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Africa. 


A VOYAGE TO ABYSSINIA, 

By Father .lEROME LOBO, a Portuguefe Jcfuit 
FROM THE PftENCH.* 


THE PREFACE. 

following relation is fo curious and entertaming, and the dilTertatioiis that 
X accompany it fo judiciou: :.nd inftrui'Uve, that the Tranflator is conlident his 
attempt ftands in neeci of xio apology, whatever cenfures may fall on the perform- 
ance. 

The Portuguefe traveller, contrary to the general vein of his countrymen, has 
amufed his reader with no romantic abfurdities or incredible fidions, whatever he 
relates, whether true or not, is at leafl probable ; and he who tells nothing exceeding 
the bounds of probability, has a right to demand that they (liould believe ,him who 
cannot contAdid him. 

He appears by his modefl and uraileded narration* tc nave densribed things as he 
faw them, to have copied nature from the life, and to have confulted his fenfes not 
his imagination ; he meets with no bafililks that deftroy with tbeir^yes, his crocodiles 
devour their prey without tears, and his catarads fall from the rock without deafen- 
ing the neighbouring mhabitants. 

The reader will here find no regions curfed with irremediable barrennefs, or blefTed 
with fpontaneous fecundity, no perpetual gloom or unceaiing funihine ; nor are the 
nations here deferibed dither devoid of all fenfe of humanity, or confummate in all 

* Tnuifl«tc4 by Dr. JoliufoD. 
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LOBO’S VBYAiGS TO ABISSIKIA. 

jtfivate and foetal virtaes ; here are no Hottentotii alhhofit rdltei(«- . 

language; no. Chinefe perfectly polite, and v 

^difeover, what will always be (hfeoveF^ 1>y a. dS[|^V ^ impart tn 
wdierever human nature is to be found,' th^e is a mnittKire of yioe and te -A 'rfi-ini'.' 

oi paifion and reafon, and. that Creatur .dodi o<^ ap^tpar pij^c^j. in 
but has balanced in mOH couiurtes th«ir pa^cu^ 

favours. ^ ‘ , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ V . 

In his account of the miifion, where h:3 veracity is moft tp be fuTpe&edy he ntriO.. 
exaggerates overmuch the merits of the lefuits, if we confider the infftbl tv^gsird par 
l^y the PortugUefe to their countrymen, by the Jefuiai to their iGi^y, 

PapSfts to th«r church, nw aggravates the VicjBs of the 4byi£tfS<: 3^ if read. 
, srill not be fatished with a Popim account of a Pppifh million, h^ inay have recout 
to the hilloty of the church of Abydini^ written b;y Dr. Oeddes, in wKti^ he wi 
find the a£lions and fuflerings of the tmffionaries placed in a difibrent li^t, thoug 
the fame in uhich Mr. Le Grand, with all his zeal for the Roman church, appears ■ 
have feen them. 

This learned differtator, however valuable for his induflry and erudition, is y 
more to be efteemed for having dared fo freely in the midft of Franc? jb declare h 
difapprobation of the Patriarch Oviedo’s fanguinary zeal, who was contmualiy h 
portuning the Portuguefe to beat up their drums for miffionarles, who might prc;a< 
the gofpel with fworus in their hands, and propagate by defoldtion and Daughter tl 
true worlhip of the God of Peace. 

It is not eafy to forbear reflecting with how little reafon thefe men pivfefe tht'n 
felves the followers of Mus, who left this great ch^^eriflic to his difciples, th 
they (hould be known by loving one mother, by univerfal and unbounded chari> 
and benevolence. 

Let us fuppofe an inhabitant of fome remote and fuperlor region, yet unskilled i 
the ways of men, having read and confidered the precepts of the gofpdl, «hd t! 
example of our Saviour, to come down in fearch of the true church : if he would m 
enquire after it among the cruel, the infolent, and the oppreffive ; among tbqfe wi' 
are C^*dnualiy grafping at dominion over fouls as well as bodii^ ; among th(^ w! 
are empbyed m procuring to themfelves impunity for the mbft enormous viHan- 
and ftudying methods of dciiroying their fefioW'Creatur^ not for tbetr crimes b^t th. 
errors; if nie would not expeCt to meet benevolence, engage iii maflacres, or to 
mercydn a court of inquifition, he would not look for the. true. bhurch in the churc 
of Rome. 

Mr. Le Grand has given in one d^ercation an example of; gn^ mode^^ H 

viating from the temper of his religion, but in the other%; l«|iis4bR pro^^|b^'^r!ii - 
and honeiily are often too weak to oppofe prejudice. He has ;(» f~ 

ferrmg the teftimoriy of Father d't Bemat, to the writings all Jrfvv" 

to whom he allows great zeal, but little leamuig; withQ^;^iQg' ^ i’ 

that his favourite w«s a Frenchman, This is writing 
a Proteflant would be defirous to know .why 1^ mud that 

bad a cooler head or more knowledge ; and why one jb^. 
is not more likely to be ntiilaken than mac^: agfeeh^ in^ldijs 

If the Portuguefe were biaifed by any partitntlsr. views, 
fill may have defleCled the Frenchman from the 
contrary defigns: the Portuguci'c, to make th^ mt£^f.fieein 
deavoured to place in the ftongeft light riie ;tteSefehc«fi 
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Id the aoootuH of iUjylffialAv and the cciminiiati£in> <h« ndthora have been d>Homd 
with num and aa few paf&ges apt^earad cither IdEIgnlficant or tedloua, few 

have been dlilier htondiod or omwed. 

'i'be dtderi^diooa **are tbeoa^ parr la wbicb an exoflitniiiflatke} bat> been aitempted, 
ami 9vm in fhoAs* ahltrai6b ere fometiinea given jnftewit of literal quutatioae, par* 
ticularl^ W the 1^ t hnd finnettoes other parts have be«n contraded. 

Several n3eniiO!i|i^*and ietieiia* wltich are pirinred at the cud of die diTeitadona to 
(vicute ijbe narrative, are ondioly left out. 

it lalMpa^r that* aifer twa oeedeffioov vrtioevar fiiaU compare this attempt with the 
origin^ it fie hnd xm> proo& of fraud or nardaliit* caadidiy overlook any 
raUi4«^0f|A^Mh. 
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LOBO*S VOYAGE TO ABYSSXKIA. 

the Cape of Good Hope, which was about the end of may. Here mis- 

fortunes: thefe coafts are remarkable for the many fliipwrecks thfffNartpgbefe have 
fufFered. The fea is for the mod part rough, and the winds tempeduous; we had 
here our rigging fomewhat damaged by. a dorm of lightning, which When we had 
repiS^red, we failed forward to Mofambique *, where wq were to day fome time. 
When we came near that cbad,^d began to rejoice at the profpe^l: of eafe and 
refreihment, we were, on the fudden, akrmed \lnth •the fight of a fquadron of diips, 
of what nation we could not at drd djdinguilh, l>ut foon difcovered that they were three 
En|;li(h and three Dutch, and were preparing to attack us. I fliall no?' trouble the 
reader with the particulars of <his in which though the Englilh commander raa 
himfeff a ground, we lod three of our Ihips, an^ with great diffltulty efcaped with the 
jed into the port of Mofambique. * 

This place was able to afford us little confoladon in our uneafy circumdances ; the 
arrival of our company almod caufed a fcarcity of provifions. The heat in the day is 
intolerable, and the dews in the night fo unwholefome that it is almod certain death 
to go out with ones head uncovered. Nothing can .be a Jftronger proof of the malig- 
nant quality of the air, than that the rud will immediately corrode both the iron and 
brafs, if they arc not carefully covered with draw. We daid however in this place 
from the latter end of July to the beginning of September, 'when haviqg provided our- 
felves with other veflTels, wc fet out Tor Cochimf, and landed there after a very hazard- 
ous and difficult paffage, made fo partly by the currents and dorms which feparated us 
from each other, and partly by continual apprehenfions of the Englilh* and Dutch, 
who were cruifing for us in the Indian feas. Here the viceroy and his company were 
received with fo much ceremony, as was rather troublefome thtfti pleafing to us who 
were fatigued with the labours of the paffage j and having daid here fome rime, that 
the gentlemen who attended the viceroy to Goa|, might fit outTheir veffels, we fet fail, 
and after having been detained jbme time at fea, by calms and contrary winds, and 
fomewhat harraffed by the Englilh and Dutch, who were now encroafed to eleven 
Ihips of war, arrived at Goa, on Saturday the i6th of December, and the viceroy 
made his entry with great magnificence. 

I lived here above a year, and completed my dudics in divinity ; in which time fome 
Ictiei's were received from the fathers in iEthiopia, with an account that Sultan Segued, 
Emperor of Abyffinia, was converted to the church of Rome, that many of his fub- 
jedis had followed his example, and that there was a greal: w’ant of inifliouaries to im- 
prove thefe profperous beginnings. Every body was very defirous of feconding the 
zeal of our fathers, and of fending them the afliftance they requeded ; to which we 
were the more encouraged, becaufe the emperor’s letters informed our provincial that 
we might q^ily enter his dominions by the way of Dancala§, but unliappiiy, the 

fccretary wrote Zeila || for Dancala, which cod two of our fathers their lives. 

• • - 

* Mofambique^ a riry of Zanqiiebar» on the coall of Africa^ in an yiand near the continently at the . 
mouth of a river of rhefamc name, which there falls into the .£th)opic fea* 
f A city nf Aha in the End I tidies in the promontory of Malabar, a bifhopriclc under the ArcKbifliop 
of Goa, built by the PortiigiiefL* 101503, . ; ^ .. 

J Goa, a i'vy of Afia, in the kingdom of Decan, in the peTiinfiila on this fid? the Im}ia6y iij, C ifnaU 
ilhnd towards the month of the river Mandova, on the fhores of the promontory t>f Cunead* on the i^cft 
fiiorcof the Cape of iVlalabar. ' * . . ' 

f D-mcala, a c<ty of Africa in the Upper iEihiopza, upon the river Nile» in the tra^ ofNubia« of 
which it is the capital. 

H Zula, a city in tlie kingdom of Adel, In Africa> at the mouth of tke^ied Sea» upon the i^tkt of a 
jriver of the fame name, over againti AdiK 

Wc 
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We jiotw£;hftandk)g the aCurances given us by the emperor, fuf« 

Sciently;B{]i^Ai^ df the.^1^^ which we were expofed to in this expedition, whether 
we w^ by fisa .or l^d. % fea, we fore&w the hazard we run of falling into the^ 
hands of . the 7ttrks» amonglt whom we (hould iofe, if not our lives, at, leaftour* 
liberty, and be for over preyaited from reaching the court of iEthiopia. Upon this 
cpnAdeiTtiQO, bur Tuperiors divided the eight Jefuirs sbofen for this niidion into two 
companies. Four they fent^yfea, alid fpuwbyland; I was of the latter number. 
I'he four firft were the more fortun::te, ^whq though they were detained fonic time by 
the'ruritt^ bafta, were difmided at tbe.requeil of me emperor, who lent him a- zeura, 
or wild^afs, a creature of large fize, and admirable beauty. * • * 

As for us, who were^o go by Zeila, we had itill greater difHcuUies to ftruggle vc-^h :■ 
we were entirely ftraifgers to the waysVe were to take, to the manners, and even to ^ 
the names of the nations through which we were to pafs. Our chief defire was to 
Jifeover fome new road by which we might avoid having any thing to do with the 
lurks. Among great numbers whom we confulted on this occafion, we were 
informed by fome that we might go through Melinda *. Thefe men painted that 
hideous wil’dernefs in charming colours, told us that we Ihould hnd a country watered 
with navigable riveiu, and inhabited by a people that would ciihcr inform us of the 
way, or accompany os in if. Thefe reports charmed us, becaufe they flattered our 
deftres ; but our fuperiors finding nothing in all this talk that could be depended on, 
were in fufpenfe, whai directions to give us, till niy companion and 1 upon this reflec- 
tion, that fince*aH the ways were equally new to us, we had nothing to do, but to 
refign our l^lves to the Providence of God, alked and obtained the penniflion of our 
fuperiors to attempt the*road through Melinda. So of we who went by land, tw o took 
the way of Zeila, and my companion and J, that of Melinda. 

Thole who w'cre apji&inted for Zeila embarked in a vcflel that was goiiiif tiv 
Caxumet , where they were well received by the King, and accommodated with a ihip, 
to carry them to Zeila, they were therc‘ treated b) the 'check with the lame, civility 
• WiJiich they had nu t with at Caxume. But the King being informed ol their arrival, 
ordered them to lie conveyed to his couj t at Auxa, to which place they were fcarce 
come, before they w^erc thrown by the King’s command into a dark atid dilinai dun- 
geon, wliei'o there is hardly my I’.u t of erut-lty that was not exercifed upon them. Hie 
’ Emperor of Abyffinia endeavoured by large oll'ers to ubtaiii their liberty, Jun his kind 
offices had no otiur I'fted ii>an to heigliten the rage of the king of Zeila. ’t his prince, 
betides his ill-wnll to Snitau .begaed, which was ke|>t up by fotUv' iituli.ontents anuiug the 
Abyflin nobility, who provok*. d at (he convcrlion ol their niafter, were plotting a 
revolt ; entertained an iiiver(.'rife hatred againO; the Fortugueie fur the death of his 
grandfather, who had been kij{-..d in.my years befure, which ho fwore ilic blood of the 
Jefuits ffiould repay. _ So af(i-.>- iln v had iangullhed for Ibnie time In prifcjn, their head:, 
were ftrucfc off. • A fate which Isau been likewife our yvn, hafi iJ-.>i <.’rod rolerved le, for 
longer labours ! , 

provided every thing ncceffary fur our jouimey, fuch as •Vrnhzan hahirs, and 
red caps,. caiii«»es, and other trifles to make prefents of to the inhaliitant'.;, and taking 
leave pl^our friends, as men going to a fpeedy death, for we were not In>f.yilibie ol the 

■ . * 

* MidHndA. The ftatc of thia country 1“ now miidi changed; it ia a Kingdom of jXfrica upon ttr coall oi 
Zaiicjiiehar, divided by the equator, with a city of the fame najn<-, rdijci.t to the IV.iugudt:, who hav; 
(thoouh'fhie kfOg ia a Mabomeian) churches for the t xtrnfe of religi -i. 

•}• Ciuuiliio, ia city oif Alrica, ai»d the capital oi the kingdom of Tigrcmahoii in Abvjfliata, fuhje«fl to the 
Kingoi.Ai>yl&Oi>s 

ilano-er.'? 
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dangers we were likely- to encounter^ amongft hortid def^, im|iftflabl# inij 

barbarous nadons ; we left Goa on the a6th day pf January ul ,th^ >j45iI 4, in a 
Portoguefe ^alDot that was ordered to fet us afliore atPall^ * » >yli^e.we hua^dv^thoui 
*any difafter in eleven days together, with a young Abyffin, whom we made ufe cf as our 
interpreter. While we ftayed here, we were given to underftand that, thofe who had 
been pleafed at Goa to dve u8,^e^ons in relation to our journey, had done nothing 
but tell us lies. That the people were fivage, that they j^iad indeed beg^ to treat with 
the Portuguefe, but it was only from fear, tliat otherwife they were a barbarous nation, 
who finding themfelves too much' crouded in. thdr own country, had t;'xtended th’em- 
fdves to the fea-ihore, that they ravaged the country, and laid every thing waifte, where 
thcg[«came, that th^ were man-eaters, and were on that account dreadful m aJl thofe 
parts. My companion and I being undeceived by this terrible relation,- thought it would 
be the higheft imprudence to expofe ourfelves both together to a death almoft certain 
and unprofitable, and agreed that I Ihould go with our Abyifin and a Portuguefe to 
obferve the country ; that if I Ihould prove fo happy as to efcape bring killed by the 
inhabitants, and to discover a way, I ihould either return, or fend back the Abyilm or 
Portuguefe. Having fixed upon this, 1 hired a littlfe bark to Jubo, a place about forty 
leagues diflant from Pat^, on board which I put fome provifions, together with my 
facerdotal veftments, and all that was neceffary for faying mafe : in this veflel we 
reached the coafl, which we found inhabited by feveral nations : each nation is fubjefb to 
its own king, thefe petty monarchies are fo numerous, that 1 counted at lead ten ^ in leis 
than four leagues. 


CHAP. II . — The Author lands: the Difficulty of his 'Journey. An Account of the 
Callcst and of the Author's Reception at the King's Tent ; their manner of Swearing, 
and of letting Blood. The Author returns to the Indies, and finds the Patriarch 
of Mthiopia. » 


ON this coafl; we landed, with an intention of travelling on foot to Jubo, a Journey 
of much greater length and difliculty than we imagined. We durft not go nur from 
our bark, and therefore were obliged to a toilfome march along the windings of the 
fhore, fometimes clambering up rocks, and fometimes wading through the fands, fo 
that we werp every moment in the utmoft danger of falling from the one, or finking in 
the other. Our lodging was either in the rocks or on the fands, and even that incom- 
moded^by continual apprehenfions of being devoured by Hons and tigers. Amidd all 
thefe calamities our provifions failed us ; we had little hopes of a fupply, for we found 
neither villages, houfes, nor any trace of a human creature; and had mifembly perilhed 
by third and hunger had we not met with fome filhermen’s boats, who exchanged their 
fiih for tobacco. > 

Through ail thefe fatigues we at Itaigth came to Jubo, a kingdom, of confiderable 
extent, fituated almod under the‘ line, auad tributary to thp Portuguefe who; pa a 
trade here for ivory.and other commodities. This region fo abounds with ele|)lM|^jthat 
though the teeth of the male only are valuable, they load feveral (hips with iv^.jii|yri>yy^* 
All this coafl is much infeded with ravenous beads, monkies and fer{|ieii^,;^^whicb 
lad here arc fome feven foot in length, and thicker than an ordinary besd 

of this ferpent is found a done about the bignefs of an egg, refimtbktig and 


* Fate au Hie upd town on the coaft of Zanquebar in Africa* 

* 
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of great efficacy, as it is faid; ^gainft all kinds of poifon. I ftaid here feme time to 
inform myfelfwhfther I mi^t, by purfuing this road, reach Abyffinia;^ and roold get 
ho o^her intelligence, hut tna* tv^o thoufand Oalles (the fame peopld who inhabited^ 
Melinda), had encamped about three leagues from Jubo ; that they had been induced 
to fix in that place by the ijlenty of provifions they found there. Thefe Galles lay 
every thing where they come in ruin, putting all to theJTword without diilinflion of age 
or fex ; which barbarities, th\ugh.thelr numbers are not great, have fpread the terror 
of them over all the country. They chijfe a,kmg, whom they call Lubo : every eighth 
year they carr^ their wives with thcni,i and expofe their children without any tender* 
nefs in the woods, it being prohibited on pain of death, to.take dny cara of thofe whidi 
are born in the camp. ^<l’his is their way of living when they are in arms, but afjer* 
%ards when they fefttle at home, thSy breed up their children. They feed upon ^ 
raw cow's flelh j when they kill a cow, they keep the blood to rub their bodies with, 
and wear the guts about their necks for ornaments, which they afterwards give to their 
wives. • 

Several of thefe Galles came to /ec me, and as it feemed, they had never beheld a 
white man before, they gazed on me with amazement ; fo ftrong was their curiofity that 
they even pulled off my flioes and ftockings, that they might be fatisfied whether ail my 
body was of the fame colour with my face. 1 could remark, that after they had 
obferved me fome time, they difeovered fomc averfton from a white ; however, feeing 
me pull out handktwchief, they alked me for it with a great deal of eagernefs ; I cut 
it into fevqral pieces that I might fatisfy them all, and diffributed it nmongff them ; they 
bound the«f\ about their heads, but gave me to undcrltand that they fhould have liked 
them better if they had been red : after this wc were fcldom without their company, 
which gave occafion to an accident, which though it feemed to threaten fome danger at 
firft, turned afterwards to*our advantage. 

As thefe people were continually tcazing us, our Portuguefe one day threatened in 
jeft to kill one of them, 'j’he black ran in the utmoft dread to feek his comrades, and 
v^e were in one moment almoft covered with Galles, we thought it the moll: proper 
courfe to decline the firft impulfc of their fury, and retired into our houfe. Our retreat 
infpired them with courage, they redoubled their cries, and pofted themfelves on an 
eminence near at hand that overlooked us, there they infulted us by brandifhing their 
lances and daggers. We were fortunately not above a ftone’s call from jhe fea, and 
could th^efore have retreated to our bark had we found ourfelves reduced to ex- 
tremities, this made us not very folicitous about their menaces ; but finding th^t they 
continued to hover about our habitation, and being wearied with their clamours, we 
thought it might be a good expedient to fright them away by firing four mufkets 
towards them, in fuch a manner, that they might hear the bullets hifs about two feet 
over their heads. This had the eft’ed we wilhed, the noife md fire of our arms ftruck 
them with fo nrnhh terror that they fell upon the ground, aryl durft not for fome time 
fo much as lift up their heads, 'fhey forgot vimmudiately their natural temper, their 
ferocity and haughtinefs were foftened into milanefsand fubmiffion*; they alked pardon 
for their, inference, and we were ever after good friends. 

Afts^ our reconcifiation we vifited each other frequently, and had fome converfation 
about ihe journey I bid undertaken, and the defire 1 had of finding a new paffage into 
iEthidphu It was neceffary on this account to confuU their lubo or king j 1 found 
him in a ftraw hut fomething larger than thofe of his fubjeds, fnrroimded by his 
courtiers who had each a ^ick in his hand, which is longer or Ihorter according to 
the quality of the perfon admitted into the King’s prefencc. The ceremony made ufe 
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of at the receptioiL of a Granger b ibineaiibat inbifiiid ; ‘its loon as he atl. the 

courtiers itrike him with their cudgd&dll be goes back to the doo!^ j the amky th«A | 
fubhftittg between us, did not fecure idh from this uncoiMh reaction, bhich the]i; told 
lue, up6n my demanding the teafon of it, was to 4hew thofe vraom they tnntted udth, 
thut they were the braveft *i>eo|ple in the world, and thajt all other nadohs oaghl: 
bow down before them. ! coulid not help refle^g on this occalioh, how impruomtly 
i had trufted my hfo iu the hands of mea unacquainted compalTion or civility, but 
» recolleding' at the fame time that the intent of my journey was fiich as might give me 
iiopes of the divine protedion, 1 baniOied all thoughts but thdfe of finding a way into 
Ethiopia. In this>ilr£t it occurred r.o me, that thefe people, however barbarpus, have 
fome oath which they keep with an inviolable ftri^efs ; the biefl; precaution therefore 
that I could ufe would be to bind them by thfe 'oadi to be thie'-jb j^eo: , engagements;'* 
The manner of their fwearing is this ; they fet a Iheep in the midit of imen\f ,,^^4 rub 
it over with butter, the* heads of funilies who are the chief in the qadon, jay their 
hands upon the head of the fheep, and fwear to obferve their promife. .. This oath 
fwhich thw never violate) they explain thus, the flieep is the mother of them who 
fwear, the nutter betokens the love between the mother and the children, and an' oath 
taken on a mother’s head is facred. Upon the fecurity of this oath, I made them 
acquainted vdth my intention, an intention they told me it was impollible to put In 
execudon. From the moment 1 left them, they faid they could give me no adurance 
of either life or liberty, that they were perfeftly informed* both of the roads and inha- 
bitants, that there were no fewer than nine nations between us and Abyflinia, who were 
always embroiled amongft themfelves, or at war with the Abyffins, and enjoyed no 
fecurity even in their own territories. We were noW conviriced that our entei^ize 
was impradb'cable, and that to hazard oorfelves amidft fo many infurmountable 
difficulties would be to tempt Providence ; defpalring therefore that 1 fhould ever come 
thb way to Abyffinia, I refoived to return back with my intelligence to my companion ; 
whom 1 had left at I^te. 


I cannot however leave this country without giving an account of their manner of 
blood-letting, which I was led to the knowledge of by a violent fever, which thfeatened 
to put an end to my life and travels together. The diftrefs I was in may ealily be 
imagined, being entirdy deftitute of every thing necelTary. 1 had refoived to let my- 
felf blood, though I was altogether a ftranger to the manner of doing it, and W no 
lancet : but my companions hearing of a furgeon of repUtaHon in the place, went ind 
brough*' him. 1 faw, with the utmoft fuiprize, an old Moor enter my chaunbd*, with 
a kind of fmall dagger, all over rufty, and a mallet in his hand, and three cups of 
horn, about half a foot long. I ftaited, and afked what he wanted ? He told me, to 
bleed me ; and when I had given him leave, uncovering my fide, applied one of his 
horn cupsj which be flopped with chewed paper, and by that means made it ftick faft, 
in the fame manned he nxed on^ the oUier two, and fell to Iharpenin'g'his inftrument, 
affiirihg me that he would give me nogim. He ihen took off his cups, sti4,|rtve in 
each place a ftroke with his poignard, ^ich was followed by a flre^ of He 

applied bis cups feveral times, and every time ilrudk his lancet info the fomn^Uce $ 
having drawn away a large quantity of blood, he healed the orifices with foihps 
of tallow. I know not whether to attribute my cure to bleedihg, or tBif feal’, but I 
had from that nme no return of my fever. f - 

When 1 canie to Fat^, in hopes of meeting with my affpeiate, 1 fouM that be 
eone fo Mombaza, in hopes of recdlving inferms^on : he am footer undecoved than 
£ and «e iqgMt the place where we parted m % few days i and foon afterwards left 
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’Pate to Tftium to the Indie^, and in nme-and>twenty days arrived at the &mous 
fortrefs of Diou Ni We were told. at this p4ce, that Alfonfo Mendcs» patriarch, of 
JEthiopia, was arrived it Goa/rom Lifbon. He wrote to us, to defire that we would, 
wait for him at Diou, in order to embark there^fpr thfe Resd Sea ; but bebg informed 

by us that no opportunities of going thither were to J|>e eSpefted at Elion, it wasvat 

length determined that wc*fhould meet at Bazaim ; it was no eafy mattei* for me to 
find means of going to Baalim. , However, iifter a very uneafy vbyage, in which we 
were often in danger of being da/h; J again^ the rock§, or thrown upon the fands by 
tho rapidity of the current, and fulfered the utmofl? diftrefs for want of water, I landed 
at Daman t, a place about tuenty leagues diftant, from Bazaim! Here I hired a calte 
and four boys to cavrj^ me to Bazaim : thefe catres are a kind of travelling couches, 
in wliich you may either lie or fit, vyWch the boys, v^hofe bufinefs is the fame with . 
that of chai^en in our country, fupport upon their flioulders by two poles, and 
carry a palTanger at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles a day. Here we at length 
found the patriareli, with thi'cc more priefts, like us, defigned for the mifiiun of 
il;.th!op)a. We \vci:t back to Daman, and from thence to Diou, where we arrived in 
a fhort time. * * , 


CHAP. 111. — The Aulbor embarks with the Patriarchy r/arr-nulf efcapes Ship'wrcpk near 
the )flc of Socoiora ; enters the Arabian Gulf and the Red Sea. Some Account of 
the Conjl (fthe RcehSca. 


lllE pgtrkrch having^ met with many obflacles and difappointments in his retunv 
to AbylTmia, grew iinpaiiont ol beit\g fo long abfent fi'om his church. Lopo Gomez 
d Abreu had made him an ofler at Baxulni of fitting out three fliips at his own ex- 
pence, provided a coimnWiion could be procured him to cruize in the Red Sea. This 
prdpofal was accepted by the patriarch, and a cominiflion granted by the viceroy. 
While w'e were at Diou, wailing for thefe voflels, wc received advice from Ailthiopia, 
that the Emperor, unwilling to expofe the patriarch to any hazard, thought Dagher, 
a port in the mouth of the Red Sea, belonging to a prince dependent on the Abyilins, 
a place of the greateft fecurity to land at, having already written to that prince, to give 
him fafe palTage through his dominions. We met here with new delays ; the fleet 
that was to tranfport us did not appear, the patriarch loft all patience, and his zeal B 
much affefted the commander at Diou, that he undertook to equip a veffel for us, and 
pulhed the work forward with the utmoft diligence. At length, the long oweded 
flnps entered the port, wc were overjoyed, we were tranfported, and prepared to go 
onboard. Many p«;rfons at Diou, feeing the veflTels fo well fitted out, dcfired leave 
to ^go this voyage along with us, imagining they had an excellent opportunity of ac- 
quiring both ^wealth and honour. We committed boWever one great error *in fetting 
out i for having equipped our (hips for privateering, and ^ken ro merchandize on 
board, we could nor touch at any of the ports ^ the Red Sea. The patriarch, imna- 
^lent tp be took leave m the nioft tender tnanner of the goviirnor and his o h >r 
friends, recommended our voyage to the Blcffed Virgin, and in the field, before we 
went on Ihipboard, made a (liort exhortation, fo moving and pathetic, ili^t it touched 
the hearts of all who bjard it. lu the evening we went on board, ani early the next 
nu)rmng,;bemg the 3 d of April 1625, we fet fail. 


• Di .o. an iHnra and town at the mouth of the nver Indus, 
t Danum. a yort upon the coaft of the Gulf of Cambsya. 
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After feme days, we difeovered about noon the iiland, Socotora •, where" ws pro- 
pofed to touch. The Iky was bright, and the wind fair, nor had wn the lead appre- 
ocnllon of the danger into which we were falling, but with the utmod carcleffnefs and 
jollity held on our courfe. At night, when our tailors, efpecially the Moors, were in 
a profound deep, (for the Mahometan^, believing every thing forewritten in the de- 
crees of God, and not alterable ^by any human means, refign themfelvcs entirely to 
providence) our veffel ran aground upon a fandebank at/he entrance of the harbour. 
We got her off, with the utnioll diiTiculty, and nothing l^t a miracle could have pre- 
ferved us. We ran along afterwards by the fide of the ifland, but wei^c entertained 
with no other profpcdl: than of a mountainous country, and of rocks that jutted 
out over the fea, and feemed ready to fall into it. In the aftet^oon, putting into the 
moft convenient ports of the iiland, we came- to anchor ; very piucH to the ainaze- 
‘ ment and terror of the inhabitants, who were not ui'ed to fee any Portuguefe Ihips 
upon their coafts, and were therefore under a great conllernation at finding them even 
in their ports. ^ Some ran for I'tcurity to the mountains, others took up arms to op- 
pofe our lai^lihg, but were foon reconciled to us, and brought us Ibwls, fifli, and 
fheep, in exchange for India callicoes, on which they feta great value. We left ihis 
ifland early the next morning, and foon came in fight of Gape Gardafui, fo celebr;xted 
heretofore under the name of the Cape of Spices, either becaufe great quantities were 
then found there, or from its neighbourhood to Arabia the Happy, even at this 
day famous for its fragrant produfts. It is properly at this Cape^(ihe moft caftern part 
of Africa) that the Gulf of Arabia begins, w'hich at Babelinandel lofesits name, and is 
called the Red Sea. Here, though the weather was calm, we found the fea To rough, 
that we were toffed as in a high wind for two nights ; whether jhis violent agitation of 
the water proceeded from the narrownefs of the ftiait, or from the fury of the late 
itorm, I know nt)t, whatever was the caule, we fufl'ered all the hardfliips of a tempeft. 
We continued our coaft towards the Red Sea, meeting with nothing in our paffage but 
a gelve, or kind of boat, made yf thin boards, fewed together, with no other fail than 
a mat. Wc gave her chafe, in liopes of being informed by the crew, whether there 
were any Arabian veflVLs. at the mouth of the ftrait ; but the Moors, who all entertaifl 
difmal apprehenfious of the Franks, plied their oars and fail with the utmoft diligence, 
ahd as foon as th(?y reached land, quitted their boat, and fcoured to the mountains. 
We faw them make lignaLs from thence, and imagining they would come to a parley, 
fent out our ooat with two failors and an Abyflin, putting the fliips off’ from the Ihore, 
to fet them free from any fufpicion of danger in coming aown. All this was to no 
purpofe, they could not be drawn from the mountain, and our men had orders not ta 
go on fliore, fo they were obliged to return wirfiout information. Soon after we dif- 
eovered the ifle of Babelmandel, which gives name to the ftrait fo called, and parts the 
fea that funounds it into two chaluiels, that on the fide of Arabia is not above a quarter 
of a league in breadth, and through this pafs almoft all the vcffcls that trade to or from 
the Red Sea. The other^ on th^ fide of Aiitbiopia, though much larger, is more dan-, 
g^us, by reafon of the lhallows, whibb make it neceffarf for a Ihip, though^ of no 
great burthen, to pats very near ifiand, where the channel is deeper and le6 etn- 
barraffed. This paffage is never made ufc of but by thofe who would avoid meeting 
with the Turks who are ftationed' on the coaft of Arabia, it tor this reafoa that 
we chofe it. We paffed it in the night, and entered that fea, to renowned many 
accounts in hiftory, both facred and profane, 

* Socotora, aa ifland near die moudi of the Streigbta of Babehnandal. 

fa 
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In our*defcription of this famous fea, an account of which may juftly be cxpefted iii 
this placcj it iS fhoft convenient to begin with the coaft of Arabiaj on wbicn part at 
•twelve leagues from the moi^th Hands the city of Moca, a place of coflfid^Tible trade* 
Forty leagues farther is the Me of Camaram, whofe inhaWtants are annoyed with littl5 
ferpqnts, which they call bafilifks, which, though very poifonous, and deadly, do not, 
as the ancients hatfe told usi kill with thew eyes, or,,if they have fo fatal a power, it 
is not at lead in this place, '{i Sai^ng tiinety leagues farther, you fee the noted port of 
Jodda, where the pilgrims Aat go to Me^ca and Medina, unlade thofe rich prefents 
which the of ditfercnt princes is eyery day accumulating at the tomb of Mahomet. 
I’hc commerce of this place, and the number of merchants thatt refort, thither from oH 
parts of the world arwabove defcription, and fo richly laden arc the fhips that come 
hither, that when the Indians would eScprefs a thing of incftimable price, they fay,7tf it 
ff/^^rcafrr vahe than a Jhip of Jodda. An hundred and eighteen leagues from thence * 
lies Toro, and near it the ruins of an ancient monaftery. This is the place, if the 
report c- the inhabitants deferves any credit, where the Ifraelites mirap ulqully pafTed 
ihrtiUgh the Red Sea on dry land ; and there is fome reafon for imnginin]|, the tradition 
not ill grounded, for the lea is Here only three leagues in breadth. All the ground 
about ’loro is barren for want of water, which Is only to be found at a confiderable 
dillance, in one fountain, which flows out of the n(?ighbouring mountains, at the foot 
of which there arc Hill twelve palm-trees. Near f oro are I'evcral wells which, a$, the 
Arabs tell us, were dug by the order qf Mofes, to quiet the clamours of the thirfty 
Ifraelites. Sfiez lies in the bottom of the Gulf, three leagues from 'Jbro, once a place 
of note, how reduced, under the Turks, to an inconfiderable village, where the 
miferable inhabitants are forced to fetch water at three leagues dillance. The ancient 
Kings of Kgypt conveyed the waters of the Nile to this place by an artilicia! canal, now 
fo choked with fand, ili-tt there are fcarce any marks remaining of fo noble and bene- 
ficial a work. 

The .firli; place to be met with in travelling along \he coaft: of Africa is Rondelo, 
fituate over againll Toro, and celebrated for the fame miraculous pidfage. Forty-five 
fcagues from thence is Cocir. Here ends that long chain of mountains that reaches 
from this place even to the entrance of the Red Sea. In this prodigious ridge, which 
extends three hundred leagues, roinctiines approaching near the fca, and fometimes 
running far up into the land, there is only one opening, through which all that mer- 
chandife isconveye^ which is embarked at Rifa, and from thence difiributed through 
all the Eaft. Thefe* mountains, as they are uncultivated, are in fome parts lliaded with 
large forefts, and in others dry and bare. As they ai-c exceedingly high, all the feafons 
may be here found together, when the ftorms of winter beat on one fide, on the other 
is otten a ferene Iky and a bright lun-lhiue. The Nile runs here fo near the Ihore, that 
it might without much difltculiy be turned through tiRs opening of the momitains into 
the Red Sea, a defign which many of the Emperors have thought of putting in exe- 
cution, and thereby making a communication be^yeen the* Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, but have been difeouraged either by the greatnefs of the ^xpence, or the fqar 
of laying great part of Egypt imdcr water, for fome of that country lies lower than 
the fetu • 

Dillant from Rondelo an hundred and thirty leaf^ues is the Ifle of Suaquem, where 
the Bafl^ of that country chufes his refidence, for the convenitmee of receiving the 
tribute with* greater exaflnels, there being a large trade carried on here with the 
Al^flins. The Turks of Suaqueip have gardens tm the firm hnd, not above a muflcet^ 
fhdt from the ifland, whidh fupply them with many excellent heibs and fruits, of which 
. ^ c 2 ' • I doubt 
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I doubt whether there be not a greater quantity on this fettle fpot, than on the whole- 
coaft of Africa befides, from Melinda to Suez. For if we except the<dates which grow 
between Suez and Suaquein, the ground does not yield the lead, product j all the 
neceflaries df life, even water is wanting. Nothing can I'upport itfelf in this region of 
barrenncls but oflriches, which devour “ftones, or any thing they meet with : they lay 
a gi*cat nuniber of eggs, part of which they break to feeti tin ir y«!>ung with. Thcfe 
fowls, of which I have Icon many, arc very tamts, and w^n they arc purfued, flretch 
out their wings, .and run with amazing fwiftnefs. As tht|> have cloven-fect, they forne- 
times ftrike up the Ihmcs when they run, vihicli gave occafion to the notion tliat they 
thijow ftones at the hungers, a relation equally to be credited with thofe of:thcir eating 
fire and dlgefling iron, 'i hofe feaihors which are fo much valued grow under their 
win^^s: the fliel! of their eggs powdered is an ex cellent remedy for foi'eeyes. 

The burning wind fpohcii of in the facred writings, 1 take to be that which the 
natives term arur, and rhc'Arabs uri, which blowing in the fpring, brings with it fo cx- 
ceflive an heat, that the whole country feems a burning oven ; I’o that there is no tra- 
velling here in this dreadful fcafon, nor is this the only danger to whidt the unhappy 
palTeiiger is expoi'ed in tfiel'c uncomfortable regions. - There blows in the months June, 
July, and Auguft, another wind, which raifes mountains of fand and carries them 
tlirough the air : all that can be done in this cafe is when a cloud of land rifes, to mark 
where it is likely to fall, and to retire as far off as pt)fliblc ; but it is very ufual for men 
to be taken unexpc^edly, and fmothered in the duil. One day I found the body of 
a Chrillian, whom I knew, upon the fand ; he had doubtlcfs been cl>4)kcd by tlu'fe 
winds. I recommended his foul to the Divine Mercy and buried him. lie.feetned to. 
have been fome time dead, yet the body had no ill ftrfell. Thefe winds are inofl. 
deftrudive in Arabia the Dcfart. 

CHAP. IV. — The Author s Covjcflurc on the Nn?ne of the Red Sea. An Account of the 

Cccoil-trce. 11c lands at ilaylur. 

TO return to the defeription of the coaft : fixty leagues from Suaqucm is an ifland 
called Mazna, only confiderablc for its ports, whicli make llte Turks refidc upon it, 
though they are forced to keep three barks continually employed in fetching water,, 
which is not to be found nearer than at the diltance of twelve miles. Forty Ic'agucs 
from hence Dalacha, an illand where many pearls aredbunef, but of fmall value. 
The next place is Baylur, forty leagues from Dalacha, and fWcIve from Babe!- . 
mandel. ' 

There are few things upon which a greater variety of conjectures has been offered, 
than upon the reafons that induced the antients to diftingaifh this gulf, which fcparales 
Afia from Africa, by the name of>the Red Sea, an appellation that has almoft univer- 
fally obtained in all languages. Some affirm that the torrents, which fall after great 
rains from the mountains, walh down fuch* a quantity of red fand as gives a tin^ure to 
the water j others tell us, that the fun beams being reverberated from the red rocks, 
give the fea, on which they ftrike, the appearance of that colour. Neither of ihefe 
accounts are fatisfaflory, the coafts are lb fcorched by the heat that they are rathOTblack 
than red : nor is the colour of I'lis ^ much altered by the winds qr rains. The notion 
generally received is, that the coral found in I'uch quantities at the bottom of' the lea, 
might communicate this colour to the water : an account merely chimerical. Coral is 
not to be found in all parts of this gulf, and red coral in very few. Nor does this water 
In fad differ from that of other Teas. The patriarch and f have frequently amufed 

7 ourfelves 
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ourfefves with making obfervations, and could never difcover any redhefs. but in the 
jfhallows, where a kind of weed grew which they call gbuefmon, which rednefs difap- 
peared as foon as we pluckcdlip the plant. It is obfervable that St. Jerome, confining* 
himfelf to the Hebrew, calls this fea Jainfuf. Jam in that language fignifics fea, and fuf 
is the name of a plant in igthiopia, from which the Abyffins extrad a beautiful crim- 
fon ; wlieiher this te the fame with the gouefmon, I kitow ftot, but am of opinion that 
tlu? herb gives to this fea both the roloui- and the name. 

The vcflels moil ufed in thi Red Sua, though ,fhips of all fizes may be met with 
there, arc gelHes, of which Tome mention hath been made alreaijy ; tbefe are the mofe 
convenient, becaufe they will not fplit, if thrown 4ipnu banks, or agatnft rocks. Thefe 
gclvcs have given occailfm to the report that out of the cocoa-tree alone, a fhip majTbe 
built, fitted out with tnaft, fails, and cordage, and viftualled with bread, water, wine, ' 
fugar, vinegar, and oil. All this indeed cannot be done out of one tree, but may ouc 
of feveral of the fame kind. They faw the trunk into planks, and few them together 
with thread which they fpin out of the barki and which they twift for the cables j the 
leaves ditched together make.thc fails. This boat thus equipped may be fUmilbed with 
all ucccflarics from the fame tree. 'There is not a mouth in which the cocoa does not 
produce a bunch of nuts, from twenty to fifty. At firft fprouts out a kind of feed or 
c'lpllila, of a fliape not unlike the fcabbard of a feimetar, which they cut, and place a 
vc'll'el under, to receive the liquor that drops from it ; this drink is called foro, and is 
clear, pleafant^ and lunirifliing. If it he boiled, it grows hard, and makes a kind of 
fugar much valued in the Indies ; diftil this liquor and you have a ftrong -water, of 
which is made exce llent vinegar. All thefe different produdts are afforded before the 
nut is formed, and while it is green it contains a delicious cooling water;- with thefe 
nuts they /tore their gelves, and it is the only provifion of water which is made in this 
country. 'The l'ec(-rut t*ark which contains the water is f j tender that they eat it. 
When this fruit arrives to ptrfod maturity, they eiihet; pound the kernel into meal, 
and make cukes of it, or draw an oil from if of a fine feent and tafte, and of great ufe 
in nicilicir.c ; fo that what is reported of the dilferent produfls of this wonderful tree, 
is neither falfe nor incredible. 

It. is lime we /liould coiik now to the relation of our voyage. Having happily paft 
the ftraits at the cm rant o of the Red Sea, we purfued our courfe, keeping as near the 
fhore as wo could, wiiliout any farther appreheufions of the Turks. We v?ere however 
under fome c(»nccrn that \vc wci o t.niirely ignorant in what part of the coaft to find 
Baylur, a port w here wc propofed landing, and fo little known, that our pilots, who 
had made many voyages in this foa, could give us no account of it. \Vc were in hopes 
of information from the filherrnon, but found that as foon as we came near, they fled 
from.us in the greateft coiiftornation ; no fignals of p^cc or friend/hip could prevail 
on them to /lay. they either durft no* truft, or did not undeifliand us. We plied along 
the coaft in this* Uncertainty two days, till on the firft <)fMar<»h having doubled a point 
of land, which came out a great way into the fea, we found ourfelves in the middle of 
a fair large bay, which many reafons induced us to think was BaytUr ; that we might 
be farther alTured we lent our Abyffm on fhore, who returning next morning con- 
firmed our opinion. ‘It would not be eafy to determine whether our arrival gave us 
greater joy, or the inhabituatvS greater apprehenfions, for w-e could difeern a contin ual 
tumult m the land, and took notice that the crews of fome barks that lay in the har- 
bour were unlading with all pofliblc diligence, to prevent the cargo from Idling into, 
our hands, very much indt;j*d to the difl'atisfadion of many of our foldiei's, who having 
engaged, in this expedition with no other view than of filling their pockets, were, before 

the 
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the return of our Abyflin, for treating them like enemies, and taking them as a lawful 
prize. We w<jre willing to be aflured of a good reception in this pbrt, the patriarch 
therefore fent me to treat with them. I drefied myfelftlike a merchant, and in that 
habit received the hmr captains' of gclijcs which the chec font to complim:.'nt me, and. 
ordered to Hay as hoftages, whom I fent back, that I might gain upf)n their affeftions 
by the confidence I placed in their fmeerity ; this had fo good an etfeef, that the chec, 
who was tranfported with the account t^ie dfiicefs gave of the civilities iliey had been 
treated with, came in an hour to vifit mu, btingiiig wjfh him a Portnguefi, whom I 
had fent afliore as a focjprity for his return. Ho informed me, that the Sing his mailer 
whs encamped not far olF, and that a chec who was then in the company wts juft arrived 
from thence, and had feenthe Emperor of ^Ethiopia's letters iit-our favour ; I was then 
convinced that we might land without fcruple, and to give the patriarch notice of it, 
ordered a volley of our mullicts to be fired, which was anfwered by the cannon of tire 
two fhips, that lay at a diftance, for fear of giving the Moors any caufe of fufpiciem by 
their approach. The chec and his attendants, thi)L’gh 1 had given them notice that wa; 
were going to let off our guns in honour of the Kingtlyeir nrafter, could not forbcir 
trembling at the fire and noife. I’hey left us fonit after, and next morning we landed 
our baggage, confiding chiefly of the patriarch's library, feme orjiatnenns for the 
cliurch, fome images, and fome pieces of calico, wdiich were of the fame ufe as 
money* Moft of the foldiers and failors were defirous of going with us, fume from 
real principles of piety, and a defire of fharing the labours and merits of flic iniflion, 
others upon motives very different, the hopes of raifmg a fortune. To "have taken all 
who offered themfelves would have been an injury to ihcKiwncrs of the fliips, by ren- 
dering them unable to continue their voyage, we therefore accepted only of a few. 


GHAP. V. -—All Account of Dancali. The Conduct ofChcc Furt. The Author wounded. 
They arrive at the Court ofihe King of Dancali. A Defeription of bis Pavilion^ and 
the Reception they met with. 

I ' 

OUR goods were no fooncr landed, than we were furrounded with a crowd of 
officers, ail gaping for prefents ; wc were forced to gratify their avarice by opening our 
bales, and diftributing among them fome pieces of calico. What we gave to the chcc 
might be woWh about a piftole, and the reft in proportion.* 

The kingdom of Dancali, to which this belongs, is barren, and thinly peopled, the 
King i^ tributary to the Emperor of Abylfinia, and very faithful to his fovereign. The 
emperor had not only written to him, but had fent a Moor and Portuguefc as his ambaf- 
fadors, to fecure us a kind reception ; thefe in their way to this prince had come through 
the countries of Chumo-Salamay and Senaa, the utmoft confines of xlbyffinia, and had 
carried thither the Emperor's orders concerning our paffage. . 

On Afeenfion Day we left Bay<lur, having procured fome gamels and affes t(^ carry 
our baggage. The firft day's march was not above a league, and the others not much 
longer. Our guidra performed their office very ill, being influenced, as we imagined, 
by the Chec Furt, an officer, whom, though unwilling, we were forced to take writh 
us. This m&n who might have brought us to the King m three days, led us out of the 
way through horrid defarts deftitute of water, or where what we found was fo foul, 
naufeous, and offenfive, that it excited a loathing and averfion which nothing but 
extreme neceffity could have overcome. 

Having travelled fome days, we were met by the King's brother, to whom, by the 
advice ot^Chec Furt, whofe intent in following us was to fqueeze all he could from 
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us; we pfefented fome pieces of Chinefe workmanftip, fuch as cafes of boxes, a 
ilandiih, and foraew earthen ware, together with fevcral pieces of painted calico, which 
were fo much more agreeable^ that he defired fome other pieces infteadbf our Chinefe^ 
curiofities ; we willingly made the exchange. Yet fome time afterwards he aiked again* 
for thofe Chinefe goods which he had returned us, nor was it in our power to refufe 
them. I was here in dange^ of lofmg my ’"te by a copplirpent which the Portuguefe 
paid the prince of a difeharge of twel\ie niufkets ; one being unlkilfully charged too 
high, flew out of the foldier^ hand, and failing againll my leg, wounded it very- 
much; we bad no furgeon witn us, fo^that all I could do was to bind it hard with 
fome cloth. J was obliged by this accidfent to make ufe of the Chec Furl’s horfe, whioh 
was the greatefl; fervice jye received from him in all our journey. 

When wc came wijhin two leagues and an half of the King*s court, he fent Tome 
meflengers with hfe compliments, and five mules for the chief of our company. Our 
road lay through a wood, where we found the ground covered over w'ith young locufts, 
a plague intolerably alHidive in a country fo barren of itfelf. We arriyed at length 
at the bank of a fmall river, near which the King ufually keeps his refidence, and 
found his palace at the foot of a jfttle mountain. It confifted of about fix tents and 
iwenty cabins, erected amongfl fome thorns and wild trees, which afforded a fhelier 
from the heat of the w'cather. • He received us the firft time in a cabin about a mufket 
lliot dli'lant from the reft, furniflicd out with a throne in the middle built of clay and 
ftones, and covered with tapeftry and two velvet culhions. Over againft him ftood 
his horfe with his fadJlc and other furniture hanging by him, for in this country, the 
maftcr and his horfe make ufe of the fame apartment, nor doth the King in this refpefl: 
all eft ‘more grandeur tlpm his fubjeds. When we entered, we feared ourfelves on 
the ground with our legs crofted; in imitation of the reft, whom wc found in the 
fame pofture. After we«had waited fome time, the King came in, attended by his 
domcftics and his officers. He held a fmall lance iu his hand, and was dreifed in 
a filk rol^o, with a turban on his head, to which were ftfftened fome nngs of very neat 
workmanfhip, which fell down upon his forehead. All kept filence for fome time, 
and the King told us by his interpreter, that we were welcome to his dominions, that 
he had been iufortned we were to come, by the Emperor his father, and that he con- 
doled the hardfhips we had unuvi gone at fea. He defired us not to be under any 
concern at finding ourfelves in a country fo diftant from our own, for thofe dominions 
were ours, and he ami the Empcri>r his father would give us all the proofs we could 
defire of the fincerefi alleftion. Wt- returned him thanks for this promife of his (javour, 
and after a fhort converfation went away. Immediately we were leased by thofe who 
brought us the mules, and demanded to be paid the hire of theta ; and had advice 
given us at the fame time, that we ftiould get a prefent ready for the King. The Chec 
Furt, who was extremely ready to undertake any commiffion of this kind, wotild needs 
dire£t us in the aflair, and told us, that our gifts ought to be of greater value, becaufe 
we had neglofted makingffan^ fuch ofl'er at our firft ahdicnce* contrary to the cuftom 
of that country. By thefc pretences he obliged us to make a pref^^mt to the value of 
about twenty pounds, with which he ieemed to be plcafcd, and told us we had nothing 
to do but prtpare to jnakc our entry. 


CHAP. 
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2HAP. VI. — The King rtfufcs their Prefent. The Author* i Boldnefs, The Prefent 
is afterwards accdpted» The People are forbidden if fell them Provifions, The 
Author remonjirates againjl the Ufage. The King rcdreffes it. 

BUT fuch was either the hatred or avarice of this man, fihat inftgad of doing us the 
good offices he pretended,* he advifed the King to refufc our prefent, that ha might 
draw from us fomething more valuable. « Whcnl attended the King in order to dt’liver 
the prefents, after I had eitcufed the fmaUnefe of theti, as being, though unworthy 
his acceptance, the lafgeft that our profeffion of poverty, and diftahc(? from our 
country, allowed us to make,* he examined them one by one v/ith a ditl'atisficd look, 
and* told me that however he might be pleafed with our goodNntentions, he thought 
our.prefent fuch as could not be offered to a King without aflroifting him j and made 
me a fign with his hand to withdraw, and take back what I had brought. I obeyed, 
telling him, tliat perhaps he might fend for it again w’ithout having fo much. Ihe 
■ChecFurt, whohad'been theoccalion of all this, coming to us afterwards, blamed us 
exceedingly for having offered fo little, and being told by us, that the prefent was 
picked out by himfelf, that wc had nothing better to give, and that what we had left 
would fcarcc defray the cxpences of our journey, he preffed us at leall to add 
fomething, but could prevail no farther than to perfuade us to repeat our former 
offer, which the King was now pleafed to accept, though with no kinder countenance 
than before. 

Here we fpentour time and our provifions, without being able to procure; any more. 
The country indeed affords goats and honey, but nobody would fell us any, the King 
as I was fecretly informed, having ftriitly prohibited jt, wu'th a 'view of fbrcitig all we 
had from us. The patriarch fent me to expoftulate the matter with the King, w'hich I 
did in very warm terms, telling him, that we were affured by the Emperor of a n;ccp- 
tion in this country far differed, it from what we met with, wliich affurances he had 
confirmed by his promife and the civilities we were entertained with. at out firft 
arrival ; but that inflead of friends who would compaffionatc our miferies, and fuppfv 
our neceffuies, we found ourfelves in the midft of mortal enemies that wanted to 
deftroy us. 

The King who affeiled to appear ignorant of the whole affair, demanded an account 
of the injuries 1 complained of, and told me that if any of his^fiibjeds fhould dare to 
attempt our lives, it fhould coft him his own. Wc were not, replied I, in dangv of 
being llabbed or poifoned, but are doomed to a more lingering and painful deaih Ijy 
that prohibition which obliges your fubjetts to deny us the ncceffaries of life ; il k be 
Your Highnefs’s pleafure that wc die here, we entreat that we may at leaft be difpriichcd 
quickly, and not condemned to longer torments. The King, flartled at this difeourfe, 
denied that he had given any fuch orders, and was very imj^ortunate to know the 
author of our intelligence,' but finding me determined not to difeover him, fent me 
a> 5 vay with a-'ja'praife, that for the future we fhould be furniffigd with every thing we 
wanted, and indegd'-that fame day w« bought three goals for about a crown, and feme 
hoiiej;, and found owfelves better treated than before. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII fbey obtain L cove, with fomc Difficulty, to departs from Dancali, 

The Difficulties of their Mafch* A Broil with the Moors. They arrive at the Plaits 

of Salt, 

THIl^ ufage, wiA feme diffcrencps we had with a l^Ioor, made us very defirous of 
leaving this country, but we were, ftiH put of^ with one pretence or other, whenever 
we afked leave to depart. Tir(||^ with ihefe delays, I applied inyfelf to his favourite 
miflifter, with*a promife of a large prefSit u he could obtdn us an audience of leave ; 
he came to us at night to agree upon the reward, and foon accomplifiie^ all we deftred, 
both getting us a permilfion to go out of the Ikingdom, and procuring us camels 
to carry our baggagq, and that of the Abyffinian embafladors who wefc ordered* to 
accompany us. 

We fet out from the kingdom of Dancali, on the fifteenth of June, having taken our 
leave of the King, who after many cxcufes for every thing that had happened, difinified 
us with a prefent of a cow, and fome provifions, defiring us to tell the Emperor of 
^Ethiopia his father, that we had m^t with kind treatment in his territories, a requcfl 
which we did not at that time think it convenient to deny. 

Whatever we had fuffered hitherto, was nothing to the difficulties we were now 
entering upon, and which God had decreed us to undergo for the fake of Jefus Chrift. 
Our way now lay through a region fcarce palTable, and full of ferpents, which were 
continually creeping between our legs, we might have avoided them in the day, but 
being obliged, that we might avoid the exceffive heats, to take long marches in the 
night, we were every moment treading upon them. Nothing but a fignal interpofition 
of providence could have preferved us from being bitten by them, or perilhing either 
by wearinefs or thirft, for fometimes we were a long time without water, and had nothing 
to fupport our flrength in this fatigue but a little honey, and a fmall piece of cows’ flefn 
dried in the fun. 'I'huswe travelled on for many days? fcarce allowing ourfelves any 
reft, till we came to a channel or hollow worn in the mountains by the winter torrents: 
hire we found fome coolnefs, and good water, a bleffing we enjoyed for three days ; 
down this channel all the winter runs a great river, which is dried up in the heats, or 
to fpeak more properly, hides itfelf underground. We walked along its fide fometimes 
feven or eight leagues without feeing any water, and then we found it riling our of 
the ground, at which places we never failed to drink as much as we couldj and fill our 
bottles. 

In our march, there fell out an unlucky accident, which however did not prove of 
tha bad confequence it might have done. The mafter of our camels was an, old 
Mahometan, who had conceived an opinion that it was an zQ. of merit to do us all the 
mifehief he .could ; and in purfuance of his notion, made it bis chief employment, to 
fteal every thing he could lay hold on ; his piety even tranfported jhiim fo far, that one 
morning he ftole and hid the cords of our tents, llie patriarch who faw him at the 
work, charged him with it, and upon his denial, Ihcwed him the end of the cord hang> 
ing from under the faddle of one of his camels. Upon this we went to feize them, 
but were oppofed by^him and the reft of the drivers, who fet themfelv.es in a pollure 
of oppofition with their daggers. Our foldicrs had recourl'e to their ruuilcets, and four 
of them putting the mouths of their pieces to the heads of fome of the nioft obftinate 
and turbulent, ftruck them with fuch a terror, that all the clamour was ftilled in an 
inftant ; none received any hurt but the Moor who had been the occafion of the 
tumult. He was knocked*down by one of our foldiefs, who had cut his tlirout, but 
VOL. XV. ^ D that 
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that the fathers prevented it : he then reftored the cords?,' and was more tradable ever 
after. In all ,my dealings with the Moors, I have always difcovered in them an iH 
matured cowardice, which makes them infupportably infolent, if you fhew them the 
lead refpedi, and cafily reduced to j;cafonable terms, when you treat them with a 
high hand. ^ 

After a march of feme days/- wc came to an opening between ‘the mountains, the 
only paffage out of Dancali into Aby/Tiuia. IleliveR feems to have made this place on 
purpofc for the repofe of w'cary travellers,, who hd’i’e exchange the tortures of 
parching ihirfi:, burniijg farids, and a fultry climate, for the pleafures Vjf fhady trtes, 
tHe rcfroflimcnt* of a clear ftr?am, and the luxury of a cooling breeze. We arrived at 
thk happy place about noon, and the next day at evening left thofe fanning winds, and 
woods flouriihing wiih unfading verdure, for fhe difmal barrennefs of the vaft unin- 
habitable plains, from which Abyllinia is fupplied with fait. Thefe plains arc furrounded 
with high mountains, continually covered with thick clouds which the fun draws from 
the lakes that are here, from which the water runs down into the plain, and is there 
congealed into fait. Nothing can be more curious, than to fee the channels and 
aqueducts that nature has formed in this hard rock, fo exafl: andof fuch admirable con- 
trivance, that they feem to be the work of men. To this place caravans of Abyl^a 
are continually rcibrting, to carry fait into all parts of the empire, which they let a 
great value upon, and which in iheir country is of the fame ufc as money. The fuper- 
liitious Abyfliiis imagine, that the cavities of the mountains are inhabited by evil fpirits 
which appear in different lliapos, calling thofe that pafs, by their 'names as in a 
familiar acquaintance, who, if they go to them, are never fecn afterwards, d'his 
relation was confirmed by the Moorifti olficer wTto came with us, who, as he faid, had 
loft a fervant in that manner : the man certainly fell into the hands of the Galles, 
who lurk in thofe dark retreats, cut the throats of the merc'itants, and carry off their 
effeds. 

The heat making it impoflible to travel through this plain in the day time, wc fet 
out in the evening, and in the night loft our way. It is very dangerous to go through 
this place, for there are no marks of the right road but feme heaps of fait, which wc 
could not fee. Our camel drivers getting together to confult on this occafton, we 
fufpeded they had fome ill defign in hand, and got ready our weapons ; they per- 
ceived our apprehenfions, and fet tis at eafe by kiting us know the rcafon of their 
confultation. Travelling hard all night, wc found ourlclves next morning paft the 
plain; "but the road we were in was not more commodious, the points of the rocks 
pierced our feet ; to encreafe our perplexities wc were alarmed with the approach of 
an armed troop, which our fear immediately fuggefted to be the Gallos, who chi^y 
befet ihefij paffes of the mountains, wc put ourfelvcs on the defenfive, and expeded them, 
whom upon <a more exad examination, we found to be only a caravan of merchants 
come as ufual to fetch faft. 


C|iAP. VIII.— r/?ry hfe their Way, arc in continual Apprchenjioiu of the Galles, 
t They cohie to Duan, and fettle in Ahyjftnia, 

ABOUT nine the next morping we came to the end of this toilfome and rugged 

f iath, where the way divided into two, yet , both led to a well, the only one that was 
bund in our journey. A Moor with three others took the fliorteft, without direding us 
to follow him ; fo we marched forwards we knew not whither, through woods and over 
rocks, without fleep ornuiy other refreihment : at noon the next day we difcovered that 

8 . we 
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we were near the field of fait? Our aiiliffion and diftrefs is not to be ejcpreffed; 
we were all fainting with heat and 'wearinefs, and two of the patriarch’s fervants, were 
upon the point of dying for wa^jt of water. None of us had any but a M&or, who could ^ 
not be prevailed upon to part with it, at Icfs than the weight in gold ; we got fome from 
him at laft, ;md endeavoured to revive the two fervants, while part of us went to look for 
a guide that might put us in the right w’ay. The Moys who had arrived at the w'ell, 
rightlyguefling that we were loft,fent 'Oe of theif company to look for us, whom we heard 
lliouting in the woods, but durlkmatc no anfwer, for fear of the Galles. At length he 
found us, and oonduffed us to tne reft, y^e inftantly forgot dur paft calamities, and had 
no other care than to recover the patriarch’s attendants. We did not give them a fuW 
draught at firft, but poured in the water by drops, ’to moiften their mouths and throats, 
which were extremcly^fwcllcd ; by this eaulion they were foon well. We then fell to 
rating and drinking, and though we had nothing but our ordinary repaft of honey and 
dryed flefti, ihouglit we never had regaled more plcafantly in our lives. 

We durftnot ftay long in this place, for fear of the Galles who lay tbeir ambufhes 
more particularly near this well, by which all caravans muft neceffarily pafs. Our 
apprehenfions were very much encreSfed by our fulpiciun of the camel-drivers, who, as 
wt^Jptagined, had advertifed the Galles of our arrival. The fatigue we had already 
fulled, did not prevent our continuing our march all night : at laft we entered a plain, 
where our drivers told us, we might expect to be attacked by the Galles ; nor was it 
long before our own eyes convinced us, that we were in great danger, for we law as we 
went along, th(j»dead botlies of a caravan who had been lately maffacred, a fight which 
froze our blood, and filled us with pity anti with horror. The fame fate was not far 
from overtaking us, for 4 troop of Galles, who were detached in fearch of us, miffed us 
butan hour or two. We fpent the next night in the mountains, but when we fliould have 
fet out in the morning, wore obliged to a fierce difpute with the old Moor, who had not 
yet loft his indination to dellroy us j he would have had us taken a road, which was full 
of thofe people we wore fo much afraid of: at length findih^ he could not prevail with us, 

^ that we charged the goods upon him as belonging to the Emperor, to whom he fhould 
be»nfwerable for the lofs of them, he confented, in a fullcn way, to go with us. 

The defire of getting out of the reach of the Galles, made us prefs forward with 
great expedition, and indeed, fear having entirely engrolied our minds, we were perhaps 
• lefs fenftble of all our labours and difficulties; fo violent an apprehenfion of ^ne danger, 
made us look on many others with unconcern ; our pains at laft found fome mtermiffion 
at the foot of the mountains of Duan the frontier of Abyflinia which feparates from 
‘ the>country of the Moors, through which we had travelled. 

Here we imagined we might repofe fecurely, a felicity we had long been ftrangers to. 
Here we began to rejoice at the conclufion of our labours ; the place was cool, and 
pleafant, the water excellent, and the birds melodious ; forat of our company Went into 
the wood to divert themfelves with hearing the birds, and frightening the monkies, 
creatui^ fo cunning, that they would not ftir if a mafi came unarmed, but would run 
immediately when they favva gun. At this place our camel drivqfs left us, to go 
to the feaft of St. Michael, which the ^Ethiopians celebrate the fixteenth of June. "V^e 
perfuaded thern, however to leave us their camels and four of their company to 
care of them. , 

We had not waited many days, before fome meffeng^rs came to us, with an aqgount, 
that father Baradas, with the Emperor’s nephew, and many other perfons of difUndion, 
vraited for us at fome diftance; we loaded our camels, suid following the courfe of the 
river, came in faven hours K> the place we were direded to halt at. Father Manuel 

J> 2 Baradas 
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Bamtdas and all the comjkany, \rho had wuted for us a confiderable dme, on- the top of 
the mountain, came down which they faw our tents, ,and congratulated our arrival. It 
,is not eafy to ekprefs the benevolence and tendemefs with which they embraced us, and 
the concern they ihewed at fwing us worn away with hwger, labour, and wearinels, 
our cloaths tattered, and our feet bloody. 

We left this place of interyiew the next day, and on the aift of June, arrived at 
Freraone the refidencc of the miflionaries, where w^e were welcomed by great numbers 
of catholics, both Portuguefe and Aby({ins<, who fpared no endeavours to make us forget 
all we had fuffered in fo hai^rdous n journey, undertakeii, with no other mteution, than 
ta condud; them in th6 way of lalvation. 


A DESCRIPTION OF ABYSSINIA. 

CHAP. I. — Tbe Hijiory of Abyffinia. An account of the Queen ef Sheba, and of Queen 

Candace. The Convetfion of the Abyffins. 

THE original of the Abyflins like that of all other nations, is obfeuro, and unceri 
The tradition generally received, derives them from Cham the fon of Noah and they 
pretend, however improbably, that from his time till now, the legal facceffion t>f tlirir 
Kings, hath never been interrupted, and that the Supreme Powe’r hath always continued 
in the fame family. An authentic genealogy, traced up fo higii, could not but be 
extremely curious ; and with good realbn might the EmjJerors of Abyflinia bnaft them- 
feives the mofl iiluftrious and ancient family in the world." But there arc no real 
grounds for imagining thut Providence has youchfafed them fo dillinguifliing a protec- 
tion, and from the wars with which this empire hath been fliakcn in thefe latter ages, we 
may juftly believe, that like all others it has fuft'ered its revolutions, and that the hiliory 
of the Abyflins is corrupted with fables. This empire is known by the name of the 
kingdom of Prefter-John. For the Portuguefe having heard fuch wonderful relations 
of an ancient and famous Chrillian Hate called by that name, in the Indies, imagined it 
fcould be none but this of ^Ethiopia. Many things concurred to make them of this 
opinion : there was no Chriftian kingdom or ftate in the Indies, of which all was true 
which they heard of this land of Prelter-John : and there vas none in the other parts of 
the wqrld who was 'a Chriflian feparated from the catholick church, but what was 
known, except this kingdom of Aithiopia. It has therefore pafied for the kingdom of 
PrefterJohn, fince the time that it was difeovered by the Portuguefe in the reign of 
King Joto the fecond. 

The country is properly called Abyflinia, and the people term then^fclvcs Abyflins. 
Their hiftories count an hundred and fixty two reigns, from Cham to 'Faciladas or 
Bafllidcs ; among which fomc women are remarkably celebrated. One of tj^c molt 
renowned is the Queen of Sheba, mentioned in Scripture, whom the natives call 
Ificaula or Mache^a, and in their tranflation of the gofpcl, Nagifta Azeb, which in their 
language is Queen of the fouth. They flill fliew the ruins of a city which appear^ to 
have been once of note, as the place where flie kept her court, arid a villllge wliich from 
its bcipg the place of her birth, they call the land of Saba. The Kings of ASthiopia 
draw their boalled pedigree from Minilech the fon of this Queen aid Solomon. The 
other Queen, for whom they retain a great veneration, is Candace, whom they call 
Judith, and indeed if what they relate of her, could be proved, there never was, araongft 
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the moft ifluftrioiis and tneficent foverdgns, any to whom their country was more 
indebted, for it is faid, that ihe being converted by Inda her Eunuch whom St. Philip 
baptifed, prevailed with her fut^'eds, to quit the worship of idols, and prdfefs the futh 
of Jefus Chrift. This opinion appears to me without. any better foundation, than another 
of the converfion of the Aby^ins to the Jewifli rites, by the Queen of Sheba at Iwr 
return from the couA ,of Solomon. They hpwever, whq patrpnife thefe traditions, give 
, us very fpecious accounts of the zea] a^id piety the Abyffins at their firft convm^on. 
Many, they fay, abandoned all the pleafures a^d vanities of life for folitade, and religious 
auft(*ritiesj others devoted theiNfelves tQ*God in an*ecclefiaftical life; they who could 
not do thefe, fet apait their revenues for building churcljes, endowing chapels, and 
founding monafterics, anty fpent their wealth in corny ornaments for the churches, and 
velTels for the alters. , ft is true, that this people has a natural difpolition to goodnels, 
they are ver} liberal of their alms, they much frequent their churches, and are very 
ftudiouvS to adorn them ; they pra£tife falling and othw mortifications, and notwithftanding 
their feparation from the Roman church, and the corruptions which h^ve crept into 
their faith, yet retain in a great ineafure the devout fervour of the primitive Chriftians. 
There never were greater hopes of uniting this people to the church of Rome, which 
th<i| adherence to the Eutichian herefy has made very difficult, than in the time of 
Sultan Segued, who called us into his dominions in the year 1625, from whence we 
were expelled in 1634. As I have lived a long time in this country, and borne a lliare 
in ail that has pafled, 1 .w'ill prefent the reader with a Ihort account of what I have 
obferved, and m the revolution which forced us to abandon .dBthiopia, and deltroyedall 
our hopes of reuniting this kingdom with the Roman chprch. 

The empire of Abyflinia hath been one of the larged which hidory gives us an 
account of : it extended formerly from the Red Sea to the kingdom of Congo, and 
from Egypt to the Indian*Sea. It is not long fince it contained forty provinces ; but 
is now not much bigger than all Spain, and confids but of five kingdoms, and fix pro- 
vinces, of which, part is entirely fubjedl to the Emperor* and part only pays him fotne 
. tribute, or acknowledgement of dcfpendimce, either voluntarily or by compulfion. 
Sofaie of thefe are of very large extent the kingdoms of Tigre, Bagameder and 
Goiama, are as big as Portugal, o;- bigger ; Amharii and Damote are fomechiug lelis. 
The provinces are inhabited by Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Chridians ; the lad is the 
• reigning and cllablilhed religion. J’his diverfity of people and religion is the reafon 
that the kingdom in difi'erent parts ts under different forms of government, and that 
their laws and culloms arc extremely various. 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Amhara are tlie mod civilized and polite ; and 
next to them the natives of Tigre, or the true Abyffins. The red, except the Da- 
motes, the Gafates, and the Agaus. which approach fomewhat nearer to civility, are 
entirely rude and barbarous. Among thefe nations the Ganes, who firft al:t?ined the 
world in 154*»- have remarkably diftinguiffil'd themlelves, by th^ ravages they have 
committed, and the terror they have ralfed in this pa^t of i^frica^ They neither fow 
their lands, nor improve them by any kind of culture; but, liviqg upon milk and 
flefh, encamp, like the Arabs, without any fettled habitation.. Tliey praflife no rhes 
of worfhip, though ^Jley believe, that in the regions above, there dwells a Bcingi>tnat 
governs the world : whether by this Being they meaiv.the fun or the Iky is*not known ; 
or indeed, whether they have not fome conception *of the God (hat created^ them, 
'Phis deity they call in their language Oul. In other matters they are yet more 
ignorant, and have fome cuftoms fo contrary even to the laws of nature, as nnght 
almod afford reafon to doubt whether they are endued with, reafon. The chriftianity 
^ • profeifed . 
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profefled by the Abyffins is fo corrupted with fuperftitfonsi errors, and h^reHes, and 
fo mingled with ceremcmies borrowed from the Jews, that little beCdes the name of 
chriftianity is to be found here j and the thorns may, be faid to have choaked the 
grain. This proceeds in a gVeat meafure from the diverfity of religions which are 
tolerated there, either by negligence or from motives of policy; and the fame caufe 
hath produced fuch various revolutions, revolts, and civil war^, within thcfe later 
agei, For thofe different fefks do not^fily admit, of an union with each other, or a 
quiet fubjeflion to the fame monarch. The Abyffins eannot properly be faid to have 
ether cities or houfes ; they live either in tents, or if- cottages made of ftraw*and 
day ; for they very rhrely build with ftone. Their villages, or towns, confift of thefe 
foils ; yet even of fuch villages they have but few, becaufc tke grandees, the viceroys, 
and the Emperor hirafelf are always in the tamp, that they njay be prepared, upon 
the moft fudden fummons, fo go where the exigence of affairs demands their pre fence. 
And this precaution is no more than neceflary for a prince every year engaged cither 
in foreign wars, or inteftinc commotions. Thefe towns have each a governor, whom 
they call gadarc, over whom is the educ, or lieutenant, and both are accountable to 
•an officer called the afamacon, or mouth of the King; becaufe he receives the 
revenues, which he pays into the hands of the relatina-fala, or grand mafter of the 
houfehold : fometimes the Emperor creates a ratz, or viceroy, general over all the 
empire, who is fuperior to all his other officers. 

iEthiopia produces very near the fame kinds of provifions a^ Portugal ; though, by 
the extreme lazinefs of the inhabitants, in a much lefs quantity: however, there are 
fome roots, herbs, and fruits, which grow there much better than in other places. 
What the ancients imagined of the torrid zone being uninhabitable, is fo far from 
being true, that this climate is very temperate : the heats, indeed, are exceffive in 
Congo and Monomotapa, but in Abyllinia they enjoy a perpeiual fpriiig, more delicious 
and charming than that in our country. The blacks here are not ugly like thofe of 
the kingdoms I have fpoken of, but have better features, and are not without wit and 
delicacy ; their apprehenhon is quick, and their judgment found. The heat of the 
fun, however it may contribute to their colour, is not the only reafon of it ; therC is 
fome peculiarity in the temper and conftitution of their bodies, fmee the fame men, 
tranfported into cooler climates, produce children very near as black as themfelves. 

They have here two harvefts in the year, which is a fu^cient rccompenfe for the 
fniall produce of each^, one harveft they have in the winter, which lafts through the 
months of July, Augull, and September, the other in the fpring ; their trees are 
always green, and it is the fault of the inhabitants, that they produce fo little fruit, the 
foil being well adapted to all forts, efpecially thofe that come from the Indies. They 
have in the greatef); plenty raifins, peaches, four pomgranates, and fugar>canes, and 
fome figsi Moft of thefe are ripe about Lent, which the Abyffins keep with great 
ftri^nefs. * , ^ ^ ^ 

After the vegetable produfts of this country, it feems not improper to mention the 
animals which are found in it, of which here are as great numbers, of as m^y different 
fpccics, as in any country in the world : it is infefted with lions, of many kirids, among 
which are many of that which is called the lyon royal. I c^ot help giving the 
reader on this occafton, a relation of a fad which I was an ^ye-wilnefs of. A lion 
having taken his haunt, near the place where 1 lived, killed all the oxen and cows, 

* Une recolte fe fait dans I’biver, qui dure pendant les Mois dc Juillet, Aouft, et Septembre, et I’autrc 
dans k printems. •> 

and 
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and did a |;reat deal of Ahef mifchief, of which I heard new complaints every day. 
A fervant of mine havi% taken a refolution to free the country from this deftrojrer, 
went out one day with twl Japces, and after he had been fome time in*queft of him, 
found him with his mouth\l! fmeared with the blood of a cow he had juft devoured j’ 
the man ruftied upon him, l^nd thruft his lancd into his throat with fuch violence that 
it came out betweert his Ihoulders } the bead, with one^dreajiful roar, fell down into a 
pit, and lay ftruggling, till my fcrva»»t difpatched him. I meafured the body ol^ this 
lion, and found him twelve feet beltween th| head and the tail. 

CHAP. II . — The Animal^ Ahyjftnia ; the Elephant, Unicorn, their Hirfes and Cows ; 

with a particular Account of the Moroc. • 

THERE are fo gr?;at numbers of elephants in Abyffinia, that in one evening we * 
met three hundred of them in three troops : as they filled up the whole way, we were 
in great perplexity a long time what meafures to take ; at length, having implored the 
prutetlion of that Providence that fuperintends the whole creation, we went forwards 
through the midft of them, withoift any injury. Once we met four young elephants, 
and an old one that played with them, lifting them up with her trunk ; they grew 
enraged on the fudden, and ran upon us ; wc had no way of fccuring ourfelyes but by 
flight, which, however, would have been fruitlefs, had not our purfuers been ftopped 
by a deep ditch. The elephants of ,(Ethiopia are of fo ftupendous a fize, that when I 
was mounted cat a large mule*, I could not reach with my hand within two fptms of the 
lop of their backs. In Abyfiiuia is likewifo found the rhinoceros, a mortal enemy to 
the elephant. In the province of Agaus, has been feen the unicorn, that beaft fo 
much talked of, and f'.> little known : the prodigious fwiftnefs with which this creature 
runs from one wood intc* another, has given me no opportunity of>cxamining it par- 
ticularly, yet 1 have had fo near a fight of it as to be able to give fome defeription of 
it. i he ffiape is the fanio with that of a beautiful horfe,«exa£l and nicely proportioned, 
of a bay colour, with a black tail, which in fome provinces is long, in others very 
fhisrr : fome have long manes hanging to the ground. They are fo timorous, that 
they never feed but furroumlcd with other bcafts that defend them. Deer and other’ 
defcncclefs aiiimals tdrcii herd about the elephant, which, contenting himfelf with 
roots and leaves, jireforves thoh; beafls that place themfcives, as it were, under his 
proteftion, from iho rage and norcciiefs of others that would devour them*. 

The horf'jR of .tVliyilinia arc excellent ; their mides, oxen, and cows are without 
number, .and in thei'e principally confifts the wealth of this country, Theyliavea 
very particular cuftom, which obliges every man that hath a thoufand cows, to fave 
every year one day's r.n.i;, of all his herd, and make a bath with it for his relations, * 
entertaining them afterwards with a i'plendid feaft. This ' hey do fo many days each 
year, as they have themfands of cattle, fo that to exprefs how rich^any many is,- they 
tell you he bathes fo niany times. I'he tribute paid*out of their ’herds to the King, 
which is not the moft inconfiderable of his revenues, is one cow in ten every three 
years. The beeves are of feveral kinds ; one fort they have without horns, which are 
of no other ufe than to carry burthens, and ferve inftead of mules. Another twice as 
big as ours which they breed to kill, fattening them with the milk of three or four 
cows. Their horns are fo large, the inhabitants ufe them for pitchers, and each will 
hold about five gallons. One, of thefe oxen, fat and ready to be killed, may be bought 
at moft for two crowns. I have purchafed five iheep, , or five goats with nine kids, - 
for a piece of calico worth about a crown, 

JThe 
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The Afayffins Ijave many fort of fowls both wild and tamj } fome of the dormer we 
are yet unacquainted with : there is one of wonderful beautt, which I have feen in no 
other place except Peru: it has inftead of a comb, a Ihort horn upon its 
which is thick and round, and open at the top. The favez, or devil’s horfe! 
looks at a diftance like a man drefled in feathers, it walks/ with abundance of majelly^ 
till it hnds idelf purfued, and then takes vnng, and flies aWay. But amongll all their 
birds, there is none more remarkable than the.moroc, or honey-bird, which is fur- 
luflied by nature with a peculiar inftinff ojf faculty of difcovering honey. They have 
here multitude| of bees of various kinds ; fome are q me, like ours, and form their 
combs in hives. Of the wild ones, fome place , their wney in hollow trees, others 
hi4e it in holes in the ground, which they cover fo careiL’^jy, that though they are 
commonly in the highway, they are feldom found, unlefs by the moroc’s help, which, 
when he has difcovered any honey, repairs immediately to the road fide, and when 
he fees a traveller, lings, and claps his wings, making many motions to invite him to 
follow him, a\pd when he peredves him coming, flies before him from tree to tree, 
till he comes to the place where the bees have ftored their treafure, and then begins to 
fing melodioufly. The Abyflin takes the honey, without failing to leave part of it for 
the bird, to reward him for his information. This kind of honey I have often tailed, 
and do not find that it differs from the other forts in any thing but colour; it is fome- 
what blacker. The great quantity of honey that is gathered, and a prodigious number 
of cows that is kept here, have often made me call Abylfinia a land of honey and 
butter. 

r 

CHAP. TSL,’^The Manner tf Eating in Abyjftnia^ their Drefi^ their HofpHalityy and 

Traffic, 

THE great lords, and even the Emperor himfelf, maintain their tables with no 
great expence. The veffels they make ufe of are black earthernware, which, the older 
it is, they fet a greater value on. Their way of dreffing their meat, an European, till 
he hath long accuflomcd to it, can hardly be perfuaded to like, every thing they 
eat fmells ftrong and fwims with butter. They make no ufe of either linen or plates. 
The perfons of rank never touch what they eat, but have their meat cut by their pages, 
and put into their mouths. When they feaft a friend they kill an ox, and fet imme- 
diately a quarter of him raw upon the" table, (for their moft'elegant treat is raw beef 
newly killed) with pepper and fait ; the gall of the ox ferves them for oil and vinegar ;■ 
fome, to heighten the delicacy of the entertainment, add a kind of fauce, which they call 
mant|^ made of what they take out of the guts of the ox ; this they fet on the fire, with 
butter, fait, pepper, and onion. Raw beef, thus relifhed, is their niceft dilh, and is 
eaten by them with the fame appetite and pleafure as we eat the bell partridges* 
They have often done me the favour of helping me to fome of this fauce, and I had 
no way to decline eating It, befides telling them it was too good for a miflionary. 

The common drink of the Abyflins is beer and mead, which they drink to pxt’pfr, 
when they vifit one another ; nor can there be a greater ofience agamfl; good manners, 
than to let the^guells go away fober : their liquor is always prefented by a fervant, who 
drinks firft himfelf, and then gives'' the cup to the company, in the order of their 
quality. ^ ^ 

The meaner fort of people here drefs themfelves very plain ; they only wear drawers, 
and a th ek garment of cotton, that covers the refl; of their bodies : the people of 
quality, i^fpecially thofe that frequent the court, run into. the contrary extreme, and 

It ruih 
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ruin themfeives witn coiwy I^abits. They wear all forts of filks, and particularly the 

fine velvets of Turkey. | . * . u i -it 

They love briglit antugl^ring colours, and drefs themfeives much in the Turkim 
manner, except that their Moaths are wider, and their drawers cover their legs. 1 hw 
robes are always full of gold and filver embroidery. They are moft exaA about their 
hair, which is lon^ and twiited, and their care of it is fuch that they go bare>headed 
whilft they are young for fear of jpe iling i% ljut afterwards wear red caps, and forne- 
times turbans after the Turkifh famion. ^ | 

The ladies' ^refs is yet mojfc magni^cent and eipenfive; their robes are as lai^e as 
thofe of the religious, of t|/brdcr of St. Bernard,. I'hey Jiave i^rious ways of dr^fig 
their heads, and fpare ru^ cxpence in ear-rings, necklaces, or any thing that may c«n« 
tribute to let them oft' to advantage. • They are not much referved or confined, and . 
have fo much liberty in vifiting one another, that their hufbands often fufier by it ; 
but for this evil there is no remedy, efpecially when a man marries a princefs, or one 
of the royal family. Befides their cloaths, the AbyiEns have no moveables or furni- 
ture of much value, or doth their manner of living admit of them. 

One- cuftom of this country deferves to be remarked : when a ftranger comes to a 
village, or to the camp, the people are obliged to entertain him and his company accord- 
ing to his rank. As foon as be enters a houfe (for they have no inns in this nation), 
the mafter informs his neighbours that he hath a gueft j immediately they bring in 
bread and all kinds of pruvifions ; and there is great care taken to provide enough, 
becaufe if theagueft complains, the town is obliged to pay double the value of what 
they ought to have furnilhed. I'his pradlice is fo well eftablifhed that a ftranger 
goes into a houle of one he never faw with the fame familiarity and aifurance of wel- 
come as into that of an intimate friend or near relation ; a cuftom very convenient, 
but which gives encouragement to great numbers of vagabonds throughout the king- 
dom. ^ 

There is no money in Abyftinia, except in the eaftem provinces, where they have 
iron coin : but in the chief provinces ail commerce is managed by exchange. Their 
chief trade confifts in provifions, cows, fheep, goats, fowls, pepper, and gold, which 
is weighed out to the purchafer. uiid principally in fait, which is properly the money 
of this country. 

When the.Abyffuis are engaged in a law-fuit, the two parties make choice of a 
judge, and plead their own caufi; before him ; and if they cannot agree in their choice, 
the governor of the place appoints them one, from whom there lies an appeabto the 
viceroy and to the Emperor himfelf. All caufes are determined on the fpot: no 
writings are produced. The judge fits down on the ground in the midft of the high 
road, where all that pieaie may be prefent : the two perfons concerned ftand before him, 
with their friends about them, who ferve as their attornits. The plaintiff fp^ks firft, 
the defendant apfwers him ; each is permitted to rejoin three or four times, then 
filencc is commanded, and the judge takes the opinions of thofe that are about him : 
if the evidence be deemed fufficient, he pronounces fentence, which in fome cafes is 
decifive and without appeal. He then takes the criminal into cuftody till he hath 
made fatisfaflion ; bu( if it be a crime puniftiable with death, he is delivered over to 
the profecutor, who m^y put him to death at his own diferetion. 

They have here a particular way of punill^ng adultery ; a woman convi&ed of that 
crime IS condemned to forfeit all her fortune, is turned out of her huiband's houfe, in 
a mean drefs, and is forbid ever to enter it again j ihe has only a needle given her to 
get her living with. Sometimes her head is Ihaved, except one lock of hair, which is 
voi.. XV. y E ‘ left 
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left her, and even that depends on the will of her hufband, T/ho has it liketmfc in his 
choice whether he will receive her again or not j if he replves never to admit her, 
^hey are both at liberty to marry whom they will. There h another cuftom amongft 
them yet more extraordinary, which is, that the wife is pushed whenever the huKband 
proves falfe to the marriage contra^ ; this punilhmcnt indeed extends no farther than 
a pecuniary mul£l, and what feems more equitable, the hufband is obliged to pay a 
fum of money to his wife. When thehuCiand'profecutes his wife’s gallant, if he can 
produce any proofs of a criminal converfa.ioi\, he recovers, for damages, forty cows, 
forty horfes, and fort]|j^ fuits of cloaths, and the fame nVmbcr of other 'things j if 'the 
gSllant be unable to pay him, he is committed to prifon,^*\ 7 d continues there during 
the hufband’s pleafure, who, if he fets him at liberty befor^he whole fine be paid, 
obliges him to take an oath, that he is going to procure the rell^ that he may be able 
to make full fatisfaflion. Then the criminal orders meat and drink to be brought out, 
they eat and drink together, he afles a formal pardon, which is not granted at firft ; 
however, the- hufband forgives firft one part of the debt, and then another, till at 
length the whole is remitted. 

A hufband that doth not like his wife, may eafily find means to make the marriage 
void, and, what is worfe, may difmifs the fecond wife with Icfs difficulty than he took 
her, and retnm to the firft ; fo that marriages in this country are only for a term of 
years, and laft no longer than both parties are plcafed with each other, which is one 
mftance how far diftant thefe people are from the purity of the primitive believers, 
which they pretend to have preferved with fo great ftriftnefs. The nlarriages are in 
Ihort no more than bargains, made with this provifo, that when any difeontent ihall 
arife on either fide, they may feparate, and marry whom they *plearc, each taking back ^ 
what they brought with them. 

CHAP. IV. -^An Account of the Religion of the Ab^jffms. 

YET though there is a great difterence between our manners, cuftoms, civil go- 
vernment, and thofe of the Abyffins, there is yet a much greater in points of faith ; 
forfo many errors have been introduced, and ingrafted into jheir religion, by their 
ignorance, their reparation from the Catholic church, and their intercourfe with Jews, 
Pagans, and Mahometans, that their prefent religion is ntSthing but a kind of confufed ■ 
mifceilany of Jewifh and Mahometan fuperftitions, with which they have corrupted 
thofe remnants of Chriftianity which they ftill retain. 

They have however preferved the belief of our principal myfteries, they celebrate 
with a great deal of piety, the paffion of our Lord, they reverence the crofs ; they 
pay a great devotion to the Bleffed Virgin, the angels, and the faints ; they obferve 
the feftivals, and pay a ftrift regard to the Sunday. Every month they com- 
memorate the afttimption of th^ Virgin Mary, and are of opinion, that no 6hriftiahs 
befide themfelves, have a true fenfe of the greatnefs of tfip mother of God, or pay her 
the honours that tre due to her. There arc fome tribes amongft them (for they arc 
diftinguilhed like the Jews by their tribes), among whom the crime of fwearing by the 
name of the Virgin is punifhed with forfdturc of goods and even with lofs of life : 
they are equally fcrupulous of fwearing by St. George. Every week they keep aTeaft 
to the honour of the Apoftles and Angels ; they come to mafs with greit devotion, 
and love to hear the word of God. They receive the facrament often, but do not 
always prepare themfelves by -confeffion. Their charity to the poor may be faid to 
exceed the proper bounds that prudence ought to fet to it, tor it contributes to encourage 

i6 great 
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great numbers ot oeggaiv, wfiich are a grc^t annoyance to the vrhole kingdom, and as 
I have often faid, aiford more exercife to a Chriftian*s patience than ]iLs charity ufor 
thar infolence is fuch, th» they will reftife what is offered them, if it be not fo much 
as they think proper to alL 

Though the Abyffins ha^e not many images they have great numbers of pifturcs, 
and perhaps pay them fomewhat too high a degree of worlhip. The feverity of their 
fafts is equal to that of the primitive church :,in Lent they never cat till after fun-fet. 
Their fafts are the more fevere becaufe m<|k and butter are forbidden them, and no 
rcaroii or neoeffity whatfoevg# can procure them & pemiflion to eat meat, and their 
country, affording no filhyi^ey live only on roo^s and pulie. t)n falU-days they neter 
drink but at their meatf* and the priefts never communicate till evening, for fea» of 
profaning them. Tliey do not think themfelves obliged to faft till they have children^ 
cither married, or fit to be married, which yet doth not fecure them very long from 
thefe mortifications, becaufc their youths marry at the age of ten years, and their girl# 
younger. • 

There is no nation where excommunication carries greater terrors than among the 
Abyflihs, which puts it in the power of the priefts to abufc this religious temper of the 
people, as well as the authority they receive from if, by excommunicating them, as 
they often do, for the leaft trifle in which their iiuereft is concerned. 

No country in the world is fo full of churches, monafteries, and ecclefiaftics, a# 
Abyffinia ; it is not poljiblc to fing in one church or monaftery without being heard by 
another, and perhaps by fevcral. 'Lhey fing the pfalms of David, of which, as well as 
the other parts of the holy Icripfures, they have a very exad tranflation in their own 
language ; in which, «tiough accounted canonical, the books of the Maccabees are 
omitted, 't he inftruraents of niufic made ufo of in their rites of worfhip, are little 
drums, which they hang*about their necks, and beat with both their hands ; thefe are 
carried even by their chief men, and by the graveft of their ecclefiaftics. 7'hey have 
flicks likcwil'c, with w'hich they ftrike the ground, accompanying the blow with a 
motion of their whole bodies. They begin their concert by ftamping their feet on the 
gfound, and playing gently on their infiruments j but w'hen they have heated them* 
fclves by degrc'cs, ihgy leave of tirumming, and fall to leaping, dancing, and clapping 
their hands, at the fame time ft raining their voices to the utmoft pitch, till at length 
they have no regard cither to the tunc or the paufes, and feem rather a» riotous than 
a religious aflembly. For this manner of worfliip they cite the pfaim of David ; 
O clap your hands all ye natiojis. Tints they niifapply the facred writings to ’defend 
praflices yet more rorremi than ihofe I have been fpeaking of. 

They are pofl'elf.'cl wirlt a ?! range notion, that they are the only true Chriftians in 
the world ; as for us, they ftrmr:. d r.s as heretics, and were under the greateft fur- 
prize at hearing us mention tin- Virgin Mary with the rcfpcfl: which is due to her, and 
told us, that wo could not be eniively barbarians, fiiyre we ivere acquainted with the 
mother of (Jod. It plainly, ajjpears that prepoffeflions fo ftrong, which receive more 
ftrength from the ignorance of the people, have very little tcnJeacy to difpofe them 
to a reunion with the Catholic church. 

They have fome opinions peculiar to themfelves about purgatory, fhe creation of 
fouls, and fomc of oun myfterics. 'Fhey repeat baptifm every year, they retain the 
praflice of circumcifion, they obfervo the fabbath, they abftain from all thofc forts of 
flelh which are forbidden by the law. Brothers cfpoufe the wives of their brothers, 
and to conclude, they obferve a great number of Jew'Uh ceremonies, 
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Though they know the words which Jefus Chrift appoint^, to be ufed in the admi> 
nUbation of baptiTm, they have without fcruple fubftituted otters in their place, which 
makes the validity of their baptifm, and the reality of their wriftianity, very doubtful. 
They have a few names of faints, the fame with thofe in thw Roman martyrology, but 
they often infert others, as Zama la Cota, the Life of Truth^ Ongulari the Etangelifl; 
Afca Georgi, the Mouth of jSain^ George. 

To bring back this people into the e0cl^ure of .the Catholic church, from which 
they had been feparated fo many ages, was (ait- foie view and intention with which we 
undertook fo long and toilfome a journey,, crufifed fo maV;y feas, and p^tflf.'d ib mafty 
deferts, with the^atniofl'hazarfl of our lives : 1 am certain th^t we travelled more than 
feym thoufand leagues before we arrived at our refidence at Ffemona. 

We came to this place, anciently called Maigoga, on the 21ft, of June, as I have 
* faid before, and were obliged to continue there till November, becaufe the winter begins 
here in May, and its greateft rigour is from the middle of June, to the middle of 
September. The rains that are almoft continually hilling in this feafon make it ira- 
poffible to go far from home, for the rivers overflow their banks, and therefore in a 
place dike this, where there are neither bridges nor boats, are, if they are not fordable, 
utterly impaflfable. Some indeed have croffed them by means of a cord faflened on 
both fides of the water, others tie two beams together, and placing themftlves upon 
them, guide them as well as they can, but this experiment is fo dangerous, that it hath 
coll many of thefe bold adventures their lives. This is not all the danger, for there is 
yet more to be apprehended from the unwholefomenefs ^of the air, and the vapours 
which arife from the fcorched earth at the fall of the firft fhowers, than from the 
torrents and rivers. Even they who Ihelter themfelves in houfes find great difliculty 
to avoid the difeafes that proceed from the noxious qualities of thefe vapours. From 
the beginning of June to that of September it rains more dr lefs every d ly. The 
rooming is generally fair and bright, but about two hours after noon th ’ Iky is clouded, 
and immediately fucceeds a violent ftorm, with thunder and lightning flafliing in the 
mull dreadful manner. While thislafls which is commonly three or four hours, none 
go out of doors. The ploughman upon the firfl; appearance of it, unyokes his oxen, 
and betakes himfelf with them into covert. Travellers provide for iheir fecurity in the 
neighbouring villages, or fet up their tents, every body flies to fome ihelter, as well to 
avoid the unt^holefomcnefs as the violence of the rain, l^e thunder is afloniihing, 
and the lightning often deflroys great numbers, a thing 1 can fpeak of from my own 
experience, for it once flaflicd fo near me, that 1 felt an uneaflntTs on that (ide for a long 
time after at the fame time it killed three young children, and having run round ray 
room went out, and killed a man and woman three hundred paces oflF. When the 
jflorm is over the fun (hiues our as before, and one would not imagine !t had rained, 
but that the ground appears deluged. Thus pafles the Abyflinian winter, -a dreadful 
feafon. in which therwhole kingdom languifhes with numberlefs difeafes, an afl 9 i(tion, 
which however grievous, is yet equalled, by the clouds of. grafhoppers, which fly in 
fuch numbers from ,the defert, that the fun is hid and the fky darkened ; whenever 
this plague appears, nothing is feen through the whole region, bur the mod ghadiy 
conflernation,^ or heard but the mod piercing lamentations, for wherever they fail, that 
unhappy ^lace is laid wade and ruined, they leave aot one blade o£ grafs, nor any ho]^ 
of a harveft. ^ 

Gud, who often makes calamities fubfervient to his will, pernutted this very afilio* 
tion to be the caufe of the conv^on of many of the natit^s, who might have oth^- 
wife died in their errors ; for part of the country being ruined by the gralho|^rs that 
( V year 
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year in w^ich we arrivedi at Abylfinia, many, who were forced to leave thdr halnta- 
tions, and feek the neccflaMesoi life in other places, came to that part o^ the land where 
fomeofour miffionaries preaching, and laid hold on that mercy which God^ 
feemed to have appointed ur others. 

As we could not go to miurt before November, we refolved, that we might not be 
idle, to preach and*iiiilru£l; the people in the country;, in purfuance of this refolution, 

1 was fent to a mountain, two joutnej^diflant from Maigoga. The lord or 
governor of the place, was a catholic, and n|d delired miffionaries, W his wife had con> 
cehred an implacabie averlio^both from' us and the Roman church, and almoll all the 
inhabitants of that mouniarrrwere infeded with the farae,prejuffices asjhe. They had 
been perfuaded, that tht^ nofts which we confecrated and gave to the commu^ica^ts, 
were mixed with juices drained from (he fielh of a camel, a dog, a hare, and a fwine ; 
all creatures, which the Abyffins look upon with abhorrence, believing them unclean, * 
and forbidden to them, as they were to the Jews. We had no way of undeceiving 
them, and they fled fn)in us whenever we approached. We carried with us our tent, 
our chs»Hces and ornaments, and all that was neceffary for faying mafs. The lord of 
the village, who like other perfons of quality throughout Ethiopia, lived on the top of 
a mountain, received us with very great civility. All that depended upon him, had 
built their huts round about him ; lo that this place compared with the other towns of 
Abyflinia feems conflderable : as foon as we arrived he fent us his compliments, with 
a prefent of a cow, which among them, is a token of h-'gh refpeft. We had no way 
of returning this favour but by killing the cow, and fending a quarter fmoaking, with 
the gall, which amouglt them is clteemed the molt delicate part. I imagined for fome 
time that the gall of animals was iels bitter in this country than elfewhere, but upm 
tafling it, 1 found it more; and yet have frequently feen our fervants drink large 
glafll-s of it with the fatifl,* pieafure that we drink the rooft delicious wines. 

We chofc to begin our imfiion with the lady of the village, and hoped that her pre- 
judice and obfliiiacy, however great, would in lime yiefd to the advice and example of 
her hufband, and that her convorfion would have a great influence on the whole village, 
but having loll feveral clays without being able to prevail upon her to hear us on any 
one point, we kft the p’ace, an i went to another mountain, higher and better peopled : 
when we came to the villap on the top of it, where the lord lived, we were furprifed 
with the cries and lamentations of men that feemed to fufier or apprehend fome dread- 
ful calamity ; and were told, untjn enquiring the caufe, that the inhabitants had been 
perfuaded that we were the devil’s miffionaries, who came to feduce them from ahe true 
religion, that forefieing fomt! of their neighbours would be ruined by the temptation, 
they were lamentiu>:, the niisfortutie which was coming upon them. When we 
began to apply ourfelves to the work of the miffion, we could not by any 
perfuade any but the lord and the prictl to receive us into their houfes; the reft were 
rough and untradlable to that degree that, after havmg concerted* fix, we defpaired of 
making any farther progre(f, and thought it beft to'remove to other towns where we 
might be better received. , 

W’e found however a more unpleafing treatment at the next place, and had certainly 
ended our lives there, Itad we not been prote6;ed by the governor, and the prieft, who, 
though not reconciled to the Roman church, yet fhewed us the utmoft civility ; the 
governor informed us of a defign againft our lives, and advifed us not to go out after 
funfet, and gave us guards to proted us from the infults of the populace. 

We made no long ftay in a place where they ftopped their ears againft the 
voice of God, but returned to the foot of that mountain which we had left feme 
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days before ; we were furrounded, as foon as we began to priacb, with a multitude of 
au^tors, who pme either in expe^btion of being inftrufked/or from a delire of grati- 
i^ing their cunolity, and God bellowed fuch a blclfingt u^n our apoHoHcal labours, 
that the whole village was converted in a Ihort time. We? then removed to another 
at the middle of, the mountain, fituat^ in a kind of natural parterre^ or garden: 
the foil was fruitful, and the. tree? that fliaded it from the fcorching heat of the fun, 
gave it an agreeable and refrelhingi^ocinefs;- had here the convenience of 
improving the ardour and piety of our newflconverts, and at the fame time, of leading 
more into the way of the true religion : and indeed oi^fuccefs exceeded the utmbil 
of our hopes, wq. had id’ a lliovt time great numbers whom\iii^thought capable of being 
adipitted to the facraments of baptifm and the mafs. 

We erefted our tent, and .placed our altar under fome great trqes, for the benefit of 
‘the Ihade; and every day before fun-rifing, my companion and I began to catechife and 
inllrud thefe new Catholics ; and ufed our utmoft endeavours to make them abjure 
their errors. When we were weary with fpsaking, we placed in ranks thofo who were 
fulHciently inftrufted, and pafiing through them with great vcfi'els of water, baptifed 
them according to the form preferibed by the church. As their number was very 
great, we cried aloud, thofe of this rank are named Peter, tliofc of that rank Anthony. 
And did the fame ainongll the women, whom we feparated from the men. We then 
confelTed them, and admitted them to the communion. After mafs we applied our- 
felves again to catechife, to inllruft, and receive the renunciation, of their errors, fcarce 
allowing ourfelves time to make a fcanty meal, which we, never did rafcrc than once 
a day. 

After fome time had been fpent here, we removed to another town not far diftant ; 
and continued the fame pradicc. Here I was accofted one day by an inhabitant of 
that place, where he had found the people fo prejudiced agairtfl: us, who defired to be 
admitted to confellion. I could not forbear alking him fome queftions about thofe 
lamentations, which we heard upon our entering into that place. He confefTed with 
the utmoft franknefs and ingenuity that the priefts and religious have given dreadful 
accounts both of us and of the religion we preached; that the unhappy people 
was taught by them, that the curfe of God attended us wherefoever we went, that 
we were always followed by the gralhoppcrs, that peft of Abyffinia, which carried 
famine and deftrudion, over all the country : that he feeing no grafhoppers following 
us, when we palfed by their village, began to doubt of the reality of what the prieftS 
had fo confidently afl'erted, and was now convinced that the reprefentation they made 
of us, was calumny and impofture. This difeourfe gave us double pleafure, both as 
it proved that God had confuted the accufations of our enemies, and defended us 
againft their malice without any efforts of our own, and that the people who had 
fhunned us" with the ftrongeft deteftation, were yet lovers of truth, and came to us 
on their own accord.- , ■ * 

Nothing could be more grofsly abfurd than the reproaches which the Abyfiinian 
ecclefiaftics al'perfed# us and our religion with. They had taken advantage of the 
calamity that happened the year of our arrival; and the Abyffins, with all their 
wit, did not confider that they had often been diftreffed by the- grallioppers, before 
there came any Jefuits into the country, and indeed before there were any in 
the world. 

Wfailft I was in thefe mountains, I went on Sundays and faints days fometimes to 
one church and fometimes to another ; one day I went out yyith a refolution not to go 
to a certam church, where 1 imagined there was no occafion for me, but before I 
; ' h?4 
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htd gone'far, I found myfelf preffed by a fecret impulfe to return back to that fame 
church. I obeyed the iniluence, and difcovered it to proceed from th^ mercy of God 
to three young children who#vcre deftitute of ail fuccour, and at the point of death ; 

I found two very quickly t;i this miferable Hate, the mother had retired to fome dillance 
that Ihe might not fee theji die, and when flie faw me ftdp, came nnd told me that 
they had been obliged by want to leave the town th^y lived in, and were at length 
reduced to thisdifmal condition, thaidhe l|ud^eeu baptifed, but that the children had 
not. After I had baptifed and relieved ^i«em, I continued my walk, reflefting with 
wonder on the mercy of God, an<f about evening difcovered' another infant, 
whofe mother, evidently ‘Clatholic, cried out ^to me to fav(? her child, or at letfft, 
that if I could not prefei*<re this uncertain and perifliable life, I fhoulJ give it another 
certain and permanent- I font my fertant to fetch water with the utmoft expedition, ^ 
for there was none near, and happily baptized the child before it expired. 

Soon after this I returned to Fremona, and had great hopes of accompanying the 
patriarch to the court ; but, when we were almofl; fetting out, received the command 
of the fuperior of the million to ftay at Fremona, with a charge of the houfe there, 
and of all' the Catholics that were oifperfcd over the kingdom of Tigre, an employ- 
ment very ill-proportioned to my abilities. The houfe at Fremona has always been 
much regarded cvai by thofe emperors who perfecuted us ; Sultan Segued annexed 
nine large manors to it for ever, which did not make us much more wealthy, becaufe 
of the expenfive hofpi^ality which the great conflux of ftrangers obliged us to. The 
lands in Abylfinia yield but fmall revenues, unlefs the owmers themfelves fet the value 
upon them, w'hich we could not do. 

The manner of letting farms in Abylfinia diff’ers much from that of other countries : 
the farmer, when the harveft is ahnolt ripe, invites the chumo or fteward, who is 
ap|X}inted to n\ake an cltilnate of the value of each ye>'.r*s produ^, to his houfe, enter- 
tains him in the molt agreeable manner he can ; makes him a prefent, and then takes 
him to fee his corn. If the chumo is plcafed with the treat and prefent, he will give 
him a declaration or writing to witnefs that his ground which aflForded five or fix facks 
oficurn, did not yield fb many hufliols, and even of this it is the cuftom to abate fome- 
ihing ; fo that our revenue <lld not increafe in proportion to our lands ; and we 
found ourfclvcs often obliged 10 buy corn, which, indeed is not dear, for in fruitful 
years forty or fifty mcafurcs weighing each about twenty-two pounds, maybe purchafed 
for a crowm. 

Bolides the particular charge I had of the houfe of Fremona, I was appointed the 
patriarch's grand-vicar, throug’i the whole kingdom of 'Figre. I thought that to dif- 
charge this office as I e.ught, it was incumbent on mo to provide neceffaries as well for 
the bodies as4hc fouls of the eonv,r'.ed Catholics. This labour was much increafed 
by the famine which the gralhopjjor:. had brought that year upon the country. Our 
houfe was perpetually furrounded by fome of thofe unhappy people, whom want had 
compelled to abandon their habitations, and whofe pale cheeks and meagre bodies were 
undeniable proofs of their niifery and diftrefs. All the relief I ceuld poflibly afford 
them, could not prevent the death of fiich numbem that their bodies filled the 
highways; and to increafe our afflidion, the wolves having devoured thd carcafes, and 
finding no other food fell upon the living ; their natural fiercenefs being fo increafed by- 
hunger, that they Ragged the children out of the very houfes. I faw myfelf a troop 
of wolves tear a child of fix years old in pieces before I or any one elfe could come to 
its alfiftance. 
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While I was entirely taken up with the duties of mv tniniftry, the viceroy of Tigre 
recaved the commands of the emperor to fearch for the bones of Don Chriftopher de 
Gama : on this occafion it may not be thought impertinent ^to give fome account of the 
*Iife and death of this brave and holy Portuguefe, who, after having been fuccefsful in 
many battles fell <it laft into the hands of the Moors, and c^nipleated that illuftrious life 
by a glorious martyrdom. , ^ 

r 

CHAP. V. — - The Adventures of the Pormguefc, and the Ail ions of Don Cbrijiophcr de 

Gama in Mthiopia. V “ . ' 

ABOUT the beginning of the fixteenth century, arolc\: Moor near the Cape of 
Gardafui, who, by the affiftance of the forces .fcnt him frotn Moca by the Arabs and 
• Turks, conquered almoft ail Abyilinia, and founded the kingdom of Adel. He was 
called Mahomet Gragnd or the Lama. When he had ravaged Aithiopia fourteen years, 
and was raafter of the greateft part of it, the Emperor David fent to implore fuccour 
of the King of Portugal, with a promife, that when thofe dominions were recovered 
which had been taken from him, he would entirely fubmit himfclf to the Pope, and 
refign the third part of his territories to the Portuguefe. After many delays occafioned 
by the great diftance between Portugal and Abyilinia, and fome unfucccfsful attempts, 
King John the Third, having made Don Stephen de Gama, fon of the celebrated Don 
Vafeo de Gama, viceroy of the Indies, gave him orders to enter the Red Sea in purfuit 
of the Turkilh gallies, and to fail upon them wherever he found them, even in the 
Port of Suez. The viceroy, in obedience to the King’s commands, equipped a powerful 
fleet, went on board himfelf, and cruized about the coall without being able to difeover 
the Turkilh velTels. Enraged to find that with this great preparation he Ihould be able 
to elFe& nothing, he landed at Mazna four hundred PortuguoTe, under the command of 
Don Chrillopher de Gama his brother : he was foon joined by fome AbylTins, who had 
not yet forgot their allegiance to their fovereign ; and in his march up the country, was 
met by the Emprefs Helena, who received him as her deliverer. At firlt nothing was 
able to Hand before the valour of the Portuguefe, the Moors were driven from one 
mountain to another, and were diflodged even from thofe places, which it feemed almoli: 
impolliblc to approach, even unmolefted by the oppofition of an enemy. 

Thefe fucceffes feemed to promife a more happy event, than that which followed 
them. It was now winter, a feafon in which, as the reader hath been already in*, 
formed, it is almoft impoffible to travel in .dSthiopia. The Portuguefe unadvifedly 
engaged themfelves in an enterprife, to march through the whole country, in order to 
join the Emperor, who was then in the moft remote part of his dominions. Mahomet, 
who was in pofieflion of the mountains, being informed by his fpies, that the Portu- 
guefe were but four hundred, encamped in the plain of Ballut, and fent a meifage to 
the general, that he knew the Abyflins had impofed on the King of Portugal,, which, 
being acquainted vrith thrir treachery, he was not furprifed at, and that in compalfion 
of the commander’s youth, he would give him and his men, if they would return, 
free pafiage, and fumifli them withneceftaries ; that he might confult upon the matter, 
and depend upon his word, reminding him however that it was not fafe to refufe his 
oflTer. 

The general prefented the ambaflador with a rich robe, arid returned this gallant 
anfwer : ** That he, and his fellow foldiers wdre come with an intention to drive 
Mahomet out of thefe countries, which he had wrongfully ufurped ; that his prefent 
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defign was/ inftead of returning back the way he came, as Mahomet advifed, to open 
hinifelf a pafl'age through the country of his enemies; that Mahomet fliould rather 
think of determining whether Ije would fight or yield up his ilhgotten territories, than 
of preferibing mcafures to him : that he put his whole confidence in the omnipotence ' 
of God, and the juftice of his caufc, and that to fhew how juft a fenfc he had of 
Mahomet’s kindnef#, be took the liberty of prefenting him with a looking-glafs, and a 
pair of pincers.” . | 

This anfwer, and the prefent, fo Ijrovnkel Mahomet, who was at dinner when he 
received it, thiU he rofe from table intmediately ,to march againft the Portuguefe, 
imagining lie mould meet with no refiftance ; and indeed any«man, however brav(j, 
would have been of the fauic opinion ; for his fortes confiftcd of fifteen thoufaud foot, 
befidc a numerous body of cavalry, and the Portuguefe commander had but three 
hundred and fifty men, having loft eight in attacking feme pafles, and left forty at 
Mazna, tt> mainiain an open intercourfe with the viceroy of the Indies. This little troop 
of our countrymen were upon the declivity of a hill near a wood ; above them ftood 
the Abyflins, who refolved to remain quiet fpeclators of the battle, and to declare them, 
felves on that fide which fhould be favoured with victory. 

Mahomet began the attack with only ten horfemen, againfl whom as many Portuguefe 
were detached, who fired witlifomuch exadtuefs, that niiteol the Moors fell, and the 
tenth with great difiiculiy made his cfcape. This omen of good fortune gave the 
foldiers great encouragetnent ; the adion grew hot, and they came at length to a 
general battlc,,but the Moors, difmayed by the advantages our men had obtained at 
iirfl. Were hall defi a’ .'d beldre the fight. 'I he great fire of our mufkets and artillery 
broke them immediately. Mahomet preferved his own life not without difficulty ; 
but did not lofe his capacity with the battle: he had ftill a great number of troops 
remaining, which he railed, and entrcnclu J himfelf at Membret, a place naturally 
ftrong, with an intentiini to pais the winter there, and wait for fuccours. 

The Portuguele, who Y.'i.re more dcfirous of glory thwi wealth, did not encumber 
ihemfclves with jilunder, but with the utmoft expedition purfued their enemies, in 
’hopes of cutting them tntirely otf. 'I'liis expectation was toofanguine: they found 
them encamped in a place natiir ii!v almoft inacccfiibic, and fo well fortified, that it. 
would be no kfs than exiremc raflineis fo attack them. They therefore entrenched 
themfelvesonahill over againft the enemies camp, and, though victorious, were under 
great difadvantages. They .k c new t roops arrive every day at the enemies ’camp, and 
their fiiiall number grew' lefs ccnnrutaily, rheir friends at Mazna could not join them, 
they know not how to procure pr..)vifions, and could put no confidence in the Abyffins ; 
yet recolleding the great things asciiieved by their countrymen, and depending on the 
Divine Protedtion, th» y made no doubt of furmounting all difficulties. 

Mahomet on his parr was not idl' ■, he folicited the afi'Hance of the Mahometan 
princes, prefled them with all the njotives of religion, and obtained a reinforcement of 
two thoufand iriufqucteers from the Arabs, and a train of artillery from the Turks, 
iVnifnated with thefe fuccours, he marched out of his trenches to enter thofe of .the 
Portuguefe, who received him w ith the utmoft bravery, deftroyed pftjdigious numbers 
of his men, and made numy faliies with great vigour, but lofing every day fome of their 
fmall troops, and moft of their oflicers being killed, it waseafy tofurround, and force 
them. 

Their general had already one arm broken, and his knee fhattered with a mufket- 
iliot, which made him unable to repair to all thofe places where his prefence was 
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neceflary to animate his foldiers. Valour was at length forced to fubmit to Tuperiorlty 
of numbers, i»he enemy entered the camp, and put all to the fword. The general 
, with ten more efcaped the flaughtcr, and by means of their horl’es retreated to a wood, 
where they were foon difeovered by a detachntent fent in fcarch of them, and brought 
to Mahomet, who was overjoyed to lee his moft formidable enem^ in his power, and 
ordered him to take care.of hjs uncle and nephew, who were wrfuiided, telling him, 
he fhould anfwer for their lives; and,,upfn iltcir death, taxed him with haltening it. 
The brave Portuguefe made no cxcufcs/ but told him, he came thither to deltroy 
Mahometans, and not to favc them. Mahonv't eniagcrd at this language, ordered a 
flone to be put on his hoact, and expofed this great man to the infults and reproaches 
Q.f the whole army : after this they inflicted various kinds of tortures on him, which 
he endured with incredible refolution, and without uttering the lead complaint, praifxng 
the mercy of God who bad ordained him tofuffer in Aicha caufe. 

Mahomet, at laft fatisfied with cruelty, made an ofi'er of lending him to the viceroy 
of the Indies^ if he would turn Muirulnian. The hero took lire at this propofa!, and 
anfwered with the higheft indignation, that nothing Ihould make him forfakc his 
heavenly Mailer to follow an impoftor, and continued in the fevered terms to vilify 
their falfe prophet, till Mahomet druck olF his head. 

Nor did the refentment of Mahomet end here ; he divided his body into quarters, 
and fent them to different places. 'Die Catholics gathered the remains of this glorious 
xnartyr, and interred them. Every Moor that paiTed by threw a done upon his grave, 
and railed in time fuch an heap, as 1 found it diflicuit to remove, when d went in fearch 
of thofe precious reliques. 

What 1 have here related of the death of Don Chridopher.dc Gama, I was told by 
an old man, who w'as an eyc-witnefs of it ; and there is a tradition in the country, that 
in the place where his head fell, a fountain fprung up of wonderful virtue, which cured 
many difeafes otherwife pad remedy. 

CHAP. VI. Mahomet continues the War^ and is hilled. The Stratagem of Peter 

Leon, 

MAHOMET, that he might make the bed ufe of his victory, ranged over a great 
part of Abyffinia in fearch of the Emperor Claudius, who was then in the kingdom of 
Dambia. All places fiibmitted to the Mahometan, whofe infolcnce increaled every 
day with his power ; and nothing after the defeat of the Portuguefe was fuppolcd able 
to put a dop to the progrefs of his arms. 

The foldiers of Portugal, having lod their chief, reforted to the Emperor, who, 
though young, promifed great things, and told them, that fince their own general was 
dead, they would accept of none but hiinfelf. He received them with great kindnefs, 
and hearing of Don Chridopher de Gama’s misfortune, could not forbear honouring 
with fome tears the metnory of a man who fiad come fo far to his iuccour, and Itfd 
his life in his caufe. « 

The Portuguefd, refolved at any rate to revenge the fate of their general, deflred . 
the Emperor, to afligii them the pod oppofite to Mahomet, which was willingly granted 
them. I'hat King, Ilufhed witji his vi^lories, and imagining to fight was undoubtedly 
to conquer, fought all occafions of giving the Abyflins battle. ' The Portuguefe, who 
defired nothing more than to re-edabli(h their reputation by revenging the affront put 
upon them by the late defeat, advifed the Emperor to lay hold on the fird opportunity 
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of fighting. Both parties joined battle with equal fury : the Portuguefe dire^d all 
their force againft that part where Mahomet was polled. Peter Leon, who had been 
fcrvant to the general, liugledtthe King out among the crowd, and fliot him into the , 
head with his inulket. Mahomet, finding himfelf wounded, w'ould have retired out 
of the battle, and was followed by Peter Lecn till he fell down dead ; the Portuguefe, 
alighting from his fiorfo, cut oft' one of his ears. The Moors being now without a 
leader, continued the light but a lijtle* agd at -length fled different ways in the 
ijtmoft diforder ; the Abyflins purfued tjierrt, and made a prodigious,flaughter : one 
of them feeing *he King’s body on the ground cut Off his head, and prel'entcd it to the 
F.mperor ; the fight of it filled the whole camp wijh acclamations* every^one applauded 
the valour and good fortune of the Abylfin, and no rcw'ard was thought great enough 
for fo important a fervicc. Peter Leoii, having Hood by forae time, alked, whether 
the King had but one* car ? if he had two, fays he, it feenis likely that the man who 
killed him cut oft' one, and keeps it as a proof of his exploit. The Abyflin flood con- 
fufed, and the Portugm-fo produced the ear out of his pocket ; every one commended 
the flralagem, and the Emperor commanded the Abyflin to reftore all the prefentshe 
had received, and delivcretl them wifh many more to Peter Leon. 

1 imagined tlie reader would not be clil'pleafcd to be informed who this man was, 
vvhofe precious remains were fearched for by a viceroy of Tig', e, at the command of 
the Emperor himfelf. The commiflion was directed to me, nor did I ever receive one 
that was more welcome^ on many accounts. I had contracted an intimate friendihip 
with the Count do Vidigueira, viceroy of the Indies, and had been defired by him, 
when I took my leave of him, upon going to Melinda, to inform myfelf where his 
relation was bun<;d, and.to lent! him foinc of his reliques. 

I’he viceroy, fim-in-law to the Emperor, with w'hom I was joined in the commiflion, 
gave me many diflinguifliiHg' proofs of his aft’cctitin to me, and of his zeal for the 
Catholic religion. It was a journey of lifieen days, through a part of the country 
poffeirc'd by the Galles, which made it neceffary to take troops with us for our fecurity; 

^ yet, notwit hftandiug this precaution, the hazard of the expedition appeared fo great, 

’ that our friends bid us farewell w'ith tears, and looked upon us as dellincd to unavoid' 
able deflrudion. I'he viceroy had given orders to foine troops to join us on the road, 
lb that our little army grew ftronger as wx‘ advanced. There is no making long" 

, marches m this country ; an army here is a great city well peopled, and vnder exait: 
government: they take their wives and children with them, and the camp hath its 
ftreets, its market places, its chui\;hcs, courts of juflice, judges, and civil officers. 

' Before they fet forward, they advertife the governors of provinces through which 
they are to pafs, that they may take care to furnifli What is necell'ary for the fubfiflence 
of the troops. 'Ihele g<Jvernors give n otice to the adjacent places, that the army is to 
march that way on fuch a day, and ti\at they are afl'effed iuen a quantity <jf bread, 
beer, and cows. ^ 'I'he peafanrs are vary exad in fupplying their quota, being obliged 
to pay double the value in cafe of failure; and very*oflen when they have produced 
their full fhare, they arc told, that they have been deficient, and condemned to buy 
their peace with a large fine. 

When the providore has received thefe contributions, he divides them* according to 
the number of {)erlons,^ and the want they are in ; the proportion tliey obferve in this 
diflribution is twenty po’ts of beer, ten of' mead, and one cow to an hundred loaves. 
The chief oflict rs and perfons of note carry their own provifions with them, which I 
did too, though 1 afterwards found the precaution unneceffary, for I had often two 
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or three cows more than I wanted, which I beftowedf on thofe whofe allowance fell 
fhort. t 

• The Abyflins are not only obliged to maintain the troops in their march, but to 
repair the roads, to clear theiii, efpcgally in the forefts, of brambles and thorns, and 
by all means poffible to facilitate the paflage of the army. . I'hey jye, by long cuiknn, 
extremely ready at encamping • as foon as they come to a place they think convenient 
to halt at, the orticcr that commands the jjanguhrd, marks out with his pike the place 
for the King’s or viceroy’s tent : every one Ijnows his rank, and how much ground 
he fliall take up ; fo camp is f6rmed in an inftant. . 


tHAP, Yll.-^T/jcy difrover the RcUffuc-u Thdr Apprchcnflijii of the Gtdlcs. 
Author converts a Criminal^ and procures his Prrdon, 


WE took with us an old Moor, fo enfeebled with age, that they were forced to 
carry him : he had Icen, as I have faid, the fufFerings and death of Diui Cluiftopher 
de Gama ; and a Chrillian, who had often heard all thofe paffages related to his 
father, .and knew the place where the uncle and 'nephew of Mahomet were buried, 
and where they interred one quarter of the Portuguefe martyr. We often examined 
fliefe tvvo men, and always apart ; they agreed in every circumflance of their relations, 
and confirmed us in our belief of them by leading us to the place where we took up the 
uncle and nephew of Mahomet, as they had deferibed. With no fmall labour we 
removed the heap of (tones which the Moors, according to their cuflosn, had thrown 
upon the body, and difeovered the treafure we came in fearch of. Not many paces 
o/T was the fountain where they had thrown his head, wdth a dead dog, to raife a 
greater avcrfion in the Moors. I gathered the teeth and the lower jaw. No words 
can exprefs the cxtafics I was tranfported with, at feeing the reliques of fo great a 
man, and refleding that it had pleafed God to make i me the inftrument of their pre- 
iervatiun, fo that one day, if 'our holy father the Pope (hall be fo plctafcd, they may 
receive the veneration of the faithful. Ail burfl: into tears at the fight. We in- 
dulged a melancholy pleafure in refletting what that great man had atchieved for the 
deliverance f)f AbylTmia, from the yoke and tyranny of the Moors ; the voyages he 
had undertaken ; the battles he had fought j the victories he had won ; and the cruel 
and tragical death he had fuftered. Our firll mpments were fo entirely taken up with 
thefe refiedions, that we were incapable of confidering th& danger we were in of 
being* immediately furrounded by the Galles : but as foon as we awaked to that 
thought, we contrived to retreat as fail as we could : our expedition, however, was 
not fo great, but we faw theta on tlie top of a mountain ready to pour down upon us. 
The viceroy attended us clol'ely with his little army, but had been probably not much 
more feebre than we, his force confiiling only of foot, and the Galles entirely of horfe, 
a fervice at which 4hey are very expert. Our apprehenfions at laft proved to be need- 
id’s, for the troops wc faw were of a nation at that titne in alliance with the Abylfins. 

Not caring, after this alarm, to Itay longer here, we let out on our march back, 
and in our retum, palfed through a village where two men, who had murdered a 
domeftic of, the viceroy, lay under an arrefl : as they had been taken in the faft, thu 
law of the country allowed that they might have been executed the fame hour, but 
the viceroy having ordered that their death fliouid be deferred till his return, delivered 
them to the relations of the dead, to be difpofed of as they fliould think proper. 
They made great rejoicings all the night, on account of having it in their power to 

12 revenge 
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revenge their relation ; and the unhappy criminals had the mortification of {landing by, 
to behold this jollity, and the preparations made for their execution. * 

The Abyflins have three different ways of putting a criminal to death ; one way is 
to bury him to the neck, to lay a heap of brambles upoiv his head, and to cover the 
whole with a great ftonc. Another is to lx at him to death with cudgels. A third, 
and the mofl; ufual, is to ftab them with their lances. The neareft relation ^ives the 
firlt thruft, and is followed by all the reft actowiing to their degrees of kindred ; and 
they to whom it does not happen to ftrikj? while the offender is alive, dip the points of 
their lances in*his blood, to fhew that they parrak.e in the revenge. It frequently 
happens, that the relations of the criminal are for taking the like vengeance for hiS 
death, and foinetimcs piirfu^ this refolution fo far that all thofe who had any {har« 
in the proibcntion lofti their lives. * 

I being informed that thefe two men were to die, wrote to the viceroy for his per- 
miffion to exhort them, before they entered into eternity, to unite themfelves to the 
church. My requefl being granted, 1 applied myfelf to the men, and found one of 
them lb obftinate that he would notjeven afford me an hearing, and died in his error. 
The other I found more flexible, and wrought upon him lb far, that he came to my 
tent to be inllnirtcd. After my care of his eternal welfare bad met with fnch fuccefs, 
1 could not forbear attempting foincthing for his temporal, and by my endeavours, 
matters were fo accommodated, that the relations were willing to grant his life on con- 
dition he paid a certain Jiumbcr of cows, or the value. Their firft demand was of 
a rhoufanil ; h5 offered them five j they at lall were fatisfied W'ith twelve, provided 
they were paid upon the fpot. The Abyflins are extremely charitable; and the 
women, on fuch occaficBis, will give even their Necklaces, and pendants, fo that, with 
what I gave mylllf, I colledcd in the camp enough to pay the fine, and all parties 
were content. 

% 

CHAP. VIII. — The Viceroy is offended by his Wife. He complains to the Emperor^ but 
‘without Redrefs. 11c meditates a Revolt, raijes an Army, and makes an Attempt to 
feize upon the Author. 

WE continued our march, and the viceroy having been advertifed that fome troops* 
had appeared in a hollilc manner on the frontiers, went againft them : I parted from 
him, and arrived at Fremona, where the Portuguefe expedted me with great im- 
patience. I repofited tb,c bones of Don Chriftopher dc Gama in a decent place, and 
lent them the May following to the viceroy of the Indies, togetiier with his arms 
which had been prcfcnicd me by a gentleman oT Abyffinia, and a pidturc of the 
Virgin Mary, which that gallant Portuguefe always curried about him.. 

The viceroy, during all the time he was engaged in this expedition, heard very 
provoking accounts of the bad conduct of his wife, and complained of it to the Em- 
peror, intreating him either to punifti his daughter hiihfelf, or to permit him to deliver 
her over to juftice, that, if lire was falfcly accufed, flie might have an opportunity of 
putting her own hohour and her hulband's out of difpute. The Emperor took little 
notice of his fon-in-law*s reinouftrances ; and, the truth is, the viceroy wjs fomewhat 
more nice in that mattqr than the people of rank in this country generally are. There 
are laws, it is true, againft adultery, but they feern to have been only for the meaner 
people, and the women of quality, efpecially the ouzoros, or ladies of the blood royal, 
are fo much above them, that their hulbands have not even the liberty of complaining 
and certainly to fupport in] fines of this kind without complaining, requires a degree of 
* patienca 
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patience which few men can boafl of. The viceroy’s virtue was not proof againH: this 
temptation. He fell into a deep melancholy, and refolved to be revenged on his father* 
• in-law. He knew the prefent temper of the people, that thofe of the greatcfl intereft 
and power were by no means plcafed jvith the changes of religion, and only waited for 
a fair opportunity to revolt ; and that thefe difcontcuts were ev'ery where heightened by 
the monks and clci^y. •Encouraged by thefe retleclions, he was always talking of 
the juft reafons he had to complain of«thc*Jv.njjerQr, and gave them fiiflicicnt room to 
underftand, that if they would appear in hisj. party, Ite w'ould declare himfelf for the 
ancient religion, and put himfelf ai the head ob thofe wiio ftiould take tinns in thede-* 
fence of it. The chief and alnioft thcojily thing that hindered him from railing a for- 
friidable rebellion, was the jjiutual ditlruft they entertainetfof one another, each fearuig, 
that as foon as the Emperor ftiould |>iiblifh an 'aft of grace, or general amnefty, the 
greateft part would lay down their arms and embrace it ; and this fufp’cion was imagined 
more reafonable of the viceroy than of any other. Notwiihllanding this difiiculty, the 
priefts, who intcrefted thenifelves much in this revolt, ran with the uitnolf carueilnefs 
from church to church, levelling their fermons againft the Emperor and the Catholic 
religion : and that they might have the better fuccel's in putting a flop to all ccclefiaf- 
tical innovations, they came to a refolution of putting all the miliionariv-s to the fword ; 
and that the viceroy might have no room to hope for a pardon, they obliged him to 
give the firft wound to him that ftiould fall into his hands. 

As I was the neareft, and by confcqucnce the moft expofetj, an order was immedi- 
ately iftucd out for apprehending me, it being thought a good expediont to fdize me, 
and force me to build a citadel, into wdiich they might retreatr if they ftiould happen to 
meet wdth a defeat. The viceroy wrbte to me to dcfire that L would come to liitii, he 
having, as he faid, an aft'ah* of the higheft importance to communicate. 

The frequent affemblies which the viceroy held had already been much talked of ; 
and I had received advice tha^ he W'as ready for a revolt, and that my death was to be 
the firft fignal of an open war. Knowing that the viceroy had made many complaints 
of the trcatiiieiu he received from his father-in-law, I made no doubt that he had fome 
ill defign in hand ; and yet could fcarce perfuade myfelf that after all the tokens^ of 
Jricndfhip 1 had received from him he would enter into any meafures for deftroying 
me. While 1 was yet in fufpcnfe, I difpatched a faithful fervant to the viceroy with 
my excufe for difobeying him ; and gave the meffenger ftrift orders to obferve all that , 
paftfed, and bring me an exadk account. * 

This affair was of too great moment not to engage my utmoft endeavours to arrive 
at the moft certain knowledge of it, and to advertife the court of the danger. I wrote 
therefore to one of- our fatheiSS, who was then near the P^mperor, the beft intelligence 
1 could obtain of all that had paffed, of the reports that were fpread through all this 
part of the empire, and of the dil'pofition which 1 difeovered in the people to a general 
defeftion ; telling ‘him, .however, that 1 could not yet believe that the viceroy, who 
had honoured me wth his friend'lhip, and of whom I never had any thought but how to 
oblige him, couldrnow have fo far changed his fentiments'as to take away my life. 

The letters which 1 received by my fervant, and the affuranccs he gave that I need 
fear nothing,' for that I was never mentioned by the viceroy without great marks of 
efteem, fo far confirmed me in my error, that I went from Fremona with a refolution 
to fee him. 1 did not refieft that a man who could fail in his duty to his King, his 
father-in-law, and his benelaftor, might without fcruplc do the fame to a ftranger, 
though diftinguiflied as his friend ; and tims fanguine and unfufpefting continued iny 
journey, ftill receiving intimation from all parts to take car^ of my&lf : at length when 

\ I was 
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I was witRift a few days jodrnies of the viceroy, I received a billet in more plain 
and exprefs terms than ;iiiy thing 1 had been told yet, charging me# with extreme 
imprudence in putting myfelf into the hands of thofe men who had undoubtedly fworn to, 
cut me oflf. ^ , 

I began upon this to diftimft the fincerity of the viceroy’s profeflions, and refolved, 
upon the receipt of* another letter from the viceroy, tg retyrn direftly : in this letter, 
having cxcufed himfclf for not waiting for my ayival, he defired me in terms very ftrong 
and prefling to come forward, and flay for him at his own houfe, afluring me, that he had 
given fiirh orders for my entertainment as fliould» prevent my being tired with living 
there. 1 imagined at firft that he had left fome fcrvants,to proVide for my reception, 
but being adveriifed at the fame time, that there *vvas no longer any doubt of the ceti. 
tainty of his revolt, that the CJalles were* engaged to come to Ifls afliftance, and that he 
was gone to fign a treaty with them ; 1 was no longer in fufpence what meafures to take, 
but returned to I’remona. 

Here I found a letter from the Emperor, which prohibited me to go .out, and the 
orders whichjie had font through all thefc parts, diredting them to arreft me wherever 
1 was found, and to hinder me frorli proceeding on my journey. Thefe orders came 
too late to contribute to my prefervation, and this Prince’s goodnefs had been in vain, if 
God, whole protodlion I have often had experience of in my travels, had not been my 
condudlor in this emergency. 

The viceroy hearing that 1 was returned to my refidcnce, did not difeover any con- 
cern or chagria as at a difappointment, for fuch was his privacy and diflimulation, that 
the mod penetrating could never form any conjedure that could be depended on, 
about his deflgns, till every thing w'as ready for the execution of them. My fervant, 
a man of wit, was furprifed as well as every body clfe ; and I can aferibe to nothing but 
a miracle, my efcape fronv fo many fnarcs as he laid to eutrap me. 

'I’here happened during this perplexity of my affairs an accident of fmall confequence 
in itfelf, which yet 1 think deferves to be mentioned, a^ it Ihews the credulity and 
ignorance of the Abyflins. I received a vifit from a religious, who pafled, though he 
’was>blind, for the moft learned perfon in all that country : he had the whole feriptures 
in his memory, but Icomcd to have been at more pains to retain, titan underfland 
them ; as he talked much, he often tot>k occafion to quote them, and did it almolt 
.always improperly : having invited him to fup and pafs the night with me, H fet before 
him forae excellent mead, wliich he liked fo well, as to drink fornewhat beyond the 
bounds of exad temperance : next day, to make fome return for his entertainment, 
he took upon him to divert me with fome of thofe flories which the monks amufe 
Ample people with, and told me of a devil that haunted ^fountain, and ufed to make it 
his employment to phigue the monks that camc’^hiiher to fetch water, and continued 
Ids malice, till he was converted by tlu? founder of their order, who found him no very 
ftubbom prolclyte till they came to the point of circumcifion ; the dqvil was unhappily 
prepoflefled with a flrong averfion from being circumcifed, wliich however, by much 
perl'uafion, he at lafl; agreed tb, and afterwards taking a religious habit, died ten years 
after with great flgns of fandity. He added another hiflory of a famous Abyflinian 
monk, who killed a devil two hundred feet high, and only four feet • thick, that 
ravaged all the country ; the peafants had a great deflre to throw the dead carcafe 
ifom the top of a rock, but could not with all their force remove it from the place, but 
the monk drew it after him with all imaginable eafe, and pufhed it down. 'Ehis flory 
was followed by another, of a young devil tliat became a religious of the famous 
monaflery of Aba Gatima. *The good father would have favoured me with more rela- 
* tions 
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tions of the fame kind, if I had been in the humour to have heard them, but, mterrupt* 
ing him, 1 tol4 him that all thefe relations confirmed what we had found by experience, 
,that the monks of Abyflinia were no improper company for the devil. 

■■I 

CHAP. IX'. The Viceroy is defeated and hanged. The Author nqrroioly efcapes being 

* " poifoned. 

I DID not flay long at Fremona, but left that town and the province of Tigre, and 
foon found that I was very liappy in that refoluiion, for fcarce had I left the place, 
before the vice;|roy came in perfon to put me to death, wdio, not finding me, asi he 
ejfpefled, refolved to turn all his vengeance againfl the father Gafpard Paes, a 
venerable man, who was grown grey in the miffions of iEihiopia, and five other 
mtfllonaries newly arrived froin the Indies : his defign w’as to kill them all at one time 
without fuffering any to eicape ; he therefore font for them all, Jdui one happily being 
lick, anothcr.ftaid to attend him : to this they owed their lives, for the viceroy finding 
but four of them, fent them back, telling them he w’ould fee them all together. I’he 
fathers, having been already told of his revolt, and of the pretences he made ufe of to 
give it credit, made no quellion of his intent to maffacrc them, and contrived their efcape 
fo, that they got fafely out of his power. 

The viceroy difappointed in his fcheme, vented all his rage upon father James, 
whom the patriarch had given him as his confeflbr ; the good man was carried, bound 
hand and foot, into the middle of the camp ; the viceroy gave the fjrll flab in the 
throat, and all the refl ftruck him with their lances, and dipped their weapons in his 
blood, promifiug each other that they would never accept of any ad of oblivion or 
terms of peace, by which the Catholic religion was not abolifiied throughout 
the empire, and all thofe who profofled it either banifhed or put to death. Tliey then 
ordered all the beads, images, croffes, and rcliques which the Caiholics made ufe of to 
be thrown into the fire. 

The anger of God was now ready to fall upon his head for thefe daring and com- 
plicated crimes : the Emperor had already confifcated all his goods, and given the 
government of the kingdom of Tigre to Kcba Chriftos, a good Catholic, who was fent 
with a numerous army to fake pofleflion of it. As both armies w'crc in fearch of each 
other, it was not long before they came to a battle. The revolted viceroy Tecia 
Georgis pfaced all his confidence in the Gallcs his auxillarieiH. Kcba Chriftos, who 
had ijiarchcd with incredible expedition to hinder the enemy from making any intrench- 
ments, would willingly have rcfrclhcd his men a few days before the battle, but 
finding the foe vigilant, thought it not proper lo flay till he was attacked, and there- 
fore refolved to make thefirft onfet ; then prefenting himfelf before his army without 
arms and with his head uncovered, aflured them that fuch was his confidence in God’s 
protedlion of thofethat engaged info juft a caufe, that though he wherein th^ condition 
and alone, he would attack his enemies. *■ 

The battle began immediately, and of all the troops of Tecia Georgis only the Gallcs 
made any refiftarice, the reft abandoned him without ftriking a blow. 'I'he unhappy 
commander .feeing all his fquadrons broken, • and three hundred of the Gailes , with 
twelve eccrefiaftics, killed on the fpot, hid himfelf in a cave, where he was found tliree 
days afterw'ards, with his favourite and a monk. When the/ took him, they cut o£F 
the heads of his two companions in the field, and carried him to the Emperor ; the 
procedure agrinft him was not long, and he was condemned to be burnt alive. Then 
imagining that, if he embraced the Catholic faith, tlie intsirceftion of the miflionaries, 

with 
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.Vfith the iiilltreaties of his wife ftnd children might procure hhn a pardon/ he defired a 
•Jefult to hear his confeflion, and abjured his errors. 'Ihe Emperor was inflexible both 
to the intreaties of bis daughtet, and the tears of his grand children, and all that could, 
be obtained of him, was that the fentence flioyjd be n^ollifled, and changed into a 
condensation be^anged. . Tecla Georgis renounced his al^'uration, and at'his death 
perhiicd in his errors. Adero, his lifter^ who had bornQ thegreateft /bare in his revolt, 
was hanged on the fame tree fifteen, days after. ^ 

I arrived not long after at the Eraperc^’s court, and had the honour of kiffing his 
hands but ilaid not long in a place, | where no ^iflionary o^ht to linger, unlefs 
obliged by the moft preffing neceflSty : but being ordered by my fup«riors into the 
kingdom of Damote, I fet out on my journey, and on the road was in great danger 
of lofing my life by my curiofity of tamng an herb which I found near a brook, and 
which, though I had often heard of it, 1 did not know. It bears a great refctnblance to 
our raddilhes, the leaf and colour were beautiful, and the tafte not unpleafant; it came into 
my mind whem I began to chew it, that perhaps it might be that venomous' herb, again!! 
which no antidote had yet been found, but perfuading myfelf afterwards that my fisars 
were raerdly chimerical, I continued fo chew it, till a man accidentally meeting me, and 
feeing me with a handful of it, cried out to me, that I was poifoned ; I had happily not 
fwallowed any of it, and throwing out what 1 had in my mouth, I returned God rhanIcR 
for this inftance of his proted:ion. ♦ 

I crofl'ed the Nile the^firft time in my journey to the kingdom of Damote ; my paf. 
fage brought into my mind all that I had read either in ancient or modem writers, of 
this celebrated river ; 1 rccollc^fed the great expences at which fome Emperors had 
endeavoured to gratify their curiofity of knowing the fources of this mighty ftreara, 
which nothing but their little acquaintance with the Abyffins made fo difficult to be 
found. I paffed the river*within two days journey of us head, near a wide plan, 
which is entirely laid under water when it begins to overflow the banks. Its channel 
is even here fo wide, that a ball-fhot from a mufket can Icarcc reach the farther bank. 

, Here is neither, boat nor bridge, and the river is fo full of hippopotames, or river 
horfes, and crocodiles, that it is impollible to fwim over withom danger of being de- 
voured. The only way of palling it is upon floats, which they guide as well as they 
can tyith long poles. Nor is even this way without danger, for thefe deftruftive animals 
, overturn the floats, and tear the paffengers in pieces. The river horfe, which lives 
only on graft and branches of trees, is fttisfied with killing the men, but the crocodile 
being more voracious, feeds upon the carcafes. , 

But fince I am arrived at the banks of this renowned river, which I have 
and repafled lb many times ; and fince all that I have read of the nature of its waters, 
and the caufes of its overflowing, is full of febles, the reader nay not be difpleafed to 
find here an account of what 1 faw myfelf, or was told by the inh i ^hit an tg^ 

• * 

CHAP. X. — ^ De/cription of the NiU, 

^ THE Nile, which the natives call Abavl, that is, the Father of 'Waters, rifes firfl: 
in Sacala, a province of the Ungdom of Goiama, which is one of the moft fruitful and 
^ agreeable of all the Al^lfinian dominions. This province is inhabited by a nation of 
the Agaus, who call, but only call thcmfelves Cbriftians, for by daily intermarriages 
they have allied themfelves to theTagan Agaus, and adopted all their cuftoms and 
cemmonus. Thefe two nations are very numerous^ fierce, and unconquerable, inha- 
biting a country foil of mountains, wfaldh are covered with woods, and hollowed by 
VOL. Jtv. ^ , o nature 
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nature into vaft caverns, many of which are capable of ■containing feveral numerous 
families, and hundreds of cows : to thefe recefles the Agaus betake themfelves, when 
they are driven out of the plain, where it is almoik inipftilible to find them, and cer- 
tain rui^ to purfue them. This pectple increafes extremely, every man being allowed 
fo many wives as he hath hundreds of cows, and it is fd.doin that the Jiundreds are 
required to be complete. , , 

In the eaftem part of this kiiigdom, on the declivity cf a mountain, whofc defeent is 
fo eafy that it feems a beautiful plain, is* that fource of the Nile which has been fought 
after at fo much expence of labour,^ and about' which fuch variety of copjedures hath 
been formed without fbccefs., This /pring, or rather thefe two fprings, are two holes, 
each about two feet diameter, a ilone’s caff diffant from each other, the one is but 
about five feet and a half in depth, at lead: ve could not get our plummet farther, 
perhaps becaufe it was flopped by roots, for the whole place is full of trees ; of the 
other, which is fomewhat lefs, with a line of ten feet we could find no bottom, and 
were aflured by the inhabitants that none ever had been found. It is believed here, 
that thefe fprings are the vents of a great fubterraneous lake, and they have this cir- 
cumftance to favour their opinion, that the ground is always moifl and fo foft that 
the water boils up under foot as one walks upon it ; this is more vifible after rains, 
for then the ground yields and finks fo much, that 1 believe it is chiefly fupported by 
the roots of trees, that are interwoven one with* another : fuch is the ground round 
about thefe fountains. At a little diflance to the fouth, is a village named Guix, 
through which the way lies to the top of the mountain, from whence the traveller dif- 
covers a vaft extent of land, which appears like a deep vallcy,though the mountain rifes 
fo imperceptibly that thofe who go up or down it are fcarce fen^ble of any declivity. 

On the top of this mountain is a little hill which the idolatrous Agaus have in great 
veneration : their prieft calls them together at this place once a year, and having 
lacrificed a cow, throws the head into one of the fprings of the Nile ; after which 
ceremony, every one facrifices'a cow or more, according to their different degrees of 
wealth or devotion. I'he bones of thefe cows have already formed two mountains of 
confiderable height, whi^ afford a fufficient proof that thefe nations have alwa]^s paid 
thdr adorations to this famous river. They eat thefe facrifices with great devotion, as 
fiefh confecrated to their Deity. Then th« prieft anoints himfelf with the greafe and 
tallow of the cows, and fits down on an heap of ftraw, on the top aixl in the middle of 
a pile which is prepared, they fet fire to it, and the whole hcap^ confiuucd without 
any injury to the prieft, who while the fire continues, harangues the (landers by, and 
confirms them in their prefent ignorance and fuperftition. When the pile is bumt, 
and the difeourfe at an end, every one makes a large prefeut to the prieft, which is the 
grand defigo of this religious mockery. 

To return to the courfe of the Nile : its waters, after the firft rife, run to the eaftward 
for about a mufketrfhot, then turning to the north, continue hidden in tlae grafs and 
weeds for about a quarter of a league, and difeover themfelves for the firft time among^ 
fome rocks j a fight not to be enjoyed witb^out fome pleafhrc, by thofe who have read 
the fabulous accounts of this ftream delivered by the ancients, and the vain ccmje&ares 
and reafonings which have been formed upon its original, the nature of its water, its 
cataraflsy and its inundations, all which we are now entirely acq^uainted with, wd eye- 
vdneffes of. 

Many interpreters of the holy feriptures pretend that G.ihon, mentioned in.Qea^, 
is no other than the Nile, which encompaffeth all uSthiopia } but as the Gibon. hsjd 
ite 'fource from the terreftrial paradife, and we know that the Nile rifrs in the country 
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of the A&us, it will be feuild, I believe, no fmall difficulty to concme how the {ame 
river could arife from two fources fo diibnt each other, or how ^ river iirom fo 
low a fource (hould fpring up* and appear in a place perhaps the higheft in the world 9 . 
for if we confider, that Arabia and Paleitine^ in th^ fituation almoft level with 
Egypt ; that£gyp( is as low, if compared with the kingdom of Damtna, as thedeepeft 
valley in regard of the higheft mountain, that the prownce of Sacala is yet more ele- 
vated than Danibia ; that the water§ of tne Nil^muft either pafs under the Red Sea, or 
take a great compafs about, we ffiall fin<J it hard to conceive fuch an attraftive power in 
the earth, as may be able to make the fvaters rife through the obftrufiaon of ib much 
fend from places fo low, to the moft lofty region pf ASthiopia. • 

But leaving thefe difficulties, let us go on to deferibe the courfe of the Nile. 
rolls away from its fource wath fo*inconfiderable a current, that it appears un- 
likely to cfcape bein^ dried up by the hot feafon, but foon receiving an increafe from 
the Gemma, the Keltu, the Branfu, and other lefs rivers, it is of fuch a breadth in the 
plain of Boad, which is not above three days journey from its fource, that a ball Ihot 
from a muiket will fcarce fly from one bank to the other. Here it begins to run 
northwards, deflefting, however, a little towards the eaft, for the fpace of nine or ten 
leagues, and then enters the fo much talked of Lake of Dambia, called by the natives 
Barhar Sena, the Refemblaneeof the Sea, or Bahar Dambia, the Sea of Dambia. It 
croftes this lake only at one end, with fo violent a rapidity, that the waters of the Nile 
may be diftinguiihed tjjough all the paflTage, which is fix leagues. Here begins the 
greatnefs of the Nile. Fifteen miles farther, in the land of Alata, it rufhes precipi- 
tately from the top of a high rock, and forms one of the tnoft beautiful water-falls in 
the world : I pafled under it without being wet ; and refting myfelf there, for the feke 
of the coctlnefs, was charmed with a thoufand delightful rainbows, which the fun- 
beams painted on the wafer in all their ihining and lively colours. The fell of this 
mighty ftream from fo great a height makes a noife t^at may be heard to a confid^- 
able diftance ; but 1 could not obferve that the neighbouring inhabitants were at all deaf, 
I converfed with feveral, and was as eafily heard by them, as 1 heard them. The mift 
that rifes from this fell of water may be feen much farther thsgi the noife can be heard. 
After fhis cataract the Nile again colleQs its fcattered ftream among the rocks, which 
feem to be disjoined in this place only to afford it a paflage. They are fo near each 
other that, in my time, a bridge of beams, on which the whole Imperial army paffed, 
was laid over them. Sultan Segued hath fince built here a bridge of one arch in the 
feme place, for which purpofe he procured mafons from India. This bridge, -which 
is the firft the Abyffins have feen on the Nile, very much facilitates a communicatbn 
between the provinces, and encourages commerce among the inhabitants of his empire. 

Here the river alters its courfe, and paifes through many vat ious kingdoms ; on the 
eaft it leaves Begmeder, or the Land of Sheep, fo called from great number^ that are 
bred there, ieg, .in that language, lignifying ffieep, and me^er, a«country. It then 
waters the kingdoms of Amhara, Olaca, Choaa, and Damot, which lie on the left ftde, 
and the kingdom of Goiama, which it bounds on the right, forming by its windings a 
kind of peninfula. Then entering Bezamo, a province of the kingdom of Damot, and 
Gamarchaufa, part of Goiama, it returns within a fliort day’s journey ‘qf its fpring; 
though to purfue it trough all its maz^, and accompany it round t^ kingdom pf 
Goiama, is a journey of twenty-nine days. So far, and a few days journey ferther; 
this river cemflnes itfelf to Abyffi&ia,ahd then paffies into the bordering countries of 
Ftouto and Ombarca. 
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'1%eiisTaft n^ionis welntve litde knowledge of: thef axe iahalnted by fiattom eo- 
Ibwly diff^enl At>m the Abyffins ; their hair is like that of the other bladks, flioit smd 
.curled, fn the year 1615, Rafleh Chriftos, lieutenarnt<genera 1 to Sultan Segued, 
entered thofc kingdoms with, his an^ in an hoftile manner; but being able to get 
no intelligence of the condition of the people, and aftonifiied at their unbounded extent, 
he returned, without daring to attempt any thing. 

As the empire of the Abyifins terminates at th^ defarts, and as I have followed 
the courfe or the Nile no farther, I here leave ‘it to range over barbarous kingdoms, 
and convey wealth and plenty into* Egypt, wfych owes to the annualo inundations of 
diis river its envied fertility. , I know not any thing of the reft of its paifage, but that 
k- receives great mcveafes from many other rivers; that it has feveral catarafls like 
the firft already defcribed, and that few fifli 'are to be found in it, which fcarcity, 
doubtlefs, is^^to be attributed to the river-horfes, ahd crocodil&s, which deftroy the 
weaker inhabitants of thefe waters, and fomething may be allowed to the catarads, it 
bring difficulefor ftih to fall fo for without being killed. 

Although fome who have travelled in Alia and Africa have givoi the world their 
dcfcriptions of crocodiles and hippopotamus or river-hoife ; yet as the Nile has at leaft as 
great numbeifb of each as any river in the world, I canhot but think my account of it 
would be imperfed witliout ifome particular mention of thefe animals. 

The crocodile is very ugly, having no proportion between hh length and thicknefs ; 
he hath flioit feet, a wide mouth, with two rows of fiiarp teeth, ftanding wide from 
each other, a brown fkin fo fortified with fcales even to his nofe, that a mulket>bali 
cannot penetrate it. His fight is extremely quick and at a great diftanee. In the 
water he is daring and fierce, and will feize on any that are fo unfortunate as to be 
found him bathing, who, if they efcape with life, are almoft fure to leave fome limb 
in his mouth. Neither I, nor any with whom 1 have conveifed about the crocodile, 
love ever feen him weep, and therefore I take the liberty of ranking all that hath been 
told us of his tears, amongft the fobles which are only proper to amufe children. 

The hippopotmuus or river-horfe, grazes upon the land, and broufes on the flirubs, yet 
is no lefs dangerous than the crocodile. He is the fize of an ox, of a brown colour 
unthout any hair, his tadl is fliort, his neck long, and his head of an enormous bigaefs.^ 
his eyes are fmall, his mouth wide, with teeth naif a foot long ; he hath two tui& like 
thefe of a wild boar, but larger ; his legs are fliort, and his feet jiart into four toes. . 
It is eafy to obferve firom this defeription that he hath no refemblance of an horfe, and 
kaleeci nothing could give occafion to the name, but fome Hkenefe in his ears, and his 
srighing and inbrting like an horfe when he is provoked, or raifes his head outef wato*. 
His Idde is fo hard that a mu&et fired clofe to him can only make a flight impreflion, 
and the beft tempered lances puflied forcibly againft him are either blunted or uivered, 
unlefs the affinlaat has the ikill to make his thruft at certam parts which are more 
tender. There is^great danger in meeting him, and the beft way is, uponfuchan 
aeddent, to ftep afide, and let KSm pafs by. The flefli of this animal, doth not differ 
from that dF a cow;, except that it is blacker and harder to digeft. 

^ The ignorance, which we have hitherto been in, of the orij^nal of the Nilb,. I^h 
ylvrin many guthors an opportunity of^prefenting us very gzgvely with their various 
^ems and coajedures sdmut the nature of its vaters, and the reaflm of Jts over- 
ifowa. 

R; IB eaf^ to ob&nre hew many empty faypothefes and idle xeafooings the phcinmm^ 
soOB of tins river have put mankind to theexpence of. Tet tfaaeare people fo booted 
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to B»Yiot to pay 2 xf^ regard to .the reUdoa of tnvellm iRdio^haTe been upon 

the ^6t» and i»y the evidence of thdr eyes ciot coi)fute all that thd ancient have 
written. It was difficult, it was even impoffible to arrive at the fource of the Ni|e» by, 
tracing its channel from the mouth ; and all who ever attempted it, having been ftopmed 
by the cataradts, ai)d imagining none that followed them could pafs farther; have taken 
the liberty of entertaining us with their own fidions. , . 

It Is to be remembered likewife ^that neithe^i* the Greeks nor Romans, from whom 
we have received ail our information^ ever carried their arms into this part of the 
world, or even heard of multitudes of pations that*dwe]l uppn the banks of this vaft 
river ; that the countries where the Nile rifes, and thofe.tbrou^ whitfh it runs, have 
no inhabitants but what are favage and uncivilized*; that before they could arrive at ' 
head, they iiiufl; furmount the infupcrable obftacles of impadable forefts, inacceffible 
cliils, and defaHk crotrded with bcafts of prey, fierce by nature, and ra^g for want 
of i'ufienance. Yet if they who endeavoured with fo much ardour to difeover the 
fprlng uf this river, had landed at Mazna (m the coafi: of the Red Sea, and marched a 
little more to the Ibuth than the fouth-well, they might perhaps have gratified their 
curiofity at lefs cxpence, and in abo&t twenty days might have enjoyed the defired fight 
of the fourccs of the Nile. ♦ 

But this difeovery was referved for the invincible bravery of our noble countrymen, 
who not difeouraged by the dangers of a navigation in feas never explored before, have 
fubdued kingdoms and empires where the Greek and Roman greatnefs, where the 
names of CaeCir and Alexander were never heard of : who firft iteered an. European 
(hip into the Red Sea through the Gulf of Arabia and rite Indian ocean ; who have 
demolifhed the airy fabricks of renowned hypothefes, and detected, tbofe &bles which 
the ancients rather chofe to invent of the fources of the Nile, than to confefs their 
ignorance. 1 cannot help fufpending my narration, to refied a little on the ridiculous 
fpeculations of thofe fwelHng philofophers, whofe arroj^ce would preferibe laws to 
nature, and fubjed: thofe ailonifiiing effefls which we behold daily,' to their idle 
reafonings, and chimerical rules. Prefumptuous imagination ! that has given being to 
fuch numbers of books, and patrons to fo many various opinions about the overflows of 
rile Nile. Some of thefe theorifts have* been pleafed to declare it as their favourite 
norioa, that this inundation is caufed by high winds which flop the current, and fo 
force the water to rife above its banks, and fpread over all Egypt. Others pretend a 
fubterraneous communication between the ocean and the Nile, and that the fea being 
inolently agitated fwells the river. Many have imagined themfeJves blefied whh.the 
difeovery when they have told us, that this mighty nood proceeds from'the melting of 
fiiow on the mountains of .Ethiopia, without refi^^g that this opinioais contrary to 
the received notion of all the ancients, who believed that the Aeat was fo exceuive 
between the tropics that no mhabitant could live there. So much fnow and *fo gfeat 
heat are never met wkh in the fame region ; and indeed I never fawjTnow in Abymnia, 
cxcqit on Mount Semen in the kingdom of Tigre, very remofe from the Nile, and on 
Nainera, which is indeed nof far diftant, but wb»e there never falls inow fufficient to 
wet the foot of the mountain, when it is melted. * 

: To the itamenfe labours and fatigues of the Pmtugaefe numkind is indebted for the 
knowledge of the real caufe of thefe inundations fo great and fo regular. Their 
obfervations mfbnin us, ‘that Abyffinia where the Nile rHes,. and waters vaft tra&s of 
land, is. full of mountams, and m its natural fituation much higher than E|;ypt that 
aU the winto', from lime to September, no day is wiriiout nun ; that the NHe receives 
mils courfeaU tb<f rivefs^ and tomms wldch thofe mountains; thefe 
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fwell it above the banks, and fill the plains of Egypt widt the {aandadoa. 
1^. comes r(^alarljf about the month of July, or three wee^ after the beginning of a 
imny feafim in JSthibp^ 'Ilb difierait degrees of thifi flood are fuch certain indipa- 
’ tipnsbf the fruitfulnefs or fterility of the enfuin^ year, that it is publicly proclaimed in 
C^ro how much the water Iiath gained each night. This is ail 1 have to inform the 
reader of concerning the Nile, which the JEgyptians adored as* the Deity, in whofe 
choice it was to blw thein with abundance, or deprive them of the neceflariea of 
life. 

r 

CHAP. XI. —%Tbe Author dif covers a P off age over Ihe Nile. Is fent into the Province 
Ligonus, which he gives a Defeription of. His Succefs in his Mijjion. The Stratagem 
of the Monks to encourage the Soldiers. The* Author narrowly efcape^being burned. 

WHEN ^ was to crofs this river at Boad, I durft not venture myfelf on the floats, 

1 have already fpoken of, but went up higher in hopes of finding a more commodious 
paflage. I had with me three or four men that were reduced to the famedifliculty with 
myfelf. In one part feeing people on the other fide, and remarking that the water was 
fliallow, an<|^that the rocks and trees, which grew very thick, there, contributed to 
facilitate the attempt, 1 leaped from one rock to another, till I reached the oppofite 
bank, to the great amazement of the natives themfelves, who never had tried that way ; 
my four companions followed me with the fame fuccefs ; and it hath been called fince the 
paflage of Father Jerome. ' * 

That province of the kingdom of Damot, which 1 was afligned to by my fuperior, is 
called Ligonus, and is perhaps one of the moll beautiful and agreeable places in the 
world $ the air is healthful and temperate, and all the mountains, which arc not very 
lugh, fliaded with cedars. They fow and reap herb in qyery feafon, the ground is 
always producing, and the fruits ripen throughout the year ; fo great, ,fo charming b 
the variety, that the whple region feems a garden laid out and cultivated only to 
pleafe. 1 doubt whether even the imagination of a painter has yet conceived a landscape 
as beautiful as I have feen. The forel^ have nothing uncouth or favage, and feem.ouly 
planted for fliade and coolnels. Among a prodigious number of trees which fill them, 
there is one kind which 1 have feen in no other place, and to which we have none that 
bears any refemblance. This tree, which the natives call enfet^^ is wonderfully ufeful ; . 
its leaves, which are fo large as to cover a man, make hangings for rooms, and ferve 
the inhabitants iifllead of linen for their tables and carpets. They grind the branches 
and tile thick parts of the leaves, and when they are mingled with milk, find them a 
deHcious food. The trunk and the roots are even more nouriflimg than the leaves or 
branches, and the meaner people, tirhen they go a journey, make no pl^ovifion of any 
other vitals. Tlie word enfete fignifies the tree againfl hunger, or the poor’s tree, 
though the mod wealthy often eat or it. If it be cut down within half a foot of the 
ground, and fev^ral incifions ^made in the flump, each will put out a new fprout, 
which, if tranfplanted, will take root, and grow to a tret. The Abyifins report, that 
this tree when it <s cut down, groans like a man, and on this account, call cutting 
down an en&t^ killing it. On the top grows a bunch of five or fix figs, of a tafle not 
vexH a^eeablc, which they fet in the ground to produce more trees. 

1 flaid two months in the province of Lingonous, and during that time procured 
a church to be built of hewn flone, roofed and wainfeoted with cedar, which is the 
moft confiderable in the whole country. My continual emfdoyment was the duties of 
die miffioB, which 1 was always praftifing in lipme part of die provintie, not indeed with 
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any extraordinary fuccefs, at iirft, for 1 found the prople inflexibly obfthiate in dieir 
opinions, even to ip great a degree, that when 1 firft 4 >ubfiihed the Efn^ror^aedid, 
pairing all his fubjeds to renounce thar errors, and unite themfelves to the fSLomm 
church, there were fome monks, who, to the number qf fixty, chofe rather to die 
by throwing themfelvb headlong from ai pre^pice, than obey thdr fovereign*s 
commands : and in a battle fought between thae peopl^ that adhered to the re%ion 
of their anceftors, and the troops ofguhan Segqpd, fix hundred rd^ous placing them- 
felves at the head of their men, marched^towards the Catholic army with the ftwies of 
the altars upon, their heads, affuring tjieir credulous followers, that the Emperor's 
troops would immediately at the fight of thofe ftones fall* into aiforda^and turn theif 
backs ; but, as they were fome of the firft that foil, their death had a great influenct' 
upon the people, to undeceive them, and make them^return to the truth. Many were 
converted after tltb badle, and when they had embraced the Catholic faithf-adhered to 
that with the fame conftancy and firmnefs with which they had before perfifted in their 
errors. 

The Emperor had fent a viceroy into this province, whofe firm attachment to the 
Roman church, as well as great abilities in military affairs, made him a prfon very 
capable of executing the orders of the Emperor, and of fuppreffing any infurreftioii 
that might be raifed, to prevent thofe alterations in religion which they were defigned to 
promote : a farther view in the choice of fo warlike a deputy, was, that a ftop might be 
put to the inroads of'the.Galles, who had killed one viceroy, and in a little time after 
killed this. • 

It was our cuftom to meet together every year about chriffmas, not only that we 
might comfort and entertain each other, but Ukewife that we might relate the progr^ 
and fuccefs of our millions, and concert all meafures that might farther the converaoli 
of the inhabitants. This year our place of meeting was the Emjperor*s camp, where 
the patriarch and fuperior of the miffions were. I left thj^ place or my abode, and took 
in my way four fathers, that refided at the diftance of two days journey, fo that the 
company, without reckoning our attendants, was five, 'fhere happened nothing 
remarkable to us till the laft night of our journey, when taking up our lodging at a 
place belonging to the Emprefs, a declared enemy to all Catholics, and in particular, to 
the miffionaries, we met with a kind reception in appearance, and were lodged in a 
• large ftone houfe covered with wood and ftraw, which had ftood uninhabited fo long, 
that great numbers of red ants had taken poileilion of it ; thefe, as (odt as we were laid 
dpwn, attacked us on all Tides, and tormented us fo inceilantly that wc were obliged to 
call up our domeftics. Having burnt a prodigious number of thefe troublefome 
animals, we tried to compofe ourfelvcs again, but had fcarce clofed our eyes before we 
were awaked by the fir^ that had feized our lodging: our fervants, who were, 
fortunately, not all gone to bed, perceived the fire as foon as it began, and informed me 
who lay neareff tfie door. 1 immediately alarmed all the reft, ^d nothing was thought 
of but how to fave ourfelves and the little goods we hkd, when to our great afionifh- 
ment, we found one of the doors barricaded in fuch a manner that tge c'^uld not open 
it ; nothing now could have prevented, our perifhing in the flames had npt thofe who 
them omitted to fallen that door near which 1 was lodged* We were no 
iemger in doubt that the inhabitants of the town had laid a train, and fet fire to a 
neighbouring hoiffe, in order to confume us ; their meafures were fo well laid, that the 
houfe was in afiies in an inftant, and three of our beds were burnt which the violence 
eff the flame would not allow us to carry away. We fpent the reft of the night in the 
itt^ '^mal appr/henfions* and foimd next niOTnmg that we had juftly charged the 
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itdiabltants with the deHgn of ddlroying us, for the plac6 was eu^rely abandxBied, and 
tholie tluit we^ confciousx>f the icriine, had fled from the punifliment* We continued 
em joiUmey, and came to Goigora, where we found dtet&thers met, and the EmpercNt 
‘with them. 

’ - ’ • f ' 
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CHAP. Xir. — The Amber is jfent into Tigre^ is in danger of being potfoned by the 

Breath tf a Serpent ; is Jiungby aSerpenU h almofi killed by eating Anchoy, The 
* People confpire againji the Mijftonaries, ani dijlrefs them. 

^ MT fuperioi^ intended to^ fend me into the fartheft parts of the empire, but the 
^mperor over-ruled that defign, and remanded me to Tigre where I bad refided before; 
Tpafled in my journey by Ganetedlhos, a palace newly built, and made agreeable by 
beautiful ga|.dcns, and had the honour of paying my refpeds to the Emperor who had 
retired thither, and receiving from him a large prefent for the finilliing of an hofpital, 
which had been begun in the kingdom of Tigre. After having returned him thanks, I 
continued my way, and id crofQng a defart two days journey over, was in great danger 
of my life, for, as I lay on the ground, I perceived myfelf feized with a pain 
wliich forced me to rife, and faw about four yards from me one of thofe ferpents that 
dart their poiipn at a diflance; although I rofe before he came very near me, I yet 
felt the efiTefis of his peifonous breath, and, if 1 had lain a little longer, had certainly 
died ; 1 had recourfe to bezoav, a fovereign remedy againft thefe poifons, which I always 
carried about me. Thefe ferpents are not long, but have a body fhort end thick, and 
their bellies fpeckled with brown, black, and yellow ; they have a wide mouth, with 
which they draw in a great quantity of air, and having retained if foine time, cje£t it with 
fuch force, that they kill at four yards diflance ; 1 only efcaped by being fomewhat 
£irther from him. This danger however was not much to be regarded in comparifon 
of another which mymegilgence brought me into. As I was picking up a fkin that lay 
upon the ground, I was flung by a ferpent, that left his fling in my finger, I at leaft 
picked an extraneous fubflance about the bignefs of an hair, out of the wound whidh I 
imagined was the fling. This flight wound 1 took little notice of, till my arm grew 
inflamed all over ; in a fhort time the polfon infeded my blood, and I felt the moft terri- 
ble convulfions which were interpreted as certain figns that my death was near, and 
inevitable. 1 received now no benefit from bezoar, the horn of the unicorn, or any 
of the ufual antidq|e6, but found myfelf obliged to make ufe of an extraordinary remedy 
which I fubmitted to with extreme relu£bmce ; this fubmiflion and obedience brought 
the blelflng of Heaven upon me; neverthel- fs I continued indifpofed a long time, and' 

' had many fymptoms which made me fear that all the danger was not yetpvdr: 1 then 
took cloves of garlick, though with a great averfion both from the tafte and ftnell; I 
was in this condition a whole month, always in pain, and taking medicines the mofl 
naufeous in the world, at length youth and an happy conftitution furmounted the ma- 
lignity, and I recovered my former health. 

1 continued two years at my refidence in Tigre, entirely taken up with the duties of 
the miflion, preaching, confe(fing,baptifing, and enjoyed a longer quiet and repofe than I 
had ever done fince I left Portugal. During this time one of our fathers, being always 
fick, and of A conftitution which the air of Abyffinia was very hurtful to, obtained a 
permiflion from our fuperiors to return to the Indies ; 1 was willing to accompany hiia 
through part of his way, and went with him over a defart, at no great diflance firominy . 
refidence, where X found many trees loaded with a kind of frui^ cdled by thetiatim ^ 
anchoy, ^ut the bignefs of an apricot, and ver)^ yeftbw, width mnNi e^en wathout 

^ any 
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Any ill efFed. I therefore made no fcruple of gathering and eating it, vi^iout knowing 
that the inhabitants always peeled it, the rind being a violent purgativn: fo thit eaing^ 
the fruit and (kin together I fell into fuck a diforder as almoft brought me to my end. ’ 
Th(«sordinary dofe is fix of thefe rinds, and I had devoured twenty. 

I removed from thence to'Dcbaroa, fifty-four miles nearer the fea, and croiTed in my 
way the defart of the province of Saraoe. 'Hie country is fruitful, pleafant, and popu- 
lous ; there are greater numbers of Moors in tltefe parts than in any other province of* 
AbylliDia } and the Abyllins of this couri^ are not ijiuch better than the Moors. 

1 was at Debarua when the profeciftion was firfi fet ^n footf againl^ the Catholics^ 
Sultan Segued, who had been fo great a favourer of us, was grown old, and his fpirit and 
authority' decreafed with his firength. , His fon who was arrived at manhood, being 
weary of waiting fo Iqng for the crown he was to inherit, took occafitp to blame 
his father’s conduct, and found fome reafon for cenfuring all his aflions ; he even 
proceeded fo far as to give orders fometimes contrary to the Emperor’s. He had 
embraced the Catholic religion, rather through complaifance than conviflion, or 
inclination ; and many of the Abyfiins who had done the fame, waited only for an 
opportunity of making public profeflion of the ancient erroneous opinions, and of 
re-uniting themfelves to the church of Alexandria. So artfully can this people diffem- 
blc their fentitnents, that we had not been able hitherto to difiinguifh our real from 
our pretended favourers, but as foon as this Prince began to give evident tokens of 
his hatred, even in the life-time of the Emperor, we faw all the courtiers and 
governors who* had treated us with fuch a (hew of friendlbip declare againfl us, and 
perfecute us as difturbers of the public tranquillity, who had come into jdSthiopia 
with no other intentiuh than to abolilh the ancient laws and cufioms of the 
country, to fow divilions between father and fon, and preach up a revolution. 

After having borne all forts of affronts and ill treatments, we retired to* our houfe at 
Fremona, in tlic midfi; of our countrymen, who had been fettling found about us a 
long time, imagining we fhould be more fecure there, and that at lead during the life 
.of the Kmperor, they would not come to extremities or proceed to open force. I laid 
foir.fi ftrefs upon the kindnefs which the viceroy of I’igre had (liown to us, and in par- 
ticular to me ; but was foon convinced that tbofe hopes had no real foundation, for he 
was one of the mod violent of our perfecutors. He fdzed upon all our lands, and 
• advancing with his troops to Fremona, blocked up the town. TJ^e army had not 
bedi dritioned there long before they committed all forts of diforders ; fo that on^ day 
a Portugnefe, provoked beyond his temper at the inference of (bine of them, went 
out with his four fons, and wounding fevcral of trtem,' forced the red back to their 
camp. 

We thought we had good reafon to apprehend an attack ; their troops were in- 
creafing, our town was furrounded, and on the point of being forced : our Portuguefe 
therefore, thought, that without daying till the lad extremities, they might lawfully 
repel one violence by another, and fallying out to the number of fifty, wounded about 
threcfcore of the Abyfiins, and had put them to the fword, but that utey feared it 
mi^ht bring too great an odium upon our caufe. The Portuguefe were fome of them 
wounded, but happily none died on either fide. 

Though the times were by no means favourable to us, every one blamed the con- 
duft of toe viceroy ; and thofe who did not commend our a&ion, made the necellity 
we were reduced to of felf-defcnce an excufe for it. The viceroy’s principal defign 
was to get my perfon into hjfs pofTefllon, imagining that if 1 was once in his power, all 
the Portuguefe W'/ild pay him a blind obedience. Having been unfuccefsful in his 
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attempt by oien force, he made ufe of the arts of negociation, but with an event not 
more to nis jEaitisfa6ion. Tliis viceroy being recalled,^ fon-in law of the Emperor's 
fucceeded, who treated us even worfe than his predeceffor had done. 

When he entered upon his command, he loaded us with kindnefles, giving us fo 
many affurances of his proteftion, that while the Emperor' lived we* thought him one of 
our friends } but no fobner wa*s our proteftor dead, than this man pulled off his malic, 
and quitting all lhame, let us fee that "neither the ‘fear of God nor any other confider- 
ation was capable of reftnuning him when wfi.were to be diftreffed. The perfecudon 
Chen becoming geneftil, th^e was no longer any place of fecurity for us in Abyffinia, 
^where we were looked upon by all as the authors of all the civil commodons, and many 
coundls were held to determine in what manner they fliould difpofe of us. Several 
were of opnion that the bell way would be to kill us all at once, and affirmed that no 
other me£is were left of re-eftablilhing order and tranquillity in the l^gdom. 

Others, more prudent, were not for putting us to death with fo little confideration, 
but advifed that we Ihould be banilhed to one of the ifles of the Lake of Dambia, an 
afflidion more fevere than death itfelf. • Thefe alleged in vindication of their opinions, 
that it was reafonable to exped if they put us to death, that the viceroy of the Indies 
would come with fire and fword to demand fatisfaftion.. This argument made fo great 
an impreflion upon fome of them, that they thought no better mealures could be taken 
than to fend us back again to the Indies. This propofal, however, was not without 
its difficulties, for they fufpefted, that when we fliould arrive at the fortuguefe terri- 
tories, we would levy an army, return back to Abyffinia, and under, pretence of 
eftabliffiing the Catholic religion, revenge all the injuries we had fullered. 

While they were thus deliberating upon our fate, we were imploring the fuccour- of 
the Almighty with fer\'ent and humble applications, intrearing him in the midft of our 
fighs and tears, that he would not fuffer his own caufc to mifearry, and that however 
it might pleaie him to difpofe of our lives, which, we prayed, he would aflift us to 
lay down with patience, and refignation worthy of the faith for which we were perfe- 
cted, he would not permit our enemies to triumph over the truth. 

Thus we palled our days and nights in prayers, in afflidion, and tears, continually 
crowded with widows and orphans, that fubfifted upon our charity, and came to us for 
bread, when we had not any for ourfelves. 

While we were in this diilrefs we received an account that the viceroy of the Indied 
had fitted out a powerful fleet againll the King of Mombaza, who having thrown off 
the authority of the Portuguefe, had killed the governor of the fortrefs, and had fmee 
committed many ads of cruelty. I’hc fame fleet, as we were informed, after the 
King of Mombaza was reduced, was to burn and ruin Zeila, in revenge of the death 
of twO' Portuguefe jefuits, who were killed by the King in the year 1604. As Zeila 
was not far from the frontiers of Abyffinia, they imagined that they already faw the 
Portuguefe invading their country. 

The viceroy of Tigre had inquired of me a few days before how many men one 
India fliip carried ; and being told that the complement of fome v/as a thoufand men, 
he compared that anfwer with the report then ftircad over all the country, that there 
were eighteen Portuguefe veffels on the coali of Adel, and concluded that they were 
manned by an army of eighteen thoufand menj then confidering what had been 
achieved by four hundred, under the command of Don Chriftopher de Gama, he 
thought Abyflinia already ravaged, or fubje£led to the King of Portugal. Many de- 
clared themfelves of his opinion ; and the court took its meafurj^ with refped to us 
from thefe uncertain and ungrounded rumours. Some were fo ikfatuated with their 
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Bpprehenfions that they undertook to defcribe the camp of thePortugucfc)^ and affirmed 
that they had heard the report of their canons. 

this contributed to exafperate the inhabitants, and reduced us often to the point 
of fabing maffacred. At length they came to a refotutionof giving us up to the Turlb, 
afliiring them that we were mafters of a vaft treafure, in hope, that after they had in- 
flicted all kinds of tortures on us, to make us confefs where* we had hid our gold, or 
what we had done with it, they would at length* kill us in rage for the difappomtnient. 
Nor was this their only view, for they believed that the Turks would, by killing us, 
kindle fuch an’irreconcileable hatred between themfeL'es and our nation, as would 
make it neceffary for them to keep us out of the .Red Seh, ot which they are entirely 
mafters : fo that their determination was as politic as cruel. Some pretend that the 
Turks were engaged to put us to death as foon as we were in their power. 

CHAP. XIII. — The Author relieves the Patriarch and MiJ/tonaries ; *and fupports 
them. He eftapes fcvcral Snares laid for him by the Viceroy of Ti^re. They put them- 
fclvcs under the Proic6iion of the PYince of Bar. 

HAVING concluded this negociation, they drove us out of our houfes, and robbed 
us of every thing that was wofth carrying away ; and not content with that, informed 
fome banditti, that were then in thofe parts, of the road we were to travel through, fo that 
the patriarch and fome miftionarics were attacked in a defert by thefe rovers, with their 
captain at theii*head, who pillaged his library, his ornaments, and what little baggage 
the miftionarics had left, and might have gone away without reftftance or interruption, 
had they fatisficd thcmfdvcs with only robbing : but when they began to fall upon the 
miffionaries and their companions, our countrymen, finding that their lives could 
only be preferved by their* courage,, charged their enemies with fuch vigour, that they 
lulled their chief, and forced the reft to a precipitate flight. But thefe rovers being 
acquainted with the country, haralTcd the little caravan till it was paft the borders. 

Our fathers then imagined they had nothing more to fear, but too foon wore con- 
vinced of their error, for they found the whole country turned againft them, and met 
every where new enemies to contend with, and new dangers to furmount. Being not far 
diftant from Fremona, where I refided, they font to me for fuccour. I was better 
. informed of the diftrefs they were in than themfclvcs, having been told that a numerous 
body of Abyflins had polled themfclvcs in a narrow pafs, with an intent to furround 
and deftroy them, therefore, without long deliberation, I aflcmbled my friends,* both 
Portuguefe and Abyflins, to the number of fourfeore, and went to their refeue, 
carrying with .me provifions and refre/hments, of ^hich 1 knew they were in great 
need. Thefe glorious confeflbrs I met as they were j|ift entering the pafs defigned for 
the place of their deftruflion, and doubly preferved them from famine and the fword. 
A grateful fenfe of their deliverance made them receive me a^a guardian angel. We 
went together to Fremona, «md being in all a patriarch,* a biftiop, eighteen jefuits, and 
four hundred Portuguefe, whom I fupplied with neceftaries, thou^ the revenues of 
our houfe were loft, and though the country was difaffedted to us, in the worft feafon 
of the year. We were obliged for the relief of the poor and our own ful>fiftence, to 
fell our ornaments and (halices, which we firft broke in pieces, that the people might 
not have the pleafure of ridiculing our myftcries, by prophaning the veflels made ufe 
of in the celebration of them ^ for they now would gladly treat with the higheft indigni- 
dea what they had^a year before looked upon with veneration. 
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Amidft all (.thefe perplexides the viceroy did not £iil to vUit us, and make us p;reat 
offers of fervice, in expedadon of a large prefent. We jrere in a fituadon in which ic 
'was very difficult to a£t properly ; we knew too well the ill intentions of the vice Boy , 
but durft not complain, or gite him any reafon to imagine that we knew them. We 
longed to retreat out of his power, or at leaft to fend one of our company to the Indies, 
with an account of the perfecutibn we fuffered, ^d could without his leave neither do 
one nor the other. • 

When it was determined that one Ihould bcfent to the Indies, I was at firft fingled 
opt for the journey, and it was intended that 1 ifiould reprefent at Goa, 'at Rome, and 
,,at Madrid, the’diflreffes an<f neccffities of the miffion of iEthiopia ; but the fathers 
refleding afterwards, that I beft underftood the Abyffmian language, and was moft 
acquainted with the cuffoms of the country, altered their opinion^, and continuing me 
in u£thiopia, either to perifh with them or prefcrve them, deputed four other jefuits, 
who in a fhor| time fet out on their way to tne Indies. 

About this time I was fent for to the viccroy*s camp to confefs a criminal, who, 
# though faifely, was believed a Catholic, to whom, after a proper exhortation, I was 
going to pronounce the form of abfolution, when thofe that waited to execute him, 
told him aloud, that if he expeded to fave his life, by profeffing himfelf a Catholic, 
he would find himfelf deceived, and that he had nothing to do but prepare himfelf for 
death, ^'he unhappy criminal had no fooner heard this, than rifing up, he declared his 
refolution to die in the religion of his country *, and being delivered up to his profecu- 
tors, was immediately difpatched with their lances. 

The chief reafon of calling me, was not that I might hear this confcffion ; the 
viceroy had another defign of^fdzing my perfon, expeding that either the Jefuits or 
Portuguefe would buy my liberty with a large ranfom, or that he might exchange me 
for his father, who was kept prifoner by a revolted prince. I’hat prince would have 
been no lofer by the exchange, for fo much was I hated by the Abyffinian monks, 
that they would have thought no expence too great to have gotten me into their hands, 
that they might have glutted their revenge by putting me to the mofl; painful death 
they could have invented. Happily, I found means to retire out of this dangerbus 
place, and was followed by the viceroy (j^mofl to Freraona, who, being difappointed, 
aefired me either to vilit him at his camp, or appoint a place where we might confer. 
1 made many excufes, but at length agreed to meet him at a place near Fretnona, 
bringing each of us only three companions. 1 did not doubt but he would bring, 
more, '"and fo he did, but found that I was upon my guard, and that my company 
encreafed in proportion to his. My friends were refolute Portuguefe, who were de- 
te*'mined to give him no quarter, if he made any attempt upon my lilJbrty. Finding 
himieif once more counterminedp he returned afhamed to his camp, where, a month 
after, being accufed of a confederacy in the revolt of that prince, who kept his 
hither prifoner, he was arrefted^^ and carried in chains to the Emperor. 

The time now approaching in which we were to be deljvered to the Turks, we had 
none but God to apply to for relief: all the meafures we could think of were equally 
dangerous; refolving neverthelefs to feek fome retreat where we might hide ourlclves 
either altogetlier or feparately, we determined at lad to put ourfelves under the pro* 
tedion of the Prince John Akay, who had defended himfelf a Iqng time in the province 
of Bar againO; the power, of A^ffinia. 

After 1 had concluded a treaty with this prince, the patriarch and all the fathers put 
themfdves into his hands, and being received with all imaginable kindnefs and civility, 
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'Wet% con(Ju&ed with ai guard to Adicota, a rock exceffively deep, ab^ut nine miles 
from his place of refidence. The event was not agreeable to the happy beginning of 
ournegociation; for we foon “began to find that our habitation was not likely to be 
very pleafant* We were furrounded with Mahometans, or Chridians, who were inve- 
tei^ate enemies to the Catholic faith, and were obliged to a£l with the utmoft caution. 
Notwithftanding thefe inconveniencies^ we were pleafed with the prefent tranquillity 
we enjoyed, and lived contentedly on lentils and a little com that we had ; and I, after 
we had fold all our goods, refolved to turn phyfician, ard was foon able to fuppoit 
myfelf by my pradife. I * • . . 

1 was once confulted by a man troubled with an.udbma,*who prefentdd me with two 
alquieres, that is, about twenty-eight pounds weight of com, and a (beep. The adtrice* 
I gave him, after having turned over •my books, was to drink goats urine every 
morning ; I know notVhether he found any benefit by following my prefcription ; for 
i never faw him after. 

Being under a ncccffity of obeying our acoba or proteftor, we changed our place of 
abode as often as he dcfired it, though not without great inconveniencies, from the excef- 
five heat of the weather, and the faintnefs which our ftridt obfervation of the fads and 
aufterities of Lent, as it is kept in this country, had brought upon us. At length, 
wearied with removing fo oftcil, and finding that the lafl place afiigned for our abode 
was alw'ayvS the wnrfi, we agreed that I fhould go to our fovereign, and complain. 

1 found him entirely t^ken up with the imagination of a prodigious treafure, affirmed 
by the monks fo be hidden under a mountain : he was told that his predeceflbrs had 
been hinderfd from difeovering it by the daemon that guarded it, but that the daemon 
was now at a great dilVance from his charge, and was grown blind and lame, that 
having iofi his fon, and being without any children, except a daughter that was ugly 
and unhealthy, he w.is un’der great .afflitlion, and entirely ncgleded the care of his 
treafure, that if he fliould come, they could call one of tjheir ancienf brothers to their 
alfiflancc, who, being a man of a moft holy life, would be able to prevent his making 
any refiftancc. 'fo all thefe ftories the prince liflened with unthinking credulity. The 
‘monks, encouraged by this, fell to the bufinefs, and brought a man above an hundred 
years old, whom, becaufc he could not fupport himfelf on horfeback, they had tied 
on the beafl, and covered him with black wool. He was followed by a black cow, 
.defigned for a facrificc to the daemon of the place, and by fome monks that carried 
mead, beer, and parched corn, to complete the offering. 

No fooner were they arrived at the foot of the mountain, than every one begin to 
work: bags were brought from all parts to convey away the millions . which each 
imagined would be his firare. I’he Xumo, who fuperintended the work, would not 
allow any to come near the labourers, but flood by, attended by the old monk, who 
almoft fung himfelf to death. At length, having removed a vaft quantity of earth and 
ftones, they difeoyered fome holes made by rats or moles ; at.fight bf which a fhout 
of joy run through the whole troop: the cow was brought and facrificed immediately, 
and fome pieces of flefh were* thrown into thefe holes. Animated now jvith affurance 
of fiicccfs, they lofe no time : every one redoubles his endeavours, and the heat, 
though intolerable, was lefs powerful than the hopes they had conceived. At length, 
fome not fo patient as the reft, were weary, and defifled. The work now grew 
more difficult ; they found nothing but rock, yet continued to toil on, till the prince, 
having loft all temper, began to enquire, with lome paifion, when he ihould have a 
fight of this treafure ) and, ^after having been fometime amufed with manypromifes 
/ ' by 
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by the monk(i, was told, that he had not fsuth enough to be favoured with the, dif* 
covery. 

* All this I faw myfelf, and could not forbear endeavouiing to convince our prot^or, 
how much he was impofed upon : he was not long before he was fatisfied that hUtad 
been too credulous ; for all thofe that had fo mduflnoufly fearchecUaftcr this imaginary 
wealth, within five hours/ left che work in defpair, and 1 continued almoft alone witn 
the prince. * , . " . 

^ Imagimng no time more proper to make the propofal I was fent with, than while 
Ips pafiion was (till hot againft the monks, 1 pfefented him with two runces of gold, 
^^and two plates ‘of filver, with fome other things of fmall value, and was fo fuccefsful 
that he gratified me in all my requefts, and gave us leave to return to Adicora, where 
we were fo fortunate to find our huts yet uninjured and entire. 

About this time the* fathers, who had {laid behind at Fremona', ai'rived with the new 
viceroy, and an ofiicer fierce in the defence of his own religion, who had particular 
orders to deliver all the Jefuits up to the Turks, except me, whom the Emperor was 
refolved to have in his own hands, alive or dead. Wc had received fome notice of 
this refolution from our friends at court, and were likewife informed that the Emperor, 
their mafter, had been perfuaded that my defign was to procure ailiflance from the 
Indies, and that 1 fhould certainly return at the head of an army. The patriarch’s 
advice upon this emergency was, that 1 fhould retire into the woods, and by fome other 
road join the nine Jefuits, who were gone towards jMazna ; I fould think of no better 
expedient, and therefore went away in the night between the 23d and 24th of April, 
with my comrade, an old man. very inhrni, and very timorous. We croffed woods 
never croffed, I believe, by any before : the darknefs of the night, and the thicknefs 
of the fhade fpread a kind of horror round us ; our gloomy journey was flill more in- 
commoded by the brambles and thorns, which tore oUr hands amidft all thefe 
difficulties I applied myfelf to the Almighty, praying him to preferve us from thofe 
dangers which we endeavoured to avoid, and to deliver us from thofe to which our 
flight expofed us. Thus we travelled all night, till eight next morning, without taking 
either reft or food ; then imagining ourfelves fccurc, wc made us fome cakes of br’rley 
meal and water, which wc thought a feaft. 

We had a difpute with our guides, who though they thought had bargained to con- 
duft us for an ounce of gold, yet when they faw us fo entangled in the intricacies of 
the wood, that we could not poffibly get out without their direftion, demanded feven 
outlet of gold, a mule, and a little tent which we had ; after a long difpute, we were 
forced to come to their terms. We continued to travel all night, and to hide ourfelves 
in the woods all day ; and here it was that we met the three Inmdred elephants 1 
fpoke of before. We made long marches, travelling without any halt from four in 
the aftemoon to eight in the morning. 

Arriving at a VSalley where travellers feldom efcape being plundered, we were obliged 
to double our pace, and were fo happy as to pafs it without meeting wit)! any misfor- 
tune, except thatwe heard a bird fing on our left hand j a certain prefage among thefe 
p^ple of loine great calamity at hand. As there is no reafoning them out of fuper- 
llition, I knew no way of encouraging them to go forward, but what 1 had already 
made ufe of on the fame occafion, affuring them that 1 heard one at the fame time on 
the right. I'hey were happily fo credulous as to take my word, and we went on till 
we came to a well, where we ftaid a while to rcfrelh ourfelves. Setting out again in 
the evening, we paffed fl> near a village where thefe robbers had retreated, that the 
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dogs barked after us. Next morning we joined the fathers who waited fir us, after we 
had refted ourfelves fome tim^ in that mountain, we refolved to feparate and .go two 
andiitwo, to fee for a more convenient place, where we might hide ourfelves. We had * 
not gone far before we were furrounded by a troop of Vobbers,,with whom, by the 
intereft of fome of Ihe* natives who had Joined thetnfelves to our caravan, we came to 
a compofition, giving them part of our goods to pcrihit us to carry away the reft ; 
and after this troublefomc adventufc arrived tft a place fomething more commodious 
than that which we had quitted, where met v/itlj bread, but of fo pernicious a qua- 
lity, that after liaving eat it, we were infoxicated to fo great a degree, that one of my 
friends feeing me fo difordered, congratulated m5 good fortune of having met witl^ 
fuch good wine, and was furprifed wlupn I gave him an account of the whole affair. 
He then offered me fojme curdled milk very four, with barley-meal, which we bdiled, 
and thought it the beft entertainment we had met with a long time. 


CHAP. XIV.-— They are betrayed into the Hands of the Turks ; are detained awhile at 
Mazna ; are threatened by the Bajj'u of Suaquem ; they agree for their Ranfom, and 
are Fart of than dif miffed. 

SOMETIME after we received news that we fhould prepare ourfelves to ferve the 
Turks ; a meffage which filled us with furprife, it having never been known that one 
of thefe lords had ever abandoned any whom he had taken under his proteftion ; and 
it is, on the cofltranr, one of the higheft points of honour antongft them, to rifle their 
fortunes and their lives in the defence of their dependents who have implored their 
proteffion. But ncithef law nor juftice were of any advantage to us, and the cuftoms 
of the country were doomed to be broken, when they would have contributed to our 
fecurity. 

We were obliged to march in the extremity of the hot feafon, and had certainly 
perifhed by the fatigue, had we not entered the woods, which fliaded us from the 
, fcorchjng fun. The day before our arrival at the place where we were to be delivered 
to the Turks, we met with five elephants that purfued us, and if they could have come 
to us, would have prevented the rniferies we afterwards endured, but God had decreed 
otherwife. 

. On the morrow we came to the banks of a river, where we found fourfeore Turks, 
that wMted for us armed with mulkcrs. Thev let us reft awhile, and then put us into 
the hands of our new mafters, who lotting us upon camels, conduced us to M^a ; 
their comniander feeming to be touched with our misfortunes, treated us with much 
gentlenefs and humanity ; he offered us coffee, which we drank, but with little relifh. 
We came next day to Mazna, in fo wretched a condition, that we were not furprifed 
at being hooted by the boys, but thought ourfelves well ufed that they threw no ftones 
at us. . , • 

As foon we were brought hither, all we had was taken from us, and we were 
carried to the governor, who is placed there by the Baffa of Suaquesru Having been 
told by the Abyffms that we had carried all the gold out of ^Ethiopia, they fmched 
us with great exadnefs, but found nothing except two choices, and fome relics of fo 
little value, that we redpemed them for fix fequins. As I had g^ven them my chalice 
upon their firft demand, they did not fearch mo, but gave us to underftand, *hay they 
expeffed to find fomething of greater value, which either we muft have hidden, or the 
Abyffins muft hayp impofed on them. They left us the reft of the day at a gentleman*s 
houfe, who was our friend, from whence the next day they fetched us, to tranfport us 
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to the ifland, (where they put us intc^ kind of prifon, with a view of terrifying us into 
a confeiGon of the place where we had hid our gold, jn which, however, they found 
* themfelves deceived. ' ^ 

But I had here another affiiir upon my hands, which was near coding me dear. ^My 
fervant had been taken from me, and left at Mazna, to be fold tcf the Arabs ; being 
advertifed by him of the danger he was in, I Ia;d claim to him, without knowing the 
diiGculties which this way of proceeding would bring upon me. The governor fent 
me word that my fervant Ihould be reftored me, upon the payment of flxty piaftres ; 
wd being anfwered by me, that 1 had not a penny for myfelf, and therefore could not 
pay fixty piafti^es to rraecm Vny lervant, he informed me by a renegade Jew, who ne< 
gociated the whole aflfair, that either I mud produce the money, or receive an hundred 
blows of the battoon. Knowing that thofe orders are without appeal, and always 
pundually executed, I prepared myfelf to receive the correction I was threatened with, 
but, unexpectedly, found the people fo charitable as to lend me the money. By feverat 
other threats of the fame kind, they drew from us about fix hundred crowns. 

On the 34 th of June, we embarked in two gallics fur Suuquem, where the bafla 
redded ; his brother, who was his deputy at Mazna, made us protnife before wc went, 
that we would not mention the money he had fqueezed from us. The feafon wavS not 
very proper for failing, and our provifions were but Ihort. In a little time w'c began to 
feel the want of better dores, and thought ourfelves happy in meeting with a gelve, 
wluch though fmall, w'as a much better faiier than our vcdel in which 1 was fent to 
Suaquem,|to procure camels and provifions. 1 was not much at my caie, alone among 
dx Mahometans, and could not help apprehending that fonie zealous pilgrim of Mecca 
■might lay hold on this opportunity, in the heat of his devotioft, of facridcing me to his 
prophet. 

Thefe apprehendons were without ground, I contracted ah acquaintance which was 
foon improved into a friendfljip with ihefe people ; they offered me part of their pro- 
vidons, and 1 gave them fome of mine. As we w'cre in a place abounding with oyders, 
foine of which were large, and good to eat, others more fmooth and fhining, in which 
pearls are found ; they gave me fome of thofe they gathered : but whether it happened 
by trifling our time away in oyder catching, or wliethcr the wind was not favourable, 
we came to Suaquem later than the veffel 1 had left, in which were feven of my com-< 
panions. 

As they had drft landed, they had differed the flrfl tranljmrts of the baffa’s pafllcm, 
who was a violent tyrannical man, and w'ould have killed his own brother for the lead 
advantage, a temper which made him fly into the utinod rage at feeing us poor, 
tattered, and almufl naked ; he .treated us with the mod opprobious language, and 
threatened to cut off our heads. We comforted ourfelves in this condition, hoping 
that all our fufferings would end, in fhedding our blood for the name of Jefus Chrid. 
We knew that the bald} had often made a public declaration, before our arri\'al, that 
he fhould die contented, if he Could have the pleafure of killing us ail with his own 
hand. This viol^'Ut refolution was nut lading, his zeal gave way to his avarice, and 
he could not think of loflng fo large a Aim as he knew he might expeCt for our ran- 
fom : he therefore fent us word, that it was in pur choice cither to die, or to pay him 
thirty thoufand crowns, and demanded to know our determination. 

We knew that his ardent third of our blood was now cold, that time and calm 
reflection, and the advice of his friends, had all confpired to bring him to a milder 
temper, and therefore willingly began to treat with him. , I told the meffenger, being 
deputed by the red to manage the affair, that he could not but obferve the wretched 
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tondition'we were in, that we had neither mone^or revenues, that wha( little we had 
-was already taken from us ; and iha*^ thereiorPall we could promife was to fet a 
cc^dion on foot, not much* doubting but that our brethren would *afford fuch* 
alSance as might enable us to make him a handfomc prefent according to cullom. 

This anfwer was»not at all agreeable to the Badii, who returned an anfwer that he 
would be falisfied with twenty thoufand crowns, prowded wc paid them on the fpot, 
or gave him good fccuritics for the,pa*yment. «To this we could only repeat what we 
had faid before : he then propofed to abate five thoufand of his lafl: demand, alTuring us, 
-that unlefs we came to fome agreemeriit, there was^no torment (p cruel but we fliould 
fuffer it, and talked of nothing but impaling and flaying^us alive, the* terror of thefe 
tlireatenings was uiuch incrcafed by his domeltics, who told us of many of hit 
cruellies. This is certain, that ibmc tftne before, he had ufed fome poor Pagan mer- 
chants in that majuitf, and had caufed the executioner to begin to flay them ; when 
fome Bramin touched with compaflion, gcneroully contributed the fum demanded for 
their ranfom. We had iio rcaibn to hope for fo much kindnefs, and havilig notliing of 
our own, could promife no certain fum. 

At length fome of his favourites whom he inoft confided in, knowing his cruelty and 
our inability to pay what he demanded, and apprehending that if he ihould put us to 
the death he threatened, they fliould foon fee the fleets of Portugal in the Red Sea, 
laying tlieir towns in aflios to revenge it, endeavoured to foften his puflion and preferve. 
our lives, offering to advance the fum wc fliould agree for, without any other lecurity 
than our word*. By this afliiiance, after many interviews with the Baila’^gents, we 
agreed to pay four il'.ouibnd iliree hundred crowns, which were accepted oft coiulitloii 
that they fliould he paitl^dowu, and we fliould go on board w'ithin two hours : but 
changing his refolution on a fudden, he font us word by his Ireafurer that two of the 
nioft coufiderable among *us fliould flay behind for fecurity, while the reft went to 
procure th(? money they proiuifed. They kept the patyarch, and’ two more fathers, 
one of which was above fourfcorc years old, in whofc place I chofe to remain priibner, 

^ and reprefented t«i the Baffa, that being worn out wiili age, he perhaps might die in 
his hands, which would lufc the part of the ranfom which was due on his account, that 
therefore it would be better to chufe a youngtrr in Jiis place, offering to Itay myfelf wiiii 
him, that the good old man might be let at liberti. 

, The Baffa agreed to anoihcr J .ibir, and it plcafed heaven that the lot fell upon father 
Prancis Marque/.. I iniagim'd that I might wiiii the lame eafe get the patriarch out of 
his hand, but no fooner had I begun to Ipudi, but the anger llafhcd in his eyes, and 
his look was fuflicient to make me Jlop and uel'pair of Ibccefs. We parted imr 
leaving the patriarcli and two faiiu'rs in prifon, whom wc embraced w'iih tears, 
to take up our lodging on board the vtll'el. 


lediately, 
and went 


CHAP. XV. — Their Treatment a? bo.'rj the TcJlfcl. ^heir •Receplnn at Diou, The 
Author applies to the Viceroy for Ajft/iatifC, but ‘without Suceefs ,* he is feat to folicit itt 
Kitrope, » 

OUR condition here was not mucJi better than that of theilluflrious cajjpves, whom 
we left behind. . We were in an Arabian (hip, with acn;w of pilgrims of Mecca, with 
whom it was a point of ’religion to infult us. V\^e ivere lodged upon the deck expofeJ 
to ail fhe^ injuries of the weather, nor w'as there the meaneft workman or lailor, who 
did not either kick or ftrike us. When we went firft on board, I perceived a humour 
In my finger, which I negfetted at Srfl, till it I'prcad over my hand, and fvvciieu up 
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my arm, affliftling me with the mc^ykorrid torture. There was neither furgeoft nor 
medicines to be had, nor could 1 '^cure any thing to eafe my pain but a little oil, 

’ with which I anointed my amt, and in time foond Ibme relief. The weather was^y^ry 
bad, and the wind almoft always agakift us, and toincreafe our perplexity, the whole 
crew, though Moors, were in the greateft apprehenfiou of meeting any of thofe veflels 
which the Turks maintain in the ftraitof Babdlniandel ; the ground of tiieir foar was, 
that the captain had negleded the lafl year to touch at Moca, though he had promifed ; 
thus we were in danger of falling into a captiwty perhaps more fevere than that wc had 
J/ift efcaped from. While we were wholly engaged with thefe apprehenfions, we dif- 
, covered a Tufkifh (hip and galley w'crc come upon us ; it was almoH: calm, at Icail 
thejre was not wind enough to give us any profpeft of efcaping, fo that when the galley 
came up to us, we thought ourfelves loft without remedy, and had probably fallen 
into their hands, bad not a breeze fprung up juft in the inftant of danger, which 
carried us down the channel between the main land and the ifte of Bubeltuandel. I 
have already faid that this paflage is difficult and dangerous, which nevcrthelefs wc 
paired in the night, without knowing what courfe w^c held, and v' Te tranfported at 
finding ourfelves next morning out of the Red Sea, and half a league from Babel- 
mandel. The currents are here fo violent, that they carried ur againft our will to 
Cape Guardafui, where we lent our boats afhore for frefh water, which we began to 
be in great want of. The captain refufed to give us any when we defired fome, and 
treated us with great infolence, till coming near the land, l.fpoke to him in atone 
more Idftij^id refolute than I had ever done, and gave him to undcrlhmd, that when 
he touched at Diou he might have occafion for our intereft. This had fome 
. clTed upon him, and procured us a gretor degree of civility than we had met with 
before. 

At length after forty days failing wc landed at Dion, where w'c were met by the whole 
city, it being reported that tke patriarch w'as one of our number 5 for there was not a 
, gentleman who was not impatient to have the pleafurc of beholding that good man, now 
made famous by his labours and fufferings. It is not in my power to reprefent the 
tlilFcrent palfions they were affefted with, at ieeing us pale, meagre, without cloaths, 
in a word, almoft naked and almofl dead with fatigue and ill ulage. They could not 
behold us in that miferabic condition without refletling on the hardfhips we had under- 
gone, and our brethren then underwent in Suaquem and Abyffinia. Amidft their 
thanks to God for our deliverance they could not help lamenting tlie condition of the 
patriarch and the other millionaries w'ho were iji chains, or at lead in the hands of 
profeffed enemies to our holy religion. All this did not hinder them from teftifying 
in the moft obliging manner, their joy for our deliverance, and paying fuch honours 
as furpiifed the Moors, and made them repent in a moment of (he ilUreatinent they had 
(hewn us on board. One who had difeovered fomewhat more humanity than the reft, 
thought himfelf fufficiertly honoured, when I took him by the hand, and prefented him 
to the chief officer of the cuftdm houfc who promifed to do all the favours that were in 
his power. t 

■When wp pafled by in fight of the fort, they gave us three falutes with their cannon, 
an honour* only paid to generals. The chief men of the city, who waited for us on 
the &ore, accompanied us through a crowd of people, whom curioiity had di^wn from 
all parts of our college. Though our place or refidence at l)iou, is one of the molt 
beautiful in all the Indies, we (laid there only a few days, and as foon as we had 
recovered our fatigues, went on board the (hips that w^e appo^teid to convoy the 
inorthem ffleet, 1 was in the admiral’s. Vft arrived at Goa in fome vefiels bound for 
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Cambem*: here we loft a go^d old Abyflin convert, a man much valued in his order, 
-and who was aftually prior of his convent whe#‘he left Abyffinia, chufing rather to 
fo^kt^ all for religion, than tb leave the way of falvation which God had fo mercifully, 
fa^^red him with the knowledge of. , 

We continued our voyage, and almoft without ftopping failed by Surate and Damam, 
where the reftor of the college came to fee us, but fotfea fick, that the interview was 
without any fatisfadkion on either fide.* Then janding at Bazaiin we were received by 
our fathers with thdr accuftomed chariw, and nothing was thought of but how to put 
the unploafingwcincinbrancc of our p^ft labours out of our inmds \ finding here an 
order of the Father Provineta to forbid thofe who returned from tbe<miffions, to go 
any farther, it was thought neceffary to fend an agent to Goa, with an account of the 
revolutions that had happened in Abyflinia, and of the imprifonment of the patriarch. 
For this comniiflion I'^was made choice of, and I know not by what hidden degree of 
providence, almoft all affairs whatever the fuccefs of them was, were tranfaded by me. 
All the coafts were befet by Dutch cruizers, which made it difficult to fail without 
running the hazard of being taken ; I went therefore by land from Bazaim to Tana, 
where we had another college, and Trom thence to our houfe of Chaul. Here I hired 
a narrow light vc ffel, and placing eighteen oai*s on a fide, went clofe by the fhore, 
from Chaul to Goa, almoft dghty leagues. We were often in danger of being taken, 
and particularly when we touched at Dabal, where a cruifer blocked up one of the 
channels through which (hips ul'ually fail, but our veffel requiring no great depth of 
water, and tlw fca running high, we went through the little channel, ar»|, fortunately 
cfcapcd the cruifer. 'rhough we were yet far from Goa, we expetSled to arrive there 
on the next mos-ning, and rowed forward with all the diligence we could. The fea 
was calm and delightful, and our minds were at cafe, for we imagined ourfelves paft 
danger ; but foon found ^'c had llauered ourfelves too foon with fecurity, for we came 
within fight of fevcral barks of Malabar, which had been hid behind a point of land 
which we were going to double. Here we hud been inevitably taken, had not a man 
called to us from the fhore, and informed us, that among thofe fifhing boats there, 
forae cruifers would make us a prize. We rewarded our kind informer for the fervicc 
he had done us, and lay by till night came to fhelter us from our enemies. Then 
putting out our oars, we landed at Goa next morning about ten, and were received at 
^our college. It being there a feftival day, each had fomeihing extraordinary allowed 
him, the choiceft part of our entertainments was two pilchers, which wereadmired becaufe 
they came from Portugal. » 

The quiet I began to enjoy did not make me lofe the remembrance of my brethren, 
whom 1 had left languifhing among the rocks of Abyflinia, or groaning in the prifons 
of Suaquem, whom fince I could not fet at liberty without the viceroy’s affiftance, I 
went to implore it, and did not fail to make ufe of every motive which cohid have any 
influence. 

I deferibed in the moft pathetic manner 1 could, <he miferable ftate to which the 
Catholic religion was reduced, in a country where it had lately flourifhed fo much by the 
labours of the Portuguefe ; I gave him in the ftrongeft terms, a reprefentation of all 
that we had fuffered fince the death of Sultan Segued ; how we had beeq driven out 
of Abyffinia ; how many timers they had attempted to take away our lives ; in what 
mann^ we had been betrayed and given up to the Turks ; the menaces we had been 
terrtfled with ; the infults we had endured ; I laid before him the danger the patriarch 
was in of being either impaled or flayed alive ; the cruelty, iiifolence, and avarice of 
the Baffa of Suaquem, and the perfecutioa that the Catholics fuffered in iEthiopia. I 
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exhorted, I inl^plored him by every thing I thought tnight move him to make fome 
attempt for the prcfervation of thofe who had voluntarily facrificed their lives for the 
fake of God, I made it appear with how much eafc the lurks might be driven put 
of the Red Sea, and the Portuguefe enjoy all the trade of thofe countries. I informed 
him of the navigation of that fea, and the fituation of its ports, '^old him which it 
would be ncceihiry to make ourfelves mailers of firft, that we might upon any unfor- 
tunate encounter retreat to them. I caynot deny that fome degree of refcntment might 
appear in my difcourfe j for though revenge b? prohibited to Chriftians, I fliould not 
have been difpleafed tp have had the Ikila of Suaquein and his brothe^ in my hands, 
that 1 mightihavc reproached 'them wiih the ill treatment we had met with from them. 
This was the reafon of my advifing to make the firft attack upon Mazna, to drive the 
Turks from thence, to build a citadel, and garrHbn it with Portuguefe. 

The viceroy liftened with great attention to all I had to fay, gave me a long audience, 
and afked me many queftions. He was well pleafed with the dcfign of fending a fleet 
into that fea, aiid to give a greater reputation to the enterprife propoled making his fon 
commander in chief, but could by no means be brought to think of fixing garrifons, 
and building fortreftes there ; all he intended was Ito plunder all they could, and lay 
the towns in alhos* 

1 left no art of perfutfion untried to convince him, that fuch a refolution would 
injure the interefts of Chriftianity, that to enter the Red Sea only to ravage the coafts, 
would fo enrage the Turks, that they would certainly malfacre all the Chriftiaii 
captives, and for ever Ihut the palTage into Abyflinia, and hinder all communication 
with that empire. It was my opinion that the Portuguefe fhould firft eftablifh them- 
felves at Mazna, and that a hundred of them would be fufficient to keep the fort that 
fhould be built. He made an offer of only fifty, and propofed that we fhould collect 
thofe few Portuguefe who were fcattered over Abyflinia. Tuefc meafures I could not 
approve. ^ 

At length when it appeared that the viceroy bad neither forces nor authority fuflicicnt 
for this undertaking, it was agreed, that I fhould go immediately into Europe, and 
reprefent at Rome and Madrid, the iniferablc condition of the miflions of AbyUinia. 
The viceroy promifed, that, if I could procure any afiiftancc, he would command in 
perfon the fleet and forces raifed for the expedition, afliiring, that he thought he could 
not employ his life better than in a war fo holy, and of fo great an importance, to the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. 

Encouraged by this difcourfe of the viceroy, I immediately prepared myfelf for a 
voyage to Lilbon, not doubting to obtain upon the leaft folicitation every thing that 
was nccefliiry to re-eftablifh our njiffion. ** 

Never had any man a voyage fo troubicfomc as mine, or interrupted with fuch va- 
riety of unhappy accidents : I was fliipwreckcd on the coaft of Natal ; I was taken by 
the Hollanders, and it is not cafy to mention the danger which I, wasexpofed to both 
by land and fea, before I arrived at Portugal. 
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A.JOUilNEY TO ABYSiSiNIA. 

sn d, J. PONCET.* 


TO THE JESUITS OF FRANCE. 


. Reverend Fathers, 

I BELIEVE that the account of Ethiopia, which I now give you, will be found very 
curious It was communicated to me by Dr. Charles James Poncet, a French 
pliyfician, who travelled into that country with a miffionary Jefuit. You poffibly may 
ijc glad to know the motive of their undertaking fo tedious and painful a journey, 
'J’he Emperor of Ethiopia being affliftcd with a diftemper, whofe confequences he 
thought might prove fatal to him, and not meeting with phyficians in his own 
dominions able to cure him, thought it but prudent to fend into other countries for a 
fkilful perfon.. Hearing at this time, that one of his officers was troubled with the 
faine kind of dil'eafe, he lent him to Grand Cairo, in order that if he could get cured 
in tills city, he might brjng the phyfician to him. This officer, whofe name was Hagi- 
Ali, and who had gone that journey more than once, informed an Armenian, his friend, 
there, of i he motive which <liad brought him again to C’airo ; when the Armenian, knowing 
Dr. Poncef’s abilities by experience^ (he having formerly cured him of a very violent 
and very dangerous diftemper) introduced his friend to ffie doftor. 

Ilagi Ali, on the recommendation of the Armenian, put himfelf into Dr. Poncet's 
hands, took his medicines, obferved the regimen preferibed, and was perfedly re- 
covered in a little time. He therefore intreated the doftor to travel with him into 
Ethiopia, in order that he might perforin the like cure on his fovereign, which Dr, 
Poncet coiifcnted tvi, and immediately prepared to follow the Ethiopian officer. Our 
xniffionaries, who had already aiteuipted feveral times, bat with ill fuccefst » to enter 

* Lockman^b Travel? of the Jcfultu (extrafted from the Lettrea Edifiantes) London 1743^ Svo. Vol. !• 
P-^7^ 

f Lndolf, who la cfteetiK-d tlie bell wiiter on Eiiiiopia, informs us, that the Abyffiniang formerly 
ackaowltdidTcd the Pope of Home as the chit f patriarcJi. Some Porluj^uefc m ilionaries, after the difeovery 
of the Cape of (looci Hope, alinofl made iloinan Catholics of tht Ethiupiann^ «ud pievailcd upon the 
mounfch to ijckfiow ledge the Pupt;N fiiprcmr.cry, and to admit a patriarch from Rome. TIic government 
alfo ennfenred to aboJilh their own ti?cs, and fet up tbofc of the church 4)f RoriTc; but many of their 
great men, and mtilt part of the people opp</fing this, look up arrhs againfl the Emperor, which gave rife 
to civil wars^ of above a hundred ytars coutiniiancc, wherein multitudes of people wt ’-e killed. During 
this, many provinces revolted Irom the Emperor ; tiotwithllanding which, the m^Tnarchs perfifted ohlli- 
nately in their profeilion of the Romifli religion. At lull the Jefuits, upon pretence of , maintaining the 
Papal fur remacy, undertook the management of temporal affairs, in an arbitrary manntr, and almoft 
exclrilvc of the Eriiperor. They evtii ventured to go lo far, as to ere A forts, which they manned, and 
were going ro fend for European troops. But now the Emperor and the nobility awaked from their 
lethargy, and immediately agreed to abolifh the Rom Iflb religion, end to maffacre the priefts, who accordingly 
fell the viflims of th< people, the patiiarch himfelf v;ry narrowly efcaping out of ihe country with his 
life. Three C'apuehys attempting afterwards lo get into Ethiopia, the Turkifh baflia^ at the Emperor's 
rcquc(l> beheaded them, and lent him their heads and their ikins Ruffed. 

this 
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this wide extejlded empire, imagined it would be proper to make ufe of fo &vourabfe» 
jundure, to execute their defign; for which purpofe they confulted whh Dr. Poncet and 
‘Moniieur Maillet* , the French conful at Grand Cairo. It hfas then agreed that one of our 
miffionaries ihould accompany Dr. Poncet to Ethiopia, and go as his fervantf, for fear 
of giving umbrage to a natimi, whofe difpofition with regard to the*£uropeans was not 
yet well known. This was an* important commiflioiil and required a man of great 
abilities and zeal; fince he was to infc'rm him'fclf, on the fpot, of the {late of the 
Chriftian religion ; and fee what was to be dore, in order to reilore, if poffible, the 
Ronlifh religion in a country whertf it formerly 4 iad made a very great •progrefs, under 
tlie Patriar^ Sohn Nunez Baretto, Andrew Oviedo, Apollinarius of Almeida, and 
Teveral other Jefuit-mhlionanes. 

Father de Brevedent, of a very good fernify in the city of Roan, was pitched upon 
for this purpofe, he being endued w'ith all the qualities requiiife for fo diihcult and 
important an onterprize. The fcheme he gave for a new machine, for finding the 
perpetual motion in 1685,* engraved in the journals of that time, gained him no little 
reputation among the learned, and fhewed the great penetration of his genius. £u* 
gaging afterwards in millions, he laboured indefatigably above ten years in the iflands 
of the Archipelago and in Syria. In a word, the whole tenor of his life was fo perfect 
that he was conudered as a true apoille. His aulleHtics were fo extreme, when 
labouring among the infidels, that his ordinary food was bran foaked in water, with 
fome herbs or roots. He ufed to lie on the bare ground ; to pafs two or three hours 
every night in prayer ; and fcourge himfelf fo unmercifully twice a‘*day|, that his 
fuperiors being informed that it would be impolfible for him to fupport much longer fo 
very mortified a life, were obliged to foften the rigour of his penance, to prevent their 
lofing a perfon fo ufeful to the million. 

The following relation is very curious; for, befides thfe account ft gives of the 
dominions of the Kings of Dongola§, of Sennar, and of Mecca, it informs us likewife 
of feveral very remarkable particulars concerning Ethiopia, that Empire, fo very 
famous, whether we confider the vail extent of its dominions, the multitude of its inha> 
bitants, or their profcfiing the Chrillian religion in the firlt ages of the church. But as 
the Abyllinians were fo happy as to receive the light of the gofpel in the firft ages of 
Chrillianity, they have been fo unfortunate as to lofe that precious advantage, by 
imbibing the errors of the Cophtis or Eutychians, and forming a fehifm in the , 
church. 

HoV ample a harvefi might be made in fo wide extended a field, by able and zealous 
mifiionaries, who Ihould devote themfelves to the cultivating of it ; efpeQially at a time 
when the conjundures are more favourable than ever! 

The greateft obfiacle, formerly, to the converfiun of the Abyffinians, was the 
obftinacy of the fchifmatic patriarchs of Alexandria, who oppofed the ellabliihment of 
the Catholic religibn with all their might. But as the prefent patriarch is a Catholic, 
he is no lefs defirous than we 'can be, of feeing all the people of Ethiopia open their 
eyes, and embrace the truths of the gofpel, as he himfelf did not long fince. 

* He publifhed an account of Egypt not many years fince. I wrote this in 1742* 

t This difguife is exactly agreeable to the genius of the Jefuits. 

^ % What an inconfiftency was there in this charaftcr! a man to have a mind capable of going through a 
courfe of polite literature^ and making dtfeoveries in the mathematics, and yet be fo weak as to fcourge 
himfrlf daily * Surely this muft have been done by Father le Bredevent, merely in the view of promoting 
the general fcheme of the Jefuits, or Father It Gobicn muft have told this of him falfly, merely in the fame 
yIcw. f ^ 

§ 1 foppofc this is what Moll calls Daocala. 

His 
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ITis Majefty and His HoJinefs intend to fend miffionaries into this extcfaded empire; 
and wiping that their endeavours may be crowned ^jiriih fuccefs, I fubfcribe myfelf« with 
the utmoft reibed, &c. 

' . Charles le Gobien. 


■ A StrcCHNCT ACCOUNT 
or 

THE TRAVELS OF CHARLES JAMES PONCET, A FRENCH PHYSICIAN, 

, INTO* ETHIOPIA. 

In X 6989 1 6999 and 1 700. 

I SET out from Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, the loth of June tSpS, with Ha^ 
AH, an officer under the Emperor of Ethiopia, and father Charles Francis Xavier of 
Brevedent, a Jefuit milfionary. We embarked on the Nile at Boolack*, half a league 
from that city. As the waters were <low, aud our pilots very unikilful, we fpent a 
fortnight in reaching Manfeloo, though this voyage is commonly performed in five 
<lays, when the river is fwelled, and the wind favourable. Manfeloo is a city of Upper 
Egypt, fanioii? for its traffic in linens. The Grand Signior keeps a garrifon there of five 
hundred Janifaries and two hundred Spahis, to prevent the incurfions of the Arabs, who 
infeft every part of thaf country. 

The rondeisvous of I he^caravans of Sennar and Ethiopia is at Ibnali, half a league 
above Manfeloo. We encamped in that village, till fuch time as the whole caravan 
might be affembled; and continued there above three months, under our tents, where 
wc lufTereJ very much^ the heat of that country being infupportabie, efpectally to 
Europeans, v/ho are not accuftomed to it. 'I'he rays of the fun are fo feorening, that, 
froth ten in the morning, rill night, we could fcarce breathe. After having purchafed 
camels, and got all the provifions neceffary for croffing the deferts of Lybia, we left 
this difagreeable abode the 24th of September, at three in the afternoon; and went and 
lay a league and a half from thence, on the eaftern fide of the Nile, at a place called 
Camara, where we alfo were obliged 10 encamp ferae days, to wait for the merchants of 
Gii'ga aud Syoot, who were not yet arrived. * 

A relation of the King of Sennar invited me to go to Syoot, and for that purpofe 
fent me an Arabian horfe. 1 crofled the Nile on a very large bridge built of beautiful 
free-ftone. I believe it is the only bridge on this river, and I got to my journey’s end 
in four hours. I faw the ruins of an old magnificent amphitheatre, with fdme fepuU 
chral monuments of the ancient Romans. The city of %oot is furrounded with 
delicious gardens, and beautiful palm-trees, which U^ar the finefl dates in ail Egypt. 
Finding our whole compaiw met at my return, wc fet out very parly on the 2d of 
'Odober, and that very day entered a frightful defert. Travellers are expofed 
to great danger in thefe deferts, occafioned by the moving fands',’ which rifing 
with the gentleft hree^ie darken the air^ and falling back again like rain, often bury 

« 

* Or Bulac. This is iht port town to Grand Cairo, and by fome confiJered as a Tubiirb of it* There 
we about four thouland families in this town, where a coniiclerable trade is carried on. All veflels who go 
>tip the Nile Hop heni and pay duties exa&ed by the government. 

travellers 
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travellers unler them, or make them lofe their way. I’he greateft order poffible b 
obferved in the march of the caravans. Befidcs the chief mati, whofc bufinefs it is 
• to determine all ciifputes and contefts, there arc guides* who march at the bead of the 
caravan, and give the fignal cipher for going forward or halting, by beating a fmall kettle- 
drum. The travellers fct out three or four hours before day, at ' which time all the 
camels and beafts of burthen fmuft be ready. Any perfon who lofes fight of the 
caravan, or goes aftray from it, is in,.great tianger of pcrifliing ; but the cemduttors 
are fo (kilful, that though not even the fmaliell footfteps or marks are fecn on the 
fand, they yet never go out of their w’ay. A^ier travelling in this munier (ill noon, 
t'ne company htilt half an hoQr without unlading the camels ; when refling themfelvcs 
a little, they then go on till three or four hours after fiin-l'et. As travellers have 
always the fame rank or place, at every etidimpment as the firft day they fet out, 
there never happens the leall difpute on that account*. *■ 

We 

The beft relation I have fecn of the twaiincv cf the travelling with the ca»*:,v.:ri is this. The guides 
condu£): thenjftlvoR cither by a fea-compafs, or by tlie Stats'. A caravan conliiU often of two or three 
huDdred men, and perliaps of a thoufand beatU of dlffLicni to ftcuic them from the in^riirfion of the 

Arabs. The feveral Tnetclutudifcs are carried either <#n camels or dromedarit's (ivliofe lhape is much the 
fame), and thecatnel will carry fcveii hundred u-eight, there being no wliecUcarringes in Ardbla, Sic. I’lic 
above mentioned bcail,s knetl down to take up their burden; and will travel, whtii nqultilc, lix days or 
more wd’hout driuklnst* There art* no inns on tlu'fi* toads^ for w'hich rL»foii IravelLrA carry prov.iioiis and 
tenl&t whirh they don’t f t up except in bad w^-ather ; they cimfing, when IT is fair, to ludgc in ihe open 
air, for fear of the thitvifh Arabs 'I’he fl ives and fervantH drd’a their inafters’ vi6tu*iis ou the road in 
manner following: they make a hole in the ground, and there they make a fire, and boil the meat, &c. 
As little w'ater is found in the deferts, the travellers provide thcnifelvcs w fonrie, which they carry in 
goats fleins. 

Before the caravan firfl fels out, the merchants cleft, from among thej** body, a confMuander or captain 
bafha, wboregulaieH the order of the march, and fellies all controverfies w hich n»ay happen. But as there 
is room for committing various frauds in thi;^ employment, (as thefe captains pay the duties, See. in the 
journey) few honeft men are willing to accept of it. The merchants commonly ride on mules or hoiTe.s; 
and the poorer fort of them c»n aHid. The ICuropcans aic obliged to carry tlieir wine in llwin!*, on hurfes ; 
the camebmafters, who are Mohammedans, not permitting their camels to be loaded with wine, this bcall 
being facred to Mohammed. 

The caravans fomelimes travel fix hours, and at other times tw’elve* every day, according as they meet 
with whaler, they halting at thofe places, wdicrc they mctt with any. Every mailer, wdth his fervants, 
rides about his goods, particularly il the night is dark ; and this on account of a fct of cunning thieves, 
who at ihofc times, fomelimes cut the firings by wdiich the beads arc fafiened to one another, and then 
drive lliem aw,ay to I nue difiance befou' the lofs is perceived. One great inconvenlency which thofe who 
travel ki caravans oficn meet with iliat as water is gmcrally found only in w*cll.} and cillcrns, whence not 
more than two or three people can draw waur at a time, llic travellers are Inmetiir.cs fjJiccd to day two 
hours, or more, before they can get any ;• which is ow iog to the rudeiur-^i of the carnci drivers, who will 
not fulfer any perfon to draw water, till they have firil regaled ihcir fcvcral bt:.fts. Jt is necefl’ary that 
the European travellers wear a Mohanmedan drefs, or put on an Arabian veil and c?p, to prevent ihcir 
buing ftop^ al fome towns; as well as feveral other inconvenience.s. They alfo mud provide themfelvcs 
With boots, and theft\arc as eafy to w'alk in as (hoes ; but they don’t need to gc» fpnrs, the horfes being 
pricked forward with an iron fixed to the dirnip When the caravan dops, after fnn-fet, to fpend the 
night, a fct of poor people, who make it rhtir bufinef; to attend on tbefe oecafions, walk about the fields 
like watchmen, cryin)T aloud, GW is owe, watchful of yourjHves : Amfw'htn the time proper for marching 
is nigh, they give notice of it to the captain of the caravan, who immediately commands them to cry. Saddle 
your horfe^f, and load your goods. All this is done with furprifing rhTpatch ; and tlic whole caravan 
pro.:eeds foru'lard with the grtateft order and filcncc. If the next dage is long, and iliey cannot arrive at 

till about an hour or two before noon, the mt rciiants fpvead their carpets and lit down to breafcfatt ; during 
which the beads advance forward flowly wither heir burdens. 

It is faid that upVards of forty thoufand pilgrims go to Mecca yearly, to vifit Mohammed’s tomb; 
the Grand Siguior giving the fourth part of the revenues of Egypt towards defraying the expences of the 
caravan. This vaft body of devotees is accompanied with foIdicrR, to piAteft them' from the incurfioiis of 
ihc Arabs; aud lollowcd by eight or nine thoufand camtis, laden with provifions ncccflary for fo long a 

W journey 
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Wc arrived the 6th of 0ftober at Ilelaoua, a pretty large tovsnijt and the laft 
fubjeft to the Grand Signior. It has a garrifon o/ five hundred Janizaries and three 
huud^d Spahis, commanded •by an officer, called in that country Kaihif. Helaoiia 
is a delightful place, and anfwers exadlly to its name^ which fignifies, the country of 
delights or fweets, ,We there fee a great many gardens watered with rivulets, and a 
vaft number of palm-trees, which have a perpetual tysrduce. There w? find colo- 
quintida * ; and all the fields arc ov^riprcad with fena, which grows on a fhrub about 
three foot high. This drug, of which ^ic Europeans have fo high an opinion, is not 
made any ufc pf in this country. The inhabitants of Helaoua, when indifpofed, 
never take any other remedy but the root of the efula< which they fteep in milk & 
whole night, anil drink next morning after pafliug it through a Ceve. This phyfic is 
exceedingly ftrong, but thofe people like it, and praife it exceedingly. Theefulaf 
is a great tree, with tv blue flower; This flower forms a kind of oval ball full of 
cotton, and with this the inhabitants' make tolerably fine linen. 

We flopt four days at Helaoua, to fupply ourfelves with water and provifions, as 
we wi;re going to crofs a defert, where not a Angle fpring or rivulet are found. The 
beats are lb violent, and the fands oflhofe deferts fo very fcorching, that fuch as walk 
bare-foolcd, always find their feet fwell in a furprizing manner. Neverthelefs, the 
nights arc pretty cold, which, afllicf thofe who travel in this country with grievous 
difiempers, if they dp not take the utmoft care of thcmfelves. After travelling two 
days we arrived at Chabba J, a country Full of allum ; and three days after at Selyme, 
v'herc w'e dret'j water, to ferve us five days, from an excellent fpring fituated in the 
ntidft of that defert. Thefc wide extended folitudes, where we meet neither with 
birds, wild beafts, grafs, jnor even fo much as a gnat ; and fee nothing but mountains 
of fand, carcafes, and bones of camels, ftrike the foul with I know not what horror, 
W'hich makes the travel ling* here quite tedious and difagrccable. It would be extremely 
difficult to crofs thefe frightful delarfs without the allift^ce of camels. Thefe beafts 
can pafs fix or feven days without eating or drinking : a circumflance I myfelf fhould 
never have believed, had I not been a careful obferver of it. A yet more wonderful 
incident of this kind is as follows* the truth of which was allured me by a venerable old 
man, brother to the patriarch of Ethiopia, who was in our caravan, lie declared that 
he travelled twice from Stiyme to Sudan, in the country of the negroes ; and that 
haying employed each time forty days in croffing the defarts lying that way, the 
‘camels of his caravan did not once eat or drink during all that lime §. Three or four 


jourm y through the deferts. One of tlic canuls eariKb tl.»e golden llaudardy which is offered iij> with 
great ceremony to Mohammed. Several caravaru fa out numially from Aleppo, Grand Cairo, &c. for 
Pcrfia, Mecca, ^c. 

* A wild kind of gourd, extrcrncly biiter, and cmplt.ycd in remedies. 

f The efula is alfo a kind of plant called milk-iiuiilc ; when corrected, it is given to perfoift affliAcd 
with the dropfy. ^ 

% Ciiahba in Arabic fignifies allum. At Chabba In gins tlie kingdom of®Gondola, dependant on that 
of Sennar. ^ * 

^ What we are told by the amhorS of the Miflions Eirangrroji, in ilicir laft relation, equrilly f .rprizing. 
They inform us as follows concerning fome Chriilians of Cochin-China, who died for thtir rchii[ion 

Of the four remaining who continued in piifon, three ftni^gltd with hunger and thn ft? for perhaps a 
much longer lime than could be believed by the Europeans, till they died ; for I am of opinion rhtfe would 
fcarce think it pofiiblc for them to live fo long as tl.Ly did without eating and drinking. The firft was 
Ml. Lauren^o (Loren/o) who did not expire till the fortieth day of hie imprifonmenl. I’be holy old 
man Anthony followed him three davs after; and Madam Agnes laitguiihed till the forty-^ixth diy, and 
then quietly breathed her laft. [This note is by Father le- Gobien.J The Protcftaiit (and Icfa 
crtdulous) reader, wdll iprobably ^unk the accounts given here a fidtion, cunfidering the quarter it cornea 
from, and the motive for mentioning it. 
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hours reft ev^ night fupports them, and compenfates for the want of food, which 
muft not be given them till after they have drank, for otherwife they would burft. 

The kingdom of Sudan lies to the weft of S 'nnar. The merchants of Upper Egypt 
* go thither to purchafe gold and flaves. The Kings of Sennar and Sudan are commonly 
at war. As to the mules and alT s, which alfo are made ufe of for croffing |hefe 
defarts, they are allowed only a^fmall mcafure of water daily. 

The 26th of Oftober we arrived at Wachoo, a l^g^ town* on the eaftem fhore of the 
Nile. This river forms here two large illan^s abounding with palm-trees, fena, and 
coloquintida. Maqhoo, the only place inhabited from Helaoua, is innthc province of 
Fungee t* It 4 s fubj^cl to the King of Sennar ; and here begins the country of the 
Baroras, called by us Barbarins. The Erbab, or governor of this province, being 
informed that the Emperor of Ethiopia had 'em for us to court, invited us to Argos, 
the place of his refidence. This town ftands oppofue to Machco, on the other fide, of 
the Nile, and we went thither in a boat. Tlie governor received us with great civility, 
and entertained us two days, which, after the violent fatigues we had undergone, was 
extremely agreeable. The chief officer of the cuftoins, who is fon to the King of 
DongolaJ, lives alfo at Argos. This prince never appears in public but on horfeback, 
his horfe being covered with two hundred little brafs bells, which make a great noife ; 
and attended by twenty horfemen, and two hundred foldiers armed with lances and 
fabres. 'He came and fearched our tents, where wc prefented him with ciiffee, and paid 
the duties, confiding in foap and linens. He did us the honour to invite us next day to 
dinner, and we waited upon him accordingly at the lime appoiiued. I lii; palace is 
fpacious, and built of brick dried in the fun. The walls arc very lofty ; and Hanked, 
at intervals, with large fquare towers, but without port-holes, there being no camion in 
in that country, mulkets being the only fire-arms ufed there. 

After ftaying a week at Machoo, w'e left it the 4tb of November, 'and arrived the 
I ath at Dongola. The whole country we puffed through to this city, and even to that 
or Sennar, is extremely agreeable, but not above a league in breadth. Beyond it wc 
meet with nothing but frightful defarts. The Nile runs through the middle of this deli- 
cious plain. Its banks are high ; fo that the fertility of this country is not owing,, as in 
Egypt, to the inundation of that river, but to the labour and induftry of the inhabitants. 
As it nuns extremely feldom in thefe pans, the people raife by the help of certain wheels 
turned by oxen, a prodigious quantity of water, which they carry through the feveral . 
lands to refervoirs dug to receive it; and hence they afterwards draw it, whenever they 
want,to water their lands, which otherwife would be barren. 

'Money is not the medium here for traffic, every thing of that kind carried on 

by barter, as in the infant ages of the world. 'I’ravellers purchafe whatever provifions 
they want, by giving In exchange, pepper, anife, fennel, cloves, choorga, or wool died 
blue, French fpikenard §, Egyptian mahalch||, and fuch like, 'I’helr only food is bread 
made of dora, a (mall round berry, with which they alfo make a kind of muddy, very 
ill-tafted beer. As this liquor ,wiU not keep, they are obliged to make it almoft every 
hour. Any man who has got forae dora-bread, and a gcurd-botile full of the unpala- 

♦ The Fteii.chis grofle boiirgade, which is theilimmutivc of boiirg, an afTemhlageof houfes between a 
city and a village, in my verHon I generally tranflate bourg a town, and bourgacle a fmali town. 

f Called Fungi, in our maps. 

X This King of Dongola, or Dancala, can hardly be a powerful prince. 

^ A fpecies of lavender, whence the oleum fpicat is diftilJcd. 

H 1 know not whether this is a kind of wild cherry, or a flue. According to feme it is the vaecinium 
or biack beiry ; whilfl others fay that it is a (lirub with which they d^ye purple' in France. I Tuppofe 
the mahaleb bartered in the country, treated of iu the text, was ufed for dying. 
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table liquor above-mentioned,* of which they drink fuch quantities as to"' grow intoxi- 
cated, thinks himfelf happy, and enabled to make good cheer. Though thefe Africans 
live upon fuch llender nourilhment, they yet enjoy health, and are more robufl; and 
vigorous than the Europeans. Their houfes are low, built of earth, and covered with 
dord-reeds : but thiir horfes are perfeftly beautiful, and the people are very Ikilful in 
breeding them for the manege. The backs of their Saddles* are very high, which 
tires the rider very much. Perfons of quality go bareheaded, and with their hair dif- 
pofed agreeably in treffes. Their whole drefs is only a lle'^ velefs rude veil j and a kind 
of foie, which they tie with thongs. 'I’hc common jJeople throw«a piece of linen roun^ 
them an hundred different ways, but the chihlrcn go almoTl naked. AH the men carry 
a lance, and this they take with them wherever they go. The iron of it is hooked, and 
fome arc very neat. Thofe who have *fwords, wear them hanging at their left-arm. 
Oaths and blafphemoife expreflions are very common among ihcfe rude ignorant Afri- 
cans, who, at the fame time, are fuch debauchees, that they have not thp leafl idea of 
politenefs, niodefty, f)r religion ; for though they now profefs Mohammedanifm, they 
know nothing of it, except their coqfcflion of faith, and this they repeat inceifantly. 
A deplorable circumflauce, and which drew tears from Father dc Brevedent, my dear 
contpanion, is that this people, not long fince, profeffed the Cliriftian religion, and loft 
it i)urely for want of perfons zealous enough to devote thcmfelvcs to their inftrudion. 
We faw, in our way, a great many hermits* cells, and churches half ruined. 

We travelled but geiuly from Machoo to Dongola, to eafe ourfclves after our long 
journeying tlirfluglj the defert. That country had been infefted, but two years before, 
with the plague. If had raged with I'o tnuch violence in Grand Cairo, where I happened 
to be that year, and on «hich occafion I attended the lick, that it was affirmed ten thou- 
fand perfons died of it daily f. This dreadful feourge made iniferable havoc in every 
part of Upper Egypt, and ni the country of the Barbarins ; fo that^we found feveral 
towns, as likewiie a great number <tf villages, uninhabited ; and wide extended plains 
which had f ormerly been vc ry fruitful, were now quite uncultivated and abandoned. 

. Being got within fight of the city of Dongola, the leader of our caravan left us, and 
weni and waited upon the King, to defue leave for him and his company to enter it, 
which he w'as gracioufly permitted to do. We were then in a village, which is as a 
kind of fuburb t(j that city ; and we crofled the river in a boat kept by the prince for 
• the ufe of the public. The goods pay a certain duty, but paffengers are carried gratis. 
I'he city of Dongola hands on the caflcrn banks of the Nile, on the decIK’ity of a 
drv fandy hill. The houfes are very ill-built ; and the ftrects half deferted, and 
choaked with heaps of fand, which the great floods force down from the mountains. 
The caftle ftands in the center of the city, and is very fpacious, but poorly fortified ; 
however, it ferves as a check to the At^bs, who inhabit the plains, where they are per- 
mitted to feed their cattle undiflurbed, on paying a fmall tribute to the Mek § ’or King 
of Dongola. W,e had the honour to cat levcml times with this prifice, but at a f^a- 
rate table. In our firfl audience, he was drelTed in a f^teen velvet veil that reached to 
the ground. He has a numerous guard. Thofe who are near his p^rfon carry a long 

fword before him, but unfheathed ; and the outward guards aire armed wifh half-pikes. 

% 

* The original Ib, leurs frihs ont ties apbuh hten hauls ^ by which 1 fuppofe is meant, that there arc backs 
to thtin, as to thofe in fome couiUries i)t Europe ; or elfe, that they arc raifed very hjg!i on the fides j and 
tire the ridcr’H arms very much, when leaning on them. 

^ The plague is faid lo fwcep away prodigious numbers in this city once every feven years. 

^ If this Dongola as 1 fi^pofe it to be^ Dancala, this city is iituated to the wefl: of the Nile, is 
our maps. 

{ The name of the ptefent Mek| (in the year 1700} or Malek of Dongola^ is Achmet. 
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Tlus prince iame and vifited us in our tent ; and as t had been fuccefsful in foine 
cures, he invited us to refide at his court ; but the inftant he heard that we were under 
• engagements to the Emperor of Ethiopia, he did not ofJfer to ftop us. His kingdom is 
hereditary, but he pays a tribute to the King of Sennar. 

We leftDongola the 6th of January 1699 ; and four days after entered the kingdom 
of Scniicir. Ibrahim the.governor, brother to the King’s prime minifter, whom we 
met on the frontiers, received us honourably, and defrayed the expenccs of our journey 
as far as Korty, a large town on the Nile, wlvthcr we arrived the 13th of January, he 
accompanying us to l^hat place. As the nations who live above Korty/ along the Nile, 
have taken up arms againft the King of Sennar, and plunder the caravans whenever 
they pafs through their country ; travellers arc obliged to pafs at a diftance from the 
banks of that river j then proceed forward between the weft and fouth ; and enter the 
vail defert of Bihooda, which cannot be croflkl in lefs than five‘days, though with ever 
fo great Ipccd. 'I'liis defert is not fo frightful as thofo of Lybia, fmcc nothing is found 
in thofi' but land ; whereas we here meet with herbs and trees. After croffing it, we 
I'eturned to the banks of the Nile, and arrived at Derrara, a town where we Ilopt two 
days. This country abounds with provifions, which probably is the reafon why the 
inbabiraiUs call it Beladalla, or God’s Country. We left it the 26th, and travelled 
weftward. We do not meet with a fmgle village in all the way ; but the inhabitants, 
who encamp under tents, bring provifions to travellers. 

After travelling fome days we again come to the Nile, and arrived at Guerry. 
This is the refidence of a governor, whofe chief bufinefs is to vifiit the caravans which 
come from Egypt, in order to fee whether fome perfons in it may not haVe the fmall 
pox ; that diftomper being as d:mgcrous, and making as great- havoc in this country, 
as the plague in Europe. I'hc governor in queflion paid us great civilities, out of 
refpecl to the throne of Ethiopia, for by this name thd Emperor of Ethiopia is 
diuinguilhed ; and difpenfed with our performing quarantine, as is the cuftom in that 
place where we croflld the Nile. 

The manner of croffing that river is very particular. The paffengers and goods are 
put into a bark ; bur the beads are faftened, at the head and under the belly, -with 
ropes, which are either drawn tighter, or flackened, according as the bark goes 
forward. The beads fwim, but fud’er greatly in their paflage, and fome of them even 
lofe their lives ; for though the Nile is not wide at this place, it is deep and rapid. . 
We left Guerry the id of February, and went and lay at Alfaa, a large village built 
of free-done. The inhabitants are tall and w’ell-ftiapcd. 

After having travelled iionh-cad, to get clear of the great windtfigs of the Nile, 
and pafTed by the village of Alfon, of Cotran, and of Camin ; after eroding a large 
iiland not fpccified in our maps, w'e arrived at the town of Harbagee, where we met 
W'ith plenty of provifions, and repofed ourfelves a little. The following days we palfed 
through foreds of acacia*', whofe lofty, thorny trees were adorned with yellow and 
blue flowers, the lad of which difTufe a very agreeable fragrance. Thefe groves abound 
with fmall green paroquets ; w'iih a kind of wood-hens, tind a multitude of other birds 
not found in Europe. At our leaving thefe delightful foreds, wc entered into vad 
« 

* A term 111 botany, given to various trees, though very different one from the other. A tree of this 
name (aKo called caffia) grows in tgypt, and ib called in Latin, fpiiia iEgyptia. It arifwerfi pretty near ijr 
to the defeription given of this tree ; and from it gum Arabic, and a juice called the true acacia are taken. 
Other trees of a different kind, though called by the fame name, grow in Malabar, in Mefopotamia, the 
defeits of Arabia, Brafil, Virginia^ &c. Acacia is alfo a thick liquid ^rought from the Levant in blad- 
ders* It is an excellent affringeut. 
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pUuns whfch appeared exceedingly fruitful, and veiy well cultivated ; tnd^ travelling 
fome time in thefe, we at laft difcovered the city of Sennar *, whofe fituation feemra 
enchanting. 

This city, which is near a league and half in circumference, is very populous, but 
far from being neat, and is. very ill governed. Sennar- is thought to contain about an 
hundred thoufand fouls. It Hands on the weft of the IJile, gn an eminence, in thirteen 
degrees, four minutes, north latitu4e,*accordii^ to an obfervation taken at noon, the 
aift of March 1699!. The houfes arg but one ftory high, and ill built; but their 
terraces, which, h'rve as roofs, are vet^ commodioiK. /^s to the fuburbs, it confifts 
of a number of poor huts, made with reeds, 'nie King's palace is ftirrounded with 
lofty walls of brick baked in the fun. There does not appear the leaft regularity in 
thefe buildings, they being thrown up i« aconfufed and taftclcfs manner. The apart- 
ments of the palace ai>; richly adorned with large carpets after the manner of the 
Levant. 


The very next day after our arrival we were prefented to tlie King. The very firft 
thing we did, at our going to this audience, was to pull off our (hoes, a ceremony 
which all foreigners who liave accefs to the King, are obliged to obferve ; the natives 
never being peruu'tivd to appear before him but bare-footed. We now entered a 
fpacious court, paved with a. kind of delft- ware of various cok)urs. On every fide of 
it guards were Itaucling armed with lances. Having almoft croffed this court, we 
were ftopt at a ftonc lyir.g near an open hall, where the King generally gives audience 
to ambaffador^ We laTaicd the King after the cuftom of the country, by falling *on 
our knees, and kiffmg the ground thrice. The Monarch is about nineteen years old, 
black, but well-fliaped jind of a majeftic ftaiure ; he not having thick lips, nor a flat 
nole, like thofc of his fubjects. He was fcated on a very neat kind of fofa, crolk- 
Icggcd, after th<‘ manner •>t the Eal terns ; and fin'rounded by about twenty old men, 
fcated like himfelf, but a little Ix low him. I'hc Monarch was dreffed in a long filken 

veil embroidered with gold, having a khul of fcarf over it, made of very fine cotton 
He w’ore on his head a white turban ; and the old men were dreffed much after the 
fame fafhioii. The prime miniller, ftanding at the entrance of the hall, carried our 
compliments to the King, and bruught back his anfwers. We i'aluted the Monarch a 
fecond time, after the lame manner as in the court ; and prefented him with fome 
cryftal-glaffes, Sic , and ieveral I'-iuojiean curiefities, with which he feemed mightily 
ploaled. The diilereut queltiuiis he aiked us. i'p.oke him a man of good fenle, and of 
an iuquifjtive genius. He wnquir.'d tnio the motives of our jouniey, aiul pro felled the 
highi ft regard and attachaieiit for the p- rfoii of the Eu.perur of Krhiopia. After 
continuing an hour at tliis audience, v. ‘ -ew , making liiree very low bows. He 

caufed us to be attended by his guai dr, ii:<' f oiiie where we refided ; and fc iit us large 
veffels full of butter, ho/iey, and oihc;r reiieilunenis ; an-d likewife two oxen»and two 
jQieep. 

This prince goes twice a week and dines at one of Iijs coudtry-foits, a league from- 
the city- 'I’he order of his Kiarcli fhitlicr is asfojlo-ws : hrll appear tin .'c or four hun- 
dred horfemcn, extreiiKly well mounted ; next comes t .he King aifiidft a great num- 


• I coukt not find any of th;; towm mentntned in ttiis journey from Dancala to Scunar, in our maps,, 
and indred no lownp are ilicrclii between them. 

f The city of Sennar is finsa‘e.1 more ».o tin. north in our mapr. 

j The orii* inal Is, ^ a7/i/ r//>ra‘ J'icharpe r/v ioUe Jc coiun tris Jine% wliicli may mean, that he had a 

fafliof very fine cotton round lub loins, 'i he word ccharpc^ liguifics fomcticnes a fhoulder- belly a girdle, 
covering for a woiSian’s head T>r flioulderdy &;c. 

4 ber 
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ber of fervint^, and armed foldiers, who fing his pnufes with a loud voice ; a tabor 
founding at the fame time, which makes a harmony that *is agreeable enough. Seven 
,or eight hundred maidens and married women walk donful'edly with thefe foldiers, 
carrying on their heads large round ftraw-balkets, finely wrought, and of various 
colours. Thefe balkets rcprefenting flowers of every kind, the lids of which are in a 
pyramidal form, cover copper (dilhes, tinned over, and filled with fruits and viands 
ready dreflfed. Thefe dilhes are fervejl up to ‘the King, and afterwards diftr^uted 
among fuch as have the honour of attending him. The march is clofed by two or 
three hundred horfcnupn, who proceed in the flime order as the firft. • 

The King, who never appears in public, but having his face covered with a piece of 
filk gauze of diflferent colours, fits down at table the moment of his arrival. The 
moft common diverfion of this prince is, to ptopofe prizes to the noblemen of his 
court ; and to flioot at a mark with a gun, with whole ufe they are not yet very well 
acqusunted. After fpending the greatell part of the day in this exercife, he returns to 
the city, in the evening, in the fame order as he came from it in the morning. He 
travels in this manner every Wednefday and Saturday. The other days of the week 
he holds a council morning and evening ; and adminifters jullice to his lubjects, none 
of whofe crimes he permits to go unpunilhed. Profecutions arc not fpun oht to any 
length here. The moment a criminal is feized he ‘is carried before the judge, 
who examine him ; and, in cafe he finds him guilty, condemns him to die, when the 
fentence is immediately put in execution. The criminal being laid hold on, is thrown 
backwards on the ground, and then beat with clubs, on the breaft, till he expires. 
This kind of pumlhment was inflided, during our Hay in Sennar, on one Jofeph, an 
Ethiopian, who fomc time before had apoftatized from the »Chri(lian religion, and 
turned Mohammedan. 

After this fad execution, there was brought to me a lick Mohammeflan infant, about 
five or fix months old, in or^er that I might cure her. As the child was fo ill that I 
had fcarce any hopes of her recovery, Father Brevedent baptized her fccretly, upon 
pretence of giving her a medicine ; and the child was fo fortunate as to die, after 
having been received into Chrill’s kingdom. One would conclude, that the v/on- 
dcrful Providence of God was pleafed, by this happy incident, to compenfate for the 
lofs fuftained by the weeping parents. Father Brevedent, on the other hand, was fo 
overjoyed at his having opened the gates of heaven to this babe, that he aflured me with 
fuch tranfports as words could never exprefs, that had he performed but this fingle aft 
in his iife-time, he Ihould have thought himfelf amply rewarded for all the fatigues and 
toils he had undergone during this journey. * 

Every thin^ is vaftly cheap at Sennar. A camel colls but feven or eight livres *, 
an ox two hvres and a half, a fheep fifteen-pence, and a hen a penny ; and fo 
in proportion for other provifions. The people do not care for wheaten bread, and 
therefore they never make any but for foreigners. The bread eaten by them is made 
of Dora, a fmall grain or berry mentioned before. This bread is good when new ; but 
when above a day old, it is fo inflpid that there is no eatiitg it. It is made in the form 
of a large cake, and about the thicknefs of a crown piece. The merchandizes of this 
country are, ielephant’s teeth, tamarinds, civet, tobacco, gold dull, &c. The market 
is held every day in the open fquare, in the centre of the city, where provifions and 
merchandizes of every kind are fold. There is another market for flaves, in the, open 

* Whenever our author fpeaks of money, wc are to* underlland that o^^ France. <• A livre is worth te»> 
pence halfpenny EngUih. Twenty.halfpence, or foil, make a Hvre. 

fquare 
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fpuare before the King’s palace. Thefe fit on the ground crofs-Iegged, the men and 
boys on one fide, and the wdtnen and girls on the other. ^ A very ftrong, robuft flavc 
is pucchafed for ten crowns *,*for which reafon the Egyptian merchants carry oflF great* 
numbers of them annually. • 

The fmalleft mortcy ufed .in Scnnar is worth a double t, and is a little bit of iron, 
fiiapcd like St. Anthony’s crofs. The fadda comes from Turkey ; it is a filver piece, 
very thin, of a lefs fize than the denier J, andjs worth a little more than a French 
penny orfol §. Befides thefe two forts •of coins, thofe in ufe are only Spanifh reals 
and pieces of eight, and thefe muft be round, the fqOare ones nowpaffing current here. 
In this country a piece of eight is worth about four, iivres. * • 

The heats of Sennarjj are fo violent, that a perfon can fcarce breathe in day-time. 
Thefe heats begin in January, and end ;ft the clofe of April. They are fucceede'd by 
heavy fhowers of rain, •which laft three months, infefl: the air, and caufe a great mor- 
tality among men and cattle. This is partly owing to the indolence of the ilovenly 
inhabitants, who ncglccl to drain off the waters ; thefe ftagnate, and afterwards cor- 
rupting, raiftr malignant vapours. 

'J’hefe peojile are naturally knaVifli ; and at the fame time, very fuperftitious, and 
ftroiigly ^tached to their religion, which is the Mohammedan. Whenever they meet 
a C'.hrillian in the (Ireeis, iliey ’always repeat their confeflion of faith, which is. There is 
but one Ciod, and Mohammed is his prophet. They arc not allowed brandy, wine, nor 
even mead, and never d^ink any of thole liquors except in private. Their ufual liquor 
is a fort ol bee* Ibnieihing like that at Dongola : it is called booza, is vaftly thick, 
very ill tailed, and tlius prepared : they roall at the fire the berry dora j they then 
throw it into coKl war(?r*and after lotting it foak twenty-four ‘hours, drink it. They 
alfo are very fond of roflee, which liquor is not drunk in Ethiopia. 

The women ol quality wear a gurnicnt of ftlk, or of very fine cotton, with large fleeves, 
which dtlcend to the ground. 'I'lifir hair is bound in treffes, and adorned with rings 
of filver, copper, hrals, ivory, or glafs of different colours. Thefe rmgs are fixed to 
their I’.air in the form of crowns ; and ih<?ir arms, legs, ears, and even noffrils, are 
'decked with them. I'heir fingers are filled with rings, the ftoncs of which are not 
true ; they wear nothing on their feet but a foie, which is tied on with firings. The 
wives and maidens among the common people are covered only from the girdle to 
,thc knee. 

The merchandizes brought into the kingdom of Sennar are fpices, paper, brafs, 
iron, brafs-wire, vermillion, white and yellow arlenic, toys, French fpica, Egyptian 
mahaleb, which is a berry of flrong feent ; chaplets of glafs beads, made in Venice, of 
all colours and a black colour, called by that people kool, and ufed by them to darken 
the eyes and eye-brows, upon which account it is highly valued. All the commodities 
above nieniioni d fell likewifo in Abyllinia, bur with this difference, that the* largeft 
glafs beads arc cftcemcd in S;. niKir, and ihe finally fl in Kthiopia^ 

'l‘hc merchants of Scnnar carry on a jjreat traffic caRward. At the feafon of the 
xnonfoons they take (hipping it Saquetu Handing on the Red Sea, IJ’he pearl-fifhing 

♦ A Frtncb crown (confilhn^^ of three livrcs) is worth about two (hillings and nlnc-pencc, Englilh. 

A Frtf ch hrals loin worth two deniers* \ A French brafs coin, the twelfth part oT a penny. 

^ The otigiiiai is, vti fal marqvc. that is, a inarkvd or ilainpid penny, Ggnifying a (lamp made by tlic 
King of Fiance’s order, on every fol or penny, to incrcafe its value a little. 

II Sennar, in Aiabic, figiiifus poiTon and fire. 

^ li iti fubjeft to the Turks, and governed by a Beglerbeg. It is a good harbour, and very much 
frequented, and (lands About fout&orc leagues to the north of Erquico or Arquica. Some take this city 
for that of the Troglodytes} called autiently Ptolcmais Fcraiumi and Kpitheras. 

carried 
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carried on there, and the town of Saquem, belong to the Grand Signior. From thence 
they crofs to Mocha *, a city jf Arabia Felix, and fubje^' to the King of Yemen, and 
' afterwards go to Surat, whither they carry gold, civet, elephants’ teeth, and bring from 
thence fpiccvS, and other commodities of India. The merchants commonly employ two 
years in this voyage. • * 

When the King of Sertnar dies, the great cpuncil meet ; and then, purfuant to a 
moft horrid cuftom, murder all the brothers of tho prince who is to afeend the throne. 
Prince Gorech was concealed till the death the King his brother ; his nurle having 
carried him away unknown to this* bloody council. A brother of the reigning monarch 
was likewife preferved. I’lns prince is now at the Ethiopian court, v\ here he is greatly 
diftinguiflied on account of his merit and birth. 

After fpending three months in the court of the King of Sennar, who paid us the 
greateft honours, we took leave of him. He was fo gracious' :vs to order us a fafe- 
guard, called, by the natives foccori, who were to defray all our expenci s, and couduft 
us to the frontiers of his kingdom. Wc then got into the large body of a tree, 
fcooped in the form of a bark or boat, and crofling the Nile the izfh of May 1699, 
we went and encamped at Bafboch, a large village, half a league from the ci^ of Sen- 
nar. We waited there three days, till our whole caravan was affembled, atm fet out 
in the evening of the 1 5th of May. We travelled all night to Bacras, a town, the lord 
of which was a venerable old man, one hundred and thirty years of age, who yet feemed 
to be fo very ftrong and vigorous, that we did not think him to be above forty f. He 
had ferved under five Kings of Sennar. We paid him a vifit, on whith occafion he 
received us very gracioufly, and enquired about the aifairs ot Europe. We maile him 
a little prefent, in return for which he fent fome provifions‘‘to our tent. We pro- 
ceeded forward, and arrived next day at Abec, a mean hamlet, wheije nothing is feen 
but fome poor fhepherds’ cots ; and on the morrow, wc came to Baha, after travelling 
ten hours without ftopping atiywhere. Baha is a fmall village on an arm of the Nile, 
which was then dry. 'Ihe 19 th we fet forw'ard, and lay at Dodar, as iiifignificant a 
place as Baha ; and on the morrows after travelling four houra, came to Abra, a town 
where we loft two of our camels, which wc recovered with great diiliculty. We got 
to Debarka, a village, from thence to another called Bulbul ; and alter travelling 
through a very beautiful, populous country, arrived the 25ih ol’ May at Gcafim 
a town ftanding on the banks of the Nile, and in the middle of a foreft, the trees of which . 
differ greatly from thofe we had feen hitherto. They are taller than our loftiell oaks, 
and lome are fo thick, that nine men together cannot embrace them. 'J heir leaf is 
like that of a melon, and their fruit, which is vaftly bitter, refembles^the gourd, and 
fome of them are round. At Geafim I alfo faw fome of thofe large trees, which are 
naturally hollow. We entered, through a little d(ior, into a kind of room, open, at top, 
and fo large that fifty perfons might cafily ftand upriglii in it. 

1 faw another tree called Geling §, which is not larger than our oaks, but as lofty 
as the above mentioned tree.” Its fruit is fhaped like our water melon, but a little 

* Mncha \H the capital of a kingdom. About 2CO years fiiice it was only an Inconfiderahlc village^ 
but is now a very populous town, where a great trade is carried on. '] he Itreets are wide, the houfes 
either of brick or Hone, and the (hops make a handforoc appearance. The Europeans trade chiefly for 
coffee here. 

f 1 fancy Dr. Poncet^s eyes mull have deceived him on this occafion ; it fcarce being poflible,,! believe^ 
for any man fo much more than an hundred years of age, not to appear above forty. 

1 find none of the towns mentioned from Sennar in our maps. I believe this part of the world !& 
very little known to the Europeans. t < 

The original is Geiinguc. 1 do not find this word in any of my diftionarics. 
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AnaUac. It is divided, withm, into little cells filled with yellow berries or grains, 
and fuch a fubftance aa* very much refeiiibies powdered fugar : this wbftance is a little 
foweriih but pleafant, of a good flavour, and extremely refrefhing ; and confequently • 
very delightful in this exceffively hot country# The nnd is hard and thick# 1 be 
flower 01 ^^ this tree fias five leaves as white as the lilly i and the berry refcmbles that 

ofthepq}py. . • • . 

There is likewife in this country another kind of tree called deleb*. It is double 
the height of the palm tree, and in niuoii the fame form. Its leaves are like that of 
a fiin, but larger j its firuit is round, and in clufters' and from (talk to the middle 
part of it, a little larger than thofe above mentioned. This fruit is cOVered with five 
very hard fhells which form a kind of cup. It is yellow when ripe, and its rind is fo 
very thick and hard, that when thefe tms are fliaken by the winds, the fruits ftriking 
one againft the other,* make a dreadful noife. Should any one of them break away 
on thefe occafions, and fall upon a man*8 head, it would certainly kill him* The (hell 
of this fruit being broke, (which is not done without diflGculty) we perceive a great 
number of filaments containing a fqbftance very like honey. This fubftance, which 
fmells lik&balm, is fo fweet and grateful, that I do not remember ever to have tafted 
any thin^nore delicious. In the middle of this fubftance is a large, hard, brown 
lentil, and this is the feed of the tree in queftion. Befides the fruit above mentioned, 
this tree bears alfo another lhaped like a raddilh, and covered with three rinds wluch 
rouft be taken off, and has the tafte of boiled cheftnuts. 

The domi is* as the male of the daleb. It is not half the height of the palm tree ; 
but its leaves arc almoft as long, and twice the breadth. Of thefe they make bafkets, 
mats, and even fails forTuch vefels as go on the Red Sea. I’his tree produces fruit 
a foot long, covered with f ve or fix leaves, the fubftance of which is white, fweet as 
milk, and very nourifliing.. . . 

The tree called cooglcs f, is likewife of a ftupendoustfize. Thefe are nine or ten 
thick trees twifted together very irregularly. It bears a little leaf, but no fruit, and 
pnly fmall blue flowers that have no fmell. There are fevcral other tree<', wholly 
unknown to Europeans, in thefe wide extended foreft.s. 

We ftaid nineteen days in Geaflm J. This town is half way between the city of 
Sennar and the confines of Ethiopia ; and in the tenth degree of north latitude, 
•according to the obfervation made by Father Brevedent §. Travellers who arrive at 
Geafim are obliged to fell their camels on account of the mountains they muft crols, 
and which produce herbs that poifon thefe beafts. For this rcafon the Ethiopians 
employ only mules and horfes which are not fhod. The camels are fold at Geafim, 
upon this condition, that the venders ihali make ufe of them as far as Girana, where 
they are fetched by the purchafers. At Geafim we faw a caravan of Gibertis or 
Mohammedans, dependent on the Emperor ot Ethiopia, who treats them lik'e flaves, 

• 

* I have not met with this tree !ii any of my lexicons. In the f^eligioub Ceremonies of all Natioris, 
Vol. iii. p. 269. London 1731 9 folio* 'mention is made of a tree growing in the ifland ot Moeli, called the 
cailia'tree. The manner (fays the author) bow the flicks are made, m which that kind of purgative 
gum is put, is pretty well known in Europe. They arc long and dry when ripe ; and whenever the 
wind blows, tlie fticks with which thofe trees are loaded wave up and down, and thus ftrikin|r agatnfl one 
another, form a very lirange noife to fuch perfons aa do not know what it is owing to ; efpecially if 
they happen to be in a foiefl, when they fometimes hear this clafliing found at a great diilance from 
them.*' 

t Cougles in French. | Geafim In the original. 

4 This town (Geafilh) mufi &e vei^ far in AbyiTinia, according to our mapr, and a^ confidcrable way 
higher than the fources of the Nile. Either our geographer! or our traveller mud be miftaken. 

• VOL. XV. L agreeably 



I ^ ^ on aecoia)it 

Se^r. i The officer who coiwloae#^ 
%aitt\stti!^to for frefli ordere from his fwereign, and we wwe lafel^ed t®' 

for him. This proved* a fad difappointmeot to us, the r^s faUing in thfr 
place. At firft they did not fell till after fun-fet. Thefe feowers are always prO^ 
ceeded by thunder and lightning. The flcy in the day-time is vaftly ferene, but the 
heat is intolerable. « ‘ 


We left Geafim the iith of June; and* after travelling five hours, came to a 
village called DeIeb,«on account 'of the vaft'viftos of the trees fo* named, which 
extend out of ^ight. We travelled*a long way in thefe delightful allies, they being * 
planted chequer-wife. The next day we arrived at Sho *, a village fituated on the 
Kile ; and the day following at Abotkna, w'here we few a kind of box which is neither, 
ib leafy nor fo ftrong as ours. All this way we came through vail groves of tamarind 
trees, which have a perpetual verdure, and the leaf is larger than that of the cyprefs- 
tree. 'llie tree in queftion produces fmall blue odoriferous flowers, and a fruit very 
like the plumb : it is called erdeb in this country. Thefe forefts of tamarind-trees 
are fo very tufted that the fun cannot pierce through them. We fpcnt the^llowing 
night in the valley of Sonnone, in the middle of a beaut^ul meadow ; and i^two days 
reached Serka t, a neat city, confilling of five or fix hundred houfes, which are very- 
pretty, though built only of Indian canes or reeds. Serka (lands in a fine valley, fur- 
rounded with mountains. At our going out of this city we 'Come to a fmall river, 
which feparates Ethiopia from the kingdom of Sennar. 

From Serka, which we left on the 20th of June, to Gondar J, the capital of 
Ethiopia, we met with a 'great number of fine fprings ; and ah almoit contmual range 
of mountains in different forms, but all very agreeable- and covered with trees 
unknown in Europe, which Teemed to us loftier and more beautiful than thofe of 
Sennar. Thefe mountains, feme of which are pyramidal, and others in the form of a 
cone, are fo well cultivated, that not the Icafl fpot is fuflered to lie ufelefs ; and at 
the fame time, are fo populous, that a traveller would imagine them to be one con- 
tinued city. The next day we lay at Tambiflb, a large village belonging to the 
patriarch of Ethiopia, and on the morrow we reached Ahead, fituated on a high'moim- 
taun, covered with fycamore-trees. The country, quite from Geafim to this place, 
is covered with cotton. The 23d of June we (loipt in a valley full of ebony-trees 
and Ijpdian canes, where a lion c.'irried off one of our camels. Lions are common 
in this country, amd their roaring is heard all night ; travellers fecur^ themfelves from 
them by lighting up and keeping in great fires. On thefe mountains arc foimd fqui' 
nautes §, and a great many other aromatic plants and herbs. 

The a4th we eroded the river of Gandova j), which is very deep and very rapid, 
whence the crofling of it is rendered vaflly dangerous. It is not quite fo wide as the 
Sdne at Paris. It ruihes from the mountains with ib much impetuofity that, in over- 


* Cbau in the original. 

Serki, in French. AH thefe parts fectn terra inctfgnita to the Europeans, 
j Other Wftfers, and particulaily Ludolf, (1 tliink) call the capital of Abyilinia, Ambara, being alfo 
the name of a province. Either they or our traveller muft be millaken, unlefs fomc cMnge 
ibbald have happened in Ethiopia fince the time of Ludolf, &c. I fuppofe, however, that this city 
Gohdar is that called Gontar, placed in about 13 degrees of north latitude by Mull. If it be true 
that the Abyffinian monarch generally keeps his court in a camp, and the people live more under tents than 
in houfes, I do not know any place in Ethiopia, which we coiud properly coll a caniial. 

If 1 have hot been a 1 ^ to make any difeovery with regard to this plant. 

I 1 do not find this river in our maps. 
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fomlsgt kd^gsaloiigfiltbmgs^u its On tjbefe occafit^ 
to Aa^ a 4 ^?!^ tbai it; is days tetose^ tcavdUeas can gi^pv^ Aa- ,1^.^ 
top^ened io be vary iow at;^m ve cxpfled it ..Avkli We.. ,I]WrfWr;Wi® 

another catlled Tekael ov the dreadful ; and didfe twoliW? uniku^ together emp^ 
themfelves in thelffiSe. ,We crofled two other large rivers cm the^morrovjfv Theur 
banks were lined with tx)x«trees, of a furprizing thicknefe,. and as tall as our ^eech- 
trees. That day one of our beads of burthen draying from the caravan, was bit .ip the 
thigh by a bear. The wound was large «nd dangerous ; but the people of the country 
applying only a*cauftic and fire to it, the bead was prrfefUy cure^. 
s The 26th we entered a wide plain covered with ponie|;ranate-trees,» and fpent the 
night there in fight of Girana, whither we arrived next day. Girana is a village on 
the top of a mountain, whence we have’a profpect of the fined country in the world f. 
Here we travel in another manner, wc quitting our camels in order to ride on horfe. 
back, as was before obferved. The lord of Girana came and paid us a vifit, and 
ordered refrefhments to be brought us. Here we found a guard of thirty men fent 
by the Emperor of Ethiopia for our jecurity, and in honour to the patriarch’s brother 
who was^ our caravan ; and wc were freed from all care of the baggage, purfuant 
to the ctmom of that empire. ,The manner of doing this is as follows. 

When the Emperor of Ethiopia invites any perfon to his court, his baggage is in- 
truded with the lord of the fird village which happens to lie in the way. T^is lord 
puts it into the hands of his vadals, who are obliged to carry it to the neighbouring 
village. Thefe give it to the inhabitants of the fecond village, who carry it to the next 
they meet with, and fo on till it gets to the capital j all which is performed with fur- 
priling exaflnefs and fidelity. 

The rains, the fatigue of the journey, and efpecially Father Brevedent’s indi^ofidon, 
obliged us to day fome days in Girana. We left it the fird of July»; and after travel- 
ling three houre over mountains and through almod knpafiable ways, we arrived at 
Barangea, and the next day at Shelga J, a large and beautiful city furrounded with 
. ^oes. This is a place of great trade j a market is kept there every day, whither the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns come to fell civet, gold, and all forts of cattle 
and provifions. The King of Sennar keeps in this city, with the confent of the F-m - 
peror of Ethiopia, a cuftora-houfe officer, who receives the duty paid on all the cotton 
• brought out of his kingdom into Ethiopia ; and thefc duties are equally divided be- 
tw^n the two princes. Two leagues from biielga, northward, is feai a torrent which 
falls from a very high and very deep mountain, and forms fuch a natural cafdade as 
art could fcarcely imitate. As the water of this cafeade is divided into various 
or ,ftreams, it pafles through the whole country, and renders it vaftly fruitful. 

The third of July wean ived at Barko, a fmall but very pretty city, ftanding in the 
midft of a moll agreeable plain, and half a day's journey from the capital of Ethiopia. 
We were forced ^o flop in this place, 1 myfelf falling grievpufly fickj and my dear 
companion Father Brevedent being in a few days broii|;ht near his end, occafioned by 

this is ihe river called Tacaze la Moll, wiiich takes a long courfc, and empties itfelf in the 

t The moft eiteemed travellers who liave been in Abyiltnia declare it to be either furrounded by moui». 
tarns, or by dclsrts that are next to unpaffable ; but that the country within thefe is valUy beautiful and 
level, vvatered by fcveral fine rivets, and diverfified with woods and plains, ftocked with. paim>treeSi dates, 
and cedars. *- » » 

f Ciielga in Frenclj. 1 do . pt find either this or Barangoa in our naps. 

his 
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I 

_ a vbtent purge of ricinus AmericstitiB *, call^ catapotiaf irhkh had ben 
pirdaibed fot him, vety improperly, at Tn^K in Svria. medidnef nrhieh is 
> erdr dangerous in the cpmion of a very l^air^ man t> had throsm him into a way 
trottblelbme pur^g, which 'he bad always concealed from me out of modefty. I no 
fooner heard of his illnefs but 1 got myfeU carried to his duunba*, ' notwithfbnainff my 
being vaftly out of order. My tears rather than my mepreffions informed him mat I 
thought it was knpoffible for me to do him any fervice, and that his difeale was mortal. 
Theie tears were uncere ; and could 1 have fa/ed turn, though I had loft my own life, 
I (hould have facriftced it with pledfure. But bs was ripe for heaven, alid the Almighty 
thought propef to reconipence his apoftolical labours. 1 had known him at Grancb 
Cairo, where his reputation was fo great, that it was believed God had indulged him 
urith more than ordinary graces, and even endowed him with the gift of miracles and 
prophecy |. 

This IS th^idea I had formed tomyfelf of him from common fame, the truth of which 
I myfelf afterwards knew perfe£kly, 'by various predidlions with regard to hb own 
death, and by feveral other things which happened to me exa&ly as he had foretold 
them. During hb whole journey the Almighty was the only topic of hb ^fcourfe ; 
and hb words were forcible, and in fuch a ftrain of pi^y, that they made tne deepeft 
impreffipn on my mind. In hb latter moments hb heart feemed aimoft infenftble to 
tmy emodons except thofe of love and gratitude towards his Creator ; and thefe emo« 
tions were fo rapturous that I fhall never forget them. In fuch fentiments this holy 
man breathed hb laft in a foreign land, within fight of the capital of Ethiopia ; in like 
manner as St. Francis Xavier, whofe name-fake he was, formerly died before China, 
juft as he was entering it, in the defign of winning over that bmpire to Chrift. 

To do juftice to Father Brevedentb charader, 1 inuft declare that 1 never knew a 
man who difeovered greater intrepidity in danger, more firmnefs and refolution in 
fapporting the caufc of religion, or more modefty and piety in hb general behaviour 
and condud. He died the ninth of July 1 699 , at three in the afternoon. Several 
Ethiopian friars who happened to fee him expire were lb touched, fo edified by it, that 
1 do not doubt but they will preferve, as long as they live, a great veneration fOr the 
memory of this holy mifiionary. Thefe friars came on the morrow in a body, dreffed 
in their facerdotal veftments, with each an iron crofs in hb hand. After offering up 
the prayers for the dead, and making the ufual perfumings with incenfe, they them*- 
fdves carried the body into a church dedicated to the Bleffed Virgin, and buried 
it there. - i». . 

My tlinefs, and the grief with which I was feized, detained me *in Barko tiff the 
twenty-firft of July, when I fet out for Gondar §, at which city I arrived in the evm- 
u^. 1 alighted at the palace, where an apartment was prepared for me near that of 

one of the Emperor’s children. The very next day 1 had the honour to fee this mo- 
narch, who, at the fame rime that he difeovered the greateft goodnefs forme, expreffed 
hb forrow for the death of my* companion, whofe merit and capacity had been hinted 
to him. Jle bid me take all the reft neceffary for the recovery of my health, before I 


* In T''r«ncb, pignont d’Inde. 1 am not fare whether this is the ricinus Americanus. w-bich is the 
fruit of a tiee very common in the ifland Antilles in America. It grows to the height of a fig-tree,' and 
IS (haped like it. I'his fruit purges violently downwards, and fometimea upwards. 

•f* Philof. Cofinupol. 

^ Dr. Poncet feems here, and on one occafion or two more, to be of a fupeHlitious torn of mind, 
though in otlier refpeAs an agreeable writer. ^ ^ , 

f This capital city is called Goitdiir a Catma, that is, City of the Scu. 

• 3 attempted 



TOMCEi^ joiniinBY to ABYrnim, 

Attempted to jqipttr m poblicl He'ufed to come through a KttteiesJI^ wbkb led to 
my^^partment, and viiit me abnoft eveiy day ; and wbtioi I iiad a Ikde itiore ftrengtb, 
whieb the toik and ikigues ot my journey had greatly impaired, I had the honour to* 
be admitte d .to a pubHc audience, on the loth of Augoft, about ten in the moniing* 
Some perfons came then to my room, and after making roe crofs upwards twmity 
apartments *, I found myfelf in a hall„ where the Emperor'was feated on his throne $ 
it was a kind of fofa, covered with a carpet of red damaik, exuiched with gold dowers • 
around were placed large cudiions worked with gold. This throne, the feet of which 
are of fob’d gold, was placed at the upper end of th*e hall, in an^lcove covered with a 
*dome all (hining with gold and blue. The Emperor was in a filken veft embroidered 
with gold, with very long ileevcs; and the fafli w'hich went round him was em- 
broidered in the fame tafte. He was bare-headed, and his hair was difpofed very 
agreeably in treffcs : & large emerald f glittered above his forehead, and diffiifed an 
air of majefty. He was alone in his alcove, feated on his couch, and crofs-leggetf 
after the manner of the caftems. The chief noblemen flood in a line on each fide of 
him, their hands crofled ; and they pbferved a refpedlful filence. 

Being come to the foot of the throne, I made three very low bows to the Emperor, 
and kiftea his hand, 'f'bis is an honour he indulges only to fuch perfons as he is 
pleafed to dillinguifh. ; for as to others he does not give them his hands to kifs till after 
they have proftrated themfelvos three times, and kilTed his feet, I then prefented him 
with the letter written Jiy Mr. Maillet, the French conful, which being interpreted 
that inftant, feftned to give him fatisfadion. He alked me feveral queflions concerning 
the perfon of His Majefty, whom he fpoke of as the greateft and moft powerful prince 
in Europe J ; concerning the ftafe of the royal family, and the grandeur and forces of 
France. After having anljvered tlicfe feveral queftions, I gave him my prefents, con- 
fifting in pidures, looking-glafles, vafes of chryftal, and other works in glafs all cu- 
rloufly wrought,. The Emperor received them very gracioully ; and as I was fttll. 
weak he commanded me to lit down, when a magniticent collation was ferved up. 

. The next day the monarch hirafclf, and one of his children, began to enter upon a 
coune of phyfic ; and both followed my preferiprions very exaftly, and thefe were fo 
happy in their effefts, that they were perfedlly cured in a Ihort time. This fuccefs 
won me new favour, fo that the Emperor treated me with greater familiarity than 
•before. He feemed to be of a very devout frame of mind : though he was ftiU under 
a courfe of phyfic, he yet refolved to receive the facrament, and to appear in public 
on the day of the Aflinnpfion of the Virgin, to which the Ethiopians* pay a particular 
regard. 'J’he monarch invited me to that ceremony, and accordingly I went to it about 
eight o’clock. I faw about twelve thouiand men drawn up in battle array in the great- 
court of the palace §. The Emperor’s head was then covered with a piece of muilin. 

* This muftbe a targe pUe of building, contrary to what we are told by/ome writers, who affirm that 
there are none of any coiifideiable extent in Abyffinia. Thefe travelers relate, that the monarch in quc&ion 
eenerally keeps, as was before obferved, bis court in a camp, which is difpofed in the form of flrcets. As 
he ia ever attended by his noblesy officersp iradcffnenp Scc,f this camp never fails of being well fnpplied 
with provifiofjs, Scc\ But moll tvriters allirm that the buildings in Ab^ffinia arc very mean, being fo 
nmny huts made only of clay and little pieces of wood ; that the Abyifinians, when the Europeans firft 
came among them about two centuries ago, had neither palaces, churches, nor walled towns : however, that 
the miifionaries afterwards taught them to build thefe, buttliat very few of them are (landing at this time. 

f It is related that the largeil emeralds in the work! come from this country. 

j: The French feldom or never fail to exalt their own monarch, on all occaiions» and in all places* 

$ We arc^ told tJiat^ihe AbyUnian monarch h crowned in one of the chief churches with a fort of 
coronet, ciniched with glittering llones, and which their metropolitan places on his head, before hia 
nobles and clergy ; and that anthems aie futig, and guns fired on tbofe occaiioQS. 

ftreaked 
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ftreaked npith threads, which formed a kind of crown after manner of the 
indents, : havihl^ the midi^e part of his head bare, and J!ie wore a veil; of -blue vebret, 
*sitdomed anth gdld flowers. Which reached to the ground : his flioes were after the 
Indian falhion, wrought with* pearls in flowers. Two princes of the blood in fplendid 
drefies waited for him at the gate of the palace, holding a magnificent canopy, under 
which the Emperor walked, preceded by hi$ trumpets, kettle-drums, fifes, harps, 
hautboys, and other inftrumoits, whrch formed* an agreeable fymphony. He was 
followed by the feven chief minifters of the anpire, who held each other by the arm, 
their heads, being covered much after the fame»manner with that of th^ Emperor, vdth 
every one a lalice in his'^nd. The miniller who walked in the middle was bare- 
headed, and carried the imperial crown, which leaned againfl his fiiomach, and feemed 
to give him pain. This crown, which is clo/c, and adorned at the top with a crofs 
of jewels, is vaftly magnificent. I mai'ched in the fame rank with the minifters, in a 
Turkifh dreff, and led by an officer whofe arm was under mine : the crown officers, 
sdl holding by one another in the fame tftanner, followed, finging alternately in praife 
of the Emperor. The mufketeers drefled in clpfe-bodied vefts of different colours 
came afterwards, and were followed by archers armed with bows and arrows. The 
march was clofed by the Emperor’s led horfes, in fplendid trappings, and covered 
with very rich gold fluffs which reached to the ground, and over thefe were very 
beautiful riger-fkins. 

The patriarch, cloathed in his pontifical veftments wrought, with gold croffes, flood 
at the chapel door, accompanied by near an hundred friars drefled in white : they 
were drawn up in two lines, each holding an iron crofs, fome being within and others 
without the chapel. The* patriarch at his entrance into the chapel called Chrijlos^ 
or the Church of the Refurredion, took the Emperor by the right hand; and led him 
near to the altar through two lines of friars, each of whom held a lighted torch. The 
canopy was carried over the* Emperor till fuch time as he came to his defk, which 
was covered with a rich carpet, and very like the defks of the Italian prelates. The 
Emperor flood almoft the whole time till the receiving of the facramcnr, which the, 
patriarch admiiiiftered to him under both kinds. The ceremonies of the mafs *■ are 
beautiful and majeftic ; but I have not fu diftindl an idea of them as to be able to 
deferibe them in this place. 

The ceremony being ended, two cannon were fired, in the fame manner as at the« 
entrance, and then the Emperor left the chapel, and returned to the palace in the fame 
order he came to it. The miniftcr who carried the crown gave it to the <^ief treafurer, 
who carried it to the treafury, attended by a company of fufiliers. The Emperor being 
altered the great hall of the palace, fcated himfelf on a very high throne ; having the two 
princes, his fons, on each fide, and after them the minifters. With regard to myfelf, 
1 was placed oppofite to the monarch. All flood filcnt, and with their arms acrofs. 
The Emperor, having taken fome mead, and orange peel, which . was prefented to 
him in a golden cup ; fuch as had any favour to fue for came in ; when advancing to 
the foot of the throne, one of the minifters took their petitions, and read them aloud. 
The Emperqr himfelf alfo read them fometimes, and immediately anfwered them. 

* By this expreffion one would imagine that Dr# Poncct vvould have it fiippofccf that the Ethfopiajis 
folcinntze mafs as the Romnn Catholics : but according to the bcfl auihorsy the religion of the Ethiopians 
fecms to be a nuKture of Chriftianity and Judaifni, the former of the two coming nearer to the Greek 
church than that of the Eatins ; for it 19 faid that they keep both tW ^Jewi(K and Chriftian fabbatb ; 
that they ufe circumcifion and baptifm. It is generally agreed that thef idniintlli!r the facr^ment in both 
jcinds ; and believe in the real prefence, but not in tranfubftantiation. 
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"The monarch din^d riiat daj in pul}}ic» and in the moil augtiil maimer pradifed on 
certain necaTioasi* He £it oiua Am of bed, and had a itarge table befora him. There 
were^veral other lower ones for the lords of his court. The viands eat on the fr- 
occaltcmsare. beef, mutton, and fowls. ITiey are generally tofled up ragoo £dhion; 
bui'are feafoned fo'ftrougly.with pepper, and other fpices unknown to us, that, an 
European cannot reliih them, They^ are ferved in Ghina dilhes, and fingly. I law 
no wild fowl, and was alTured that the Ethiopians never eat any. I was furprifed to 
obferve raw beef fet upon the Emperor’s table. It is fea<bned after a very particular 
manner, A piece of beef being cut into pieces, thefe are fprinhled with the gall of 
the ox, which is an excellent diffolveiit, and they tuen afe powdered with pepper and 
fpices. This ragoo, which, according to them, is the mdft cxquifite dift that can be 
tailed, was loathfome to my palate. The Emperor did not touch it, upon my afluring 
him that nothing woukl be more injurious to his health. There alfo is another way 
of feafoning raw meats. Thefe people take, from the paunches of oxen, herbs whi^ 
the beall had not yet digefted. Thefe they mix with the meat ; and ad'ding muftard, 
make a ragoo of the whole, which they call menta. This ragoo is Hill more unpa- 
latable than the former. 

As, the table at which I was fcated ftood near that of the Emperor, he fpofce to 
me often. His difeourfe gcneVally turned on the perfon of our King, and the wonders 
of his reign. He told me he was charmed with the charader which one of his atn- 
baifadors, at his return from India, gave of him; and that he confidered our prince 
as the hero of«Europe. All the difhes are tailed here as in France; an officer ^ing 
of them fcverally as they are ferved up to the Emperor. That monarch firft drank a 
little brandy, preft;ntcd«to him in a chryftal veffel ; and mead during the whole enter- 
tainment. If he happens to commit any excefs, it is hinted to him, on which occailon 
he riles from table that inftant*. 

The reader will probably wonder to hear, that in a\ountry where there are fuch 
excellent grapes, mead only ihould be drunk. This furprifed me at firil ; but I was 
. told, that t wine made with grapes would not keep, on account of the violent heat ; 
and as it corrupts fo foon, the Emperor dt>es not love it any more than the commcHi 
people; whereas mead, which is univcrfally liked, is made in manner .following‘s, 
i'hcy take barley, make it fprout, and roafl it in xnuch the fame manner as we do 
• coflee, and then pound it. 'I’hc fame; is done fo a root called taddo, which grows m 
the country. 'I'liey then take a velk! over, when pouring in fomo water, 

and a fourth part honey, they mix them ; and to ten pounds of this water, pht two 
ounces of barley, and two ounces of taddo. The whole is mixed together, and being 
♦eft to ferment three hours in a warm place, they flir it from time to time ; apd three 
days after this they have excellent mead, pure, clurificil, and of the colour of Spanilh 
white wine. 'Hiis is a delightful liquor, but requires a more vigorous ftotifiich than 
mine. It is llrong; and the Ahyffiuians draw a brandy fronj it, which is as good as 

After the entertainment, the Empreis camv: and paid a vifit to the Emperor. She 
was covered with jewels, and her whole dreE w.is magnificent. This princefs is of a 
white complexion,, and her air and gait declare her dignity. The moment fhe ap- 


• What European monarch would permit this ? 

+ It is.ncverthclef* faid by feme travelUr*. that no prefeut is more agreeable from an European to the 
Abymiuan monarch than fomc,^ottlcs of our wmc. ^ 

t One great reafotf very poffibly why mead or metheglin is drunk fo much in this country is, benufe 
It abounds very much in honey. It is Iikewifc faid that they have liquors made of wheat and rice. 

peared. 
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peered, the whole court withdrew out of refped);; but the Emperor bid me and the 
friar, who -feimd as interpipeter, fiay. The Emprefs^onfulted me about certain in* 
xonveniences fte complained of ; <and sdterwards alked 'whether the French ladies are 
well fhaped ; (he lihewife enquired about th«r drcfs, and what were their moft ufual 
employments *. . * ^ 

The palace is large and <fpacious, and delightfully (ituated. It Hands in the centre 
of the city, on an eminence which furyeys tne whole country. It is about a league 
round t* The walls are of free-ftone, nankeyl with towers, on which are nufed great 
Hone«crofles. There ^re four imperial chapels ..within the palace ; andcthcfc are called 
Bait Chriftian, ^as are other bhurchep of the empire, that is, Houfes of the Chrilliins. 
An hundred friars officiated them; and thefe friars have likcwife the direftion of a 
college, where the officers of the palace are tahght to read the Scriptures. 

The Rrincefs Helcia, filler to the Emperor, has a magnificent palace in the city of 
Gondar. As the princefTes in Ethiopia are not allowed to marry foreigners, one of 
the chief lords of the Empire is her hufband. She goes thrice a week to the palace to 
vifit the Emperor, her brother, who has the greateft efteem and friendfhip for her. 
Whenever that lady appears in public, fhe is mounted on a mule richly caparifoned ; 
with two of her women fone on each fide) carrying a canopy. She is furrounded by 
four or five hundred women finging verfes in her praife ; and founding tabors in a 
very fprightly tone. Some of the houfes in Gondar are built after the European 
manner ; but moft of them are in the form of a cone J. 

Although the city of Gondar is three or four leagues in circumference, it yet has 
not the beautiful air of our cities, nor can ever have it, becaufe the houfes are but of 
one ftory, and there are no (hops; notwithftanding which a great trade is carried on 
here§. All the merchants or tradefmen meet in a vaftly large open place, to tranfafl 
their bufmels, and there the feveral commodities, are expofed to faJe. The market 
lafts from morning till night, find commodities of every kind are fold in it. Every 
trader has a place fit for his purpofe, where the goods he fells are fpread on a mat. 
The monies current in this country are |j gold and fait. Gold is not coined with the 
prince’s image, as in Europe, but continues in ingots, which the traders cut, as 'they 
h4ve occafion, from an ounce to half a dram, worth thirty pence of our money ; and 
to prevent its being debafed, there are goldfmiths every where, who make an eftay of 
it. Rock-falt (exceedingly white and hard) is ufed as the fmall money. It is taken 
out of the mountain Lafta, whence it is carried into the Emperor’s warehoufes, and 
there cut into large flat pieces ^ called amooli, and into half pieces galled coorman. 
Every amooli is a foot long, and three inches thick. Ten of thefe amooli are worth 

• Ifikr traveller gave the Emprefs a genuine account of the manner in which the French ladies pafs 
their time» it. mufl have appeared extremef)’ odd to her. 

f According to mod relations of Abyfiinla, one would not have imagined that there had been any 
building of the vaft dimenfiong of this palace ; nor that there were any cities in this country as large as 
our traveller afterwards declares Gondar to be. It is ufuall^ faid that the houfes of the common people 
are only Jiutle huts of green boughs and clay. When relations of the fume thing or place arc diredly 
oppofite, a thinking iinan is naturally apt to be a fceptic on thofe occafions. 

The French is* a un entotmolr renvfrji^ i. e. to a funnel Handing on the broad end. 

§ The chief trgde of the Abyffinians is* they barter gold* emeralds, and fine^^bwfes, for filks* ftiiffs* 
calicoes* linen, and carpets. Very few Abyllinians travel into other countries* fo that their trade fp 
managed by Arabians, Jews* or Armenians. The Turks will not let them traffic with any other nation 
but ibemfclveB ; and ofn this account maintain a ftriA guard upon the Red Sea* to keep out every other 
people. ^ ’ 

II It is faid there are vaft quantities of gold in this empire* though theit are no gold mines wrought. 

The original fays* On te forme fn tabkttesj which fignifies literallyi in the (hape of lozenges. 

three 
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three French crowns. • Th^y are broke »ccording as the payment^is greater or lefs ; 
and this lalt is employed not cnly as money, but likewife for domeftid^esi^ 

Tkere are about an bundrra churches in the city t)f Gondar. The patriarch, who 
is the head in religious matters *, and refides in 9 nobl^ palace near the patriarchal 
thiirch, is fobordfnatc to .the patriarch of Alexandria, who coufccratcs him. He 
nominates the fevcral fuperiors of the monafteries, and has»an abl’olute power over all 
the monksf, who aro very numerous ; there being no other prioils in Lthlopia except 
thefe, ■ as there are no other biiliops bub llie patriarch. The Emperor pays the latter 
the higheft regard. He ordered me to vifit liimj and gave me fonie curiofides to 
prefent liim with. This prelate, vvhofe nani.e is Abona hTai'cos, rt^oived me very 
civilly ; when putting a Hole about my neck, and holdin^g an enamelled crofs in bh^ 
hand, he repeated certain prayt^rs over’my head, as a declaration that he would 'con* 
fider me, from this time, as one of his flock and of his Ions. The priefls have a great 
afeendant over the people, but they fometimes make an ill ufe of if. ".The Emperor 
- Atec Bafilee, grandfather to the tnonarch who now fways the feeptre I'o glorioully, 
caufed feven thoufand of them to be thrown headlong from the mountain of Balbo, 
for rebelling againfl him. Tlie reader may form a judgment of the va/l multitude 
there arc in this empire, from what I was one day told by the prcdecefTor of the 
prefent patriarch, viz. that had made, in one ordiaalbn, ten thoufand priefls and 
fix thoufand deacons. 'I'bc whole ceremony of ordination confifts in this : the pa- 
triarch, being fcated, r<:;jtds the beginning of St. John’s gofpel over, the heads of fuch 
as are to be omJained priefts ; and gives them his blefling with an iron crofs J weighing 
feven or eight poundvS, which he holds in his hand. As to the deacons, he only gives 
them his bit fling w'itluitit reading the gofpel. 

The prcdcceiror of the prefent patriarch, who had been the Emperor’s tutor or 
governor, died, during my abuue, in the city of Git^ndar. Tho>ugh he had been, 
removed on account of his irregular life, neverthelefs tne monarch, out of gratitude 
for the excellent education he bad received from his preceptor, had always flicwn him 
a particular atl'edion. He fell fick at 'fanket, a country feat of Lis. The Emperor 
" commanded me to vifit him, and deflred me to preferve the life of a man who was dear 
to him. I accordingly ftaid two. days with him, to enquire into his diflemper; when 
finding it would be iir.pofliblefor him to rixover, 1 did not adminifter a fingle dofe of 
, phyfic, left 1 ihould lofe my reputation among an ignorant people, who poflibly would 
have reported that I had killed him ; lie dyfi«g two days after. . 

At nty return, I met with the moft extraordinary accident that ever befelme. Iwras 
coming from Gondar, attended by my forvani.-', mosmteJ on a mule j that beaft being 
generally ufod in this country lor traveliing. i’L.' nude took fright on a fudden, and 
run away with the utmoft fury, though I did all that lay in my power to ftopTOm. I 
crofted with drcadhil Iwiftncfs three v.iftly docj) precipices, without receiving the leaft 
hurt. I feemed, by a particular protsclion of heaven, as faiiened *to the beaft, who 
rather flew than ran. Moorat, whom the Emperor has font ambaftador to France, 

• 

♦ Accordinpr to tlie ir.ofl approved travellers, llte Fmperor lieacl in QiiVitiials an well as In icmporals. 

'I* Tlicfe monk"* do not dwell in cloillcvs, hiu live in leparaie huts, a great nuinlier uf*w4iich are raifed 
near (ome chntc):, lyhtfe «’very tponk ofiiciates isi his titri! ; and each of thefe villagcfi, if 1 may fo term 
of htiTfi, is fijhjcA lo an abhot 'rhefe mooks till the ground, and fupporr themfclvcs by their 
hibonr, which cannot be laid oJ n^ny of tliofc among the Roman Catholics. The Abyirmiari monks an; 
not allowed to marry, poffibly mult be u)id<rfiood ouly of fuch as are in preftyter's, or piicll’s 

orders, it' being faid ihal (ubAj^ixlhyicis, deacons, and fub*dcacoi)s may marry once. 

t The clergy always have a crofti in tlicir hatids, which all who meet them kifs. They have no imagea 
ill their churches, but many pifturca. 
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and is no"« in (Jrand Cairo, where he waits for his orders, as well as all my fervaiits, 
,wert* eye-witneffes to this furprizjng accident, which filler Brevedent foretold me a 
little before he died *. 

The Emperor feemed incdnfolable on account of the old patparch’s death. He 
went into mourning fix weeks j and, during the firfl forihight, bewailed him twice a 
day. A purple drefs is uU>d (by princes) for mourning in Ethiopia, as in France. 

The Ethiopians hate the Mahammei^ns and Europeans much alike, the occafion of 
which is as follows : I’he Mohatnmgdaps rifing'’to groat power in Ethiopia, in the begin- 
ning of the fi^fteentlf century, feized upon the government ; but The Abyflinians 
abhorring their fevere and odious yoke, called to their aflifbnce the Portugueze, who, 
at that time, were famous in India, where thoy were juft fettled. I'hefe new con- 
querors were extremt ly well pleafed ic. have free accefs to Ethiopia. Accordingly they 
marched againft the Mohanunedans, fought, defeated them entirely, and reftored the 
imperial family to the throne. The iiiiptjrtant fervicc the Portugueze did on this 
occafion, made them conliderable in the court of Ethiopia, for which reafon many of 
them fettled there, and were honoured with the thief employments. Their numbers 
increafing, their manners became depraved j and they at laft grew fo infolent that the 
Ethiopians were fired with Jealoufy, imagined that thpy defigned to feize on their 
country, and make it dependant on the crown of Portugal. This fufpicion animated 
the common people, even to fury, againft the Portugueze ; upon which they imnic- 
diately took up arms every where, and made a, dreadful havoc of thofe foreigners, at 
a time when they fancied themfelves moft ftrongly fettled in the empire. . Thofe who 
efcaped the malTacre obtained leave to quit the country. Acco;;dingly feven thoufand 
Portugueze families left k, and fetded either in India, or on the coafts of Africa. 
However, fome ftaid in the country j and from thefe families fprung the white 
Ethiopians who are ftill feen|J’(here ; and from whom, we are told, the prefent Em- 
prefs, mentioned above, is defeended. Mohammedans are permitted to inhabit the 
city of Gondar, but only in the lower part of itj and in a diftrift by themfelves. 
They are called gibertis, that is, flaves. The Ethiopians cannot bear to eat with- 
them ; they would not even touch any meat that had been killed by a Mohammedan, 
nor drink but of a cup which had touched his lips, unlcfs a friar had firft bleffed it, 
by making the fign of the crofs ; repeating prayers ; and blowing thrice over the cup, 
as though to drive the evil fpirit from it. Whenever an Ethiopian meets a Moham- ‘ 
medan in the ftrects, he falutes him with his left hand, which is a mark of con- 
tempt. 

The empire of Ethiopia is of a vaft extent 1 , and confifts of fevcral kingdoms. 

That ip Tigra, the viceroy whereof, named Gorekos, prelides over twenty-four * 

principalities, which are fo many little governments. The kingdom of Ago J, is one 

of the Emperor’s aiew conquefts, and was formerly a commonwealth, having its own 

laws and government. ‘Phe li^iperor of Ethiopia has always two armies on foot ; one 

on the frontiers of the kingdom of Nerofea, and the oilier on the frontiers of the 

kingdom of Goy4m, where the richeft gold mines are found §. All the ore brought 
« 

• 

* I am forry to find thefe wcaknelTes in our traveller. 

f Travellers whofc veracity is moft efteemed relate, that the empire of Abyflliiia is not above.s 
theofitnd miles in circumference. Writers differ very much in their accounts of the extent of this empire, 
one reafiin of which may be, that ibmc parts of it may have been fubdued and difmembered. 

% Anu. 

§ load obferved before, that moft tnveUers affirm that no gold mines are wrought here. 
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ftom thefe n^es is carried td Gondar, wha« it is refined and caft into ingots, which 
are depofited in the imperial treafury, whence they are never taken»i;Outj except to 
pay 'die troops and defray the Spences of the court 

The great power of the Emperor confifts in tliis, th jt he is ahfolute mafter of 
whatever his fubjcfls pofiefs ; he taking away, or befiowing at pleafure. Whenever 
the father of a family dies, the monarch feizcs all his* real efiate, two-thirds of which 
he leaves to his children or his heirs* * He befl-ows the remaining third to another 
perfon, who hereby becomes his feudatory, and is obliged to ferve in the wars at his 
own expence, and to fumifh foldiers in proportior 4o the eftatejie bellows upon him. 
By that means the Abyllinian monarch, who hjs a numberlefs multitude' of thefe 
feudatories, can raife powerful armies in a Ihort time, and at a fmall expcnce. 

In every province is a comptroller’s *ofBce, where an 'exa£l regifter is kept of all 
poflellions that revert to the imperial domain, by the death of the pbflelTor, and which 
arc afterwards bellowed on feudatories. I’he manner in which perfons are invelled 
witli tliefe fiefs or poflellions are as follow : The monarch fends to the perfon whom he 
has appointed his feudatory, a flip or piece of taffety, on which the following words' 
are writ in gold letters, Jefus, Emperor of Ethiopia^ of i he Tribe of Juda, ever viitorhus 
over his enemies f* The officer who carries this order from the Emperor, fixes the 
piece of filk, with ceremony, on the forehead of the new feudatory ; and afterwards 
goes, attended by trumpets, kettle-drums, and other inllruments, and fome horfemen^ 
and puts him in poflVlIioij of the new ellaic. 

The Emperar’s ancellors ufed to appear in public on Hated days, but the prefoit 
monarch has freed himfelf from that fervitude j he going abroad whenever he thinks 
proper, either with or without fplendor. When he comes forth in ceremony, he h 
mounted on a horfc richly caparifoned, furrounded by a great body of hone, and 
preceded and followed by a guard of two thoufand n\pn. As the fun is fo intenfely 
hot in Ethiopia, that it flays the Ikin OS' the face, unlefs the utmoH dare be taken ; to 
prevent this, the Emperor has a piece of thick paper, of the palleboard kind, which 
being bent in a femi-circular form, and covered with a rich gold tluflf, is fixed under 
his chin. This he does that he may not be troubled with an umbrella, but be cooled 
by the air both before and behind. The moll ufual diverfion of this monarch is to 
exercife his troops, and Ihoot with a inulket, in which he is fo expert, that he is 
•thought to be the belt marklinan in all his empire. 

The rains continue fix months in Ethiopia, they beginning in April, and not ceafing 
till the end of September. During the three months, the weather is ferene and 
beautiful in the day-time ; but the inllant the fun lets, it falls a raining, and continues 
to do lb until fun-rife, on which occafions there are commonly thunder and lightning. 
The caufe of the overflowing of the Nile, which happens regularly every fliar in 
Egypt, has long been fought, and falfely aferibed to the melting of the fnows, T being 
of opinion that no fnow was ever feen in that country. Wc ^eed fesurch for no other 
caufe of this inundation, than thole rains \vhich fall with fo much violence, that they 

* According toDr. Poncet, the AbyiHnian monarch is very powerful} but others relate, that the 
Turks have quite clipped his wings. This waa owing to the civil war which the £thiopi»is carried on 
againd him, which the Turks taking advantage of, (tized on all his territories lying on the Kcd ScB, and 
bjN bat means prevented his having the leafl intercourfe with any nation but themfelves. 

+ It is fald that every Emperot, at his acceflion, aiTumes a particular name^ or rather motto, as the 
Beloved of God, Son of the Pijlar of Sion, of the Seed of Jacobi of the Poftcrity of David and Sc^omooit 
they having a tradition, ^that tht;* arc defeended, by the ^cen of Shebai from Solomon. 
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to fortii a deluge *. . The rivers then fwell’ in an ejctraordinary manner, and', 
vith their impetuofit]^, carry along gold much purer th^n that taken out of the mines. 

' The peafants gather it up very carefully. There is fcarce any country more populous^ 
of more fruitful, than Ethiopia. All the plains, and even the ipountains, of which 
the re are a great number, are cultivated. We fee entire plains covered with cardainum f 
and ginger, which diffufe?! a V«?ry agreeable fragrancy ; and the plant wlpch produces 
it is four times the fize of that of India. The multitude of large rivers which water 
Ethiopia, wbofe banks are always embellilhed with lillics, junquils, tulips, and a valt 
variety of other flowc/s whiqh 1 never favv in ‘Europe, make thus cduntry a perfeft 
paradife. The forefts are filled wkh orange and lemon trees, jafinin, pomegranate, 
and feveral other trees filled with flowers of't^quifite beauty> and thefe fhed delicious 
odours. We here find a tree which produces a fort of rofes much morefragrant thanours. 

I faw an animal of an extraordinary fpecics in this country. Tt is not much larger 
than a cat, but has the face of a man, and a white beard Its voice is like that of 
a perfon’s bewailing hiinfelf. 7'his animal keeps alw'ays upon a tree ; and, as I was 
aifured, is brought forth and dies upon it. It is fo very wild that there is no laming 
it. If a man catches one of them, and endeavours to preferve it, though he takes ever 
fo much pains, the creature waftes, and quite pines with melancholy until it dies. 
One of them was taken down before me : the creature, fixing itfelf to the bough of a 
tree, by entwining its legs one within the other, died fome days after. 

As foon as the rainy feafon is over, the Emperor ulually lakes the field. He makes 
war on the Kings of Gal la and Shangalla§, who arc his moft poV/erful enemies. 
’Ihefe princes, who wqre formerly tributaries to the Abyflinian empire, obferving its 
wcakncls, took that opportunity to fhake ofl' tlie yoke, and live independent. But the 
prelent Emperor commanded them to ftand to their formes' engagements, which they 
refufing, he prqplaimcd war them. He defeated them in feveral battles, which 

has intimidated ihofe tiaiions to fuch a degree, that the moment the Ethiopian army 
appears in the field, the others retire upon inaccefliblc mountains, and there fell their 
lives very dear whenever they arc attacked. 1 his war vt^as, at firft, very bloody a 
great number of brave men being cut to pieces daily, occafioued by the fdidiers 
poiloning their arms with the juice of a fruit very much referabling our red goofe- 
berries ; fo that whenever any perfon had the ill fortune to be wounded, he was a 
dead man. The Eihiopiiuis, grieved at the numenms Ioffes they fufbined, found,' 
not long fiiice, an infallible antidote againfl this violent poifon, by making a poultice 
of fand, which they beat up with their urine. I’his poultice being ajmlied to the 
wound, draws forth the venom fo fuccefsfuliy, that the wounded perfbn is cured in a 
few days ||. 


• The abkft geographerR and travellers fectn to be of this opinion ; they relating, that the waters of 
the Nile aie very muddy ancVtlilek, particiilaily when fwclledby the violent rains .which fall between the 
tro|>ic8 ill the fummer feafon. Theft* waters falling into the low lands, leave aprulilic mud, which ren- 
ders the fevtral cotintri<.8 where they lie vtry fruitful. All rivers bilwcen the tropics fwell and fertilize 
the lands in this mahner. We are nut certain that the true heads or fountains of the Nile are yet dif- 
covered, which, according to fome, rife in woods, impervious to the fiin-bcams. 

f A «ird!t*in»l and very aromatic fpiee, contained in hiiflrs or fliells brought from India and Arabia. 
There arc three kinds ol it. Cardomum is warm and dry ; it is faid to (Irengthen the viiab, difpel wiitd, 
and ntd digeftion. 

1 fuppofe it h of the monkey kind. 

' ^ I dtt not know whether this is the country called Shan Kala, or tha^alled Sangara in our maps. 

Jl'Snme think, that the feveral particulars related concerningpoifoiim arrowsiare all afifUoa $ as like- 
wUe r#hat we ate told concerning poifons which deflroy perfuns in a certain term of years. 
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' The Emperor, before he takes the neld,* caufes the . day of his march fp be^ pro- 
claimed ; and orders his tentj to be pitched in a wide plain within fight of,the‘city of 
Gondar. The tents are all magnificent. That jof the Emperor is of red velvet em- 
broidered with gold. Three days after, this monarch orders his two large filver 
kettle-drums to be carried through the whole city j mounts on horfeback, and goes to 
Arringon, the rendezvous of the whole army. Tlfe Tmperor fpends three days in 
reviewing them, after which they finter upon ^iftion, 'vhich does not laft above three 
months. His armies are fo numerous, that I was aflurcd that which the Emperor 
commanded in *1699, confified of four*or five hundred tlioufantfmen 

The palace of Arringon is as magnificent as that of Gondar, which is almofi; onin- 
habited when the monarch is abfeni fr/)m it. However, four or five thoufand men 
are left about ir, to guard the crown which is depofited there. This garrifon is com- 
manded by one of the chief minifters, who is not permitted to ftir once out of the 
palace. My ill liealth prevented my following the Emperor to the army.* He returned 
from it fome days before Chriftmas-day, which he folemnized, in his capital dty, ten 
days later than we ; neither the Ethiopians, nor the Chriftians of the Eaft, having 
reformed their calendar, Epiphany is, in Ethiopia, one of the' moll folemn feftivals, 
and is call -il Goiias, or the day of wafliing ; the natives bathing themfelves that day 
in commemoration o'f our Saviour’s baptifm. The Emperor, attended by his whole 
court, goes to Kaa, a palace near Gondar, where is a magnificent bafon of water, 
which is employed tor that pious ceremony. On folemn feftivals, of which there are 
a great numlaer in Ethiopia, the Emperor caufes an ox to be given to each of his 
officers, and he fomctiyies beftows two thoufand oxen for thpt purpofe. 

The Europeans have lemg been in an error in refped to the colour of the Ethiopians, 
which ivS owing to their c<*ftounding them with the blacks of Nubia,' their neighbours. 
The natural hue of the Abyffinians is a brown, olive eofmr f. Their ftature is tall and 
majeftic, the features of their faces are well exprclfed ; and they have fine large eyes, 
a handl'ome nofe, thin lips, and white teeth ; whereas the people of Sennar and Nubia 

• have fiat nofts, thick lips, and very black faces 

'rile drefs of perfons of quality is a veft of filk or fine cotton, with a kind of fcarf. 
Tradefpeople are dri'lfed alter the fame manner, but with this difference, that they wear 
no filk, and the cotton cK>th they ufe is courier. A\’'ith regard to the common 

* people, they wear only cotton dravv<*r.s, and a fcarf, which covers the reft of the 
body§. '^I'he manner of fainting in Ethiopia is very particular j they take one 
another by their right hands, and carry it mutually to their refpeclive mouths. They 
allb wind the fcarf of the perion whom they falute round him, by which means 


• Ultlicr cur traveller was impofecl upon, or tome other writers who treat of Ethiopia are,mi(laken ; 
unlefsas I obftrvtd above, that the then Emperor (bould have ajrg''an(li/,ed his power far beyond that 
of many of hi* prcileccfT- r.-. However, as the common people are his ilave^ and evfiry perfon of diftindioii 
is obliged to bring up his younjie I foil, in order lor him to Icrvf tinder the Emperor in the licld, this 
monarch may pollihly be able to ratle a prodigiuns army. 

f Yet all travellers I have met with, declare them to be of a deep black colour. The reft of the 
dehtription anfwcrs very well to wliat I have read They are farther laid to be extremely lively, to be of 
a verj iraftable dilpofition ; and that they might make great progrefs in knowledge, bad they oppor- 
tunities fur inipioving themfelves in it. 

% It is furprifiitg, 111.-11 the Abyfltnians (hould be only lawny, and their neighbours of fo black a hoe ; 
unlefs the fittiatton of Abylknis, or fome other circumliance, fliould caufc this alteration. 

§ Some travellers relate, the poor people have only a fmall piece of ftun or coarfe ftuff wrapped 
round their loins ; in 3 rurt, that they go aimoft nakedL , 
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fUch as VKar so veils, remais half naked when any perfon compliments him in this 

mmmer. il . 

* The Emperor's name is JeAis. Though he be but fony^one, he has many children; 
eight prinees, and three princefles. The Emperor is potteiTed of ^ great qualities ; he 
b^g of a lively and fagacious genius, of an affable and*fweet temper, and is a hero 
in ffature. I did not fee' any tnan in all Ethiopia fo finely ihaped as himfelf. He 
delights in the polite arts and the fciences, but his favburite paifion is u’ar. He is ever 
brave and intrepid in battle, and always at the head of his troops. He has an extra* 
ordinary love for juftice, wh(ch he* caufes to be<exa^ly adminiilered to^all his fubjefls ; 
but as he does not delight in blood *, it is a pain to him to order any criminal for 
execttfion. Being thus poffcffed of fuch exalted qualities, he is equally the darling 
and terror of his fubje^s, who revere him to adoration. I have been told that a 
Chriltian is not permitted to Ihed the blood of another Chriflcan, without the mod 
cogent reafons for it j and therefore the Emperor infifts upon having the mod drift 
inquiries made before a criminal is condemned to die. The executions here are 
hanging or beheading f. Some are fentcnccd to forfeit their polTeflions, on which 
occafion all perfons whatfoever arc forbid,, upon the mod fevere penalties, to affid, 
or even fo much as to give them the lead fudcnancc, whence thefe unhappy creatures 
wander up and down like wild beads, the Emperor is a prince of great humanity, 
he. is eafily prevailed upon to pardon them. It is furprifing, that as the Ethiopians 
are fo very aftive and hady, we yet fltould fcarce ever hear of a murder, or of any of 
thofe enormous crimes which drike the mind with horror, committed* among them. 
Befides the regard that is paid to religion, I am perfuaded that the drift judice which is 
adminidered, and the excellent polity found in this empire, cbntribute greatly to the 
integrity and innocence of the inhabitants. , . 

1 had carried with me into Ethiopia a ched of chemical medicines, the making of 
which took up fix or feven years. The Emperor enquired very minutely into the 
manner of preparing thefe medicines, how they were adminidered, what effefts they 
had, and the feveral difeafes to which they were applied. Not contented with this 
account by word of mouth, he had it taken down in writing. But the circumdance 
which I admired mod was his comprehending, and being exceedingly well plcafed with 
the feveral phyfical reafons I gave him concerning all thefe matters. I informed him 
of the compoution of a kind of bezoar done, which I myfelf had always employed , 
very fucceMuIly in curing intermitting fevers of every kind, as the Emperor and two 
of the princes, his children, experienced. He alfo would make me Ihew him the 
manner in which oils arc extrafted chemically. ^ 

For this purpofe he fent me to Tzemba, a monadery fituated on the river Rcb, half 
a league .from Gondar. The abbot, who is revered by the Emperor, on account of 
his gr«rt probity ^nd virtue, received me with the utmod civility. He is a venerable 
lage of lunety, and one of the mod learned men in the whole empire, I fet up my 
utenfils there, and made all th5 ncceffary preparations. , The Emperor came to us 

* As Dr. Poncet had faid above, that the fi.vourite paflion of tin's monarch is war, it is not yery 
confiftent to obferve afterwards, that he docs nut delight in blood. Dr. I’oncet’s character of this Emperor 
feems all in the firain of paregyric. 

'f' It 18 alfo faid, that criminals are ofttn foned or beat to death with clubs, murderers excepted, who 
may be cither killed, tortured, or made flaves of, as the fritnds of the n.urdcrcd^ perfon think proper. 
Perfons of quality are only baniihed. Adulterers are put to death; but ^ieves are only whipped, and 
obliged to make reftitution. It is alfo related, that there are no lawyers in (lyt country, the parties 
pleading their own eaufei. 

.infognitt 
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ineognito, 1 made many exneriments before him, as well as communicated leveral 
fecr^s, which he attended toiwith furprifing curioiity. I think it incumbent qn me 
to advife ail perfons who would carry medicines into Ethiopia, to take none but dmfe of 
a chemical kind, bccaufc eleflitaries and fyrups are apt to corrupt under the line ; 
vidiereas chemical oils and fplrits may be eafily conveyed without lofing their virtue, heat 
not having the leafl: efFc£t on thejjp. • * * 

As I ftaid three weeks with the mdnarch at Tkemba, lie, being of a very inquifidve 
turn of mind, as was before obferved, ffequently difeourfed with me upon the fubjeft 
of religion j exprefled a great defire to be made acquainted \rfth ouy dod;rine, and 
to be informed of thofe particulars wherein we dififcr from the religion of the Cophts % 
which is profefled in Ethiopia. I endea\(oured to fatisfy him to the beft of my abilities ; 
but confefTed, that not having fiudied the abfirufe points in divinity, I therefore had 
brought with me one fif the ablefi: men both for mathematics and divinity in Europe. 
The Emperor then fighing, cried, I find that I have fullained a great lofa I will own 
that I was grievoufly afflicted when 1 called to mind that death had bereaved me of 
Father de Brevedent, my dear companion ; becaufe that monk, who was a perfon of 
great abilities, and a very infinuating addrefs, would have embraced this favourable 
opportunity for converting thig great Prince, and inftrufling him thoroughly in the 
principles of the Catholic church f. * 

One day when the abbot of the monaftcry, my interpreter, and I were together, 
the Emperor w-as very urgent with me to give my dired opinion with regard to th^j 
perfon of Chrflh 1 aiifwered, that we did not believe that Chrift’s human nature 
was abforbed and loll; ii^h k divine nature, in like mannet- as a^drop of wine is abforbed 
and loft in the lea, as is the doclrine of the Cophts and Kthiopians, which the Emperor 
lold me it was j but that o«r belie! is, that the word, which is the fecond perfon in 

* This IS the name of a people, or rather of a feft of Chriftians of Egypt. They are great lovers 
of the cloiflercd life, and have many religious of hothfexes. None can he admitted into a religious houfe 
vvithiuit firft obtaining leave from lii.s bifliop, Thcfe religious make a vow of perpetual chaftily, bid an 
eternal «d.eu to their parents and poirtflions, and have no property in any thing. They live in dcfcits, 
and have no other cloathing but woollen garments ; girding themfelves with a piece of leather. They 
never touch meat, except in the mo!t urgent iieceflity ; and are even forced to deny themfelves every kind 
ofdeltcinus food, and to abitaiii from all kinds of aliments, which are not ahfoluiely neceifary for the 
Support of life. They pafs their lives in prayer, in vrorking, .iuU in the (tudy of the Ciciipturcs. /ill of them, 
the fuperiorB and ftek excepted, llecp on nats fpread on the ground. They arc not allowed to pull off 
their cloatbs to ungird themfelves, nor two of them to lleep on the fame mat, nor near one atfolher. 
They are obliged to obferve the canonical hours, and proftrau tiicmfclves every evening, an hundred and 
fifty times with their faces to the ground, extending their arms in form of a croU, keeping their 
clinched, and making the fign of the crofs at every prollration. When they arc not employed in hard work, 
they arc allowed but one rncai a day, and that hi the evening. Other authors relate, that the religious 
Cophts of both fexes arc of the dregs of the people. They fubfifl entirely on alms, lead a very fcvere and 
mortihed life, and never cat any meat, except when on a jouiney. The convents of their women arc 
properly hofpitals, and-moli of thefe nuns are widows, whom their povertiy brou^it intr thcirr. The 
Cophts arc fiibjcdk to a titular patriarch of Alcxjndria. They arc divided into three oider:i, the clergy, the 
nobles, and the plebeians The ii^bh’s (if they may be fo called) arc only fo many farmer generals in 
Egypt, under tlic Grand Seignior, Thcfe arc very rich, but the re!l of the Cophts^re vallly poor, and 
both thefe orders of the lahty are very ignorant. Some RomiOi writers have reduced the errors of the 
Cophts to fix heads. They have fumeiimes united with the church of Rome, but never in'carneil, and 
only when forced to it through neceffity. The Coptic is the old language of the Egyptians, intermixed with 
Greek ; and the characters of that language are like thofe of the Greek. T4ie Cophts have not fpoken 
their aniient language thcfe many years, that being found only in their books, the Arabic being the 
language of the countr]^. There are verfions of the Scriptures in Coptic. 

t Dr Poncet talks iif fo religious a flrain, that 1 fhould aloioft uifped that he himfelf was a friar» m 
the difguife of a phyfician. 
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I^e blcfled Trinity, vas really tnade man ; fo that this Man-God, whom we call Jefug 
Chrift, had two natures ; the dK'ine, as being the Word and the fecond perfon of the 
‘ bldlM Trixiity ; and the , human nature, in which he appeared truly as man, i'ufiered 
really in his body, and voluntarily fubmhted to death, in order to fave all mankind. 
When I had done fpcaking, the Emperor turned to' iho abbot, and, as 1 thought, 
difeourfed with him -concerning the particular^ I had been treating of. They did not 
feem to exprefs the leaft furprizc ; and it is iny»opiiRon, that they do not differ very 
much from the Catholic church in this anicltv F rom that lime, the abbot expreffed 
greater friendfhip for me than cVer. During the flay which the Etnperor made in 
Tzemba, one of his moft ul'ual diverfions was to fee his'-pages ride according to the 
rules of their Manege, at which they arc very expert. 

From Tzemba to the fourccs of the Nile, the diftance is not above throefcore French 
leagues. I intended to fVe thofe famous fprings, concerning wliich fo many particulars 
are told in Europe, and die Emperor was plcaled to order a party tff horfe to attwid 
me } but it was not poffibie for m,e to embrace this favourable oppoi tuniiy, I 
being at that time grievoufly afllifted with a pain at my ftomach, which I have 
felt for many years. I therefore defired Moorat, one of the Emperor’s chief iiiinillers. 
and uncle to the einbaffador above mentioned, to give me fomc account of them. 
Moorat is a venerable old man, an h«ndj|?d and four years of age, who, during 
upwards of threefcore years, was employed in ncgotiati''ns of the utint)fl importance 

the Great Mogul’s court, and thofe of the rclt of the monarchs of India. The 
JEmperor has fo much regard for this miuiller, .hat he coimnonly* calls him B.xba 
Moorat, or Father Moorat. Here follows what he related to me concerning the fourccs 
■of the Nile, which he had vifited frequently, and enquired iiho with the utuioit care. 

In the kingdom of Goyame * is a very high mountain, qt the top which are two 
very large fprings, the one to«the eaft, and the other to the weft. U hefe two fburces 
.form two- rivulets, which rufli down with great impetuofity towards the middle of the 
mountain, upon a loofe fpongy earth, covered w’ith ruflics and reeds f, Thel'e waters 

appear 

f 

* It is called Gojam by fome travellers, and by lliem reckoned as one of the nine provinces of the 
Abyflinian empire. 

•|* The antients fixed the fources of the Nile in the mountain.^ of the moon, in the tenth degree of fi>uth* 
ern latitude ; but modern irdvelier.s pl:ire them about the iw’elfih degree of north luitiKk ; and confe* 
•queniJy, fuppofeits oourfc to be irooiit jeo Icagu.-s lefs than the auiients. This river is laid to rife at the 
foot of a great mountain in Gojam, atid to iffu.: from two ftniuiains, or two eyes, as the natiVw^s call them, 
diilauy about 30 paces Irom each uthci, and ^ach of the dinicn lions of one of our or of a coach- 

whtch Father Lobo, thejvfuit, who, if is faid, difcovoicd liudc* foiirce^j about the beginning of the laft 
century, relays, that the «)r theie two fourrtn being founded, they found a b.ittom ar ihc depth of 

i6 or 17 feet ; but that poflibly the founiliug-line might meet iji the way with the roots of briars, growing 
on the margins, which perhaps prevented its defeending lower. The othir being founded, rhey found 16 
palms. The inhabftc.nts, who are headnrns, worfhip the gfea^fit fource, and facrilsce to it leveral oxen, 
the.flefli of which they eat as holy, jud throw the bones in a plnce appoiiittd for that purpoiV. Herodotus 
meutioiu'd the facrifices or the oxen made at the four ces of the Nile, upwards of two ih-.mfand years fincc» 
The natives about tthefc fotit'ces arc called y^gaus, in the kingdom of Gojam, in twelve degrees of north la- 
titude, and fifty Tkc of longitude. The fourccwirc in a plain about tlircc-fourtlis of njeague toiuid, and 
furroundtd^with mountains. After rhista|^licy fall into a fmall lake, next run under ground the diltanccufa 
^ufkct-lhot ; ^ then vviiul-. firft north-call, and after flowing cntiiciy caflward, enter tlu^ great of Dam* 
'fceii {.and Leaving this hike, tlu y fitUvamong rocks, wlu'ch almod conceal this river from light, whence it. runs 
« very long way Idnthward. afterwards turns v\ eflward, and at lail runs buck towards its fource, which it 
ItSavta about ten leagues eallward. Thus it forms a penitifulay which ppi^bly was that called by the an- 
cu5ut,a, the of Meroe, and by the modernsi the iflaiul Guegeve. It thenjjflowii flirougli the rell of 
Abyfiihiai JNubiai and Egypt, molt of whofc cities are watered by it. I (hall not take upon me to deter- 
mine 
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Mfiear bat ten or tweire leagues from thence, where uniting, they form the river Nile, 
^icb foon fwells, by the addkton of the waters of ifeveral other rivers, that empty 
tbeml^lves into it. A wonderful circutnftance is, that the Nile runs througH the * 
middle of a lake, without blending its waters- with it. This lake is fo very large, that 
it is- called Balial Dimbea, or the fea of Berabea *. ' The country round it is enchant* 
ingly beautiful *, on^. every fide are feen towns, and delightful groves of laurel* 
trees: it is about an hundred leaguesdn length,* and thirty .five or forty broad. The 
water of this (Iream is foft and agreeable, and much lighter tjian that of the Nile. 
About the middle of the lake is an ifland, wherein fitnds cyie of the Emperor's palaces, 
which, though not fo large as that of Gondar, is yet equally bcautimi and magni* 

The Emperor went thither, and I had the honour of accompanying him. He him- 
felf got into a little boat, in which are three rowers, and the nephew of Moorat, with 
myfelf, followed him in another. Thefe boats, which will not hold abov$ fix perfons, 
are made of bulrufh mats, joined together very neatly, but without pitch or tar. 
Though thefe bulrulhes are Joined extremely clofe, 1 yet cannot conceive how it is 
poflible for the boats in queilion to keep out water. 

We {laid three days in that enchanting palace, where I made fome chemical experi- 
ments, with which the- Emperdr was higj^ly pleafed. This palace is furrounded with 
walls ; and there are two churches in it, under the care of certain friars who lead a 
conventual life. One of t,hcfe churches is dedicated to St. Claudius, and gives the name 
to the ifland, which is about a league in circumference. 

One day, whilft we were in this ifland, word was brought the Emperor that four 
hippopotamus’s or rive? horfes, appeared in the lakef. We ‘had the- pleafure to fee 
them half an hour. They drove the water before them, and fprung forward to a great 
height. The fkin of two &f thefe animals was white, and that of the other two were 
red. 'I'hcir heads refembled that of a horfe, but their ears were fhortcr.^,^ I could 
not form a judgment of the reft of their bodies, I having feen them but confufedly. 
Thefe hippopotami are amphibious creatures which come out of the water in order to 
upon the fhore, whence they often, carry off goats and fheep, and feed upon 
them. Their fkins are highly valued, and fbields are made of them, which are 
proof againft a lance or mu^et-ball. The Ethiopians eat the flefh of thofe animals, 
^which muft certainly be unwholefome. 

The way of taking them is as follows : whenever an Ethiopian fpies one of them, 
he follows him with a drawn fabre, and cuts off his legs. The animal bemg by this 
means rendered unable to fwim, makes to the fhore, and there lofes the reft of bis > 
blood. The Emperor ordered the cannon to be fired at thefe hippopotamus’s ; but as 


mintp how much the aboVe relation ouii^ht to be depended upon^ for, whiUt the jefuita aFrm that the 
>Hlc rifes from two fountains, oihcris alnnn that it flows but from onf , and that fituated in a plain, twelve 
days journey from Gondar^ the capisnl of Ethiopia* What is moft to be depended upon, is the courfe of 
the Nile from its famous catarads, the fir ft of which is not far froni the Lake Dambc^* 

• We find Dambea or Dtmbya in our maps* It is reckoned as one of the principalitfes or provinces 
of the Ethiopian empire/ In our maps wc find a great lake ^ut Dembya^ but it is there^Calkd Tzana 
Lake, and lo the fouth of it, the head or fountains of the Nile are fpccificd. . ' = . >■ 

f Some fay this animal is as large as the crocodile; that l|c will^j^me out of the wateri and goeten 
upon the lops of mountains to graze ; and that be is at perpetual war with the croeddile* Theveitot in^ 
forms tie, that he faw one in C^gypt as large as a camel, and that its ikin was altnoft muikeNproof# This 
byppopotamuB was biogight to Cairo, where Thevenot faw it. Ludolf thinks this animal to be the bcbc*. 
moth mentioned in Job. 
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tbie.Eiwk£caeo were aot quick enough, the animals plunged hadk into the wate^, and 
diiappeaiied. 

* life jBmperor wentfrom the iflaod of St» Claudius to Arringop, where there is a gar- 
lifon, as X before obferved and I myfelf went to Emfras^ a league didant from Gondar. 
The city of £mfras is not fo large as Gondar, but moro agreeable, more pleaiingly 
iituated, and the houfes arc better- built ; they ^re ail feparated one from the other by 
evergreen hedges, which .are covered with f uits and flowers, and intermixed witn 
trees planted at an etjpial'diflapc^. Moll of the towns in Ethiopia are in this form i 
the Emperor^s palacecflands^pn air eminence which furveys the whole city. 

Emfm is faftious for the trade carried on there in flavits and civet. So prodigious 
a number of civeNcatSjf are brought here, that fome traders have three hundred of 
them. This animal (as its name imports) is a kind of cat, and is brought up with 
great difficulty. It is fed thrice a week with raw beef, and the<'Other days with a fort 
of milk-pottage. The Ethiopians perfume this animal from time to time with odours, 
and fcrape or take off, once a week, an .oily fubflance, which iffues from its body with the 
fweat. This excrement is called civet, from the ^tame of the animal. This fubflance 
is put up carefully into an ox's horn, which they flop very clofe. 

1 arrived at Emfras at the time of the vintage, which in Ethiopia is always in Fe- 
bruary, and not in Autumn, as in Europe. 1 there faw bunches of grapes w'hich 
weighed upwards of eight pounds, theflones whereof were as big as large nuts ; there are 
fome of all colours ; the white grapes, though extremely well tailed, are not efleemed 
by. the Abyfllnians ; and afking the caufe of it, 1 had reafon to conje^ure by the an- 
fwei;, that it is becaufe they are of the fame colour with the Portuguefe t* The 
Abyffinian friaif infpire the common people with fo great an avdtflon for the Europeans, 
who are white in^'cbmparifon of them, that they caufe them^ to defpife and even hate 
every thing that refembles them in colour. 

Emhra,^ is the only city in Ethiopia where the Mohammedans are allowed the 
public exd’cife of their religion, and where their houfes are intermixed wi.h thofe of 
the Chriftians. 

The Ethiopians have but one wife, but would be very glad were a plurality per- 
mitted; and that fome text in the gofpel could be found to countenance fuch a pradice. 
Whilft 1 was at Tzemba with the Emperor, he alked my opinion about this matter. I 
anfwered, that a plurality of wives was neither neceffary to man, nor agreeable to God,< 
fince he had created but one wife for Adam; and this was what our Lord hinted at, 
when* he told the Jews, that the only reafon why Mofes allowed them .a plurality was 
becaufe of the hardnefs of their hearts ; bnt that things had not been fo from the 

* According to fome authors, this animal is about the fixe of a large polecat, and its eyes are laid to 
fhine likechofeof a cat in the night. The colour predominant in this animal is black ; it is nry furious, 
and will often break tip teeth againft the iron, when pent in a cage. Many think that the receptacle of 
the civet is a bag below the anus ; and that it does not arife from its fweat. Some imagine titat it is the 
£ymna mentioned by Arillotlc, which*'wa» a imaller fort of hyaena ; but others think the civet.cat was un- 
Ithown to the antients. The author of optAaclc de la Nature, Vol.I.'fays that the civet.cat is peculiar to 
Arnica, and larger Ihan the houfe cat i but fome autboia 1 have read, and particularly one, mentioned 
Etlow, relates that this animal is alfo found m Guinea. The name is laid to be derived irom xibet or 
an Arabic word lignifying iroth, (<'r%>am, the liquid which comes from the civet.cat being frothy, 
)ut ixiXO a fweat by betri]^ drove about in the cage in which it is coriBned, with a little tlick. Mr* 
Jfohfi Atkina^ of Puiftow, in EiVex, st'jgemlvnftan, 1 believe^ ol thegreateft veracity^ informs us in the note# 
voyages, printed at Lomloii, 1735, That the civet is almut as large as a ram«cafg and 
cornea from Sherbro in Guinea ; its head is like the fox’s; the male only affords the perfume^ at the rate 
of tbriee or four grains a day, gathered with a quill, oat of a little cod or hole^ near tSe inteilinum rc&umc** 

f This is whimfxcal enough* 

>5 beginning. 
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beginning. The Abyffinian monks afe vaftly fevere to fnch As have shove one, 
but tWe lay judges are much m^re indulgent. ’ '' 

The Ethiopians profefs the Chriftian religion. They jidmh the hotyicri^nireS 'and 
facraments; tb <7 believe the tranfubllantiation of bread and ime into the botfy^and 
blood of our Saviour* ; they'invoke the faints as vm (the Romanics) do; reddye the 
communion under both kinds ; and •confecrate like'* the 'Greeks, with lea^exied 
bread ; they keep four lents, as is the cullpm of the EaRetiiSji viz. the great lent, which 
continues fifty days, that of Sr. Peter and St. Paul, which foihetimes lafts forty days 
and fonietimes leis, as Eaftejr falls higher or lower j that »of out* Lady*s Affumpdon, 
which continues a fortnight, and that of Advent, Vhich lafts three weeks. Dunng 
thefe feveral lents the Abyflinians eat neither eggs, butter, nor cheefo, and take no 
fuftenance whilft the fun is up ; but they eat and drink till midnight after it is fet. 
Ethiopia not producing* olives, the natives are obliged to make ufe of an oil they ex* 
traft from a berry of that country : it is agreeable enough to the tafte. They obferve 
a no lefs rigorous faft every Wednefday and Friday throughout the year. They d- 
ways pray before meals. The peafants an hour before fun-fet leave their work to go 
to prayers, they never eating till after they have acquitted themfclves of that duty. 
No perfon is difpenfed from fading, to which all perfons, whether old or young, and 
even the Tick, are equally engaged. Children are commonly brought to the com* 
munion when about ten years ol^ and from that time they are obliged to faft. 

The declaration which’they make of their fins is very imperfeff, and is ^performed in 
manner following ; they go and fall proftrate at the feet of the prieft, who is feated, 
and there accufe themfalves in general of being great Tinners, apd that they merit hell, 
without once fpccifying any of the particular fins they may have cqdunirted. After 
this declaration, the prieft, Hiolding the book of the gofpels in his left liand, and the 
crofs in his right, touches with the'erofs the eyes, eare, nofe, modth, and hands of 
the penitent, repealing feme prayers ; he afterwards reads the gofpel, mak^ ^veral 
figns of the crofs over him, enjoins him a certain penance, and difmifles him. 

Tbe Ethiopians appear witn much greater modefty and awe in their churches than 
people generally do in Europe. They never enter them but bare-footed, for which 
reafon the pavement of their churches is covered with carpets. No one is heard to 
fpeak, or blow his nofe in them, or feen to turn his head. Every perfon who goes to 
"church is obliged to put on clean linen, otherwife he would be refufed admittance. 
When the Lord’s Supper is adminiftered, all perfons, the prieft and commuiycants 
excepted, withdraw ; 1 know not whether this be done out of humility, as thinking 
themfelves unworthy to partake of the divine myftcries. 

Their churches are very neat, and adorned with piftures, but never with ftatues or 
images in relievo. Neverthelefs the Emperor accepted of feme crucifixes of that fort, 
which 1 bad the honour to prefent him, as likewife feveral miniature painting^, width 
he kifted refpe^fCilly, and ordered them to be put into his clofet. * The paintings in 
miniature were images of faints, whofe names he caufed to be writ under them, in 
Ethiopic charaders. It was on this occafion the Emperor told me^ that we were all of 
the famt religion,' and differed only in the ceremonies. They perfumn'^wich inceafe 
almoft continually during their maffes and the ofRce. Though they havb no. niuik 
books they yet chaunt in a juft and agreeable mannq|^ and mufical inftruments arn 
founded on thefe occafipns. The friars rife twice in the night ■ to fmg pi^ins. The' 


* This ia denied by die moll approved writers on Abyffinis, as well as fome other points mentioned 
by our traveller. 
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church, is very Jikfttlua of the ieeuliirs f and Ht^ 
or purple leswier 4ap w<M’e on thdr heaiSs.' ^'^e 
' i^veffily rof ieoiburB c^i^^fhes tbeir«.or^rs. The friars in general are greatly 

. The )!il>yffimans boirowed ci’^ispihcifion from the Jews’. A child is circumdfed the 
ftyeotbi day its tnrth i ^ot baptized dii afterwards, except it is in danger of 
dying, for then its>.ba|^^.;|£^^d ndkclie deferred a moment. They do not confider 
Ctrcumdfioii as a f|^raini^t^'^t merely as a ceremony, pradifed in imitation of our 
Saviour, nrho,^ugbt it requl^te ‘to be qrcumtifed. 1 have been aflured that the Popes 
of Roine had tolerated circumcilioli in AbyiSnia, but with this reftridion, that they 
were not to coniider it as necelTary to falvation *. I could add many other curious 
particulars. 

Perceiving that; my health decayed daily, I refolvcd to return to France, aq^ to de- 
fire.leaye of the Emperor for that purpofe. He feemed very uncafy when 1 told him my 
defign, and therefore gave frelh orders to have the utmoft care taken of me, he being 
afrmd that 1 was dififadshed. He offered me hosfes and lands, and even a very conli- 
derabte effablilhment; but how defirous foever 1 might be to ferve fo gracious a prince, 
who poffelfed fuch exalted qualities } 1 obferved to him^ that ever fince the grievous lit 
of l^nefs which had like to have been fatal to me at Barko, I could not recover my 
health,, though i had tried the feveral powers of phyfic, and made ufe of all the pre> 
Codons imaginable. That I found it would not be pollible fbr me to recover unlefs I 
went into another climate ; in Ihort, except 1 returned to my native country. 1 de> 
chired that it w^ the greateff pain to me to think of leaving gracious a King ; but 
'im J ihould c^ug^lydie if I continued any longer in Ethiopia. The Emperor then 
gfiinted, though wtth the utmod reludance, the favour I fo earnellly requeiled $ b^ 
•Uppn fxmditio^^, that 1 Ihould return to his court asfoon as I had recovered my health ; 

Iq^ciill^ier to bind me by the moll facred of all engagements, he obliged me to fwear 
&e noly gofpeis that 1 would keep my word. 

The effeem he entertained for our monarch, from the charader I had drawn, as wdt 
98 from, the particulars others had told him, made the Emperor delirous of entering into 
9 a . alliance with a prince whofe reputation was fo great in every part of the world f ; 
and..fbr that purpofe to fend an ambailador with credentials and prefents. At firft he^ 


♦ With refped^ to the religion of the Ahyffinlans, this h what I find in the moft approved writers. It 
was ohferved before that their religion is a iniature of Cbridianity and Judaifm. mrcumcifion is per* 
fdnndd by an old woman^ but priefts baptize. Infants are baptized by a gentle immerlton and fprinkling 
wUh water, but adult perfons arc plunged thrice in fotne pond ©r river. ^ They receive the facratnenta 
under both, Jkinda; and the liquor uled on'thefe occaiions is made of the bruifed Itohcs of taiTinSy infufed in 
watcrt wliichy after giving the bread, the deacon delivers to the communicant in a fpoon. They likewilc 
. btiTQ perFames. AU perfons receive the facrament once a month, or oftner if they thidk proper. They 
dekuowk^e the fame books of .feripture as we do. They admit the councils of Nice, Conftahtinople, 
aUi^ -Ejphcfua. .They ufe the Nicene Creed, but not that of the Apoftles. They' declare that the three 
.ygfetvs in the Trinity are onepod. Vhey acknowledge but two facraments, Baptifm and thelaft Supper. 
j!*biy in the real prefence, but not in tranfubftaiitiation. They fay, that there are not two naturet 

anid two wHls in Chrltt^ ^ Auricular confelfion is not pra£tifed by them. They believe the immortality of 
and that jtlie fouls of good men are not admitted into heaven till the rcfurrefiifon. Th^ invoke 
the Virgin Mary. They obferve Chriftmas, Ealler, WhitfuntiJe, and other Feftivals ; 
pf l«ent, befidcB iome others. The Emperor is, as was before obferved, head both in 
Their patriarch, who ia confccrated by him of Alexandria* confers orders on 
who are^nndpaUy monks. The monarch, and the cnief nohiliw/ take deacons orders. The 
. lighted taj^tS at, feryicc. They alwaya ftand in their churches, wMch are kept very neat, 

aiw thry iever fpit in Ijannjpr divine fervice they are allowed to lean on crutches. 

t The reader may have obferved, in the courfe of thcle feveral travels, tliat the French take all oppor« 
tunitfes of enaltiiig their country and their monarch. 

s pitdba!’ 
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upon' an abbot called flbona Gregorios* * * § ; and, ^' dtat 
to^teach Ijim the Latin tongue.* As this friar was aperfc^ p? rerjr.good 
and wrote Arabic perfefliy, he made, in a ;vBry (horttiin^^’ ve|7 
bithat language ; but as the Ahyilinian monarchs^tpnploy.^ei^ners in eaijhi®K^^ 
than natives, it was no difficult matter for Moorat to niepjlewappoiaii^ ^WpdiW 
to France, The Fmperor declared Ijiid publipl^]^ XuOli* and accordingly 'ordfl^'ltiil 
prefents to be got ready, confining in elephants^ borfesiti^^^hi^^ children^ &c. v 

As I was once waiting upon the Emperor, befor'*,he %a8 ‘fixed:., with re^td to tife 
choice of an ambaflfador, he>fent for the prinees, his efa^fen ; t?hen djre^ng hirafidf 
to one of the youngeft, who was about eight or nine years of age, he declared,' that he 
had fome thoughts of fending him into Prance, the fineft country in the world f, Tfe 
young prince anfwered, with a great deal of ready wit, that it would be the utnioft pain 
to him to leave His Majefty ; however, that if he thought it proper for him to undertake 
this voyage, he was ready to obey his commands. The Emperor, dirdSit^ himfelf 
afterwards to me, afkcd what treatment his fon would meet with at the court of France ;■ 
to which I replied, that all thofe honours would be (hewn him, which were due to the 
greateft and moft powerful monarch in Africa. He is too young at prefent, l^ the 
Emperor ; and the voyage is too long and too hazardous ; but I perhaps may fend hin^ 
oneofthefe days, when he is older, and more able to undergo the fatigues of fuch'a 
voyage. 

My departuse being fixed, the Emperor admitted me to the audience of leave 
the ufual ceremonies. A.s foon as I came into his prefence, the chief treafurer brought 
a bracelet of gold, antf this the Emperor himfelf was pleafed to fix round my arni, 
trumpets founding and ketilc-drums beating. onotir pakl ^i^^thippia on this 

occafion is equivalent to th& order of knighthood in £U|ope. He afierwards prefented' 
me with the ceremonial mantle ; and as it was dinner time, he was fo gracious jts tobid. 
me flay ; and made me dine at a table, which, though not fo high as his own,:'jffoo^ vpiy 
near it. The entertainment being ended, I took leave of the Emperor, who coiP*- 
manded the chief treafurer to furnifh me with every thing I might want. 

I’he ad of May 1700 was fixed for my departure. An officer, with a guard of an 
hundred horfe, was ordered to efcort me to the frontiers of the empice, together with 
, an interpreter uho could (peak the languages of tfje feveral provinces we were to pa& 
through, every province having its peculiar tongue J. Several merchants who, were - 
going toMeffua§, joined company with me, they being very defirous bf eml^cing 
this opportunity of iraveliing with fb much fafety. I’hough Moorat H, .the ambafiador, 
intreated me to fet out as foon as poflible, for fear of the rains, which began to .fadi.> 
every night ; ' he hinifclf was not able to go fo foon, being detained by the EtUperor. 
We agreed upon Duvarna as the place of our rendezvous, in order tl^t we plight, fpt 
out together. 1 was prodigionfly afieded at my taking leave of ihis i^onar^, %Im»- 
gave me all poflible demonfbations of his affe^ioii, and feenftd lorry tn- part with^m^ 

I can never think of that prince but with the deepeft fenfe of the oWlgatipOS iowe-liiitf t 
and would my health have permitted I fhould have devoted myfeiT eirtirelv;!^^ faun^,. 
and facrificed the femainder of my days to his fervice. The chie^imbUinen 

* Our Stithon commonly write tills word thus, Abbiina. 

f biany of my readers will probably look upon this, and what follows, as a fiourifliji..,.: 

I ruppofe thefe are onW ib many dialers. ' 

§ I imagine this h the illand, in the Red Sc^, oSlIed Matsuma in our map^. hlilg near port 
Erquico, which is that, as 1 fuppofr, our traveller elfewhere calls Arcbiiva; , . : / 

II Otir traveller tells us a little above, that Moorat the minifter, got Kis nephew appointed atiihaifsddf; 
This nephew muft therefore have alfo been named Moorat, or oar author nnft have comfflttte<i .4 miftake. 

'^did. 
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did ia£ the hoEOItt' to accompany me two leagues, purfuanc to the orda^ given them 
'1^ that puipofeb ^ 

Wle took the city of Etnfraa, which I mentioned biforc, in our way. iTie offietTt 
ouromidudkciry always arrived an hour before us at the pLive appoint'd for ottr quarters. 
Ha Want and alighted either at jhe governor’s houfe, or at ih.it of the principal perfon of 
the village ; and ihewed him the oraer^of the cdurt, writtca on a ri>ll of parchment, 'rhis 
roll is put inn fmall gourd, which, being tied ^'ith filkcn flrings, bangs about the officer’s 
neck. The moment of hk arrival, the chief perfons of the town or place aflemble 
before the govfmor’l door,* where, in their prcfcncc, ho takes off hi. gourd, breaks it, 
and pulls out the little roll of parchment, called in their language, Ati llcfes, or the 
Emperor’s order. He afterwards prefents it very rerpeftfully to ihr governor ; telling 
him, at the fame time, that if he docs not comply with the (oni^*nts, he mull anfwcr it 
with his head. Every order, the difobedience to which is death, is writ in red letters. 
Thegovemob, as a telltmoAy of his rcfpecl and compliant u, take.* and lays it on his 
head; and afterwards iffues a command, throughout his whole province, lor defrj}i<ig 
the espence of the officer and of all thofe in his retinue. 

We employed one day in travelling from Gondar to Enifras, and were obliged to go 
over a high mountain, through very bad roads. On this mountain (lands a large 
xnonaftery, with a church dedicated to St. Anne. This place is famous, and pilgrims 
vlAt it from a great dillance. In this monaftcry is a fpring, the water of which is cx- 
ttmnutly clear and cool ; and pilgrims drink of it out of devotion. They affirm that 
many miraculous cures are wTought by it, at the interceffiun of St. Anni^, whom the 
AbjWnians confider as a.great faint. * 

We arrived at Emfras the 3 d May, and took up our quarters in a fine houfe 
bdon^g to old Moorat, w'hcr< 1 was entertained three days. In this city I heard a 
concert compofud of a harp and a fort of violin which is very like ours. I alfo was at 
a kind of dramatic entertainment. The aftors fuig verfes in honour of the perfon 
whom they are to divert^ and play a thoufand feats of activity. Some perform a grand 
ebnee to the found of fmall kettle-drums ; and being very nimble and light, they throw' 
themfeives into a thoufand antic poflures. Others holding a naked fabre in one hand, 
and a buckler in the other, reprefent combats in their dancing*; and leap in fo fur- 
IMf^ding a manner, that no one but thofe wlio had been fpe£lators on fuch occafions could , 
ij^k it pofHble. One of thefe dancers brought me a ring, and defiring me to hide it 
myfeU; or get fome other perfon to hide it, faid he would find it out. 1 took it, anckhid 
it fo cunningly that I thought it impoffible for him ever to find out the place. How- 
ever, 1 wae furprifed, a moment after, to fee him come up, dancing in cadence, and 
yhifper in my ear, that he had the ring, and confequently that 1 had not hid it artfully. 
'Others held a lance in one hand, and a glafs filled with mead in the other, and leaped 
' fed a prodigipus bright without fpilling a drop. 

Etl*Oiii Endxas we went hnd lay at Coga, formerly the refidence of the Emperors of 
Ethiopia. The city is fmall but delightfully fituated, and the places round it arc vafily 
dgimeable. 1 took up my quarters at the hou/c of the governor of the province, who 
niMl linrr gmit ‘hnnnnnrj an did the refl of the governors and heads of villages, at whufc 
hpEfeS t iCsljged In the way. At Coga, our condudor began to entruff the baggage 
m ilt' tptds dF the feveral villages, who ordered them to be carried to the 
fypaj^f *iSti the 'manner related above. J have not given a ^cry accurate account of 

^ V 'ThhjIlw'IWi to be ieiMlIueg llkv the Pyrrhic danct of the ancientii, faid to be invented by Py rrhu* the 
fim ef Mt 4 psekmed by t\ut dancen ftrikiug 00 the ihicldg with their arms, to the found of 

nnfit^ inftrumeflte. 
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the vsirious places through whi^ we travelled; I being at that time |QO weak aad 
indif ofed^ to uke the notice 1 Ihpuld olhcrwife have done, 

We employed feven or eight days in croffing the province ofOgarat 
are leis violent than in other places, which is owing to the many; very hig^ mp^aitw ^ 
that ndighbourhood. I was told, that ice is found on them at certain fe^oiis 
year, but I dare not t this for a truth. Some houfeS, on thefe mountains, an 
ia the rock ; and 1 was fhewed a place,* where cei^ain young folks hiding themfelves in. 
order to carouze, were all petrified, lliofe who Inform^ me of this particular, 
declared that thefe youag debauchees are*feen to tliis *day iA the Several poitures they 
were in when this (ad accident happened. I am of •opinion, that thefe aVe feme of the 
petrifications in which nature is lometimc^ pleafed to fport herfelf There are fo great 
a number of hoiifes in thel'e mountains, that the w'hole feem one continued city, and 
they arc built in an orbicular form. The roofs, which are in the figure of a cone, are 
made of bulruflies, and fupported by walls raifed about ten or twelve £eet from the 
ground. The hoiifcs are very neat within, and adorned with Indian reeds artfully 
difpoJcd. On all fides we fee markets, where cattle and provifions of every kind are 
fold, rhe place in quoftion is prodigioufly populous. 


♦ Our lravcllt:i*« mentioning thefe petrifications, (which no doubt arc fiftitious,) puts me m mind of E 
rilai:oii pubiiflii'd in one of ou^ ncwfpapers fome years fince (i), :ind which was greatly taken notice of at 
thui lime, ii‘o conioii'ing forne particulars. The article, as tranferibed from that paper naVr 

bcfoiL luc, is as follows ; 

. * London. 

•• C idem Agit, the prefent envoy of Tripoli to His Britannic Majefty, having received an account of the 
difci'VPi y of a pei»-ificil toiviiVi'i yVfrica, vvlu rc ihc inhabitants, cattle, trees> and every thing are turned into 
ilonc; it was to th«. inurprtter to Hih ivlajclly for the oriq^tal languages (a), who has tranflated It 
from the Arabic of the Envoy’s lund-writiug, into French, in Eiiglifh is as follows : 

Praife to God alone. 

** A fritnd of mine h.iving defired me to tell him in writing, what I have beard concerning the petrified 
tow'ii, i fhall bimfcil a relation ttiLieof, a.. I had it from fcvcral perfons, and particularly from one man 
of ciedit, who w ent on the fpot, purpoicly to latisfy hinifelf concerning the truth of it ; and the account he 
gives i.s»as follows. 

I'hat ihc ivAvn lies two days journey loulli from Ougucla, which is diftaot from Tripoli S« E. feven- 
teeii days march with the caravans That when he came to the town, which is large and of an orbicular 
form, wherein are Itver.il fp^icioi; . wfli ai narrow llrccts, f»»ll of (hops, and defended by a very large and 
\nagnificient calUe, lie law m.u.y petritied trees, in and about the town, moit of them olives and palms, but 
all turned into iloue of a bine or alh c.dour. 

Thai the inhabitauts art alio peii iiicd: I’he men whiUl following their fcvcral occupations $ foxne 
with ilufis or iilks in their hands, others wiifi bread. In ihort, all of them in fome action ; and the womcii 
with their infants at the bread $ and otfiers in llridt embrace.s with men, all turned into (tone. That fac 
entered the cuIUe by three different gates, but that there are more ; and tfiat he faw, in the caftle, a man pe-' 
trified, lying on a bed of iioiie, as were the very centinciH (tanding at the gates, with their pikes and javelins 
in tlieir hands. ^ 

** riui heaifo Giw fcvcral forts of animals^ fuch as camels, oxen, horfes, afles, Ihecp, and birds, all turtied 
into (tone of the coloui^ abovemenLioned. This romantic itory feems to^be copied from a rdatibo of 
M. le Muire, who travelled at the expcnce of Count de Touloufe, sand is inferted in Lucases VoyagiMs 
Tom. II. pag. 97. Amfterdam 1714, i2nio. 

« 

( 1 ) \n November, ryiJJ. 

(a) This was Mr.D'ufichi. born in Aleppo, nod eduentrd si Paris; a gentleman famous for his unetimmon* 
laiigunges; m thole of <)rfpce and Roiruf , in the {i*vcra\ roliic modern <itic5, and in every part of Uterature; artlWWA Were . 
liet off by a vtry communieat ve difpofition, of which I fo happ/ as to receive many tettimonlea. 0*! . ■ 

IMiis relation of the petrified town I myfclf tranflated into Knglilh, from the MS. given me by Mr. Dadlclu. During ihy ftay Itt 
Palis, the ingenious and learned M de liremond, a tnember of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, and of our HdysiSeeMty 
in l.ondon, and tr.m'Aator of our Pbirh'bj deal Tranfa^tions info French, promlfed to favour me with S pmfsft refutation (la KW*) Of 
this 'J'ripoHnc Rory : but hc^being afterwards extremely ill, 1 was Aliged to leave Frauee without Ir. 

Froirt ; 
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to take iato FtSttfie* Thefe uimals, which are foil of fire, aa4 the fize of thofe of 
Aral^, cany thdr heqjs aloft. They are not fliod ; the Ethiopisflfi never fbodiig 
their horihe, or any other bcafts of burdoa. , 

From Shiravi we artivod at laft at Buvama, the chief (Kty of the kktjjpfieMMOf 
Tbdre are two governors in this province, bat for what TOdbn I knoiyltioit, (dufir 
feveral jurifdidions. They "are called Bamagas, or Kings o£ the Sea, j^nsbably heCMfSs 
of thdr being in the neighbourhood of *the Red ^ea. 

Duvarna is divided into two cities, tha upper and the lowtf , die latter of which ia 
inhabited by the Mohammedans. All commodities tjiat cogee into Ethbpia, by the Red 
Sea, pafs through Duvarna. This city, which ‘is about two l^gues* round, is, aa R 
w( re, the geiicral fiorehoufe of all the commodities of India. All its houfes are bufit 
of iquaic ftoncs, and the rooft are fo many terrafles. The river of Moraba, which Bowa * 
at the loot of this city, ( mptu'S itfelf into the Tekcfeli. It is not broad, but vafiiy 
nipitl, .md c.mnot he crofl tl without danger. We were two months and a half in 
fi i\« (ling lumi Ciondar to this city, where I w.is to wail for Moorat. 

Soon a(t< r nn ai i iv il < n « xpr< Is came to the two governors with the fad news of the 
death oi Prince Bafiliu*-, the limperor’s eldelf fon, and prefumptive heir to the crown* 
1’hi‘ ^<lut^^ who dud at about nineteen years of age, was maltcr of all the qualities 
that can diliint'uidi a pniu >. Abftrafted from his exterior graces, he pofleflbd the 
Icvoial vnnu'' thit can adorn the human mind, be being a perfon of good fenlle, 
lna\<', luft, .m*l 'uuti , which made him the delight of the whole court. He was 
Inanliid ,0 \J > nnl * .'.uii lever, at his letum from a campaign made under the 
Knip'io/ , iiJl tli< (> .Ih , ill which he bad fignaliased himlclf; he purfutog the 
enemy v)'h !> i'iiuii%'i uu tlut eight fell by his hand. This prince had a tender 
jeg.'iJ ioi tiie p oj ' , wliotf paiciif he would nave been, had Heaven indulged itfmn 
loii|nt c< u I ^ is a*pro(tf of which he rave tli^t night before his death* iHie 
moiiaii h b mg (onu. to pay him a \ifii, attended by the chief noblemen of the court, 
ilw j'jnut lud that he had but on> requeft to make; it is this, fir, faid be j conifoit 
\ 'O' liihjt'cU, who arc gricvoiifly opprefled by the infatiable avarice of your muufttidra 
•ai.d TjOveiiiors. 'Ibekmpcror was lo afieded with thefe words, that he could not 
forbt ar Ihc deling tears ; proinifiiig, at the fame time, to look carefully into the matter* 

1 was told this particulai by the perfon who bnmght the news of his dc^h to Duvarna, 
with the order loi olferiiig up prayers foi the dcitafed prince, and weeping for him, 
*.is IS the ufual eullom. Ihe circuntllances rc'lafed concerning his virtues arc worthy 
ol eecrlafting itniembrance. I’he Emperor happening lo lafl into an ambufeade of 
the enemy, the young prince rode with all inugmable fpeed lo his ailifiancftji rulhed 
among the thickclf ul the ioe; charge'd them on a*! lides; and behaved th galtatUiy, ^ 
that he laved his fathei’s life at the hazard of his owm. 

The Emperor, cither out of policy or for dHeibci. lake, fometimes difguifes him« * 
felt, and witlulraws, witli two or three coofidenti, fo vh.it none elfe know what is be- 
come of him. 1 It' onvc able*nte*d himlell daring iw'o months, ‘which teade the prince, 
his fon, prodigiouily uneal), at being Juppofed that the* Ihnperor wsis dead. 

home of the moft confidcrable noblemen of the court, who dafirous of 

railing ihemlcives, by llatteiing die ambition of the young pi ince, advifed hintOiUnune 
the helm of government, and to taufe* himlelf to ho de'clared Kmpcror ; ohjSsrv^ it might 
luiurally be fe'arcd, that in the then prelcnt poflure of afijirs, fomq of hit brothem 

* I fiiul d province called Ti, *, in Miill'i. ina{is. Id all probability tlua il what » here ciBid Tigipl 
It dot snot thci ieem to tu near the Rird Sea, da Dr. Poncf t pUctit it. > 

-| 'J'iie Taca/i, f luppolCy as tt ib call' ) m our inapa. 

voj.xv, o etilghl 
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might anticipate him, and ftir up certain provinces. Vhey promifed, at the fame 
time, to be faithful to him ; and declared that they were ready to facrifice their lives 
• and fortunes for liis fake. 

The prince, who was extremely fond of his father, and inviolably attached to his 
interell, rejected with intiignaiion the propofa! made him by ihoi'e venal courtiers ; 
and declared that he would iv.'ver al'cend the throne till fiich lime as lie faw his 
faihtr’s body. 'I’he monarch returned fome days after, anti was iidornied by a faith- 
ful courtier, of the fcveral pernicious counlels which liad been given his fm. As he 
is a very wife and difpreet Vonarch., he made no Rir upon this occahon ; luiwever, the 
flatterers tlifappeared, and have never been feon fince. I’he prefmnpiivc heir to the 
crown has a priticipality annexed to his p.rfm. I travelled throng!) this principality in 
iny way to Duvarna. 'I'he city is called lleleni, aial vve there fee a very noble mo- 
nufttry, and a mt)fi inaguificent church. It is the finell aiid larg>.M'l in all Eiliiopia, 
and dedicated to 3i. rlelena, which, probably, is the ivnhin why the city is called 
Heleni. In the centre of the large fquare or ctnirt b ‘tore the cluii cti, are three fpires, 
in a pyramklical form, made of granii*, and coveted with hieruglvphicks. Among 
thel’e figures, 1 obferved, on every face, a lock cut, which is foniething extraordinary, 
as the Ethiopians do not employ locks, nor fu much as know the uie ol tliem. 
'I'hough thefe fpires have no pedellals, they feem as liigh as the obelilk, placed on its. 
pedeilal, before St. Peter's in Rome. This country is thought to have In-eii that of 
the Queen of Sheba j; fcveral villages in the jurildicfion of that priiu i[>alitY being- 
called Sabaim to tins day. In the mountains is dug marble, no ways inhruir to that 
of Europe ; but a more confiderablc circunulance is, the people find a great deal of 
gold, even in ploughing the ground ; and fome pieces of gold, wliicli 1 thought very 
pure, were brought me privately 'I’hc friars belonging to this church wear garments 
of yellow fkins, of w'hich ihcii^kull-caps are alfo made. 

IJpon the arrival of the courier which brought the fad nows of Prince Raftlius’s 
death, the barnagas’s caufed it to be publifhed, hy found of trumpet, in the leveral 
towns under their jurifdi^lion. All perfons mourned, which is ])•. rfonned by lhaving 
the head ; and this is done by men, women, and cliildrcn, throughout the whole 
empire. On the morrow the two governors, followed by lhef<>ldic;ry atid a number- 
k'fs multitude of people, went to the church d’cdicated to the Virgin Mary, wdiere a 
folemn fervice was performed in commemoraiio)! of the deceafed prince ; after which 
they returned to the palace in the fame order. The two barnagas’s let down in a 
fpacibus hall, feating me between them ; afterwards the officers and perfons ol' dif- 
tinftion of both fexes placed themfelvcs round the hall. Women with tabors, and 
men having none, placed themfelvcs in the middle of the hall, and began to fing a 
fort of long in honour of the jirincc, and this in lb very mournful a tone, that I could 
not forbear weeping. The ceremony lalfcd about an hour. Some, ii.s a token of 
their grief, fcratclied tlieir faces till the blood came, or burnt their tcmple.s with wax- 
tapers None but perfons of quality were in this hall ; the common people being in 
the courts, where they vented cries in fo doleful a flrain, as muft have moved the 
moll ftony hearts. Thefe ceremonies lafted three days, as is the ufual cultoin. 

1 am to.obferve, that whenever an Ethiopian dies, dreadful cries are heard on every 
fide. All the neighbours meet in the houle of deceafed, and weep with tlie relations 

♦ A ktTiil of ir.urhie. 

-J* It is luid that the AhyfTuiIan monarchs fanry ibcmfclves tu be dcTvcMut; J from M (ur Ni/.aulc, 

accordmg to Jtdvphus) Qoven of the South, or Sheba- 

.;J: Thii miiil be a very odd manner of exp*. tiling grief. 
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who hotne there for that pu»«fc. The dead body is waflied with peculiar ceremonies ; 
and after being wrapped in Jwinding>fheet of new cottony it is laid in a cofRn fland^ 
iijg in the middle of a hall, vihcre wax-ttpers are burning. They then redouble theit’ 
wailings and tears, tabors founding all the time. Some pddrefs tlicmfelves in prayer, 

, to Heaven for the foul of the deceafed j others repeat verfes in his praife ; tear their 
hair, fcratch their faces, cn* bunt their flelh with to?xhes* as an indication of their 
grief. This ceremony, uliicli is proJ^igionfly iiffefting, lafts till the friars come and 
lake up the body. After fmging ccrtin* pfaims, and making the feveral perfumings 
with inceiife, they begin to walk, holding an iron* crofs/in thiir ri^ht hand, and a 
prayer-book in their lelt. Tliey thenifelves carry the body, and fing* pfaims ail the 
uay: the relatkuis and friends of ti)e deceafed follow after, Hill continuing their 
lamentations, tabors beating ail the w^y. All have their heads fliavcd, which is the 
indication of nioin nitig, as 1 obferved Iv.rfore. When they pafs before any church, 
the proci-fiioa h:dis ; then they ofi'er ii]i certain prayers, and afterwards proceed for- 
wanl fill they come to tlu' jdace of burial. Here they again begin the perfumings 
with ittcenfe ; fing jjlalins iur foine time in a luournftil tone, and lay the body in the 
ground. I\ ribas oj Ibnie coiifidcration arc buried in the churches, and the vulgar in 
coimnon church-yards, where a great nuntbe-r of crolfes are fet up, much after the 
tame manner as iti the convents ol the Carthufians. The company then return to the 
hoiif ; of the deccafed, where a feall is made. They meet there nniming and evening, 
during three dttys, in (jrder to weep; and all this time they take no fultcnance except 
in ihtit place. , I hc three days being ended, they feparate till the eighth day after the 
interment ; atul alTeirdile in order to v\'eep for two hours once a week, which cuflom 
they oblei ve tiie vvhofe year roujiid ; and this i.s their anniverfary *. 

When n prince, who i.s heir kj the crown, or for c* other perfon of very great dif- 
tin^iioii dies, the iMiiperoT- does not concern himfell, ibr three months, with public 
affairs, unlel's they are extremely urgent. As this monarch intended to fend an am- 
ball’ad.'r ijito France, he commanded Moorat to come to him; gave him his orders 
and credential letters for the King; and alter invefting him with the ceremonial 

• mantle, in a pid>!ic audience, bid kirn fet out. However, his journey was no ways 
fortuna'e, the horfes which he was to pvcfeiit to our monarch dying on the road ; and 
as Moorat va.': obliged to lend to court for a frefl) fupply, this accident retarded our 
progrefs lb much, that 1 rcfolved to go before to Matzumaf to give orders for our 

* etnbarkation, and wait for him there. , 

'I'be evening before my departure, the b.irnngjs's, after fending away the forces 
which had conducted me as far as Duvarna, ord.Tcd an hundred foot foldipvs, armed 


with lances, anil headed by an officer on iiorii.bacl\, to be in rcadinefs to march on the 
morrow, to guim! me to Matiiuina. 1 diiiniffed part of mv fervants, and kept only 
thirty. I !. t < ut iVom Duvarna the eighth of September 1700, and with gfcat dif- 


ficulty aiid danj't'r ciolfcd ?l('raba|. 
From l)uVL!r>"i 'the lords o! the Ic 


a very rapid river. 

■vt ral villages do not caufe their vaffiils to carry 


the baggag 


ii5)Hoy, iftr tl'AU piirpofc, CLi't-Kii oxei), ai!.!cd lx.Ts, which arc ol a 


* All writtr*^ DM i'jhiiijfV! hiivj Wkn HiloViy Iian ’s that the Ah’t nTiuIdm! rnalv'c ^rcat 
liowlin);s ;ji tiic of iiis.ii’ vt jtirrfl.^ ; thi.t llic ari.^r bcirii.^ wplliid and pcrfumtfl, Jlj 

v'lapt Hi ii ill i in vi l;i M.y s:j:j '. .i p b;\*r hy I'.ir.-e vti x].t «. («ts is tin. cuitiiini among the Kornan rtii) 

lliiiv* rtad str'.iiiif p. Il-\*;is <.i ! ol the Viah; s ;-vcr it, tluy bisvit.i^ no t'xpnf} fiinoral fcrviic. It is fanlicr 
faid iliat the /\ l/\ rt«: coliiub ; JiiiJ that the rclaliond and fritiul.'j mourn [jiuc time in taltticd 

g;H (ft n'R, 

•}• Mclfua in iht j I find a river called Marrb in Mull, 
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different kind from thofe called frida *, thefe being the cimmon oxen. ,Th^e beads, 
whofe flcQi is not eaten, will go a prodigious way in a fliott time. I employed twenty, 
part of them carrying our moft confiderable provifions^ for the voyage, and the reft 
our tents; we, ever fince the rainy feafon was ended, lying during the night, in the 
fields. 

'rhe inhabitants of this ebuntr^, who are partly Mohammedans and partly Chriftians, 
bring provifions to the caravans which *pafs that way. Being told, that within a day’s 
journey of our road ftood a famous monaftery? I was cletcrmiued to go and fee it, and 
for that purpofe left the gre5l road'; taking with me twenty of the foldiers, with their 
commanding officer, for the greater fecurity. We were above half a day in afeending 
a very fteep mountain, which is quite covered with trees. Being got to the fummit of 
*■ it, we found a crofs and the monaftcry fought after. 

This religious houfe ftands in the middle of a foreft, in a dreadful folitudo. It is well 
built, and has a very extenfive view, we thence, dilcovering the Red Sea, and a vaft 
extent of country. In this monaftery are an hundred friars, who lead a life of very 
great aufterity, and are cloathed after the fame manner with thofe of Heleni. I'heir 
cells are fo very fmall, that a man can fcarce lie down at full length in them, 'i'hey, 
like the reft of the monks of Ethiopia, eat no llefh. 'I'hey arc perpetually fixed in con- 
templation on God and holy things, which is their whole employment. 1 there faw a 
man of about threefcore and fix years of age, who, during feven years, had fubfifted 
on nothing but the leaves of the wild olive-tree, which extreme mortification made 
him fpit blood in a violent manner. I gave him fome phyfic, and preferibed a 
regimen not quite fo fevere as that he had hitherto obferved. He was a very hand- 
fome, affable man, and brother to the governor of 'I’igra. 'I'h,. abbot of the monaft 
tery gave us a moft affedionat;?^ reception. The inftant we arrived, he waffied and 
killed our feet, during which ihe friars faid certain prayers. I’his ceremony being 
ended, we proceeded, in proceflion, to the church, the friars ftill fiiiging ; and then we 
went into an apartment, where a repaft was brought us, which was only bread dipped 
in butter, and fome beer, neither wine nor mead being drunk in titat convent ; nor is 
any wine ever ufed except for the folemnizing mafs. 1 he abbot was always in our 
company, but did not eat with us. 

Taking leave, on the morrow, of the abbot and friars, who did me the honour to 
accompany me a great way, I returned to our caravan, and purfued my journey, but 
did not meet wiih any thing remarkable in it. A week after our fetting out from 
Dtivarna, wc arriv(?d at Arcoova, a little town ftanding on the Red Sea, and, which 
the geographers ernmeoufly call Arequies t, where he ftaid but one night. ?)n the 
morrow we cv(»fled in a boat an arm of the fea, and went to Meffual, a fmall ifland, 
or rather a barren rotk, on which a fortrefs ftands. It beloiigs to the Grand Signior, 
and is the refidence of a ball'a. 

'J'his fortrefs is a very, trifling place, and might eafily be taken by a man of war well 
mann' d. During my ftay there an Knglifh Ihip came and call anchor before it, which 
throw all tho' ps^,'pli? of the ifland -into the utmoft coufteriiation. 'I’hey were going to 
quit it, when the captain of tli fliip put his long-boat afhore, to affure the comman- 
dant that lie needed not be under any apprehenfion from the Englifh, they being 
friends to the Grand Signior. The balfaof Meffua appoints tlie governor of Suaquem §, 

* Or Frctda. 

f 1 fiippofe, as was before obferved, this to be what h called Erqiiiko or A«qu»k?. in our maps 
^ Qr Matzuma. i Saquem. 
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a town fi4>jed to the Turkin empire, and ftandmg on the Red Sea. Here is the 
fi(heiy^for pearls and tortoifes| of which a great trade is carried on ; and this is a con* 
fiderable addition to the Gravid Signior’s revenues. The' baffa of Meflua (hewed me 
the highelt civilitieSj at the recommendation of the Emperor of Ethiopia, who is much 
dreaded in that country, and with great rcafon, (ince th^ Abyfllnians might eafily 
feize upon that place *, which they formerly poflefl'ed, Ay (larving it out, and refufing 
water ta the inhabitants of Meflua, ,who are i^rced to fetch all they want from Ar- 
coova, there not being any in the ifland. • 

During my ftuy at the Ethiopian court, I was told, that idie Dtjtch had endeavoured 
mcire than once to trade with the Ethiopians ; but whether it be owing to the difference 
of their religions, or that the mighty power which the Dutch have gained in India 
gave them umbrage, it is certain that th& Ethiopians do not care to be concerned with 
tijcm : and I have often heard them fay, that they will never put any confidence in 
Chriflians who neither tafl, invoke the faints, nor believe in tranfubftanti^tion f. 

The Englilh likewife are defirous of trading with the Ethiopians; and I myfelf know 
that cine Agapyri, an Armenian merchant, had agreed to introduce them into this 
country, the trade of which would be advantageous to the Englilh, fince, befides 
gold, civet, elephants’ teeth, &c. they might draw from Abyffima aloes, myrrh, 
caflia, tamarinds, and coffee, which is not much efteemed by the Ethiopians. I w'as 
told that collee was formerly tranlplantcjd from Anyffiiiia into Ycman, or Arabia 
Felix, w'hich now iupplies it ; the Ethiopians in this age, never raifing the, plant 
which produces it, excepl merely out of curiofity. 

The plant wliich produces coffeej, is very like the myrtle-flirub. Its leaves are 
always green, but larger, and more tufted. It bears a fruit lilce a pifiachevnut, having 
a hulk containing two berries, and this is what we ca'J coffee. This hufk is green at 
firft, but grows brown as if ripens. Coffee is not put Into boiling water, to prevent 
its fprouting, as fome have affened'; it being taken out of the hulks, and font away 
without any farther preparation. 

I was uneafy at the ambaffador Moorat’s flay, being afraid of lofing the opportunity 
of the^monlbons. I therefore wrote word to inform him, that I was ref'olved to go to 
Gedda §, and wait for him in that town; to which he anfwered, J might do as I 
judged proper, and that he would endeavour to meet me there, in which he had been 
prevented by the death of Prince Bafilius, and tlie many difficulties he had met with 
Ih the journey. 1 then difmiffed all my fervants, and rewarded them in fo liberal a 

• How much does this differ from wliat Is declared by other wiiiers, who tell us that the Grand Sig-nior 
has quite curbed the power of the Al)yfliiiian moiiarehs. Pollibly this may be owing to the Jciuits» who, 
after they were drove from Abyfliiua, endeavoured to make the Empcior of U appear inconfidcrablc to the 
Europeans. 

t This very poflibly may be only a fl<nj!ifh of rvr phy^^C!an^^, as the moft approved writers on Ethiopia 
agree that the Abyflinians do not believe in tranfubftantii^tiou ; .mkI difijaim moil other pt nls of the 
Popifli dodtrinc, as purgatory, fervicc in an unknown tongue, image- woi (hip, auricular coiiftffion, ex- 
treme unftioii, celibacy of the clergy. See. a 

Coffee was firll drunk in Englahd in The coffee-fbruh grows t<i about the height of eight or 

ten feet, and its bark is grey ; the twigs rile by pairs, and the leaves on the twigs iff the iarne manner ; 
the leaves are about four inches long and two broad in the middle ; they are ftiaped much like the bay- 
leaf; the fruit hangs to the twng, fometimea one, two, or more in the fame place. The natives plant 
ihefc fhrubi In a rich foil, which is watered by artiheial channels ; and as, after three or four years, the 
Ihrubs begin to decline, new ones are planted. The berries art dried in the fun, and the outward hufles 
aire afterwards taken off by h^d-mills, which hufks, roafled, the /irabians ide Inllead of coffct-ln rries. 
When the beriies arc toallcd, the bell way of keeping them is in fume warm place, damps taking off the 
brilknefs of iheir flavour. § tJiden, orjedda. 
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manner, as could not but give them an eftcem for the Ijirench nation. They all melted 
into tears, and would fain have lullowed me, but I din not think proper to take them 
any further. This being done, I took leave of the balfa of MelTuaj and, the aSih 
of October, went on board a bark built at Surat. 

I did not care to trull myfelf in any of tlie Ihips of the country, they appearing to 
me rr.'i/y and very unfafe. The boards, though pitched over, are tied together only 
with rope's, (hat are far from flrongy any inorc.'.than riie fails, wliich are only of inairs 
made wich the leaves of the domi. Hov'evir, thefe vellols, though I'o badly equipped, 
and woiTe* fleered, CJirry a conf.dernble lading ; and though there are not above feveu 
or eight men 'to manage them, they are ot great iervice in every part of this fca. 

Two days after our leaving Medlnia, we came to a little ifland called Dehelec. 
The fliips which come from itidia, take in frelh water anil provifions here, of which 
there is great aburulance, except bread, the inhabitants theinfelvcs often wanting it, 
they lubfiiling ulually on filli and flelli. We llaid a week in this illaiid, on account 
of the contrary winds ; but the inllant a favourable gale fprung u]>, we lliilod to 
another illand, called Abugafar, or Father of Pardon, 'fhe captain went alliore, and 
carriciJ a torch to the fepulchre of this /Ybugafar, The Mohammedans would be 
afraid of being call away, were they to omit iliis ceremony j and even frequently go 
out of their courle to vilit this pretended faint. We afterwards failed, in the high 
fea, amidfl iholvos and banks of land, of which then? arc great numbers, and almoft 
upon a level with the top of the water, which makes the failing this way very 
dangerous ; but as the pilots arc very well acquainted with them, they fail through 
them without being under the load apprehenfions, though this ))a) i of the fea is fiUod 
with them. We arrived, the fixth day, at Kotuinbul, a very high rock Handing in the 
fea, within half a league of^ ti-.e continent of Arabia. VVe call anchor bfctween the 
bank and the land, and fpent the night there. The next oay we coafted along Arabia, 
and caft anchor before Ibrahim Merfa, or Abraham’s Anchoring-place. We continued 
our courfe; and, after failing a week, landed at Confita *, a pretty town, lubjecl to 
the King of Mecca, and the firfl fca-port in his dominions, fouthward. People are 
glad to go afhorc here, they paying but one duty, whereas they are forced to pe.y two 
in oiner places. There are very line warehouses in this city ; and there the gootls 
brought afliore arc llored, after which they arc fent by land on camels to Judda, which 
is five or fix days journey from it. We lay at anchor a week before Coniiia, expedl- 
ing a wind, and in order to reft ourfelvcs, A great trade is carried on in this city, it 
being frequented by a vafl: number of Mohammctlan merchants, Arabians, a.'til Indians. 
Such Indians as are idolaters arc not admitted into it. Provifions are more plentiful 
and cheaper here than at Judda, wlicre we arrived the filth of Dccc;ub<?r 1700. 
From Kotumbul to Judda, we failed only in the day-time, and call anchor every night, 
for fear of the banks of land. 

Judda or Siden is a large city, on the fea-fliove, within half a days journey from 
Mecca t* The ])ort or rathpr the road, is fafe enough, though the north- welt W'ind 
blows into it. The bottom is pretty good in certain ' places, and there is depth of 
water enough fer fmall Ihips, but fhips of a large burden arc obliged to keep within 
a league of it. I went afliore, and took up my quarters in an Okcl J, which is coni- 

• I d I not meet widi 1 hi» namiJ, or that of any of the idinuis above in our mapit. 

f It is the port town ot’ Mecca where tlic pilgtims uAialiy land, and it bclou(;s to the Grand Signior. 
The country round it is very baireu. The Arabians bring vail (juantiticB of'coilcc hither. 

:j; Uqoul. 
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pofed of four yanges of houffc, three ftory high, with a court in the middle. I'he 
lowed ftory cojililts of warehoufes, and the other ftories are for travellers. There 
are no'^othef inns in this country, nor in Turkey ; and there are a confiderable number 
of Okels in Jiidda.^ 'I’be inftant a traveller is arrived, Jie enquires for rooms and 
warchoufes that may fuit hint ; paying, to the owner, a certain price, which is ever 
fixed. 1 gave four crowns a month for two rooms, aMerrafe, and a kitchen I'hefc 
Okels are as fo many afyluins and confecrated places, where a traveller needs not fear 
being infuiied or ri)bbcd. One great inwinvenicnce is, the landlords never provide a 
linglc thing ; fo that a lodger is obliged^ to purchaA* his oJiSrn fuaniture, and buy and 
drefs all his own jirovifions, unlofs his fervants. do this. 

'I'wo davs afier my arrival in JiidJa, the King of Mecca * came thither with an army 
of twenty I iKHifand menf. Ho caufed Ris tents to be pitched, and encamped before 
the g.'io uf the city which leads to Mecca. I favv him. lie is about threefcore; of a 
majetiic flature, and lias an alpecf that ftrikes terror. The right fide of hiy> lower lip is 
diviilv'd. lie is not applainicd ; iih('r by his fubjccls or his neighbours, for genllenof* 
or clemency. He forced the baila who coinmantls in Jiidda, hy order of the Grand 
Sigtiior, to give him.fi! teen ihuuland gold crowns; threatening to diveft him of hisgovern- 
nuiif, in cale he did not ctnnply inftantly. He likevvife oppreffed all fuch mercliants, 
lui').cis oi the (Jrand Si'gnior, as are fettled there for carrying on their traffic, making 
ilu rti pay thirty tlioiilund gold crowns. Thcfc two fums he diflributed among his 
fbkliers, who are ever very nuntf'rous, by which means he is ever mafter of the field. 
Caravans cchtr^ yearly Inuii India and Turkey, in pilgrimage to Mecca. Some of 
them are vaftly rich ; the merchants going in thel'e carav.ans, for the convcniency of 
traiifporiing their IndiaTt goods into Europe, and ihofo of Eurbpe into India. When 
th..fe ciuavans arrive at INlecca, a great litir is held iiP if, to which refort a numbcrlefs 
multitude of iVlohatmnedan ^nerdiants, wdio bring the moft precious commodities of 
Europe, Alia, and Africa, which are there bartered. 'I’hc King of Mecca plundered the 
caravans of India and Turkey m 1699, and 1700. This prince is called Xerif, or 
Supremely Noble bccaufc he pretends to be defeended from the prophet Mohainincd. 
'i.he Grand Signior ufed, during a long courfe of years, to give the inveftiture of this 
kingdohi ; but the prefeiit Xerif, who is a very haughty prince, will not fubiiiit to his 
authority, but calls him, out of c<mtempt, Elon Mamluc, or Son of a Slave. 

Medina § is the chief city of his kingdom. It is famous for being the feat of Mo- 
hhinmed’s tomb, as Mecca is for giving birth to him. I’he monarch docs not reiidc 

much 

* Mt'cca flandK in a valley, alntoll furroundecl with mountain.'!. Ic is twice the bignefs of Medina, and 
the budfes, which are low, arc built ol brick, lii the centr; 0.1 the town Itjnds the Kaaba, or Houfc of 
God, wiiich the Mohanimtduiib di'chirc to have been biiih by .''Vijr.-ihan). Here pilgrims perform their 
devotions, but are not allow'cd to enter the Kaaba. Though tiiis eiiy is fo much revered by the Moham- 
medans, it yet bns been feveral times befiegcd, plundered, and tuni.t. ^ 

The iiiliiiitl parts of Aiabia are fiilijcft to a great variety of petty princ4;s who wander from place 
to place, and encamp wherever they fiitj paflurc, and water for their ctitdc* The boundaries of thefc petty 
princeit ciii' fearce lie fixed ; but timfe* who govern near the Ita coalU may be better afeertained. Such 
Arabians as inhabit towns, arc very few in number compared to thoCe who live in tcifts, and rove from 
pbiee to place. 'I’hc fovereign <if Mecca i,s one of the moll powerful princes in Arabia, His dominions, 
which extend along the fhores of the Ked Sea, arc faid to be two hundred and lixty leagues iti length, and 
about fifty in breadth. 

f This Xerif, and fome others, arc alfo called Emirs, both which arc faid to fignify the facerdotal and 
regal office, as, before them, (the Kalif ) among the Saracens. 

§ The yVrabians called it M?dti< '. Al-iiabi, or City of the Prophet. It confiils of about a thoufand 
hutifes of brick and itone. Thete are many mofqiies hi this city, the chief whereof is called the Moft 
Holy. Ill a tower in this temple hands Mohammed’s tomb, which it is faid the pilgrims are not permitted 

to 
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much in Medina, he being generally at the head of his ajunies. The Tuilcs, upon thdr 
arrival at Medina, undrefs themfelves of refpe&. Keeping on nothing but a fcat;f 
which covers the middle of their body ; ^ travel in geer, three or four leagued 
Thofe who do not care to,fubmit to this, pay a Aim cn money,^m order to lUake a 
facrihce to God in honour of Mohammed. 

The Chriftians, and particularly the Franks, cannot fettle in Judda becaufe of the 
neighbourhood of Mecca, the Mohammedans never permitting them to do it. Never* 
thelefs a great trade is carried on here ; fuch ihips as return from India calling anchor 
before it. The Grand Si^nior commonly keeps thirty large Ihips in thefe leas for the 
conveying of merchandize *. Thefe fiiips have no cannon, though they are large 
enough to carry an hundred. All things are dear at Judda, not excepting water, 
becaufe of the vaft refort of fuch nunjbers 6 t different nations ; a pint of water, of 
Paris meafure, colling two-pence or three-pence t, and that becaufe it is brought four 
leagues. The walls of this town are very weak; the fortrefs which Hands towards 
(the fea, is a little better j but it could not be able to fuHain a fiege, though there are 
fome pieces of cannon for its defence. Moll of the houfes are of Hone ; and the roofs 
are fo many terrafles, after the manner of the Eallems. 

There was Ihewn me, on the fea-lhore, withm two mulket^lhot of the city, a fepulchre 
which my guides declared to be that of Eve. The country round Judda is quite dif- 
agreeable ; nothing being feen but barren rocks, and uncultivated places full of fand. 
I would gladly have vifited Mecca, but no Chriftian is permitted to go thither upon 
pain of death. There is no river between Judda and Mecca, as fprae have falfcly 
aflertcd ; there being only a fpring whence the water drank in Judda is drawn. 

After Haying a month in this town, I received advice that it would be fome time 
before Moorat the ambaffador at rived in it ; and alfo that he would be obliged to Hay 
a year longer in Abyffinm, Ihould he n^Icdl the opportdnity of the monfoons. For 
t his reafon I refolved to embark in the Ihips which were now preparing to fail for 
Suez ; and to vifif Mount Sinai, whither Moorat had appointed me to go, in cafe he 
did not come to Judda. 

Accordingly I embarked, the lath of January 1700, in one of the Ihips which the 
Grand Signior had ordered to be built in Surat. Though thefe Ihips are of very 
great burden, they yet have but one deck J. The fides are fo high, that the talleH 
man could not reach up to them. The ropes of thefe fliips are very thick and hard, 
and their maHs and Auls differ but little from ours. One thing very particular in 
thefe veffels is, a kind of ciHems, which are fo capacious, that they con^in water 
enough to fupply an himdred and fifty men during five months. Thefe ciHems are 
fo well varnilhed withm, that they preferve the water very pure and clean, and much 
better than the hoglhcads ufed in Europe. It was with great difficulty we got from 
among the fand-banks which lie about Judda, and are found in every part of that fea ; 
and for this reafon we, kept as near as polfibte to the Ihore, which lay on our Harboard- 
fide. We caH anchor every evening, for fear of runnbg on one of thefe banks, which 


to fee. TKe ftory of Moharamed’o coffin being fufpended by a loadftone is a Mion. Pilgrims commonly 
. vifit this tomb at their return from Mecca. The place of this fepulchre is called, by way of eminence, the 
ModoWi or Garden. 

# The Red Sea was prodigioufly frequented ^eforc the difeovery of the Cape of Good Hope; but we 
arc told that, of late years, few (hips go higher than Mucha, except th(l Turkifli gallics, and the veflcli 
which convey the Mohammedan pilgrims to Mecca. 

t About thrcc4iaU*pcncc, EngUfli moncfw X ^ gallics. 
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jaijt be'ebi^ei^! ^j^ fhanf^oadiig''!^^ 

cafl: aechof before the ifland of .HafTaisBiay ti'idihi two the 

.IISaM '^--#01 '.mhitbit^i': but; we -tbefc- ■'■iniv^ lg<3^' ' "wa&r '•ti^^i^&■^■ ro^.^Sw ■ plat^ ' pa 

SfUjt^'‘fhipi'.cbop' ahehbr' ■eveiy' night»iM^; ^tihe^^^hor^jf’^’ijdtkh'^ 

aeVet'-faiU'tO briBg'Tefrelhments;. ' ■' V ' ■ .,; '^'^■■•■i''V^’:.-.. 

'T^hre^oir* thirteen days after oiir d^artii^ ft(hi9^^iB^a; we Bab^- lb'^^ tCKlk'jSifl 
Yamboe.'. lliis is a pretty large town, defehdeli^ by' a clftle ilaadi^'ohtfiie'f^il^^ 
the Ibrdfications whereof are in a very ^ppor condition *i. It belofi^ ’to^the^^^ 
Meci^o I did not vifit it, becaufe^fhe Aliabs, who aore, hevt^^ 4<WPh«eii^y- 

where thereabouts, roh travellers, and abqfe fuch as go adhOr^V^^ 
week in this road by contrary windst Two days !^&r W 

anchor between two fands, where there iw>fe 'fo' rotloBS' ''■" 

cables broke, fo that we had like to have perilhed : but; very hai«iMW».-fen^'.adia ■ . 
not laft long. •• 

We went alhore at h^eeulaf, a town about the fame extents Yahiboe^ whlclf'^allo 
has a cai^, but it is weak. I^om thence we failed to Chiuinia, a 4ery 
where (hips are fecured from ftorms. Here We ’ meOt With no town pir 
only tents inhabited by Arabs. We did not arnvO at Chiunna till tha dad of Atliily v 
occafioned by she contrary winds, The : thdhlboiia being far advanced;; ! 
would be im^ffible to proceed any iSBrther by 
Chiunna, where I procured camelsj which m hx d^”^ hse 

fubjea to the Grand Sigrii^r. There is a/g»rHfoh in .the 
commands in it; and a great nhmber of Greek 
They have a monaftery agreeably to -didr worfhi^, which 'the 

Mount Sinai. I was here told that the Archbl^nN^f the ihdhaflbery of 


Mount Sinai. I was here told that the Aithblraip^f the ihdhaflbery of Mow 
who was paralytic, hearing of my arrival at jfudda, had fratto Toi^ to invite to 
aiid fed him, Accordingly i "fet otit for th^ ferftous hidfialte^y j aiid it ,Wa$ throe 4*ys 
before 1 reachdi it; the roads ‘b^g.yafliy'tri^le^^ wO W^ere obliged to trw 

veiy ileep mountaiiis. The mohafteiy of Monni%id ihandi 

f and the gates of that religious hou^ are always up; ,?o!ti scco^ pf; ^ 

uicaiApiiS of the Arabs. I was drawfv tip ii^to it § % tppes td A 

my'iasg^ge after the'fame inannef |j .‘ ' ['^S^ • 

. lix^timately paid iny coinpHmeiith to tlm Archbiihcp, Whdi^.a 
lBiiQ5^4firee''yeats.'V’ One fide Of^him' Wi^flStHfck with'-4he^iy;*';'h-lfeW'-V^ieh;''jffi^ 


to enal^i€5 to ceWbntte trtaJs, ponfaticaity^ 

■ tili;ti^^’''hea4/:^t;Shr^^ to" do for a .long#!#., ■■ ;■' ^ •;■ ,.■; ; . 

. • itt bw B 9ii4 i? now tbe poft toy^ to Medioa. .’ Sdn^fay AA' i 

.Atabs,'W’^'A'A>»>Aaptdi^|^ <- 


• ■''I V* ^ r •; ,■ ' ■■ ■! • • 1 , ■' I - .^1 •• ^ J- \ •! ,• I % r ' ■' '• • ' 'I ■ 

f .fWlAi^vr, '.-Mcordiog otJiae nau'vvs moy i^..lWn'^^|paf:^p'e.:Ae.4fr«cit^{t;:,;^ 

ibid^f iMweller# are tet .op Bnd,iA»^'A'«'bsfl«^ -V ''■■ .■■■■ '.' '■. . 

g .Certoin ti«y<d^*yd«tef taM haW'8band9n(di.tlw pn'. ^opont. pf :t)»! wild 

iliali;plond«riiig the canick which wicK bringing provinodvtd them, olid that they fttfred to Tdr. ' 
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' V-»-'* « ‘ S*' ^ Ii* «■ . '"»■ ’Li-^'Si- ‘ ■■'..., 

!>.- 


.■;'l^ wip fifty ih 
■■' » ^ry 

'••■■■■ill# witter tb’^^; d»''«nk--js;i^^ . . _ 

the mwiaft^y/ . Tl^ape ir^ aBw 

'dates, libwikefeo i very ttrifit fafl: taring the four' jCentj^ . in the'<««fl:erti 

t' ’:'..i*, 'iT.-*. jviA’ rf*” '< -.A >!•■.•■ .. =L -Ji r*rt 'r»n_ ■ 

^ ... ^ - . 

is ; depofited, but unf^^ Th^ only ^hew bnel of tbpi^nt's 
|f^^i^<>’wlrhtj^ed, but the fing«¥ are ftStt covered with go]d;rh^ . The 
who is, likewife abbot of the tooni^eryv has under bin^ 
ho i^yrer, except dunp^the abbot’s ai^ce *. I had the curiollty ,w:|p):to. 
of fltyp ountaiW to. the where iQod djeliyered the tub tables of hbe law to 

j fomeof his friars with me. ' > 

.^'!!;f.=i?!ireV?iyi^^^:.Yoot^' thhidW gotto the top.of this-; faftious 

ii(ibhhhitt»i where a gcbd heat chapel is built. . , 'tJ^e afters a . figlH/s^- that of 

at the fpi-iing,} ^d then returned, heartily: to the 

i..i' neighbouring tnbuhtain .is ftfll high«'» b“t I hib «®t thechurage 
1 ^' ^ fjbht yMih.;the. firft day’s jop pn tfes fbp^d 

"■ Catherine’s bo.dy :is '|3d |»^]^ye'heeh iconyey^ -fay atigeleiafter^her 

this i^igkiMs.faonfe).' .fh'expei^tion of tT&e amba^oy,..iloorat. 
amd h^d given him qiHte ovb^’s wheo advice was brOpght that 
^ iainiie ai^ the nioha^ry, which .gave me the higheft . fatisfedfoa. , l .then 

,' ■ ,'i*i|i^:^d'lt^':,mm,;;aidVpref^^ 4>id»Woi>» who received him: yerjr gra- 

'' ''hfbhtst:.hiformed~me^oft^|ever^:.'dilaqmphifthim.t8'.he: had-toet udth'im his 

f fife * f^d that the, d^th Ptipce Siafil'ms was , ihe fiHl -thing which renob 

iphh J ^ Empietori notwithftandiiBg h» grief»: had ii^itted and 

'■•^Ib ^aind pd ihhri^to |et out-j;''hhd.thatheipbideh>iae;{Uy..in'''Ebya^''vra\^^^ 

bikers fr^^ Hp hcqjhdhted ,me with the iU ti^mept: hehadvfe** 

fr^i the'Khig'of;Meccai( 

'■’ " ■■■- ■■' ' ■ ■ ’ I ...,.- . .-..- . 

i^ve 


: the bo^ pf 

.»... — — ,.jii .'rtie fetriks hani J>*en iw poflefficife'of 

x4oo *dmi ^ b«»Bg%ft «iT<d>:thew by ihmc of tte There ka Mo* 

hae^i^'c^wei ifhe j*ea,i^ apd iq 

efeiayi^eBtSF ir. asd itie feveral bads about bi 'oiraa oquditiou 'diiai ^ 

■ /Arjfb*iiUd&^i%f '■ V^biich coiid'feion 'the ib(«kiaftebVa(d*^.!PwnpU^.;l!idll( eaiSJy: 
the caiuvaidy wMdt 'Wm%ing to theTbonaftety, bto Vdiwa 6^ »t, 

and wUbdi^ • Wi» ^'ck» 

.- franA theiattadi»-Sf'd»cWiidAi»b«t‘'a9a--baW OB;.|^-brow.0f 4.-ee»7.:;W»fP':!»^^ 

'■ -siSofiet doWa'-tHe rpiawlSMi':# Wbicfe-'w«e;,chMs^ ebrn) tbey'.fiiiirmflwd,. 'tbe'!dcra^^tt^';'by a rofii£';.'-.ada^ 
tl:^l^M.t!dwa-iij>i;-jmd,.^-;dppffl3Wa;'bitffa«.-;^P^,ajG^ 

.;, ■ ' ■•^: ■ " V •'•,v- ; ' ' ■. it,., ' -.' : •' ‘i- • ;':i''.'''’C r,.',-i' ‘*"v t-v ■ 

• .■'t7''’if:'iaii^>waV-,dawn:tw-*»o«iittai<^.>:ajtKtbt''fto^;«,,.ftewo»- w*Wi^ ■acdeiMwr“'^ 
briMeNb^ed^imn^ 


• -iwipioy «&;b^'£ribdii^‘^>in' 






was 



.to bi|;!)<^,jbf which' '. 

t.^^^a^V'tii^-Tor rj^'.oine laiW|i^jps'Js^ 

mere-. 



co^'^ 


»«:)pt:i!dil«. to ih'^vui»hi^<^,',-Sti'd:9tfe''j^ ^Wtpthet^'ig;$^, 

rmi^, ricc^ ttfid p^winipvifiptts^ a«d 

.ii,,. 4 terad'fbr thofe'.ojf Sb^,'" -' ■ : "' ■■ '^- ■'•■»’■’?*• X’*^ ■' ''7;.": ,■■-■'■ ' 7''77.';.'‘''' '' ''7!7vi7'“a7’ ■’ 

■ ■ 'j&lter Mpbm- had' .i«fM'!fiyo'''d^y8#li(!&mdt Sinui/^y^ ; 

wheirp/.hiiB,'ViBdoue'''Waitcd'fpr ;liim. nij^t 'iti-^tftra 'ha3i^uriVfa::^’';|^;;' 

ce(ki^>y«laiid»on the^ i^ for travelling^ by thdltei^M 

We-reachedthelaft-nien'riooedtowtt.m'.fiyjf day&i; ' ‘ 

Suez is a foidlliiity at the bottom of -the golj>hbf the Red Sea j -^nd 
Cairo, whence it, is diftant three days jourttey/ The town jifepyc 
manded by a caftle built in the antietit tafte, and poojdy a 

with a garrifon of two hundred men ; and there are veiy ffoe 
country is no ways agreeable, the only objeds round it being 



to brorm him of the ambaflMor’s arrival; He Wrote me an; ahfwer, 'by' Whti:^ t 
defired to make all thehafte poffible to Gr^hd CalrOi I tor ** * *-* • ■' 
and took the Opportunity of the firll catayan foat'fetbut, 
thbufand camels. I enountcd a dromedaiy^ and afler ^ob& :tl^ee 
caravan, I went on before them, and reached Grand" ^ro 

Thefe dromedaries are . fmaller dian camels. They go - but Vetyf fwift- 

fboted ; and will travel foar>and>twenty hours itnthout^aidhg^ and at^/innidf^^ 
to carry men. Bemg arrived at Grrahd Cairo, I. hdorbed dtir c^ 
our journey; and got ready a fine houfo for the amliiafMpr; 

Moi&fieaf Maillet, the infoant he be^d he was come, ftfot bimTefrbfomi^ pl^^ 
l^nd ;; and then agreed, b conceit with Mdbrat, foat I fopuld embaii^ 
q^& tb; infotim oar c»urt of the leVeral ^particulars related abdyd, . v 7 

« I could fay much more coiK:eimbg ^tbopia ; could 
mi^ty , emp.be ; of its religious and civil employbentsi i^oj^ 
totidyir phyfic of the Abyfiinians ; but 'td db^iii|i; 1 

b eaxineftly foo^t for,, by ! thofc Who aaderi^e(lo!^ 
ht^pist and foe dir of France muH firfi1haveTefi:(bed me tn by. hWdil 
sfofch''«^hbt:'be‘-n#ed,^-excc^ ^ pbyfiid^i'' 

nfoeh^fe^'Wbt^dil <^n|h,fo:bui^!tM^eiyfoi ■'■ ’■ 

•' Sa«e/lbi.:jiie'WWiB‘',n<Wr.fo the. i>l8iiw.vf(>tiiid aleddiof fwk; 

.'yjihWly by ,tt 8 de»;:' 9 ^ich^vW'.:i^';ee^ the.gppdb wIrieh’Coi%.:.nai|tt»^l^q^^j^ ;■■ 

the ked S^a,.sfe.;.t|n^qea;]M^,.^«»d:,enTied'.:fi«tW';thdte6^lb.'Gull>d'.C^M»:Wb3^^ '- 

''^xtb;l)e.;.the;aW«»it''k<»S>iiatn, Aifo'W.'' The. .teW"k,Ji,-h<de!l(Nijw^...ii^ . 

''UfaejfU.W.cbffed'thi Hvd'&a^ ipinvu^ 

on^ 'j^y:.leiigne> 

. 4eitg«:te .eW tWdujgh thst;i{Mi^;^_WN^ . 

vdf:^nqt*i^«np9nnunah9W imhw]^^ 

«£'d>wthiea.T Vdidn ^fo^s'v^IHs Twi^ . liot Aeit.} . tsu wb«« 

iwtyMiff ■btfore/.it, ■ k .itittUWP paipkii :■ Xi X' ■■■■'■- "!. ■ • 
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A JOCTR^EY TO DAR-FtJRj 

, ‘ r.- '■ ■ . ft • . ■ , ' , ' ■ . 

, A KiKGDOfti IN Tl9[E mTERibR oi? Africa. 
i ' Sr M(.BROm'£.* 


Cj^lAP. \*^t)ejign to penetrflte into the Interior'of Africa -^DifficultieS'^Careman front 
Copiah or Dar-Fdr — Preparations—^Depdrturc from AJftdt — Journey to EU^ah-^ 

' Mountains D!ejeri — ; CbarjS in El'-wah — - Bulak^Beirh -—Mugbes —^Defert of 

Sheb^d~Defert of SeUm^-—Legb4a-^Natr6n Spring-^Difficulties — Enter the Kingdom 
^^Edr-^Swem^ Detention — Rcprefcntations to the Melek — Reflect — New Dif- 
fdultiet'^Yiildnyo Agent — Sultan's Letter-— Ennuty of the People againjl Franks— El 

with the Melek Mtfellm— Relap/e — Robbery— Cabbf 
'—^Manners— Return to . El Fdjher— The Melek Ibrahim -^Amufements— Incidents 
‘■^Audience of the Sultan AbdeUrachman-et-rafisid—FEs Perfonal Chdba^er—Cere- 
le^ies^f t 

M y views to the^outh of Eg^pt having been fruitrated during the lad year, I was 
’ reduced to the. alternative of abandoning any further projects in that quarter, or 
of. waiting for a more feafonable opportunity. As it was reported that fuch an one 
wipold ibpn b&er, .I did not helitate topr^er the latter, though drongly diduaded 
from/it, as generally happens to thofe whofe deligus are any way analogous to mine, 
'l^e Europeans in this quarter, as well as the natives, being immerfed in compierce 
from tneir early years, are unable to conceive the advantages promifed by voyages of dif- 
cpvery, to which ho immediate profit is attached ; and accordingly as they know the 
hazard great, and imagine the achievement frivolous and ufelefs, even from the bed^ 
ihchives they are rather inclined^ to difeourage, than to animate, any one who updero*^ 
tak^ them. • . 

From cemviSion fufficienily clear, ariling both from reading and the fentiments of 
thofe who were bed informed on the fubjed:, that the river whole fource Mr. Bruce 
defcdl^ is not the true Nile, I thought it an obje^ of Hill greater importance, that the 
fource hf the ihore weltern river ihould be inve(Ugated. But what might have been a 
matter of choicey'^was .vrith liie only the refult of necellity. The idea of readiing the 
fources of this river,' (the Bahr'cl-abiad,) kid down in the maps .apparently at about 
' two hundred leagues ^rther fouth than Sennaar, feemedto me fo hopelefs, that this 
objed alone, would hardly have induced me to underlie fuch a voyage. 1 Ihould 
rather have been inclhied to attempt Abyflinia, and endeavoured to certify, as well as 
drcuodtances might permit, how iar authentic former narj^yes had been, and what 
might offer tl»t was hey': to Etucop^ obferyation. For this 'parpbfe the obvious and 
mod eafy route waa by the Mafouah. But ail acchunts concurred in mag> 

* Browne's Travds, London, 1799, .tSog, fire. 
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nifying tte difficulty, and al^oit impoffibility, of an European paffing there undifco* 
v^lga^and, being difcoyered, of his penetrating any farther. 

;l||||po&id from Kahtra to Sbnnaar was the one 1 fhould have preferred ; but the de- 
foladoh and anarchy then prevailing in Nubia, which had prevented nte from paffing 
the former year, y/ouLd not‘prpbabfjr have allowed better iiiccefs in' this. BefTdes, 
the city of Sennaar was then occupied by the ^ves of the fafl Mecque, or King, who 
had depofed and put to death their mailer, and ftill continued to ufurp the governmenu 
By taking the route of Dar-F^r, I was* taught to believe, that I might hope for the 
advantages of a regular government ; and with proper managemfcnt might expedt every 
favour from the monarch. The local inconvenifence of being fp much farther re- 
moved from Abyffinia was indeed obvious; but, on tjb^e pther hand, the choice of more 
than one route was, it feemed likely, thereby offered^ which, in a place where pro- 
grefs is fo uncertain, and contingencies fu numerous, would be a matter of no incon- 
fiderablc importance. 

At the moment of my return from AflVian to Affidt, the caravan of jelabs from Dar- 
liiXx, Caffiet-es-Sovddn*^ the Soudan caravan, arrived at El-wah» It was then 
reported that the fale of their merchandize and Haves, of which they had ho great 
quantity, would be completed in about two months, and that then they would return 
home. Their Hay, however, was protraded during the whole of that winter ; and in the 
month of Marcn 1793 commenced their departure fjtom Kahira for the Upper 
Egypt, They wpre llow.in colledling all that was neceflary for the journey, and I made 
ufe of the tim» fo allowed to draw information from various quarters concentit^ what 
W'as rcquifile for the ;^yage. From what caufe I know not, but at that time the perlbnS' 
of whom I made enquiry gave no intimation that t^e treatment of Chrillians in their 
country was marked by anjt afperity. The late Sultan of F6r, indeed, as I afterwards 
learned, had been remarkable for his nuldnefs and libmlity to all deferiptions of per- 
fens. But this was not all; — a native of Soudan is," in Kahira, the molt obfequipus 
and fervile of the human race. He behaves towards a ChriHian whom he meets there 
nearly as to one of the true believers. In his own country he repays with intereft ibe 
contempt that has been Ihewn him by the Egyptians. 

On the 2ift April 1793, ^ from Bulak, having embarked on the Nile; and 

on the eighth day, the wind having been often unfavourable, arrived at Affilit. The 
/irft care was to provide camels for the route, and thefe were unfortunately at that 
time fcarce. Five however I at length obiaihcd, at about i3l. lterltng each. We had 
alfo made our provifion of food, &c. required for the Journey ; and the caravan having, 
at length uHembled, after about fifty days the expected moment of departure arrived. 
It was' the hotteft feafon of the year, and confetjuently unfavourable to travelling. 
Thefe merchants however, difpoled as they are to indolence, and govetned by,prefent 
fenfatiems, when their profit is concerned, efteem the variations of cliqiate unworthy of 
a thought : and long habit has familiarized them with fucli degrees of heat, that what 
is infiipportablli to northern.nj^tions Is with them no feridus motive for the remiffion of , 
labour. * / » 

The route taken by the Stmdfin caii^van is in part the fame sis that iraverfed by 
Poncet, in the begin^g of the prefent centtiry, on his way to Abyffinia. He palTed by. 
Sheb and Selim€, and thinice llriking acrcifs the defart fputh-^aft, crofied the Nile at 
Mofehb, We continue^ ' otp^ march from Selitndj s^lxhoft: due fouth, or with a fmall 

'• Sovdlo io Arabic correfpond* to oor Njgritis, merely general word* for the country of the black*. 
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variadon to the weff. Our party having left on thl* a5th May* encamped on the 
mountain above it till the 28th when it proceeded by ibort ftages towards . j|fe8fa h» 
*the Jelabs commonly pay the Muggrebines fgr their protedton, or rather f||^or- 
beaiing to plundef them, at ike rate of about a patacke for each cairtel. I refufed them 
this tribute, alleging that I was jiot of the number of merchants who ufually trade to 
Soudan, but a ftranger who was employed on bufinefs to’ the Sultan ; and though my 
refulal occafioned a flight difpute, the ‘Arabs thought proper to relinquifli their claim. 
The camels were heavily laden, and the Jdabs*^ travelled flowly, and in detached parties, 
each confulting his oVm convenience,, till the 51ft of the fame month, when we came 
to Grebel Rumlie, an high rocky mountain, which we were to defcentl. It forms the 
weftem fide of the ridge, which conftitiites, as it were, the wall of Egypt, and the 
eaftem boundary of the low delbh:, in w'bich lie the Oafes. It confifts of a coarfe tufa, 
and is of rugged and difficult defeent. 1 he road feems in many places to have been 
opened by aft. We were a full hour in reaching the bottom. The camels not 
without great pain carrying their loads on the fleep declivity, and being often m 
danger or falling. 

From the fummit of this rock the view loft' itfclf in an extenfive valley, confiding 
chiefly of rocks and fand, but diverfified by finall bufhes of the date tree, and other 
marks of vegetation, near the fpring where we defigned to repofe. Nothing could 
exceedr the fterility of the* mountain we had paffed. Having reached the plain, it 
became neceflary to unload the camels* and allow them fome reft. AVe were em- 
ployed four hours and a half, the following morning, in paffing from the foot of the 
mountain to Aine Dizc, the firft place where water is found, ?nd the northern ex- 
tremity of the great Oafis. An hot wind blowing during the meridian hours, the 
thermometer here flood during that time under the fhade of the tent at 116 
d<^rees. 

In marching from Aind Dizd to Charge, eight hours were employed. Excepting 
a finall fpace near the fpring, all is wafte. The chabir, or leader, chofe to notify his 
approach to the tow'n by beating drums, (two of ^i^hich he had borne before him as 
markr of his oflice, and as occafion might require, to colleft the travellers when dif- 
pejried,) and by other tokens of joy, as firing fmall arms, flKwting, &c. One of my 
camels, in defeending the mountain, had fallen and injured his right (boulder, which, 
as a cure could not fuddenly have place, obliged me to change him for another. . 

There is a gindi or officer at Charjc, and another at Beiris, both belonging to Ibraliim- 
bcy>el-kebir, to whom thofe villages appertain ; and to them is eutrufted the* manage- 
ment of what relates to the caravan during the time of its ftay there. We left Charjc 
on Friday the 7th of June, and having pafled another defert fpacc, after fix hours 
reached .another village, called .Bulak. 'fhis is a wretchedly poor place, the houfes 
being only fmall fquare pieces of ground inclofcd with a wall of clay, or unbumed 
bricks, and generally without a roof. It funiifljcs good water, and. the people live by 
the fale of tm;ir dates. The caravan remained a day at , Bulak, and having left it bn 
Sunday the 9th, arrived at Beiris on Monday the 10th, after nearly fourteen hours 
march through a barren traft. Here the chabfl: thought proper to go through the 
fame ceremony as at Chaiye. 

On the 13th we employed tw'o hours in palling from Beiris to Miighefs, the laft; 
village of the Oafis toward the fouthejn defert. We left Mughefs on the morning of 
the 15th, and on Thurfday the 20th, in the morning, arrived at Sheb. At this place, 
by digging to the depth of a few feet in the fand, is found a fupply of indifferent water, 
A trite of the wandering Arabs, called Ababde, who come from the neighbourhood 
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of the Nile, fomedmes it. Sheb is marked by the produ^on of a great quantity 
of li'tive afeni, as the name imports. The furface, near which the alum is found, 
abounds with a reddiOi ftone ^.and in many places is argillaceous earth. Having 
left Sheb on the we arrived at Selinie on the 23d. ’J'his is a fmall yerdaht fpot, at 
the foot ol a ridge of iocks, of no great height, nor apparently extendmg very far. It 
affords the beft water of any place on^the route ; butihough there be verdure enough 
to relieve the eye from the dry fterility of the furrounUmg furface, it affords no vege- 
table fit for ihefupport either of man oi» beaft. /t Selimc is a fmall building, which 
has apparently been raifed by fome of /he tribes retting iKere, jhat place being much 
frequented by the roving parties palling the defehuin different direftioriS. The building 
confifts only of loofe ftones, but the jelabs related many fables concerning it ; as that it 
bad of old been inhabited by a princels who, like the Amazons, drew the bow, and 
wiclilcd the battle-axe^ with her own hand ; that Ihc was attended by a largo number 
of followers, who fpread terror all over Nubia, &c. ; and that her name was 
Selime*. 

On the a4th we retted, and having proceeded the following morning, employed 
live days more in reaching teghca. \¥ater there is fcarcc, and fiir inferior in quality 
to that of Selimc, having a brackifli tatte. The camels throughout the caravan began 
now to be cxceflivcly weak and jaded, and the chabir was at a lofs for the true roacMf 
for though fcvcral jx-rf ms in the caravan had traverfed this defert ten or twelve times, 
they were not unfrequently unable to determine which was the right courfe. One of 
the party wa^ leru forward to difeover fomc known objeft that might be our guide, 
and after having been abfeiit thirty-fix hours he returned. While we remained here 
we felt much incon^tmicnce from a fuffocanng wind that bl5w from the fouth, and 
raifed the l;ind in clouds. On the 2d of July the *caravan left Leghea ; and on the 
eigliih, aficT a feyere and Tatiguing march, reached the Bir-el-Malha, or fait fpfing. 
'Ihc vicinily of tins (pring ir, remarkable for the produftion of natron, which fubttance 
appears under different circumttancos, and is of different quality from that of Terane. 
It is very white and folid ; and on iinmerfion in water becomes hot, and difeharges a 
great portion of its air. 

Small quantities of it are carried by the jelabs to Egypt, where it is fold at a high 
price, and is ufed principally in making fn'uff. water found at this place is very 

unpalatable, being brackifh. 

A rrtiop of the natives of Zeghaw'a met us at this well. Ir is their praftice to ftation 
a fmall party there, when caravans arc expedod, who remunerate themfelves for the 
fatigue of a ten days journey by fupplytng provilions, and what elfc may be wanted by 
travellers, at an exorbitant rate. Many of our companions at this time had great 
Reed of thcjr a(l,tftance, as thetr fupply had been originally infufficient, and many 
camels had perifhedton the road. The vicinuy of the Bir-cl-Malha is occafiohally in- 
ftfted by the Cubba-Beefh, a wandering tribe, who, mounted on the fwifteft drome- 
darit-s, rapidly tr&verfe the defert, and live by plundewng tliie defenceless. As they 
are, however, unfurnifced wTith fire-arms, fo numerous a body as ours was not in 
much danger from their art aqfc. * 

We remained at the Bir-el-Malha till the 1 2th ; on which day we left that place, 
and travelled with little interruption till the 2otb, and then encamped at a fpot called 

* In paffing the from want of water, partly from being overloadca, (thefe animals being 

then fcariT*- and dear m Ejiypi,) fo many camels died, tliat ffveral merchants of ihc caravan were obliged 
to bury their goods in the land near Seliatc, whither they afterwards fent for them. 

^ Medwa, 
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Medwa, where however is no fupply of water. One off my camels having fallen, we 
were obliged to purchafe watqr of the Mahrea Arabs * whom we naet, or to take up 
\vhat had lodged in cavities on the earth, in confequeuce of the rains which were then 
beginning to fall. . • 

On the ajH we came to the firfl: fprings within the limits of Fur, which are in this 
place called Wadi MafrAk. The white ant, termis?, w'as here exceedingly vexatious, 
building his covered way to every thiiJg within the tent, and deftroying all within his 
reach. This together with jhe rains, which w‘ere now increafing, and began to pour in 
a torrent through the valley, obliged us to abandon the tents, and take flielter in the 
next village, (Sweini,) where I obtained an apartment in the houfe of Ali-el-Chaiib, 
one of the principal merchants eftablifhed in the country. In it I pafftd eight or ten 
days, not having arrived at Cobbe, one of the towns whither the jclabs chiefly refort, 
till the feventh of AugulL 

At Sweini refides generally a melek or governor on the part of the Sultan of Dar- 
Fur ; and there all ftrangers, ns well as xherchants of the country, coming with the 
caravan, are obliged to w'ait, till the pleafure of the monarch in difpoAng of them be 
known. 

Coming as I did under confiderablc exceptions from the general rule of merchants 
trading to that country, and, in the Arabic language, rather as Daif-es-Sultan, the 
King’s ftranger, in which light the people of the country had hitherto viewed me, I 
expeded to obtain, without delay, permiflion to continue ray journey to the royal 
reAdence. I obferved to the melek of Sweini and other public officers,* in one among 
many converfadons 1 ha^ with them, that ** intending to viAt^ihe Sultan, I Aiould 
hardly have expeded to be put ba.ck with frivolous excufes, as the iion.payment of 
duties which you dare not expliciiW demand of me, and tributes under the name of 
prefeiits, which have never yet been exa^ed of a ftranger. If any duties be payable, 
beyond what have already been difeharged, you are perfectly at liberty to detain all, 
or fuch part, of the articles I bring with me, as you judge fufficient to anfwer your 
clmm ; but not to refufc me penniAion to go to the Sultan, with whom 1 have buA* 
nefs. Or if other reafons operate to prevent my requeft being complied with, and any 
fufpicions prevail relative to my views in coming here, I deAre^ without further delay, 
to be fumifhed with the means of returning to F.gypt, before I fufter, as commonly 
happens to ftrangers, from the effcQs of the climate, while I am yet in the habit of 
travelling, and wltile the funds are yet unexhaufted which Ihould fupport me in my 
progrefs farther.” * 

liie mifreprefentations which had been made concerning me, and which had by this 
time reached the Sultan, manacled the hands of the melek, and prevented my remon- 
ftrance from having any cftecl. But candour and ingenuoufnefs have no part in the 
charaficr of Haves ; and the antient obfervation is molt juft, that^** when a man be- 
comes a Have be lofes half his virtue.” I therefore remained in pierfeft ignorance of 
the reafons of my detention. ‘Perhaps indeed, without implicating bimfeif, the melek 
could not have il/.’clared them ^ or perhaps he was not thoroughly informed as to their 
nature. The plot that had been laid againft me might indeed have deceived much 
abler heads than theirs, on whofe caprices my fate depended. 

* The Mahi^M Arabn hnvc (he art of making wicker balkets, of fo clofe s texture, that they carry in 
^em milk, water, houza. Mucli of the earthen ware made by the people of Dar.Fur it glazed, f know 
XQt with what compofitson. 

Finding 
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J'iriding no motic of advancing} till the reft of the caravan had obtained the faine 
ponnifiion, I refolvcd tofollojv the example of the other jelabs, and wait pationily ilie 
event. The houfe I was in (■oiifift<‘d of a multitude of diftmcl apartments, htuir 
ciay, and covered with a fljintiug thatched roof, but not clofed by doors. Ihe boi'pi- 
taliiy of the owner allowed all who could find place !n it K> lodge tbemTelvcs without 
diftindion. At length, after the expiration ^f about ten tlays, an order from the 
Sultan arrived, direding that all the jelibs fhould be allowed to proceed to their houfes 

on paying the duties afloffed on them., • * • i it j i 

The cuTumftiuiccs attending myfelf were peguJiar ; and many of ihfe diladvantagcs I 
had to comend with could not be well forefeen : it is therefore neceffary to mark them, 
that if any occafion ftiould ofter they may be ferviccable to others, and for this rcafon 

they flialb be detailed at confideiable length. 

Before leaving ICabira, I was appris'd, that all commerce in Dar-b'ur .was conduded 
by means of fnnple exchange. To carry on this in foch a w.iy as nut to be grofsly 
defrauded, efpccially having my attention engroHed by other objeds, and in utter 
ignorance of the articles fit for bargain and fale in this country, feemed wholly impof» 
iiblc ; 1 therefore fought for a perfon w'ho might go through this bufinefs for me, at 
leaft with fo:!i'' fhare of proh’iy. Such a one arofe to the notice of my friends there ; 
and knowiir nothin.', more of the man, as indeed I could not know any thing more, 
than the ciitM.iCier fhey.gavc of him, I look him on the general recommendation of 
being horn i. and undcrilauding the bufinefs in which he was likely to be employed. 
The jH;rlon ncomnionded had been a flavc-broker in the market ofKahira; a circum- 
flance, w hull, had it been known to me earli r, w'ould probably have prevented my 
employing him. 'fill the moment of departure Iliad obferved in him keennefs but 
no li-aiii!,' and in general that rubmlllive act^uicfcence and abfolute devotion to the will 
of the liiperior, for which the lower clafs of Kuhmnes are externallv, at leaft, remark- 
able. I'he hour for commencing our march, however, feemed with him the fignal for 
ddobodience and inluliing behaviour ; and w'c were not yet far removed from the con- 
’ fiiiej; of 1-gypt, when this milconducl: was carried to fuch an cxcefs, that I once levelled 
nty gun at him, with a view c'f inl'piring terror. The merchants around us interfered, 
anil for the time tJii.s pafi'ed olF, but the man only fought an opportunity of revenge, 
which the prejudices of the people of Soudan, in direft oppofition to my former in- 
formation, too foon afforded him means to gratify. 

The letters with which 1 was provided for different merchants in this diftriff, under 
whof<; roof I might have had a fafo lodging, could be of no ufe to me till ] had fecn 
the Sultan j for till then no perfon knew in what character to receive me. Thcobjeft 
of this man therefore was to prevent luy introdudion to the Sultan, and to preclude 
me from any opportunity of reprefenting my cale. We were no fooncr arrived at 
Sweini, than he found means to employ one of his affociates, who had been fome years 
eftablifhed in the place, to go to the Monarch, and infufi? intoTiis mind fufpicions of me 
as a Frank and an infidel, Vho came to his country for no good purpofe, and whofe 
defigns it behoved him to guard againft ; and to fuggeft, to him, thSt it would not be 
proper 1 fhould remain at large, nor yet immediately come to his prefence, but that 
fome perfon lliould be commiflioned to watch over and report my aftions, and thus 
fruftrate my fuppofed evil intentions. He added, as 1 afterwards found, many anec- 
dotes, falfified or exaggerated, of the enquiries 1 had made, the way I had been em- 
ployed, and my general behaviour on the read. 

Nor w'as the villrin himfelf idle during the time his coadjutor was thus laudably en- 
gaged. 1 have already mentioned that there were no doors to the apartments of the 
vojL. XV. Q houfe 
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houfe wc were in. He took advantage of this circumftance, and my momentary ab- 
sence, to take out of a box which had been broken on the road, a quantity of red 
coral, the molt valuable article in my package. As the box remakied locked, it was 
not till long alter that I dilcovered this lofs. By the help of this commodity he ex- 
pecietl to make his way with th^ great. At the, end of a lew days this agent returned, 
bearing a Cpccious letter, imprelfed with the Sultan’s fcal, ordering that no officer on 
the road fhould prefumc to detain me, or ter take any thing from me, till I came to 
the houfe of Ibrahim ej-Wohalfhi, (the name of this very agent,) in Cobbe, where I 
was to refl myfeTf, till further orders Ih'ould be given for my admiffion to his prefence. 

1 was not indeed at that time privy to the plot, yet if I could have obtained a knowledge 
of it, it might not have been cafy immediately to counteract its influence j ncverthelefs, 
I I'ufpoctcd fomotfiing might have been praftifed againlt me. 

An order from the d-.-fpot, which, while it v;as to proted me from hir. officers on the 
road, obliged me to conhiie myfelf to a particular fpot, was a matter of furprife to me ; 
but fubrtti/]it)n was unavoidable, as I war. at that time unprovided even with the means 
of renionflrance. Had the machinations of my adverfarics, which went much farther 
than my enniinement, having been aclually employed againft my life, been at that time 
known to mo, this feverity would not have caufed any aflonifliment, and the inearis of 
redrefi-might have been lefs doubtful. But fufpcnfc filled the void, of pofitivc fuffering 
. — a fufpcnfe to which no apparent remedy fuggefled itfelf, .Thofe who had known 
me in F.g\pt or on the road were difperfed to the eaft and wed, aiul the yeople of the 
place were ill (.Hfpofed to fornt any communication w’ith me, buing.fiik d wnh religious 
horror of otjo fiippofed ait infidel, but of yet undefined impiety, and whole colour, 
varioufly regarded as the fign of difeafe, the mark of divine difpleafurc, or al lead, the 
unequivocal proof of inferiority of fpccies, had averted their wonted hofpitality, clofed 
their companion, and indamed their pcrfonal pride and religious fury. 

It w'as ill ihi;; fituation that, fecung n ) means of itnmedivite relief, I began to feel im- 
patience •, wl'.ich, as I continued in affatc of perfect inactivity, communicated the more 
rapidly irts pernicious intluotice to my date ot health. C^n the lourteejith day after my 
arrival, I was attacked with a violent fever, attended with extreme pain in the head. 
How long it laded I cannot preciloiy fay, having on the fecond day loft my rccol- 
lc£tion. It was afterwards recalled by the cifect of a dyfeiitery, which laded for two 
days, and left mo too weak to affiit inyfelh I had rcflcftion enough to know, that of 
the aliments there to be procured, fcarccly any could be found that would nof be per- 
nicious. After the fird attack, tl.ercforc, 1 confined myl’eif to the ui'e of bark and 
water, which lad I drank in great quantities. 

A little more than a month had elapfed, wfficn the fymptoms appearing to diminilh, 
I again prclTed to be permitted to vifit the refidence of tlu^ Sultan. But 1 had rcafon 
to regret my imptifience ; for having at length obtained leave, 1 proce.eded to KI Fafher, 
otilv to repeat my fuiiering. .The rtiiny leafoa was almod at an end, but the air, 
wli'.Lfi dill continued infalubrlous, fatigue and anxiety renewed the malady, which, 
alter extreme abdincncc, and having gone through the fhort catalogue of remedies 
which 1 had had the precaution to take with me, 1 found unabated. Exceffivc head- 
achs, lallitude, third, occafioual condipation, fucceeded by extreme irritation of the 
vifccra, contini;ed for h;vcral months to fhew the incfficacy of my precautions, and lo 
incapacitate me from all perfonal exertion. At length the heat*bf the eiifuing fummer 
gradually incrcafing, and producing regular and continued iranfpiration, and the date 
til the air then meliorated, having removed the caufe of indifpofition, it was not long 
before 1 gained a certain degree of llrength. 
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Aruved at El Faflier, I was firft introduced to the Mek!k MifclHm, one of the 
principal minifters. 'rhis maq, when young, had been a Have, and engaged in do- ^ 
xneftic offices of ih<» palace, but having been detected ufing foine familiarities with one 
of the women, the monarch had ordered him to be deprivefd of the enfigns of manhoods 
Ignorant and uneducated, lie appeared to have a cettain quicknefs of apprehenfion, 
which, together with uncommon gaiety of hutpour, hac’ rendered him acceptable at 
court, where he appeared more as a bulfi^on than a minittcr ol Hate. lie received me 
with a rude flare as an c^bjert he was xinufcd to, which ^'as followed by a mingled 
fmile of contempt and avcrfion. He was fealed with’foine other of the royal attendants, 
under a kim! of awning of cott'.)n cloth, on a mat fpread upon the land. After the 
common falutations, the mclek and llis company entered into converfarit^n on the 
nature of my vifit to tiie country ; and each made his remarks on iny pcrlbn, and 
ofi’ered his conjectures as to my characlcr and intentions. 

'i'heir convcrlation was partly carried on in their Vernacular idiom, partly in Arabic. 
At lengtlia wooden boul ol polenta, and another of dried meat, were fet before them. 
My ilJncis deprived me of all inclination to cat; and obferving the company not much 
inclined to invite tue to join them, and yet cnrbarniffed how to avoid that ceremony, 

1 n.'lieved them by declining it, and dcliring them to begin. When they w’ere faiiatcd, 
(and they iofc no time in eating,) a great number of foolifli quellions were aflicJ me 
about Europe, jv)iue of wljich i waved, and fatisfied them as to others in the beft 
manner I was able. 

One <d the principal quellions w'as, whether the F.nglilli paid the Jiaic to the Oth- 
man Emperor? rlTts, as is well known, is a c.>pitation tax* paid by the Greeks and 
others, lor liberty 10 xrorlhip alter their own manner. 1 replied, that England was fo 
remoi.c from the imj^ria/ dominions, that no war between the two countries could 
well have pi;u-e, till alt the nfi (d i.uropc ffioukl have lubinirted to the Mtdiamnn.'dan 
anus, whicii Jiad nt)t luiljcrto come to pafs ; but that, for the purpol'es of trade, the 
inliabitants ol the one country livtjucjited the other, and by mutual agreement were con- 
lidered as perfonally lectirc ; that preJ'ents were occrifionelly made by the Jlriiiffi King 
to the Eirqjcror, in token ol amity, but not as u mark ol I'ubjeftion ; and that the latter, 
on his part, as it did not appear that the decrees efthe Almighty had fixed this ;is the 
moment ol gtaicral cunverfion ro the tiue. ftiiii, in virtue of his difpcufmg pow er, and 
fwayed by the general law of hoipiiaiitv to llrangers, lanclioned by the authority of ilie 
prophet, judged it lawful, and even a matter i'' p.oHtical expediency, to tolerate J'uch 
Europeans as couducleu themlelves im'Henrivel) in liis dumiiuuns, though they did 
not pay tlu’ Jizic. I lliought it necclTary to etUer into this explanation of the terms 
on which 1 conceived inyi’elf to Hand in rclatioi; to them, having by this lime learned 
how rigidly they were difpofed to a here to the letter of the Prophet’s diejum, viz, 
that no infidels an; to be fpared but I'uch as pay liie eapitation tax. . Wh'^n I obferved 
th(!y grew.' tiretl of alkitig quellions, I I'eized the opj>ortuaity of explaining why 1 came 
there, and what i.ivour 1 ex'peCted llioukl be lliewn me. 

“ Mel'dt,” laid 1, “■ having come from a far ciifhmt country to» Mifr, (Kahira,) I 
was there made acquainted with the magniliccnce, the cx-tended empire, and, above all, 
the jull'ce and hofpitality of the King Abd-el-rac.hiaan, whole dominion be eternal ! 
Having been ui'ed to wander over various ctiuntries as a dcrwifli, to learn wifdoin 
from the ag( d, and ' w collcfb remedies for difeales from the herb.s that fpriiig in 
various foils, 1 grew defirous of feeing ])ar-Fur. 1 was told that my pcrfeii and 
property wtiuld be fecure, and that permiliion would be given me to go wherever I 
might think proper. Since my arrival within the confines, I have found that all thefe 

C 2 aflurances 
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aiTuratiCOs were fallacious ; my inclinations have been thwarted, my perfon treated 
,wuh indignity, and my property plundered, while compliance has been refuted even 
to my mofl; reafonable demands. I a(k redrefs.-— What I have alK?ady fuffered from 
the otficers of the vSultan is pafled, and cannot now be remedied, but 1 defire pro- 
tedion for the future. 1 defircitlie punifhmcnt of the man who has robbed me, and 
reilitution of what has been taken. IJor is this ^11, I particularly defire penniflion to 
go to Sennaar, in order to proceed to Ilabbedi. 1 was prevented from going 
iIkiv i.ift year by the Itraight roa^i. Habbelh is a Chriftian country, alx)unding in 
Haves and gold/ 'I’here are all’o many herbs valuable in medicine. Being there, I 
may eafily join my countrymen, merchants who come to Moccha, in the Bahr Yemeni. 
I defire the Sultan will allow me to proceed ihither; and, if it be necellary, grant me 
his protedion, and three or four perfons, deferring confidence, to attend me to the 
frontiers of Kordoliin. I have a fmall prefent to offer him, confiding of fuch things 
as my circumffances permitted me to bring; I hope he tnay not refufe to receive it, 
and to grant me the favour I afk,’* He anfwered, Merchant, you arc welcome to 
the Dar ; the King is kind to 11 rangers, and lie will favour you in all you wifli. What- 
ever you want you have only to- demand, lie has ordered a fack of wheat and four 
/hcep to be fent you. At this time it is not poffible to pafs through kordofan ; the 
Sultan has a great army there, and when the country fliall be infubjedion to him you 
may unmolefted. When you arc admitted to his prefence, you wnll tell him who 
has robbed you, and what you have loff, and he wdll caufi' it to be rcftqrcd.’* It was 
now the hour of prayer, and when the company commenced their ablutions I retired. 

During three or four days enfuing I fuffered lb violent a rclapie as to be pnable to 
perform the common offices of life; and even to fuppofe that it was nearly at an end. 
The moment any fymptom of amelioration appeared, I lent word to the melck that it 
was my wifti to be introduced to the Sultan, and then as foon as poffible to be dil- 
miffed. No reply was made to this mofl'age ; but the following day he came to the 
tent withfome of his attendants, and defired to fee the merchaiidizo that I had brought 
with me. As to part of tlic articles, confiding of weaz'ing apparel fuited to the great, 
&.t’. I very readily complied ; but this was not fufficient ; the mclek infiffed alib on 
feeing the contents of a fmall cheft, wdiich clucliy held articles ufeful to tnyfclf, but 
not defigned for fale. Iherc were alfo in it fome Englilh piffols, of which I inieiidcd 
to avail myfeif as prefents at Sennaar, or wherever elfe I might be able to penetrate. 
I therefore pofitively refufed to open the cheft. He then threatened to have rt broke 
open-— I remained unmoved. At length his attendants proceeding to break it open, 
AH Hamad, the man who was w'ith me, with his ufual villainy, took the key from its 
concealment and opened the box. Every thing was taken out and examined minutely — 
many Ihtall articles appeared no more. The piftols were referved to be taken by the 
Sultan, (after a violent but fruitlefs altercation,) at the valuation maile by his own 
fervants ; tmd my telelcopes, books, of which th <7 knew not the ufe, wearing apparel, 
w’ere gracioufly left me. 

The valuation v/as to be made the following day, which was done quite againft my 
confent, and in contempt of my warmeft rcmonftranccs. Some part of the articles 
were ftated at their full value, and others far below it. The whole was eftimated at 
thirty-eight head of flaves, being at the market price worth about eighty, exclufively 
of a prefent of value for the Sultan. A pair of double-barrelled piftols, filver-mounted, 
which had coft twenty guineas in London, were valued at one flave, which is com- 
monly purchafable, by thofewho are experienced in that traffic, for the value of fiftc-cn 
piaftres in Egyptian commodities. On this I exclaimed, that if they meant to plunder. 
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anil batftain and fale wore not conduaod in tliis country by confent of the parties, but 
by force, it would be better to Jake the whole f^ratis. No anfwcr was made, but the 
Uav following two cnmelb were brought, me as a prefent. ^ t . 

I’he violent manner in which my property had been feized, and the general ill treat- 
nit I had received, much a’ugmentcd the diforder, idleady ievere. 1 had now been 
filtc*en davs in the tent, expofed to great variawons of tv.aiperaturc, it being at the 
elof'' of the rainy feafon, atid fo entirijiy difregarded, that though tormented with 
ihirfU 1 could rarely obtain water to drink. 1 judgoi^that tlfe onlj means of rcftoration 
which remained were, to return to and 'avail myfelf of the flielter of a cay 

houi'e, and that privacy ami quiet, the want of which 1 had lo fenhbly felt. Bemg m 
oolTcffiou of the greater part of luy property, and having left me only fo much as 
would fupply the wants ;i few months, the ineick did not leem very anxious about 
luv hay. f hired two Arabs, and with the camels that had been given me, and 
tlie property that rcmai."..d, made my way on the third day to the place whence 

hi th(’ intcrvtils of mv liinels, I vifited the chief perfons of the place ; and as the 
o!' the p(V]i!e In came habituated to me, I found ray fituation growing fomewhat 
inore ’tolerable.' Idle, as 1 certainly was, during this winter, with refpea to the 
immediate objeeb; of mv voyagt , 1 grew ofcourlc more familiar with the manners and 
particular dial; Ct (d tho'coLirifry : lor the Arabic, which is fpokcn herc, di tiers mate- 
rialiv irom ‘.he vernacul.ir idiom oi J'gypt. 1 I'eldoin, indeed, joined in the partie-s 
where merift#’ wms^ iutroducetl, fiecaiilc it was important not to hazard becoming 
concTned in the lii.rs, ahicii a.-e liv' trequeni confequenc.e ofnheir inebriation. But 
I'wa's ohen (llverted Iv.- the mode oi c^mduaing :i bat gain, which fomctiines lafts for 
iVvc’^l hours ; ami 1 liiiened, perhaps not whtdiy wiihotit indruclion, to their legal 
trmimern ', and the < ool di!i; miions *1 rieht, which are the confequcncc of often fub- 
iurrtino- rc- ari)ii ratioi;- I could (mile at the quibbling dillintlions, by which the 

nice ticQ ofexu mat oidvTvaiico are fettled j but 1 had generally realbn to be fatisfied 

with their theo-ry ot morals. , . , , r 1 1 - i r i 

It is ufual lot the graver men, duiang tiic heat c>f the day, to lit and convene und^ 

a filed erected for the purp. fe. When e.iniv;dc lWiit, I leldom failed to be of this 
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diffipaling reflodions which my fituation rendeo d im;»K :ilant. 

The following funnner ( 1704 '’ lou-.v degree recovered my Itrongth, 1 

determined fo eo and refide \or a lime near the o,dt:m, as well to have an opportunity 


qj fi 2 T,p|icating lor redrels of what I Lao already lurteied, as to ieizc any moment inat 
mighr ofTer of pn fling my requefl: for permiliion to advance. On feavsng the houfe 
wfiich I had inhabited at Cobbe, a difpute had ari/cn with the tuvner of it, who wanted 
me to fign a declaration that Nothing had been loft during my relidcnce in his houfe. 
I’his which was directly the reverie of the truth, 1 refufed to do ; and in confequence 
he called an aflembly of Fukkara or facred judges. The refult, after much conteft; 
ferved to flereen him from ilte rcfponfibility legally attached to his conduff, without 
averting the charge, and determined me never to return to his roof. 

On niy arrival at El r’. flier, my good friend the Meick MifelUm being employed 
by his matter in the fouth, I went under the proteftion of the Melek Ibrahim, one of 


* A fermented liquor, called bdza or laerjU. 
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the oldeft perfons in authority there, and lodged myfelf (as all ftrangers arc obliged 
to lodge in the inclofure of foine of the natives) in tl^e houfc of a man named Mufa, 
now only an inconfidorahlc oiiicor, though one of the fons of Sultan llokar. '1 his 
Mufa was one* of the mo/l upright and difintcrelled men I have known in that country, 
and indeed among the Rlpharntncdans of any country. Calm and dignified iti his de- 
meanor, though poor and dclliiute of power, hp never infulted, titough his religion 
taught him to hate. No motive could have •been ftrong enough to induce him to eat 
out of the fame plate witlva Calfre, bur he was pundilioufly obfervant of the rights of 
hofpitaliiy which tlnit religion alio diecated, and daily provided me w'ith a portion of 
food from his kitchen. "He often laid that, as it was a precept of my faith to hate the 
Prophet, he was bound to encourage the famv fontiment towards me j but tixat he was 
neither obliged to injure me, nor t^xcufed in doing fo. 

The Mekk Abr.'.him is a man of about fixty years of age, tall but not athletic, and 
charactcrifed by the roughnefs rather than the expreflion of Ids leatiires. He has no 
beard, and the little hair which remains either on his head or ilic.- is grey. His 
manners and even the motions of his body are ungraceful, and witijcmt the eafe of 
fuperior rank, or the majelty of fuperior intellcft. Yet his underiiandm:', leerns clear 
and comprehcnfivc, and his fagacity not unworthy the llatkm alligned him — one of 
the firft in the empire. He is iadeed a bigot in matters of faitlj, bur in all that con- 
cerns not the prevailing fuperllition, his judgment is cool, and little liable to error. 
He once held the re[>utation of integrity above the reft of his c>rdcr, \>ut his prelerit 
riches render this charactor ambiguous. Generofity, however, lioMvS no place among his 
virtues, 'llie uniform -tenor of his life is governed hy mean avarice; and jhough the 
moll: opulent man in the empire, except the Sultan, lb little iloes he pc'.iU;is of Arabian 
hofpitality, that the man ul'ed to be regarded as unhappy who went luj)perlefs to his 
evening cmncils. lie had never yet feen a Frank, and reganled me nearly as the 
Britilh or French commonalty view the dwarftfti Goitres of the Alps. I could colled 
from his converlaiion that lie looketi on Kuropean,^ as a fmall tribe, cut olf by the 
fingularity of colour and features, and flill more by their impiety, from the relt of 
mankind. 

When I entered the court where he W'as fitting, he bad me welcome, and received 
with complacency a’jjrefcnt which, in compliance witli cuftoin, 1 brought on theocca- 
fion. He even thanked me for it ; but expivflcd ftrong furprife at my journey to Dar- 
l ur. I complained t)f the injuries done me, and he aifur-.'d me of redrefs lot the paft, 
and protedion for the luture : at the fame time it was clear that he eitcemod the pre- 
fent a tribute, and conceived that pcrlonal fafety was more than 1 could reafonably 
expeft. His conducl afterwards was a further proof of his ft'niimcnts ; for though 1 
remained at F.I Faflier three entire months, I faw him only when 1 forced tnyfelf on 
his notice, and experienced no return of civility, much lei’s any compcnfiitloii for what 
I had already fufl’ered. - 

During this time 1 was folicitous to attend regularly the levees of the Sultan, which 
are from fix iii' the morning till ten ; but could very rarely obtain admittance, and 
when I did had no opportunity of fpeaking. Whether the general prejudice againft me, 
or the machinations of rny enemies, produced this pointed difrcgarcl, which, as was 
faid, a ftranger fcarcely ever experienced before, circumftances afforded no fuflicient 
ground to decide. I fufpected the former ; but probably both had their ftiarc. 

On returning to my temporary habitation, a fhed, as was ufual with me on the fun’s 
approach to the meridian, fatigued with heat, oppreffed with thirft, .and not without 
inclination for food, my repalt was commonly a l^nd of bread gently acid, moifteru d 

with 
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with water. I grew acquainted with a few of the people who attend the court, as well 
as with many ftrangers who werp fuitors there. Their converfation fometimes aniufed 
jnc, but more ofteri’l found their cotitinued and immeanmg queftions haraffing and 
importunate, and their remarks cither aljfurd or offenfive. The tsedium of folitude, 
unfurnifl)(.'d with the means to render it agreeable, wSs however removed. I occa- 
fionally frequented the markcls, which are uiually held from four o’clock in the after- 
noon till funfet : but my perfon being tlfore ftill ftrangc, the crowd that affembled 
inclined me to a precipitate retreat. , , * , 

Idle I'ltrians here feemed unacquainted with thefports of the field. 1 occafionally 
went out witit a gun after the coinineiiccment ol‘ the rainy feafon, when the lace of the 
country became green j but iitile offered Itfelf worthy attention, either in the animal or 
vettetable kingdoms. During the early part of tiic funimer the earth had been 
parched, and deftituie of all vegetation. 

After waitine in fruitiefi. expeefat-'vn at E! Fafiier, as the time of my departure was 
drawing near, an accideiii happened, which, though not of the mofl; pleafing kind, 
contributed to make me noticed, aiul obtained for me at length an interview with the 
Sultan. — The flavcs of the houfe ufed frequently to collect round me, as i!' to examine 
a fi:r.mge obit 1 joked occalionally wiili them, without any other view than that of 
jnomciitarv VeiaAi’.tlcin. One d.iv as 1 was reading in the hut, one of them, a girl about 
fifteen, canre t.. i he do 'v of it, wfion, from a whun of the moment, I feized the cloth 
that \v:v.. ro-.n-d h-. r waifi,* vi iilcit dropped aiul it ft her naked. Ch.ance lb determined 
that liic- oViinr of jIk;. ii.ive p/atfivd at the moment tnul faw her. The publicity of the 
pl.ice jrret liuied ;:n\ view of fartiu'r iiimiiianty. but the tiinnflt which lucct.-edcd ap- 
peared to mark tlie nioft li, iuon< of erisnes, aiul to lfireaf.cn the nKr/f <*x''mplary ven- 
geatu:;;. i he man threw lu-i 1 urban otr the earth, and te: claimed, “ Ye believers in 
the Prt>phr.'. 

« A !i.i 

leif, whieii w.i- nliei _ . . . 

Ill- related the Inppoied injury he had rccc.lved in the (frongeff terms, and ('xhorted 
them to tatce iheir avtas and faerifice lire Ch iire. .Me had charged a carbine, and- 
afte^ed to come forward to execiUi: his threat'^, wivn fome one of the company who 
had advanced fartiieit, and faw me, called out 10 the ret.!; that 1 was armed, and pre- 
pared to refift. 

It was then agrcc.'d among the afrembly that finne meib.od of piiniftiment might he 
found that promifed more f’eurity and pr'-fir to the co!!i;)lainant, tu'.d w.'uJd be more 
formidable to tlte guilty. 'i'iK.- man wltom 1 have .-i.hxady mentioned as my bn^ker 
was to take the Have, as if file h:-.d rcallv viei.ued. mid agreed to jiay wliatever 
her mailer flioukl charge as the price, i'lie iae -r !i >.d the modclly to afk ten iiead of 
liaves. He was then to make his demand uu rue 1-r ihe value of ten flaves, and if 1 
carried the matter before the cadi, which he iappoi-.d I JlionkT hardly venture to do, 
he had fuborued wituefTes to pVovethal 1 hadrcceiv<;d of iiim property to that amount. 

On my removal from (mbbe to El I'aflier, I had ce.uled my fmail* remaining pro- 
perty, among w'hich were few articles of value, but many of much ufe to me, to be 
E)dged in the houfe of llofl'ein (tlic owner of the fiave) and his companion. On my 


me! Ve laiwdul, avenge me!’* with 
'-...lutej tlic propevfy of a ddeendam of ivT'.-han 


Miller fnui'ar exprcflions. 


!'■ falfe. ) When a number of people 


nmed (m.ianing hiin- 
culiccled around him. 


• By the law of the Propiu", any illicit conne£lion with tlu* female flaveof another makes the perfon 
cnilty rclponfiljlc for h<-f value to the owmer. Thus the peifonal ii‘juty is cxpiatid. The public offence 
of zipna, whoirdoiu, incurs a paiiifhmcut varying acciirdiug to the cliaratler and circumltanccs of the 
offender ; but ibe polltivc tclliinony of four witueffes is ueccilary to effabliib this fa£t. 


return 
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return thither, which happened within a few days after the accident, I claimed it : 
they refifted, as they alleged, at the fuit of my broker, and would not deliver it till 
the value ol ten flaves fhould be paid to him. I had from the* firft coniidered their 
condufl; as fo violent, that it it reached the ears of the government, the claim muft un- 
queftionably be abandoned j ftnd indeed my advcrlaries had only relied their expect- 
ations on the timidity which they ha,d been acciftonicd to obferve in Chrillians ol the 
country', whofe accufation and CQndemnatioT2 arc in faft the fame. I had not iiegleCled 
to give the. tranfaftion lill the notoriety I could, without having recourfc to public 
authority, and thole to whom I had applied were decidedly in my favour. 1 therefore 
now went to my adverfarics, Ilolfcin and his cimipanion, and in their prefcnce ofllred 
to Ali Hamad a promiffory note for the value'of ten Haves, at the market price on my 
arrival in Kahira. It was refufed ; and wry cheft, in which were foine German dollars 
and other articles, was Hill detained by them j the reft was given up. 

In the mean lime much had been laid on the fubjcct, both among the natives and 
foreigners ; and the flagrant injullice 1 was likely to luffer forcibly ftruck ail that were 
not in a Hate to profit by it, but none more than the Egyptian merchants : they were 
indignant to fee that lo enormous a penalty Ihould be forfeited to thofe who had no 
. claim but effrontery to deniand it ; and that they had no lharc, and were too numerous 
to expect to be all rcwa>'dcd for connivance j atcordiixgly fome of them were diligent 
in carrying the news to the monarch. 

It is not to be imagined that he would have moved in the bufiurfs, from any love of 
juflice, or commifleration with the fuft'erings of a perfon to \vl)^'m himlclf had fhcwi'i 
fuch pointed difrogard,' not to fay manifeft injufticc. But he was told thataiic Franks 
enjoyed great favour with the Senjiaks, and that whatever one of their number fuffered 
in Fur, might be retaliated on the jclabs on their arrival at Kahira, with very little 
eftbrt, by getting their property there feized by the magiftrate, cither- -as an indenmi- 
fication for what fliould have been loft, or a fccurity for what might happen. Add to 
this, he thought his own dignity coinjrromifed, flrould a foreigner thus be permitted to 
vindicate himfelf by force in his country. 1 had indeed been told that the Sultan wds 
apprifed of the tranfa£lion prcvioully to my departure from J'J Faflier, and that he in- 
tended to grant me redrefs ; but after waiting about fifteen days without hearing any- 
thing farther of his intentions, weary of fuffering, I determined to return. I had been 
there but a fliort time when a fulganawy (meftenger) arrived exprefs from the court, 
with orders lor me to repair to LI I* aflier immediately. I’he obje£k of tiie melTage w-as 
kept in prolbund fccrecy, nor could 1 difeover whether it portended good or evil. 1 
left Cobbe the fame evening, and arrived at the end of my journey the following day 
about noon. ‘ 

I repaired as before to the Melek Ibrahim, who on the following day introduced 
me at tht; public- audience. The Sultan, as he retired to the palace after it was over, 
ordered all the parties to appear. Being cotne within the inner court, he flopped the 
white mule on which he was mounted, and began a fliort' harangue, addreffing himfelf 
to Hoflein and Ali Hamad, my fervant, in w-hich he ceiifured, in a rapid and energetic 
ftyle, their Condutl towards me. One,” faid he, turning to Ali, “ calls himfelf 
wakil of the Frank ; if he were a Sherif and a Muflim, as he pretends, he would know 
that the law of the Prophet permits not a Muflim to be wakil to a CaflVc : another calls 
himfelf his friend ; but both are agreed in robbing him of his'property, and ufurping 
the authority of the laws. Henceforth I am his wakil, anti will protedl him.” He 
,tl»en ordered all the parties to repair to the houfe of Mufa Wullad Jelfun, melek of the 

8 jelabs. 
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under whofe appropriate jurifdiftion are all foreign merchants. Hei*c it may 
not Ix' improper to relate briefly how I had been before received by the Sultan. 

On my firll audii'nce 1 was too ill to make much obfervation: I was feated at a dUlance 
from him ; the vifit was fhort, and I had no opportunity of opening a converfation. 
lie was placed on his feat (ciirji) at the, door of his teiA. Some perfon had mentioned 
to hisn my watch, and a copy of Ei^cnius’s Qrammar, which I had with me. He 
alkf'd to fee both ; but after calling his t;yes on each he returned them. The prefent 
I had brought was lliewn him, for which he thanked, me, alid rofc to retire. 

During the following fumraer, the firfl: time I* got adtuilfion to him, he was holding 
a dKvan in the outer court. He was then mounted on a white mule, clothed with a 
fcarler bt nilh, and had on his head a while turban ; which, however, together with part 
of his face, was covered with a thick muilin. On his feet were yellow boots, and the 
fulJIc on which he was feated was of crimfon velvet, without any omapient of gold 
or filver. His fword, which was broad and ftraight, and adorned with a hilt of maflfy 
gold, was hold horizontally in his right hand. A fmall canopy of mulIin was fupported 
over his head. Amid the noife and hurry of above a ihoufnnd perfons wlio were there 
•'.iirembled, I was unable to make myfelf heard, which the nature of my fituation 
obliged me to attempt, though not exa£lly conformable to the etiquette of the court, 
(bat, aiinoH to the exchifion of ftrangers, had appropriated the diwan to the troops, 
tile Arabs, and (aln rs connected with the government. 

On nnothor occafton I contrived to gain admittance to the interior court by a bribe. 
'I'he Sultan was i'.e?ring a cauh* of a private nature?, the proceedings on which were 
only in tiu? Furiau language. H * was lealtid on a kind of chair, which 

was covered with a 'i’urkcy carpel, and wore a rcdYiik turban ; his face was then un- 
coviyed : the imp''rial I word was pl.^ced acrofs his knees, and his hands were engaged 
with a chaplet ul red coral. Being near him I fixed my eyes on him. in order to have 
a perfect idea of his countenance, which, being Ibort-fighteJ, and not thinking it very 
decent to ufe a glafs in his prelence, I had hitherto fcarccly found an opportunity of 
ac(}ui*ing. He fecnicd evidently dil’cotnpofed at luy having obferved him thus, and 
the moment the caufe was at an end he retired very abruptly. Some perfons to whom 
I afterwards remarked the circurnihiuce, feerned to think that his attendants had taught 
.him to fear the magic of the Franks, to the operation of which their habit of taking . 
likeneffes is imagined by foriK? of liu- <.)rientais to conduce. He is a man rather under 
the middle fize, of a complexion adufi. or dry, with eyes full of fire, and features 
abounding in expreflion. Ilis bi'ard is lliort but full, and his countenance, though 
perfeflly black, materially diiTeriug from the negro; though fifty or fifty-five years of 
age, he poffefTes much alcrtnols and artivii-v. 

At another of my vifits 1 found him in tht; Intericr court. Handing, with a fong flaff 
tipped with filver in his right hand, on which he, loaned, and the*fworci in his left. 
He then had chofen to adorn his head with the folds of,a rcd'filk turban, compofed ol; 
the fame material as the wcflcm Arabs ufe for a cinfrture. The mclck Ibrahim pre- 
fented him, in my name, with a fmall piece of filk and cotton, of tile manufafturc of 
Damafeus. He returned tmfwer, Barak uUa fi! — May the blefling of God be on 
him ! — a phrafe in general ufe tin receiving ;uiy favour, and inflantly retired, without 
giving me time to urgf therequefl of whicit I intended the offering fhould be the pre- 
curfor. If is expetlcd t ^ all perfon,*? that, on coming to El Fafher, they fhould bring 
with them a prefent of greater or Icfs value, according to the nature of the bufintFs in 
hand. It is no lei's ulual before leaving the royal refidencc, to afk permiflion of the 
Sultan for that purpofe. "With this laiier form, which was to me uupleafant, I fome- 
. voE.xv, K. timoa 
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times complied, but more frequently omitted it : but o;\ this occafioti, having been long 
.refident there, I thought fit to make a lafl effort to promote my defign. ‘ The day 
preceding that which 1 had fixed for my return happened to be a grdat pubh'c audience : 
I found the monarch feated,dn his throne (cilrji\ under a, lofty canopy, compofed not 
of one material, but of various iluffs of Syrian, and even of Indian fabric, hung ioofely 
on a light frame of wood, no two piecjfs of the fame pattern. The place he fat in was 
fpread with fmall Turkey carpets. The meUks were fcated at fome diffancc on the 
right and left, and behind them a, line of guards, with caps, ornamented in front with 
a fmall piece of copper and a blackioffrich feather. Each bore a fpear in his hand, 
and a target of the hide of the hippopotamus on the oppofite arm. Their drefi; con- 
filled only of a cotton Ihirt of the manufadui-e of the country. Behind the throni? 
were fourteen or fifteen eunuchs, clothed indeed fplendidly in habiliments of cloth or 
filk, but clumfily adjuftcd, without any regard to fize or colour. The fpace in front 
was filled with fuitors and fpedators, to the number of more than fifteen hundred. A 
kind of hired encomiaft flood on the monarch’s left hand, crying out, a plein gorge, 
during the whole ceremony, “ See the buffaloe the offspring of a buffaloe. 

a bull of bulls, the elephant of fuperior ftrenglh, the powerful Sultan Abd-cl-rach- 
man*el>raflud ! May God prolong thy life ! — O Mailer — May God aflill thee, and 
render thee vidorious !” 

From this audience, as from thofe which had preceded it, , I was obliged to retire 
as I had come, without effeding any purpofe. I was told there were Q'-icafions when 
the Sultan wears a kind of crown, as is common with other Afjrxan monarchs j but 
of this pradice I had no 'opportunity tc bear tcllimony. When he appeared m public, 
a number of troops armed with %ht fpears ufually attended him, and feveral of his 
flaves were employed to bear a kind of umbrella over his head, which concealed his 
face from the multitude. When he paffes, all the fpedators are obliged to appear 
barefooted, and commonly to kneel — his fubjeds bow to the earth, but this com- 
pliance is not expeded from foreigners. Even the meleks, when they approach the 
throne, creep on their hands and knees, which gave occafion to an Egyptian to 
remark, that the jarca* in Fur was a melek, and the mclek a jarea — alluding to 
the fervile behaviour of the minillers, and the publicity of women in the domellic 
offices of the palace. 

The Sultan Abd-el-rachman, foon after he became poflefTed of fovereign authority, 
with the oflenfible motive of teflifying his attachment to the religion of the jE*rophet, 
but more perhaps with a view of obtaining greater weight among his fubjeds, by fome 
mark of the confideration of the firfl of Mohammedan princes, thought proper to fend 
a prefent to Conflantinople. It confifled of three of the choicefl eunuchs, and three 
of the moft beautiful female Haves that could be procured. 'I'he Othman Emperor, 
when they were prefented, had, it is faid, never heard of the Sultan of Dar-Fiir, 
but he returned an highly-ornjmiented fabre, a rich peiifTe, and a ring fet with a fingle 
diamond of no inconfiderable value. 


* A female Have. 
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CHAP. M.—Refidnnce with tBe Melek Mufa — DiJJhmlai >n of the Arabs-^InctdenU 
— Return to Cobbe-^ Endeavours to proceed farther info Africa^^T^ecefftty cf exer- 
cj/tng Medicine — FeJiival-^PuniJhment of Confpirathrs — Art of the Sultan— -Atro~ 
cious Conduct of my Kahirine Servant— At length find an Opportunity of Departure^ 
after a conjlraincd Rcfidence in Dar-Ftir of nearly Three Tears. 

MY reception with Mufa W ullad J<j)fuii was very different frpm that which I had 
experienced in the houfe of Mifellim, or Ibrahin?. All the principal people faluted 
me, and fought my coiiverfation. 'I'iie molek, by thofe who knew him, was efteemed 
a man of confummate diflimulation, atul boundlefs ambition ; quick of apprehenfion, 
decifive, and energetic. 1 found him eafy and dignified in his manner ; and, by his 
communication with foreigners perhaps, more polimed, and better informed, than the 
reft of his order. His behaviour toward uiyfelf was complacent ; and he aflfefted to 
feck opportunities of hearing my fentiments on fuch fubjefts as occurred. During 
tliree days we were generally fcated with him, and partook of his table, which was 
remarkable for the abundant fupply, if not for the delicacy of the food. On thefe 
occafions I was indeed frequently harafled with queftions, the fimplicity of which dif- 
gufted me, and was even in fomc infianccs indireftly reviled for my fuppofi’d attach- 
ment to a ft.£l, wiiofojenets among Mohammedans arc thought abfurd and even im- 
pious. However, when they were led to imagine that the favour of the Sultan was 
beginning to brigl .’cn my profpeAs, their difpofition on that head appeared much 
more eafy and tolerant. But i wr - alio frequently imprcfifcd with the clear intelli- 
gence, and pcnotratifig fagacity, with which the ePaims of the refpeftive fuitors were 
inveftigated, and the equity and firr nefs with which they were terminated by this 
»)fficer. Oftener than once even, during my fhort abode with him, the beft con- 
ILriifted plans to difguife the truth, and elude the purpofes of juftice, were laid open, 
and rendered abortive ; for it is remarkable with how much artifice the Arabs, how- 
■ ever ignorant in other refpccls, defend themfelves, whether right or wrong, as long 
as they have any profit to hope, or lofs to dread. So clear is their difeemment, fo 
retentive their memory, and fo firm thc'ir refoltv^aj on rhefe occafions, that no w'ord, 
no look, not even an involuntary tnovement, efeupes ihem, which can in the fmalleft 
degree betray their caufe j and the longeft crofs-examination, or queftions put at the 
greateft diftance of time, will bring to light no fact unfavourable to the intereft which 
they are to defend. * 

In obedience to the Sultan’s command, T gave in an exact ftatement of the property 
I had loft, and fubftantiated the proof by the llrcngeft circumftantial evidence. 
With regard to the flavc, the moft complete r<‘drclH was accorded me. The chaise 
brought againft n)c was judged abfolutely futile, atu! fhe was reftored to her mafter; 
while he, on the other hand, was compelled to give up the theft, &c. which had been 
violently withheld. The plunder which had fallen into the hands of my fervant and 
his accomplice was not fo cafily reftored. The inclek, tired of'gratuitous juftice, 
began to think that a lucrative compofition w'as more eligible. The o'ffenders, who 
had been obftinate in the firft inftance, feeing how the canfe relative to the jarea 
(female flave) had b«en decided, thought proper to offer to the melek marks of their 
gratitude for the lenity rhey expelled from him ; and the Sultan w^ unwilling to 
imagine that the fufferings of a Caffre couiu Jail heavy on himfelf at the day of final 
retribution. In faft, his difguft at the complaints continually preferred, and jealoufy 
and refentment againlt fome of the Egyptians, who in this and other inftances appeared 

i. to 
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to have ufurped his authority, certainly influenced him in the firft part of the proceed- 
ings, rather than any love of juftice. r 

At length the inelek, who in reality was fupreme arbiter of th^ conteft, contented 
himfelf with giving me in intrit^fic value about four head ;of flaves, inftead of twenty- 
four or twenty -five, which at firft he had unequivocally declared due to me, and pro- 
mifed I Ihould receive. And thus ih*; matter was terminated. 

1 a focond time retired to Cobbe, with littlU expectation of ever leaving the country. 
Of the property whiqh the'King’s agents had qn my arrival purchafed, no part of the 
price had yet be>''n difeharged. 1 had been infuked with the mockery of juftice, yet 
obliged to thank my oppreffors for the compe^ation with their corruption and malig- 
nity alone had rendered incomplete. 

1 had not index’d omitted to renew to the niclek Mufa, the yequeft which had been 
previoufly made to Mifeliim and Ibrahim. I 'explained to him in the manner le:.ft 
exceptionable, my intention in coming thither, completely did away all the fLifpicion.s, 
which my enemies bad at firft been affiduous to excite, and too fuccefsful in eftablifii- 
liig; and concluded with defirihg permiflion to go to Sennaar, or to accompany the 
firft ielate# (an armed expedition for the purpofo of acquiring flaves) to the fouih or 
foulh-weft; or fiivally to have a fafe-conduCl:, and one of the Sultan’s flaves. acknow- 
ledged as fuch, to accompany me to Bergoo, (the firft Mohammedan kingdom to the; 
weft). By the firft route 1 hoped to have reached Abyflinia ; or, if iliat had been 
imprafticable, to have gone through Nubia to Egypt, or by Suakem to. ♦he Red Sea, 
and thence to Mocha or Jidda. By the fecond I was almoft cert?*) of fettling I’ome 
important points rclative'to the White River, poflTibly of tracing it to its fourte. And 
by the third, either of pafliug direClly weft, and tracing the courfe of the Niger, or 
of penetrating through Bornou and Fezzan to Tripoli. 

To the firft propofal, he anfvvered in a manner which gave me no reafon to doubt 
his fmeerity, that the road to Sennaar was at prefent impafl’able, the Sultan being as 
yet mafter of but one half of Kordofan ; that the natives of all that part of it which 
remained unfubdued, were his implacable foes, and would infallibly deftroy any perfon 
who came from Dar-l'ur ; that he thought, however, if I waited another year, that 
route might poflibly be more fccure ; and in cafe it Ihould be fo, that he would ufe 
all his efforts to obtain the Sultan’s permiflion for ray departure. Of the Selatea he 
faid, that I flioukl only encounter certain death by attempting it, as bettyeen the 
jealoufy of thofe who accompanied me, and the aftual holtility of the country attacked, 
there would be no hope of efcaping. I hinted that the Sultan might give me a few 
attendtmts, whom I was very ready to pay, and an order to enable me to pals unmolefted, 
as his phyficlan in foarch of herbs. He replied that he would propofo fuch a meafure, 
but did not expedl it would receive the Sultan’s approbation, whom he reprefented as 
very adverfe to ftrangers, and ftill fufpicious of me individually, in confequcncc of the 
reports that had been fpread on ^my arrival. ‘To the third propofal, he ani'wered, that 
he had no hope of my fucceeding ; and if I ftiould attempt it, would by no means be 
anfwerable for what miglit liappen, fmee the utmoft diftruft fubfifted between the 
monarchs of Fur and Bergoo, and the moft implacable enmity to Chriftians in the latter 
country. He concluded with ftrongly recommending it to me to feize the firft oppor- 
tunity of returning to Egypt ; but affured me, that if he coul(^- accomplifli either of 
the meafures ^o much wiihed, he wmld not fail to inform me, and afford me the 
necefl'ary aid. ^ left matters thus w i)e.n I retired to Cobbe, dejected, and little expeft- 
ing to realize even my leall I'anguiae hopes. Not more than fix weeks after this con- 
Ycrfation had taken place, 1 was fent for in haftc to attend the melefc, who was con- 
fined 
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jRaed by an old diforder in his lungs. I found him yet fenfible, but his eyes were 
fixed^ and the rxtrt^nities incapable of motion. In five hours afterwards he expired. 
» Thus were blafted my returning hopes of fuccefs ; for po mediator now remained 
between myfelf and the monarch, and no longer wstp there near the court a man, 
even of feeming liberality and good lenfe, to whom ni" projeQis might fafely be 
opened. ^ • 

The tranfaclions I had been engaged in, and my fiequent appearance in public, had 
given me a degree of notoriety, which Ulhunncd rather than fought. Having learned 
by accident that I was in poffeflion of a few medicines, which indeed we’i’c rather 
ftudioufly concealed, all the town grew jndifpofed, and fought for remedies. Under 
various pretences, I as often as pofliblc declined adminiflering any j but one or two of 
the fick having ccovcri-d, fpread the news of their fuppofed cure, with fuch additions 
as they thought proper. It (hen became necciTary for me to attend at El Fafher, 
whither 1 was feat tor on feveral occations, in tfie courfc of the fubfequent year. Soon 
after Mulii’s death, a metTenger arrived requiring my prefence, but, as is ufual with 
them, without fpecihejig the object. Judging it tnight poflibly be fomething favour- 
able to my iiiti roll:;, I ufed all {x'flible difpatch. On my arrival I was dircctefl to attend 
the faqui ioradgo, ilie p.-incipal imam, w'ho was ill of a fitlula. It appeared that 
palliatives could all. i.'.i m no reiief, and I dvclined the refponfibiiity attached to more 
violent ivinedies. ();. this occuliLin however the Sultan bad feen me, and addreffed me 
pcHbnaliy, re lii'.g jiu that he fiiould give orders for the payment of what was due to 
me, and that lie Ih )..' ? confult my inclination in all things. I began to prcfsniy requeft 
for perniiflion U' hav. ) ; but to this he turned a deaf ear, and foon left the place of 
audience. Aiur.!..! tmu 1 was called to a melek, a man of advanced age, who had 
been blind c'f one eye i or nine years,. but was much difpleafed at being told his diforder 
was inem-able. Many inltanevs of the fame kind occurred. 

I’he lame winter I was font for by Mifcllim, to receive a part of what was due to 
me. lie was at Gidid, a town about forty miles from Cobbe. I was not long 
detained, having been permitted to return in a few hours after my arrival. But the 
payment was made in oxen, a commodity to me of very little value. They however 
aft’orded me lubfiftencc for fome months, whiwh otherwife probably I fhould have 
.wanted. 

The firft week of the month Rabia-cl-achir, this year, was diftinguifiied by a 
feftival which I conceive peculiar to this country — the Gded-el-Nahas, the leathering 
of the kettle-drum. It lalls eight or ten days fuen ihvciy ; during which time the melek^ 
and great men ofl'er to the monarch confiJerabI'. prel'euts. I have known the melek 
of jelabs take w'iih him in hLs vifit of congratulctioa prelents of various kinds, worth '* 
fixty head of Haves. Almoft all, except abiolute mcndicantvS, are obliged to come 
forward with foinc oflering proportioned to their rank. In recompense of this involun- 
tary generofity on the part of the people, a kindnels alaioft as involuntary, but fome- 
what cheaper, is exhibited on the part of the Sultan — his kitchen during the time is 
devoted to the public fervice. But as too great a number of aniiuals .is frequently 
ilaughtered on the firft day, the meat often remains to be devoured in a corrupt ftate ; 
which gave occafiou to fonie one to remark, that the feflivals of Ffir refembled thofe 
of the leopard*. Tie celebrity is alfo marked. by a review of the troops. But as 

*■ It is not ufiial with Mohammedans to tat meat ?« fuel* a ftate- It is reported Ih . Soudan, I know 
not how truly, that the leopard after he lias leizcd his ptey, leaves it till it become putrid before he eats 
of it. 


their 
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their equeftrian excrcifes are no more than a clumfy imitation of thofe of the MatnMks, 
•a more particular defcription of them would afford nothing new. pi'hey ferve however 
to charaderife the mode of, warfare, where vi£tory is always the efled of perfonal 
exertion. The monarch and hif chief officers have fine horfes of Dongola, which they 
mount without (kill, carrying in one hand five or fix javelins, in the ufe of w^hich they 
are adequately expert. * 

During the fummer of 1794* five men, wfto had exercifed confiderable authority in 
fome of the provinces;, were brought to El I'afher as prifoners. It was faid that they 
had been deteded in treafonable coM'fpondence with the hoftile leader (Ha/liem) in 
Kordofan. They did not undergo any foi-m of trial, but as the Sultan chofe to give 
credit to the depofitions that were made againft them, his command ifl'ued for their 
execution, i'hrec of them wore very youjig men, the youngell not appearing to be 
more than feventeen years of age. '^I'wo or them were eunuchs. A little after noon 
they were brought, chained and fettered, into the market-place before one of the cntrancevS 
of the palace, efcorted by a few of the royal Haves, armed with fpears. Several of the 
meleks, by the monarch’s exprefs order, were prefent, to witnefs, as he termed it, 
what they%iight expeft to fufler if they failed in their fidelity. 'I’he executioner 
allowed them time only to utter fomc fhort prayer, when he plunged the knife in the 
neck of the oldeft of them, exadly in the fame manner as they kill a flieep. 'I'he 
operation too is marked by the fame term (jclhchbuh'). He fell and ftrugglcd for fome 
time : the reft fuffered in their turn. The three laft were much agitated, and the 
youngefl wept. I'he two firll liad borne their fate with bccovting firmnefs. The 
crowd that had aflembled, had fcarcely fatiated itfelf with the fpeclacle of their 
convulfive motions while proftrale in the dull, when thf flaves of the executioner 
coolly brought a fmall block of wood, and began, mangling their feet with an axe. I 
was furprifed at this among Mohammedans, whofe decency in all that concerns the 
dead is generally worthy of applaufe. Nor did it diminifh my afioniflintent, that having 
at length cut off their feet, they took away the fetters which had been worn by the 
criminals, in themfelves of very' inconfidcrable value, and left the bodies where they 
were. Private humanity, and not public order, afterwards afforded them fepulture. 

It happened this year that fomc exceffes had been committed by perfons in a ftate of 
inebriation, and the Sultan having had cognizance of the fa£l, could find a remedy 
only in force. He ordered fearch to be made in all houfes throughout the cuintry for 
the utenfils for making merife ; directed that thofe who fiiould be found in a ftate of 
intoxication Ihould be capitally puniftied ; and the women w'ho made it Ihould have 
„their heads ihaved, be fined feverely, and expofed to all poilible ignominy. The 
Turians had however been habituated to merifc before they had known their monarch, 
or the lilam. The feverity of the order, therefore, and the numbers trefpalling againft 
it, defeated the Siiltan’s purpofe. It was indeed put in execution, and a few miferable 
women fuffered unrelenting topfure, and innumerable earthem jars were indignantly 
ftrewed piecemeal in the paths of the faithful ; but the opulent, as is ufual, efcaped 
with impunity, and fome were bold enough to fay, that the eyes even of the Sultan’s 
women were ftill reddened with the voluptuous beverage, while priefts and magiftrates 
were bearing the fulminating edifl: from one extremity of the empire to the other. It 
is certain that, fubfequent to this njew law, the minds of the troops were much 
alienated fronij|^ monarch, and it is bought that no other caufe than this was to be 
fought.. The'lnonarch who admits of no licence will never reign in the hearts of the 
foldiery ; and he mull: give up the hope of their affe^ons, who is difpofed to become 
an impartial cenfor of the public morals. 

>5 
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Innumerable reports had been propagated at different times, that the jelabs would 
b e allowed to depar^. But none was well authenticated ; nay, as afterwards appear^, 
all were falfe. It is probable they were artfully circulated,by order of the Sultan, with 
a view to cajole the foreign merchants, who, having n^w colle^ed the intended num« 
her of Haves, were at a heavy expenfe»for their daily fuftenance, and of courfe ill 
bore the unexplained delay, while bis own merchandize was fold at a prodigious 
advance in Kgypt, In effed, two finall caravans found their way thither, between 
the lime of ray arrival at Fur, and that of my departure ; but they confifted only of 
the Sultan's property, and that of one or tw6 ’individuals, whom he particularly 
favoured. For a great quantity of merchandize having accumulated in his hands, he 
was determined to difpoic of it to advantage, before the other merchants Ihould be 
permitted to produce theirs for fale. 

They were therefore rollraincd by the ftrong arm of power, to favour the monarch’s 
pernicious monopoly ; wliih; the latter, with Angular effrontery, gave out, that he had 
fjnt to negociate with the beys the reception of the commodities of Soudan, on more 
advantageous terms than they had been before admitted. 

'I'he man whom I had brought with me from Kahira as fervant had availed hiinfclf 
•)f the property he had plundered to purchafe leveral flaves. He ftill continued to live 
in an apai-tmeut within the fame inclofure with myfelf, and I occafionally employed one 
of his flaves lo prepare my fiK)d. 

Ho knew t much of me to imagine that 1 fhould lofe any opportunity that might 
oiler of punifiling hi. , ami accordingly was defirous of anticipating my defign. I Had 
received warning of his views, and was cautious, fleeping little at night, and going 
always armed ; not that I much expeded any thing would be attempted by open force, 
though in effeef two men had been viiiploycd by him, under promife of a reward, to 
flranglc; me. Finding that meafure unfuccefsfiil, he obtained fome corrofivc fublimate, 
and put it into a ilifli that one of the flaves was dreffing. She was honeft and generous 
enough to inform me of it, or the ichemc would probably have taken effeft, as I had 
certainly tlicit no fufpicion. 'I hc villain on returning, after a few hours, and ftnding 
that the poifon had not produced its effecf, vented his rage on the flave, and had nearly 
ftrangled her with a cord, when I interfered, and forced him to leave her. The next 
feheme was an accufation of debauching his flaves, -svhich after a tedious invefligation 
before the civil judge, and then the melck of ichibs, I was able to refute. Other 
attempts, planned with fufficient art, w'ere made againlt my life, which, however, I 
had equal good fortune in cfcaping. 

In the fummer of 1795, 1 received the fecond payment for the property in the ^ 
Sultan’s hands, which conlifled of female camels (naka). 'Fhe fame injuftice operated 
on this occaflon as before. After all the otlier ciediiors of the monarch hsri been 
fatisfied, I was dire.£ted to choofe from what rcmaiiied : two of which, as iifual, were 
allotted as equivalent to a flave, though of fo inferior a kind, that three would not have 
been fufficient to purchafe one. 

After having received ihcfe, I was preparing to return to Cobbe,* whpn a meflage 
came to require my attendance on a fick perfon. I'he patient was brother of the 
melek of the jelabs. He was in the laft ftage of a peripneumony, and I immediately 
faw the cafe was defp?rate ; but was forced to remain there with the fick man, 
adminiltcring fuch remedies as his fituation pernutted the application he expired. 
Two guides were font to accompany me home, but coming to a torreiiit that crolfcd 
the road, (it was the middle of the harif, or wet feafon,) they ware tearful of palling 
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uttered, and numbered at the lame luoment on a chaplet ; and Sentences of ihc Koran 
were thou written on a board, vliich t^ <ng uaflicd ofl, the inky water was oflered to 
the fick man to drink, when lie win; no Jong(T able to open his mouth. But though 
this puerile aii.\i»;ty prevailed /b long as the inan remained ali^ e, the moment he was 
dead, all funk into undifturbed oompolurc, except a few of the women, who ofiicio jfly 
difquicted the living, with vociferations of affeded forrow for the dead. 

Near the end of the year 1795, a body of troops was muftored and reviewed, who 
were to replace thofe that had died of the fmall pox in Kordolan, which it was faid 
amounted to more than half the army. The fpoils which had been taken from 
HaOiem, were alfo on this occafion oftentatioufly difplayecl. They confided of eighty 
ilaves, male and female, but the greater proportion of the latter, many of them were 
very beautiful, nor the Icfs interefting, that though the changf; in their fituation could 
not be very important, their countenances were marked with dcl'pondenciy. To thefe 
fucceeded five hundred oxen and two hundred large camels ; the vholc pfoceflion con- 
cluded with eighty horles, and many articles of lefs value bo|nc by flaveS. Shouts 
rent the air, of “ Long live el Sultan Abd-el-rachman el ralhiid ! May God render 
him always viftorious !” 

A fhort time after I caufed a petition to be drawn up, which w^as profeiitcd by Ali- 
el-Chatib to the Sultan, in which I dated my fufforings, requefted payment of w^hat 
yet remained due to me, and permiflion to proceed on my journey to Kordofan. 
Though the perfon who prefented it was a man of confiderable weight, no anfw^r w'as 
given, I therefore follow'cd it up by a vifit in perfon, which I had rtdblved IhoukI be 
my lad:. My arrival was no fooncr known, than I was direded as .before to attend 
fome fick perfon. This I pofulvely refufed to do ; and it was many days before I 
could be admitted at court, for Fowaz, the mclek of Jelabs, was grown tjred of his 
office. I therefore accompanied (nth December ohaiib to the monarch’s 

prefence, and fhortly dated what I came to requed, which the former reconded, though 
not with the zeal that I might have widicd. To my demand of pertniffion to travel 
no aiifwer was returned. But the generous and hofjtitablo monarch, who had received 
from nte the value of about 750 piafters in goods, and notwithftanding that my claim 
w'as well fupporte‘d, condefeended to give me tw'cnty meagre oxen, in value about j 20 
piafters ! \ he date of my purfe w'ould not permit me to refufe even this mean fupply, 

and I bade adieu to El Faflier, as 1 hoped for ever. 

Another accident happened at this time, which awaked my attention to perfonal fe- 
curity. Being retired at night to a fmall diftance from my apartment, a fpear was 
thrown over the fence, grazed my ftioulder, and ftuck in the ground near me. I ran 
to the place whence it came, but law no one, and in vain endei^voured to difeover the 
owner of it. . 

Having applied the value of the oxen to preparatives for the journey to Egypt, the 
report of the caravan^s departure growing daily ftronger, I loft no lime in joining the 
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tliabtf who was thai encamped at Le Haimer, (3d March 179^,) a foiall village about 
three days' journey north of Cobbe, where was a tolerable fupply of water, but no 
other requifite for Mving. 

I’wo nights previoufly to leaving Cobbe I received a lefter, imprefled with the feal 
of Fowas, mclck of jelabs, ifnporting that he (Fowas ; had obtained from the Sultan 
for me the pemiiflion I had fo often earneftly foqght, viz. of paffng through Kordofan 
to Sennaar, and that nothing remained bfit to repair to El Fafher, and fet out from that 
place. My aftoni/hnsent was great at finding that what had fo'conllantly and contume- 
lioufly been refufed, ihould now be fponlaneoufly-c^dcrcd. I therefore immediately went 
to feme of the merclianis, ia whom I had the greatefl: confidence, to inquire tluur opinion. 
All of them ftrongly difl'uadod me frofti paying any attention to the meick's letter, 
hinting at the lame time that thev underftood what it nu ant. 1 acquii;fcod, notwith-. 
{landing my eanielt tafive of going caftward ; and it afterwards was j^oved to me 
in a way fiifficiently clea;-, I’lat this letter was the refult of a fcheme concerted betw'een 
the mclek and my forvant Ali, by which it was contrived that I lliould reach the caftem 
confine, and then? perilh by the hands of my attendants. 

During my refidi'ncc at El Faflior and Cobbe, I had been repeatedly alTured, and 
that from thole peri’ons who were bell informed, that the Sultan never meant to permit 
my departure ; and the imperfeef compenfation he had direded for W'hat had been 
brougiit him confirmed that ojiinion. liut as I knew much is done among perfons of 
that def'eripliou by whii'pers, I took care to fpread them thickly in his way. To the 
chabir I pronmed ai' ample rccoinpence for his afliltance, and fet before him the con* 
fcquences of his appearing in K'ahlr.; without me. I alfo offered proofs that I had been 
able to difpatch letters to l-g} pi, unknowm to the g(*vrrnmcni here. The chabir did 
not negled to life his inten.*il with 'he Sultan; and whether the latter was really in* 
timidated by tliefe vain infimiations, •whether he had begun to h(.>ld a more favourable 
opinion of me, from my having been lu long in the country without attempting any 
thing improper, or whether he was not in reality much more tranquil and indifferent 
cut the fubjed than we at that time imagined, 1 cannot oven now with certainty affirm. 

\Vc arrived at Le Haimer about a month before Ramadan, and it was not till the 
fixth day of El Hedge, the fccond month after ’hat faff, that \vc adually commenced 
our journey to Egypt. In the mean time, having pitclied thi? tent under a great tree, 
where we were mcltered from the rays of the fun, and in tolerable fecurity, I fed on 
polenta (ar-aV/?) and water with the cainel-drivirs. I had coilcded eight camels for 
the journey, but the beft of them was ftolen while grazing. Another died, and to 
fupply his place I was obliged to feck one on credit, for my wliolc exchangeable pro- 
perty at that time amounted only to about eight piaffers. 

While the caravan w^as affembling, an incident happened which may deferve mention. 
The Muggreblns of Elwah, having paffed by Selime croffpd the defers (a route of three 
or four days) to Dohgola, where they carried off goods and captives. Among ihe/e 
w?as a Dongolefe girl, of fourteen years of age, who W'*as fold in Upper Egypt, and 
carried to Kahira, where flic ,was bought by an Arab, who had afterwards returned to 
Dar-Fur with his property. The girl being recognized by feme Dongolefe, of her 
own tribe, refident in Fur, the quef lion came before the mclek of the diffridl, and was 
referred to the monarch. Her mafter pleaded tlie purcliafe at a valuable confidera- 
tion ; but it was decided ;hat having been free, fhc was not a fubjefl of falo, and the 
was reftored to her friends. 

This pretext of an accufation for purchafmg free perfons is often ufed to extort 
money from rich merchants, and an inllance happened, within my knowledge, in which 
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the purchafer was condemned, not only to forfeit two females, but to pay a tine ul 
feven flaves for each. Such is tiic foie attention which the government pays to the 
freedom of the fubjeCi. * 

Our voyage, once conimenc<|d> was continued with little remarkable, except the vio- 
lent heat. We returned by the only caravap route, Bir cl malah, I.eghe.i, Selimc, 
Shcb, and F.lwah. Our provifions wwre indifferent, and in fmall quantity. The camel- 
drivers regaled themfelvcs with the flefh of 'hofe animals, when they chanced to be 
difabled on the road| When wc came to Beiris we were met by a caflicf, W'ho wel- 
comed the jclabs with an exhibition ^of fire works ; on this occalion he treats the chief 
merchants with coffee, and prefonts to each a benifli of coarfe cloth, worth about a 
guinea, expefting, howevi’r, in return, a Have from each, worth at leaft ten guineas. 
"When I arrived at Affnit it was four months fince I had eaten of animal food. The 
hard living, heat, and fatigue, occafioned a diarrhea which much w'cakened me; hut 
before leaving Affiut, w'hcre I paffed about twenty days, it was confidcrably abated. 


CHAP. III . — Topography of T'lir, with fomi account of its ’various hihabitants. 

THE town called Cobbe, as being the principal rcfidence of the mtnxhants, and 
placed almoff in the direft road from the north to the fouth extremity of the country, 
(hall, for the fake of pcrfpicuity, though not centrally fituatcd, be confidered as the 
capital of Dar-Fiir. 

I found it to be in lat. 14" 1 1' long. E. G. 28“ 8'. This town is more than two 
miles in length, but very narrow , and the houfes, each of which occupies within its 
inclofure a large portion of ground, are divided by confidcrable waftc. The principal, 
or poffibly the only view of convenience by which the natives appear to have been 
governed in their choice uf fituation aitd mode of building, mull have been that of 
having the rcfidence near the fpot rented or inherited by them for the purpofe of culti- 
vation. The town is full id trees of feveral kinds, among which are the palm, deleib, 
&C. but chi»;tly the heglig and the nebliek, w'hich give it an agreeable ajipearance at a 
fmall diftance, for being fituated in a plain, it is not dilliadly vifible more than four or 
five miles in any diri;ciion. 

During the rainy I'eafon, the ground on which it (lands is furrounded by a wadi or 
torrent. Fronting it to the ca(l, (for the town extends from north to fouth,) is a 
mountain or rock, diflinguifhed by the lame appellation. It is not mcmoralile for its 
height, nor indeed for any thing but as being the refort of hyenas and jackals ; yet it 
forms part of sa ridge of hills, or rocks, for there is little earth on them, which runs 
from north to fouth for many leagues. 

The inhabitants are fupplied with water from wxlls, of fmall depth, which arc dug 
within the inclofure of rhany o.f the houfes ; but the befi of them arc thofe which are in 
or near the bed of the torrent. The water is generally turbid, and though not appa- 
rently poffefling any injurious quality, has often an ungrateful flavour. The quantity 
too is not always equal to the public confumpiion, which fometimes throws the people 
into diflicuUies before the periodical return of the rains. Their manner of digging is 
fo unfkilful, that the foil often coHapfes j and the fame well is« feldom ufeful for more 
than three or four months fucceflively. 

I’here are fome villages, at fmall diftances, in various directions from Cobbe, which 
are dependent on it, and inereafe its apparent population. To the N.E. by N. Heller 
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ffafla n, inhabited altogether by the people of Dongola. It has been * governed majiy 
years by the Chabir Haflan wullad Nafr, one of the oldeft. of them, who liud been for- 
merly once, or more than once chabir (leader) of thejclabs on their journey to Kah?ra, 
and a tnan, as I have generally underftood, refpeftable far his talents and his virtu :?s. 
North and north-weft, Niikti and Hellet-humma. So’ith, Hellet-cl- Atamnc and liellct 
Jcmin-ITlIah. South-weft and weft, He&let-el-Fukkara and Bweri. There arc fome 
other fmallcr ones, the names of which*! have either never learned or have forgotten. 

On all fides Cobbe is furrounded by a plain. To the weft and fouth-weft it extends 
to the foot of Kerda and Malha, two rough mountains or rocks,* at about twenty miles 
diftance in that diri'ftion. South it is bounded by Gebel Cufa, at near twelve miles 
difiance, near which art; fwn ftnne villages. South-caft it extends to Barboge, and is 
there b<mndod, on the north-caft, by Gebel Wanna, aitd on the eaft-fouth-eaft by a wadi 
or torrt'nt, which bear? its name, and the fands (goze) beyond it. But to the caft 
there is no extent ol‘ lev' l gnuind ; the whole road from Sweini north, to Gidid 
fiiuth, being bounded in that diredion by a mountain, firft under the name of Tcga, 
and then under that of Wanna. Gebel Cobbe ftands ahnoft infulatod, and is placed 
wt'll of the latter. In Cobbe there arc very few houfes, perhaps none, inhabited by 
natives of Fiir. Tin- people are all merchants and foreigners. The other more 
noted townr of the i nipire are, Sweini, Kiiriua, Cubcabia, Rih ('.uuro, Slioba, Gidid, 
(.lellc. Sweitii is fituated almoft north of Cobbe, at ilte diftance of more than two 
days diligent travelling. • Ivourma, a fmall town, weft by fouth, at the diftance of four 
and a ha!’ or five hours — twelve or thirteen miles. Cubcabia, a more confiderable 
one, it V as not in my ])ower to vifit, but it is delcrilujd as nearly due weft, at the diftance 
of two diiys and a half. 'I’ln' niad is rocky and mountainous, and of courfe may be 
fuppofeti fomewhat circuit jus. ('ours, a place, of little* note, north-weft by weft, at five 
hours and a half travelling IVom Cobl e. Ril is fomething more than three days re- 
moved f rom it, in the diredion fouth-fouth-caft ; and as tl«e road is good and lies 
through a plain, this cannot be eftimated at much Icfs than fixty miles. . Shoba is two 
days and a half from Cobbe. 

Gidid is m;arlj' fouth-eaft, and about one day and a half from Cobbe. Gclle is not 
far from Cubcabia, but fome hours further removed to the fouth. Sweini Is the 
general refort of the merchants trading to Egypt, both in going and returning, and 
thcncc derives its chief impc'rtance. Provifions, of inoft kinds which the country 
affords, are found there in plenty, and wliile ih<‘ jelabs remain there, a daily market is 
held. The Chatib, and fome other of the principal merchants have houfes there, for 
the convenience of lodging their propc^rty, as the caravans pal's and repafs. A melek, 
with a fmall number of troops, is always ftatioried tltere to receive them. The town 
therefore may be confidercil as in fume mcalure the key of that road, though not en- 
tirely fo, as there are two others which lead Iromihe center of Dar-Fur towards Egypt, 
without going to Sweini. • 

The poorer pt^ople who »conftantly live there, art? either of the province called 
Zeghavva, or Anibs. . 

in Kourma, the merchants who occupy almoft the whole of the placej are called the 
Jeiara, moft of them born in the Upper Egypt. Exclufively of them and their de- 
pendents, the number of people in that town is inconfiderable. Twice in the week a 
tnarket is held there ft.;* meat and other provifions, as at Cobbe. 

• • Here is one among many inllaiireK of tacit fubmiflion to tlie authority of the head of a tribe, though 
uiifurnilhed with any exprefs deputatiou from the government. 
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Cubcabia is a confidcrable town, and its inhabitants various and numerous. It forms 
the key of the wefteru roads, as Svvdni of the northern ; and is the depot of all the 
merchandize that is brought from that quarter. A market is held ihere twice a week, 
in which the chief metlium of exchange for articles of fmall value is fait, which theioha* 
bitants nnike by colletling and foiling the earth of thofe places where horfes, afles, or 
other animals have been long ilationary. This Inarket is celebrated for the quantity of 
tekeas, and lor the manufacture, if lif it ma),- be called, of leather, vi'hich they are 
very dextrous in (hipping of the hair, tanning, and then forming into large and durable 
lacks for corn, (gerattbs,) water, (ra^/^) and otiier purpofes. The tokeas are cotton 
cloths, of five, fix, or eight yards long, and eighteen to twenty-two inches wide: they 
are ftrong but coarl'e, and form the covering of ail the lower clafs of both fexes. The 
inhabitants arc partly k’urians, who fpeak their own language, in part Arabs, and partly 
from feme of the weltcrn countries, as Bergoc, &c. I'here art alfo feme of the race 
called Fclatia,'and other deferiptions. 

In Cours are tbnnd fome merchants from the river j the remainder areFukkara, wdio 
alFcd extraordinary lanctity, and are diltinguiflied for their intolerance and brutality to 
Itrangers. Ril is inhabited partly by Furians; but there arc alfo Ionic foreign mer- 
chants. During the reign of Sultan Teraub there appear to have been many more 
there; for he had built a houfc, and made the town his ufual refidcnce in time of peace. 
But Abd-t'l-rachmaii has abandoned it, probably from the fear attendant on ufurpation. 
Kil* is the key ol the fouth and call roads, as Cubcabia of the weft, and Sweini of the 
north ; and ihcreforo a melek with a body of troops commonly refides ihef c, as a guard 
to the frontier, and to keep the Arabs, who abound in that neighbourhood, in fubjec- 
tion. It is a place cmiiirntiy fitted for the imperial refidence, being abundantly fupplied 
with frcih water from a large pool, which is never completely dry, with bread from 
Said t, with meat, milk, and butter from the Arabs, who breed cattle, and with vege- 
tables from a foil well adapted to horticulture ; nor are they without a kind of tenacious 
clay, which, w'ith little preparation, becomes a durable material for building, in 
Shoba, another town of fomc note, was anhoufe of Sultan Teraub. I he place is laid to. 
be well fupplied with water, and there are fomc chalk pits near it, from which that ma- 
terial was drawn at the time I w^as in the country, d’hefe pits were then ahnoll 
cxbaufted, for the purpofe of adorning the royal rcfulencc, and fomc others, with a kind 
of white-walh. In Shoba refide fomc jcltibs; the reft of the people arc Ffirlans, and 
occupied in other purfuits. 

Gidid has alfo a competent ftipply of water, and is near the road from Cobbe to Ril. 
Its bearing from the former is fouth-eaft. It is a town of Fukkara, who are reported 
to be fo little famous for hofpilality, that they will hardly furnilh to a traveller water to 
allay his third. In this town arc many houfes, and fome of them belong to merchants 
who derfye tbdr origin from the eaftward. 

Gclle was efteenied Jefs llourilhing than moll other towns of Dar-Fur, being under 
the galling tyranny of a prit.fi. The Faqui Scradge, one of the two principal 
Imams of the Suit, m, a man of intrigue and confumniatc hypocrify, had gained an 
afcendancy over his maltcr, and diftanced all competitors at court. Gelle was his 
native place, and the people of the town were become Ins dependents. His unfated 

* Sultan Teraub ufed always to rtfide at Ril, but tbc prrfwnt tnonarcb, or ufurper, is induced by his fears 
to wander from place t(j place. The firll place 1 faw him at was Hcglig } the next was Tini ; the third was 
Tcndflli, where he paflld abuul a year. 

f The Ffl»'ians, ii may be remarked, dIftJnguini iht fjurh part of ihcir empire by tliU term, as well as 
till. Egyptians. 
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uvaricc left them neither apparel nor a mat to lie on ; and his immortal malice perfecuted 
them for having no more to plunder- The greater part of the people arc cither 
Corobati or Felatia ’(two tribes) ; of the latter fort is the laqiti. 

ITie greater part of the j>eoplc iiihubiting Cobbe ’confills, as hath been already 
obferved, of merchants. The generality of them are cmpl yc-d in trading to Egypt, and 
fomeof them are natives of that country ; but th^ greater number comelrom the river. 
I’he latter clafs, if from circumflancevS a c onjcclure may be hazarded, feem firft to have 
opened the dired cojnmunication between Egypt a^id)*’ur. For many years their native 
countries, Dongola, Mahas, and all the borders of the Nile as far as Sennaar, which, 
according to roporr, are in all the gilts of nature much fuperior to Dar-Fur, have been 
the Icciie of devaftatiori and bloodlhcd, having no fettled government, but being con- 
tinually torn by internal divifions, and haraflbd by the inroads of the ihaikic and other 
tribes of Arabs, who inhabit the region between the river and the Red S;:a. Such of 
the natives as were in a condition 'o iupport themfelvcs by traffic, or by manual labour, 
in coniequenci- emigrated, and many oi thoiii retired to the weft, d’hefc people, 
accudomed in their native country to’a fhort and cafy cojnmunication with Eg}qit, and 
ittipc'lled bv the profpebt of iinuienfe profit, which a farther attempt of the lame kind 
proinilcd tiicm, opened the route which the jelabs now purlue, Buf to return to 
C'.obbe. 


Some Tigypli-ms, chiefly^ from Said, a few Tunlfmcs, native:, of 'rripoii, and others, 
come anu’ gt? .'ith the caravans, only remaining long enough to loll their goods. 
Odk'r.-- hiiVk ne'.rried : Dar-Fii,", and arc now pcrfebtly naturalized, and recognized 
as to the Sultan. The Fathers being no more, the chiidi-en arc. in. many 

inflances eilabiifhcd in their room, and are engaged in'the lame ocettpations. 

r. inainder of them confifis of f.-reigncr.s, coming from Dongola, Mahas, Sen- 
naar, :uui Ivor. iolan, who are generally remirked as iiidefatigublc in commerce, but 
Jariny,, ri i'Jef's, and fediti<niSj which cottfidoration has induced the prelent Sultan to 
uJe I' liK.' eflbris to banifii them from his dominions,') and the ofisprlng of thofe whofe 
parents iiuvo emigrated, and who are themfelvcs born hi D.ir-Fur. d'he latter are often 
people of debauched manners, and not rem irkable lor the fame Ipiric of enterprif’e at; 
ilie actual emigrates. Gradually loioj.'d 5i> the Jeqjofilin vviiich c<jerces their external 
deportment, and feeks to cnilh and Ib riliz! evan ih,- ieeds of energy, fomewhat of the 
fpiril of their progenitors yet reniejn.. ; the afiectioiis n.l vd are turned alk.ince, but not 
tradicated. 'rhepuflies that fliouid h.ive !>. ui maoh i/J k’v/'rmo", oppofed revert to 
Tartaruvs. The luxuriancy of mental th. n-gh repuifed and forcibly inverted, 

ftill extends its ramifications. It.s pallefcent lliout.- pierce the dunginll, wlten not per- 
mitted to open themfelvcs to the influent of llie fan. 1 lie active mind may defeend 
to brutal fenfuality, when it can no longer expand itihil in a mure fane exeiTifc. * 

The people firlt mcntioneil comniiinly among thcnii. Ives ul'c the language of Barabra, 
though tiiey alfo fpe’ak Arabic. The latter are generr;liy iniacquainred with any 
language but the Arabic. They ufually intermarry with eat;!! oilier, or with the Arabs. 
Some of them avoid marrying, ami cohabit only with their Haves, feldom’takingto wife 
a Furian woman. Both thefe deferiptions of men are eafily diflinguiflvable from the 
natives of the country being ufually of a more olive complexion, tmd having a form 


* On the cad of Fiir there is a irtieuhr tfihe of Ara?)s, who euil their liair, as it were, in a biifliy wifr^ 
Tcftnibling that of the antient figures in l he ruins of Pcr^poiis. It is probable ibat many fiagineiits of 
ancient nations may be fouiitl In the inlet ior of Africd^ Cailhagiiiiaus expelled by the Komans^ Vandals 
bv UelilaiiuB. &c. &c. 
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of vifage more nearly rcfcmbling the European, with ftort curly black hair, but not 
wool. They are a wcll-ftzed and well-formed people, and have often an agreeable and 
expreflive countenance, though fometinies indicating (if fo much faith may be given to 
phyfiognomy) violent paflioii&;.and a mutable temper. Such are the inhabitants of 
Cobbe. South-call of the town, in a large .open fpace adapted to the purpofe, a 
market * is held twice in the week, ■ (Monday and Friday,) in which are fold pro- 
vifions of every kind, and, in Ihort, all the commodities which the country produces, 
or w'hich are derived from Egypt aid other quarters. Slaves however, though fomc- 
times brought to the market, are now commonly fold privately, which is not unfre- 
quently complained of as an evil, inafmuch as it facilitates the fale of fuch as have been 
ftolcn from other quarters. Tlie people of H:n*abra and Kordofan cannot relinquifii 
their favprite liquor, and as all who drink perhll in drinking till they are completely 
inebriated, the natural violence of their temper is lucrcafed, and gives occafion to con- 
tinual difputcs, which frequently are not decided vviiiiout blows, and occafioiially 
terminate in bloodllicd. 

I'here are in the towm four or five mcclebs, where boys are taught to read, and, if 
they wilh it, to write. Such of the Fukkani as fill the office of lecturer, indrud gra- 
■tuitoufly the children of the Indigent ; but from thofe who are in eafy circumflances 
they arc accullomcd to receive a finall remuneration. I’wo or three lecture in the 
koran, and two others in w hat they call e/w, theology. 

There was, at the time of my arrival, only one fmali inofque, a little fquare room, 
formed by walls of clay, where tlie Eukkara were accuftomed ro meet thrice in the 
week. The Cadi of the place was a certain Faqui Abd-el-raclmun, a 'man much in 
the decline of life, originally oC Sonnaar. lie Iiad ftudied at the Jama-el-a>iher in 
Kahira, and was much reputed in the place for the jullice imd impartiality of his de- 
cifions, and the uniform laiidity of his life. He funk under the weight of years and 
infirmity, during the fccond year after my arrival, and the charge of Cadi was com- 
mitted by the monarch to another, who was ahnoft incapacitated from executing the 
duties or it, as well by a painful diforderas by his great age. 'J'hc more adive part of 
the office, therefore, was difeharged by his fon, wdio was as reniark.al)lc for corruption 
as the Faqui Abd el-rachman had been for integrity. Whether from indignation at 
this man’s unworthinefs, or envy of his pre-eminence, is uncertain, a divifion enfued 
among the Fukkara, and part of them united under liaffan, part under Bi;llilu, a man 
faid to be learned in the laws, but of a forbidding and ungracious deportment. The 
former, with the countenance and afliftancc of the Sultan, had commenced building a 
tnofquc more fpacious than that above mentioned ; but I obferved it went on llowly, 
though the material for building was nothing belter or more cofliy than clay. 
The area inclofcd was about fixty-four feet fquare, and the walls were to be three feet 
thick. 

* In tlic market liclcl at Cobbr, there are flaughtcrcd ordinarily from ten to fifteen oxen, and from forty 
to fixty fhcep ; bet all the villages, fix or eight miles round, arc thence I'upplitd. 

It i.-i ufuaf for the people of the town to lay in their anniiui flock of grain when chcapcfl, wliich is com* 
roonly about the month of December. At that lime two, iomelimes three mids (pecks) of millet (donk) 
may be had for a firing of beads, wortit about one penny llcrling in Kahira. 
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CHAP. IV. — On Phe Mode of travelling in Africa — Scafons in Dar-Fur — Animals-^ 
Quadrupeds — Birds — Reptiles and Infcils—Mcti’h and Minerals -—"Plants. 

ONE mode of travelling, with fniall variations, obtains through all the north ol 
Africa. I mean by caravans (from Iv^ru, toVamlcr from place to pl.icc\ When 
the inhabitants have occafion to pafs the boundaries of their refpettive ftates, they 
form thcmfeivcs into a larger or fmalfer body,,i!nifetl under oifc head. 'I'hcir aflb- 
ciation is produced by confiderations of inufual convenience and lecurity, as even the 
mod eafy and fafefl of the roads tliey are to pafs, would y(.'t be difficult and dangerous 
fur a fingle traveller. 

Three diftind caravatts are employed in bringing Haves, and other commodities, 
from the interior of Alrica to Kahira. One of them c«nne.s flraight from Murzuk, 
the capital of luzzan. ati()ther from Sennaar, and the third from l'’ur. They do not 
arrive at fixed periods, but after a greater or lefs interval, according to the fucceft- 
they may have had in procuring fluvcs, and fuch other articles as are fitted to the 
market, the orders of their rclpccUve rulers, and various other accidental circum- 
ftances. 

I'he Fexr.an caravan is under the bell regidaiions. The merchants from that 
place employ about fifty <lays in their paffage from Murzuk to Kahira ; which city 
tht'y as often s poffible contrive to reach a little before the commencement of Rama- 
dan, that Juch us fitid themfcJveb incliiud to perform the pilgrimage, may be prepared 
to accompany the Tmlr of Mifr. Tlu* fale of their goods feldom employs them in the 
city mucli more than two months; •ifter the expiration of which, thof<‘ who have no 
tlefign of vifuing Mecca return to ilieii native country. 'I'lic .arriv 'd of this caravan 
is generally annual. 

The other two are extremely various in their motions ; fometimes not appearing in 
Tg\pf for the fpacc of two or even tliree years, foinetiine.s two or more diffinct 
caravans arriving in the fame year. 'I'he perpetual changes in tiieir fevcral govern- 
raents, and the cajirices ol their difpots, are .''i .1 gr^at ti^gree the occafion of this 
irregularity. I he road alfo between thefe two places .and Kahira, is . ften inleftcd 
by bodies of independent Aiab'., as (hat of Sennaar, by llie .Vbabde ami Shaikie, and 
that of I'lir by the Cubba-Beefti and Bedeial : the iatii-r i,'. however for the moll part 
much lafer th;in the funner. I'lie tlepaitureof a caravan from Dar-Fiir fa.rms an im- 
portant evimt. It engages the attention of the whole aoiuiiry far a ticae, and even 
ferves as a kind of chronol- >gicai epocha. 

The period of their arrival in Kahira is at um.i i Ju as tlitu of their departure; for 
they travel indifferently either in winter or fanim .r. The journey, from Affuan to 
Sennaar requires much lefs time than that from Aitiut to Dar J’iir. 

Many obllacles exiff; to thucreclion of any perinaneifl marks by winch the roads 
of the defert might be diftlnguiflied. ATt I have obferved that th» jieopic of our 
caravan, in fuch places as afforded ftoncs for the jiurpole, iifed to colle^l: four or five 
large ones, thus raifing fmall heaps at proper diflances from each other. This affortls 
them fome faiisfadtion at their return ; but in many places, where the fund is loofe and 
deep, it becomes impracb-able. They arc then obliged to rely on the facility acquired 
by habit, of diftinguifhing the outluic and charatteriflic features of certain rocks, as 
they are perfeftly ignorant of the compafs, and very little informed as to the fixed 
liars. Though the names of the con(lellation.s be little known to them, yet they dif- 
tinguilh fuch as may guide them in their courfc during the night. Witli all thefe aids 

however 
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hbwerer thdr demdons from the true line are not inlrcquent. Three times, in the 
CDurfe of our joum^, the whole caravw was quite at a lols for the road, though fome 
of the members of it had made ten or twelve different joumies to and from Dar>Ffir» 
Djiring the whole of my route % had reafon to fufped that die accounts in books of 
travels, which have generated fuch terrific nodons of the moving fands of Africa, are 
greatly exaggerated. While we reihained p.t Leghea, indeed, a violent gsde fprang 
&om the north-well, and Taifed a cloud of fand. At that dme I placed a wooden 
bowl, capable of cofitaining about (two gallons, in the open air. Thirty mmutes had 
elapfed when it appeared completely filled with land. Our companions indeed affected 
to relate various (lories of caravans that had beoi overwhelmed. But as neither time 
nor place were adduced, it would feem not unrealbnabic to doubt the truth of the 
affertiomF . . 

If caravans have been thus buried on their road, it may be prcfuuied that accident 
can only have happened after they have been deprived of the power of moving, by the 
inBuence of a hot wind, want of water, and other caufes. A number of men, and 
other animals, found dead, and covered with fand, would be fuflicient ground for fuc- 
ceeding native travellers to believe, as they are ftrangers to ratiocination, or, though 
not entirely perfuaded, to relate, as they delight in the marvellous, that the perfons 
they had found had been overwhelmed on their march ; when in fad this accumulation 
had not happened till they were already dead. But perhaps the matter fcarcely merits 
Uus difeuBion. 

Our company confifted of nearly five hundred camels. This ''exceeds the number 
ufually employed by the jelabs on their return from Egypt, which is often not more 
than two hundred. In pafling from Dar-Ffir to Egypt, they efteem two thoufand 
camels, and a thoufand head of Baves, a large caravan. Of perfons of other countries, 
but particularly Egyptians, trading for themfelves, there were not more than fifty, 
including five or fix Coptic Chriftians, whofe admittance in Dar-Fur the monarch of 
that country has fince forbidden. Several of this number were Muggrebincs, or 
Occidental Arabs; the remainder, amounting to one hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred, including the chabir, or leader, were fubjeds of Fur. Few particulars of 
other caravans are known to me but by report. ^ 

The Arabs and jelabs find the camel too indifpenfabic to their long and fatiguing * 
voyages, *not to employ much care in nourifhing him. This fhip of th« land, 

as he is called, is exclufively the bearer of their fortunes, ^pd the companion 
of their toils. Much care is obferved in rearing him, and not unfrequently the 
merchant pays nearly as much for the camels to carry his merchandize, as he did for 
the commodities themfelves ; what then mud be the profit that covers his expenfes, 
his fatigue, indemnifies him for accidental Ioffes, and yet leaves him a gainer ? But if 
this patient and enduring animal be thus rendered fubfervient to their wants, or thdr 
avarice, he is not at leaft tortured for their caprice. 

Horfes are very little ufed by the jelabs. They generally fumifh themfelves with 
Egyptian affes, which alleviate the fiitigue of the way, and are ^^fterwards fold in 
Soudan at an advanced price. The flrength and fpirits of this animal are recruited 
with a Imall quantity of draw and water ; the horfe has not the fame recommendation; 
and thefe people, though not averfe from parade in cities, find the labour and hazard 
of tjhefe voyages too enormous, not to augment their profits by all poBible economy. 

The provifions they ufe are fcanty and indifferent, and by no means tedify any fore- 
fight for the neceffities of the fick, or for the procradinaddn of the voyage by thole 
innumerable accidents that may befal them. 
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I 'tiid not obferve that any of them were fumifhed with dried meat, as is commcm 
with the Fezzanners. But few ufed cofliee and tobaccoj and the reft cofntented them* 
felves with a leath^n bag of flour, another of bread baked hard, a leathern vefTcl of 
tioney or treacle, and another of butler* The quantity of each was reguUted by the 
number of perfons, and feldom exceeded what is abfolutely neceflary. In travelog 
fFom Dar>Fur to Fgypt another article Is much jn ufe, efpccially for the Haves, which 
Egypt itfelf does not afford, or produces, in no quantity. The grain chiefly in ufe 
among the Fftrians is the final 1 kaffob, called among them dokn (millei). Of thfe, 
after it has been coarfely ground, they take a qu?r!rity, and having caufed it to undergo 
a flight fermentation, make a kind of pafte. This will keep a long time, and when 
about to be ufed, water is added to "it ; if properly made, it becomes a tolerably 
palatable food. But the natives are not very delicate. From its acidity they efteem it 
a preventive of thirft. The fermentation gives it alfo a flight power of incbipMng, and 
it has a narcotic tendency. The fubdance fo prepared is called ginfeia. * I’he want of 
materials for fire on the road prevents the ufe of rice, and other articles that would 
require cookery. 

Experienced travellers, among every ten camels laden with merchandize, charge 
one with beans, and ftraw chopped fmall, which, fparingly given, ferves them during 
the greater part of the voyage. Thofe with whom I travelled were not fo provided, 
thefe articles being then very dear in Egypt ; and in confequence numbers of camels 
perifhed. In coming frlin Dar-Fur, they ufe for the fame purpofe the dokn, and 
coarfc hay cr the ronntry, hut not altogether with the fame falutary cffecf. 

I’hc water, in leaving Egypt, is commonly conveyed in goat fkips artificially pre- 
pared } but no fkill can entirely prevent evaporatios. On their marcli from Soudan 
to Egypt, the jclabs oftener ufe ox hides, formed into capacious facks and properly 
foafoned with tar or oil. A pa'r of-thefe is a camel’s load. They Keep the water in a 
better (late for drinkitig than the fmaller ; and thefe facks are fold to great advantage 
through* 'Ut Egypt, a pair of the beft kind being fometimes w'onh thirty piaftres. They 
;ire the common inftruments for conveying water from the river to different parts of each 
towm. I'he camels arc not allowed to partake of this ftore, which, after all the care 
that can be taken of it, is often very nauieot:.'-, from the tar, the mud which accom- 
panies the water in drawing, hear, &c. Six of the fmaller fliins, or two of the larger, 
are generally efteem^'d fufficient for four perfons for as many days. 

The Cubba-Beefli, and the Bedoiat, the latter of whom feem to me Rot of Arab 
origin, when they make any attempt on the caravans, commonly fliew themfclvcs be- 
tween Leghea and the Bir-el-Malha. But this mad is fo ill provided with any thing 
that is neceflary for the fuftenrtnee of man or bead, that neither the wandering tribes, 
nor the ferocious animals, which infeft other parts of the coiuinenf, are commonly 
found there. The Egyptians and other whiles therefore, though ihc^y commohly carry 
fire-arms with them from the north, generally take advantqge of ike market of Fur, 
and return without any. Tfhe natives of Soudan arefrimifeed with a h’ght fpear, or 
fpcars, the head of which is made of unhardened iron of their coqntry. They have 
alfo a feield of about three feet long, and one foot and a half or three-quarters broad, 
compofed of the hide of the elephant or hippopotamus, very fimplc in its cuaftru<ftioa. 

% 

Intercourfe vtUh Mecca, 

NO regular caravan of Hadgis leaves Dar-Fflr, but a number of the natives make 
their way to Mecca, either with the caravan of merchants trading to Egypt, or by way 
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of $uakem and Jidda. The prefent King was about to eftabliih his attorney (waqiAl) 
at Mecta, but fome obftacles had prevented his reaching that place when I came away. 
Fear of the fea, or I know not what other caufe, prevents them ^from choofmg the 
route by Suakem, though it*be tfo much Ihorter and lefs cxpenfive than that by the 
way of Egypt ; but the territory between Ftir sytd Suakerd is not fubjeft to any fettled 
government, and thofe who have travelled with property have frequently been plun- 
dered there. The Tocrdri, however, who fcome from various parts, and fomewhat 
refemble the Derwilhf^s of \he north^ travelling as paupers, with a bowl to drink out 
df, and a leathern bag of bread, frequently take that route and pafs in fafety. 

ScafoTUf ^c. 

THE perennial rains, which fall in Dar-FAr from the middle, of June till the middle 
of September, in greater or lefs quantity, but generally both frequent and violent, 
fuddenly inveil the face of the country, till then dry and ileril, with a delightful ver- 
dure. Except where the rocky nature of the foil abfolutely impedes vegetation, wood 
is found in great quantity, nor are the natives aifiduous completely to clear the ground, 
even where it is defigned for the cultivation of gridn. 

As foon as the rains begin, the proprietor, and all the aiTiilants that he can colle£l, 
go out to the field, and having made holes at about two feet diftance from each other, 
with a kind of hoe, over all the ground he occupies, the dqj^ is thrown into them, 
and covered with the foot, -for their huibandry requires not 'many inilrumcnts. The 
time for fowing the wheaj is nearly the fame. The dokn remains f^arcely (wo . months 
before it is ripe ; the wheat about three. Wheat is cultivated only in fmall quantities ; 
and the prefent Sultan having forbidden the fale of it, till the portion wanted for his 
domefiic ufe be fupplied, it is with difficulty to be procured by purchafe. The mah - 
ric, or greater kaflbb, which is a larger grsun than the dokn, is alfo common, and a 
fmall fupply of fefamum, (^fmfttn in Arabic) is fown. What they term beans is a 
fpecies of legumen different from our bean. In what are called gardens are bamea, 
meluchia, lentils, (adis) kidney beans, (lubi) and fome others. The water-melon,' 
findrthat called in Kahira Abd-el-awi, together with fome other kinds, abound during 
the wet feafon, and indeed before if they be watered. Sultan Tcraub was folicitous 
to procure every thing the gardens of Egypt produce, and caufed much care to be. 
taken of tbit culture of each article brought : but the prefenf prince does nbt turn his 
thoughts to that kind of improvement, and little of the effetl of his predeceffbr’s 
laudable anxiety is at this moment diilinguifhable. There are feveral fpecies of trees, 
but none that produces fruit worth gathering, unlefs it be the tamarind (tummara * 
Hindi).. The date-trees are in very fmml number, and their fruit diminutive, dry, and 
deflitute'bf flavour. That tree feems not indigenous in the country, but to havb been 
tranfported from the neigjibourhood of the Nile, Dongoia, Sennaar, &c. The inha- 
bitants appear not well to undtrftand the management of, this ufeful production; and 
perhaps the great,drought will never admit of its flQurilhing, whatever diligence or 
care may be ufud to increafe the number or improve fhe kin£ 

Animab, — Quadrupeds* 

OF animals the lifl found in Dar-FAr with which my own knowledge fumifhtt me, 
is not very extenfive ; nor will it be intereffing fo much as containing any thing new. 


* Fruit of India. 


but 
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but "iA it will fliew the peculiar circumilances of the country, as diAinguilhed from 
other neighbouring regions, and fomewhat indicate the prefimt Hate of the people. 

The horfe is ufedr, but not in great number, nor are the natives very iblicitous as 
to the breed, ,1'he only good horfes they polfefs arc breddn the country of Dongola, 
and by the Arabs to the eaft of the Nile. Thei'e are generally larger than we are 
accuftomed to find the Egyptian horfes.* They ^re perfectly well formed, and full of 
fire, yet tradable. Their adion is grand beyond what I have obferved in any other 
fpecies ; but it is faid they are not remarkable for bearing fatigue. The Arabs, who 
breed them, are in the habit of feedirijj them yfi?h Inilk. The^ rarely, if ever, caf- 
tiatc them. Horfes and mares are indifcriminately ufed for the faddlu. The horfes 
of Soudan are none of them Ihod. * 

Two or three diftind breeds of Iheep, ovis ariexy exift in Soudan, not however 
very materially differing from each other. The large tailed fheep, whiph^are found 
elfewhere, I believe are here unknown. The meat is inferior to that of the Egyptian 
Iheep. They are covered w'ith coarfe wool, refembling hair, and apparently wholly 
unfit for any manufadure. The goats, capra cervicaprat are much more numerous 
than the Iheep, and the flelh of the former is fomewhat cheaper than that of the latter. 
The goats grow perhaps rather larger, but otherwife differ not from thofe of Egypt. 
It is not uncommon to cafirate both thefe animals, but neither is it a very general 
pradice. 

The afs here is of the lune appearance, and the fame indocile nature, with that of 
Great Britain Thf* only good ones arc what the jelabs bring with them from Egypt : 
yet the animal is much ufed for riding ; indeed few perfons mount an horfe but the 
military, and thofe who are in immediate attendance at court. An Egyptian afs 
fetches from the value of one to that of three Haves, according to the weight he is 
able to bear. A Have will purchafe three or four of the ordinary breed ; yet they are 
not anxious to improve them. Perhaps the animal degenerates : but it is certain that 
his external appearance undergoes a great change. 

^ The bull is fometimes cafirated. Yet of the animals ilaughtered in the market I 
have generally obferved that the cmafculated are fewell in number ; nor is any pre* 
ference given to the one over the other fur food. Indeed, the charader of animals in 
the entire ftate appears materially to difler from what is remarked of the fame animals 
with us. The homed cattle, fed by the tribes in the vicinity of the rivers, amounts 
to a very confiderable number, and the tribute paid out of them to the monaixh forms 
a valuable part of his revenue. Thence they are brought to the feveral towns for 
llaughter. The beef is good : the Egyptians diflike it, but with the natives it is a 
confiant article of food. Cows are alfo in abundance, but their milk is not very 
palatable : fome of the fettlers make it into a kind of cheefe, but the inhabitants are 
not generally acquainted with that procefs ; they have, however, a nv^de of giving it 
an acefeem tafte, and in that ftate it may 1^ kept a few days, and is neither aifagreeot 
able nor infalubrious. • * 

The camels of Ffir arc of a mixed breed, and they are found of* all colours and 
fixes. Thofe which come diredty from the weft or fouth are large, fmtxith.'haired, 
and moft frequently of a colour approaching to white, or light brown, ^hofe which 
are brought irom Kor4ofan are many of them black, and are remarkea to be l^s 
docile than the others. There are few countries where the animal abounds more than 
in jp^'Fdr. They are remarkable for eiuluring thirft, but not for bearing great 
burtboos. The camels in this country are particularly fubjed; to the mange, (gerab) 
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{trhich attadcs them chidSy in winter, and in fome pafturn much more than in othera» 
ilns m^dy is very contagious* It is cured by the aw^tion of a kind of tar, pro- 
cured by diftiliation per deliquium, from the feeds of the wateroinelon. When the 
male camd. is found unruly, they fomedmes deprive him of one or both teflicles. It 
is a crud operanon, as immediately after having incided' with an ordinary knife, th^ 
fear the wound with an hot iron till {he hemorrhage be ftopped. It may be doubted 
whether tlus praftice be permitted by the la>fc of the Prophet j but, however bigotted 
ihdr minds, where advantage is hoped for, their faith is dudile. The flelh of the 
camel, particularly 6f the female, i^naka) which is fattened for the purpofe, is here 
much ufed for food. It is infipid, but eaiily digefted, and no way unpleafaut. The 
milk alfo is much in edeem. The camels ^red in Fezzan, and other countries to 
the weft, as well as thofe of Arabia, are for labour reckoned fuperior to thofo of Fur, 
and feich^ higher price. The former are larger and able to carry a heavier burthen, 
bik not fo capable of enduring third. In Soudan they feldoni carry above five hun- 
dred weight, and oftener three or three and a half; while in Egypt they are fre- 
q^uently obliged to toil under eight, ten, or even more. From thefe are feledted the 
camels which bear the facred treafure to the tomb of the Prophet. Soudan affords 
many fine dromedaries, but thofe of Sennaar are mod celebrated. Incredible flories 
are told of the long and rapid journics performed by them ; as that they will hold 
out for four-and-twenty hours, travelling conftantly at the rate of ten miles per hour : 
however this be, they are indirputably fn'ift, and perform Idng journies almod with- 
out refrefhment. , 

The dogs of Dar-FAr are of the fame kind as thofe of Egypt, anJ live on the 
public like the latter. 1 have underdood that there is in fume parts of the country a 
ipecies of dog, ufed in hunting the antelope, (ghazal, Ar.') and another fort to guard 
the fheep; of the fagacityof the latter wonderful talcs are told, as well as of the 
courage and fidelity of both. Experience has not enabled me to condrni the report. 
The common houfe-cat is fcarce ; and if I am rightly informed, there are none but 
what have been originally brought from Egypt. They arc of the fame kind as 
with us. * 

The wild or ferocious animals are, principally, the lion, the leopard, the hyena, 
^Fffr. murfain, dubba, Ar.) the wolf, the jackal, canis aureus, the wild buffaloe : but 
dhey are not commonly feen within the more cultivated part of the empire, at lead 
that which 1 have vifited, excepting the hyena and the jackal ; the former come in 
herds of fix, eight, and often more, into all the villa^^es at night, and carry off with 
them whatever they are able to mafter. They will kill dogs and affes, even within 
the inclofure of the houfes, and fail not to affemblc wherever a dead camel or other 
animal is thrown, which, a^ing in concert, they fometimes drag to a prodigious dif. 
tance ; nor are they greatly alarmed at the fight of a man, or the report of fire-arms, 
which I have often difrharged at them, and occafionally with eded. > It is related, 
that upon one of them being* wounded, his companions indantly tear him to pieces 
and devour him ; but I have had no opportunity of afeertuning this fafl. The peopk; 
of the country dig pits for them, and lying in ambufeade, when one is entrapped, ftuii 
him with cl^, or pierce him with their fpears. The jackal is harmlefs, but his un- 
couth cry is l^ard far off, and wherever there are rocks to Ihelter them, their howl- ’ 
Ing community dwells undifturbed. 

In the countries bordering on the empire of Fdr, where water is in greater ahtind- 
atice>^ ihe other animals mentioned are very numerous, and much dreaded by travelleri, 
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Itartleularly cm tfao basks of the Bahr-el-Ada. Tb thofe already^ enunuTated, mav be 
added) the elephant^ the rlunoceros, the tamelopardalis) the hippopotamus, and the 
crbccMhle. 

The elephant is feen, in the places he frequents, in large herds of four or five hundred, 
accordmg to report. It is eVenTald th^t two thoufand ‘^re fometimes found together ; 
but I do not fuipefl: the Arabs of extreme acetjra^ in counting. Thefe peopile hunt 
him on horfeback, having fingled out .a*ftragglei from the herd ; or aim at him wdth 
fpeai*s from the trees j or make pits into which he falls. Mis hide is applied to many 
ufefui purpofes. The African elephant is fmaller tlian the Afiatic, and probably of a 
different fpccies. Ihe meat is an article of food in great efteem with them. The fat 
forms a valuable unguent, and the t&th, as is well known, fupply the inerchatfts 
with immenfe profits. 

The buft’aloe is not found tame in Soudan. The wild one is hunted byuhe Ar^bs, 
and ferves the m for food. The hippopotamus is killed for his /kin, (which being remark- 
ably tough, makes excellent fliitlds, and whips not wholly unlike our horfewhips) ; 
and for his teeth, which arc much fuperior to ivory. The horn of the rhinoceros, to 
which animal the Ariibs have applied a tenn foinew'hat lefs appropriate than the Greek, 
but ftill charafterlftic, (ahu-kurn, father of the one horn,) makes a valuable article of 
trade, and is carried to Egypt, w here it is fold at an high price, being ufed for fabre- 
hilts, and various other purpofes. The more credulous attribute to it feme efficacy as 
an antidote a';;uin(t poifon'. 

I’he antelope an ’ the oftrich are extremely common throughout the empire. Tha 
civet-cat is not feen wild in the quarter which I vifited, but isdrequeht enough farther 
to the fouth. Many are preferved in cages in th(f houfes of the rich. The women 
apply the odour extratted from the.u to add to their perfonal allurements j and what Is 
not thus difpofed of becomes an article of trade. 

The lion and leopard, though common in a certain diftrifk, are'not found near the 
feat of government. The Arabs hunt them, ftrip off the (kin, which they fell, and 
often eat the flefli, which they conceive generates courage and a warlike aifpofition. 
They occafioiially take them young, and bring them for fale to the jelabs, who fome- 
times carry them as prefeiits to the great men in Egypt. 1 purchafed two lions : the 
one was only four months old when 1 bought him. By degrees, having little elfe to 
employ me, 1 had rendered him fo tame, that he had acquired moll of the habits of u 
dog. lie fatiated himfelf twice a week with the offal of the butchers, and then com- 
monly llept for fcveral hours fuccelfively. When food was given them they both 
grew ferocious towards each other, and towards any one who ap[>roached them. 
Except at that time, though both were mates, 1 never faw tbem difagree, nor fhew any 
lign of ferocity towards the human race. Even lambs paffed them uumoIeflc<J. The 
largeft had grown to the height of thirty inches and a half over the fhouldcrs. 

The ennui of a painful detention, devoid of books and rational focieiy, was fofteried 
by the company of thefe animals j and the fatisfaclion* was not fmall, even from this 
fpccies of diverfion. At length, towards the end of my ftay, after they had been witli 
me more than two years, finding it impoffiblc, under the circumftances I’then was, to 
carry them with me, I fliot the one j and the other, either from difea/a^for the lofs of 
his companion, died a few days afterwards. 'I’he Sultan had alfo two tame lions, 
which, with their attendant, came into the market to feed. 

. 'The remaining quadrupeds may be claffed more briefly ; fpr being all known, they 
will require no particular defeription. < 
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Ar. 

Mus Jaeu/ta — Jerboa. 

Simia JEtbiops — Abelang. 

Hiftria dejiria-— ' Porcupine* 

Simia eynamolges — kurd, .\r. 

c 

■ ' Birds. • 

* 

1. CbaradriasKerwan~^OneataldoUGnL 

2 . NumidOfMeleagris •>> Guinea fowl. 

3. Tctrao Cotumix — Egyptian quail. 

4. X''ultur Percnopierus — White-headed vulture. 

5. Pfittacus Alexandra — Green peroquet. 

6 . Columba dmejiica •— Common pigeon. 

7. Tetrao rtf us — Red partridge. 

8. Owls (not common). 

9. Columba turiur^ very common. 

No. 4. This bird is of furprifing ftrength, and is ^d by the natives to be very fong- 
lived,*yed Jides penes au 6 lores. I have lodged a complete -charge of large flior, at 
about fifty yards diftance, in the body of this bird ; it feemed to have no t Jed on him, 
as he flew to a conflderable diilance, and continued walking afterwards. . I then dif- 
chaiged the fecond barrel, which ms loaded with ball : this broke his wing, but on 
my advancing to feize him, he fought with great fury wkh the other. There are 
many thoufands . of them in the inhabited I'hey divide the field with the 

hyena : what carrion the latter leaves at night, the former come in crowds to feed on 
in the day. Near the extremity of each wing is a homy fubfiance, not unlike the fpur 
of an old cock. It is ilrong and lharp ; and a formidable infirument of attack. Some 
fluid exfudes from this bird that fmells like muik, but from what part of him 1 am 
uncertain. 

No. 2. This beautiful bird is found in great numbers in Fflr, of which the commoq 
fowl, though it now abounds, is not a native. The voice of the Guinea fowl, when 
apparently related, is very peculiar. No external difference, even in this\heir native 
climate, is to be obferved between the male and female of this bird. The^ are carried| 
asapi^>fitablecommodity to Kahira, where, however, ina domeftic (late, it is faidthey 
feldom or never breed. v 

5. Thefe birds, in the beginning of fummer, fill the trees in the vicinity of the town 
1 lived id. They are caught unfledged, 2nd brought up in the houfes, till they become 
quite domeffic ; are then ^ried to Egypt, and taught a kind of fpeech, which being 
acquired, they are fold at a high price. 

Of fifli I faw npne but what were too much diiguifed by drying to be recognifed. 

The fifh in^the river Ada, I am told, confift of nearly the fame fpecies as thofe of 
the Nile in Upper Egypt. They are caught in wicker balkets, and ufed for food. — 
The natives ha[ve alfo a way of drying them, but it does not prevent their being fo 
offimfive to the fmell, as to ^ ufelefs to any but themfelves. Numerous huts built of 
reeds found on the bank of the river, as well for the ufe of the fifhennen, aa of 
thofe who enfnare the ferddbus animals tlut comd to^ drink its watem. ' 

^■9 ■ ... '.tha 
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‘ The chameleonr abounds in Dar-F&r ; the viverra ichneumon) ninu^ and almoft all 
the rpecies of lizard (|re alfo feen there. 

Or ferpents, the coluber hay€ of Egypt, the coluber vippra, and the anguis Colu- 
brina, were the only ones I faw : and no more than one or two of each ; though ic 
was reprefented to me that in (bme piacesvthey are numerous. The^ Filrians have not 
the art of charming them, like the Egypti^ps and Indians. I expofed myfeif to much 
ridicule by colledling a number of chameleons in my apat;tment, to obfeive their 
charafter and changes j the people there ^hink them impure, and relate m:^ foolifh 
ftories concerning them. 

A great number of infefls and reptiles, ,which I had taken care to conferve, accident 
has deprived me of, and I cannot now fumifh a catalogue.^ The fcorpion is fmall, of 
a brown hue, and his venom not extremely violent. The natives cure the fling by 
immediately applying to the part a bruifed onion, which is renewed till the pain 
fublides. 

The white ant, or termites, is found in vaft numbers, and is exceedingly deflru£live, 
eating through every thing within its reach, whether vegetables, cloth, leather, paper, 
provihons, &c. A bull’s hide, if not newly covered with tar, is no defence againfl 
M. The apis mellifera (common bee) abounds ; but they have no hives, and the wild 
honey is commonly of a dark colour, and unpleafant tafte. I have obferved a beetle, 
not very large, which is cbj^raflerized by burying its eggs in a fmall ball of horfe’s or 
other dung, rod then rolling the ball from place to place in the fand or clay, till it 
attains a lize grcatly exceeding that of the animal itfclf. Great quantities of cochineal 
are vifible ; which, if the natives, or the Egyptians wl^o vifit them, had any redeclion 
or fpirit, it might be thought would be applied to fome ufeful purpofe. 

The locufl of Arabia, gryltus, is very common, and is frequently roafted and eaten, 
particularly by the flaves. The fcarabeus ceratonise ; the culex Egypti, namfis in Ar. 
(mofquito), is particularly vexatious in the rainy feafon. 

• , • Metals and Minerals, 

OF metals, the number found in the difliid known to me, is fmall. But in its 
neighbourhood, to the fouth and weft, if 1 have been rightly informed, almoft all 
deferiptions are to be met with. The copper brought by the merchants from the ter« 
ritoHes of certain idolatrous tribes bordering on Fur, is of the fineft quality, in colour 
refembling that of China, and appears to contain a portion of zink, being of the fame 
pale hue. The large rings into which it is formed (of ten ob twelve pounds weight 
each) are very malleable : of the ore I never was able to procure a fpecimen. Iron is 
to he found in abundance, and the Pagan negroes, on whmn the Mohammedans look 
with contempt, are the artifts that extrad it from the ore j anar^of which the former, 
as far as 1 have feen, are ignonqit. Though their iron, through the ftupidity of the 
inhabitants, never acquire the more ufeful charader of fteel, its effedls iix the form of 
knives and javelins are yet commenfurate with the malign difpofitions of mankind. 
And though foft and penlhable, with increafed trouble in renewmg the edge, the tools 
formed of it anfwer all the purpofes of their rude workmanfhm. 

The method by which Polferved a workman fopply the de^ of a furnace for fufing 
metals aj^eared worth noticing. He had a leathern bag, which, on comprelfion, forced 
the m through a wooden pipe for belbws, and placed over ^e fire, made in a»fmall 
hole in the earth, the remains of a water jar, wim whbh iimpje apparatus the efiefl 
was rqtid and not inconfiderable* 

Silver, 
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Egyj^» Of gold, in the cpuntries to the^ft aiid 

comes to Dar-Fiir, cxccgt by accident. What is produced ih; the w^. 

Borthetti markets by means of other caravans* The monarch ocxailpniMVobtail^ 
f oalJ quantity for4lis own ufe . from the eaft.V' ' \ 

Alabaftcr, and various kinds of tnarble jxift within the limits of FAr, The rocks 
chiefiy cohfilTt of grey granite, but of lloiie adapted to building, or . convertible into 
.'liiEhe, ettiifr there ie none, or ihp quantity muft bo extremely fiuall. The granite JTeryes 
for hand-nnHs withemt being cut, for the metal of which their tools are compofed is too 
foft to be employed for that purpofo. 

.Fo/nio ftlt ?p common 1 l(*iihin a certain diftriduand there is a fufEcient fupply of 
nitre, qf which however no ufe is made. A quantity of fulphur is brought by the 
. Arabs, who feed ox^'n t l>ukkara') from the fouih and weft. ' But of the place where 
it is found I have heard no defeription. It muft alfo exift on the mountain called Gebel 
Marra ; as it is related there are hot fprings there, which animals, particularly 
^‘rds, arc obferved not to approach ; this, if true, may be the effe^i: of fulphureous 
vapours. 


Plants. 

THOUGH my refidence in Dar-Fur was fo much protiafled, I feel myfelf able to 
fttmiih only a very imperfodt catalogue of its vegetable productions?’ Thel'e are to 
be fought chiefly in the diftridst o the fouth, where water abouiids,'and where the 
extreme reftraint under which T found myfelf prevented me from feeking them. 

During feven or eight mbfiths in the year the whole fifrface of the earth to the north 
is dried up by the fun, and the minute plants which fpring and flouriih during the 
Harif *, are mingled in the general marcefcencc, as foon as that fcafon is pafled. Even 
the trees, whofc fibres pierce more deeply into the fubftance of4beir parent foil, lofe the 
diftinflivc marks of their proper foliage, and exhibit to the diftant obferver only the 
(harp outline of their grofler ramifications. 

Of the trees which fliade our foreft? or adorn our gardens in Europe, very few 
exift in Dar-Fur. The charaderillic marks of thofe fpecies which mod abound there, 
are their lharp thorns, and the folid and unperifhabte quality of their fubftance. i. The 
tamarind is not very common in' the quarter I frequented ; but thofe which were 
vifiblc to me were of great height and bulk, and bore a copious fupply of fruk. * 

2 . The plane, platan^ Orientalis, De/eib, is found, but feems rather to have been 
brought from Egypt, than indigenous. 

3 ; Sycamore of Egypt, ficus Sycomorus, Gimmeiz, a few near Cpbbd ; faid to 
be much mord common to the fouthward. 1 did not obferve that it produced aby 
fruit. ’ „ 

4 . N^bek Ar.* paliurus Athenaei. Of this there arbtwo fpecies in Dar-Fur. They 
term the largeft Nebbek-el.arab. There is a diflference in their fruit, as well as in 
thdr external appearance. Itteone is a bulh, with leaves of dark green, not very 
different from thole of the ivy, but much thinner. It appeared to be the fame 1 had 
Tbbn in the gardens of Alexandria. The other, a tree growing to confiderable fize, 
but haying both the leaves and fruit ffnaller, and the fruit of dancer colour, and ifome^ 
what flavour $ bothqf them equally thptny* The natives eat the firwt ^efh 

'.*■ * Seolbaoftherams. 
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;. i8 ^ to be a native of *Aratifa» thpu^ I have Ibealt otdjf^ ni Fir. Hie l|af ie 
fmalti^^^e^ the &uit it btiirs is of ah ob|[>ng farm, about the nae* of a jcoibhr 
brooii, Endured with orange, dry, and of a vifcous quali^. The nad^ is in 
po^rdtm to the fruit, which adheres^to it with ^eat tenacity.. This is |^o 
mto a pafte, but of no agreeable flavour. It is* however eaten by the An^ and by 
fome deemed efficacious as a reme^^for certain difeafes. Itfeems a flight diurotie. 
The wood is hard, and of a y^llowim colour ; it gro#s in great abundance, smd ui 
vary thorny. This, together wfth the nebbdk, chiefly fumiih thorns for the fences. 

6 . Ennebf a foaaU tree, to the fruit of which they have given the nam^f gt?^. 
It bears leaves of light green hue, and the fruit, which is of a purple colour, is attaoted 
not in bunches, but fingly to the fmaller branches, and interfperled among the leaves. 
The internal ftrudure.of the fruit is not very unlike the grape, which it allb refentbles 
in flze, but the pulp is of a red hue, and the tafte is llrongly aftringent. 

7. Shaw, Ar. a flirub about the flze of the arbutus, having like it, a leaf of (bong 

texture, of oval form, pale green, wider at the lower and narrower at the upper ex* 
tremiiy than the arbutus^ The leaf has the pungency and v»y much the taflxs of 
muftard. T*‘is ihrub I faw chiefly in Wadi Shaw, a place we pafled in gmng and 
returning, between Sweini and Btr-el-malha. The natives cut off th^ iknaller branches 
which they ufe to rub their teeth, alleging that the acrid juice of this plant has the pro- 
perty of whitening them. * ife 

From an exaS correfpcmdence as to the place or its growth, viz* near the £dt 
fprings, the camels not eating^ it, and fome other circumftances, 1 take this to be 
the Rack of Bruce, ^ol. v. p. 44. though unable to recognize it in the figure ^ere 
given, ^ 

, 8. Ceratonia Siliqua, Char^b. 

p. Solanum fandum, nightfliade, Beidinjan or Melm^dny brought originally from 
Egypt, and ufed for food. 

10. El Hennft from Egypt, growing into ufe. 

1 1 . Sephar^ Ar. Caffia fophera, wild fenna, native, and grows in plenty afror the ndns. 

t a« Sdutf Mimofii Nilotica, in great quantity. It is from this tree, which is alfo 

called S^l, that the gum brought to Egypt by ^e caravans, is chiefly gathered. Tbere 
aie alfo found the trees called by Bruce Ergett Dimmot ain^ Ergett-eUKuriin^ amd the 
ferril, Bauhinia Acuminata of the fame writer. 

13. 'A kind di legum^ called /u/, bean. It is not much ufed for food, but as 4 tn oma* 
m^ by the womeA, bong frrung in the form of beads whm qiute dry, at which time 

vU is very hard. It isalfoufedas a wdght of fouror fiypgnfins. 

14. A beautiful legumen of a fcarlet colour, with a black fpot at the ppim of attadt- 

^ment to its Cyft. It is called in Dar-Ffir Shdjb ; is about fize of^a fpiaU pea, -hard 
'l^ polifi)^, grows onajplantrdembling tares, is flrung and ufed as an oinam^ by 
''ihe women. • 

; t ^ Ihe common bnioii,' ABium cepe, Ar. »,eboBdamly fuppjiedinTku:^^ 
btd infl^iAr m fine j taff e j 

' vtfi. f^arfick^ Allmm J^iy^ culfivated tmd ufed for fisod, 

k\ i7* Wateir<!inelon, Ctfeurbita, citruliny,- J^uttetk, Ar. This grows wild over almoll 
^^ the Cttltfral^iaad^ aad r^eDsiB tlfe eom is removed. In this ffateh does not 
' toim zy. - u attain 
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C^cmik m^, Kat^n, Ar. is od:jUioiia% calibrated, but 
iadEd[]r-|irc«^^^^^ '■ . ' ^ 

. GttCumi^ $xdvm,jCAeiar, Ar* of> whiclt tite jelsbs hare imsodoced 

as*of > tIM -precedi^ 

iab.' I!j|«$urd, Gucurbita I^tfeaaria, Karra, Ar. Ibis ferves for di!mking<^’ 
it is fountdlu abundance. When fi«fh, it is ufed for food, 

, {^npj^^'^r^ed urith meat is very palatable. GroWs to a large fize. ' ;. 

.Momprdica £latedum,\/f(^»ri>Ar. alfo very comm^^ 

This plant abounds fo much as to cover whole plains. No other ufe is 
mii^ of it than to ipread its branches and leaves under mats and goods, which it is fsdd 
^uiiUnls; them from the 2>r»ib or white anti 

. ' ;N%htilAde, Solahum foliis hirfutis, ' 

iUj.' li^p, Caipal^ vplgaris, Hafttijh, At, is now become>an article of regular cuU 
tti|^ hmhg ufed in various ways as an aphrodiftac, and in different proportion as a 

name lor green herbs, but chiefly appropriated to 
idp iAit flate, inhaled by means of apipey> or termed, wiA 

odteer^gnbdiaita, into an^ele&uary, nuujun. In Egypt the confumption 6f tlus article 
|rf^er timp in Oar-Fur, but the beft is that of Antioch in Syria. 

Chvzxf AiiSk brought in fmall quantities by the wandering Arabs, 
pho mid iij^ving wild in the places they frequent. It is little ufed or efteemed, and * 
ini^ luu no quauty to recomme^^ ^ 

ebtui or Tchetti, in the language of dibjBtuntrv, is extremely 
cji^nmilm in one ^flri^t, whence it is difpeifed over the country and ufed with food.' 
:I'’^^»:Kidney-^^ ' 

Ap. i^elwbia, 

. gcb vAmnAr, in great abundance^ 

A V A plan^ of the fame fize. with the Melwbia, of very daric green, frrmig fm^ 
It grows in great quantity, and with the natives %m6 a principal ardcleof 
''^^ey-caU it .• . ‘’r 

' S^mum, Sin^m, Ar. From, this an cnl is extradeA It is alfo brutfed iQ:a 
mortar, .and mixed mth the food. It is even ufed by the grmt to flatten their horfes. . 

3 g; Moi&rri£,and Dokn, the holcus dochna, of as has been already men- 
tion^, die tKUfla of thrir pn>yificNa, but chiefly the latter. ^ : r 

; ^Ijoibacco fr produced in abundance in Perth smd Dar Fungarb^ It feenis to he 
tifll^^i^Ilicnably of native ■ - V'.. ■ 

— >4f|vvVidSmr^, 

■ jc-.; '■,!■';(■ CuJi(»ns^~^Revenue>^AriUiles -.’j' 
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general alienation of the minds of the troops, who may at their raife ahoillKe^ as 
enterprifing and unprincipled as himfelf, to the fame ^vied ft^ri(»ity. ; ^ ,. 

His power in the provinces b delisted to ofScm ponefs an authority e^u^y 
arbitrary. In thofe diftrids, whkh have always or for a long time formed ^ 
part of the empire, thefe officers are generally called melelcs.. In fu<dt*a^ave b^ 


bbea 


lately conquered, or perhaps, more properly, have been annexed to the dominkiri of 
the Sultan, under certain uipulations, the chief is fulSered to retain the title ckT Sultan, 
yet is tributary to and receives his appointment from the Sultan of Ffir. 

In this country, on the death of tne monarch, the title defeends of right to the <rid^ 
of his fons : and in dehiult of heirs male, as well as during.the minority of thofe hrirs, 
to his brother. But under various pretences this reedved rule of fucedffion is i^* 
quently infringed. The fon is faid to be too young, or the late mtmardi to have 
obtained thw government by unjufl: means; and, at length, the preteUfions ^ ^pfe 
who have any apparent claim to the regal authority, are to be decided by wstr^ SPi^ 
become the prize of the flirongeft. * ' ^ 

It was in this manner that the orefent Sultan gain^ pofleffion of the Infpei^^lli^* 
nity. A preceding monarch, named Bokar, had t^e fons, Mohammed, furnabieri 
Teraub, el-Chalife, and Abd>el<rachm^. Teraub the eldellfwhitb oognmnen 
acquired by the habit of rolling in the dull when a child) firli: obtamed the gt^dir* 
ment He is faid #have ruled thirty>two lunar years, one of the longeft r^i^^ re. 
.mentbered in the hiftory of the country. The funs he left at his death bring all yOu^ 
ihe fecond brother, under pretence that none of them was old enough to rrigp, li/hfeh 
was far from being the faa, and in feme degree favoured by the troops for dhe gmo* 
rofity by which he was eminently diftmguiflied, under the title of chaltfe^ vicegerent 
of the realm, aflumed the reigns of govemmeiUv His reign was of fhort durih^, 
and chara&erifed by nothing but violence and rapine. He had been only a fhotf tiile 
feah^ on the throne, when a difeontented party joining with the peopfe ICordoM^a, 
In h War with whom his brother Teraub had perifhed, found employnient .forlmn in 
that quarter.' Abd-el>rachmm, who, daring the life of his brother, had afftKa^ ' the 
tide of Faquir, and apparently devoted bhnfeif to refigkm, was thaa in iLprdo^. He 
todk advanta^ of the litaation of the challfe, and the'md^ftng tfifemitent wf fel- 
'dfiary,<tD get^mmleifappmnted tbrir leader. Retuminl; towaids Fhr^ he methw bibihj^ 
in the field, ai^ th^ carnet an engagement, which, Whether by thejpro^l^^f 
.vdkacfamiUi, or the perfidy of the other’s adherents, is unknown, wa$rd^d^ hi fevour 
? ^%e |^ The i^life was wounded ; and w]rilooi|e pf hfe fen^pu^ 
i Jl^ Were they p^flied mgedber, cpy!rir^.v^tl:^wduim&' 

Tjem^^ die ri^^ul fti^, were in die mean dme and are npw wanderm 

ibn(^ a ndferable fuhfifi^^ ^ ^rir ufeifiing 

V AMfeUi^ thought fit tb dfirilbce ^ one of th^, . whp bdmg of mature 
aridiacconHhg tp gen^ jrepoit,; reft, was 
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Tile after^lfae, 

yet jvij^^glt^yi^ht;fo ..ituijptaiii;.lc^^..t^',j^^i|^^ 
ein^ld^ thiu ^iiu:da^.{(xr\wl^:f^' 

weire fatanty« and that ! he .9n» loaiifeMm 

^eiifto fee the treafoxes of 

brbth^ % ^y^», ^c. tb^ as heii oxtered the interior of the {ndace^ drew' 

fohlaof ^ tUtrhaoi^Grver ^h^ l^yuig the tehiptation was too great f(Hr.htm» ^and k» 
vpc^i^ the Su^rone Bring' to raa^e him from Us e&6s‘. For a certrin rime too 

pofip^dh of. four vnves (free women) allowed by the la# of 
thdlT^I^. At len^, fiMihg his claim unquelrioned, and his authority firmly, 
cftah^eri, the veil of hm^ty, now no longer niceffitry, was thrown afide, and aunbition 
and. scrai^ a^ieared urithont ^guife. He now wadies whole days in mifantbropic 
fri^dOj^gseriag in ilupid admiration on heaps of coftly i^parel, 'and an endlefe trdn 
fiaWes amd camels, and revels m the fubmiffive chaiins of near two hondred free women* 
Abi^>rachmha aflumed the imperial dignity in the year of the Hejira inoa, of the: 
Cfapnftian sera 1787. The difcontent of the people however, and particularly of the' 
fdtdiery, in cOnCrauence of the feverity of his reguh||^, and his perfonal avarice, were 
(17^5; very mu<m increafmg, which made me iniPae his rrign would not be long. - ^ 


Hi/lery. 

.MCl^[AMn\l£ Teraub, already mentioned, was pra:eded by a Song earned Abd- 
dUCafim ; Abd*ri-Gafim by Bokar $ Bokar by Omar. Some of the earlier Kings ar^ 
yeit fpdcen of under the names of Splyman, Mohammed, &c. But as the people of 
tl|e >«>i|nt^ pdl^ no written documents, I found thofe of whom 1 enquired onen at 
wudance, tmtti wUh regard to the genealogy and thp fuccefiion of thrir monarchs. 
all countries thrie are points of fmall import ; but efpedally in one of which fo few 
pacriculars are known to us. It may yet be remarked, that they commonly mention 
rile ri%n of l^lyman, as the epochs when lilamifm began to prevail in the country. 
Bldhripbg this Sultan, at the fame time, as of the Dageou race, which fwayed thd 
jCc^Btri kog before that of Fdr became powerful. Circumftances have inclined me to 
bd^evew thM the reign of this prince mull have been from one hundred and thiity to 
■ one hundred and fifty years ago. 

C^ whm the natives relate of their early >hifiory, Uttle dqiendence caif bc^ pllaced : ^ 
bfttrlt^foems ^t the Dageou race came original^ from the north, having been expeU^ 
frvim rixat part of Afrfoa now, nommally at lealt, under the dominion of Tunis % 


Harveft,^ Food, fffr. 

IN that p^ of rixe country where X refided are found nrither lakes, rivers* niarfiiei^ 
Bcir a^ cUW appmtanc^^ the wells which are dug 'for dome^cte*' 

fumpl^^ except cUmng the rstmy ieafon. At that period torrents, of greater or hris 
mterfefl the country in all diredions. The rainy feafmi lafi8.^in|>dEbiu,:^ . 
middle juae to the middle or end of Septrinbor. This feafim is criled 4 

f 1 TCtneniibW to- l^iye rbotrowed, while at CtaiiMfeor, a fraaS quarto volonie, -io . Iby 1 

uril^^t.elth# tirie>.or oontaiuad a kind of of the 

pcepajjlpSiWa ofl^'anmnlril^ailid; wwA m”ijywat«A if I; aaiftake not^.l 
Fdi^i^'anioi^ adm&iMa. afker..f^\tiiiiriBg ’qf.£ywci£ w 
mri^-'ri1^'rib(te'_fputt<M'jpi5i*^ I'’':-!';.'''-.'' >’V 

f irhuta fraaDquanritiperrUBfaU, diie agrkuhi^' -are and it hamela^ ' 

about feeea yean before my arriwd, that many people c3>%ed fo fot foe young branebea m .foati 
pounded io a iBoi|ar. 

15 . ' I have 
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flnnil obfcoired that the aihich Is generally very heavy, and acoonipanied vnth 
Ughtoiag* &lb li^ft feeqpnuly Ixom three P. H« w nudnlght. 

^Tbe oianges of the wind are not periodical but inftsntaneous. It Is whb a foutfaerly 
wiod that the grrateft heat prevails ; and with a fouth^eaft that the greateft quantity 
of rain hUls. When the br^ze Is from the north or north-wefl;, it is moft refred^D^ 
bat does not generally continue long in (hat quarter* The hot and oppreffive wmos 
which fill the air with thick duft blow conftantly from the jfouth* 

One day, while I was fitting in the markctjplspe at Cobbdy I obferved a finmilar 
appearance in the air, which foon difeovered itfeif to be a column of fand, raifed itom 
the defert by a whirlwind. It was :g>parently about a mile and a half diftant, and 
continued about enght minutes ; this phraomenon had nothing of the tremendous 
appearance of the columns of fand deferibed by Bruce as riling between Afiu^ and 
Chendi, being merely a light cloud of fand. 

The barveft is conduced in a very Ample manner. * The women and flaves of the 
proprietor arc employed to break off the ears with their hands, leaving the ffraw Ihnd- 
ing, which is afterwards applied to buildings and various other ufeful puroofes. Th^ 
then accumulate them in balkets, ai||||||||:arry them away on thrir heads. Wnen threlhe^ 
which is awkardly and incomplete^^rformed, they ezpofe the grain to the fun till it 
become quite dry ; after this an hole in the earth is prepared, the bottom and fides 
of which are covered with chaff to exclude the vermin. This cavity or magazine is 
iilied with qr Jn, which is then covered with chaff, and afterwards with earth. In thb 
way the mai>.e is ptcfer<rod tolerably well. In uling it for food, they<grind it, and bo3 
it in the form of polenta, which is eaten either with freih or Your muk, or Dili more 
frequently with a fauce made of dried meat pounded in a mortar, and bdiled with 
onions, &c. The Furians ufe little butter ; with the Egyptians and Arabs it is an 
ankle in great requcll:. There is alfo another fauce which the poorer people ufe and 
highly rclilh : it is compofed of an herb called cowel or cawd, or a tafte in acefeent 
and in part bitter, and generally difagreeable to llrangers. 

. As a fubftitutc for bread, cakes of the fame material are alfo baked on a fmooth 
fubftaifcc prepared for the purpofc, which are extremely thin, and if dexteroully pre- 
pared not unpalatable. Thefe are called kiffery (fragments or ie^lons) ; they are alfo 
eaten with the fauce above mentioned, or with milk, or limply water ; and in whatever 
form the grain be ufed, the rich caufc it to be fermented before it be reduced to fioor, 
wfakh gives it a very agreeable tafte. They alfo make no hefitation in eating the dokn 
raw, but moiftened with water, without either grinding or the operation of 
The Sultan here does not feem wholly inattentive to that important objeS;, a^^ricul- 
ture. Neverthelefs, it may be efteemed rather a blind compliance with ancient cuf- 
tom, than individual public fpirit, in which has originated a prafrice adopted by him, 
in tifelf fuffidendy laudable, fiace other of his regulations by no meads conduce to the 
fome end. ' , » ^ 

At the beginning of the harff, or wet feafon, wluch is alfo the mopaent for fowing 
the coni« the King goes out with his meleks and the reft of his train, and while the 
people are employ^ in turning up the ground and fotring the feed, he alfo makes 
feveral holes with his own hand* The lame cuftom, it is find, tfotains in Bomou, and 
oto •eountm in tfaas^rt of Africa* It calls to the mind a praake of the Hgypdan 
menti on ed by Herodotus. Whether this bfage be antecedent to the intro- 
du^n of Moha mm ed i f in mto the coontrytT know not ; but as it is attended with no 
fuperfthious ob&rvance, it would rather feem to bdlong to that creed. 


• Pefulalhn, 





. .'|OTi.ftap>l#w 'W-, iiilHiAjitafM^ in- fo 'i^e Wte ■ -'jSi'it 

be eise^djr pB&dlibfc, ■ Pa f^l y^ 

iway fiin^ Thfe Suitan/ fw about two yeai^ had /be^ e^! 

git^M i'te^ferio^ ufurper dflRordof^., The oiighial Ijewesf^ir t|^ 

war l '^liave vy^^ two thoufand i^eti. C^tnii^ re^pxuei* 

ni 0 ^;lM¥e. widdi >iuay oe fuppbfod to amount to more tl^ half >J^a» 

prrfent the »^y does oot contain more than two thoiiland, an^ 
b^ taken off by the fmall-pox, and other caufes. Even 
i$ very mutm nuded, and the army is fttll ipoken of as a veiy lat^ onew 
ItliM ^ n^e from this and other confideratbns, that the number of fouls wi$in the 

two hundred thoufrnd. Cobb^ is one of thdr moft po- 
puloss toww ; yet from the beft computation I have been able to make, knowing the 
liumberof inhamtants in the grater part of the houfes, I cannot perfuade myfelf that 
idle n>taj4unount of both fexes, including flaves, jindt exceeds iix thouland. Of thefe 
thegreater propmrdon are Haves. 

^e houfes are feparated from each other by Wide intervals, as each man choofec; 

the fpot neareft to the ground he cultivates j fo that in an extern of 
about two imUes on a line, not much more than one hundred diftinfr inclofures, properly 
^ termed houfes, are vifible. The number of villages is conAderablS; but a few 
hundred fouls form the fum of the largeft. There are only eight or*, ten towns of 
gfieat pc^ladon. . 

>The people of Dar-Fdr are divided into thofe from the river, of whom ,I have 
aifready fpoilbn, fome few from the weft, who are either Fukkara, or come for the 
tntzpofes of trade. Arabs, who are very numerous, and fome of whom are pftahiiHioil 
m the country, and cannot quit it } they are of many different tribes, but the greater 
xniml^ are tnofc who lead a wandering kind of life on the frontiers, and 
(W^ and horfes. Yet they are not, for the moft part, in fuch a ftate of depaidenj^ 
as always to contribute effedually to the ftrength of the monarch in war, or tb .hW 
fttpplies in peara. Thefe mre Mahmtd, the Mahrda, the beni.Fefara, the beni^perir, and 
fie^oWl ethers whofe names 1 do not recoilefr. After the Arabs come people 
Zi^iawa, which once formed a diftinfr kingdom, whofe chief went to the field wUh a 
t^or^oid heufemen, as it is faid, from among his own fubjefrs. The Zeghawa a 
thereat dialefr from the people eff Fur. We milft then enumerate the peojple orfidgo 
oar pageoui who are now fubjefr to the crown of Ffir, but are a diltina tribe, wluch 
fotTmi^ly ruled the country. Kordof&n, which is now lubjefr to Filr, and a numl^iOf 
other Smaller kingdoms, as Dar B^rti, &c. Dar Rugna has a King, who is imw^er 
diEpaident, but more oaBergoo than on Ffir. What are the numbers of each is very 
dimbik to fay, as there ait few or no data whence sany thing frtisfiUftory om be 
' dedheed. ■ tn- 


BmbUng, 

airt» in whtidlt mc^ refii^ nndoiis tfiiU 


much fog^foiidjty viiihd : 


but hia foiil is pot appalled, for he has piimfi. tm to hecoi^ its'^ 
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«ilM^.y//ll^';||il^ M:tqi;'b^;j3^Qi^, ai^;tiii^’j|I^Iay;f '' and 


il^^ibijv^ ‘'iwf conifiyS^^pjf iiiibt'.Jjeati^ !U’’'’lK^bnM 

fide ; cyer this is fpmd a ftiaitum of uftnr, or fpme other light yood, 

caA t^rddie exp^fej courfe mats i a quantity of dried hinrfe^s or camei*8 diidc# ij^ 


laid over this; and the whole is iinifbed with a (bong and fmdoth eoating of 
lliey ccmtrive to give the roof a jSight obliquity^ nis^g fpouts tp ctury o|r ibilil “ 
water^ The roof thus conllruded is a» tolerable pfotet^i^ from the tain, t^d ; th^' 
whole building is in a certain de^e fecure from robbm» and other tncppve^ 
epees which are there to be expeaed. The donga h provided with a dopr, cottfif^g 
of a fingle plank, hewn with the axe, as the plane and faw are equally unloibwn* ' It 
Is iecured by a padlock, and thus conftitutes the reppfitory of all theirpropetty/ The 
next is called a koumak, which is ufually fomewhat larger than the donga, diBrermg 
from it in being without a door, ap^Jiaving no other roof than thatch, fhelvine like!* 
that of our bams, compofed of kaflp the ftraw of the maize, and fupported 
rafters. This however is cooler in fuinmer than the more clofely covered build^^, 
and is appropriated to receiving company, and fleeping. The women are comme^y 
lodged, and drels their food in another apartment of the fame kkd as the laft, but 
round, and from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter :,j|^ is called fuktda; The walls 
of the donga are often about twelve or fifteen feet thofa of the' other buil^gs- 
feldom exceed feven or eight, but this depends on the tafte of the owner. Ihe^pr. 
of each,vby perfons who are attentive to neatnefs, is covered udth clean land, 
is changed as occafion requires. An Jionfe in which there are two dongas, two ^utm 
naks, and two fukteias, is confidered as a large and commodious one, fitted to jthe 
irfe of merchants of the firft order. A rukkuba. (fhed) is frequently added, which is 
no more than a place fheltered from the fun, where a company fit and converfe in the 
(pen «dr. The interior fence of the houfe is commonly a wall of day. The exterior 
nniycnf^ly a thick hedge, confifting of dried branches of acadaand other thorny trees, 
which freures the cattle, and prevents the flaves from ^fcaping ; but which, ais it tak^a 
nd root, is never green, and has rather a gloomy afpel^. The materials of the village 
hpttfffi require no particular defeription ; they are commonly of the form of the fuktda, . 
whed they rife above the appellation of hut,;but the fubftance is the ftraw of the maiise, 
or other equally coarfe and infeesge. Tents are not uf^, except by the mddes 
and j^eat men, and thefe are iiliconftrth^ed. In time of war materials to conftru^ h^ 
i^toundby the foldicrs, and applied without great difficulty; and the farciiia belli 
c^didfi man is a light mat adapted to the fize of his body. 


■■■■;, ;,V' Manners* 

; THE tro^ of the country are not famed for Ikill, courage, or perfeverance. fa 
dMf campaigns naudi reliance is placed on the Arabs who accompany them, and who 
aito.pp^f ly :tributaHbs rather than fubjefts of the Sultan. One energy of bai^ban^ 

other ravages, thatbf bdngtffileto dSdtu^liuhger 
but;, in, this particular they hwe no advantage over tii%: ndghbours. On 
had obferved ^nist^ling on foot wi^ fhe caiavan, but un- 
periu^i afaedme fra* !fa^d, ' ** H(m loh|^'haVi you been without 
itf'®L ‘*lW (Jaj!®,?? was i*»Ahd hdw loik widiout water?** “I 

■ ■ drank 



i5d miidfvm*a jociMr to daii^r, 

draok water 1^ luglit." This was at ijdlei!; we had 1)^ mail ing alt da^ iii 

the of die fun, and we had , yet fix hours to i^i the weiL A peefonlihe 
Ffinans are xiot reinarldibie Jfor cleaidihefii/ Though dbfeiymg as Mohaunmedanii ii^ 
the fupeii^ttous.fcHrtnalit^ of prayer, hair is rarely combed, or their bo^es bom* 
pletely wa^ed. The ham of uie pub^ and axfllm it is ulual to exterminate ; but tbw 
know not die ufe of foap j fo that with them polifl^g the iScm with unguents holds die 
place of perfed; ablutions and real punty. A kind of fiurinaceous pafte is however 
pr^ared, which beii^ applied wkh batter to the (kin, and rubbed con^ually till it 
become dry, not only improves its ' appearance, but removes from it acddental 
fmdes, and more the efied of continued tranfpiration, which, as there are no ba^ . 
in the cojuntry, is a confideradon of fome importance. The female flaves are dexterous 
in<M ajmlics(jtion of it, and to undei^ this operation » onv' of the refinements of 
ddrican feofuality: Thek intervals oflabour smd reft are fixed' by no eftabUftied nde, 
but governed by inclination or perfonal convenience. Their fatigues are often renewed 
nosier the opprdBSye influence of the meridian fun, and in fome diftrids their nightly 
Ifliunbers are interrupted by the dread of robbers, in others by the mufquitoes and other 
inconveniences of the climate. li 

An Inveterate ammofity feems to exift between the nadves of Fur and thofe of Kor- 
dofila., From converfadons with both parties I have imdeiftood that there have been 
ahaoit uondnual wars between the two countries as far as the memory of indtvidtyi;>l<^ 
extends. One of the caufes of^jjs hoftility appears to be their reladve.pofirion; the 
lat^ lying in die road betweei^l^-Ffir and Sennaar, which is codfidered as the moft 
paccuable, though not the diii^ communication between the former 'and Mekka. 

can caravans rafs firom Suakem to Fur, as appears, but by the permiflion of the 
governors of Kordomn. The jealoufy of trade , therefore is in part the origin of their 
unvaried and implacable animouty. 

Nothing refembling current coin is found in Soudan, unlefs it be certain fmal! tin 
xkigs, the value of which is in fome degree arbitrary, and which alone obtains at £1 
Famor. In that place they ferve as the medium of exchange for ftnall articles, ft>r 
whi^ in others are received beads, fait, &c. Thefe rings are^made of fo many" various 
fixes, that I have known fomedmes twelve, fomedmes one hundred and forty of them, 
pa£s for a given quantity and quifiity of cotton cloth. The Auftrian dollvs, aqd other 
€lv^ coins, brought from Egypt, are all fold for ornaments for the wodieu, and fimie 
fible profit attends the fale of them, but the ufe of them in drefs is far from general. 

Gold not being found within the limits of Fifir, is feldom feen in the market ; wh^ 
it appears there, it is in the form of rings of abdut one- fourth of an ounce weight each. 
In which ftate it comes from Sennaar. The Egyptian mahbftb, or other ftanmi^ 
money, none wiU receive but the people of that country, llie other articles c^fly 
current, are fuch as be\png to their drefs, as cotton cloths, beads, ^mber, kohhel, rh6a, 
and on the other hand, oxen, camels, and flaves. 

The difpofidon of the people of Ffir has appeared to me more cheerful than that of 
the Egyptians} and that gravity and referve which the precepts of Mohammei^im 
infpire, and the prafdce of the greater number of its profeflors countenattc*^ and 
r^ir^ . feems no means as yet to fit eafy on them, ^^vemment p^fe^lijr 

d^podc, and at this time not ill adminiftered, as far as relates to the manners 
people, yet forms no adequate r^^raint to thdr violent paflipns tnne to inebri^h, 

* Tbe-lshabitanti of a viQSgecdled Befnoo, haribg quairrelted #!th thole Sf mother 
having hrm on both fidea> all the property of bodi vfflagei war forfeited to the King, the lAhabiuqita 
hdng abandoned to poverty. 

but 
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bjit ^provided with materials or inffenuity to prepare any. other fermented liquor than 
buza, with this'alcDae their convivial exc^es are committed. But though the Sultan 
hath juft publiihed an ordinance (March 1795) forbidding the.ufe of that liquor under 
pain of death, the plurality, though lefs publicly than before, mil indulge themfelves in 
it. A company often fits from fun-rife^to fun-fct drinidiig and converfing, till a fingle 
man fometimes carries off near two gallons of* that liquor. The bfiza has however 
a diuretic and diaphoretic tendency^ which precludes any danger from thefe 
exceffes. • , 

In this country dancing is prafUfed By the men as Veil as the women, and they oftot 
dance promifeuoufly. Each tribe feems to have its appropriate dance : that of Fftr is 
called Secondari, that of Bukhara BeBdala. Some are grave, others lafeivious, but 
confining rather of violent efforts than of graceful motions. Such is their fondnels for 
this ainufement, that th? Raves dance in fetters to the mufic of a little drtxn ; and, what 
1 have rarely fecn in Africa or the oaft, the time is marked by means of a long ftick 
held by two, while others beat the cadence with fhort batons. 

They ufe the games of tab-u-duk and drh-wa-talaitc, deferibed by Niebuhr, 
which how'ever appear hot indigenous, but to have been borrowed of the Arabs. 

The vices of thieving, lying, and cheating in bargains, with all others nearly or 
remotely allied to them, as often happen among a people under the fame circumftances, 
arc here almoft univerfal. No property, whether confiderable or trifling, is fafe out 
WA .1:.. ^ight of the owner,’ nor indeed fcarcely in it, unlefs he be ftronger than the 
thief. In buying uAwi foiling the parent glories in deceiving the fon, and the fon the 
parent ; and God md the Prophet are hourly invocated, to give colour to the moft 
palpable frauds and felfehoods. 

The privilege of polyganty., which, as is well known, belongs to their religion, the 
people of Soudan pufli to the extreme. At this circumftancc the Muffelmans of 
Egypt, with whom i have converfed on the fubjeft, affed to be much fcandalized ; for 
whereas, by their law they arc allowed four free women, and as many flaves as they 
can conveniently maintain, the Furians take both free women and flaves without any 
limitation. The Sultan has more than an hundred free women, and many of the 
Meleks have from twenty to thirty. Teraub, a late king, contented himfelf with about 
five hundred females as a light travelling equipage in his wars in Kordofan, and left as 
many more in his palace. I'his may feem ridiculous, but when it is recolled;ed that they 
had com to grind , water to fetch, food to drefs, and all menial offices to perform for feveral 
hundred individuals, and that thefe females (excepting thofe who are reputed SerraH, 
concubines of the monarch) travel on foot, an 1 even carry utenfils, &c. on their heads, 
employment for this immenfe retinue may be imagined, without attributing to the 
Sultan more libidinous propenfities than belong to others of the fame rank*Wid 
ftarion. 

This people exceeds in indulgences with women, and ^ y js* little regard to reftraint 
or decency. The form of th 5 houfes already deferibed lecures no great fecrecy to 
what is carried on within them, yet even the concealment which is thu$ offered, is not 
always fought. The fhade of a tree, or long grafs, is the foie temple required for the 
jacrilices to the primaeval deity. In the courfc of licentious indulgence father and 
daug^er, fon and mother are fometimes mingled. The relations of brother and filler 
are exchanged for clofer intercourfe ; and in the adjoining ftatc, (Bergoo,) the example 
of the monarch countenances the infraction of a poutive precept, as well of Iflamilm, 
as of the other rules of frith, which have taken their Unsure fivm the Mofaic difpen- 
frtbn. 

VOL. XV. 
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But 
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But however unbridled their appetites in other rrfpcfbs may be, ptederafty, fo com- 
mon in Afia and the North of Africa, is in Soudan little knoti^|j||^r praftifed. The 
fituation, charafter, aufi treatment t)f women is not -exactlv firiiilar, either to that 
which marks the manners* of Afia, and other parts of Africa, or to that which is 
cftablilhed in Europe, In contradiftinclion to 'the women of Egypt, in Soudan, when 
a ftranger enters the houfe, one of the more ^podeft indeed retires, hut fhe ivS contented 
to retire to a fmall diftance, and paffes and repafles executing the buftnefs of the houfe 
in the prefence of the men. In,, Egypt, a veil is invariably the guardian of real or 
aflPeded modefty. In Dar-Fur none attempt to conceal their faces but the wives of the 
great, whofe rank demands fomc affedatioti of decency — w'ho from faiiety of induh 
gence become coquets, or whofe vanity induces them to expeft that concealment v\ill 
enfnare the inexperienced w'iih the hope of youth which lias ccafed to rcc<)nimend 
them, or belmty by which they could never boafl to be addrned. The middle and 
inferior rank are always contended with the flight covering of a cotton cloth, wrapped 
round the waift, and occafionally another of the fame form, i^dterials, and fize, and 
equally loofe, artlcfsly thrown over the fhouldcrs. They never cat with the men, but 
Ihew no hefitation at being prefent wlien the men eat and drink. The tnofi; modeft of 
them will enter the houfe, not only of a man and a ftranger, bur of the traders of 
Egypt, and make their bargains at leifure. On fuch occalions, any indelicate freedom 
on the part of the merchant is treated with peculiar indulgenfc. 'I 'he hufloand is bj? no 
means remarkable for jealoufy, and provided he have reafon to fuppofe thai-i?R'‘com- 
plaifancc will be attended with any folid advantage, will readily )^eld his place to a 
ftranger. Nothing can" ftiock the feelings of an Egyptian more than to fee his wife in 
converfation with another man in public. For funiiar condaci:, inJiviJu ils of that 
nation have been known to inflicl the laft puniflimeut. A liberty of this kind lias no 
fuch clTedl on a Fftrian. 


Dcfendit numents , Junfla^ue in umbone phalanges. 

The univcrfality of the practice prevents its being eftcented ekher criminal pr 
Ihanicful. 

Some of the tnoft laborious domeflic offices in tiiis country are exc ruteJ by women. 
They not only prepare llie foil aacl fenv the corn, but afiiit in g.iih-.-ring it. They alone 
too arc engaged in the buftnefs of grinding and convertinj* it into hread* They not 
only prepare the food, in which (contrary to the practice of the Arabs) it is efteemed 


difgraceful for a man to occupy himfelf, but fetch water, wafli tin 


3ppar; 


and cleanfe 


the apartments. Even the clay buildings, which have be;ni mentioned, are conllructed 
chiefly by women. It is not uncommon to fee a man on a journey, mounted idly on an 
afs^ while his wife is pacing many a weary ftep on foot behind him, and moreover, per- 
haps, carrying a fupply of provifions or culinary uienfils. Yet it is not to be fuppofed 
that the man is defpotic in^iis houfe : the voice of the female has its full weight. No 
queftion of domeftic oeconomy is decided without her concurrence, and, far from 
being wearied With the corporeal exertions of the day, by the time the fun declines, her 
memory of real or imaginary injuries affords matter lor querulous upbraiding and 
aculeate farcafnis. 

Whoever, impelled by vanity, (for no profit attends it,) receives to his bed the dliugh- 
ter of a King or powerful inelck, (women of this rank are called Miram,) finds her 
foie moderatrix of his family, and himfelf reduced to a cipher. Of his real or reputed 
offspring be has no voice in the difpofal, government, or inftruftion. 'I'he princefs, 
who has honoured him with the limited right over her perfon, becomes not the part- 

1 1 tier. 
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Tier,t»ut the foie proprietor, of all that he poffeflfcd .; and her raoft extravagant caprices 
muft not be k-aft her difpleafure fliould be fucceeded by that of the 

monarch. w 

The man cannot take another wife with the fame ceremonies or dowry ; and if any 
difpute arifo concerning inheritance, the^ right is always ds. cided in favour of the Miram. 
Finally, he is almofl: a prifoner in the country, j\'hich he cannot leave, however dif- 
trefl’ed, and however he may be inclititd to retrieve his fortune by trade, without 
fpecial permiflion from the Sultan, and the immediate and unqualified forfeiture 'UOt 
only of the dowry he gave, but of all ’the valuables he received ih confcquence of the 
honourable alliance. 

Previoufly to the eftablifhment of IflaTnifm * and kinglhip, the people of Fiir feem to 
have formed wandering tribes, in which ftate many of the neighbouring nations to this 
tlay rciiiyin. In (heir perluns they difier from the negroes of the coajl of Guinea, 
'.riieir h:.ir is generally fliort and woolly, though fome are feen with it of the length of 
eight or ten inches, which they cfleem a beauty. 'J'heir complexion is for the moft 
part perfcclly black. 'I'hc Arabs, wlio are numerous within the empire, retain their 
diflinefion ot feature, colour, and language, 'riioy mofl. commonly intermarry with 
each other, 'i'he (laves, which are brought from the country they call Fertit, 
(land of idolaters,) peru cfly refemble thofc of (iuinca, and their language is peculiar 
to thcmielvcs. 

• • ^ mod of the towns,* except Cobbe, which is the chief rcfiJencc of foreign mer- 
chants, and'evenai .ourt, the vernacular idiom is in more frequent ufe than the Ara- 
bic ; yet the latter is pretty generally underrtood. The judicial proceedings, which are 
held in the monarch’s prefence, arc conducted in both languages, all that is fpoken in 
the one being immediately *ranllalod into the other by an interpreter TFergiman). 

After thole who fill the offices of government, the Faqui, or learned man, i.e. prieft, 
holds the highell rank. Some few of thefe Faquis have been educated at Kahira, but 
the majority ot them in I'chools ot the country. They arc ignorant of every thing 
except the Korin. The nation, like mofl of the north of Africa, except Egypt, is 
of iho feci of the Imam Melek, w hich however differs not materially from that of 
Shafei. 


Revenue: c/ Dar-Fur. 

1. ON all merchandize imported the King has a duty, which in many inffances 
amounts to near a tenth ; as for inflance, on every cainel's load of cotton goods 
brought from Egypt, and which commonly confills of two hubdred pieces, the duty 
paid to the King by the merchants of Egypt is twTnty pieces *. the Arabs who are 
under his government, and the natives pay more ; fome articles however do liot pay 
fo much. 

2. In addition to this, when they are about to leav.« 0 ^r-Fdr on their return to 
Egypt* another tax is demanded on the flaves exported, under pretence of a voluntary 
douceur to be exempt from having their flaves ferutinifed. This, on our caravan, which 
coroprifed about five thoufand flaves, amounted to 3000 mahbubs, between 6 and 700I. 
to be paid to the chaUtr on their arrival in Egypt. 

3. All forfeitures for mifdemeanors arc due to the King ; and this is a confiderable 
article, for in cafe of a difpute in which blcod is ihed, as often happens, he makes a 

• About a century and a half ago. 
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demand 
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demand of juft what proportion he thinks right of the property of the village in which^ 
the offence was committed, of the whole, of an half, of a third||yaf every fpecies of 
poffi ffion, and this moft rigoroiifly eftimated. * 

4. In addition to this, every one who is concerned in a judicial proceeding before him, 
mu ft bring a prefent according to his rank and property : this is another confiderable 
fource of revenue. 

5. Of ail the merchandife, but efpecially naves, which are brought from the roads, 
as they call it, that is., from all quarters except Egypt, the King is entitled to a tenth ; 
and in cafe of a felaiea, that is, an expedition to procure flaves by force, the tenth he 
is entitled to becomes a fifth, for the merchants are obliged to wait fix weeks or two 
months before they can fell any ol their flavt's, and then are obliged to pay in kind 
one-tenth of the number originally taken, one half of which is by that time generally 
dead. 

6. At the time of leathering the kettle drum, which happens every year on the 27th 
of the month Rabia-el-awil, all the principal people of every town and village, nay, as 
1 have underftood, every houfekeoper is obliged to appear at El Faflier, with a 
prefent in his hands, according to his rank and ability. This is another confiderable 
fource of revenue. The prefent of the melck of the jelebs on one of thefe occafions, 
1 have known to be valued at 900 mahbfibs, or about 200I. fterling. At this folemn 
feftival, all the troops not in actual fcrvice, are obliged to be prefent, and as it may be 
called, reviewed ; that is, every man who has or can procure a horfe, ^mounts asvd^tlTws 
him in the public meeting. 

7. A number of prefentsare daily and hourly received from all the grtat people of 
the country, as well as from the merchants who come on bufinefs, and thofe who 
folicit offices. The merchants generally prefent fome kind df manufa^urc for clothing, 
fuch as light woollen cloth, carpets, arms, &c. and the people of the country, camels. 
Haves, male and fcm:Jc, tokeas, oxen, fheep, &c. 

8. But one of the moft confiderable articles of revenue is the tribute of the Arabs 
who breed oxen, ht^rfes, camels, fheep. Thofe who breed horfes fhould bring tp 
the monarch all the males \\ hich are yearly produced by their marcs ; but this I am 
told they often contrive to avoid. The cuftomary tribute of the Arabs who breed 
oxen, or Bukkara, as they arc called is one-tenth *• But when 1 was there, they 
having neglected paying it for two years, the Sultan fent a body of troops, .who feized 
all they could lay liaiuls on, to the number of twelve ihoufand oxen. If the tribute 
were regularly paid, it might amount to four thoufand oxen per annum : but thefe 
Arabs live in tents, and confequently change their habitations frequently, and when 
they feel thcmfelves united, are not much inclined to pay tribute. Thofe who breed 
camels Ihould alfo pay a tenth of their property yearly ; and 1 have underftood that 
they acquit thcmfelves of the obligation with more regularity than the former. Thefe 
alfo however arc fometim^^ rebellious, and then nothing is received from them. Two 
tribes, mahria and mahmidf were at war during my reiidcnce in Fiir, and a battle 
took place between them, in which many fell on both fides : the monarch, to punifh 
them for their contumacious behaviour, font a mclek with a detachment of about 
lixty horfemen, who feized on one half of the camels of every Arab, and where they 
found five took three, as the fifth could not be divided. The owners of fheep and goats 
pay a tenth. 


* A great tribnte is alfo paid in butter- 
IQ 


9* Every 
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9. Every village is obliged to pay annually a certain fura in com, Dokn, which is 
colleded by the K!||||K*5 flaves. The monarch has alfo lands of his own, which are 
cultivated by his fla^, and which fcrve to fupply his houfehold ; for, though a mer- 
chant, he does not fell corn. The whole of the diftrifl: oPGebel Marra, to the well, is 
entirely appropnated to his ufe, and the* wheat, wild honey, &c. which are abundantly 
produced there are all referved for his talkie. • 

10. The King is chief merchant in the country, and not only difpatches with every 
caravan to Egypt a great quantity of hjs oWn inerchandifc, but. sijifo employs his flaves 
and dependants to trade vdth the goods of Egypt. on liis own account, in the countries 
adjacent to Soudan. 


Ariicks of Commerce. 

GOLD rings are fometimes worn in the nofe by women of dillin^lion. Sea-fhells 
(Cowries) arc among other female ornaments, but not very current. The red legu- 
men, called Shufli, is much worn in the hair. 

Commodities brought by the jelabs from Eg)'pt are : 

1 . Amber bc'ads. 

2. Tin in fmall bars. 

3. Ct^ral beads. 

•.^.Cefelian ditto.* 

5. Eitile Cowieliati ditto. 

6. Beads of Venice. 

7. Agate. 

8. Rings, filver and ftrafs, for the ancles and wrills. 

9. Carpets, fmall. 

10. Blue cotton cloths of Egyptian fabric. 

1 1. V’ hire cotton ditto. 

12. Indian muflins and cottons. 

I j. Blue and white cloths of E-gypt called Mdayh. 

14. Sword blades, ftrait, (German) from Kahira. 

15. Small looking-glafl'es. 

1 6. Copper face-pieces, or defenlive armour for the horfes’ heads. 

17. Fire arms. 

1 8. Kohhcl for the eyes. 

19. Rhea, a kind of mofs from European Turkey, for food, and a feent. 

20. a fpecies of abfynthiuni, for its odour, and as a remedy : both the laft 
fell to advantage. 

21. Coffee. 

22. MafAcb^ KnanphUlc^ Symbille^ Sandal^ nutmegs. 

23. Dufr, the fhell of a kind of filh in the Red Sea, tiled for a perfume. 

24. Silk unwrought. * • 

25. Wire, brafs and iron. 

26. Coarfe glafs beads, made at Jerufalem, called Herjh and Munjdr. 

27. Copper culinary utcnfils, for which the demand is fmall. 

28. Old copper for melting and re-working. 

•29. Small red caps of Barbary. 

3c. Thread linens of Egypt — - fmall confumption* 

31. Light French cloths, made into beniflies. 


32. Silks 
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32. Silks of Scioy made up. 

33. Silk and cotton pieces of Aleppo, Damafcus, &c. 

34. Shoes of red leather. 

35. Black pepper. 

36. Writing paper, (^papier des irois lunes\) a conliderablo article. 

37. Soap of Syria. 

Transported to Egypt : 

X. Slaves, male and female. 

2. Camels. 

3. Ivory'. 

4. Horns of the rhinoceros. 

5. Tetth of the hippopotamus. . 

6. Oflrich feathers. 

7. Whips of the hippopotamuses hide, 

8. Gum. 

9. Pimento. 

10. Tamarinds, made into round cakes. 

1 1. I.cather facks for water (ray) and dry articles (^craub). 

12. Peroquetsin abundance, and foine monkies and Guinea fowl. 

1 3. Copper, white, in fniall quantity. 

CHAP. VI. — Mifcellaneous Ohfervations on Dar-Fur, and fame of the adjacent 

Countries. 

THE preceding chapters concerning Dar-Fur.^ contain moftly faffs of which I was 
an eye-witnefs, or received from uudoubtetl aurlntrity. ‘ But as every information, 
however minute, may either conduce to facilitate fiiriher progrefs in this part of Africa, 
or may perhaps interert the curious reader, as rel uing to regions little known, I fhall 
liow proceed to fotne matters, related to me on the Ipot, but the accuracy of which I 
cannot pretend to vouch. 

The people of FAr arc reprefented as ufing may fupcrftitious ceremonies at the 
leathering of the kettle-drum, a cereniony before mentioned. Among others, it is 
laid, they put to death, in the form of a facrifice, a young boy and girl. Even to 
this day, many idols are worfliipped by the women of the Sultan’s harem. The 
mountaineers ofilr a kind of facrifice to the deity of the mountains, when they are in 
want of rain. 

Several fuperftitious notions prevail among the fliives. One of them having died 
fuddcnly, it was imagined that fie had been poflefl’cd by the devil, and none of them 
would wafli the body. ..|,i was with difficulty that they could be prevailed on even to 
carry it to the place of imminent. 

The people of Dageou, a country oh the wefi, reprefented as not far from 
Borgoo, it is faid, conquered the country now called Fur, and retained it till they 
were exhaufled by mutual contentions: upon which the prefent race of kings fuc- 
cceded, but from w'hat origin I have not been able to difeover. Probably, Moors 
driven from the north by the Arabs. The race of Dageou is faid to have come from 
the vicinity of Tunis. It is reported, that they had a cufioin of lighting a fire on the 
inauguration of their King, which was carefully kept burning till his death. At pre- 
fent there is a cuftom in Fur, of fpreading the carpets on which the feveral deceafed 

Sultans 
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Sultans ufed to {it,| before the now prinoe, and from the one he prefers, it is judged 
his 'charad'er will be analogous to that of its former poffeObr. 

The Sultan Omar, one of the prcdocofTors of 'I’eraub, carried on a long and deftruc- 
tivc war with the neighbouring country of B TgfSo, in wl)»t^ he exhaufted his treafures 
and people, and at the farnc’time great fy weakened the adverfe country. 

The families between w hich the pr. teHffions tt? a..thority now lie, are thofe of Abd- 
el-Cafim, 'IVi-aub, ar.d Chalifc, his bnither. Each of them has a number of warm 
partizans among the fnidiery, who woyld never b<' f^jthful to any.of the other families. 
I'he competitors arefo numerous that niuch confufion is expeded to follow the death 
of the prel'enr Sultan ; and it is inf. rrei.|, that the kiiigdom will be divided. 

I fhall now procf'ed to ftatejwnc; relations that were made to me concerning Kor- 
dofan and other adjacent courses. 

A King, of th(* narift- of Abli-calik, is the idol of the people of Kordofan, where 
he reigned about fourteen years ago, and is renowned for probity and juftice. The 
Kings of Kordtifan liad been deputed by the Mecque of Sennaar, till after the death 
ot the fon of Abli-calik, when it was ufurped by Fur, in confequence of the weaknefs 
and difll'ufions o! the government at Sennaar. 

I hc' people ol Kordofan are reported to be not only indifferent to the amours of 
thri»- daughters -.ind filters, but ct?en attached to their feducers. The father or brother 
jjvillj^eti draw the lvv()rd,agairift him who offends the refik, or companion of his 
daugTf^¥sfcV4 ufter. Very different is the mode of thinking in Sennaar, where im- 
rriodeftv is only pefmirted antong the female Haves. The chief merchants have com- 
patnes ol' thefe llavcs, and derive great profit from j.heir proftitution. 

Afnou, a country beyond^Bornon > the weft ward, is faid to produce fuch abundance 
of fiiver, til, It the natives conftrud defenfive armour of that metai. The coats of 
nail are jointed, am! ri-prefeiueJ as' very beautiful. (.)f the fame rhaterlal, it is re- 
ported, arc ni;\de j>iccos to proievf the head and breaft of their horfes, the former 
having the chalfron, or horn, known in our days of chivalry. 

. Among the foiithcrn countries, whither the jchibs of Bergoo and Fur fometimes 
journey to prtH’ure ll.ives, is Dar Ktilla. 'Fh'.* chief article they carry to Kulla is fait, 
twelve pounds of wliic!) are cfli'nated as the price of a male Have, fedafe', about 
twelve or fourteen ‘y -ars of age. A f. maic briners three pounds more, whimfically 
conipe.ted by the natives, as, a pound f.-r iIk giri’.s eyes, another for her nofo, and a 
third for htr ears. If copper be the medium, two roials are efteerned equai to four of 
fait. Iloddiir, a liirge fort of Vetsetian glafs bead'", and tin, arc in great efteem. Of 
the latter thev nn.ke riitgsand other ornametits. 

Th e nativo.s of Kulla are reprefentod as partly n grocs, partly of a red or copper 
colour. Their langittige is nafal, but very fimpic and o:dV. It is fa’d they worfhip 
idols. They arc very cleanly, to W'hich the abuadaivcu of water in tfjeir country coii- 
tributCvS : and tht'y are remarkable for honefty, and evcu^,.p«icli lions in their tranfac- 
tions with the jelabs. , 

They have ferry-boats on the river, which arc impelled jtartly by poles, partly by a 
double oar, like our canoes. Slaves arc obtained in Dar Kulla either by violence, 
felatea, or by the following method. In that country tlic fmalleft; trefpafs on the pro- 
perty of another, is puuitiicd by enflavliig the children nr young relaiioqs of the tref. 
paffer. If even a man’s footftep be obferved among the corn of another, the circuin- 
ftance is attended by calling witneffes, and application to a magiftrate, and the certain 
confequence of proof is the forfeiture of his fon, daughter, nephew, or nicce, to the 

perfon 
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perfon trefpafled on. Thefe accidents are continually happening, and produce a great 
number of Haves. A comniiflion to purchale any thing in a diilalit market, not ex- 
aftly fulfilled, is attended with a like forfeiture. But above all, if a perfon of note 
die, the family have uo idea' of death as a neceflary event, but fay that it is effefted by 
witchcraft. To difeover the perpetrator, the poorer natives, far and near, are obliged 
to undergo expurgation by drinking . a liquor which is called in Dar-Fur kilingi, or 
fomething that referables it ; and iht; perfon on w'hom the fuppofed figns of guilt 
appear, may either b,e put to deatli, or fold as a flavc. 

The people of Kulla are flrangcirs to venereal complaints, but are fubje£t to the 
fmal!-pox. In that part of the country which is vifited by the jelabs there is a King ; 
the reft is occupied by fmall tribes, each of which is mled by the chief who happens 
to have moft influence at the time. I’he kumba, or^ipunenio-trce, is found there in 
fuch plenty, that a rotal or pound of fait will purchme four, or five mid, each mid 
about a peck. 

The trees arc fo large, from the quantity of water and deep clay, that canoes are 
hollowed out of them fufliciently capacious to contun ten perfons. 

It was related to me by jelabs who have vifited that country, that the inhabitants of 
Dar Bergoo make war by hidden incurfions, traverfing and laying waftc a large fpace 
in a fliort time. They leave their women behind, and are thus better adapted to 
military operations than the Fftrians, who follow an oppofite jiratlice, never marching 
without a hoft of attendant females. The people of Bergoo leldom make fela|p*if»i»^*“^ 

Some of the idolatrous nations, dependent on Bergoo, arc reprefentiiu as making 
war in a very formidable manner. I’he combatants never retreat *, artd the women 
behind light a fire, in which they Heat the heads of the fpears, and exchange them for 
fuch as are cooled in the combat. I’hcy alfo ufc poifoned iXeapons. 

There is a remote part of the Pagan country, from which ilavcs arc brought, which 
the Arabs diftinguilh by the term Gnum Gnum, (a fobriquet) ivhofe inhabitants cat 
the flefh of the prifoners they take in war. 1 have converfed with flaves who came 
thence, and they admit the faft. I’hcfe people are alfo in the habit of ftripping off 
the Ikin of the hands and faces of their flaughtered foes, which afterwards undergo 
feme preparation, and are worn as a mark of triumph. I'heir arms, a fpcar or 
javelin, are of iron, wrought by themfelves. After having heated them to rednefs, 
they ftick the point into the trunk of a particular tree, and there leave the, weapon till 
the juice has dried on. In this manner it acquires, as is reported, a moft deadly 
poifon. 


A few of the more common vocabula in the language of Dar-Ruuga. 


Water 

As eide (^^dding) 
Come and^ 
Quickly 

Bring the bowl > 
A mat 

Cloths “ ■ 

Shoes • « 

Sun 

It is hot - « 


Tta. 

Gnung. 

Gagrk. 

Undelak nonnera. 
Kiddeki, kiddeki. 
Kubbenmg. 
Lemba. •* 
Bdrd. 

Agning. 

Agning betr^. 


Moon 
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Moon 

m 

m 

• 

Medding. 

jftiV wooden mortar 

- 

- 

Bedding. 

■ Ah , . 

m 

• 

m 

Guflende. 





. Filah. • 

Do;:c <■'' - • 

- 

-• 

m 

Ming. 



- 

m 

, Trong. 


- 

- 

m 

Kuffe". 

of any kind 

• 

m 

.Unjum. 

P'ire : 


• 


. Niffiek. 

j;' Woman 




Mmi. 

Man 


% 

m 


Kainer^ 

Is it I ? 

m 

• 


Amnc ? 

Reprimanding 


- 


Ggoi 

Grain 


- 


Afle. 

Maize 


• 


Dimbiti. 

Millet 




Gurwendi. 

Fowl 



• 

Kidi. 

Winged ant 


- 

- 

Agnema. 

Spear 


• 


Siibbuk. 

Knife 


- 

- 

Dangala. 

Foot 

m 

• 


Itar. 

Eytfc 

m 

• 

ii. 

KhalTo. 

F.ar 

m 

. 

* 

Neflb. 

Hand 

m 

m 

• 

Tuffo. 

Light blue ■ 

m 

- 

- 

Endreng. 

Dung 


- 

• 

Aburr. 

Urine 


• 

- 

Nillich. 

Copper 

m 

- 

- 

Simmeri. 

Im 

m 

- 

• 

Fueddah. 

Beads 

m 

. 

• 

Arru. 

Loins (of the human body) aljo 

Arru. 

One 

m 

. 


Kadenda. 

Two 


•• 


Embirr. 

Three 

• 



Aitik. 

Four 


• 


Mondib. 

Six 


- 


Suhoiikeda. 

Seven 


• 


< )w. 

Eight 

- 

• 

m 

Sebateis. 

Nine 

• 

• 

m 

Atih. 

Ten 


• 

m 

Buff. 

Rain - • 

m 

•i 

m 

Kiiiga.'’’ 

Godf alfo 

By God, an adjuration 

m 

m 

V 

Kinga. 
Kinga go I 

Honey 

m 

m 


Tuggi. 

Filh * 

m 

m 

m 

Kognong. 

Meat 

m 

m> 


Millich. 

Gruel 

m 

m 

m 

Ba-birr^. 

Stone 

m 

m 

m 

Diffi. 

A liar 

m 

«i 


Beite. 


VOL. XV. 
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TTie ftars colleftively 
Slave of either fex 
Male flave • 

Female flave 
Mountain > 

Wind 

Cinders 


- Beite-jflk. 

- Guiah. 
Guiah m^re. 
Guiah Mmi. 

-« Ddeta: 

e Wwi. 

- Firgi. 
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TRAVELS’ IN. EGYPT. 

By RICHARD P0C0CKE,.LLa5. F.R.S.* 


BOOK I. 

OF TllK LOWiiJl I*AnTS OF EGYPT. 


CHAP. I. — Of in General ; Alexandria^ and the Places near it. 

1 ^r'..CY]* r \va« for nuiny ages governed by its own Kings, until it was conquered by 
4 the jT- ^fhans, i .de*- Cainbyfcs. It remained in their hands until the time of 
Akxander, when it became I'ubjecl to the Greeks. His Genet^il Ptolemy, the fon of 
Lagus, was made King of I'^gypt, and it roraair»sd under his defeendants, till it 
became a Roman provincej /Utcr the divifion of the empire, Egypt fell to the 
lot of the eidteni Ihnperors j from whom it was taken, loon after the ellablifhmcnt.of 
the Mahomcuin religion, liy tltc Saracens or Arabians j and was governed by different 
familiis, till, in 1270, thd Mamaluke government, or the government of ilaves 
took place : for that is the meaning of this word : under which conftitution, a Have 
was alw;ciys to be advanced to the throne, and no fon could fucceed to his father. 
This governincni was fupprefred by ti.e Ottoman family, under Sultan Selim in 
which it remains to this day. ’ 

Egypt V US lornicrlv cliyiiiccl into three parts : tb.c Delta, and the countries to the 
eafl and weft of it; Middle Egypt, called Heptiuiomis; and Upper Egypt, named 
the I’liobais, now called Said j being al! that country which is under the government 
of the Bey of Girgc, as far as the ancient Egypt extended : what is now called Low 
Egypt, comprehending the other two. 

Egypt was anciently divided into provinces calletl Nomif, being certaia diftrifts 
with their capital cities; fomething like the prefent divifion of the countrv under the 
government of beys. • ^ 

According to Herodotus, it. was one hundred eighty.fevew=sfiiles and a half from the 
fea to^eliopolis, fix hundred and five from thence to Thebes, and one hundred and 
two miles and a half frorn Thebes to Elephantine ; fo that the whole length of Egypt 
was eight hundred and ninety-five miles, according to this computation ; which muft 


* London 1743, 2 vols. folio (voU.) undei the very vague title of “ A Defeription of the and 
fome other Countries by probably intainng Levant. ^ •' 

_ t 'H !.,<,* ropol S.7^ ?%<>,. „’s yi. rovaoxUs 

w via hoii wiicu o Eitj lAcyi^iyoti cci Strab. xvii. p, 787. 

have 
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Jiave been made by the windings of the river, for Egypt being eigly: degrees in length, 
computing feventy miles to a degree, it is only five hundred and fixty miles long. 

When Alexander the Great returned from confulting the Oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon, being pieal'ed with tht fituation of Rhacotis, he ordered a city to be built there, 
which from him was called Alexandria. As the honour V)f being capital of the king- 
dom was tranilated from Memphis to«this pl^ce, fo it was not afterwards a part of any 
province, but, with a ^territory about it, was a diftinct government by itfelf. When 
this city was taken by the Saracens, according to the Arabian hiftorians, there were in 
it four thoufand palaces, as many baths, four hundred fquares, or places, and forty 
thoufand Jews that paid tribute. ^ 

As the fcahas gained in feme parts, and loft in othei*s, fo there is great ditiiculty in 
fixing the fituation of many ancient places deferibed by Strabo. 

There being a bay about three leagues wide, the ifle Pharos'* extending frotn eaft to 
weft, near to the eaftem promontory Lochias, made the ports of Alexandria ; the 
port Eunoftus being to the weft, and what they called tlie Great Port, to the eaft : the 
latter is now called the New Port, and theotlicr the Old Port. 

The ifland was joined towards the weft ciiilf to the condnenf, by a cauley arivl 
two bridges nine, hundred paces long, which muft have been about the quay oC the old 
port. The fea has gained on the weft end of the ifland, where are fecn under water 
the remains of ciftems cut in the rock. 

The famous Pharos or light-houfe, was on a rock at the call end ofjJU-rtlHrid, 
that was on every fide encompalfed with water, and fo in a manner a final I f/parate 
ifland § j which feeins to be the fpot on which the caftle is built, at the entrance of the 
New Port ; and the pillars fecn in a calm fea within the entrance, may be the remains 
of that fuperb building : thefe pillars I faw when I went o'ut in a boat on a calm day, 
and could fee to the bottom. My obferving fo nicely, and fo near thccaftlc, was much 
taken notice of ; and, as I was informed, fcvcral foidiers, who were that day on guard 
in the caftle, were punilhed finr permitting me to exaniine the port lo exadly. 

The fea has gained much on the ifle of Pharos every way, except to the fouth ; the 
weftern part of the old illan J is now called the Cape of the Figs j becaufe it is famous 
for producing very early and excellent figs. 

The fea having loft to the north, and alfo to the weft, on the fide of the ancient 
caufeway to the ifland, is the roalon why the eafteni port at prefent is the lei's. There 
are two entrances to both piirt.s, one near each cape of the continent ; that to the 
caftern port is only for finall boats, whereas in the weftern port, it is the iafer entrance 
for the largeft fliips, and in the other port, the entrance by .the caftle is very narrow 
and dangerous, by reafon of the rocks, as deferibed by the ancients §. 


* ‘H i's vtiTtiv tj-i Tfi- ‘r^xrrw T*i n’rr.i f'’, Wfi.' xmnr wSn ’itisiv ywf tVt 

koX~«5i 7-:, *».«,'«; ft,- Ty ir-Axy.v- rf-J/i' TfrTjir J, ftsrajj « nijOi iSjUTKi tu» 

cyjTVJ KXT% Tj fx'j V* k'a\ t>7 kxi* (xvrnv 





t.Tv rr*: rTi rnv mTiv kxtx to civrJJ; £>tTF 

Sln^. xvii. (J. 792 . 


rxfd^ivvii 


hoc,-r\oiq 


th vriTii Strab. .xvii 
-J* To OL er*» ^ 

J Piiaruscil ri i;\^ala turrii, mi^na altitivlinc, miriliuis optribtLS cxtraftii, q*i:c nunicii ab infuli accepit 
Hnec object i Alex indrinc portum Seel a ftipcrioiilins re^^ionibus in loiii^itudincm paffumn 

Dcccc h\ mare jacli?* m^dlbus aagiitto itiiieic, ct p >iue, cu-n oppido conjungiturt Cxfar dc Bello Civilif 
libf iii. § See note (•). 


It 
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is faid that iii^exandria was wafhed on two fides by the water, to the north by the 
fea, and to the fouth by the lake Mareotis ; and that the other two fides were each a 
kind of illhmus*, or neck of land beroeen the water, about fevon flaJia in length ; 
on which account each of ihefe fides, cTpocially that to tbe weft, was called Heptalla- 
dium, from which the icaufeway to thc*ifland is faid to have gone ; which is a confirm- 
ation of what I fuppofe in the plan of i^lcxandria, that the Heptaftadium began at the 
angle that is made near the weft gate, at the fouth-eaft corner of the old port. 

The firft thing I did at Alexandria was to pare round the walls, and take the bear- 
ings ; which 1 did with fo much caution, that I thought I could only have been 
oLltrved by the Janixnr)' that atttndecWne j notwilhftanding, it was foon publicly re- 
port rd about the town, that I had mcafured the city walls Isy palms. The old walls 
of the city ft cm to havi; been built on the height, which extends from Cape Lochias 
towards the caft, tlie remains of a grand gateway being to be fecn in the road to Ro- 
fett<j at this high ground ; ami the foundation;; of the walls may from thence be traced 
to the canal. Ihe outer walls round the old city are very beautifully built of hewn 
flonc. and form to !«• ancient ; all the arches being true, and the workmanfliip very 
good : they are defended by femicircular lowers, twenty feet diameter, and about one 
bttndred and thirty leet apart ; at each of lhcm arc (lairs to afeend up to the battle- 
n;etifs, tht;re being a walk round on the top of the walls built on arches. Thcfe walls, 
as (hey now flaiicl, foem^to have inclofcd all the city, except the palace of the Kings to 
the rVi'rth-c. C. ; and it is not imprt'bable that the inclofurc of the palace extended to 
the wi‘ft, il'om tin* iouth-eaft corner to the prefent walls, near the gate, of Rofetto, and 
that (ho foundation? cl the walls, leen all the wa^ to the canal, were only a defence 
to the fuburbs. Ibe inner walls of the old city, which feem to be of the middle ages, 
arc much ftronger and higher than the others, and defended by Irrge high towers. 
1 here are particularly two very' largt; weii-ituilt towers to the north-weft, towards the 
new city on the flrand. 

1 he other is put to no life, has three floors, and cifterns under; the upper floer 
confifls of a room in the middle about three and twenty feet fquare, with a gallery 
round, and three rooms a( the weft end ; the gv:>.uid ftory is much the fame, except 
that it has two rooms and a ftaircafe to rhe caft. 'I'hefe towers feem to have been built 
at the time the inner walls were made, and might be defigned t^Kindcr any defeent on 
this part, where probably the quay w-as in (he middle ages, and the grand entrance 
from it might be? between tliefe towers. What was without thefe walls, and the fite 
of the palace, was probably th(' lulnirbs of the city, which I fuppofe in proccls of time 
to have been walled in, extending dov. n to the ct.ttal ; and this fuburbs, fo W'allcd in, 
began to be looked on as a part of the city itfclf, and fecnis to have been efteemed fo 
by tbofe authors who give an account i>f the city as three miles and three quarters long, 
and a mile broad, and fpeak of it as bounded by the lake Marcctfis, taking in the 
fuburbs on both fides of the canal of Canopus, if there were any to the eaft, or in cafe 
there were none, as the canitl run ciofc along by the fidc' of the lake, they might not 
improperly fay that the city extended to the lake Mareotis. • 

1 he palace, with the fuburbs belonging to it, was a fourth part of th6 city ; within 
its diftrift was the mufeum f or academy, and the burial-place J of the Kings, where 


• It* it tS iSaXu; -titf irtXiw,- t- ■;« y.;. sir! fxiixMf 1 r^tVfu Jfi t« o<re» rMaxarr« 

ya&T- -to. ^5 fwl oi £7i'l» tailut tKaTfj©., M SaXcirw, ri' 

r vttI ''•traho, xvii. p. 7Q2 


''traho, XVII. p. 793 

wv ^atnXt/wv trl xa* to Mtio-Hcvy TCff^israTo 

S\ tuv Boc.ffkXtiW9 Wl Xal to xa^MuCirov ia -1 


_ , To» xai tlfS^av o*Koy /ufyofv Strabo, I. Xvii p 793. 

^ ir* xcn TO xctTibifxitoi/ b ijv, ev J ai &QL^k\im *r^(^C(Xy ko(,\ ?i 

Strabo, 1. XVII. p. 7 2<|. 
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the body of Alexander was depofited in a coffin of gold which bflng taken away^ 
it was put into one of glafs ; in which condition it is probable, Auguuus U>ok a view 
of the corpfe of that great hero, and with the utinoft veneration fcattered flowers over 
it, and adorned it with a golden crown f. As the Mahometans have a great regard 
for the memory of Alexander, fo there have been travellers, who relate, that they 
pretended to have his body in fome mofque^; but at prelent they have no account 
of it. 

When Alexandria W'as no longer the refidencc of Kings, it is very natural to think 
that their palace in time fell to ruin*, and that the materials of it were removed to the 
part of the city that was inhabited, and probably alfo to build the inner walls; though, 
along by the fea there are ftill great remains, and on the fliore arc feen fevtral pieces 
of porphyry, and other fine marbles, where the ancient palace flood ; but as to the 
buildings on the fea, near the obeliflts, and the fine round tower at the north- weft 
corner, which has two ftories, and a fine arch in the middle, fupported by a pillar, they 
feem to be all buildings of the time when the inner walls were made, at Icaft not to be 
fo old as the time of the Ptolemies or Cleopatra. In the round tower is a well, now 
fpoiled ; and they fay there are wells alfo in fome of the other towers. 

Under thefe palaces was the private inclofed port of the Kings J, which might be 
oppofite to the great round tower at the fea, where (hips now fometimes come to 
anchor, and where the Turks, till within this fifty years, obliged all foreign flaps to 
ride, not fufFcring them to anchor under the caftle, as they do' at prefeiit. IiijJUw*- part 
alfo was the ifle Antirrhodes §, in which was a palace, and a fnialK harbour or bay. 
This ifland feems to have been entirely deflroyed by the fea, and probably' was oppofite 
to the obelifles, where there arc ftill* leem great j-uins in the feu, and where they often 
raife up very fine pillars ||. Over thefe places a theatre is ificntloned, and afterwards 
the part of the city which had its name from Nej>tunc, where there was a temple to 
him. This feems to have been about the corner of the bay In this diftri';:!: alfo 
Anthony built his Timonium, to which he retired in difguft after liis misfortunes. 
Next to it the Caefarium is mentioned, where the temple of Ca:far is fuppofed to have 
been ; in which, according to Pliny, fome obolifks were cre£lcd. Further on w;k the 
Emporium, or market-place. Then followed the docks for their (hipping ; over 
which was the ancieni^^ity Rhacotis, with a fort of fuburbs round it called JBucoIis, 
becaufe it was chiefly inhabited by herdfmen. . » 

There was a communication between the ports by two bridges at the caufeway to 
the ifland **, that began at the north- weft coraer of the town ; at the Fleptafladium to 
the weft tf» which was one of the necks of land made by the fea and the lake. Here 


* Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 274. 

f Condltorium et corpus magnt Alexandrt, cam prolatum e pcnetrali fubjccifTct oculis, corona aurea 
impollta, ac fluribun aflierlis, veneratus cll. Suelm. OSaviut, c. 18. 

.f TkJtws S’ {nruWTCu S, rt *»» xMiroi tud /SoiTiXsa-'V, xai ?! twriot TTfoKf/jutvoy iS ofUXTsit 

^aa-lxmy a/xci xai ‘Mfunm — 'TjrrfXHTJW St rum to SsasTfw* ht« to TUauStov, ayntiiy rl( iiro rS 

ttj oT’orlwaa c, tx*"* IlamdSmf’ u wgoSa'; xUft-x Avrivj^ iu ftaXKot yrgottvor n’{ fttmv rat 
hrl rZ axgit tuirerKtveurt Sicara,* -it Tijiurviov or^ooryj'o^tva’i . Strabo. 1 , xvii. p. 794. 

<< See preceding note, with regard to this ifle, and the Timonium, &c. 

II When Strabo mentions that Antirrhodes lies before rS opjKrS he feems to need emendation, 

aud it ought to be rS. ngvsiS ; the latter port being iti this part, the other in tbe^port Tunollus. 

^ This account Is very different from what is given by fome travellers, who fuppofe the Neptunium 
was where I place Cape Lochias, and that what is now witliout the port, was formerly within it ; but 
any one, who confiders the fitnation of the feveral parts with Strabo's account, may judge which is moil 
probable. ** Sec a fubfetjuent note for this and the following places. 

f f It appears alfo by what follows in Strabo, that there was an aqueduct the ifland over this caufey and 
the bridges. 
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it is probable the Jea has gained to the eaft of the old port, as I have nwked in the 
plan, where it now wafhes the walls from the great comer tower j at which the walls 
make an elbow to the north- weft, for it is evident it has. gained on the Ihore, farther 
on, where many grottos appear half w^fhed away by tin, fea. 

Within this weftern port,' anciently called Eu^ioftus, and now the old port, vras the 
port Cibotus, from which there was a t^avigable canal to the lake * ; and there is itow 
a canal or foffee along by the walls from the canal of Canopus to the fiia, by which 
the water runs into the lea from the great canal, at.the overflovif of the Nile. When 
any Ihips that do not belong to the Turks, by ftrefs of weather arc obliged to go into 
the old port, they mult remove into the other, as foon as they have an opportunity ; 
which is the harbour allotted for the lliips of Chriftendom. 

In the city a hill is mentioned called Panium, which, from the defeription of it, 
fecnis to be; the high hHl within the w'alls near the weft gate of the old port f. 

The ftrect which extended the whole length of the city, from the gate of Necro- 
polis to the gate of Canopus, is faid to have been one hundred feet wide and doubt- 
lefs, had in it many magnificent buildings, as appears from the granite pillars fiill 
remaining in twcj or three parts. Among them was the gymnafium § or public 
fchools, to w'hich there were porticos in extent above half a quarter of a mile ; it 
might be where there are great ruins to the weft of that ftreet, and feveral large red 
granite pillars {landing. The forum, or court of judicature, was alfo probably another 
building »n ihls mag’ulicent ftreet, and might be where fome pillars remain nearer the 
fea. The gate of Necropolis 1 I’uf'pofe to be the gate to the fouth-weft, which is now 
built up. 'Phis gate has foine t>rnaments about it’ of lions rampant. It is faid that 
the two chief ftreets of Alexandria c.ofi<.;d one another at right angles ; fo that if the 
ftreet, that extended the whole breadth of the city, began at the old gate, it is probable 
the gate on the other fide was oppofite to it, in fuch manner as that the ftreet might 
anlwer this defeription. 

Among the remains of Alexandria, the moft extraordinary are thofc eifterns which 
were built under their houfes, fupported by two or three ftorics of arches on columns, in 
order to receive the Nile water by the canal, as they do at this day. In the fame man- 
ner the rain water is preferved in eifterns, under the houfes at Jcrufalem. This canal 
of Canopus comes to the walls near Pompey’s pillar, having run to the weft of it : it 
has a palfage under the walls, and from that part a foflee has been cut along the oiitfide 
of the walls to the fea ; but the water is not only conveyed to the eifterns from the 
canal, as it there enters the city, but alfo before, from feveral parts of the canal, by 
pafTages under ground to the higher parts of the city. I'here are entrances down to 
thefe paflages in feveral parts, in order to clean them : the eifterns alfo muft be 
cleanfed j and the defeent down to them is by round wells, in which thgre are holes on 
each fide, at about two feet diftance, to put the feet in to defeend by : they draw up 
the water by a windlafs, and cyry it in leather bags on camels to the houfes. Before 
the Nile fills them agsdn, the water in many of them is not good ; owin^ U may be, to 


• *E{n: S’ Xi/uiiiN /utera to hrlaraSioi* xai vmf rivy o^ukto-;, ov kocI KifSanov xaXStriv, kscI ivToi 

EvSoTt^w St TWTw SwfuJ wXwTti' nrotfAivn rii jStrabu, 1. xvii. p. 795. 

*1* ^E^** S^ stoil ^ Xn''07rot»jTov, i"(jo/3*Xo«Scf;* Sta tt}i» ^vrc^cccTAy 

tS^ erty aTTiSfli/ oXv* nfy wtox«/aevd» »vrSi Strabo, 1 . Kvii. jv 795. 

X *A7ra«Ta fiiv oSolc X06T»TeTjxi»Ta*y irwiXctTouq kolI a^ju.otTxXtx.Tai;'* Si'tri St Iri i 

»y»‘rei7rlaLfA,neti^ a” Slx» refAktfff-iy oXXijaous, Stiabo, i, xvii, p. 793- According to 

TO irAg&^oy was the fixth part of a iladium or furlong, that is one hundred feet. 

f KctXXiroy St to yvfj.vdo’iov^ fMt txov rii cy [abctu . . • . Se Nex^otoAswj h* to 

10 yvfAvctcTiov Tn? £>trabo, I. xvil- p. 795. 
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tb^ifiMrtlteepwff thfitfi cletm ; for in fome, and particularly that viicl;i’ 

Ijitin convehty the trater is ot^crved to be always good. ' , 

llte old city is entirely ruined, and the materials carried away to blind 
Excepting a very few houfes at the Rofetto, anil bagnio gate6» there are only huattt few 


mo£^«6, and three Conv^ts within the old walls. 

dihteof the napfques is called the Mnlque ol dthoufaiid and one pillars; it is to the wed, 
near the gate of hlWropoIis^ 1 obferyed in it four rows of piliara to the fouth alid weft, 
and one row on th'e Oiher fid^s. .H^c, they fa) was a churOh dedicated to SCtMark, 
and the Fatjdarch refided at it ; being 'near the gate without which, it is faid, the Evan* 
gehft was martyrhd. lihe other mreat niofquo is that of St. Athanaiias $ where thaw 
was, without doubt, a church of that name. 

At the church of the Copti cemvent they fhew the patriarchal chair, and pretend 
aha to have the bead of St. Mark, and fume even fay that his body is there ; as at the 
Oreek convent they ihew fomc tlungs which they fay relate tq the mattyrdotn of 
SuCathenae in this city. The itatins alfo have their convent in the old city, belonj^g 
to that of Jeruialefn ; and are always fome poor Arabs encamped about withia 
theeridls, fo that it ts dangerous being abroad after fun>fct, when all the company begin 
to retjre. , 

At fottdWed comer is a large caftle, with a few foldiers m it, no^&aropeana are 
admittt^ dhere. In the gates, efpecially that of Rofetto, are many foe pieces of 


tfan ieeina to have been Mt by the fea, and makes a very jnean appearance; taking up 
At that i^^e th the plea tdthout the walls, except the nrand to the eaft, and a great 
ttTt ndtouilt on towards the old port, as well as the fpot of the old ifle of Pharos. In 
wtiera! houfes built round courts on porticos, they have placed a greamariety of pUlars, 
mt^y spraaite, which were the ornaments ol the ancient city. The oldPbity was, without 
doubly in a flourilhuig conditiou, when the trade of the Eafl; Indies was carried <m that 
wi^lijr the Venetians ; and the decay of it may be dated from the time the paflage was 
out by the Cape of Good Hope, when the commerce took another channel ; but 


lAep the tiadB of coffee and other commodities began in fome meafurut, to flotnilb, 
years ago, the prefent city thcili began to rile out of the ruinswf thecdA 


found, by dignmg under ground, that the bottoms of the obelilim were r6nndeil,and 
let ikito^a.pffim, as the Egyptiansjifod to place their pillars $ as may befoen hi the oh* 
forva^liip pn architedtore. ^ Tho^ obelilks might be before tlie temple of Mfptnne. 
hti njiiffake in taking the hdght of that which is ffanding, by the quadrantyit 

b’^ ; the j^e hf the obcliik that is brolto^ & eighteen foet^^, 
Ip|Nrj|^ nc i foiM i ijainfth’ed 'letnen foet iquarc* , ^ 

WfmSlliMp fn thd 1^;, over the iffe Jfotirrhodes, that is pnbilily in afoe fohth it;. 

to'haye brng the tdH towmdi'ihq gate ett 
i whfoh t conje^rO'.im dbq ffiape of that hill, where 


Monly called Pompey's pilhur ii ntoatad oh n jOchall height, about n 
1 1e Umi fouth of the walls, and may be fuppafwjlW havebhm eroded 
as Iw tnakea no mendpn of fudi au extiwcmw mtmumentt it 
iSfMW ^^^nnenr of Titus, or Adrian, who ward in Egypt. Hear it am 
iNr iuct diametor, and it appears ptainly foam 
“ ” i6 
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many old toundati^ns, that there has been fome magnificent bnilding there, in the area 
of which, it is probable, this pillar was erefted ; and fome Arabian niilorians (on what 
authority I know not) call it the palace of Julius Ceefar. This hunous pillar is of red 
granite : befides the foundation, it confills of three ftones ,* the capital, which is judged 
to be about eight or nine feet deep, is*of the Corinthian order, the leaves being per- 
fcdly plain, and not the lead indented, and fetfm t.o be the plain laurel or bay leaf. 
Some tailors have found means to get to the top, which has a hole in it, from which it 
is judged that there was a ftatue fixed pn the top 6f the pillar ; tl^e fhaft of the pillar, 
taking in the upper Torus of the bafe, is of one done, the remainder of the bafe and , 
pcdedal of another, and a’l is raifed on a foundation built of feveral dones, in the 
nature of two plinths, of .wo tier of done, the lower fetting out four inches beyond 
the upper, as that fets out a foot beyond the plinth that is over it. This fotmdation is 
four feet nine inches higli, and the pededal, and part of the bafe, w'hkh is of one done, are 
twelve feet and a half high. I found the whole height by the fhadow to be one hundred 
and fourtcel!*feet, which agrees pretty nearly with the account fome others have given $ 
fo that taking our the above meafurcs, and a half a foot for the upper Torus, the 
height of the fliafi is eighty-eight feet nine inches, that is, about ten diameters of the 
column y for I found the diameter of it to be about nine feet j the die of the pededal 
is twelve feet two inches fquarc, and the plinth is two feet wider. 1 obferved the fwell 
in the pillar, and that it Iqans a little to the fouth-wed. The pillar is well preferved, 
except th:’r i. has fi-'led aw'ay a very little to the fouth, and more to the north«ead; 
the face of the foundation is reprefonted in the draught of the pillar, as it is to the 
wed-fouth-wed, where fome of the dones have o^en taken dway, fo as to Ihew the 
middle done, which has been fo mu h talked of, as if the pillar reded on that alone, 
whereas the work remains all round, on which the pillar is raifed ; and yet it is indeed 
probable that the main weight of the pillar does red on this done, which on that fide is 
about four feet^de, and appeared to me to be a mixture of alabadcr and flints of a 
great variety offfcolours, and has hieroglyphics on it. When I returned a fecond time 
tc^ Alexandria, this part was repaired in fuch a manner, that the lower plinth b made a 
feat fof people to fit on ; and fo it is no more be feen in its ancient date. There 
are fome figns of a Greek infeription on the wed fide, which can hardly be difeeraed, 
unlcfs the fun fhines on it : it confids of four lines j what letters I could make any 
conjedure of,' I have given below *. 

To the wed, beyond the canal of Canopus, and near a Sheik’s burial place, are fome 
i-fftarnmhs j they confid of feveral apartments cut in the rock, on each fide of an open 
gallery : on both fides of thel'o apartments are three dories of holes, big enough to 
depofit the bodies in f. Here we may fuppofe tlll^fuburbs began, in which were gar- 
dens, fepulchres, and places to prepare the bodies for interment ; as the quarter,csmed 
Necropolis, or dty of the dead, was to the wed of the city. The catacombs extended 
above a mile to the wed, and^there are a great number all along by the fea; many of 
them have been walhed away by the water, which in fuch a long trad: dftime has 
gdned on the freedone rock, as appears by the remains of them feen in the fea. I was 

• L 3 . . 7 . . . . OCOTATOI P. O. P. TA 

» Tk'-c . . o comor. tonaaeaaa 

Ate MAPPOAnOK TON AAI . . 

nocae apacc 

^ It appem that fame af them have been plaiftered over, and adorned with a fort of comifh in ftueea 
work. Some of them had aUb other fmaller ceU» withia them at Ihe end or on one fide, which mb^t be 
for children. . 
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in feme grottos cut out of the rock, in long narrow galleries running parallel toone 
another, and fome alfo crofling them at right angles. Thefe I conjeflured were 
tbofe magazines in which they embalmed tlie bodies *. The moft extraordinary :^ta- 
combs are towards the further end, and may be reckoned among the finell that have 
been difeovered ; being beautiful rooms cut’ out of a rock, and niches in many of 
thorn, fo as to depofit the bodies in, iidonuvl with a fort of Doric pilaflers on each fide. 
'I’he round room, and that leading to it arc very beautiful, and lb are the four rooms 
drawn in the plan wi}h niches. 

Kear a mile farther is a tolfoe between tliirty and forty paces broad, wthich feems to 
have been cut from the lake Mareoiis to the i’ra. As the city is faid to have extended 
a little beyond the canal that came into the port Cibotus, this cannot be that canal, 
bccaufe it is not only beyond tin' city, but ulfo further to the well than Necropolis. It 
was thought hazardous to go fo far as the foffec, only accompanied with a janizary and 
fervant ; and it w’as with fotne art that 1 led the janizary lb I'ar, and indeed he began 
to be WTury of waiting on me. it was certainly very hot weather to go allYoad all day, 
as I often did, and found the janizary full employment, which is what they are not 
ufc'd to ; and not knowing their cuftoms, I defigned to gratify him at my departure, 
whereas they like to make, fare of fomething, and to have afrnall piece of inoney evcTy 
time they go out, lb he always pretended Ibme excufe not to go with me ; but the 
greateit reafon of all was, that. I fnppole fome pi'opli- had talked to him on the part of 
the governor, that 1 obferved every thing about the* city iti a marmcr not ufually prac- 
tifed, and might fay fome other things to deter him from going any move w'ith me ; for 
it is ufual for the governor to have i certain I'um paid for every flrangcr th.atgoes out 
of the gate with the janizaries of Alexandria, whom they oblige to pay it, but if they 
go out with the janizaric’S of Cairo, the governor has no power over them to oblige them 
to pay ; fo I took one of the janizaries of the place, and paid him the ufual tribute, and 
found myfelf at perfect: liberty to do what I plcafed. 

1 had an account from a gentleman who had been about thirty miles weft of Alex- 
andria, and about two hours Ibuth of the tower of Arabia, in a vale to the weft of 4ie 
Jake Mareotis, that he faw under ground a building fupportecl by tliirty-fix' marble 
pillars : this prubably was lapofiris j, laid to be at a diftance from the fea, and this 
building inigiit be lor the great foletnn meeting that was held there ; and if fo, it is 
probable the tower of Arabia is the old Cynol’ema, and the vale abd\'e mentioned 
might be what tliey call Baher-Bellomah, or the I'ca without w’atcr, which I fliall have 
occafion to mcnuv..n. 

'I’hc great lake Mareotis, which was formerly navigable, is now generally dry, and 
has only water in it for fome time after great rains : it is probable the canals which 
conveyed the water to it from the Nile, have been obftrufted and filled in fuch a long 
courfc of time before thofe canals were made, or if at any time after they w^cre choaked 
up, it might have been a plain as it is at prefent ; and Pomponius Mela, fpcaking of the 
lake Mocris, by which he feems to mean, this great lake, as I obferve elfewhere, fays 
that what is now a lake, was formerly fields J. 

The canal of Canopus, which brings the water to Alexandria, would likewifc be 
flopped up if they w'ere not fometimes at great expence in cleaning it, which was dune 
when I was in Bgypt, and the water condnued in it two months longer thjin it did before 


• Ei?* n Kfi ro tv u xJjvrojTt woXXo} TSt^a. x«t xaTccyu'ya), ‘ergoi rai Txgijgfi’a; tuy yrjtgZ/ 
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It was cicanfed. There is an opinion that this whole canal was lined with brick j and 
it is certain about Alexandria, in Ibme parts the fides are cafed with itone, tliough it 
might be only fo there, as a quay fur the conveni(?ncc of unloading the boats. 'Diis 
canal runs about half a mile fouth of the walls of the old tity, and then turning to the 
north near Poinpcy’s pillar,* in tliat courfe it runs in under the walls of the city, the 
bafon of the old lake coining alrnort; up to the c*an..l ; and about three miles from the 
town, it tunis to the welt from a northern direftion. 

The racing place, called tlic llijigodromus *,* without the g^te of Canopus, was 
probably in the plain towards the canal, beyond the high ground, where 1 fuppofe 
that gate was. , 

I made fomc cxciirfions to the call, to fee what remains there were of antiquity. In 
ihcfe expeditions I often met foinc Arabs on horfeback, who would voluntarily otl'or 
to guard mt; to the gat- of ilu- city, in order to get a fmall gratuity ; but’when 1 found 
out tiu'ir defign, and was latisfied there was no danger, I fignificd to them that they 
need not give themlelvcs that trouble, on which they always went quietly away. Thele 
Arabs, when they have tiny difference with the city, as often haj^pens, will not permit 
any body to go out, and in a maimer blockade the city. 

'J’he people of Alexandria have a very bad character, efpccially the military men, and 
among tli m jiarticularly the janizaries; they very well anfwcr the character Caefar f 
gives of the (oldievy of Ajexandria in his time ; they raife tumults, plunder, and are 
often guil'y ti aflafi”'ations, and it is very diliicuk to getaiiy jullice of them. 

Going about twb miles to the ea!l by the canal, I came to a height to the north of 
it, on wiiich are fcvcral ruins that probably art; remains of Eleufis, mentioned by 
Strabo as a village of Alexandria in Viis (ituation near Nicopolis. 

Nicopolis I was three miles and three (|uarttTS from Alexandria, and received its 
name from tht* victory Augui'lus gaii.ed there over Antony, and on that account the 
place was much improved by him. At the firrt entrance on the height from the plain, 

I obl'erved they had been digging out Hones, which, as they faid, were foundations of 
a wall ; but I law plainly there had been a fmall channel lined with Hone, carried along 
under ground, which probably conveyed the \va;er from the canal to the refervoir of 
Nicopolis ; which, though it may feem a very' great and extraordinary work, on account 
of the height of the ground, yet there are fuch palfages made under ground in Syria 
to convey the water for many miles, \vi*h piles dow'n at certain dilfanccX both to bring 
up the earth as they made the aqueduCf, and all'u to clear it in cafe of any obHrudfionsi 
as before defciibeJ, from the ctiiuii ol Ganopiis t » Alexandria, 'lowards the li‘a if is 
an uneven high ground all the way to I'^icopol?;., ou which there arc inany ruins ; but 
about the file of Nicopolis, there are rcinahis cf a vc ry extraordinary build' 'ig, which 
is commonly called ilu; theatre, and i imagine to ha\c been fomething in the pature 
of a Roman caHrum ; it w as built with an entrance in on every fuie, and. fix lemicircular 
towers, and a fquare one at each comer. By the manner in which the ground lies, 
there feems to have been fume buildings within ; it is built of fmall hewn Hone, there 
being three tiers of brick at the diHanco of every four feet attd a half ; the mortar is 
very thick, which made me conjedture that it was built towards the lime of the 
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lower empire ; the walls are not any where entire, but could not bl; lefs than twenty 
feet high. 

ilbojt four leagues from Alexandria, is Aboukir, called by Europeans Bikiere ; it 
is on the welt tide of a w:dc‘i)ay, which has to the calt that hi ad of land that n.akes 
out to toe north from Roii uo: on this little cape to the- well of the hay, th.-fi' is a 
garril'oiied caftle, and fhips ride here in tolerable fafety. W e wt.re lodged with a Ji-w, 
who is vicc-conful to all the trading nations of l.urope, to aflill the fhippiiig that come 
to anchor there. We font a letter wh had to ihf* governor, who ordered his lieutenant 
to coi’.e to us to offer us his fervicc ; and this officer came afterw'ards, and lerved to us 
thv* coffee the governor f nt os. , 

Wi' had feen in the way about two leagues from Alexandria, fuch channels made of 
flone near the furface of the ground, as I fuppofed were made to Nicopolis ; by which 
probably the 'water of the canal w^as conveyed to thefe parts, In tlie way allb is a 
fait lake, the water of which they fay, comes by under-gruund paflages from 
the lea, and is much falter than the fait lakes that have no comumnicatiou with 
the fca. 

A chain of rocks extend above a league from Bikiere to an illand, whicii is about 
li ilf a mile li«Jig, ani! a ^uilong widcj there are remains initofl'ome under-ground 
paflages, and of u piece f a ft:!»^iie we conjeftured was a i’phynx. I ohrervei' aifo that 
:i chain ol rocks ex? iiUed Ifor.i it towards Alexandria, fo that prubablv th? lea has 
gained much on the land ; wiilch may be coujedlured not only from this appear- 
ance, but is alfo evident from a view of the fhore itlclf, where not- only many works 
cut in the rocks are fiteh in the lea ' but alfo ruins of ancient buildings ; and poffiMy 
this illand might formerly be the cape of Tapofiris*, where there was allb a city of ihat 
name : this was thought to be the ancient I’honis, faid to be lb called lr(?m the Kuig 
who entertained Menelaus and Helen. 

About two miles nearer Alexandria, arc ruins of an ancient temple in the waier; 
whether it were the temple of Venus, Arfmoe of Tapofiris, or Ibme othei temple that 
might be at Zephyriurn, mentioned in the way to Nicopolis, I leave the reader to 
there are pieces of columns in the water three feet diameter. 1 law all)) thrbe 
ftatues of Iphynxcs alxmi feven feet long, and three others about four feet 
long, mofl of them of a yellow inarttle*. 1 took particular notice of the ftatue of a 
woman of red granite, twelve feet long, and a block of marble four iibet diameter, 
which feemed to have been the liead ot a coloflal flatue, and many pieces about it 
appeared to be fragments of the fame ftatue, particularly the hands, w hich from the 
wrift to the knuckles meafured eighteen inches. 

Near this building alfo are other ruins, part of which feem to have been a grand 
portico, there being about it many pieces of pillars of grey and red granite. 'I’o the 
Ibuth of thefe are many red granite pillars, which from the order they lie in, and the 
lliapc of the ground, Icem to have belonged to a round temple ; moft of them are 
fluted, and three feet tliree inches diameter. Several pieces of plain pillars lie toge- 
ther two feet dia meter •, I conjedlurcd that they might belong to the portico, and that 
the fluted pillars were within the temple. All along the fhore are many ruins, and 
the rocks at the bottom of the fca fe(,*m cut out in fuch a manner, as fliews that there 
have been great buildings there. They dig wells all about this ihorc, and find water 
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that !s very h’ftle bi*ack*’/li liCCov'-hM;-- .> the account that Hirtius * gives of the Alex- 
andrian war ; from which one mav conj 'fture that the water may come not only from 
the canals^ which fome times have vtrv littJe water in them, but alfo from the Nile, 
W'hich. it has been foiuid by exjicrience^ fils all the fand, Toil ot as high as the 

level of the waters of that rivet. Tin ueh c-.perim.^nts have been made to prove that frefh 
water may be ft )und by di^eing wells '*n Ihorcs above high water mark. : and Casfar 
feents to have thought that rhe wat r amc from the fea. So that it maybe doubted 
whether, fo near the fhoie, the water jcoines from the fea or the Nile. 


Cl TAP. II . — From Alcx-v'dria to Re^etto and Grand Cairo. 

IlAVlNCl embarked at. Leghorn ou the 7th of September 1737, old flyle, we ar- 
rived -1* Alcx.utdria on the -t/h ot the f. me month, being only .1 wevk ifl the voyage, 
front the tniK' wo lolt figh> of Sicily Ou the 24th of October we fet out from 
Al xaiidria to Rofeiuvi and leaving Bikiere on .he left h.md about a league, wc came 
to the mad. a or ferry, about two I .agnos frern Bikiere. I'he palfage is over the out- 
let of a lake that is fuppofed to have l>ceu the lower p.irt of the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, as this ferry clofe oy the leu mull Have been the mouth of it. lieracleumf 
was prebahlv ioiijcwhcix near, from wfticb if was alfo called the Ueracleotic branch. 
Canopu' I 1 fiippoh ro have been higner up this river, probably abvnit the place 
where 'in '..eiu out oi i^ I '.r place was famous for the diffoluic manner in 

which the AlexaiUiVians divir’.i-d lhanfeives there, as well as in many other places 
akmg 'he canal that led to it: if is laid to have . ‘ name frorii Canopus, Mcneiaus*s 
pilot, who died ihi'ie. Orf the oth* ’* fide of tins ferry is a cane, where paffengers 
repute, and think thend’elve.s lafe iiuin the Arabs, who rarely go U> that itde. All 
the eomitr) here is. a fundy delcrt j it anight be otherwife when this branch of the Nile 
aril”.;. illy oveiflow'ed, but ilu.Te Lutiiig a ridge of low landy hills running from north to 
fouth near tin.* Nile, it i.s poflible that the Iruiilul toil may have been covered with the 
fand blown fr.au thole hills. It n 'ght, however, be a curious experiment to dig and 
foe il atjy luch foil is a> be fouiui a.s is arually b. ..,jgh' Oy the Nile. The fand changes 
fo often, T'ai it would be tlifficult to find the way, if ilioy had not built eleven pilla.'*s 
acrots the pl-tin, which I cujijet.tured might l)e about hall a mile apart, in order to 
dired 'he way, which otherwife it would bo fhciih to find at fuch times as the wind 
raifes giu.it clouds oi fand, as it often does tu .f.g'. [it. At one of rlioJt pillars .’ii arch 
is lu wd, and an earthen vafe is jdated under i: ; winch, by forne charity, is kept full 
of Nile water, lor the benefit oi iraveMers. 

In this journey 1 had the honour to aceompuTsy tin Lngliflt coiiful, wh was met 
by his vice-conlid of Rofetto, as ullb by n>any of tb-, I reiicin above a league from that 
town. When we were come witiiin the futidy luli'j, we were fiirpr/fed<it the fight of a. 
magnificent tint, where a Ivandfome collation was pi i;pared. After this refrefhment, 
we were all mounted on fun? h or fes, fent out uy the governor of tfu; citv, each at- 
tended by a groom on foot, and fo arrived at Rofetto. The next nio.ning the go- 
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p£,ihcep and fowl to the conful, which I fup^cfo was returned 
i^ai^ter value. 

r^ijnlftiide of the branch of the Nile, anciently called Bolbitinum, 
made by art. Tliis town is called by the Egyptians, Rafchid, 
moft picafmt plac.;s'in Egypt ; it is near two miles in length, 
three ftreets. ll^ w'oulii be carrying conjeftures too far to 
felled here when firft they arrived in Egypt, as they came 
, i^lh^num, went ‘out afterwi\»'ds eafi. of it, and built the wall of the 
'it lleiigth fettled w Any one that fees the hills about 

.tha.t they lu^ the ancient barriers ui' the fca, and conclude 
more ground than the fpace between the hills and the water. 
Delta, on the other fide of the Nile, and two beautiful iflands a 
little beloi^^^^ town, make the prbfpeft very delightful ; the country to the north is 
improved pleafiqit gardens of oranges, lemons, and citrons, and ahnoll 
all forts with the ^eeatil^ variety of groves of palm-trees, and finall lakes 

in differe^^parts ; and wl:^ tihe fields are green with rice, which is much cultivated 
here, it ii^S 0:^reat beiauty to the country.; Oreat ^ai^ of the land of Rofetto be- 
longs to they nave a tradition that a relatipn^^f Mahomet was there, and 

lived at they baVe built a mofime toyss&i^^: north end of the town. 

They ha# idfoja imtibn fi#et the devotion of it would 

be i^mov#;'tp ihitiphee. 

They hive here a grieat m#ufa4k(^^ flx^# and other coai'fe Ijncns; but the 
chief bulliefs of $e place (s the 'csSa^^^of g<#d$, between this town and Cairo ; all 
European merchandizes bdng brought "to this place from Alexandria by fca, and 
loaded on odier boats to be carried to as thofe brought from Cairo on the Nile, 

are here put into large boate to be to Alexandria. For this purpofe the 

Earopea#. have their viceoconfuls and faftors here to tranlad their bufinefs, and 
letters are brought regularly from Alexandna by land, to be font by boats to Cairo, 
on the they fet forwards ; but letters of greater confequence, that require dif- 
patch, are fent by foot meflengers acrofs the deferts diredly to Cairo. Though 
Rofetto is fb near Ae fea, yet the water is very good, unlefs when the north wind 
blows very ftrongy ■ or the Nile is at loweft, when the water is a little brackilh. It is 
remarkable that the Nile does not rife here above three or four feet, bedaul'e its banks 
are low, and the water fpreads itfelf all over the country. 

I faw in Rofetto. two of thofe naked faints, who are commonly natural fools, and 
are had in great veieration in Egypt ; one was a lutty, elderly man, the other a youth 
about eighteen years old. As the latter went along the ftreet, 1 obferved the people 
kiffed his hand. 1 was alfo told that on Fridays, when the women go to the burial 
places, they frequently fit at the entrance of them ; and that they not only kifs their 
hands, but Ihew them the fame refpe^ that was paid to a certain helithcii idol, and 
feem to ezped the lame kind of advantage from it. I myfeif faw one of thefe faints 
fitting at a mofqiie door in the high road without the gates of Cairo, with a woman 
on each fide of 1#4 at #e time the caravan was going to Mecca, and a multitude of 
people were paiB% by^ who are fo accullomed to fuch fights, that they took no 
notice o( it. 
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i went about two miles north to the caftic of Rofetto, on the ^ the river; 

it is a fquare building, with round tower: at the corners ; therejllii^ holes near 
the bottom of it : I obferved about then feveral piece® ,of many of 

which had hieroglyphics on them, andan^'ght be the pieces of fome l^ix^^obelilk. I 
faw here feveral iron cannon made in the old wav, witli bars and lUgs, bring in two 
or three pieces, which fit into one another; and three large brafs caonGns. On one 
were ornaments of flower de luces, on the other was a tree with two- letters for the 
a. ins. This caftle is buik of bricky cafed with Hone, and is Ihid to be the work of 
Ktryck Bey, who lived, as I was informed, about three hundred years agoi but I fhould 
rather think it was built about the time of the holy wars, and that this Bey might repair 
it, and make the port holes. A little lower down, on the other fide of the river, is a 
platform of guns, and to the eaft of it are fait lakes, where they colled; a^reat quantity 
of fait. At the mouth of the river is an ifland of a triangular form, called Latoraia: 
it is overflowed when the wind blows from the north- weft, and then becomes two 
iflands it is about a mile in circumference, and there are fandy hillocks from eaft to 
weft along the middle of it. To the foiith, the ifland is a fort of morafs, and to the 
north it is fandy. It is probable this ifland had its name from the Greeks, on account 
of the divifu)n of the water here, by which two entrances are made at the mouth of 
the river. Witliout the mouth of the eaftern channel, are ruins of a caftle at fome 
diftaiice, whir-’,, if 1 milVake not, is on an ifland ; it is called Burgimagefelzareh* 
Achmed, from liiq j-erfoii that built it. 

At Rofetto I paid a vifit to Cofmas, the Greek patriarch of Alexandria, whofe ufual 
rcfuience is at Cairo. As I was introduced by the dragoman, or interpreter from the 
conful, 1 liad all the; honours done me that are ufual at an eaftern vifr. Firft a lighted 
])ipf; ofTcred, brought by the fervant to you, then a faucer of fweetmeats is carried 
about, and a little in a fmall fpoon given to every perfon. After the coffee is ferved, 
the fervants bring to every one a bafon of ftierbet, with a handkerchief on the arm for 
them to wipe a her they have drank ; and when it is time to go away, they fprinkle rofc 
waiter on the hands, with which the gudl rubs his face ; then the incenfc is brought, 
which Ik: receives leaning the head forward, and holding out his garment on each fide 
to take the finoak. I his compliment is paid only where they would Ihcw a particular 
regard, and rli; saaftcr makes a figii fv>r it, when he thinks it is time the vifit fliould 
end, or the gueft oilers to go away ; which is never done when the vifiter is much 
fuperior, till he makes a morion to go. In thefe vifirs, every thing is done with the 
great oft decency, and moft profound filence ; their Haves or fervants ftanding at the 
bottom of the room, with their hand'; joined before them, and with the utmoft 
attention watch every motion of their mafter, w !><-i commands them by fi^ns. 

'J’here is great difficulty in fettling the; ancient Inanches of the Nile, after itsdivifion 
into feven parts, when it runs through tliat part of Egypt which was called Delta, by 
reafon that many of them hava been filled up for want of being cleaned ; and the maps 
that have been made of thofe parts arc not entirely to be depended upor.. About four 
leagues north-eaft of Rofetto, is the large lake Brulos, which I fuppofe is the extent of 
the Scbcnnytic lake, as well as of the lake Buticc *, of the ailcientg» About the eaft 
end of this lake, the S«bcnnytic branch might empty itfelf into the fea. In two manu- 
feript maps of Egypt, procured at Venice, and probably made when the Venetians had 
fo great an intercourle with Egypt, 1 find a piaci: called Boltin, on this lake, which may 
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be the old Butus, where there was an oracle of Diana, and on an ifland near it was 
Hermopoiis, which might be Brulos placed j'jy Sicard in an ifland before this lake. It 
may be Juppofed that tiiis lake, which is nod of fo great an extent, fakes in ail the otiftr 
lakes mentioned by the ancients to the eafl:,Vtnd that the fca breaking in has made this 
alteration ; for though the fea may liJi^ve loft ] lift about the great mouths of the rivers, 
yet it appears plainly to have gained in other parts. 

On the fourth of November 1 cm, barked with the conful for Cairo, on board a fine 
galley. They arc ftat-botronied . vefli-ls with three niaftsii- near half of them being 
covered, they have in them one large handfomc room, and near the ftern a linallcr for 
the women, if there are any on board. I'hey are made with lattice windows all 
round, and have fwivel ciumon lafteiK'd tow'ards the prow. With a good brilk wind, 
they fail well.againft the current, but when there is little wind, or it is con'rary, the 
men draw them up with a cord faftened to the maft ; though if the wind is high and 
contrary, they are obliged to lie by, as they commonly do at night, efpecially if the 
Nile is low', when they are in greater danger of running aground. At luch times the 
people divert rhemfelves in telling long Arabian ftories ; and if they are obliged to ftop 
by day, the boat-men frequently pafs away the time in acting fome low farces. The 
failing on the Nile is very plealant ; the country on each fide is rich and fruitful, the 
villages having palm-trees planted round them, appt^ar like fo many fine groves, as, 
when the country is overflown, they look like iflands, as they really arc. But Kgypt 
appears in greateft beauty in the month of December, when it is ^ the middle of the 
fpring, and the whole country is cov-*red with green corn and clover,' and many plants 
appear in full bloflbm. 

We came to Foua, above twenty miles from Rofetto, apd almoft oppofite to a canal, 
which, I fuppofe, was the ancient continuation of the Canopic branch. I’his canal, 
they told me, communicated with the canal of Alexandria, and is probably that which 
was navigated when the trade was carried on this way to Alexandria, at which time the 
European faclors lived at P'oua ; but the boats having been often robbed by the Arabs, 
they were obliged to make ufe of this conveyance by fea, and removed to Rofetto about 
fifty o. fixty years ago. It is probable that Naucratis* was about this place, which was 
built by the Milefians, ;ind w'as afterwards made the great mart for all foreign goods, the 
Ihips being obliged to bring thorn to this place ; or, if they were put intQ any other port, 
and could not conveniently come to this city, they were obliged to fend them round by 
boats, fo that it inufl; have been a very confiderable cityf. "I’cn miles to the call; of 
this branch of the Nile was Sais fuppofed by fome to be the Sin of the Scriptures. 
Herodotus § gives an extraordinary account of a room cut out of one ftone, that was 
placed before the temple of Minerva in this city ; it was on the outfide twenty-one 
cubits long, fourteen broad, and eight high, and within above eighteen long, twelve 
broad, and five 'high; two thouliind men were employed three years in bringing it 
down by water fron Elphantine at the catarad, being .probably cut out of one ot the 
iflands there. Near Sais was the afylum of Ofiris, w'here it was the common opinion 
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Ofiris was buried j Ifis having dopofited feveral coffins in different places, that Typhon 
might not find out his body, according to the Egyptian mythology. 

^bout a quarter of the way to Cairo, is . le fepulchrc of Sherk Ahmed Bedoiii, who 
wSs the fon of one of Mahomet's uncles j ? id here fonie of*the common people fay the 
pilgrimage of devotion would-be made, in'jafc Me .ca were taken from them. ing 

at a village for want of wind, we went to ec the governor of the place, who offered us 
cofft'c ; and when w^e came away, he fent after us a fmall prefent of fifty eggs as a com- 
pliment, attd a mark of his rcfptjct. In this country I faw the way of making indigo 
blue, with an herb calleil nff. We arrived at Ouardeh and went to fee the governor, 
who W'ould have entertained us, and fen* a prefent of a hundred eggs and a lamb, and 
afterward - can’ie on horfeback to the boat, and returned the vifil j and having the ufual 
honours done him on that occafion, it wa-s fignified by the conful's people that wine 
would he ati acceptable prelent to him, which accordingly was fent after it d'as dark, not 
to give umbrage to conicienlious mulTulmen. 

'i'he defert of St. Macarius is about a final! day’s journey well of this towrn, where 
there are lour Copii convents, to which there is a great refort by the Copti Chriftians; 
and inonler to go, they commonly land here. Beyond thefe convents are the lakes of 
Natron and ilie f.a without water, as they call if, in Arabic, Baher-Bcllomah, where 
they find l agle Ibmes ; and (he I’ocks are in fuch fliapes, that they may give the com- 
mon people oceafn 'ii to lay^ there are petrified fliips in this place. It feems to have been 
an ancieiit eu iimun''' ition trom the Lake Mareotis to the Lake Moeris: I was informed 
that about thefe coi*. vents there are a great number of wild boars. The night before 
w e linilhed our voyage, was Ipent in mirth and firin^ of cannon,’ on our friends coming 
out lo meet us. 'i'he next evening e cainc to the village of Ilcle, near Cairo, which 
fccnis to be fome remains of ihenamc of the ancient Heliopolis, that was about five miles 
diltant. On the morning of the i ith-of November, a great number of people came 
out to meet the conful, who, mounted on a fine horfe, was preceded by fix Janizaries ; 
and, ac(;ording to an eallcm cullom offtate, a man went before and fprinkled water on 
the ground to lay the dull. In this manner he entered the city, followed by his 
friends -ind dependants on humble afles ; no Chiillian, except the conful, being allowed 
to ride on a horfe in the city. 


CHAP. III. — Bciween DamiiUa and Grand Cairo. 

THOUGH 1 did not make a voyage on the eallern branch of the Nile, till I left 
Grand Cairo to go out ol I’gypt, taking the fame way again on my return into 
Egypt, yet I choofe, in this place, to finilh my account of Delta, and *he comitry 
about if. 

The Bubaftic and the Pelufiac branches are the fame ; Ptolemy call§ it the Bubaftic 
branch below Bufiris, which is fuppol'ed to have been at Baalbait, to the north-eaft of 
Mattalla j fo that the Tanific branch muft have gone out of the Bubafiic ftill lower, 
and I fuppofe it was at the river that runs north ol Manfoura, and that this river was 
the continuation ol the Peluliac branch, going on as 1 have marked it in the map ; but 
being obllrucled, the waters feem to have made their courfe chieffy by the Tanitic 
branch, which runs fio\. by Dainiata, and partly by a fmaller channel to the call 
of itt. 


* fTTif df fj.-; duo yiTjiat coy nrfto> *»• wftog Stri^O, 1. Xvii. p. 8oj. 

■I- Set geugraptiical diirertation. 
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The country from Damiata to Gaza is inhabited chiefly by Arabs, who are under no 
regular government. The river, or torreiv: of Egypt feeins, without any difpute, to be 
the rivulet near Rhinocorura * * * § . I fuppofe Ihat the fea has gained on the Lake Sirbo:^s, 
there being no account to be had of it ; i4. is not impofljblo that the rocks about this 
place were the ancient barriers betv;ccn tha, /ea and the lake ; the poets feign that 
'J'yphon Jay under it. Either this lake had the fame properties as the Dead Sea, or 
Strabo, by miftake, has applied them to it f. Near it was Mount Caflius |, deferibed as 
a landy hill running^out into the fea,^ which feerq^s to be the place now called Tcnere by 
mariners. At the foot of it, in fhc town, was a temple to Jupiter Caflius ; and Pompey 
being murdered near, was buried on this hill. , 

The great lake called Menzale, between the ancient Pclufium and Damiata, feems to 
to be made by the fea on thcle low and marlhy grounds, urhich were formerly over- 
flowed by the Nile §. This lake abounds in fea filh, and great quantities are brought 
to Damiata, efpecially a fort of mullets, the roes of which, when cured, they call 
Botargo ; and when they would prefet've them in the bed manner, they dip them in 
wax, and carry ihent not only all over Turkey, but alfo to many parts of C'hrillendom. 
Pelufium is thought by forne to be Sin j hut it is doubted whether it was this city or Sais. 
Twelve miles from Pelufium was Migdol, mentioned by Jeremiah, and famous for the 
defeat of the Syrians, by Neco King of Egypt. 

The road for {hipping to ride in at this mouth of the Nile, is about two leagues 
from the land, and very dangerous ; infomuch that when the wind is high, they are 
often obliged to flip their cables at^ go to fea. For feven or eight jeagues from the 
land, they know by the foundingyplummct if they are near Egypt j as within that 
diftance it brings up the black, llimy mud of the Nile, that fettles at the bottom of the 
fea, which is oftea of great ufc in navigation, the low laTid of this country not being 
feen afar off. 

There arc two bars of fund at the mouth of the river, which make the entrance 
very difficult, even for fmall boats ; notwithftanding veflels of thirty or forty tun watch 
their fit opportunities to come in unloaded, and are laid up at the town during the 
winter feaJfon, or when they have no bufmefs. As the people here arc very abfolute, 
fo in order to encourage the navigation of their own boats, they will not permit any 
{hip-boats to come to the town ; and all the goods are carried out in fmail boats, two 
leagues to fea to the {hipping. On the fandy pomt, to the weft of the dtitrancc, above 
a quarter of a mile from the end of it, is a fmall round caftle, and a mile higher on 
the other fide, at Illibely Borge, where the cuftom-houfc is kept, is a ruined caftle of 
brick, faid to be built by Lewis the ninth of France, and higher ftill on the other 
fide is a fmall oftagon caftle and platform, which are likewnfe of brick. 

Damiata is fituaied on the eaft fide of the Nile, four or five miles from the mouth 
of the* river ; the Lake Menzale, as well as I could be informed, comes within two or 
three miles of it ; and on the weft fide, between the river and the fea, is a narrow trafl 
of land that is not a mile broad, it will hardly be thought that Damiata could be faid 
to be but a mile from the fea in this refped, as fome authors of the middle ages 
feem to deferibe it, who fay alib that it 'was a fea-port town, as it may indeed be called 

* See geographical diiTertation on this fubjcct. Sec Strabfe xvi. p. 763. 

■J; ’Er* TO Ksiricv, aniSj*;, OTfii ro IlojKViitW Tt? yitiyyn ko.'. 

Ktunit, Strabo, 1 . xvi. p. 760. 

§ Tk vr^cc T'i ITii/Viriif » imN q Qr«$cx;(Eo^rs«$ tpuVn Kcd iKuSu»inu>rm rivw- Strabo, 

]. xvi. p. 760 

at 
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at prefent, being the harbour for boats and fmall ihips j though it is poffible this 
miftake may have rifen from the caftle I Ijiave mentioned, (where there is a cuftora- 
h«ufe) being confidered as the port of Dar uata, where there are great ruins of houfes, 
and might be near a mile from the fca (ev .ral hundred years part. At the north end 
ofDamiata, there is a very flne large roi ad tow(>r, built of hewn ftone, which might 
be the work of the Mamalukes, after tuey recovered Damiata from the Chriftians. 
I he town is large, but moft of it ill built, being chiefly inhabited by fiftjormen and 
janizaries. I faw fome water about two miles ealt of the town, with land to the north 
of it, which, as well as I could be informed, is the great Lake Menzatc;, for travellers 
can take no journics into this country t j make obfervations ; for, befidc’s the rogues 
that are wiihout, the people of Damiata themfelvcs are the very worll people in ail 
Turkey, and a ftranger cannot fo much as go into the ftreets of the town, that are 
not uhially frequented by them, without being infultcd. I'hey have ’a particular 
averfion to Europeans, which feems to be handed down to them from their forefathers, 
and to be occafluned by the holy war j the chief feene of which, in Egypt, was about 
Damiata, which was taken by the Chriftians: and when Lewis the Ninth was made 
prilbncr, it was furrendored to the Egyptians as a part of his ranfom. No perfons 
muft appear here in the European drefs j and as a Chriftian is known by his mien, 
no ftrangers dare go out of the ftreets they arc iifed to frequent. 1 myfelf was two 
or three times ‘afulied, and having the black ftifli round my turban, which janizaries 
often wear, one of ti em w-ho pafl'ed by pulled if from my head, which put a ftop to 
my walks into the town. 'I'hey have alJb t.'aditions, that perfons employed as 
European confuLs have been inalfacrcd, and others >oliged to Ibavc the place. There 
is a remarkable inftance of their vilhuiy and cunning. 'I'hey have a ftri6l law againft 
taking away cables and anciiors, which ai'e left by the Ihips that are drove away by 
ftrefs of weather, and yet there are not w-anting lome even of top reputation among 
tliem, w ho employ their own people to rob, and then negociate with the captains for 
money to have them reftored otit of the hands of thoft? they pretend they dare not 
difeover ; and as no /hip-boats can come to the lown, if any perfon of influence has 
ariy deaiand on the captains of fhips, wdiicli they cannot come at any other way, it has 
been knowax that they have Itoppcd them in the towm, by contriving that none of the 
boats Ihonld be permitted to carry them olF, 

'file great trade here is an export of xicc and coftee to all parts of Turkey, and of 
the former a counterband trade to Europe, which has been the caufe of tumults 
againft the Chriftians : they have allb an import cf tobacco from Latichea, and of foap 
from the coafts of Syria. 

Going from Damiata to Cairo, w'e pafi'ed by the large city of Manfoi ra, on the 
eaft fide of the Nile : this I conjefture might bi- Tanls , the Zoan of feripture. Some 
travellers mention ruins fix or foven leagues off, called 'rheinafc, w'hjch may he the 
fame that Sicard calls Balbei.^ and probably is the ancient little Heracleopolis, which 
was capital of a province. Near Manfoura, the Chriftian forces of the holy war were 
twice defeated j in the firft aftion the Earl of Artois was drowned, and the brave 
Earl of Salifbury died fighting on his knees ; all the forces being cut to pieces. The 
French engaging afterwards with Lewis the Ninth at their head, the King was taken 
prifoner, and Damiata, among other things, was given for his ranfom. The canal 
that runs north of the towm, fells into the Lake Menzale, and the fouth end of it fe^xs 
to be part of the Peln^ac branch, as it is, without doubt, the river Tafnes, mentioned 

* ‘O 'TamVi Kal Iv ivr^ fApyiKn TaWi. Strabo, L xvii, p. 8o2. 
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by the hiftorians of the holy war ; which feems to have its name from Daphne 
hear Peluiium, by which I fuppofe it formerly ran ; that town being fuppofed to be 
Tahpanhes of the fcripturcs. I 

Nothing can be imagined more beautifulkhfn the country oh each fide of the river, 
the villages are very thick, and^ave m^afant groves of palm-trees about them, 
the country exceeding rich, and when it ns green in the fpring feafon, and many 
things appear in blofibm, it has a moll; delightful afpedl, far exceeding the country 
which is on the othpr branch of thb Nile. We ftopj^d at the port of great Mahalla 
on the weft, and rid on hired aftes about four miles to the city, which is fituated be- 
tween two canals ; it is a large city, tolerably well built of brick, and is the capital of 
the province of Garbieh, where a fanjack or bey refides, and a detachment from each 
of the feven military bodies, with its f^rdar or captain. There are about five hundred 
Copti ChrifHans in the town, who have a poor little churclv 1 was recommended 
here to a merchant, who, I think, was a native of the parts towards Morocco ; and, 
fttough he had been fourteen times at Mecca, was a very honeft and worthy mulTul. 
man ; he gave me a man that fpoke the Lingua Franca, (a corrupt Italian ufed in the 
eaft) to go along with me wherever I pleaf^, and a very good apartment in a canc 
that belonged to him j he fent us a very handlbme collation in the morning, when I 
firft tafted the batter of Kgypt in the month of December, in its greateft perfection, 
which is very delicate. At night we were ferved with a very plentiful fupper, and he 
came to us towards the latter end of it, but would not eat ; which is the cuftom in the 
eaft, if they come to you at all whill^ at table, which they rajrely do^ unlefs they attend 
on perfons of very fupferior rank. / 

The next day I fet out for Baalbait, four or five miles to the north-eaft ; it is fituated 
about a furlong to the eaft of the canal Thabanea, part of Mich 1 take itb be the ancient 
Mendefian branch of the Nile ; but I fuppofe that the Bufiritic canal palling by Baalbait, 
in the way to the Phatnitic branch, a canal was after qut from it to the Mendefian 
river, which was further to the north, as may be feen in the map of Egypt ; and this 
mobably is that canal which now makes part of the canal Thabanea. The village of 
l^bait is one of thefe artificial heights, on which probably Bufiris was built ^ which 
is thought to have been in tills place, being deferibed as in the middle of Delta, and 
was famous for a large temple dedicated to Ills*, there being great remains of a temple 
here, the moft coftly in its materials of any in Egypt ; it is built of granite, and appears 
by the hieroglyphics and capitals of the pillars, to have been a temple of Ifis : the ruins 
of it are on the low ground to the fouth-caft. As well as I could trace out the 
foundation, it feemed to have been about two hundred feet long, and a hundred feet 
broad, for it is all a confufed heap of ruins. At about one hundred feet diftance is a 
mound raifed round it, as to keep out the Nile, with an entrance on each fide ; the 
walls *of the temple Ibem to have been ten feet thick, and to be built on the 
outfide with grey granite, in very fmall fpeck% with fome mixture of red. The infide 
was built of fine red granite. Meafuriiig the ftones, I found moft of them were ten 
feet long, and five feet deep and broad j the pillars, all broke to pieces, were four 
feet diameter, of red granite, the capital being the head of Ifis, as number thirteen, in 
the fourth plate of the Egyptian archite&ure. Thw are eveiy day deftroying thefe 
fine morfels of Egyptian antiquity ; and Ifaw fome of the pillars 'hewn into mili-ftones. 
1 (Bonjeflured that there might have been four rows of twelve pillars each in the temple; 

* ^ ifi ffit, tivn ns ’Aiywlv b 

lUeur9Abwi. Herod. 1. it. c. 59. " 

but 
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tot ivbat commanded our attention ftili more, was the exquifite fculpture of the 
hi^oglyphics ; and though the figures, ab4mt four feet high, are in the Egyptiw tafte, 
yet there is foinething fo fine, fo divine, m a manner, in the mien of the duties and 
priefts, that it far exceeds any thing I ever' faw in rhis w^y. I obferved fevCral pieces 
of very fine and uncommon 'marbles, wh;ch pfo^>ably are the remains of ilatues that 
adorned the temple. 

Returning to the boat, and going on towards Cairo, we pafTed by Semenud, on the 
weft, and foon after Aboufir, two confiderable towns ; the former* does not feem to be 
Sebennytus, capital of the upper province of this name, which ought to be looked for 
on the Sebennytic branch. 

I’he canal between Eflibou and Motrody, might be the canal of the Kings to the 
Red Sea; and if fo, Phacufa muft have been here, at which place this, canal began 
from the Pelufiac brarxh. This great work was undertaken by Sefoftris King of 
Egypt, probably carried on by Ncco *, one of his fucceflbrs, and afterwards by Darius, 
and finiftied by Ptolemy the fecond of that name. King of Egypt, in fuch manner as 
that they could let in the water at pleafure; the work having before been left un- 
finilhed, out of an opinion that the Red Sea was higher than the land of Egypt, and 
confequently, if this canal was opened, might drown the country, or at lestft fpoil the 
waters of the Nile. 

Further on ^heeaft fide,, we came to Benalhaftar, where there are great marks of an 
ancient city to the n^irth of the village ; two bafins, as of fmall lakers, divided by a 
broad mound, are encompafled with high grouni that feems (o have been raifed by 
art, probably out of thofe hollows to build the city on, fo as to be defended againft: 
the overflowing of the Nile ; the whole feems to be about two miles in compafs. This 
might be the ancient Bubaftus, thought to be Phibefeth of tfie feripture. 

It very well aufwers to the del'cription Herodotus t gives of it, and the temple he 
mentions might be on the high ground between the two bafins which, from Herodo- 
tus's account, feem formerly to have been open to the river, and the ground of the 
city toing raifed by art, the temple remained in the middle, as it was at firft, on a 
ground»not fo high, though it might have been raifed above the other ground : the 
whole is about a mile long, and half a mile broad, and the mounds about a furlong 
wide ; on each of which they probably had three ftreets. This temple was dedicated 
to Diana, who in the Egyptian language was called Bubaftis, and from the wor/hip of 
her this city had its name. 

Higher on the river was Onias, a town which had its name from a Hebrew prieft, 
who had obtained it of a King of Egypt, and built a temple there in oppofition lo that 


* Nix*>; ■ e> Tj hiiifux^ vrfure-; tji tj vasXaeuw)' Tij» o ritgo^, 

Sut'giS'r. ilcrud. 1. ii. c. 1 5S. , 

'KTjuiidn n* tcxrecfx^ XtirirgKV TfoiKuf ot $f vvo rS fnow/ 

HV IxM^onof r«> 8 ioi‘ vrigai St ivS Aagnu rS ‘urgvrtt UmiIk^cw rS '^nt t^yoip* — — oi furrot llTaXrjMiitel 
BcunX'ii lAnrov Ivcinam 'rh’'Kvgtmv, vft oti jSwXowro UtXmv etitvXvTu: It; Ttf» SetXatTim’, xal NWXfT* 

«n»Xtv. Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 804. 

’Awo S« tS TltiXtjtrtaMtS rouMtot St^vf Jr* ^fN^oroinro; to» ’AfiSut koXww twti 'Egu^goa SetXiutmr, Tclwn 

"nX( t^tt w; 
xn 1 »KXt> 9 nMu 
StvltgBs TlrtAtfMXti 

cruftltXto'st avlitt &c, Diodorut, 1 . !. p. 29. 

Ultra deterruit inundationis metus, exedfiore tribus cubitis Rubro mar! comperto. Aliqui non cam 
affcinnt caufatn, fed ne immilTo mari, corrampeMutur sqaa Niii, qoe fola potut pnebet. PHn^Nat. 

. 1. 6 c. 

t MaXtrn q b Befctrt I* T? igb Ifi Scc, Hcrod. L u.>p. 137 . 
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down on each hde of this foot of the hill to raife it higher, and make this fortrefs the 
more inacceffible *. It is more probable alfo that Babylon was here, becaufek is 
diredily oppoiite to the pyramids, ^ defcribed by the ancient geographers, and very 
near the Nile ; whereas tKe caftle v Gako is a mile from the I^e, and it is a plain 
ground almoft all the way to tire river., Some f ca{>tives from Babylon, on the 
Euphrates, having efcaped, fled to this hill, made excurfions, and plundered the 
country ; but obttuning a pardon, and fubmitting to the government, they had this 
place given them to^ inhabit, and called it Babylon from tKeir own city. 

On the top of the hill is the uninhabited convent of St. Michael j to which a prieft 
goes every Sunday to oiEciatc. The towir df Babylon, probably in time, extended 
down to the plain ; for to the north of that part of the hill which fets out towards the 
river, are remains of a very extenfive building, which I conjefture might be a fort of 
cailrum for the Roman legion which was at Babylon |. It is called Cafr Kieman §, 
caftle Kieman, and is exactly of the fame manner of architedure, as the building 
defcribed at Nicopolis, the walls being built of fmall hewn ftone, and at the diftauce of 
every four foot, are three layers of brick. One tower is now forty feet high, the 
other much higher ; but as it is converted into a Greek nunnery, the infidc is very 
much altered ; on the third ftory is a room, the ceiling of which is fupported by eight 
Corinthian pillars ; and at prefent there is a well down from the middle of the room : 
all the doors and windows of the whole building are arched at top. This caflle is 
inhabited by Chriflians. fo that there are feveral churches in it ; and as it is in a very 
ruinous condition, it has been often ^he refuge for fugitives in the time of public infur- 
redions. The building in many parrs, is entirely deftroyed, and they carry away the 
ftones to build. ^ 

The city of Grand Cairo has been much magnified as to its extent, and the number 
of its inhabitants ; it confifts now of three towns or cities a mile apart, that is old 
Cairo, ^Cairo properly fo called, and the port called Bulac. The ancient city which 
feems to have fucceeded to Babylon, and was built near it, was called Mefr, the old 
mme of Egypt ; it had alfo the name of Fofthath ||, becaufe Amrou.Ben.As pitched 
his tent there when he befieged Babylon, From this, that part which was afterwards 


* Beyond this height are three or four old Copti convents uninhabited, to which^ the priefts go to 
officiate. The hill Jehufl runs fo as to make a fmall femicircic, about the middle of which there is a way 
up by an eafy afeent, by which alfo the water might be raifed, that might enter to the very foot of the 
hiU, as it docs at prefent by a fmalljfanal : and there being a palTage between the hills to the fouth towards 
AI'Bafetin, a larger canal runs there from the fouth of Saroneby, and waters all that country. 

"!• Ai>ymu Si, TMi Ik Tijf BoCuXunef aXotlst? uTroffim tS fieurPititf, fui Swiw/aiVv ik 

•nti ifnoii u( KxItAeeSlifJmi vretf* to* «oi»/*o* KOfltfoi’ 3i««roXt^» Toi; ’Aiyuvrrion xal n'r 

avnyKVi S(, SoSwVvf eSu'eti oii/loi'; xhTomwom tovo* ot x»l »xo tv, 

vfoewpoftvaeu DIud. 1. i. p. 52. 

’AmxMuTctm S’*Jrl BoffuXiS* ifi/f/Mt, ivordulM ‘BeiSvKmim Tt*S*, itvec 

Hechuiixv nufit tsU* jSstinXiw** »t«l 0 Sri r§« 1 osriSw i* 4 { t5» rpSit rttyfutfctn vSt (Pft/fwlui tv* "^AiyuTlo*' 

S’ lrl» eivi rS yfccloxtiu xol fuxf^ xodniuiow, Si vt tS Tfo^ol kkI to uSbj MtWTkvt*, 

litigm fxetrer wiitvxo*')* S{7»^o^»u*, itr/um' dfogSaTcu S’ itSaSt TV?WVyi5f »I Tlvfagtfiis i* vy S* Mf/ifti, imI 

lierl wXwSw. Strabo, 1 . xvii p. 807. 

It appears from Diodorus Siculus, that the founders of Babylon were the captives taken by Sefoftris, 
of their defeendants ; though there was another account which he does not ^m to credit, that it was 
built by fome Babylonians, who came with Semiramts into Bgypt. Jofephtis wmas to fay that this city 
was not'built till the time of Cambyfes. 

See the quotation out of Strabo in the preceding nqte. 

f It is pofiible the foldiers quartered here ai%ht bft the archers, and that from thence it might 

have, its name ; Kieman, io the Arabic language, the fign Sagittarius. I found fone called 

this place Carrkeihemch. || Foithatb, iif the old Arabic, fignifies a tent. 
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ljuilt on had its name, •which it might after communicate to the whole town. The 
prefent great city of Cairo, which was called by the Arabs Caher*, according to their 
hiftorians, was built by a general of the firft CalT of the ^thmites, in the year nine 
hundred and feventy-threc of Cidrift. It is faid .ladin baiit walls round both thefe 
cities? • V 

A third city was built between the o!d and new cities called Kebafeh, which has 
been fince deftroyed, and the ruins of it are now feenf. Gizc has been mentioned as 
a city adjoining, and aifo Roida in the ifland 1 lhail fpeakof. • 

Old Cairo is reduced to a very fmall compafs,. ana is not above two miles round ; it 
is the port for the boats that come from upper ligypt : fomc of the beys have a fort 
of country houfes here, to which they retire at the time of the high Nile. 

In old Cairo are the granaries commonly called Jofeph’s. They are only fquare 
courts cncompall'i'd with walls about fifteen feet high, Itrengrhcned with femicircular 
buttrclTes ; they feem originally to have been built of Hone, but now' a great part of 
them is of bride. Thefe courts are filled with corn, leaving only room to enter at the 
door ; the grain is covered over wdth matting, and there is a flight fence made round 
the top of the walls of canes, which I imagined were defigned in order to difeover if 
any people have got over the w'alls : the locLs of the doors alfo are covered over with 
clay, and fealed. As the birds fometiines get to the corn, fo the keepers of the gra- 
naries are aJkr.vcd a certain quantity on that account. They fay there were feven of 
thefe granaries, and Jiere are remains of feme of them turned to other ufes, this being 
the only one now ufed for com, which is what h brought down from upper Egypt for 
the ufe of the foldiers, and diftributed out to them as part’ of their pay, and they 
ufually fell it ; fix yards of this granary were full of wheat, and one of barley for the 
horfe. 

At the north end of old Cairo is the building for nifing the water of the Nile to the 
nqueduft ; it is a very magnificent plain fabric, faid to be erefted by Campion, the 
immediate predeceflTor of the laft of the Mamalukc Kings j it is a hexagon building, 
eachr fide being between eighty and ninety feet long, and about as many high ; diie 
afeent to it on the outfidc is very eafy for the oxen to go up, that turn the Perfiaq, 
wheels to raife the water to the top of it. I’he water comes into the refervoir below 
by a channel from the Nile ; but when the Nile is low, it comes into a lower refervoir, 
from w’hich it is drawn into the other by another wheel : from this it is conveyed up 
about a hundred feet by five oxen, to as many wheels above. Five oxen turn as many 
wheels on the top of the building, by which the water Pdrawn up in the vafes fixed to 
the cords that turn on the wheels, and from the top of them emptying themfelvts into 
the bafins under ; from thence the water runs into the bafins, by canals tnade for that 
purpofe. 

The aqueduff itfelf is very grand, in the ruftic ftyle, the ardies and piers are of 
different dimenfions j but the former are moftly from ten to fifteen feet wide, and the 
piers about ten feet. In fome parts, a plain wall is built for feveral feet without arches ; 

I numbered two hundred and eighty-nine arches, though others mention a greater 
number, Ibme near three hundred and twenty. The arches are low towards the caftle 
hill, where the gtttmd is higher, and the water running into a refervoir is ralfed up to 
the caftle by fevem wheels one over another. 

* Among the fevtral interpretations of this word Caher, the moR natural feems to be that they fignlfied 
by it the city: Cavr, or fomcihiiig like it, in tnmy old languages, fignifying a city; and the Turkiih 
word at prefent Is Sebir, though poifibly it may have its name from Caberah, which fignifies viAorioua.* 
f See Bibliotheque Oriental D*HcrbeIut, underMefrand Caherah. 
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Oppofite to this refervoir of water at the Nile, is the canal that conveys the water to 
Cairo, and feems to be that which was made by Trajan. Near the month of it they 
perform the ceremony of catting or dfeening the canal, by breaking down a mound they 
make acrofs it every year. This is (wnc with great rejoicing, when the Nile is at a 
certain height ; and as there is a tradition that they formerly facrificed a virgin every 
year when they performed this ceremony, fo I was Ihewn a fort of pillar of earth, with 
grafs growing on it, which when the canal is opened, if I miilake not, is adorned with 
flowers ; and when the Nile is let, in, is wafhed away in lieu of the damfel they ufed to 
offer to the river God. 

There arc about twelve churches belonging to the Coptis in old Cairo, moftly in 
one quarter of the town, inhabited by Chriftians : they have churches alfo in Cairo, 
one of which belongs to the patriarch ; but his proper church feems to be St. Ma- 
carfus’s, in old Cairo, where he is jelectod and enthroned ; this is in the ftreet of the 
patriarch. In the church of St. Barbara, they fay they have her head, and fome other 
relics. Mofl: of the churches have old ones under them ; and they fay the holy family 
was in the lower church dedicated to St. Sergius, where there are fome paintings re- 
lating to that fubject. Thefe churches generally confift of a nave and two aifles, with 
galleries over the aifles fupported by pillars, and adorned w'ith columns in the front 
that fupport the roof. The part of the altar is feparated by a partition that is often 
finely adorned with carving, and inlaid with ivory and lortoife Ihcll. In the church 
of St. George of the Greeks, they fay they have the arm of that faint ; they Ihewed me 
a pillar, to which an iron collar with £ chain is fixed ; and they fay mail people con- 
fined in it for three days, certainly recover. They informed me that the I’urks often 
try this experiment, and having a great veneration for the faint, frequently come and 
fay their prayers here on Fridays. 

There is alfo a fynagogue, faid to have been bnilt about fixteen hundred years ago, 
in the manner it now is, which is much like the churches. I'hey fay the prophet 
J^'eniiah was on the very fpot where they ufually read tlic law ; but that now no 
one enters into that part, out of reverence. I faw there two ancient manuferipts of 
the law ; and they pretend to have a manufeript of the bible, writ by Ezra, who th6y 
fay, out of rcfpeci: omitting to write the name of God, found it writ throughout the 
next day after it was finilhed : they hold it fo facred, that it is not permitted that any 
one ftiould touch it ; and they fay the book is in a niche about ten feet high, before 
which a curtain is drawn, and kmps are kept always burning before it. 

Towards the back part of *he town is the ftreet of the patriarch. Here are two 
churches, one of wL'ich is St. Macarius’s, where the patriarch is elected, and a houfe 
with a chapel belonging to the patriarch, which probably is on the file of the ancient 
patriarchal palace ; for when the patriarchs firfl removed from Alexandria, it is pro- 
bable they took lip their rcfidence in old Cairo, and had their church and houfe there ; 
but as that place became lefs frequented, and not fo fafe, they might remove into 
Cairo. I'he Francifeans belonging to the convent of Jerufalem have a very neat 
fmall convent” or hofpiiium in old Cairo, whore two or three of them generally live. 

The mc)fque Amrah, to the north-caft of old Cairo, is faid to have been a church ; 
there are in it near four hundred pillars, which with their capitals, ^em to have been 
colleQed from feveral. ancient buildings ^ the middle part is open, it is probable this 
was made a mofque by Amrou the calif, who built Fofthath. At the north end of 
old Cairo is a mofque of very folid ruftic work, though in a ruinous condition ; it is 
called the mofque of Omar, and is faid to be the firft mofque built in this place, though 
probably it was rebuilt by the Mamalukes, being much like their manner of buildings. 

As 
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As this is mentioned as the firft mofque that was built here, it was doubtlefs founded 
by Omar, the fecond calif of the race of Mahomet, who firft conquered Egypt. 

From old Cairo, I went over to the plcafant ifle .pf Roida, or Raoudah, which is 
oppofite to it, the channel of the Nile between dry v'b^ the water is low ; it is a 
very delightful fpot, the weft fide is planted with* f .rge fycamore trees, commonly called 
Pharaoh’s fig. Towards the north end is the fmaii village of Roida, the ifle being 
near a mile long. At the fouth end is the Mikias, or houfe in which is the famous 
pillar for meafuring the Nile ; it is a column in a deep bafin, the bottom of which is on 
a level with the bed of the Nile, the water entering on one fide, add paiTing out on the 
other. The pillar is divided into mcafrres, by which they fee the rife of the Nile ; it 
has a fine old Corinthian capital at top, which has commonly been omitted in the 
draughts, and on that rolls a beam which goes acnils to the gallery. Concerning this 
manner of meafuring the rife of the Nile, 1 iliall have occafion to fay more in another 
place. I'’rom tlie court that leads to this houfe, is a defeent to the Nile by fteps, on 
which the common people will h::. . c it, that Moli's was found, after he had been expofed 
on the banks ol the river. 

There are great remains of buildings at this end of the illand, tfpecially about the 
meafuring place j and to the well there are remains of walls ten feet thick, built of 
brick, with turrets that are a quarter of a circle, but do not feein to have been high, 
and I fuppoli? ‘hat they were rattier dcfigncd to prevent the ille being encroached on 
by the rivtr, than f. .* any defence. I'hey fay fome Sultan built a palace here, and 
refided much on this illand for the fake of the air, and the plcafantnefs of the 
fituation. 

Half a mile north of old Cairo, is .. [ilaco called Caflaraline, where there arc foveral 
1^ Cardens of oranges, lemons, citrons, and caflia ; but what it is moll remarkable for, 

‘ IS a convent of between thirty and foyty dervilhes. As thefe people affedt a fort of 
extraordinary fanclity, fo they live in a mtumcr in their mofque, which is a large 
fquare room covered with a very fine dome. In this wc were prefented to the 
head of them, who w'as reading, and (mteriaincd us very civilly in iheTurkilh map- 
ner. In it I faw fome ancient vails, one being of white oriental alabafter. The 
fuperior had two pikes neai* him with Arabic leniences on them, and there was alfo 
one on each fide of the niche, which directs them which way they are to turn at 
prayer. In this room, and Ukewife at tlic eiiinuice of the convent, are feveral curious 
things hung up, that have been collected by tht- dervillies in their travels abroad, moll 
of them having fomething of the wonderful in them ; »as particularly I faw a very 
large boot, which they fay belonged t*.) fome giant, and a bowl of a pipe in proportion 
to it. Thefe derviihes arc not thofe tliat dance, of which fort there are none in Egypt. 

A mile further north on the river is Bulac, about a mile from new Cairo ; it is 
near two miles in compafs, and is the port for all boats that come up the river from 
the parts of Delta : here they have a cullom-houfe, many warehoufes and canes for 
travellers ; it is remarkable for nothing but a fine bagnio. 

The city of Cairo is fituated about a mile from the river, and extends .eaftward near 
two miles to the mountain ; it is about feven miles round, for I was fomething more 
tliah two hours aiid three quarters going round the city on a beaft; of Cairo, computing 
that I went two nmes'anu a half an hour *, 

* From the great mofque, which is in the way going from the European quarter to AH Caia Agelphi’a 
houfe, to the entrance at the fouth.well corner of Lake Elbikien, twciity-fivc minutes. From thence to 
the entrance from old Cairo, twenty-three tQiuutes, and theu round the caftle to the place 1 began at, two 
hours. 

The 
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The city is faid to have been larger than it is at prefent, when it was the centre of 
trade from the Eaft Indies ; it was walled round, and part of the walls of freeftone 
remain to the north-eaft of the cai^le, where they make an angle, turning from the 
north to the weft : I faw alfo fomeYematns of, them to the fouth of the caftle, going 
towards the aquedud:, which I fuppofe were the walte of TaHoun ; they are built with 
femicircular towers, and feem to have been made in imitation of the outer walls of 
Alexandria. Thert; are likewife thrpe or four very grand gates that were built by the 
Mamalukes j the wockmanlhip of them is very good, and amidft alt the iimplicity of the 
architecture, every one muft be ftruck with the furprizing magnificence of them. One 
of them to the fouth is called Babel Zuile (the* gate of Zuilc) from a fuburbs of that 
name it leads to. Under the arch of the gate is a piece of rope faftened to a hook, 
where they fay Toman Bey, the laft Mathaluke Sultan, was hanged by order ol Sultan 
Selim, after he had been tortured to reveal treafures, and carried through all the 
" ftreets on a lean camel, dreffed in ragged clothes, and his hands bound. Another gate 
IS Babel Naffer ; and they fay that Sultan Selim made his public entrance through this 
gate. It probably had its name from fome of the Califs or Sultans of Egypt, who had 
the name of Naffer. A little to the fouth of it is a gate ftill more magnificent, which 
is called Babel Futuh, that is, the gate of victory ; it is of hewn ftone, very high, and 
has a fquare tower on each fide, the water tables of which are richly adorned with 
fculptures. 

The canal that comes out of the Nile at old Cairo, goes all through the city, though 
it is feen only from the back of the houfes that are built on it ; for though there are 
feveral bridges over it, yet there are houfes built ou each fide of them, fo as to inter* 
cept the view of the canal, but when it is dry, it is as a ftrect, along which the common 
people frequently go ; however towards the time it begihs to be dry, it is but a bad 
neighbour, as a flench arifes from it that is very difagreeable to thofe that live on it, 
and muft be unwholefome. 

If one imagines that there are feveral fquarcs or places about the city, from a quarter 
to three quarters of a mile round, contrived fo as to receive and hold the water of the 
Nile, that is conveyed to them by the canals when the river rifes, it may give fome 
idea of the feveral lakes that are about the city during the greater part of the year ; 
and nothing can be imagined more beauiiful than to fee thofe places fill«id with water, 
round which the bell houfes in the city are built ; and when the Nile is high in the 
fummer, it muft be an entertaining profpecl to fee them covered with the fine boats 
and barges of all the great people, who come out in the evening to divert ihemfelves 
with their ladies : as I have been informed, concerts of mufic are never wanting, and 
fometimes fireworks add to the amufement ; all the houfes round being in a manner 
illuminated, and the windows full of fpeclators to behold this glorious fight.- The 
feene w much altered when the waters are gone off, and nothing but mud appears ; 
but is foon fucceeded by a more agreeable view of green corn, and afterwards of 
harvefl, in the middle of a great city, on thofe very fpofs where the boats were faiUng 
a few months- before. 

ITie ftreets of Cairo, as of all the Turkifh cities are very narrow ; the wideft goes 
the length of the city from the gate Naffer to the gate Zuile, but would be looked on 
as a lane in Europe. The other ftreets are fo narrow, that they frequently make a 
roof from one houfe to the other over the flreet, and put a flight covering on it to 
defend them from the fun. The city of Cairo is exceedingly well regulated for its 
fecurity, more efpecially by night } for moft of the ftreets, or at leaft each eud of every 
diflriA or ward, has a gate and porter to it, who fhuts up the gate as foon as it is dark, 

and 
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and to every one of thefe wards is a guard of two or three or more janizaries, fo that 
no idle people can go about the ftreets at night. Some little ftreets conillfl: only of 
{hops, without any houfes, and fo they leave their -^ops locked up, and go to their 
houfes at night. There are alfo feveral places £>'15” (hops iike our exchanges, called 
bczellans, which are fliut up at night, and (hops of the fame trade are generally together 
in thefe as well as in the ftreets. 

Turkilh houfes, efpecially in Cairo, have very little beauty in them ; they are gene- 
rally built round a court, where they make the belt appearance, nothing but ufe being 
confidered as to the outfidc of their houfes, wjiat feey have of ornament being in 
their faloons within ; fo that their houfes, built below of ftonc, and above a fort of 
cage work, fometimes filled up with unburnt brick, and few or no windows towards 
the ftreet, are a very difagrceable fight to one who has feen only European cities, that 
have foniethiug of outwsrd regularity, as well as conveniency and beauty within. 

There are Jcveral magtiificent mol’quos in and about Cairo ; but that which exceeds 
them all, both as to the folidity of its building, and a certain grandeur and magnificence 
that ftrikes in a very firprifing manner, is the mofquc ol Sultan Haftan, built at the 
foot of the caftle hill ; it is very high, of an oblong fquare figure crowned with a- 
cornifli all round that projects a great way, and is adorned with a particular fort of 
grotefque carvings after the Turkilh manner; the entrance to it is very finely inlaid 
with fevera* f'.ts of marblps, and carved in like manner at top ; the afeent was by 
fevcnil fteps which are broken down, and the door walled up, becaufc in times of 
public infurrections, the rebels have often taken Shelter there. The place is fo ftrong 
that now there is always a garrifon of janizaries within the diftfi£t of it, in apartments 
adjoining to the mofque. To the north e-aft of the town is a very fine mofque called 
Kubbeel-Azab, or the cupola of the Arabs, belonging to the body of the Azabs it 
is a very fine room about, fixiy fc- t fquare, with a beautiful dome over it, ralfed on a 
bafo of fixteen fides, in each of which is a window ; the room is wainfeotted round 
dght feet high in pannels, with all ihemoft valuable marbles, among which are feveral 
fine flabs of red and green porphyry ; the borders roujid the pannels are carved and 
gilt, a fort of freeze ranges round, in wiiich arc tenrences cut in large gilt charafters, 
called the Couphe character, in which they here anciently writ the Arabic language. 
The walls above this arc adorned with Arabic hifcriptions in letters of gold, and the 
whole cupola is painted and gilt in tlie finelt maiper, and all over the mofque are 
hung a great number of glais laini)S iU)d oftridges’ eggs ; adjoining to it are feveral 
apartments built for the priefts, and alib fnme grand ones for the great people who 
fometin>es come and refidc here. It is ('aid this magniiicent room was built by a grand 
^vizier, who defired the Sultan to give him leave to prepare a place fit to efter Iiim a 
Ihirbet in, on his return from Mecca. 

A part of the town to the fouih is called Tailoim, laid to have been built before this 
city was founded, by I’holoun who w'hs mailer of Ji’.gypt, in fuch a manner as to be 
almoft independent of the Califs ; and it is faid left old Cairo, aitd built a palace and 
mofque here. This at firlt was probably called Cateia, bccaufe that peii'fbn is faid to 
have built a palace of that name. What remains of the ancient palace goes by the name 
of Kalatel-KeWh, and^ they fay Siikan Selim lodged here. There arc remains of the 
caftle walls and high ground within them, which may have been raif^ by throwing 
out- the dung cf the city, and afterwards building on the high ground, though to the 
weft I faw there was a natural rock. In this wall is a fort of fquare turret they call the 
feat of Pharaoh ; near it under an arch, is an ancient larcophagus of black marble, 
which receives the water of a conduit } it is culled the fountain of treafure, and by 

fome 
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fome writers the fountain of lovers, concerning which the people^tell fome ftories. It 
is richly adorned both infide and out vi'ith hieroglyphics. One man feems to have a 
crocodile’s head, and on a fort otaltar marked out in fquares, feemed to be cut two 
horfes’ heads ; for the . reft, lucould not^ be permitted to make any further 
obfervations, or to take the hiero^yphics exaftly that are cut in thofe columns. At 
each end is a man, and fix columns oi hieroglyphics on each fule. There are, befides 
the turret called Pharaoh’s feat, others in a femicircular form, fo that probably 
this was the enclofure of the old' palace. In this quaner is a large mofquc, faid 
to refemblc that of Mecca, and an ancient building which feems to liave been the 
quarter of the body of foldiers called Cherk^s, to whom it ftill belongs, and goes 
by their name. 

To the eaft of Tailoun is the caftlc of Cairo, fttuated on a rocky hill, which feems 
to be feparated by art from the hill or mountain Jebel Duifc,„which is the name of the 
eaft end of Jebt-l Mocatthain. It is faid this caftle was built by Saladin. There arc 
two entrances to it on the north fide ; one to the weft is called the gate of the Azabs, 
the other to the eaft, the gate of the janizaries. The defeent by the former is 
narrow, cut through the rock, and palling by two round tow^ers neai’ the gate, and 
then by a fine large round tower ; the way is by a high w’all, on which at a great 
height, is a relief of a very large fpread eagle, and fo the entrance is oppofite to the 
building that is called Jofeph’s hall. The afeent by the gate of tin; janizaries is more 
fpacious and grand ; on each fide of the inner gate is a tower of many fidcs, and 
further on at another tiitrancc, is a, large round tower on each fidej oppofite to the 
great mofque. The caftle is walled all round, but is fo commanded by the hill to the 
eaft, that it can be a place of no ftrciigth fince the invention of cannon. At the weft 
of the caftle, are remains of very grand apartments, fome of them covered with domes, 
and adorned with Mofaic pidures of frees and ho«fes, that doubilcfs belonged to the 
ancient Sultans, and it is laid, have fince been inhabited by the Paflias. I’his part of 
the caftle is now only ufed for weaving, embroidering, and preparing the hangings 
and coverings they fend every year to Mecca. I faw them about this work ; and, though 
they look on it as a profanation for a Chriftian ft) much as to touch thofe rich damai'ks 
that are to cover what they call the houfc of God, yet notwithftanding I ventured to 
approach them. ,, 

Gver this is a higher ground to the eaft, near the grand faloon, commonly called 
Jofeph’s hall, Ifoin which there i*a moft delightful profpeft of Cairo, the pyramids, 
and all the country round. It was probably a terrace to that magnificent room, w'hich 
is now all open, except to the fouih fide, and is adorned with very large and beautiful 
pillars of red granite ; the walls built on them on the outfide have fuch w'indows as 
are reprefented in the draught of the fourteenth plate *, as well as I could take it undeiT 
the reftraint that ftrangers are in here. Walls alfo are built with fuch windows on many 
of the pillars within, efpecially on the lecond and third from the entrance, with 
arches turned from one pillar to another f. Some of 'the capitals of the pillars are 
good Corinthian, others very plain, and fome only marked out in lines like leaves ; 
many of them are only plain ftones ftinpcd a little like a capital, on fome of which 
there are lines like a figure of eight, and moft of them have Ibme little relief. They 
have only a rough bafe, fomething like the ancient Egyptian manner, and all the 
pillars have an Arabic infeription of one line cut on them. On the fide that is built 
up, whcrejthe wall fets in, and arches are turned over, there feera to have been three 

• Set the original edit. f This ball ought not to^bc reprefented as covered. 
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doors, the middle on#l)eing adorned at the^lr>p with that grotefque fort of work which 
is common in the eaftem buildings ; and over the pillars and arches is a fort of wooden 
freeze, filled with Arabic infcriptions. The two CQjr^lets of pillars in the middle feem 
to have been defigned to fupport a dome ; and probably th'ey intended to have two 
others for that purpofe, marked in the plan, for it is to be quellioned if this room was 
ever finiihed, and probably the firll row of pillars in the front was defigned for a 
portico. I'he pillars doubtlefs were brought from fome ancient buildings, moft pro- 
bably from Alexandria ; pillars of one ftone not feeming to have been in ufe in Kgypt 
before the Greeks came among them, who fliewcd all their art and magnificence in that 
city. To the well part of the caftle alfo is the jail, which the common people will have 
to be the prifon in which Joft-ph was confined. 

About the middle of the caftle is a large court, on the fouth fide of wh^ch arc the 
Palha’s apartments, and the great divan, over the karamoidan, or black place to the 
fouth. The plain under the caftle to the north-weft is called Reralc, or the fandy- 
place. In this divan I faW the flieilds of leather, above half an inch thick, with the 
ipears remaining in them, with which Sultan Amuraih pierced them. Here alfo I faw 
the divan of Beys affembled, under the Kaia, or prime mlnifter of the Paflia, ;u> they 
conftantly meet three times a week, the Pallia, whenever he pUiafcvS, fitting in a room 
behind that has a communication by fome lattice-windows. A ll ranger may go in with 
the conful’s dittgv-'tnan <ir interpreter, and being conuueb'd afterwards to liie Pafha’s 
coffee room, is civilly entertained by bis pt'ople with Iweattneats and colFce. The mint 
alfo is near, where they coin their gold, and Jiune linJiii pieces called MeJlnos, which are 
of the value of three farthings, and are iron walhed over with filver, the bafo money 
of (ionftaiitiiiople not palfing in I'igypt. I faw a piece of a fmall ob.lilk of black 
.marble, W'ith hieroglyphics on it made ufe of as the fill of a window; it is about eight 
feet lontr, aiul eighteen inches I'quare. • 


'I’lie Well in the caftle has ohen been deferibod and fpokon of as 5i very wonderful 
thing ; it is called Jofeph’s w-oli, not from the Patriarch Jofepli, but, as fume authors 
obferve", IWun a grand vixic.r ol'that name, who had ‘bt; can.’ of ibis work under Sultan 
Mahomet^ I'on of Calaun, who did not live fevcii he.r.ilred years ago. li has been 
looked on as a very extraordinary thing to cut fiich :i well dowji through the rock ; but 
the /lone is foft, and it would have been imicl; more ditiicuit to have dug it dov/n, had the 
foil been of earth or land, and to have built a wall r.)uncl vvithin. Moreover, the ftone 
they dug up, as it would ferve for building, might Ij.t of grc’at ufe in making improve- 
ments in the ciiftlc. T'hc palTage. down is round the well,, the rock being left about two 
feet tliick between thepailagc end theweil, thedi lcent f .)r the firft five flights is on the 
foiirrh fide of the w’ell, and fo far the well and the pail-rj e.s are built ; afierw.irUs, it is 
round thewtll asdtfcribed ; the paH’age being about fix feet and u half fquarc ; hyies 



Iquare rorm, and the dcicent to the bottom ot the hril well goes three tiircs round in 
twelve flights, being one hundred and fifty feet deep ; the dcfccaf is very'cafy, each 
flop being about fix inches high, atid five feet broad, but the place is fo dirty, that in 
moft parts the fteps are hard’y perceivable. On the long fide I thought I could num- 
ber fifteen fteps, and on the other fide twelve. On the left hand of the paffage, at the 
bottom of this well, is an entrance now ftopped up, the people fay it leads to the pyra- 
mids ; and another mentioned to the right, they fay went to the lied Sea. Mjlfom the 
bottom ol‘ this well, by the hole, is an entrance to another well not lb big ; the defeent 
*£ very difficult, by rcafou of thc^wct and dirt, and alfo dangerous, as the ftairs arc nar- 
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row, and no partition between them and the well ; it is one hundred and twenty feet 
deep. The bottom of this well being probably on a level with the bed of the Nile, or 
rather lower, the water never feilr, but palfing through the fait foal, it is a little brackifli, 
and ferves only for comrfion ufesV and is not good to drink. From this place it is 
raifed to the bottom of the upper well, by a wheel turned there by oxen, which raifes 
feventy-two vafes that hold near three quarts each ; they are tied to ropes that hang on 
the wheel, and there being conveyed into another baiin,- it is by the fame means raifed 
to the top by another fet of oxen, and eighty-five vafes. There is one thing very par- 
ticular in this well, that between twenty and thirty feet from the top, on two oppufite 
fides, it is cut in, as 1 conje£lured, fix or fev^n feet archwife, and fo continues all the 
way down to the bottom, which was probably done to make the flights of flairs longer, 
and confequently a more eafy defeent. Some have remarked that fcveral fuch wells 
have been found at old Cairo, only with this difference, that, they are Angle, but very 
deep, and an oblong fquare of about ten feet by twelve, and that fome are even in ufe to 
this day. Near this well is the lafl wheel that raifes up the water, which is conveyed by 
the aqueduct for better ufes. This cafllc, wliich is about a mile in circumference, is 
like a little town, but the mofl part of it is in a very ruinous condition. 

To the fouth of the caflle, extending away to the fouth-cafl, is a fort of ancient 
fuburbs, called CaraSa. At the entrance to this place are fome magnificent tombs 
covered with domes, faid to be the monuments of fome Kipgs of Egypt; the people fay 
they are the califs, the relations of Mahomet, who conquered this country ; and (fo 
great a veneration they have for them, that they oblige Chriflians anfl Jews to dcl'cend 
from their afles, out of refped, when they pafs this way. Caraflfa feems to have been 
the ancient univerfity for the united fludies of their law and divinity ; it is now in a 
manner a plain of ruins to the fouth of mount Duife ; being the remains of many 
colleges and convents of derviflies, where it is.fSd thciv wore fo great a nuutber, that 
a flranger could pafs a year at free coft, only fpending one* Jay in each of them. On 
the right, 1 faw on a height the groat mofque of J'd-linam Schafei, one of the four 
great dodors of the law, who is had in great veneration amongft them, and whofe 
fepuichre is there ; it is called La-Salohiab, from a title they gave Saladin who built it, 
together with an hofpital and college ; and he obliged all the dodors ol Egypt to follow 
the dodrine of this relation of Mahomet, who was a native of Gav 4 . 1 fav/ to the 
cafl: of the fouth point of hill Jehufy, where I fuppofe Babylon was, gu^at remains 
of arches of a very confidcrable aquedud, by which the water was probably conveyed 
to this and other mofquc's ; and at another time, when 1 was to the fouth of that hilh 
by the river, I faw a building like that at the jiead of the aquedud, that is built to the 
caflle, which I fuppofe is the refervoir to which the water was raifed from the canal 
that, goes to Al-Bafetui ; but there was no venturing to go further to take a nearei 
view of it, this being reckoned the mofl: dangerous part about r.airt>. Three or foui 
miles from the town is Bafetin, fo called from the gardens that are there. About 
two miles on this fide of it, is the Jews burial place,** to which place every body is 
cfcorted bya guard of Arabs, who are paid money for their protedion, and do no? 
fail to ufe you ill. I had the curiofity to go out and fee the manner in which the Jews 
bury their dead in thefe parts : they dig a grave about fix f eet deep ; on the weft fide 
of the bottom of the grave, they dig in a hole big enough to recrivc the body, then 
they depofit it, laying broad ftones againfl: the hole, and fill up the grave ; it being 
4 X>lRi:a^j|jplo their law, as 1 was informed, to lay earth on the body. South of th( 
burial f^e are three fmall arched houfes, where they wafli and prepare the bodies foi 
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burial, that die out of their houfes j for when that happens, they never carry the 
corpfe into die houfe. 

I went up to the top of Jebel Duife, which is to the north, from which, as I obferved, 
it is poflible the caille hill might be feparated by a!'t. At die eafl: end there are fevcral 
grottos all up the Hde of thef hill in many ftories, fc /eral of which are inaccelEble, but 
there is a way to forae by a narrow terrace ; they are moftly rooms eight or ten feet 
fquarc, and high. On the top of the hill, towards the weft brow of it, are two rooms 
cut near the furfacc of the rock, with holes on the^top to let in light ; over it is a 
raifed place where the great men often go and enjoy one of the fineft profpctls in Egypt, 
commanding a view of Cairo, and of all the country, efpecially into Delta, as far as the 
eye can carry. To the caft, over the fouth clift, is the mofque in which the Sheik Duife 
is buried, who has given name both to the hill and mofque. The mofquewithin is painted 
all over with flowers, on a red ground; near it are buried feveral of his children, and the 
fons of fome Paflias. We had free; admittance every where, and the Sheik fpread a 
carpet before the mofque, and ferved a collation. Beyond this mofque, on a hill, is a 
folid building of ftone, about three feet wide, built with ten fteps, being at top about 
three feel fquare, on which the Sheik mounts to pray on any extraordinar)* occaftons, 
when all the people go out ; as at the beginning of a war, and here in Egypt, when 
the Nile docs not rife as they expeft it fliould ; and fuch a praying place they have 
without all J)* towns thrwighout Turkey. On another height of the hill, to the eaft, 
over the fouth brow, is a ruined building like a mofque. I catpeded to have feen fome- 
thing of an obfervatory here, mentioned by the* Arabian hiftqrians, on this hill ; that 
particular part being a very advantageous fttuation. This hill being reckoned a very 
dangerous place, the janiizary difluacied me from going, but I went without him, not- 
withilanding that fome people called after me that were on the hill, to prevent my 
going, being very defirous to take a view of this building. Wc defeended the hill ta 
the north, by a very cafy way, praOicable by camels ; the afeent to the fouth being a 
winding foot way up the fide of the hill, which is '.here almoft perpendicular. On the 
north fide there is a quarry of frecHtme. 'vluth very much ufed for the buildings ojf 
Cairo. 

Under this hill, to the north, tiro (h(> burial places called Kcick Bey, I fuppofe from 
fome bey of that name having a rcnirirkablc fepulchrejiere, where there are a great 
number of magnificent tombs covered v iili cuji alas, feveral large mofques built 
over the burial places of great men, extending for above a mile to the north-caft. la 
one part, many of the relations of Mah unet aiv baried, probably of the families of the 
ancient califs of Egypt ; which places are ofteeme.l fo facred, that it is not permitted 
for Chriflians to go among thofe fepulchres. Bf'yond thefe fepulchrcs, and the cube 
of the Azabs, is the country called Adaiia, where ihei e is only one houfe, in which the 
tribute is dcpofited, that is to be feni to Cairo, alter the bey that isr to attend it has 
made his public proceflion through the city, till fuch time as all things are ready for 
their departure, which is often three or four months. A bey with a guird is allb ap- 
pointed monthly to guard this part of the country, as another has in charge old Cair n, 
and the parts about it. 

In Cairo there arc»fev..ral bagnios, fome of which are very handfome within, being 
places of great refort in Turkey, both on a ndigious account, in order to purify them- 
felvies, and alfo as places of refreflimcnt and diverflon, efpecially for the women, who 
once or twice a week fpend moft part of the day in the bagnios, and are gtid of fuch a 
pretence to get out of their confinement.,ji There are fome bagnios on purpofe for the 
women, but the more geucrftl method is to fet apart certain times for them : but the 
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ladies are deprived of this public opportunity of bathing among the very groat people, 
who have bagnios prepared for them in their own houfes. 

They have alfo feveral canes in tCairo, which they call here okelas ; they are very 
indifferent building round 'a court, \are commonly appropriated to merchants of a par- 
ticular country, with their merchandife ; as there is one for thofe of Nubia, and the 
black flaves and other goods they bring along with them ; another for white flaves from 
Georgia ; they have alfo feveral canes at Bulac, in all which ftrangers are accommodated 
with a room at a veny fmall price, but with nothing elfe; fo that excepting the room, 
there are no greater accoramodatiens in thefe houfes than there arc in the dc;ferts, unJels 
from the conveniency of a market near. ‘ 

I went to fee forae of the bell houfes in Cairo. The great men have a faloon for 
common ufe, and another for ftate ; and as they have four wives, each of them has a 
faliKm, with the apartments about it, that have no communication with the other parts 
■ Idif the houfe, except the common entrance for the fervants, which is kept locked j and 
... idle private entrance, of which the mafter keeps the key. They hav<.! fneh a machin i 
l^adc to turn round, as they ufe in nunneries, which receives any thii’g they want 
‘to give in or out, without feeing one another. At the houfe ot ()finan Bey, there is a 
fine faloon with a lobby before it ; the grand room is an oblong fqiiaro ; in the middle 
is an oftagon marble pillar ; the room is wainfeotted on two fides about eiglu feet high, 
in pannels of grey marble, with a border round every pannel of mofaic work ; the end 
at which one enters, and the fide where the windows are, not being finillied in this 
mann er j the fopha extends all rouncf the room, and the wliole is funiiflied with the 
richefl; velvet culhions, and the floor covered with fine carpets. I faw another magni- 
ficent houfe, of a much older date than this; it is faid to have been built by Sultan 
Nafir Iben Calahoun, or Calaun, who was the fevenih King* of Egy])t of the Mamalukes, 
called Baharites, and lived about the year 1 279. I’he houfe is built round a fmall court, 
in which there are feveral large apartments. 'I’he entrance to the grand apartment is by a 
finex>ld door, fomething in the Gothic udiie ; there is one thing very particular, a fort of 
double pillars on each fide of the door, cut out of one {tone, worked fo as to appear as 
if two pillars were bent and linked together, like a chaiti. I’he magnificent faloon is 
m the figure of a Greek cref§, with u cupola iu the miJdle ; it is wainfeotted fitr ten 
feet biglf), in a very coftly iqgincr ; round at toji, about two feet deejf; are Arabic in- 
* feriprions ; then for about tvwPbet m.ore, are works of mother of pearl, and fine marbles, 
in the figure of fmall arches. Below this it is all done in pannels, which have a border 
round of mofaic work in mother of pearl, and blue fmalt, or a fort of glafs that is not 
tranfparent j in fome the middle part is..of the finelf .marbles, in others all of mofaic 
work. I went to fee the manner of hatching chickens in ovens, and the method they 
take t« make fal armoniac, which I ftiall particularly deferibe in another place. Thofe 
feem much to exceed as to the number of people in Cairo, who compute that there are 
two millions, though it is pofitively affirmed that feven jhoufand have died in one day 
of the plague ; in which they fay they can make an exaef computation, from the number 
,4iif biers that are let to carry out the dead. 1 here is a great mixture of people in Cairo, 
idly being compofed of original Egyptmns, among whom are the Copti Chriftians ; 
jAmibians; of the people of Barbary, and the weftern parts of Africa ; of the Ber- 
of the parts of Nubia, a great number of their men coining here to oiler theiu- 
' fervants. They are a Molotto race ; have a fort of government among them- 

of fuch a part of the country chufing a Iheik or head, who takes care of 
.'afiitcvir ^^ers to recommend them to placc|, to fupply them with money when they 
are out of fervice, or fick, for which they have a common purfe j and when they arc 
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able, they faithfally return what was difburfcd on them. There are likewife fome of 
the Turcoman race, fuch as arc Tent from Conllantinople to fill fome places, and fuch 
as the Palhas bring with them, and chance to fettled here; but it is probable that the 
greater part of the people of Cairo aro of the Mutnaluke Vace, defeended from thofe 
naves moftly of Georgia and’ parts about if, who have fince the Mamaluke eflnbliftt* 
ment, come into ilie govcmiiicnt, and into mod of their offices, and continue to do fp. 
by a condant freflj fupply to this day ; of which I fhall have occafion to fay more under 
the government of Egypt. I'here arc likewife in Cairo fome Greeks, a few Armenians, 
and many Jews. Of tlje Europeans, there are fettled here only the French,’ Englifh, 
and fome; ludinns from Venice and Legliorn. The Francifeans dependant on the con- 
vent at Jcrufalem, have a large new-built monaflery, \*»'iich was pulled down once or 
twice by the mob, vvhilft they '.^ ero building it, before they could fatisfy ^he great peo- 
ple, wiio wanted pn;fenir: ; and if coit them great fums of money, not only for the 
buihling, but to nialtc ail the grc’at mw! iii( ir irlcnds. 'Ehc fuperior here is called thC' 
vice-prelcct of Egypt,, tiic guardian of Jcnifdem having the title of prefect. There in 
another convent of hVandfeans, who arc lent milUouaries from Rome with a fupenoFt; ■ 
who is called alfo the prefect of Egypt, and comm^pds three convents they have % ' 
upper Egypt. J'hefe live on a fmall allowance they have from Rome, and on the 
charily <jf their diiciplcs ; they arc under the protection of the Englifh, who are ready 
in ihei’c C'iaaines, to prokect all ChriHian'’. The other Francifeans, a convent of 
Capuchines, and another of Jefuits, arc under the proicdtion of the French. When 
any of the Englifli happen to die in any parts^‘f the Levanj, they are buried with 
the Greeks, and according to the cemnonies of their church, where there is no Eng lifh 
chaplain. I’he European njerchants fettled here, confidering how much they are con- 
fined, live agreeably enough atnong ilieini'elves ; are generally fociable with thofe of 
their own nation ; and in a plentiful country, they do not want whatever may make life 
paffi agreeably. The morning being fpeni in bufinefs, the remainder of the day is often 
pafled in riding out to the fields and gtu’dcns to the north of Cairo, where for a mile 
out of town, there is little danger ; fometimes the whole day is fpent in diverfions that 
way ; and they have a relaxation from bufinefs both on the Chrillian and Jewifh 
fabbath, as the Jews tranfad a great part of their affairs. When the Nile is high, and 
little bufinefs is done, they fpend their liine in the houfes they have at old Cmro and 
GjjgH fo that ffrangers pals their time as agreeably as4l|^ circumftances of the place', 
liiiit, the gentlemen here fliewing them .til manper of civility, efpecially fuch as 
■lit of curidfity, who never fail t<> meet with a kind i^ecepdon in their houfes, which 
they*(^fily oblige them to make their home, as it is Very difficult to b'? otherwi^ 
accommodated here. 

The great trad<; of this place is an import of broad clothes, tin, and lead, an export 
of coffee, fenna, faffranounes fur dying, flax, and feveral drugs which come moftly 
from Perfia ; they alfo impor^raw filk from Alia, and manufacture It chiefly intoiafrins, 
and fome filks in imitation of thofe of India ; and at fome places near, they have maho- 
fadturcs of coarfe linen. 'I'lu'y alfo make fugar of the growth of the country, wh^ 
is neither cheap nor fine, except a fmall quantity, very firic, for the ufe of the Gr^iildl, 
Signior ; but as it is Mery dear, fo it is not commonly to be met with for fale. TjKiBV 
Jjave fome manufadures in great perfctlion, as making Turkilh ftirrops, and all fi)^- 
ture for horfes ; and I obferved tlie bars both of iron and brafs they make cheqoidn^^'V 
to put before ilieir windows, were of very good workmanfiiip, though I iina||tied > 
were moftly of the time ol tlie Mamalukes. They make lattices for windowri^f turdi?^', 
work, in wood, in a vti y curious and beautiful manner. About Menoufieh alfo in 
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therefore mufl: be different from that mentioned by Herpid?t|i||^ as 
iudf fouth of l^mphis, by which the courfe rivtf 
at that diftance, could not well be faid to be a disfence^^ w 
plaini and fays that the pyramids were between 
from the river, and fix iidm Memphis*, which dms c% 
mention. 

There is another circumftance in the fituationt of tfai|i thtt there ^re 
lakes t to the north and welt of it, both as a define, apd 'j^fobably njllb jm 
fomepartof the city with water; and J faw fcveral loch lajc^i^ii^: the ,n and 
of Metrahenny. It is alfo very remarkable that Menes t^e ffrit IQng cl Ej 
according to Herodotus, turned the courfe of the Nile, wWi^'ttin.und^'t^ 
hills, and nude it pafs in the middle between them and the ^^roJ^l$,.s^. 
city where the river firf. run ; it is not improluble that Cslig 
canal of the pyramids, and the wellem canal. Tome miles beydsid hl^trii 
which there is a large 'bridge, and which at prefent runs ut^er thd 
in feme parts, be the remains of the ancient bed of the Nile.;: ahd^||n^ 
we have, the city of Memphis feems to have extended from the dld:^i^ td_ 
one, and fomc parts of it to have reached as far as the hills ; ftnr the 
tioued in a very fandy place, and confequcntly towards the hills whem:t!ie Nilo 
overflow, for I fon*'d the country Tandy in fomc parts for a 
I'he palace of the Kings alfo was on high ground, extending dowp w 
of the city, where there were lakes and groves aujoining to 
a fort of wood of the Acacia free, this and Dendera beiM the'o^ 
where I faw wood grow as without art, and it is poifible this wood may be fcu^l 
mains of the ancient groves about Memphis. Tnis city vibcing, accor^g to ^ 
authors, above eighteen miles round §*, it might very weJt take up the whole 
tween the river and the hills, which I take not to be above foiiir or fivd< 
what Axes the fituation of Memphis to this part, is Pliny's act^uo^ 
pyramids were between Memphis and the Delta. ; 

’This city was famous for the w'orfliip of Ofiris, under the 

called Apis, probably becauie that. animal is To uftTul iO;jgij<ndture i^^ 

£mg. They had alfo a famous temple of Vulcan, “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Venus. . 

The moft remarkable pyramids which are taken 
according .to this account, have been to the ttortiv-Wdliflie 
now the pyramids of Gize, and according to this d 
wards the brow of the hills; for the low hills 
fide of the Dtelta, and near to this place, they hcto fto 
eafl:, and toen running fouth, the pyramids are built to 
the Mils beuw computed to be. about one hundred feet 
of fuch freetotoe Us the pyraYnids arc built with. On 
taking a yitov froin the top of the great pyramid, 1 ini^e ) 







^ Set aformet quotatioii ot. the pyratni'de. {:■ 
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fepulchrcs abo»it them j and it was a confidcrable time after I left Egypt, that 
1 imagined feme regularity might have been defigned, if not on building the 
firft great pyramid, yet at foine time after, it may be when they began to build 
the fecond ; and where I have fuppiied the pldn to make it regular^ I cither fuppofe 
it to be deftroyed, or which is more likely, tliat it might be laid down as a phm by 
fome King, to be executed by his fuccclTors ; but as all this is pure conjefture, fo every 
one may judge as he thinks proper. The tombs about the great pyramid arc dif- 
tinguilhcd from the fmall pyraini/ls by tlioir not being lhadod. Moft of rhofo pyramids 
arc* very much ruined, and fome of them 1 concluded to I'te fo only from their being 
fquarc, higher than the tombs, and having ruins about them. I'hcfe tombs are ob- 
long fquarc folid buildings raifed rw'o -or three feet above tiie ground ; and 1 faw in 
fome of them holes filled up with fand, by which without doubt they dcfccndcd to 
the apartments where they depofited the dead. T’hefe might be the fepulchrcs of the 
hear dependants, or pollibly of fome of the relations of the Kings, who were buried in 
the great pyramids; and it may be the relations might be buried under thefe fmall 
pyramids, which might be a dillindion not penniiicd to any oi!;i;rs. Some appear 
oiily as holes, being probably tombs they had dLftroyed, tmd dug dow n to fee if the y 
could find any trcafurcs. 

As the pyramids are fuppofed to have been cafed with a hard ftone or marble 
brought from the mountains of Arabia, of w'hich there arc quarries near the Red Sea, 
fo it muff have been a work of great, labour to bring the ntaterials to-'ihis place. He- 
rodotus* obferves, that they made a caufey of ffone five furlongs in length, fifty 
feet broad, and in fome parts forty feet high ; though this latter feems to be a miftake, 
unlefs any bridge of that heighth in the way may jufiify otir author’s exj>refiion, who 
adds that it was made of poliflied {tones that were adorned with the figures of bcafls, 
which might be only in fome particular parts. This be thinks was a work not much 
inferior to that of building the pyramids. The ftones might be conveyed by the canal 
that runs about two miles north of the ])yramids, and from thence part of the way by 
this extraordinary caufeway ; for at this time there is a caufey from that part, ex- 
tending about a thoufand yards in length, and twenty feet wide, built of hewn flone; 
the length of it agreeing fo well witJi the account of Herodotus, is tj^ftrong confirm- 
ation that this caufey has been kept up ever fince, though fome of the materials of 
it may have been changed, all being now built with freeftone. It is ftrengthened on 
each fide with femicircular buttiYll'es, about fourteen feet diameter, and thirty feet 
apart ; there arc fixiy-cne of thefe buttreil'es, beginning from the north : fixty feet 
further it turns to the weft fbr*a little way, then there is a bridge of about twelve 
arches, twenty feet wide, built on piers that are ten feet wide. Above one hundred 
yardar further, there is fuch another bridge, b(*yond which the caufey continues 
about one hundred yards to the fouth, ending about a mile from the pyramids, where 
the ground is higher. 'J"he country over which the caufey is built being low, and 
the water lying on it a great while, feems to be tlu- reafon for building this caufeway at 
firft, and continuing to keep it in repair. Oppofiie to if, if I am not miftaken, there 
is an cafy afeent up for the carriage of the ftone. The hill to the call of this, on the 
north fide, is very fteep, and it is with the greateft difficulty one afeends by the way 
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that leads up oppofite to the great pyramid which is at the north-eaft angle of the hill, 
Herodotus fays it was built by Cheops, King of Egypt ; Diodorus calls ||iim Chemmis 
or Ciiembes. The former * fays it was eight hundred Greek feet fquare, the latter f 
feven hundred, Strabo | lefs than fix hundred, and Greaves nieafuring it very exactly, 
found it to be fix hundred ninety-three Englifh fe 't ; fo that the area takes up a little 
more than eleven acres. 'J’he perpendicular height he found to be four hundred 
ninety-nine feet, the inclined plain being equal to its bafis, the angles and bafe making 
an equilateral triangle. Greaves found the mcafure at top thistcen feef, Diodorus 
fays it was nine feet, thofe who have made it more* are not to be Credited, and it is 
poilible that one tier of Hone may have been taken away. There arc on the top nine 
lloucs, two being wanting at the angles, and the two upper Heps are not perfefl ; nor 
could 1 fee any fign in the middle of a ftatue having been fixed there,^ The upper 
tiers of Hones not being,. entire, I meafured two Heps below the top, and it was twenty- 
fix feet on the north fide, and thirty on the well ; fo that either the pyramid is not 
fquare, or it inclines with a greater angle to the well and call, than to the north and 
fouih. The number t)l' llej'-s have been related very diliercntly ; from two hundred 
and feven, CJiraves’s number, to two himdreJ and fixly, the number of Albert 
Lewenliein ; Imt as Mallet, who alfo was very exafl, counted two hundred and 
eight, it is pnibable the number of the Heps is two hundred and feven, or eight, 
though I counted them two, hundred and twelve. The Heps are from two feet and a 
halt to four feet hign, not being fo higli towards the top as at the bottom, and broad 
in proportion to their height, being placed, as Greaves obferves, fo as that a lina 
firetciied from the bottom to the top, would touch the angle of every ftep. The 
xr.etiiod of afeending is by the angle to the uorth-call, in order to keep in a ftrail line; 
and w hen the Heps are high, or I'omctimes one Hop entirely broke away, they are 
obliged t(' look for a convenient place <o al'cend, where the Heps are entire, or a high 
Hep is a little mouldered away, fo ap to make the afeent more eafy. It is thought 
tliai this, as well as the oilier pyramids, was caferd with a finer Hone on the ouifide, 
becaufe it is faid tliat not only the mortar has been feeii in which the Hones were 
fixv-'d, bpt alfo Ionic pieces of whne marble Hicking to the mortar, which they fuppofc 
were left on their taking away t!ie Hone for ibme other ufe; and this feems to be in- 
timated by Herodotus, who lays that this pyrunid was built at firH witli Hepsj that 
being done, they raifed the Hones (as it nuiH be 1‘uppofed to cafe it) by machines 
from one Hep to another, not having any h'tiger a greater hreadtli than a Hep to fix 
their machines on, which mall have b* 'u a great work. In this maimer lie fays they 
did the upper part firH, and fo ceniinuv'd it dowe., fieiiliiag tlie lower part lad. Pliny § 
mentions a very extraordinary thing with regard to ihele pyramids, and that is, rhat 
foine men were fo very adroit that they could go up to the top of them ; w'hich if.they 


l\r'* prVwrr.v r '.rv Trr/.-c^atj kxI vi Hcmdotns, 1. ii. C, 



Strabo, 1. xvii' p. 8o8. 

f Sine funt in parte Africic, monte frxco llcrnicpu> Inter Memphim oppldum et cjuod appellar! dixrmus 
Delta, a Nilo ininus quHtuor nilllia paniiunr, a Meniphi lex ; vico app.-'lUo quam vocant DufiriB, in quo 
fujit aifiicti fcandcre illad. —— bed pyramis ampliflima ex Arabicis lapidicinis conftat ; Treoenta xvi. ho» 
miniim millia annis vigiiiti cam coiiltriixifft: produntur. I'rcb vero aiinis fexaginta odlo^ menfibus 

qnatuor. P/rn. Nat. IJl/i, 1 . Ixvi. c# 13. 
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too 

%ere ca&d v^th fuch hard fmodth ftone as they ^pear 
chne any ongp^o conclude that this ftory ought to be 
as many other ektravsi^;ant things he mentions ; for to 
have very difficult, and \iras probably what the 
rodotus fpeaks of fubterraneous apartments under the 
was in an ifland made by water brought from the N] 
would conkd;ure that the wells I ihall mention led 
tomb which is feen*^ in the large room, was defigm 
royal humly. 
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CaUf Mahomet, 
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doubt this prince was iniormbj|Nj||jr authors, with regard 

totbefeextiwordinary buildinga^luiat'i^ii^ the Kings of Egypt, 

and that as Strabo relates, there In the imddle m a done that might 

be taken out to open a way to the paffiage that led to die tonms^ not that it is probableft 
thatdiey immediately found the placet but having ^meafured otti the middle of the 
pyranud, they might begin and woi4t toUrfri^all imam bemg tjOVered with ftones and # 
rubbiih : they might alfo get fome UglU % fhtmdi^ nuddle of the 

pyramid, in order to conjecture where the hollQe|<|ii|P^ OKpit bn, or by {Herctng it 
in feveral parts with prmcr tools. ^ , 

For the particulars of the infide of the p^bunud, I' refer to Mailet*s account, which 
I have added at the latter end of this volur^ and<^ the mesfores below f taken from 
Greaves, as well as my own obfervations and oltieni. 
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(he ileps there* and by making two fleps of one* as wasl^ |ita£Hce afcents 

they made in the ancient theatres. According to my obftjrwft^ss, tile cafing of this 
pyramid did not projcfl: beyohd the angle of the Heps, as it^did in thife beyond Sacara. 

I obferved that on the north and eaft fxdes, the upper paitjof the pyramid was entire 
for forty or fifty feet down from the top, as I conje£turedi^d the ftone fecmed to fet 
further out for near a hundred feet from the top than belo^, which 1 could 

not account for. " 

Towards the fouth eaft comer of this pyramid, therB"^|^',fome grottos cut in the 
rock, and adorned with hieroglyphics; and to the eaft of It' are remains of walls, 
which probably may be what a c»t<(ih author calls a temp)e,'bd|tt!^ thefecond pjramid; 
there being more viftble reouuns'before the wbl^ feetn to be the ruins 

of a temple. . 

Direftly in the front of the feepnd pylimifd^ about a qoiiter^f a mile to the eaft of 
it, is the famous fphynx, about half a quarter of a mile firoih the water when the Nile 
overflows, being on much lower ground than the pyramids. Here feems to have 
been the grand way up to thefe magnificent ftruftures; the other I mentioned 
having been probably made for the conveniency of carrying the ftone up to the great 
pyramid. 

The rock feems to have been dug away all round the fphynx for a great way, and 
the ftone was doubtlefs employed in building the pyramids, *the fphynx being cut out 
of the folid rock ; for what has been |akea by fortie to be joinings hi the ftone, is only 
veins in the rock. This extraordinary monument is faid to have been the fepulchre of 
Amafis, though I think it is mentioned by none of the ancient authors, except Pliny *, 

1 found by the quadrant that it is about twenty.feven feet high, the neck, and head 
only being above ground ; the lower part of the neck, or the beginning of the bread 
is thirty-three feet wide, and it is twenty feet from the fore part of the neck to the 
back, and thence to the hole in the back it is feventy-five feet, the hole being five 
feet long, from which to the fail, if I miftake not, it is thirty fcet ; which fomethiiig 
exceeds Pliny’s account, who fays that it is a hundred and thirteen feet long. The 
fand is rifen up in fuch a manner that the top of the back only is fecn ; fome perfohs 
have lately got to the top of the head, where they found a holiP, which jprobably 
ferved for the arts of the priefts in uttering oracles ; as that in the back: might be to 
defeend to the apartments beneath. 

A little to the weft-north-weft of the fphynx is a fmall ruined pyramid as I con* 
eluded it to be ; a w'ay had been opened into it, but every thing now is almoft ruined. 

1 faw in it two handfome high door places oppofite to one another, the fpace between 
them being only five feet; over them are hieroglyphics, among which I law the Ibis 
and ftags. Oppofite to this pyramid, on the other fide of the valley ta^y fouth, i$ ^ 
fuch another, which Teemed to have been built with fteps, and eaft of % & another, 
erefl^d on a foundation of rock, fifteen feet high ; it Itemed to have built i:q» 
higher only vifiih a thick wall about a hundred and fifty feet fquare. T^ fi^4>f tfaeCe 

* Ante has eft fphynx, Tel magis tniranda, qnafi fylveftre numen sccolentitim. pntant 

in ea conditum, et volunt invc£bim vidert. Eft autem faxo natnral! elaborata a hibrioi. monftri 

ambitus per frontem centum duos pedes colligit, longitude pedum cxiii. eft, ahkudvt wnbre ad fummuin 
apkem in capitc Lxiii. Plin. Nat, c.it. ' « 

My account makes (he fphynx one hundred and thirty feet long, that is about lev^een lect anore than 
Pliny. He fays it was fixty-three feet hi^h, probably taking ia 8 plmtb tbat 'BUght be HMt oat under 
it} lo that about thirty £x feet muft be buried in die iaad. 

pyramids. 
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of Herodotus*, feemst6\be that: which he ima^ned 
^was Cheops, who profticuted Kerfslf ia obedtfsice to her 

father. The graod way to the fecund pyramid, as has been obferved^ l^nis to 
have been from tte &hyna^.and tumirig there to the righf and left, it might join two 
ways coming from the ; what I took for the foundation of a w'all, might be 
fome remains of tiiat to t^'jborth ; the- way towards the fouth is a caufeway made of 
great ftones eleven paces^idde, and Icaduig up to the temple, which is before the 
third pyramid. The employed in building the temple a«; fix feet broad and 

deejj, which is the thicimefsof the vails; andTOoft of them are fixieen or fevianteen 
feet long, and fome tawMity-tWo, the whole building being a hundred and fixty feet 
deep, and a hundred eighty in fecttlib iTo the eaft of k is the third pyramid, faid 
to be built by Myceriniis. Il^odotus f fpeaks of it as three hundred .feet fquare; I 
meafured it at the top fourteen feet on the iiofth and twelve on the eaft, and 
counting fevenry-uight fteps, at one foot nine inches broad, it amounts to about this 
number of feer. (Jut author afiirms that it was built half w^ay up with Ethiopian 
ziiarblc, that is cafed with it ; l)i(;dorus mentious fifteen tier, fo that computing each 
tier on the outfide to be five feet deep, as I- found them, that will amount to feventy-five 
feet, which anfwers within fix feet of the heighf, computed at one hundred fifty-fir 
feel, fuppofi’ig the fteps To be two feet high. On this account Strabo fays it was as 
expenfive a w'ork ..3 the others ; all round it are remains of the granite it was adorned 
with, which has been pulled dowm, and great t^art of it carried away : I faw however 
two Hones remaining in their places, about five feet deep. To the foutii of this are 
three final! pyramids,, the two wefiern ones are about eighty-feven feet fquare; they 
arc built with three degrees ten feet broad, each of them confifting of three tier of 
Hone four or five feet deep, that fet out about a foot, as reprefented in an tipright, of 
one of them. The eaftern pyramid is a hundred feet fquare, being what is commonly 
called the fourth pyramid. 

* Thefe feem to be three pyramids mentioned by Diodorus immediately after the 
Third, as built for the wives of the three Ivings, the fuccefibrs of Mycerinus. I cannot 
bat mention a cdiijedhire that has alfo been made by otliers, wdiich will make the labour 
that was bellowed, on the pyramids much lefsthan is imagined ; and that is, that they 
might ts^c the advantage of building round a hill when they begun a pyKiinid ; and if 
this is ptobt^le* ibe great pyramid might be hnilr about two rocky hilis; the prefent 
entrance probacy on the top of one, and the grand room which has the tomb in it on 
Jibe top or the other ; and the palTage and room under, might be cut out on ihe fide of 
The hilt; though at fome diftance from the outfide of it; which is the more probable, 
M we fuppo.fe, as I lhall after obferve, that the tirll invention of pyramids might be 


* 


JJStn rn* mifa,fuS» ^Ko^lbotdmat, tW, h lif r(Un I'fffiwiCaif tfivfooSn rti; 

f*vy»yns.40im^9f't^ t4 !>tasw Herodotuc, 1. ii. c. ia6. 

■ 't tS motTfi;, Ih'xco* voiuy KetlctSsuavaif x£)to> ttuerw tm«* trJuBgyt 

.. ki^ni i( ■70 ?!:xurv *A*9*omKS* Herodotus^ i. ii. e. 134 « 

*4nw«W^' '1; kit h J«l.« ti t«t» «oX.v' tXariw t«7v wroXw jc imret-jtie netkrKiucKr/im' 

yof x^iSh, ftlx**®* Xt&„ Jr**, g « R»i rig K»T»mwxn&in xopi^ov'},; t^fparSa a.vh'tiit tv; 

■lAdStMrUts w •tvAvfiiiiMu ic«i mXvItXn t»}» vrptyfjMta'at Htrabo, 1. xvii. p.Soi- 

i-heiSttXifMt'B' tjItw wWxtwi^™, wjirijw frcXiuTwu* TO tf,w iXtiSi mtth^r ti; ftii yig 

pfjvgiu.inevrwnih wXiS^ TftA, n'iH t«4xms IrUw «wiiKci0ia» Jumw* miuritmMrwk tuXeufd-)^, 
Diodorus, l,i. p.;8. 
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10 the cafing of fmall hills with ftone. I went twioe to. iiMfe ftmons moss* 
ments, andl enters as often into the great pyramid. The firft time Iwas hi company 
with fome Englifh and Freimh* and attended by the csumacam, or governor of Gizeh* 
They had fent out great pleiity of provilions, and 1 could not but ti£e particular notice 
oftheleilbn ofhofpitality the governor taught them, by diftributing about to all the 
Arabs of the good fare they had brought, even before he had fcrved himielf. The 
fecond time 1 went out was with the conful, and moft of the Engliih, when we went 
round by the bridges, and faw a great number of wild fowl all over the waters. . We 
pitched a t^t in the plain, about half'a mile to the north of the pyramids ; the people 
of the neighbouring village came and fat round, and had contrived to take away a gar- 
ment that belonged to us, aud carried it to their village ; but when it was miffing, and 
we threatened to make complaint to th^ landlord, who was one of the beys, if they 
did not go to the village in fearch of it, and return it, they went off and brought it 
back. It was this fecond time that I went alone down to the bottom of the firll well in 
the pyramid, having prepared a lanthom to let down to the bottom of each well, that 
I might fee how far 1 had to defcend ; but none of the Arabs would go dovra with me. 
Tile method of defcendmg is by the holes in the fide to fet the feet in, which were much 
broken j fo that it was very difficult, bring obliged to reft much on the arms. I fhould 
however have certrinly gone down as far as 1 could, even alone, if 1 had not been 
indifpofed Iw a caufe fo far diftant as drinking the waters of Aleppo half a year before $ 
of which 1 mall have occafion to fay more in another place. ' 

CHAP. VI. -—fy the' Catacombs and Pyramids »f Saecara, 

THOUGH the pyramids and catacombs of Saccara are not ten miles fiom thofe of 
Gizeh, yet the common way is to go from Cairo for five miles along the eaft fide of 
the river, to the convent of St. George, where crofting the Nile, the road paffes by 
Mocanan and Mctrahenny ; the laft place is three or four miles from Saccara. 
Between Metrahenny and Saccara, 1 paffed over a canal on a large bridge of four 
arches ; this is called the weftern canal. 

It was on my return from Faiume that I went to Saccara, going ^ut of the dired 
road to Cau'o, foon after we had paffed the fandy deferts ; and travelling about five 
miles north'Weft, we came to Dalnour, where there is a cane, in which there are pub* 
lie harlots, who are profeffed Mahometans, as I was informed they are alfp in many 
other p^hs. Thefe women are always unyeiled ; and knowing that we wwe Eu- 
ropeans, they came and flared at us, and were very impudent, infomuefa that my 
fervant was obliged to drive them away. From this place we travelled along by the 
wefteim canal, and after two miles we came to a village called Elmenfhieh Dafhour, 
being oppofite to the great pyramid to the fouth ; the pyramid built of brick being in 
a line with Dafhour. We loon after came to the fandy defert, having the btige canal 
to the eaft of ys we after paffed between the melon gardens, and came to a wood of 
acacia trees, which extends about a mile north to the groves of. palm trees that are near 
Saccara, which is a poor village at the foot of the hills. Having letters cf recom- 
mendation, 1 went to the houfe of the fheik, who according to cuftom, fet of their 
fare before us, and promifed after he had been at the mofque at noon, it bring Friday, 
to go with me to the pyramids that were near. Accordingly we went half a mile to 
the fbuth, there being a fmall lake on that part of the town. We cmne to a caufeway 
made of great ftones thirty-five feet wide, leading weftward up the hills, mus day 
and dio two feliowing 1 made the obfervations, in which l.am the more ezaiS,' as few 

la * perfena 
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pi^ons taw defci&ed any thing particularly here except the catacombs. Tta ilbent 
K Ihort to a fandy plain, that may extend four or five miles to higher hills. The 
pyramids are built from north to fouth along the brow of the hill, extending from the 
three northern ones which ,are three or four miles from Saccara, for dght or nine 
miles to the fouth. About half a mile eaft of the pyramid that appeam at a difiance to 
be built with great fteps, is ahttle defcent to a fort of a round plain with a rifing in the 
middle ; bones and IkuUs are feen almofi all over this fppt, under which are the cata- 
combs of the mummies, extending near to this pyramid, the whole country being a 
rocky foil, covered over with fand five or fix fefet deep. About halt a mile to the 
north of the fame pyramid, are the catacombs of the birds. In this part I found about 
the lands many of thofe little earthen ftatues of Ofiris, that are covered with a fort of 
green enamel or paint. I faw here fcveral heaps of ruins, and a fort of foffee which 
goes all round to the fouth of Saccara ; fo that probably this place was formerly 
enclofed. 

The three pyramids are three or four miles further to the north ; they feem to be 
about the fize of the third pyramid of Gize, and are on a height extending rather 
more to the eafi than the other hills. As there is nothing remarkable in them, ib 
travellers never go to them. Between thefe pyramids and thofe of Gize, the hills 
retire and make a fort of a femicircle. Here 1 imagined I faw feveral ruins, and 
poflibly this might be the* part of Memphis that extended up to the defert. To the 
fouth caft of thefe catacombs of the birds, 1 fa. a ruined pyramid about fixty feet 
fquarei and further fouth, fome fquare monuments that might have been fmall pyra-^ 
mids. Near thefe is a pyramid called by the Arabs the pyramid with fieps. 1 omitted 
to mcafure it any otherwife than by paces *, by - which 1 computed the meafure to be 
three hundred feet to the north, and two hundred feventy>five to the eafi ; and 1 found 
that mofi of thefe pyramids are broader one way than the other. This is a hundred 
and fifty feet high, confiding of fix fieps or degrees, eleven feet broad, and twenty- 
five feet deep in the perpendicular, being, I fuppofe, thirty-five in the inclined plain 
on fome of the fides, as I find I meafured it in fome parts ; for the front of the degrees 
is ah inclined plain. As it is much ruined at the angles, I afeended at the north-eaft 
angle, and descended by the' north-wefi ; it meal'ured at top twenty-two feet fix inches 
to the eaft, and fifty feet fix inches to the north, which mufi be accounted for by its 
inclining with a different angle one way from what it does the other. The outfide 
cafing is of hewn fione, twenty tier to each degree, each tier being one foot three 
inches deep. The building within is of fmall thin fiones, and the yellow gravelly 
. mortar is fix inches thick between them. There arc two holes broken in on the fouth 
fide. On the fame fide, three quarters of the lower dt^gree is broken away, itod oa 
the north fide the loweft degree is entirely gone j and on the eaft fide the ground is 
rifen up to the height of the firft degree. » Near this pyramid 1 faw many pieces of a fort 
of red and yellow marble. . 

A pyramid to the fouth- weft, appears round at top ; and there are three or four 
built in the fame manner towards the firft entrance on the hills from the caufeway^ j 
one of them me^ured a hundred feet to the eaft and weft, and eighty to the north, and 
fouth ; .another is of the lame dimenfions one way, and only ninety feet wide on the 
eaft fide. This latter has fome great ftones remauning towards the top, but there are 

* Though l wa* guilty of a great oaiiflion in not being more exuA in thefe meafures. as well as fome 
Others, in rtUtion to which 1 (hall always mention in what manner I took *the meafurest if I was not exaft i 
yet 1 thought it better to give an account ot ihcfe imperfect obfervations. In the manner I made thein» than, 
to pais them over in fUencci that othilp induced hereafter to give a more exaft account. 
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no# about the other ; this as well as fome others, feems to have beien filTled up in the 
imddle with fmall ftones and fand ; on each fide the entrance are two fmaller : thefe 
latter do not look like pyramids, but more like hillocks cafed with ftone ; fo that it is 
probable dther that the original of pyramids was owing to the cafing with ftone fuch 
ralfed grounds that they threw up in memory of their dead, or that thefe hillocks in 
the northern parts, w-ere a barbarous imitation of pyramids j and as in Syria there are 
fome not very fmall cafed with ftone, that at prefent have caftles built on them, it is 
poftible they might hrft have been made in honour of fome great men, and afterwards 
be converted to another ufe. Going near two'miles to the fouth, and croffing over a 
little height which runs from eaft to weft, we came to the imperfeft pyramid called 
Muftabait-el-Pbaraone, or the feat of Pharaoh, on which the Arabs fay the Kings of 
Egrot promlilged their laws ; it is two hundred feventy-three feet wide to the north, 
and two hundred and eight to the eaft ; at prefent it is forty-ffx feet high, all the fteps 
fetling in a foot, except the third from the bottom, which fets in ten feet ; it is built 
c£ large mouldering ftones, full of ftiells, they are feven feet long, and of the fame 
depth as the fteps, that is, four feet fix inches. To the weft-north-weft of it there is a 
fmall raifed pyramid, being about two hundred feet fquare. From this place we went 
two miles to the great pyramid called Il-Herem-Flkebere-El-Barieb, the great pyramid 
to the north. As there are heaps of ftone round the pyramid that has fcaled off, and I 
had no inftruments to take the level, fo 1 was obliged to meafurj the pyramid at a 
diftance, by beginning oppofite to, the angles, which muft be acknowledged not to be 
fo certain; but in this manner I meafured feven hundred and ten feet to the north, and 
fix hundred and ninety to the eaft ; but pacing it, the meafure came out on the north 
fide only fix hundred fixty-two feet and a half, fo that poflibly there might be fome 
miftake ; though the north fide meafured on the top twenty feet, and the eaft fide 
only fifteen ; which inclines me to think that the meafure I took is pretty exaft, that 
makes the north fide the broader. There are a hundred and fifty-fix fteps from three 
to two feet high ; the lower fteps being about three feet, the others moftly two, and 
about two feet broad. By the quadrant I found it to be about three hundred forty-five 
feet high which would be the hejght at a middle computation of two feet foOr inches 
to each ftep. The pyramid by the meafure at top, feems to incline with a more acute 
angle to the north and fouth, than it does to the eaft and weft, where the fteps may 
be broader, fo that this pyramid is probably as big as the great one at Gize ; for com- 
puting the fteps to be only two feet broad, 4hough I fuppofe fome of them muft be 
more to the eaft and weft, the north fide will be fix hundred forty-four feet, according 
to this computation : and a traveller who feems to mean this pyramid, which he calls 
the pyramid of Rhodope, and the largeft of the fifteen this way, probably took his 
meafures by computing the fteps, who fays it is fix hundred forty-two feet fquare, and 
three hundred’ twenty-feven high, and mentions a hundred and forty-eight fteps ; but 
as thefe are French feet, it may bring the meafures pretty near to thofe I have given. 
The ftones of the cafing are fix^ feet long, and fo projeft about four feet. Thefe 
Hones 1 found to be two feet ten inches in the inclined plain, where they were two feet 
fix inches thick. 

It is to be obiferved, that the fteps of the fecond pyramid ‘of Gize being filled up, 
that manner of finilhing the work was moft convenient, as they begun it at t<^ j byt 
as they might after find it more commodious to begin the cafing at bottom, this method 
of bying the ftone, fo as to projed: four feet beyond the fteps, might be judged a more 
proper way, both as it made a larger platform to work on, and to raife the materials, 
and alfo as the . ftones laid in this manner would more qfte&ually bind one another. 

This 
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This pynlfmd is built of the fame freellone as the others, but cafed with a fine lUird 
ftone, the outward cover remaming in feveral parts ; the ground is raifed much on 
the north fide, and alfo on the eail, but leaft of all on the weft. At feme diftance to 
the fouth and weft the ground is hollow, as it is to the north and weft of the great 
pyramid fouth of it j out of thefc places, they probably dug the ftone to build the 
pyramids. 

On the north fide, about a third of the way up, is an entrance three feet five inches 
wide, and four feet t wo inches deep ; the ftones within are of th? height and breadth 
of the entrance, and about five feet U ng. I went into 'Ihe pyramid by this paflage, 
which is Iteop, and has holes cut as refts for the feet. It was with great difficulty we 
made our way for the laft twenty-five feet, the paffage being almoft filled up with fand. 
At the end I came into a room twenty. two feet and a half long, and eleven feet ten 
inches broad j at tiic height of ten feet fix inches, a tier of ftones fet in on each fide 
five inclics, and in the fame manner twelve tiers one over another ; fo as that the top 
eiiltcr ends in a point', or as I rather conjedure, it may be about a foot broad. To the 
weft of this room is fuch another ; and in both at the further end, in the middle of the 
fifth and fixth tiers of ftone from the top, is a door, each of wiiioh leads to a fniall 
room, as I was informed by a gentleman, who contrived a ladder in order to get up 
to them. Tl’.efe rooms are of a fmooth white ftone, and nothing can be imagined finer 
than the workmaiKwip of them, being all of large ftone. There are only feven in 
length, and three or four in width. At the joii;-.-g of the ftones, there is a little chan- 
nel half an inch broad, making an angle like the members of « trigliph in the Doric 
order. About a mile to the fomh-eaft is another great pyramid, called, the great 
pyramid to the fouth, (Il-riercm-El.Kieber.El.Koubli), which is lefs than the other : 
meafuring it as 1 did (he oilier,! found It was on the north fide five hundred and ninety 
feet wide, on the eaft fix hundreil ; aii’d pacing it, the meafure on this fide came out 
exadly the fame, and on the north fix hundred and five feet ; fo that it is probable 
this pyramid is fix hundred feet Iqiuire, and the height of it is three hundred and 
thirty-five feet. What is very jiarlicuiar, it leetns to incline with a greater angle from 
the height of two hundred and eighty feet than it docs below ; for this pyramid feems 
to have been cafed all the way up, and is built of very good hewn flonc'eveu within 
as I obferved in fomc places where it is broke away ; for it is ruined in many parts, 
but not fo as that any one can go up to the top. The lower parts are much deftroyed.«n 
all fides, and yet it would be very difficiiit and dangerous to go up to a hole that feems 
to lead to a paffage that is not open, which is at the height of twelve tier fiom the 
ground; and 1 obferved that under this hole the (ioncs do not lie horizouiallv. The 
outer ftones are moftly three feet fix inches long, two feet four inches thick, and two 
feet fix in the inclined plain ; the fteps are two feet broad, and the ftones laid on them 
which are two feet^wide, projeft beyond the fteps four feet fix inches, aild confequently 
make the pyramid every way nine feet wider than it was before it was cafed. Where 
I obferved the pyramid appeared as built with a different inclination abtive, the ftones 
feem to have fcaled, to be much ruined and loofe ; and I do not think that I could be 
fo far deceived, as not to perceive that the difference was caufed only by that upperplit 
not being cafed with ftone as the reft. The lower part is very entire, except towards 
the bottom., where it feems to have been purpofely broke, and the ftones carried away. 
The north fide is the moft entire, and the ground is not fo much raifed as on the other 
fides. To the eaft-north-eaft of this is a ruined pyramid} about one hundred feventy 
feet one way, and two hundred and ten another. 
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About two miles to the eaft of the laft great pyramid, on lower grouhd, and near 
the eaft edge of the mountain, is the pyramid built of unbumt brick, called Ktoube* 
el'Menfhieh (the bricks of Menfliieh) from a village near called Menfhieh Dafhour. 
It was doubtlefs built near the plain, on account of the brick, which feems to be made 
of the earth brought by the Nile, being of a fandy black earth, with fome pebbles and 
fliells in it ; it is mixed up with chopped draw, in order to bind the clay together, as 
they now make unburnt bricks in Egypt, and many other eadern parts, which they ufe 
very much in their buildings. 1 found fomc of thefe bricks thirteen inches and. a half 
long, fix inches and a half f^road, and four Kichcs thick, and others fifteen inches 
long, feven broad, and four inches and three quarters thick. I obferved on the north 
fiide the bricks were laid lengthways from north to fouth, but not every where in that 
direffion ; however, I particularly took notice that they were not laid fo as to bind one 
another. It is much crumbled and ruined ; but as it is, I meafured it, and found it to 
be one hundred fifty-feven feet on the north fide, and two hundred and ten on the weft 
fide, it being much broke away on the eaft and weft fidcs, for at top it meafured forty- 
three feet by thirty-five ; it is a hundred and fifty feet high. By what I could judge 
from the prefent Ihape of it, 1 concluded that it was built with five degrees, like the 
pyramid at Saccara, each being about ten feet broad, and thirty deep ; fo that the 
afeent to it is eafy, as the bricks are crumbled away. As there is gravel and ftiolls in 
the bricks, it is not improbable that this is the pyramid built by that extravagant King 
Afyehis, with the mud that ftuck to the plummets, which were often thrown intoi' ar 
lake for that purpofe K 

Another day 1 went to fee the catacombs, and was firft condufbed to thofe of the 
muromtes, to one a little fouth of the pyramid of fteps. «The entrance to it is by a 
well about four feet fquare, and twenty feet deep, cut through the flaty rock, w'hich 
has a mixture of talc in it ; the upper part is fand, which is often moved by the wind; 
and fills up the holes. . 1 obferved fome of thefe wells were cafed with unburnt brick 
at the top, as far as the depth of the fand, which by the fizc of them I imagined to be 
andent. The ufual method of letting people down by ropes is very painful ; but I 
brought with me a ladder made of ropes, by which I defeended more conveniently, 
though not without being much incommoded by the fand which klls down from the 
top. 1 obferved that there were holes on each fide to defeend by, as in the wells of the 
pyramid, and thofe of the cifterns of Alexandria^ but they feem here to be moftly 
wore away, fo as to be of no ufe. The way is then by a pafiage five feet wide, and 
about fifty feet long, which is almoft filled up with fand. 1 then came to a paiTage of 
the fame fize, and about fix feet high ; on one fide were apartments with benches, 
about two feet above the paifages. On thefe I fuppofe they laid the niummies ; and 
if they fet them upright, they muft have had fome way of fupporting them. On the 
other fide are the narrow cells, juft big enough to receive a large coffin. About two 
feet from the ground, in the middle of them, the rock <fets out for about half a foot 
diameter, as reprefented in the plan. This 1 imagined might be to lay a coffin oq, and 
there might be another placed on the ground. From this alley we went to another 
iiirrower, on each fide of which were niches, which feemed to be defigned to fet coffins 

4 

* TTifff»\iixBeu St rSron ro> trforrfw ciovtS Beunhio; yvtoftiwt 'Aiyvv'h, fittifiwnt* 

Xmiffheu w <snn9teS]a’ iv tj Xeywru irt’ MH ME KATANO®H2 npflip 

TAX AieiNAS nYPAMIAAS IIPOE^ TAT ArTEON TOIOTTON, OXON O 2 EYS TON AAAIiN OEON* 
JCONTO TAP TnOTTHfONTEX ES *A1MNHN, O. TI nPOZXOlTO TOY riHAOY TO XONTR, TOYTO 
XYAAETONTEX, nAlNeOYX EIPYSAN KAl ME TPOllil TOlOYTO ESEIIOUIXAN. Hcrvdotus, hti. c. 136. 
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in upright. From thefe paflages there are cut oblong fquare apartments, which are 
full of the remams of mummies ; and probably here the inferior perfons of a family 
were depofited, piled up one on another ; as we may feppofe the heads of the family 
were fet upright in the niches, which appear to have been walled up, as well as all 
the other apartments, and fometimcs walls were buut acrofs the paflages. It is probable 
each himily originally had its burial place, and as the family increafed, they branched 
out thefe fepulchral grotts, fo as that every defcendant might have a place apart for 
his femily. 1 faw feveral of the fwathes lying about, and fome regirining almofl entire, 
only the bodies taken out from the middle for the fakfe of the mummy, and to fearch if 
they cOuld find any thing in them. I obferved fome of the bodies had been done up 
in palm boughs, which were tied together at each end ; fome of thefe appeared like 
rufltes, probably being rotten ; others I faw, had been tied up in thefe fine reeds with 
which the Eaftems write. Thefe probably were people of better condition than the 
others, as coffins was an expence that all could not be at, and thofc who could aSbrd 
coffins made of plank, might not be able to rife to the price of fuch as were hollowed 
out of one piece of timber, in the fhape of a mummy, and finely painted according to 
the expence they would be at. 1 faw alfo many fculls here, as well as on the plain 
beyond ; many of which probably had been rifled of the bitumen or balfam that was 
in them, when that fort of medicine was formerly much more in ufe than it is at pre- 
fent. 1 faw alfo feveral large earthen vafes ; in them was a black fat earth, which 
made me imagine that the bowels might be preferved in them. 

I went half a mile north of the pyramid with flops, to the catacomb of the birds, 
called the well or pit of the birds, to which the entrance is the fame as of the other, 
excepting that it is about thirty feet deep ; the paflage from it is almofl full of fand, 
and about eight feet wide, as all the other paflages are. Thefe catacombs are much 
more magnificent than the others, being the fepulchres of thofe birds and other ani> 
mals they worfhipped ; for when they happened flS find them dead, they embalmed 
them, and wrapped them up with the fame care as they did human bodies, and depo- 
lited them in earthen vafes covered over and flopped clofe with mortar, as deferibed 
in* the lafl book. 

In one of the irregular apartments I faw feveral larger jars, which might be for dogs 
and other animals ; of which fome have been found, but are now very rare. Concern- 
ing the manner of embalming thefe animals, as well as human bodies, I fliall give a 
more particular account in the lafl booki 

Returning froi^ vifiting the catacombs fooncr than was expeded, when I unlocked 
the door of the room the fheik had put me into at his houfe, a little girl about eight 
years old ran out of the room againfl me ; laying hold of her, fhe cried out, but 
I had prefence of mind enough to let her go, it being a great aflront in thefe countries 
for any one to lay hands on the fair fex ; and difeovering any roguery (which* I im- 
mediately apprehended) would have caufed an embroil in the family, had the fheik 
taken my ^ait or not. As foon as I came into the room, I law a hole had been broke 
through the ceiling, though the room was ten feet high, and as I fuppofed, the mother 
had let the child down by a rope to rifle my baggage, and convey what they thought 
proper up the fame wa) me came down. As it happened I caught them at the begin- 
tting, and little was loft ; though doubtlefs they thought they fhould find treafures, as 
-they imagine the Franks, as they call all Europeans, abound in money. I was a little 
chagrined at this treatment, but thought it the moft pyudent way to tak? no notice of 
it, and to remain under the protedion of the fheik, though I could have gone away 
with the governor of Gize, who happened to be there, which might have caufed a 
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jealoufy between them ; fo I (laid till the next morning, when the fheik fent a man » 
conduct me to Grand Cairo. 

CHAP. VII. — Of Faittme the old Arjinoe^ 'the Labyrinth^ and the Lake Maris, 

1 HE caravans go once a week from Cairo to Faiume, but as the cafhif or governor 
of that province was to fet out for this place, it was thought, I fhould go more con- 
veniently in his cony>any ; fo being recommended to him, I joinc.-d him fome time 
before our departure at old Caito, at the houfe of Ofman Bey, whofe creature and 
Have he had been. I had a room afligncd me there, and the cafhif invited me to fup 
with him ; I had brought fome fpirituous liquors with me to prefent to him, with 
which I took care lie ihould be lupplied at lupper, and he proved to be a cheerful 
merry man, ieeming to be about five and thirty years old. In the morning 1 fet out 
with him, and wc went to the fouih of old Cairo, and pafled by the mofque called 
Saranebi, bccaufe they fay a print of Mahomet’s foot is there ; as they pretend likewife 
at a mofque near Damafeus. Beyond it wc pafled by a village called Dertin, and came 
to St. George’s convent, about five miles from old Cairo j it is uninhabited, but the 
priefis go out there to officiate on Sundays and hulydays. Here we crofled the river, 
and going on, we came to the large village of Mocanan, with fine plantations of palm 
trees about it, and heaps of rubbifh to the north ol it. Abqut two miles further to the 
fouth-wefl, we arrived at Metrahcnny ; about this place alio I obferved feveral heaps, 
and a mound extending a mile norfh and fourh, and then north- wc ft towards the 
pyramids that are near ‘Saccara. This, I conjecture, might be a rampart thrown up 
to defend the ancient city of Memphis ; and this I fuppofc was the bank on which I 
came from Saccara. South of Metrahenny we pafled ovfer a canal called Ca)ig-El- 
Eheratn, or the canal of the pyramids, which connnunicates with feveral fmall Canals 
that were dry in the month of Fetthiary. We flopped a whilo, and i hadmiy carpet 
laid at a diftance ; but the cafhif invited me to him, and I partook of their collation of 
bread, raw onions, and a fort of fait pickled cheefe. VV e went on and came to the 
canal of Dafhour, which we paffed on a large bridge of ilone with four arches* 
This 1 take to be the wcflern canal mentioned in the way to Saccara. We purfued 
our journey moftly by the camU, and came near to the hills to the fouth at Baderifhihe, 
to the eaft of tlie canal. Though the greater part of ihefe hills may be natural, yet I 
■fuppofe that the Nile formerly running moi^ to the welt, a mound was thrown up 
where it ufualiy flowed to turn it^ courfe, according to the account of Herodotus ; but 
that a canal was brought in lower, and joined the ancient bed of the Nile f urther to the 
north-weft, in order to water the country. We paffAl the night there in a grove of 
palm-trees ; the cafhif fent to me to come to him, and I prefented him with the liquor 
I brought for him, and fat with him for fome time ; but a great flieik coming to him, • 
I retired to my own place, and tlio cafhif fent me of his fupper, which was prepared 
for him by the village on the other fide. I'he next day ‘we went on, and afeended the 
low fandy hills to the fouih-wtft, which abound in the Egyptian pebble; the road wab 
after thought an uneven fandy defert, and we came to a vale bounded to the north by 
low hills that are made up entirely of oyfter fhells, with a very little red clay or earth 
between. I faw alfo much of that talc which is called Trichites.' The oyfter fhells are 
large, and thofe at the top are dry and not changed in their quality, but many of thofe 
below and on the plain are petrified. We afeended another fmall height, and crofting 
a large fandy l}Iain, we came to a fheik’s tomb, and a watering place on a rifing 
ground, and by a long defeent arrived at Tamiea, at the end of the defert, where a 
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canal comes from the Nile, and runs into the Lake Mseris. This canal utk very low 
and had little water in it ; the mouth of it at the Nile, as I was informed, being almoft 
filled up with a bank of fand ; fo that at Tamiea they have made a refervoir with ftrong 
brick walls above the canal, being a foit of a pond about half a mile round, to which 
the water is brought by a finaller canal that highe * up, branches out from a great one. 
Here the water is kept up for the ufe of the village, and to be conveyed to the high 
lands by two canals ; but when the bafin is full, and they have no need to draw it off, 
the water runs over in three fliects at thd weft end, and fo falls into the great canal *. 
Having well confidered this great work, we w^nt dn through a large fandy plain, 
having improved land to the weft that is very poor, and producing bad crops, the 
corn being only fown, or coming up along by the furrow's, where it has the benefit 
of the little water they can bring to it. The Arabs who came out to meet the caftiif, 
excrcifed thenire lves all tlie way on horfcback, by running after one another with the 
pike, in the ul'ual way : when one has an advantage over another he engages, he turns 
Ihort and tides awav; the other purfuing him till he finds an opportunity to ftrike, and 
then he runs oiF in the fame manner. 

We came to the large village of Sennours, and w'ent to the lioufe of the governor 
of the plate, wltere a great fnppcr wa.-; prepared for the cafiiif ; a coarfe brown' woollen 
cloth being I'pi ead near the whole length of the .room, a heap of bread in cakes was 
laid all rcHtnil it, and abcMit ttn diflies repeated fix or feveu times over were placed 
along the whole length of the room ; as pilaw, a fmall flieep boiled whole, a lamb 
roalled in tiie fame manner, roaft fowls, many dilhes of ftewed meat In foup, fweet 
flummery, cabobs, or meat roaftei’ in ftnall pieces, that maybe eat without dividing, 
and the like. The cafiiif fat at the head of the table, and all the great people fat dowm 
with him: 1 might have put niyfelf in amongft them, but being determined not to do 
atiy thing without diredion, I kept njy feat on the fopha, and when the perfon got up 
at the right haml of the cafiiif, the cafhif called th me to take his place, and Ihcwed 
me great civility ; m hich was more honourable than if 1 had placed rayfelf lower at the 
fable. The cuilo.’iv i.s for every one to get up e.. foon as he has done, walh his hands, 
and take a draught of water ; and fo there is a continual fucceflion, till at laft the poor 
come in and eat up all ; for it is a cufiom with the Arabs never to fetby any thing that 
comes to the table, fo that when they kill a Iheep, they drefs it all, call in their neigh- 
bours and the poor to finifli every thing, and afterwards live on bread, and their other 
mean fare. In the morning we had a very grand collation laid in the fame manner, 
confining of the beft fort of bread, made with butter, fried eggs, honey, green fait 
cheefe, olives, and fevcral other fmall things. 

We were here in the fruitful province of Arfinoe, which is faid to have been the 
moft beautiful fpot in all Egypt t» being the only part of it iliat produced naturally 
the olive, which was cultivated by art in the gardens of Alexandria. . Here with care 
they could make excellent oil ; but neglecting the bufinefs, they made only an ill- 
favoured oil, probably by letting the olives hang too long, in order to make a greater 
quantity ; it alfo produced wine, groat plenty of corn and pulfe, and whatever they 
pleafed to fow. We purfued our journey, and came to Baiamout, where there cer- 


• Strabo has an tvprcflion for continuing the water in this manner; rctfunSm. anil it is probable they 
called the head oi water iifelf TecfUH'x, that is, the i-lacc where they kept up the water, and dillributed 
it ont all over the country ; and it is not unlikely that the village of Taniiea has its name from thi<. 
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taii^ ha$ been fome conflJerable ancient city or buildings, it may be, fome place 
dependent on Arfinoe, which was near. There are particularly to the north of the 
village, ruins on each fide of the road, which I found to be of two pyramids. 1 fiiould 
not have conjedured that .they were pyramids, if I had not feen the comer <rf 
one remain ; and they are called by the people the pyramids of Baiamout ( AUHarem 
Baiamout). They were built in a very particular manner, of large freeftone, being 
folid buildings, at the comers and in .the middle ; and I fuppofe likewife in the middle 
of each fide, there tjcing fome remains of one of the walls in one pyramid. It feems 
as if the two firil tiers of Itone were built on the foundation, and that the others be'twam 
the folid buildings were laid from the wall to thofe buildings ; there remain at prefent 
ten tiers of ftone of the middle piles, of the other parts there is only one tier ;ibove 
ground : the (tone was brought from a great difiance, fo this manner of building feems 
to have been 'contrived to fave the cxpence of bringing the materials. I faw about 
this place, as well as on the fpot of the ancient Arfinoe, near Faiume, the people fifting 
the land in order to find fcals and medals, there being no place in ail the call where 
the former are found in fuch great abundance.* VVe went on and pafled a deep bed 
of a canal, with broken banks on each fide eight or nine feet high, a very final! dream 
running in it. I here obferved that the foil for about three feet from the top was 
black, under it was a layer of two feet of a yellow fandy foil, which 1 look notice of 
in a pit at Sennours ; and moreover here the earth below is black, fo that the lower 
black foil being the fediment of the Nile ; at fome time or other a hurricane of wind 
may have brought fuch a quantity of fand as to cover the country for two feet deep ; 
which afterwards might' be rendered fruitful again by the overflow of the river. We 
came to Faiume through the heaps of ruins of the ancient Arfinoe, crofling on a bridge 
the large canal, which runs along the north fide of the new town. 

Faiume is about two miles in compafs, but very ill built, chiefly of unburnt brick. 
It is the place of refidence of the cafliif or governor of this province : feveral rich 
people live here, who have villages near belonging to them ; there are alfo fixty Arabs 
of interefi who live in the town, and have the title of fheiks, one of them bring the 
head who has the greatefi interefi ; and thefe all go to the divan of the cadi, which is 
held twice a year. The cadi is fent once a year from Confiantinoj^c, and has a fub- 
dilute that confiantly refides here, and is generally the fame perfon i the cafliif calls a 
divan whenever there is occafion. They have here a great manufa£lure of thofe 
mattings they lay on the floors of their rooms j they are alfo famous for making rofe 
water, which is ufed by them in many things they eat, as well as to throw on the guefis 
before the incence ; and it is faid alfo that they make coarfe cloths, and cheap woollen 
ftufls, prepare leather, and thofe leathern bags in which they carry the water on the 
camels backs. 

The Francifeaps of the convent of Jerufalpm have a fmall place here, coming under 
the notion of phyficians, though they wear their habit. A tumult being raifed againfi 
the Chrifiians a year or two before, on account of one of them that killed a renegado, 
they broke open this convent and plundered it of every thing. The Copti church is 
four miles off, though there are many Chrifiians in the town. They have vineyards in 
this country, mofily about two Icagus to the weft, and the Chri|Hans make very good 
white wine ; they have alfo fine raifins, and the Mahometans make a fyrup of the juice 
of the ^rape by boiling it, which they call beemes ; it is ufed infiead of fugar, and 
they brmg it alfo to the table and dip their bread in it, which is a very agreeable food. 
The water of the canals in the month of February is a little fait and not good, and 
muft be worle till the Nile rifes. Whilfi 1 tyas at Faiume it hailed and rained almoft 
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dil one morning, and rained very hard the night following, which is not looked on as 
an advantage, and often does harm ; and as they told me caufes a fcarcity, the ova:- 
Bowing of the Nile bdng fufficient to water the country, 

Wheii* I came to Faiume, I had art apartment given me in the cafhiPs houfe, and 
hoped to have feen things ro great advantage; his people perfuaded me to fend back my 
horfes, and protnifed I ftould be well fumilhed, but 1 found myfelf obliged to hire very 
bad horfes at an extravagant price. 'I’hey fervtd for me a table every day in my own 
room, and fometitm's the calhif fent for me to dine with him ; <^hen the drams went 
round very plentUuliy whilft we were eating, and the great man diverted himfclf by 
jefting with two or three that feenieu to be with him as dependants, expc£l:ing fome 
little government ; for on fuch occafions, when they are in private, the Turks lay 
aftde their gravity, a:.d run into levity as much as the Europeans. , 

I went and examined the fitc of the ancient Arfinoe, to the north of the the town, 
twelve miles and a half from the lake ; it was firft called the city of the crocodiles *, 
becaufe they worfhipped the crocodile there, which they bred up tame in the lake, of 
which Strabo who faw it gives a very extraordinary account. Diodorus gives two 
reafons for the riJ'e of the v.' or (hip of the crocodile ; one that Menas, or Menes, one of 
the ancient Kings, the fame who built the labyrinth, being purfued by his own dogs to 
this lake, was carried by a crocodile to the other fide, and in gratitude built this city, 
and inftituied divine boMours to this animal, fet apart the lake for its nourilhment, 
where hci built himfelf a fejuilchrc, a pyramid, and the labyrinth. I conjeftured this city 
might have been about four miles in compafs, and probably had a canal on every fide 
of it. There are little remains of the city, except the great heaps of rubbifh that are 
feen on all fides, and ruins of a wall of a round building, which feems to have been 
built of brick, but the eaft fide of it was encrufted with fuch a fort of petrification as 
is feen on ancient aqueducts ; the people fay it was a bagnio, and poflibly it might be 
fome old building converted to that ufe. I'he country round is watered by a great 
number of, canals, over which there are many bridges made of brick. They reckon 
their diftanccs here by malakai?, a n.cafure oi about half a league, or what one may 
travel eafily in half an hour. 

1 went about three miles to the fouth-weft. to a very particular obclilk of a red 
granite, called Akmud Bijige (the pillar of Bijige) from the village of Bijige near it ; 
nieafuring four feet two inches on the north fide, and fix feet fix inches on the eaft ; 
it is forty-three feet high, each fide of it divided by lines into three cf)lnmus, that in 
the middle being a foot wide. I obferved the manner in which the hieroglyphics are 
difpofed ; above thefe are four (tories of men, lix <->n each line, oightee-"'. inches high, 
molt of them having hawks heads, and the high cap ; below, it is divided into fourteen 
columns of hieroglyphics, and the top is cut down in the middle about threg inches 
from north to fouth. The obelilk is miKh decayed all round for ten feet high, but 
moflly on the fouth fide ; the weft fide is almoft entirely defaced, and at the fouth-weft 
and fouth-eaft corners, it is much broken for about twenty feet high, and the whole is 
very foul, on account of the birds that fit on the lop of it ; fo that it would have been 
difficult to have taken off the hieroglyphics. We went on and came to a village called 
Gerod, where we vifited the fli.ik of the village, who entertained us very civflly. We 
went on moftly through groves of young palm-trees, and came to Topar, where I faw a 
young woman fit by the road unveiled, which was a certain fign of the profeffion ffie 
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lived by. About the country are feveral vineyards, with the mes difpofed in a vety 
particular manner, which 1 ihall defcribe in another place. Having pafled the groves, 
we paired by corn fields, and afterwards over uncultivated land, and croffiug the dry 
bed of a canal, we came te the large bed of BahrJofeph, which runs into the lake 
Maeris ; it is about one hundred yards broad, with cliffs on the cad fide not lefs than 
forty feet high, and on the wed about thirty ; on the ead fide the black earth is about 
fix or feven feet deep, and on the wed it is from eight to twenty feet deep in different 
places, fo that it is probable the canal did formerly overflow on that fide ; and after 
having continued to water the laiTd by art, as thfy do at prefcnt, the ground may have 
rifen more on this fide than on the ead : below this it is a fandy clay of a light yellow 
colour, and rock towards the bottoni ; the dream that run at this time was very fhaU 
low, and about fifty feet broad. 'I'his they told me was the only place to pafs the 
canal, and that thofe who would go to the great pyramids to the fouth mud come this 
way ; though I have reafon to believe that the canal is paflablc near the lake. The 
country to the wed -is called Nefle, and is improved for a league or two : and here 1 
fuppofe the harved is forwarder than in any part of Egypt, for on the i6th of February 
I faw barley of that year cut and threfhed ; the reafon I fuppofe is, that they fow very 
early, before the Nile is at highed, that they may raife the water with lefs labour when 
it is fo high ; for at the catarafl:, fo many degrees more to the fouth, the corn was but 
jud in ear at the latter end of January. 

I'he large village of Nefle is clofe by the river ; and I went tef the fheik’s houfe, 
which is built about a court, and has a round turret at the north>wcd corner with 
cannon in it for their defence, as they are often in a date of war with the neighbouring 
Arabs. 1 had a letter to the fheik from the cafhif, who was not at home ; fo we 
applied ourfelves to the caimacam, who has little power here, and lives in fear i he 
agreed with one of the chief Arabs to fend with me four Arabs on horfe back, and a 
camel to carry water and provifions, for about the price of three guineas, and about 
four the next morning we fet forward, and going about two hours to the north-wed, 
we took a fupply of water, and dayed to give the cattle grafs. From this place the 
Tandy plain begins ; and travelling on, we faw a ruined cadlc at fome diflance to the 
cad, called Cafr-Cophou ; and further on fuch another, called Caff-Cobal. It is re« 
markable that Ptolemy mentions the Cobii in the province Marcotis ; a colony from 
which place might be fettled here : to the wed is a high fingle hill, appearing fome* 
thing like a pyramid, half built ; it is called £l-Hcrem'Medaiah>-El>Hebgad. This I 
was told ftgnifies the pyramid of the horfe, though I cannot be informed of the true 
fignification of the words. The drd part of the defert is fandy, and afterwards in many 
parts it is a plain rocky ground, modly covered over with fand. 

We faw at a great didance the temple of the Labyrinth; and being about a league from 
it, I obferved feveral heaps as of ruins covered with fand, and many dones all round, as 
if there had been fome great building there ; they call it the town of Caroon, (Bellet 
Caronh) it feemed to have been of a condderable breadth from ead to wed, and the 
buildings extended on each dde towards the north, to the Lake Maeris and the temple : 
TTiis without doubt is the fpot of the famous Labyrinth, which Herodotus fays was built 
by the twelve Kings of Egypti when the government was divided into twelve parts, as 
fo many palaces fur them to meet in, to tranfad affairs of date and religion. Diodo> 
rus * mentions that it was built as a fepukhre for Mendes, and Strabo f that it was 
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Bear the fepnl'chre of the King that buMt it ; which was probably Imandes, perhaps 
the fame as Mendes, whofe fepulchre he after fays * was here, and he is faid to be the 
King that built the Labyrinth. Poniponius Mela'fpeaks of it as built by Pfammiticus; 
but as Menes, or Imandes is mentioned by fev^'ral, poffibly he might be one of the 
twelve Kings of great eft influence and authority who might have the chief ordering and 
diredionof this great building, and as a peculiar honour, might have a fepulchre apart 
from the othci“s. But whoever was the founder of this extraordinary fabrick, they all 
agree that the twelve palaces contained in them three thoufand rooms, hall of them ^ 
under ground, without doubt cut or t of the rock, as thofe at Thebes. There was no 
wood throughout the whole building, and the entrances and rooms were contrived in 
fiich a manner as that it w'ould be impoflible for a ftranger to find his way out ; and 
fuch an extraordinary building it was, that it is faid Daedalus came to Egypt on purpofe 
to fee if, and built the Labyrinth in Crete for King Minos on the model of this. 
Herodotus with great admiration faw the upper ftory of the labyrinth, it not being per- 
mitted to go into the underground apartments, where were the tombs both of the Kings- 
who built the labyrinth, and of the facred crocodiles. The whole building was covered* 
with ftone, doubtlcfs laid on the many pillars that were in it ; and it was adorned 
throughout with the fineft fculptures. 

Going over the fpot of this famous building, the firft thing 1 faw was a vafe of a 
reddilh ftone or iiiarLle, with a folid handle on each fide. Afterwards I came to the 
foundation of an oblong fquare building of the fame kind of ftone, about a quarter of 
a mile fouth of the great fabrick 1 fhall give an account of. It is built on a kind of 
folid bafe and pedeftal of ftone, the t'emicircular pilaftors have only one hewm ftone at 
the bottom of the column, all above in the whole building being brick plaiftered 
over ; there are no pilafters in the front, but the bale is continued on before the door* 
place, as if it was defigned as a lounSation of a portico ; at the north end within there 
is a femicircular niche as to receive a ftatue : Whatever this building was, it feems to 
have been deftroyt-d and repaired in this rovgli manner : and does not Hand in a line 
with the temple, but rather a little to the weft. 1 obterved fome unburnt bricks that 
i#ere of yellow* clay, and mixed with ftraw ; all th-j others 1 had feen in Egypt being of' 
a black earth. A little further, but more to the caft, is an oblong fquare building of 
white hewn ftone plaiftered over, a Ibrt of bafe and plinth ranges round, there being 
eight tiers of ftone above this bafe, each eleven inches deep. Near this, a little to the 
north-weft, is *d very particular fort of rultic building that fceins to have been a gate- 
way ; of this kind there is another to the north- w'eft of rhe great buildiitg, where there 
feemed to be fome remains of an arch, which would have made me doubt of its anti- 
quity, if there had been evident figns of that kind of archil efturc. At length we' 
came to the grand building itfelf, now called Cafr-Caroon (the caftle of CaVoon). 
Herodotus mentions a pyramid at the corner of the labyrinth, and Strabo fpcaks of a 
fepulchre at the end of it, which was a fquare pyramid, in which he fays Imandes was 
buried, which I conjefture to be this building, and that fome facred crocodiles were alfo 
depofited in it, Strabo f fays it was four hundred feet fquare and high ; Herodurus 
who mentions only a pyramid in general, fpeaks of it as two hundred and forty feet 
Iquare. 1 he prefent building is about uite hundred fixty-five feet long, and eighty 
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broad, if thefe authors fpeak of the lame building, it will be difficult to account for 
this difference in their meafures, unlofs we fuppol'e that Strabo might fpeak of a large 
enclofure of this fepulchre, though it will be difficult to conceive how it could be four 
hundred feet high, and gives rcafon to fufped that he confounded this building with 
the pyramid iff the ifland. The portico is a very ruffic work, almoft all deftroyed, 
being no where above fix feet high ; |t is probable there Were fomc apartments under 
it, from the remains of a flight of flairs on the eafl fide of it. I fliould not have 
thought that it had bem edVered, if I had not feen the remains of pillars in the middle. 
The front is more ruined than any other part. 'Phe upper ftory in the middle is fallen 
down, and is entirely gone almofl all the way from this break. As the building now 
renuuns, there are forty-four tiers of flone, each nine inches deep, and confequcntly 
it is thirty-three feet high. There are figns of a comilh ranging round, not\\ it h {land- 
ing which the building might have been carried up higher. Small openin.gs in the 
fevei*al parts of this building are not windows, but feem to be the places from which 
thofe pieces of brown marble or fine flone have been taken, which I faw to the north 
of the temple, adorned with a conjifh at top that have fotne ornauients of fculpturc, 
and in the middle a niche is cut, which feemed to be of fuch a fizc as would contain a 
marble head, and pofllbly they might have fuch an objeft of worftiip placed in thefe 
niches, reprefenting every facred crocodile that might be dcpofited in this place, as I 
fhall fhew I have reafon to think they were. 

The four rooms in the length of this building have door places crowned with double 
cornifhes, together with ornaments of the winged globe. Thefe rooms 1 fuppofe, be- 
fore they were filled up with earth, w'ere near tw'cnty feet high, and arc covffred with 
large ftones of fuch a length as to be laid from wall to wall j the narrow apartments 
at the further end might be to depofit fomc tombs in. Over each of them is a w'ork 
Uke a falfe door adorned with comiflies ; one of them being charged with fculptures of 
hawks. The paflage from j^the cell to the weft, leads up to the apartments by a hole 
that feems to be broke in. There I fuppofe were the places to depofit the facred cro- 
cocfiles in j one of which long cells is thirty feet by three feet, and the other feven feet 
by two feet ; a way is broke up from the end of the long room to the apartments 
above. In the falfe door on each fide of the entrance to the inndr room below, is a 
niche cut in a fliell at top ; on each fide of the four middle rooms are the apartments 
in the plan, and others between them and the upper floor. 'I hofe marked 1 afeended to 
by a hole on the right fide of the firfl room, the paflage from the flairs on the fouth 
end being flopped up. In thefe apartments there arc fcveral fmall niches in the fides of 
the walls, as there are in the rooms above ; from them there is a broken paflage to the 
' upper floor, which is of a ftrong gravelly cement. The moft extraordinary part of this 
building is a fort of a well defeending from the upper ftory on the eafl fide, that leads 
into the fquare well which one defeends by holes on each fide, as before deferibed in 
other wells. There is fuch another oppofite to the flairs .at bottom. For what purpofe 
thefe cells fliould ferve, unlefs to depofit the crocodiles in, cannot well be conceived ; 
for which end it is pofllble they might in building the wallj place fome ftones to be 
taken out in order to convey them in, which could not otherwife be done by this nar- 
row well, and pofllbly they might be the ftones at the niches meiitioned on the outfide. 

There arc many ftones fcattered about the plain near this buildiifg, efpecially feveral 
Tound ones with holes in the middle, which feem to have compoied the pillars that 
might be about this building as well as others, and probably were faftened together in 
fome manner by means of thofe holes. 

The 
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The Lake Masris • is about two miles from this building :TIerodotus and Diodorus 
fay it was four hundred and fifty miles round ; Pomponius Mela five hundred. The 
two former add that it was three hundred feet deep in forae parts ; Strabo docs not 
mention the fize of it, but by paflin^ over in filence this flory, that it was made by 
a certain King, it is probable? he did not give credit to it ; for the two olhfr authors fay* 
it was made by King Mscris or Myris ; and Diodorus {* affirms that he made alfo the 
canal to it ten miles long and three hundred feet oroad, which feems to be meant of the 
canal to the eafl; end by J’amiea, though that is longer ; andrfhe great river of Jofeph 
f paffild over, which cannot run Icfs tl^n forty or. fifty* miles from the Nile, is about the 
breadth mentioned by thole authors, and fecnis to have been originally not Icfs than 
twenty feet deep. Herodotus, when he viewed this lake, might well be furprifed at 
the account they gave him that it was made by art, and had rcafon to g/k them what 
they did with the earth, they dug out; but feems to have too much credulity to bs 
ihiisficd, when tlicy told him that they carried the earth.to the Nile, and fo it was w^alhcd 
away by the river ; for it was very extraordinary to carry fuch a vaft quantity of earth 
above ten miles from the ncarclt part of the lake, and fifty or fixty from the further 
parts, oven though they might contrive water carriage for a great part of the way. 
This I fiiould iitiaginc a thing beyond belief, even if the lake were no> larger than it is at 
prefent ; that is, it may be fifty miles long, and ten broad. Another thing is mentioned 
alfo, which at firlL view feems very iiiiprobable ; and that is, that the water run into the 
lake from the Nile for fix months of the year, and for the other fix months run back 
again into the Nile J, which I think can only be accounted for by fuppofing that the 
water entered the lake fix months ooth by the canal of Jofeph, and alfo by the canal at 
the eaft end of the lake ; and that it continued to run in by the canal of Jofeph for the 
greater part of the other fix months, but at the fame time emptied itfelf by the canal to 
the caR, the bed of which liuring that time might be higher than the water of the Nile 
in that part, w^hen it was I'o low ; as it muft be fuppofed to be much lower there than 
at tiic mouth of the canal of Joi'eph ; fo that I fuppofe the water began to come in at 
both canals, after it hail begun to rilt, for about a mouth, and for about four months 
after the waters began to abate. And I mylclf faw a fmall ftream running into the 
lake by the great canal in the month of February, when the Nile is very low. It is 
mentioned that the dcfigri of the lake was to hinder the Nile from overflowing the 
country too much, which was elTeded by drawing oft' fuch a quantity of water, when 
it was apprehended that there might be an inundation fuflicient to hurt the land ; till 
which time the gates were doubtlels kept flmt, and when the flow was mode»*ate, they 
might not be opened until fuch time as the country was fuflicicntly cverflowed. I 
fuppofe therefore that originally there was a great outlet of the Nile this way, it may be 
into the fea by the valley called Baher-Bellomah, or the fea without water, whigh ex- 
tends from the weft end of this lake near as far as the fea j that finding the country was 
not fufficiently overflowed, they ftopped the mouth of it to the fea, which caufed this 
great lake ; that afterwards the ihouth of the canal or river by which the water flowed 
being accidentally ftopped up, all the lake became dry, giving occafion for the tradition 
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that the fpot of the lake \V&.s formerly al’ a plain or fields * ; that the country afterwards 
being much inconitnoded by innundaiions, Mairis opened this mouth, cleanfed this 
canal, put floodgates, ajid it may be in Ibnu- parts towards the entrance, funk the lake 
lower, and tliat this tnighr give rife to tho tradifion that he made the lake. At this time 
the lake wai^very much roured within itsbartks. "We went along on thefouth fide to 
the call at fotne diflatice from it, and { could not perfuade the Arabs to go to the lake; 
fo ] leit them and went alone; but iediig 1 was determined to go, after fome time they 
fent one of their cot npan)%to attend me, and came ihetnfelves towards the iake to meet 
me. There is a gentle defeent to the banks of* the lake, which are broken, and of a 
black foil ; it was then halt a mile fnjin the bank to the water, firll on a flary ground, 
and then on aalcep llirny mud incruiled at top with a thin cake of fait. 1 waded along 
through it with muc:; difficulty, and came to the w'ater, which is ahnoll as fait as the fea, 
and of a difagreeable muddy tafte ; It contradls thefe qualities from the nitre that is in 
the earth, and from the fait that is every year left on the mud; it is obferved that the 
water is not fo fair tow'ards the papts where it enters from the Nile. I faw no fort of 
Ihclls on the banks of the Iaki5 ; and it is faid it has no lifh in it, but fuch as arc found 
in the Nile. They catch the filh in great quantities, efpecially when the lake is low, and 
bring them to Faiume market, where they arc fold very cheap. As 1 tiiink this iake 
is never entirely dry, fo it is probable they always throw in what final! filh they find, 
and great quantities coming in with the Nile water, may be Kic reafons why the lake fo 
much abounds in filh as it did formerly, which brought in a gr(?at revenue to the Kings 
of Egypt. On the other fide of the lake, what they told me was the ifland, appears like 
a head of land fetting out into the lake in a foniicircular figure with white dirts, and a 
height above, w'hich pollibly might be the lower part of thpfe two pyramids, which are 
faidt to have been built in it by Micris for himfelf and his Queen, and were fix hundred 
feet high, three hundred feet being under the’ water. A collofl'al ftatue fitting was 
placed on each of them. It is difficult to ^go to this ifland, as their boars are very bad, 
and there would be great danger if the wind fhould rif:;. I faw foine large buildings 
north of the lake; they faid there was a convent at that place, called Der-El- 
Harakateln^y ; but the buildings feemed to me to be fome remains of antiquity, which 
might be converted into a monaftery. They mentioned alfo a ivlact^alled Ryan, to the 


fcvcral roots in the ground, that feemed to me to be the remains of vines, for which 
the country about the lake w'as formerly famous. Where there is little inoifture in the 
air, and it rains fo fuldoin, wood may remain found a great while, though it is not known 
how long thefe vineyards have been deftroyed. < 

The common people here have ftrong traditions about Caroon ; they fay he was 
a Kit)g, and hud keys to his treafures that luade4 two hundred camels. One 
would imagine from this that the fable of Charon might have its rife here, and that this 
name might be the title of the chief perfon who had the care of the Labyrinth, and of 
the fc pulchres in and about it, and kept the keys of thefe numerous apartments ; that 
no one could be buried in thefe places unlefs orders were fent to him, who might have the 
care and infpeQion of the public funerals ; and tlieir Kings inigiit fome of them be carried 
pver to the >fland, or be brought by water to this place, under the direction of this great 

♦ See quotation in Cfcojrraphical difl’ertation, in the lail eliapter of the lail book. 
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onicer, who when princes had behaved ill, might be forbid to inter them, as judges 
were appointed to determine whether the perfon were worthy of burial. It is poflible 
they n)ight give feme token, the obolus, to fjgnifv to the proper officer that they might 
Iiave fepulchral honours done to them; and this lake might be called Acherufia, and tin? 
name be afterwards given to 6ther placesl^afl'ed over for the fame purpofe ^ as Diodorus 
obforvesthe lake at Memphis was fo called, who gives a particular account of the whole 
cercinuny *. Pofiibly this at firfi: might be the pradlice only with regard to their 
princes carj'icd acrofs this lake fo the illand, and in time miglit come to be extended 
farther to all people in general, who wer- not to ba admitted to have the honour of inter- 
nieiii, uiilcfs they brought with therfi a clear reputation, the token, the teflera or obolus 
that wai to waft them to the Klyfian fields. 

'1 urning tcj the fbuth, when we were above a league from Cafr-Caroon, we wrent 
about two leagues up a gentle afeent, and came to the high ground where there 
is a ruiii A convent of unburnt brick, many ruins of the fame materials, and foveral 
heaps Of potliierds and rubbifli, as if tficre had been a large town in that place. About 
two leagues further wo canie to the cultivated land, ami hopping a while to rofrefli our 
cattle, \veiit a league and a half further to the Ne^, where the cainiacam inyited us tc) 
his lioiiie: and I went to ropefo, very much fatigued with this expedition of eighteen 
)i .sill perpetual motion, 'i he ca-macam was very felicitous about a prefent of 
coik.v I was to feiiu him iVoni Faimnc, and aiteiulcd mo the next day within a few 
miles of that town wirh his Arabs and Haves, to diverted themlelves in the road in 
riding after one an. ther in their manner. When we had paifed 'I’opar, we left the 
road to the foiith that we came ui, and the groat man fitting down to repofe, we 
left him, and ioon camo to Saiubour, and from that place to Faiunie. When I was at 
Nolle, I treated with the Arabs to conduct me to the two great pyramids of Davara, 
which 1 law, as I fuppt^fc, ton or twelve miles foiuh of Faiume; but being to the fouth 
of the great canal, they informed me that this was the only way to them* 'ITiey 
demanded lo extravagant a price, that I conclinit'd they did nor care to go, and they 
alVurcd me there would be much danger iu tlic voyage, as tbey might chance to fall in 
wilh their enemies, in w'hich cafe they told us they muff lly and leave us to be plundered. 
At the dillance I was at, I coui j nor well difeen: uiial fort of pyramids they were ; they 
appeared like two hills, being probably much ilccaycd. 'I'hey allured ino (hat the ma- 
terials they arc built of is of uiiburm brick, v'v perfon who viewed them near, if he 
may be credited, dei'eribes one of iIkiu buiii wiJi three Hories of arched niches 
all round. 

I let out for Cairo with the caravan, and ihc firfi day to T.miiea, where 

we lay in (he yard of a cane under my r.'’ui ; th. :-.- be'ng no rooms, except a lew huts 
inhabited by public hailot;::. We went the next day a long- journey witluuir fuipping 
to Dafhour ; from which place 1 went the day after to 8accara, as mculiftiied before, and 
fo arrived at Grand* Cairo. 

• Diodorus, 1. i. p. S 2 , 
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FROM GRAND CAIRO TO THE ANCIFA'T ETI#01’IA, ABOVE THE CATARACT OF TIJJJ 
NILE, AND BACK TO CAIRO AND DAMIATA. 


CHAP. I. — Of Archomounain^ Gaua^ and^ other Places in the way' to Akmim, 


TTAVING determined to make, the voyage of Upper EgyjJt, the conful procured 
me letters from the great Sheik Ofman Bey (who was Sheik-Bellet, or head and 
proteftor of the Arab race) to the Bey of Girgc, to the Prince of Akmim, and to the 
great llieik at Furlhout. 1 provided every thing as for a long voyage ; ftorcs of coffee, 
rice, tobacco, foap, red fliocs of the Arabs, and fevcral other things for prefents, anil 
took care to have fufficient arms for our defence. I had the good fortune to meet with 
a boat of the Prince of Akmim, and to be recommended to Malim Soliman who was 


going in it, a very worthy Catht^ Copti, for whom I fliall always have the utmoft 
regard. He was the chief perfon in managing the affairs of that prince, although he 
would never accept of any office under him, thereby prudently avoiding the danger of 
having his family ruined, it having been the cuflom of thefe prityres. as it is much all 
over Turkey, to feizc on what is got in their fervice, when any of their officers die, 
being only (as they fay)- taking their own again : and though fic might have been fccure 
by the goodnefs of the prefent prince, yet his family might have a harder fate under 
another, from whom he might not hereafter be able to . withdraw himfclf. It was 
thought proper I ihould take on me a name that the people are ufed to, fo it was agreed 
that I fhould be called Jofeph, with the ufual title of Chriftians in this country, malim 
or mafter. 1 had alfo let my beard grow, and put myfclf cxaftly in the habit of a Copti, 
with the black ferijee or gown of ceremony, and had a large blue and white towel or 
handkerchief loofe about my neck, hanging down before, and on other occafions a 
large fliect of the fame kind, which is brought round the body and over the head ; 
not without the blue garment or Ihirt, wffiich is put on over all, tc> go out with at any 
time in difguife with the boatmen. In this manner I fet out with my fervant and 
dragoman, or interpreter. On the 6th of December 1737, about noon, we embarked 
in a fmall hired boat, the veffel we were to go in to Akmim having left the port, and 
gone half a day’s journey up the river, for fear of being prefled to carry the foldiers to 
Rofetto, which the Grand Signior had fent for to Conllantinople, to go to the war 
againft the Emperor and the Mufeotutes. Setting out, I w'as ffiewn on the height 
which is to the fouth of the narrow caftem plain, a ruined tower which they call the * 
tower of King Antar. ITiey have alfo a tradition of fome buildings of this King on the 
fide of Babylon; but who he was I could not be informpd, being probably fome King 
of Egypt, who goes by another name in hiftory*. Before we came to this place, we 
had Ofman to the wefo. About this place poifibly might be Acanthus, where Strabo f 
feems to fay there was a temple of Oliris, and a wood of Thebaick acantha, which 
produced gums. This probably was acacia, the Thebaick acantha or buffi ; and it is 
not improbable that the city itfelf had its name from this WDod. This tree is very 


♦ Diodorus, 1 . 1. p. 82, 86. 
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common in Egypt* under the name of fount, and is much the fame as the acael.i o J, 
cyale, in Arabia Petrma, which 1 am Infortued produces the gum Egyptian, or Arabic. 
At night \vc came up to the groat boat at i'urphaier, whicli is on the ille that I fitppofe 
to be the great ifle of Hcracleopulis *, tbade by a canal cro fling from this great river to 
the old bed of the Nik; undei' the hills. > 'i 'his wellerti channel the people call the 
Old Channel at tliis time, which confirms what 1 have faid in another place on- this 
fubjeft. 

'i’hc large boats, called marihcs, fuch as wc embarked on, have a mull about the 
middle, and aaoiher towai ds the prow ; they coyer jJart of the lioat with matting, by 
means of pol(!S f t up an end, with otiiers tied acrofs at the top of tlieui, under which 
fhelter the peonle fl: arJ repofe all night. On the 7 th we went on with a gentle wind, 
having had a view of t lie pyramids of Saccara and Dafhour, to the norih-woft from 
I’urphaler. We paOed by many villages, and coming to Stalhiteh on the call, 1 faw 
on the wefl. fide oppofite to it, at feme diflancc, what appeared to me at lirfi: like ..a 
fmall high hill with it ruin on it, fomething in the fiiape of a pyramid. They aflurcd 
inc that not only the upper part, but the whole which appears like a hill, is built ; the. 
Chriilians call it the great pyramid (Al-Iicrcm-Kiebir), but tiu; .Mahometans call it the 
falle pyramid (Al-llcrem Elkadab). 'J’ogoit, they fay, (me in:ry land at Elbuoud, 
buttlie moft convenient place is Righah, from which it is half a day’s journey ; mat is, 
I fuppofe, about lai miiess To go u> this pyramid, k is iicccfTary to have a man from 
the flieikof tliis country, calb.d I dkcbcry, who 'Ives at Mocanan. 1 imagine that this 
is a fmall hill, probablyiftrtififial, and that k may have been cafed with ftone, or 
unburut brick ; i think itioy faid inc latter, and tliat what appears at top is a pyramid 
of an extraordinary liguro built on it. We arrived at Righah that night, w'hcre we 
fluid ; it being the ciUhnn going up alvtaVvS to lie by at night, as there arc many Ihoais 
in the Nile, and travellers aivvays lie in the boat, and keep a watch to defend theni- 
folvcs againk any attack, or to hinder people from coining privately to the fide of the 
boat, as they fometimes do, and floal any thing they can conveniently find. It is faid, 
w'itli what truth 1 know not, that Linciimes the rogues have come to plunder boats 
with their naked bodies bofmeared all over with oil or greafe, that if the boatmen 
Ihould attempt to lay hold of tlicni, they might the more eafily flip out of their hands. 
On the 8 th, there being very little wind, we went afhore on the call, at the convent 
of St. Anthony : here, as in mofl of the convents of Egypt, the pricks are feculars, 
fo that they live in the convent with their wives and children. Several of them were 
employed in bringing koncs to repair their convent, and thinlcing we were officers come 
to demand the poll tax, when we alkcd how many there were in the 'onvent, they 
acknowledged no more than thofe we faw ; but when they were undeceived, they 
fticwcd us their convent w'ith much humility, and it was proper that we Ihould leave 
fome chaiTty, as they arc very poor. The convent is cncompaflcd .with a wall to 
defend them againk robbers^ they have a tolerable church, and they Ihew feveral 
things relating to St. Antiiony,’ who they fay went from this ])Iace into the defert by 
the Red Sea, and w'as there the firk founder of the monakic life. They told us they 
oxpefted their bifhop that day to officiate in their church ; for the bilhops here fpciid 
inok of their time going round their diltrid officiating in their churches, and colleding 
the dues that belong to themfelves and the patriarch. I’here arc no churches about 
the country but what arc called monakcries, bccaufe probably few except thofe of the 


* "Eiy i 'H^stxXswTn,* vdfto-; h vk-tj jwrya'xy. Ibid. Tlcraclcopolitea cH infula Nill, longa paflutjm quin, 
quaginta millr, in qua eil oppidum HercuIU appcllatiim. Piin, Nat. Hill, xxxvii. c. 5. 
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monafteries were fuffered to remain. As crocodiles are hardly ever feen fo low as this, 
they are very ft^nd of /lories that they can go no lower, and that if they conic fo far 
•they turn on their backs. I’hey relate the fame of St. Geitrce’s convent much lower, 
fome pretending to attribute this to their faith, ‘others to talifmans. 

We came up with the ifle and large village or town of'S nent, and foon after to a 
fniall fandy ifland oppoftte to Benadi, where I faw a little crocodile, being the firil we 
had met with. W c came to a town called Bouchc, on the catial which go to Faiume ; 
it is probable that this was Ptolemais, the pc/rt of Arfinoe mentioned by Pti>!emy *. 
We came after to Benefuiel, which is a town actout a mile round, very ill built, of 
unbumt brick ; it is the capital of a province of that name, and here a fangiak or bey 
refides. They have great manufadures t-f a flriped narrow carpet Iluil' without napp, 
made of wool ^nd coari'e thread. 'I hcy arc ufed by inferior people to cover i)ie cuihions 
of fophas ; they iiiake alto coats for their chililren of this JtuJ?’ without llccves, being 
wove fo as to ferve for that purpofc without bdng cut. 

Wo paifed by Berangieh, where there is a fiiiall hiii to the fonth, called Coum-eI-Ar:ib, 
and to the north of it are fcveral fmall hillocLs, fo that prolr.tbiy this \v;is a?i ancient 
place, and for that reafon as well as the fituaiion, I ti’ppofc it be C’ynopelis f, the 
capital of a province of that name, in which Aaubi' was wurfhipped, and dngs were 
had in great honour, and a certain facred it>od was allotted totinin. It ic h'id the rife 
of this was ow'ing to Aniibis, a compani'iu of Ofiris, his as an emb! ^in of his 

courage, the dog’s ikin fo/armemr, :v! Macedoji his other cotn|.a'.:ic'n wore the fldii of 
a wolf; on which account fomo f.iy iheie animals came to%e v/oriliipjt.-il : and this 
feems the more probable, as thefe deities aVe n’prefentcd with l umau bodies, with the 
heads of thefe bcafts, which might have in. rife from thri,- Itringing the oppar part of 
the Ikins over their heads ; as l lercule.sis reprefentri! v.hh fkin uf a lion as well as 
thofc who dcfired to be thought like him We paff-.J by Bib.h, a little town where 
there is a convent of St. George ; we after came up with the large iflc of I’etnc, which 
is a very fruitful fpot ; it was planted with melons and cucumbers, in rows about fix 
feet apart, with the canes of 'I’urkcy wheat flue k in obliquely over them to defend them 
from the weather, and in fome parts a fi'rt of rulh or grals called lefe is fet along iii a 
trench over the young pl.mts ; which fort of grafs they likowife ul> to make ropes in 
this country, ficre we lay by at night, and another boat having fafteiied to the eaft 
fide, they (hot at a ni:m ttiat was cotning towards it, as they luppofod, to fleal fomc- 
thing, who as they t'. hl me, went (.’IF crying out as.if he had been wounded, and the 
boat moved over to the weft, which is always the fafer fide, '.fo this place the hills on 
ihc’ caft fide coming near the river, the comury is very little inhabitc'd above the con- 
vent ol Sr. Anthony ; and thnfeiltat are on the eaft fide are moftly Arabs, w'hofiibmit 
to no govennnent, inrtnnich that when I returned, the ht^atinen made an exprefs 
agreement that the) fhould not be obliged to go to any place on the eaft, but where 
thev pleafed. 

()n the ninth we had little witid, and lay by about noon at the port of Fetnc; wo 
proceeded on our voyage and went by Sharony on the eaft. I obferved ftones along 
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the fliore, which feemcd to be the ruins of a very thick wail of a port or quay ; I 
like’.vife fow two lirtlc hills, one above a mile fouth of the other, and to the caft of 
the fouthern hill is another, which feemed to have had fonie buildiings on it. 'J hefe - 
hills atid the ruins I faw, n;ade me conjcflure that Ibme aifcient ti>wn might be l.ere ; 
and it agrees bell with the fii nation of Muhe of the itinerary. We Hopped all night a 
little above a fmall town called Abou girge, which is a bifhop’s fee: this 1 fiippole to 
be Oxyrinchus, capital of the province of that na: le, fo called from a fi{It * they wor- 
fltippeti all over Kgvpt, but principally in this [jlace, wliere they had a temple built 


to this deity ; for there were feveral’ animals, wliicn though rtiey were particularly 
honoiij'ed in fome, places, yet were wtadhipped throughout ail I'-gyi't ; as the lepidofus 
or fcalv filh, the hawk, and ilie ibis, the bttll, the dog, and the cat j. Here they faid 
we were a third part of the way to /Aktiiim, which is about three degn'^p and a half 
from Cairo. On :be nth I faw many Arabs at a diftance on hot leback on tlie wefl; 
fide, and going a little way from the boat, one of them made towards me, and another 
alter him ; I retired to the boat, and they came pretty near and took a view of us. 
We palfed by Aboufagar-Benilaiiia on the cafl ; there is a large boiii'e near, which be- 
longed to Sara Calltif, who as tlu'y told me, fled to this place out ol Cairo, when they 
alTulIinated eight of ih. ir beys at once in a viftr they were making in 1730; he re- 
turned after to Cairo, and lay hid in the Itonfe of a C.hrilHan ; but a ftrid learch being 
made after him, he lied thwards the Red Sea, where as tlioy lold me, he married a 
fheik’s daughter, and was at that time in arms. It was mw the time of the i'urkifli 
Ratnafan, or kill, fo callc^l from the month in which it is kept ; and it was very hard 
on the boatmen to tow up the bark, as they were obligeii to do when we had no wind ; 
for during this month they ''.n; nut ailowtd fo eat. drink, fmoke, or take any pleafure 
front fun riling to lun fet ; and a^ a Turkiut month happens at all times of the year 
in the term of two or three ;nid thirty years, it is a great hardfliip on the poor, who 
arp t)biigctl fo work in the fummer, and are only aliuwed to waih their inoiiihs with 
water j but they pals ti;e night iu r-. : . ling aed pleafure, if they can ailbrJ it. The 
firll: thing they take after this fall is a draught ol water, then they fmoke, drink their 
coffee, and make their great uu al ; alter midnight they take another plentilul repaft 
and go to fleep ; but thole wiio have nolltiug to do, fit up all night and fieep the 
greater part of the day, fo thaf this t..ii does not prove in the lealt inconvenient to 
them. When we palled by this place, the A^abs called to the mailer of the boat to 
come alhore and give them Idme tclvicci.!, who aiilworvd. in order to frighten them, 
that the janizaries in the hoar wuuid give th-'m folvieco ; bur as we had a dhmer pre- 
paring, and they law the iinoke, they repl'oU in thtlr cool manner, tint the janizaries 
were dplTnig dinner, infimaiirg that by this they knev/ wc were Chrillians. On this 
wc all fliewed ourfelves in the habits of Mahoinnans, and fo they went away j hoyvevcr 
it was a caution 10 us for the future, not to difeover by this means'that there w'erc 
Chrillians on board, whh h niiglit have encouraged the Arabs to make an attempt 
upon us. l.)n the eleven iK we made very little way. 1 obferved on the welt fult;, the 
bank within the bed of the rit or was lowed all the way to the water. In the night 
they law a man fwimmiag towards the boar, but calling out he returned to the Ihore ; 
for they frequently erflne in the night, and hanging on the fide of tftc boat, fleal any 
th&ig they can moll convenieruly lay their hands on, whillt the people are allccp. On 
the twelfth we came to the hills 011 the call, that end at the river, jiart of them having 
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the name of Codrick/han. The men bcinq obliged to tow, I went afhoi*e there, and 
obferved that fevoral grottos were cut ail over the mountains, which were without 
' doubt the i’epulchres of the people on the well fide of the river. I law alfo what I 
took to be the bed of d canal cut in between the hills, which poflibly might be to 
convey water to tl;c call : all thefc hills are rocl^of penciled {hel).;, molHy the cockle, 
and fome Hat fuel!, and alfo fevcral largo ovflcr Ttiells. To the fonth of thefc hills is 
a line fpot of ground belonging to a village of the Arabs in the middle of it, called 
Ccrefia;,it is finely* improved, and they haw tobacco there, which 1 was informed is 
not good. "We came to a town called Samafour, where there is a inofque with a 
minaret, the only one I had feen fince I had left Cairo. That night our boat ftopped 
about eight o’clock, and t!i;:n went on a little further about nine, which I fuppofed 
was to avoid any danger by ilaylng in a place where people might obferve w'e had halted 
in the evening. On the thirteenth we came to the hills on tha eaf!:, which arc dole to 
the river, and arc called Jebel Ockfeir, becavdb it is a great liarbour for all forts of 
birds : there arc many grottos in it, and on the top of it is a convent which has lands ; 
but they are obliged to receive and entertain every body that comes. 

On the fourteenth we had a good wind, and palfed by Minio on the weft, a neat 
towm in comparifon of the others, and the rcfidcnce 0!' the calhif of the province of 
that name; higher we palfed Souadi, a fmall town to the eaft. 

^^e came up with the ruined city of Antinoopoli;;, now called J:’nfineh : fome fay 
there was anciently a city here ca!led‘Bofa ; but Antinous, who accompanied Hadrian 
into EgypN being drowned there, that Emperor built this city, and called it after the 
name of his favourite, to whom he inftituted games and divine honours : it was made 
alfo the capital* of a new province of that name, taken, out of the kill of the feven 
provinces, called Ileptanoinis. It is faid the city was three or four miles round. I 
law a large pillar with a Corinthian capital, and a I'quare ftone or [iHnth on the top, 
which was probably to let fome llatuc on ; it is laid tiuM'c were four of ihefe. I had 
alfo a view of a very fine gate of the Corinthian order, of exquifiie workmanlhip. 
Near this place is a village of Chriftians, called Kbadic, whofe greateft fccurity, among 
fuch yery bad people, feems to be a notion that has prevailed, that no Mahometan 
can live in that place. Higher is the convent of St.John (Der-Aftou-Ennis) where 
there are feveral priefts ; and a little further on is Meloui, near a mile to the weft: of 
the river. This town is about a mile round, and makes a tolerable appearance within, 
the Ihops being well built ; it is at the head of nine villages, which are altogether a 
fmall principality belonging to Mecca ; fq that the Emir-Hadge, who is commonly 
one of the greateft beys, and has the care of conducting the caravan to Mecca, is 
mafter of it, and fends a fardar to govern the country, who lives in as much ftate as 
the caihifs and other great governors. As this is a place of great honour and profit, 
fo it is commonly given to one of the greateft people of tHofe that have been flaves to 
the £mir>Hadge. This place fupplies Mecca with threq hundred and ninety thoufand 
adeps or facks of com every year, which is fent by way of. Cairo, Suez, and the Red 
Sea, it being a very rich corn country. The Chriftians have no church, but are 
obliged to go to the convent on the other fide. 

About three miles north of Meloui, is the village of Archcmouuain : there is a large 
countiy here which alfo goes by that name. This village is on the ruins of an old city, 
which I fuppofe to be the ancient Hermopolisf ; or, which is all the fame, as Pliny calls it. 
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the city of Mercury. It feemed to have been of an irregular form, extending above a 
mile from eaft to weft, and more than half a mile from north to fouth, and is near 
two miles from the river. Little appears but heaps of rubbifli all over the file of the 
old city, except a grand portico of an ancient temph?, conflfting of twelve pillars, fix 
ill a row, nine feet diameter \ there ^e hieroglyphics on every part both of the pillars 
and of the ftones laid on them. I raw on the pillars fome remains of paiAt, and the 
coiling is adonied with ftars ; on feveral parts there are figures of pyramids, as with 
a door to them, which Kircher interprets to be (o ayaSoc ihe good principle; a 

perl'on fitting, and one offering to him? ? cut in feveral parts of the frieze. It appears 
that the pillars have been built up for about half way between, as in many Egyptian 
temples. About two hundred paces to the fouth, I faw fome large ftones, and a 
piece of a pillar ftanding upright, which may be the remains of fome building belong- 
ing to this temple. 1 1 alfo fome pieces of granite pillars among the heaps of ruins. 
I was informed that abput a league to the fouth-weft of thefe ruins, there is a place 
called Hoar, which from the name one may conjcdliure to be about the fite of the 
ancient caftlc of Hennopolis on the fouth fide of the great canal, where they took 
cuftom of every thing that came out of the Thebaid ; it being the firft place without 
that country ; as the Theban f caftle on the other fide was the firft place on the 
Thebaid ; which muft have been at 'I’aroutofcherif ; the provinces of Hermopolis and 
Antinoopolis being the laft’ before the entrance into the Thebaid. 1 w^s alfo infq|med 
that when the waters of the Nile begin to be 1» •, there is no current in this great 
canal called Baher-Jofeph, but that there is always fome ftanding water in it. They 
told me alfo that Mount Bibian is about two hours weft of this cana’ ; that it was a 
high hill, I fuppol'c between, the mountains, and that there are fome ruins there. It 
was in my return I faw thele antiquities. Going up, we Hopped only about an hour 
near Mcloui, whilll the mailer of tho boat went to fee one of his families who lived 
here. 

We failed on, and obfervod a groat number of grottos cut in the mountains all the 
way from Souadi to Manfalouth. Near oppofitc to this laft place where the hills retire 
to the q^ft, 1 law a building on them covered with a dome, which I thought might 
have been a convent; but they told me it was fome old ruined building. I obferved 
that there are feveral narrow openings into the mountains. About this place I faw great 
ruins of walls built with unburiit brick, from the river up the fide of the hills ; they told 
me they were made by the Kings of Egypt, when the Turks invaded this country, 
though I fhould rather have thought they had been built by the Arabs, when they 
might have had wars with one another. A little further is a convent cut out of the 
rock ; the church of it is ferved by a prieft that cotnes from Manfalouth. We palTed 
by that town, which 1 fuppofc to be Lycopolis, the chief city of a province ofi that 
name, in which they paid an extraordinary devotion to the wolf. Sortie authors men- 
tion a fabulous foundation for, it, becaufe when the Ethiopians invaded Egypt, they 
fay they were driven back to Elphantine, on the borders of Ethiopia by wolves : 
Other reafons alfo are givcti for this extravagant worlhip 

Manfrlouth is a mile from the river, and above a mile round ; it is tolerably well 
built; a calhif refides*here who governs this province: it is alfo a bilhop’s fee, and 


* ‘E{ik 5’ frJv TcXwvia)> rt rwv Ik tik xxratftfofinuf' hltuS'w i^wte/laraXur 

tjco/m. Strabo, 1 . xvii. j). «I3. Here it is to be obferved that the Gfcek meafurc by khenl confided of 
Cxty ftadia each, from tliis place wp to Siene, and from Memphis to this place, they were fchoeiil ol one 
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there are about two hundred ChrJflians in the place ; but their church is at fotne dif- 
tance at Narach, whore th? coniniou people have a notion the holy family ftaid till the 
death of Herod. Tlie Nile here is fo deep, and there arc fo few fiiallows, that we 
failed all night, and on the fifteenth we paffed by Sciout, about two miles from the 
river, which I went to in my return ; it is finel)^tuated 6n a height that may have 
been made by art, divided into three parts, befflg higheil at each end ; it is in the 
middle of a very fine country'. There is a large lake by the town, which is filled 
from the Nile by a cauaJ, over which there is a bridge of three high Gothic arches. 
There are alib fevcral plcai'aut gardens withoutHhe tow'n, which ftretches about two 
miles from the fouth-eaft to the north-w'cft, and is well built ; and it may be reckoned 
among the heft cities in Egypt ; a calhif refides here, who governs this province of 
Sciout ; there are about five hundred Chriftians in the town, and a bifhop ; but their 
church is a league off, the hills to the eaft being about that diffance, and are cut into 
a great number of grottos. This I fuppofe to have been Antxopolis, capital of the 
province of that name, fo called from Antaeus, who was overcome by Hercules * ; and 
Diodorus lays that Ofiris committed to his care the countries of Ethiopia and Lybia. 
This place anfwers alfo to the account of Ptolemy f, who places it at fome diffance from 
the river. 

We faw Aboutig near a mile to the weft of the river ; it is a pretty large town, and 
a blf|j|^p*s fee j I fuppofe it to be Hypfcle of th^ ancients. Near tljc town we faw the 
encampment of an Arabian fheik, who commands this country. Thefe governors often 
go round their territory's, encamping near towns and villages, in many of which they 
have houlcs. This method they take in order to colleft the tributes that arc paid to 
them, which are moftly in cattle. Above Aboutig is the .port that belongs to the city 
called Nackele, and almoft oppofite to it is the country of Seling, conlifting of fevcral 
villages. 'Eo the north-eaft of the moft fouthern village, are two fmall hills, where I 
imagined there might have been fome ancient town ; and from the name one would 
conclude it was Selinon, fuppofing the diftance of fixteen miles in the itinerary from 
I^nopoUs or Akmim, to be a miflake for fix and thirty. In the evening we came to 
Gaua-Kiebre, which may be the Piiffalon of I 'tolemy, the laft place in the province of 
Antasopplis, though the diftances do not well agree. There is hcr<^ a very beautiful 
portico of a temple of eighteen pillars, in three rows, (fee a print in the original 
work) ; they have a particular capital, and the columns are enriched with hieroglyphics 
beyond any that I have feen in Egypt. The manner alfo in which a wall is built up 
agtunft the pillars in the front, as for fo many door places, is altogether fingular. I’hcre 
fs an imperieft Greek infcriptlon in the frieze, the middle ftone of the infeription being 
fallen down, and lies on the ground. It appears to have been a very magnificent build- 
ing, not paly from the portico, but from the vaft ftones that are feen about it ; one I 
found to be twenty-one feet long, eight broad, and four deep, another thirty feet lohg, . 
and five broad. Behind the portico, at fome diftance is .a ftone ftiaped like the top of 
an obeliik. There is a niche on one fide of it, which might be for a ftatue, and hiero- 
glyphics are cut on it. On the fixteenth wp came to the territories of the Prince of 
Akmim, which begin at Raigny. Near this place is the grotto of the famous ferpent 
called Heredy, mentioned by travellers. On tlic feventeenth we'arrived at Akmim. 

* iDtodoruSj, i. p. iS. ^ *An»[u Ptol. iv. c. 5r 
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CHAP. II. -—(y Akmim, and the Places near it, 

AKMIM is about a mile to the eaft of the river, on a little height that feemed to h.oot 
been raifed by art, a canal of. water frflpi the river going round inoft part of the toin J 
when the Nile is high. 1 fiippofe been Panopolis, fiimous of old for working 

in ftonc, and for the linen manfafture^, and at pnef nt they make coarfe cottons htich. 
It appears plainly from Diodorus, that this is the city which is called Chemmis by Ithe 
rodotiis t, who mcniions that Pan accompanying Ofyis, on that account was deifier ; 
and particularly worfliipped in this city. Herodotus fays Chemmis w'as near Neapi the 
as it was the next' city to it of any confequence on the eaft fide, and fpeaks c^ad. 
temple and games inftituted to Perfeus here, whofe anceftors they pretend went fiany 
this city inU) Greece. I» is now the place of refidence of the Prince of Akmim, 'tt-'s, 
has the title of emir or pVxnce, and is as a flieik of the country. The family came twites 
three generations paft from Barbary, and managed fo as to become governors of a !■ 
territory, by renting the land of the Grand Signior, according to cuftom. It is like Wc 
other Arab towns, except that the ftreets are wider ; the quoins of their houfes^n of 
built of burnt brick, but all the reft of bricks that arc only dried in the fun. I -c his 
to the convent of the Francifean miffionaries, being recommended^ to them by us to 
prefect. I dined aisu fupped with theiii in their hall, and the firft day many of thg uut 
tholic CoptLs came to fee me, there being about two thoufand (!lhriftians in and j^tsek, 
the town, two hundred of which they told me wei^. converts to the church of Rover- 
I hey have a large room in the ccnwiit, where as many of their people as plcafe there 
come every night, and one of the fathers is obliged to attend to difeourfe with * edge 
and to anfwer any queltions they afle. *f red 

1 went with my friend Mulim Soliman to wait on the prince, with a letter from ('roco- 
Bcy, and a prefent of foveral vales of glafs ; he was drefl'ed in the Turkifh habi 5 snd 
after the Arab fafliion, and received me with great civility. This prince is mu(*‘*ft^i‘y 
loved by his fubjeds, efpecially the Chi iftians, w ho are on a very good footing *‘ks of 
place, as they wi re likewife in the time of his father, which is thought to be ow-ablifli- 
ihe mother of this prince, who had been a Chridian Have, and it is conjecluri-'Pcuted 
in her heart ftie always retained her religion, for as long as fhc lived, fhe fent a fd as 1 
to the coiivent‘*'fevery week ; and this prince w'as thought to be much inclint^wu, it 
way, having, as they fay, (hewn fome marks of devotion when he was come* 
their chapel. '1 he fnifiionaries came here at firll under the character of phj Corin- 
and vvere received by the faijicr, as well as by this prince, into their pakiccf : thu them 
fome years ago w as accufed to the government above, as if he was become a 01^ to the 
five hundred I'oldiers were fent to bring him to Cairo, but efcaping to the mo of cells 
he took will) him thetliree miflionaries that were there j and having friends a’mdows. 
after fome time the loldiers were recalled, and he returned to his capital. Th.»uains of 
died fuddenly about a year aftc^r, greatly lamented by his people. I w"nt to^ftments 
fmall remains of antiquity that are about the town, and found to the north foi church. 

* me other 
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l^H^crodotus fays that ibis city was tlie Nemos of Thebes, which probably in his time extoi 
and the provinces of Coptos and Panopolis inighi be afiervvaidb uken out of it. 
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, an ancient temple/of which there is little to be feen, except four very large flones that 
tnet ^ hollow ground, out of which it is probable they dug the other ftones of the 



«veii Nerv'a Traianus is mentioned , and foinc rJ||Ptis, as 1 take it, of the name of the 
On anotlier fiuo of the ftonc'is a very extniordinai y fculpturo which has been 
™“Sted, and from which 1 concluded that it was a temple deilicateJto the fun. Within 
^°*^e ornaments, there arc four Circles ; in the inner circle is a figure probably repre- 
^ .5^ing the fun, the fjyaccs between the two next are divided into twelve parts ; in the 
*”'**^, twelve birds are cut in like feafs ; in the next twelve figures defaced, that I con- 
^.®hred might be the figns of the zodiac. The outer one, not divided, has in it 
of men, if I miftake not, in the fame number. In each lyigle, between the outer 


chun’ 


'e and the fquare ornaments that are round it, is a figure which may poffibly re- 


8**®!nt the four feafuns. A wing extends along one fide of it, from 


of globe 



. in pieces thole fine morfels of antiquity, adorned with hieroglyphics, and make 
.y^f them. About'a hundred yards higher to the north-eaft, is^another great ruin, 
a q£ which are flill larger, '^he entrance of this temple feems to have been to 

as that of the other was probably to the north ; moft of it is a white ftone 
go roo pebbles, and adorned w'ith hieroglyphics, one of them has ftars cut on it, 
nave “^rithout. doubt covered part of the building. Tliefe^ flones lie all in a hole fomc 
«p, which has been dug to get out the fmall ftones, and to break the large ones 
es. One of tltefe temples might have been dedicated to Pan, and the other to 
villager poffibly there might have been a third dedicated to Perfeus. Several red 
imagmt piUaj-s ftand in a fquare of the towm, where there might be fomc other ancient 
^ncluCg . jjj ^ mofque I faw many pillars of granite and other marble. In the 
^nopo j^nother ntofque, there is a piece of grey granite five feet long, and near two 
uaua-J^Q which there was a Greek infeription, that has been almofl ^?ntirc!y eraled ; it 
^^®®^mall letters not an inch long, and probably fomc law or decree was cut on this 

k ® fome places without the town, and went three miles 

beyond. uninhabited convent of the martyrs, on a low hill near the foot of the 
againit t.jj . from thence we went into a very narrow valley, between the high fteep 
f miles came to the convent called Dermadoud, which is one of 

tallen o. retirements I ever faw' ; it confifts of nothing but grottos cut in the 

mg, not jjjp finall church, which Is of brick, that has I'everal Copii iufcriptiqiis oii 
fi within. Some of the little cells in the rock have a wall with a door-placc 
h large one feems to have been the refectory. From the con- 

^ ’^e'is a very narrow' dai^erous way cut out of the perpendicular rock, to a 
glypnics Idling half way up the mountain, which might be fome hermit’s celU; Beyond 

a very fteep afeent up the valley; and the way for half a mile 
ca le He. oame tf) the convent is fo obftruiled with tht; great flones that have fallen 
• Diiwfof^ the hills, that the way is irapr^dicablc for horfes. This might be a retreat 
f perfecution, and afterwards be frequented on account of the fine water that 
oft of w'hich diftils-in drops from the rocks, there being a fort of well t|jey 
aham, which is. the only water I met with in Fgypt, that does not certainly 
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cotne from the Nile. Near it aire fevcral grottos and little cottages, probably built by 
the Chriftians, who foinetimcs come and fpend a day here, and have fervicc in the 
church. 1 obierved the rocks of freefone towards the bottom, have every half foot 
a layer of black flint about an inch thick, which has a wfflte coat on each fide ; and 
the rock in fome places having fallej^away, it appears like an artificial ceiling. Coining 
out of this valley, we went on to th^eft to a village called I’.l-Gourney, over which, 
the hills are cut into fepulchral grottos in feverai flories about three quarters of the 
way up ; fome of thefo are Angle rooms, others have two or throe*onc within another ; 
they have nioflly three niches in them* bout throe feet deep, and three feet from the 
ground, being cut up to the ceiling, in which without doubt they depofited their dead. 

1 obferved a defeent ilown from Ibtne of them that has been filled up, and faw many 
fwaths and bones lying about ; fevcral of the rooms were painted, but without figures, 
except one, in which I 1; \v an ibis reprefented in the ceiling, and fome very odd figures 
on th(! fides, particularly a man lied to the body of a four-footed beaft. 

T went alio to the welt fide of the Nile, to two ancient magnificent convents. Wc 
puffed through Souadgy, where a Copti invited us to take coifee, and a collation of 
dates, treacle, and bread, and would not be refufed ; fo laying a carpet before his 
door, we fat down and accepted of his favour, and at our departure he invited us to 
return and take a lodging at his houfe, or to dine with him tlie next day. Going out 
of town, wc faw a young woman unveiled, with brafs ornaments about her neck, 
fitting by the way-fide. Wc palled by feverai In -e lakes of water, made by the over- 
flowings of the Nile, and I never fa’" fo great a quantity of wild fow l together as there 
was on them. We went on, and came to the convent called F.mbcflnmda, on the edge 
of the I’andy dofert : there tye feverai remains of ancient pillars, and Itoncs of red 
granite, in and about both tlie convents j fo that I conjeftured the city called Croco- 
dilopolis was here, mentioned in this part by Ptolemy as diftant from the river * ; and 
they have a tradition that there was a large city here that extended from one monaftcry 
to another. /Phis convent is built of hewn ;lone, and there arc great marks of 
magnificence in both the churches j and without doubt it was on the firft eltablifh- 
ment of Chrillianity in Egypt, that thefe convents were built, as the work is executed 
according to the Greek archirebturc, though after it had begun to decline : and as 1 
faw a fculpture of an eagle with a crol's before it, and another eagle on a crown, it 
made me conjefture that this great convent was fimnded by the F.niprcfs Helena. The 
churches of both the convents are built on the fame model, with pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, not executed in the bell manner ; feverai of them have crolTes on them 
■ inllead of the rofe in the capital. It appears that there was a building adjoining to the 
foutli fide of each of thefe churches, which fecnis to have confifled of two ftorics of cells 
for the monks, there being in the great convent two llories of oblong fquare windows. 
The church is paved with red granite, and on many of the ftnnes arc fome remains of 
hieroglyphics ; a plan of ihe cjiurch of the large convent, with thefuppofed apartments 
to the fouth of it, may he leen in the lalt book, with the difeourfe of the Copfi church. 
The gates of this convent JVem to have been of the Doric order, and probably fome other 
parts, for 1 faw in feverai places the frieze of that order. 

Above a mile to the north is the other convent called Der-Embabfhai ; there is a 
fofi'ee round the convent about . hslf a mile in compafs ; the quoins and doors of the 
building are of Hone, moft of the reft is of brick, the gate to the north is adorned 
with Corinthian pibflers, iind an entablature over, with a relief of St. George on each 
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fide. The architefture of this convent is rather richer than that of the other; the 
greater part of this church is fallen down, and they now only make ufe of the eaft end 
which is enclofed. Near the weft cud of this church there is a large vafe, faid to have 
been ufed for a ibnt ; it is ncSir the weft end of tnc church, without the pi ofcnt enclofure, 
which takes up only the fite of the church, and ^ fuppofcd apartments to the fouth. 

I went firft to this convent, and as they have noplace fit to carry a ftranger into, they 
prepared a collation for us in the well end of the church ; which is what they ufually 
do, when any one c(tmes they would fbew a particular hpnour to. "VVe walked two 
miles on the fand, to the mountains on ihe weft/ going by a large burial place of the 
Chriftians, to which they are brought from all the neighbouring parts to be buried. 
We after pafted by a fmall hillock, on which they were fonie futull ruins of a building 
that feemed to have been round, and it is laid w'as a church. We faw the tradl of 
wolves in the fand, and they pretended to flicw the trace of ferpents, which they fay 
are here fourteen or fifteen feet long. There are fcveral holes in the lid-js of the rocky 
mountains, which do not extend far in ; I went up to fome of them, and could fee 
that they were places of fhelter for eagles and other large birds. 1 obf -rve-d towards 
the bottom of the mountains, the lame regularity as on the other fide, a layer of yellow 
flint about an inch thick, at the diflance of every eigln inches. \Ve returned to the 
convent, and being a fine evening, we look the refrelhment that was prepared for us, 
fitting on matts abroad at the door of a chapel ; they lluck the wax lights of the church 
into their cakes, inftead of candlefticks, and w'e went to repofe in the chapel itfelf. 
The next morning wc viewed the great convent, where the priefts entertained us with 
coflFee, and offered to kill a flieep if’ we would flay and dine ; but we went on through 
clouds of duft to Akmim, for the wind being high, it ntifed the fands to fuch a degree 
that we could not fee before us any further than in a very thick fog ; and the duft w'as 
fo exceedingly troublefome to the eyes, that it would have been a pleal'ure to have had 
itifucceeded by the moft ftormy weather, attended with rain. 'I'hefe tw'o convents 
have their lands of the prince at an eafy price ; but they arc obliged to entertain the 
Arabs, and even the Bey <>f Girge when he pafl'es by, which is a great burthen. 
About this place and Akinin 1 1 faw many of the dome trees, the leaf of; which 
refcrobles that which is cullcHi by the botanifts the palm of Bralil,^ with the folding 
or fan leaf. On enquiry I find this tree as it grows here is nor any where deferibed, 
but may be feen engraved in the laft book (fee the original )t with lome other plants I 
collcfted in F.gypt. 

I happened to be at Akmim at Chriftmas, and fat up almoft all the night of Chriftmas 
•eve to fee the Copti ceremonies in the Roman chuich ; for though they become con- 
verts to the church of Rome, they retain their own cerem nies, only making fome 
few alterations in part of their prayers, where heretics are mentioned with honour; 
and this is the fnethod of the Greek, Armenian, and all the other eaftern churches. 
As foon as the fcrvice was ended, which is not before day, I had a meffiigc from Malim 
Soliinan, ||hat I niuft come to his houfe and pals the whole day wkh him, he having 
invited me before to dine with him on Chriftmas day. Accordingly I went to his houfe ; 
and coffee being ferved, w'c all found it necefl'ary to repofe on account of the fatigue 
of the night bid'ore. At noon a great dinner was ferved in an open furnmer-houfe, of 
twenty-five difhes, eight or nine in a row, fcveral of them bring repeated three or four 
times over ; they confifted moftly of rich foups, and a fort of ragoos, roaft lamb, 
pigeons, and fowls ftuiled with rice, and I was the only perfon at the table that was 
ferved with a plate, or had a knife and fork ; his fons-in-hiw, and fome of his rela- 
tions waited at table ; for fons and inferior relations ia this country will at no time fit 
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down before thdr parents, unlefs >they are defired three or four times ; a great fubor- 
dination being prefervdd throughout all the eaft, with regard to different degrees and 
ffations. Firff a very rich dram was fet;vcd, and at dinner wine was given round, that 
I had prefented him with, which was a very extraoi Jinary filing. After we had drank 
coffee, we walked out of the town his garden, where we had coffee again, and 
returning to his houfe, after fupper he afked me i£ I would lie there or at the convent ? 
In this manner the day was paifed in a Turkifh vifit ; for fucii it really was, every 
thing being far beyond whatever the Arabs prete;nd to, and after the Turkifh 
manner. I went a lecond time to fee • he prince, who faid he wondered he had feen 
me but once ; he defired me to make his houfe my own, and command what I 
pleafed, and promifed to fend a man to remove the earth from an infeription I defired 
to copy. 

I agreed here for a bw..r and four men to go up with me to the cataradl, and to bring 
me back to this places paying them about the value of half a crown a day, together 
■with a «,'rtain quantity of corn and lentils by the inonth, and to find them in coffee; 
and in fhort as I found afterwards, they expedted I Ihould let them have a fhare of 
every thitig I had ; for it is the nature of the Arabs to defirc whatever they fee. When 
we had made the agreement, the C-optis who were prefent faid a prayer according to 
their cufiotn. Malim Soiiinan and fome other friends came with mo to the boat, and 
his fervants brought me a prefent of a large baiket of bread, fome fine cakes, and a live 
Ihecp : at parting the Coptis laid a prayer, and vh..ied a fafe return, that we might fay 
another prayer tt>gethcr. 


CHAP. III.— Fro;;; Akmim h Mcnjhceh^ Girgc, TurJIjout^ Dendyra^ Kenuy Kept, Com, 

and Theha, 

to 

O^N the twenry.eighth of December about noon T left Akmim, to go on towards the- 
cataradls. In fome time we came to a ruined convent of red unburnt brick, called 
Dcr-F.l-Hadid ; and oppofitc to Menlhitch to another, which has four priefis in it, and 
is dalle^ Der-Embabfag, to which the Chriftians of Menfheeh come to church ; it is 
in a very ruinous condition, but about it tliere are pieces of entablatures and capitals, 
which arc proofs that there had been fome other lort of buildings there. After wc had 
viewed the church, the priefi: told us there was nothing more to fee ; but as foon as he 
had a piece of money put into his hatids, he fhewed us the way up Ibme flairs, and 
brought us to a draw bridge that led to a finall chapel, to which they retire in difficult 
times, or when the Arabs break in upon them. 

"We croflc’d over to Menfhcch on the weft, a poor ill built town, about a mile in 
compafs; but there are marks here of a great city to the fouth of the town, which 
part is called Eiiibabl'ag, as they fay from St. Sag, a bifhop of this pla'ce ; and it is at 
prefent a bifliop’s lee. I weiit^Tound part of the ftjflee of the town, which *s about three 
quartei-s of a mile long to the fouth, and half a mile broad from eaft to weft probably 
the ancient town extended alfo as far north as the prefent. All along by the river are 
confiderable ruins of a quay, built with feveral fliort piers to receive the boats into 
docks, where they might be fheltercd from the weather ; and in one part it ia built in 
a fdmicircle, with flights of ft(?ps in different parts. I faw feveral pedeftals, cornices, 
and pieces of granite among the ruins. This feems to have been Ptolemais, mentioned 
by Strabo as the greateft city in the Thebaid, and had a government eftabhfhed after 
the Greek manner ; fo that it is probable that the town was rebuilt under the Ptolemies, 
and had its name from them. Some think it might be built on the ipot of the ancient 
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city, this being mentioned as the capital of this province Thinites; Ptolemy calls it 
Ptolemais of Hermius, fo that it is probable Mercury was worihipped here in a 
particular manner. Within the compafs of thq old town is a finall lake that is Ailed 
with water when the Nile rifes, and when the abater evaporates, it leaves a cake of fait 
on the top, as in many other parts of Egypt. The Prince of Akniim having written to 
an officer of the town to give me fouiQ letters for Affouan, I \vaited on him with a prefent 
of rice and foap, which are acceptable here, and he gave me letters to his friends at 
Afibuan, and entertained me vepy civilly at his houfe. I went afterwards to fee the 
mailer of the velTel that brought us from Cairo,* who had another family hero, and he 
had invited me to his houfe in the evening, it being Hill the fall of Ramefan , he enter- 
tained me likewife with coffee, and a hoi lliarab as they called it, made with fugar and 
ginger ; inftead of which, people of better condition ufe cinnanv^n, and drink it like 
tea, it being an extraordinary entertainment. We fat round a pan of coals, and 
three Mahometans fung Arab fongs, beating time with their hands, and playing on a 
tambour. 

On the twenty-ninth we purfued our voyage, and Hopped at a proper place on the 
call to take in a ftore of wood : an Arab came down from the mountain on horfe- 
back after my fervant, and approached the boat ; but he came in to us and avoided 
being flripped, as probably he would have been, if the Arab had come to him. After 
fome time ^'e had to the eaft the high rocky hills almoll perpendicular, in which there 
are many curious grottos. We came t6 the poor little convent of Girge, on the eaft fide, 
under the rocks. To. this place the Coplis of Girge come to church, not being 
allow'cd a church in the city. We went about tw'o nnles further to Girge on the weft, 
which is the capital of Said or Upper Egypt ; it is not abave a quarter of a mile from 
the river, and may be near two miles in compafs, is pretty well built, and if I miftake 
not, moftly of burnt brick. I'he fangiack, or gvivernor of Upper Egypt, who is one 
of the beys, refidcs here, and continues in this office three or four years, according to 
the pleafure of the divan at Cairo, or as he is agreeable to the people here. I went to 
the convent of the Francifean miffionaries, who pafs for phyficians, but privately have 
a church, and as they told me, about one hundred and lifty converts ; but they are 
often in great danger, for the.foldiers are very infolent, all the molt unruly janizaries 
being fent to this place from Cairo ; fo that the miffionaries have been forced to fly two 
or three times, and their houfe has been plundered. 1 went with one of the fathers to 
wait on the caimacam of the town, who is chief governor in the abfence of the bey. 
This father was detained here to vifit this great man, who was in a dropfy. I (hewed 
him the letter I had from Ofman Bey to the fangiack of Girge, made him a prefent of 
two boxes of French prunellas, and he gave me a letter to Aifouan, near the cataraft. 
I then went to the aga of the janizaries, who was fitting according to their cuftom, under 
the gateway to* his houfe; he received us with much civility, having been a patient 
of the father, and gave me four letters to the people above, and 1 lent him the fame 
prefent 1 bad carried to the caimacam. We afterwards went to a Turk, who I was told 
h*ad fomr; fuperior command over the janizaries of the caftle of Affouan ; I gave him 
aJettcr from the Prince of Akmim, and to the prelent I made the. others 1 added a 
'large balkct of rice : he did not receive us very politely, but faidlie wondered for what 
end the Franks went up to the catarafts, and alked if 1 had a watch to fell ; which 
is a way they have of imimating that they w'ant fuch a prefent ; however, as foon 
as he faw what I had brought for him, he ordered me a letter, that he faid would 
protect me as far as the three caftles j that is, as far as the Grand Signior’s domi- 
nions extend. 
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1 went about three miles to the weft, to a village called El-Berbi (the temple). It 
is built on part of a raifed uneven ground, whicl) fet.ns to have been the fite of an 
ancient city : afking them where the temple was, from which it had its name, they 
iliewed me a hollow ground from which probably all the ftfines had been carried away' 
to Girge. This I fuppofe to be the ancient Abydus, which is the more probable, as it 
is mentioned * as a city diftant from the river, on ihe weft fide. It was once the fecond 
city in the 'rhebaid, w’Lere there was a famous palace of Meninoni ; but in Strabo’s 
time it was only a village. He fays foni' were of opipion that Ifihandus was the fame 
as Memnon, and confcquently that the labyrinth was the work of Memnon. He men- 
tions alfo a fountain hero, to which there was an extraordinary defeent by fteps, and 
likewlfe a canal from the great river, which fceinsto be that which comes from Badjoura 
to the fouth. He fays alfo that there was a wood about the canal of the Egyptian 
Acanthos, which was facred to Apollo ; and poffibly the wood about Furllxout maybe 
foine remains of it I. 

From this place they went to the upper or great Oafis 5, feven days journey, pro- 
bably about a hundred and forty miles from Abydus, by a way almoft inacceftlble by 
reafon of the fands ; but the place itlelf was well watered, and abounded in vines : 
this doubtlels is what is called Klouah, in fomc modern accounts of Egypt, that mention 
it as a place where they have plenty of Water and palm-trees. There the caravans of 
Nubia firft come into Egypt, after thirteen days journey ; and the country iS governed 
by a cafliif. It is faid the army of Cambyfes camd i.,j this place when he fent them from 
Thebes, on the expedition to plundoi the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was three 
degrees further north ; in which journey, it is faid, the whole army was buried in the 
fands. I'o this place the <.>liriftians w'crc often baniflied in times of perfecution ; and 
there is an epiftle of St. Athanafius direded to them here. The fecond Oafis was to 
the weft of the Lake Murris, by fomc Called little Oafis, about one hundred miles from 
the other : the lake mentioned as fix hours weft of the I.ake Mseris muft be too near to 
be that place. The third Oafis was called allb iftc little Oafis ; with regard to which 
fome diltinguifli both the others by the title of great. This is mentioned as at a great 
diffanca from the others, and was near tlic temple of Jupiter Ammon. This laft and the 
middle Oafis rauft be meant by Pliny, who fpeaks of two as being bounded by the 
provinces of Memphis, Heracleopolis, and Arfinoe. 

On the thirty-firft I fet forward in the boat from Girge, in company with an Alep- 
pine of the Roman Greek church, who lived in the convent of I'’urfhout, and I fuppofe 
was a lay brother. We paffed by the large ifle of Domes, called fo from "^hat tree ; a 
gi'eat number of which grow on it. I firft faw in this voyage the large floats of earthen- 
ware ; they arc about thirty feet wide, and fixty long, being a frame of palm-boughs 
tied together about four feet deep, on which they put a layer of large jars with the 
mouths uppermoft ; on ihcfe they make another floor, and then put on suiother layer of 
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Strabo, xvii. p. 813. 

i AbydttB Mcmnoiiis regia et Ofiris tcmplo iuclyta, vJi. M. ccccc. pafl". in Libyam a fluminc remota. 
Pliit. Nat. Hitt. 1 . V. c. 9. 

For what relates to Oafis, fee Herodotus, iii. c. 26. Strabo calls thefc places that arc in the midft of 
the deferts 'AvouTn,-, or rather ’AvoisYj;. 
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jars, and fo a third, which laft are fo difpofed as to trim the float, and leave room for 
the men to go between. The float lies acrofs the river, one end being lower ^own 
than the other ; towards the lower end, on each fide they have four long poles, with 
which they row and diretl'thc boat, as well as forward the motion down : it is faid cro- 
codiles have foineiiines taken men from thqfe floats ; a view of one of them is repre- 
fented in the eighth plate. A few miles to tlie fouth of Girge is Bardis, where a great 
fheik rcfides, who has but a fmall territory here on the eall and weft, but has a large 
traft of land under him up higher on the caftj extending from Kena near as high as 
■Efne, and refides fometimes at Cous. We ftopped at a place about three miles from 
Furlhout on the 3d of January, the wind not having favoured us. We mounted on 
affes without bridles, and oidy a piece of coarfe cloth tied on the back for a faddle ; 
but we were foon met by the prefident of the convent, who had brought horl'es for us 
on notice of our arrival, and we came to Furfhout, which is n poor, ill-built, ruinous 
town, that may be about a mile in compafs. The great Ihcik refides here, who is 
governor of almoft all the country on the weft, near as far as Aflfouan ; though in the 
upper parts tliey make thcmfelves almoft independent of him, and it is with great dif- 
ficulty that he collects his rents. The country round is very pleafant, moft of the roads 
leading to the town being planted with acacia trees. The Francifean milhonaries have a 
convent here under the name of phyficians, and have a large faloon where they receive 
their company, which in private ferves them for a chapel. I waitcTd on the fecretary of 
the iheik, and prefented him uith five or fix pounds of coflee, and he font a prefent 
of a fheep alive to the convent to entertain me with, and after introducing me to the 
iheik himfelf, who was fitting in the comer of his room by a pan of coals : he rofe 
both when I came and when I left him ; his drefs was after the Arab manner. I gave 
him three letters, and the forvant brought in the prefent I made him of two boxes of 
prunellas, two of fome other fweetmeats, and feveral vafes of glafs. He alkcd me 
where I intended to go ? I told him to the cataraQ:. He faid a boat of Franks went up 
lately, and that the people faid they came to find the way into the country, in order to 
return afterwards and take it. He then aiked me what I wanted to fee ? I told him. the 
ruined cities. He faid we had not fuch ruins in England j and aiked whethep if they 
ihould go into our country, wc would permit them to fee every thing.* All thefe quef- 
tions, though a little fliocking, he aiked me with a good-natured fmile, and told me he 
would give me letters, and a man to go with me ; fo that I might be aflured I ihould 
travel fecurely. 1 went toffee the ibeik’s garden, planted in the middle with vines, the 
other parts being like an orchard full of the acacia, palm, oranges, lemons, and other 
trees. The interpreter of the Arab language I had taken with me, who was an Arme- 
nian, falling ill, I was obliged to fend for another to Girge, where they engaged a 
merchant of Aleppo, who came up to fell goods, to go with me j and on the 8th of 
January in the ’moniing, the fecretary came and had his carpet laid in the convent, and 
lent to his houfe for coffee and other refrelhments, and we took collation together, and 
about ten 1 dined with the fathers ; ilie fecretary eating the dinner he had ordered for 
hiinfell in another part of the convent, fending us a part of it, not being accuftomed 
to fit at a table ; and wc all fet out together and went through Badjoura to the boat. 
The fecretary fent me a prelcnt of a large fheep alive, bread, and fugar canes, and 
about two in the afternoon we fet fail, and paffed by Hou to the weft, a long town on a 
height that feems to be made by art, and extending a confiderable way to the weft ; this 
I conjefture might be little Diofpolis of Ptolemy : we lav all night near Reifere. On 
the ninth about midnight we arrived at Dendera, about half a mile from the river i 
thore is- a great quantity of wood all round it. 1 went out to the fkirts of the town ; 
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but vre did not care to go much about, becaufe it was the firft day of the great Turkifb 
feaft Biram, after the conclufion of their month of fatting. Some of our men went to 
the mofque in a habit of ceremony ufe<J in thefe parts, a gown of white cotton fowed. 
up before, fo that it looked like a Ihirt ; and poffibly from* this the ufe of the furplicc 
might take its rife, as a veft of ceremoiy ufed whe n they went any where in high 
drefs. • 

I had letters to two Mahometans here, to whom I carried fom^ fmall prefents, and 
they recommended me to the governoj*, vho font his brother with me about a league to 
the fouih to Amara, w'hcrc are the ruins of the ancient Tentyra, about a mile from the 
river, and from the mountains to the fouth ; from which the name of the prefent town 
feeniK to be derived. The people of Tentyra were famous for their enmity to the cro- 
codile, fo as to endeavor*', to deftroy that animal by all means, infomuch that they often 
engaged in wars with the vvorfliippers of the crocodile, and particularly with the people 
of Umbos. Some imagined, though it Is faid falfely, that they had a greater natural 
power over thefe animals than other people, having encountered them with wonda*fuI 
fuccefs at the public games at Rome. In this city they were great worfliippers of Ifis 
and Venus ; to each of which deities they had a temple. Vrom the many heaps of 
ruins that arc* f'ecn, the city appears to have been large ; they extend about a mile from 
eaft to well, and hall a mile from nortli fo Ibuth. 'I'he town has been much frequented 
jfince the time of its ancient I'plcndour, for the be ’’dings are almoll filled up w'ifhalhes 
and rubbilli ; they leem to have lived much in and about the temples, and to have 
built their little houles of unburnt brjck near them ; particularly there are fevcral on the 
top of the great temple, probably crefled there for coolnel’s by night during thefuinmer 
feafon j but as this temple is’but two hundred feet long, and a hundred imd forty-five 
broad, any one may judge with what reafon it has been faid, that the temple is fo large 
that a city was built on it. I’he chief remain.s of buildings are very near to one 
another. There arc two gates and four temples which fccin to have relation to one 
another ; the fmall temple being without the gate might not belong to the others, 
and is too fmall for the temple of Venus: in it is the fecond capital deferibed 
in the 4)late of that architecture. This gate is like the grand kind of gate at 
Thebes, which may be feen in the drawings of the temple of Carrack ; a fort of double 
frieze is marked out in lines within it, in which one may fee fomething of the metopes 
and triglyphs of the Doric order, as reprefented in the plate of cornices and entablatures. 
The temple has over the capitals two iquarc ftones ; on the lower ftone a figure is 
.reprefented as on the lull pillar in the i'ceond plate of columns. "I'his terap»e is ib near 
the great one, that 1 fliould imagine it was a building that belonged to it. Over the door 
of one temple a hawk is cut, with the ufual cap or oruameiit on his head : in one room 
there are two friezes, and two ftories of hieroglyphics range round it, and a comide on 
the ouifide, with hawks and wings, and a frieze, under which two deities are cut. At 
the end of the middle room is« niche, Ofiris is cut in it in rolit?f, \rith a high cap, as 
reprefented in the fmall brafs ftatues, but much defaced. Poflibly this temple might 
be the habitation of a fucred hawk. The grand temple itfelf is intirc, except that fome 
apartments which feem to have been at top arc deftroyed, and fix or feven of the 
rooms below are intirely filled up. There are ten flights of flairs to the top, and near 
the top ar<’ the rooms from which there are fix fteps to the top of the temple. I'he 
particular large capital of the pillars has over it a fquare ftone, with a compartment of 
reliefs on each fide, in the beft tafte and workmanfhip of any I have feen in 
Egypt, and arc exquifitely fine, infomuch that I conclude they muft have been executed 
by one of the beft Greek fculptors. At the ends of the grand room arc four (lories of 
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hierbglyphics, in feven compartments, each having two or three figures of meti.in tt, 
fome of which are defaced. There are alfo four ftories of hieroglyphics on the outfide ; 
and probably there were five both' w'ithin and* without, before the ground wastaifed. 
Coloflal figures are cut on the outfide of the fouth end, five of them together, and two 
more beautiful than the others at each confer. Round the top of this building there 
are feveral fpouts, with an ornament 'over them of the head and fhouldcrs of the fphynx: 
this, no doubt, was the temple of Tfis, as may be concluded from the capitals 
which are fhaped like the head of that deity : iDw the Hones that cover it are cut five of 
the birds Ibis. A third gate in'the jiime ftyle is far to the eaft-fouth*eaft of the temple. 
It is all over adorned with hieroglyphics, as well as the others, and poflibly might lead 
to the temple of Venus, which we may fuppofe has been deftroyed ; and coming 
to it from the river, the temple of Ifis might be faid to be behind it * , as deferibed by 
Strabo. * 

Having viewed all thefe fine remains of antiquity with the greateft faiisfadlion, I 
returned to the town ; and at parting, my friends fent me a prefent of a lamb ; and the 
governor s brother came to the boat for his prefent, which was a balkct of rice, fomc 
' coffee, and foap. As there is plenty of wood here, this place fupplics mofl: part of 
fegypt with charcoal. We purfued our voyage with a favourable wind, and came up 
with Kena, a fmall town on a raifed ground about a mile from the river, which I fup- 
pofe to be the ancient Ca:ne or Neappiis, mentioned both by Herodotus and Ptolemy f. 
After Tentyra, Strabo mentions 'J yphom’a J, which I do not find in any other author : 
it is probable it had its name from fome ceremonies performed to fhew their dotcftatlon 
of Typhon ; but whether it were here or on the weft fide of the river, there are no 
grounds to determine, only that he mentions the canal that goes to Coptos immediately 
after it, which is near this place ; and I took notice of the canal which comes in and 
makes the ifle of Kena. 'I’his city at prefent is only remarkable for making the beft 
black earthen-ware in Egypt, which is very light and much efteemed : they could never 
be prevailed on to make the vafes with broad bottoms, to ftand without danger of 
falling j fo that the people are obliged to have wooden frames to fet them on. .. A 
little higher on the weft, we paffed by Etouerat, where thofe large jlirs are madu which 
are carried down on floats, on which we faw the people placing them for the voyage. 
We went on and came up with Kept, a village at fome diftance from the river : it is the 
ancient Coptos, faid to be fo called in the Greek, becaufe Ifis was here when flie heard 
of the death of Ofiris, and for grief cut off' one of the locks of her hair. This 
city was inhabited both by Egyptians and Arabians. The Nile below the city running 
to the weft, this was the firft convenient place for carrying on the trade by the Red Sea, 
the river being nearer to it here than at other places below ; and the difficult navigation 
of the Red Sea to the north caufed the trade for the merchandifes of India and Arabia 
to take this channel. The ancients fpeak of the Red Sea as fix or feven days journey 
diftant, though the people at prefent fay it is only ftjur days journey : the former 
feem to be nearer the truth, though Pliny feems to make the diftance much too 
great from Coptos to Berenice, in faying it is two hundred fifty-eight miles. The 
Itinerary alfo makes it near the fame diftance, which by fuppofipg a miftake in every 
diftance, 1 have reduced to about one hundred. As Strabo makes Bcronice the neareft 
port on the Red Sea, and the^ Itinerary gives an account of the road between thefe two 
places } it muft be fuppofed that Ptolemy is miftaken in his latitudes, in making Berenice 

• iS »if» tSj ufit, Strabo, xvii. p. 815* 

‘I* KchW Ptol. iv. c. 5. 

} XJm TvfMNW naiAfuimf ani iJhV ICmtIw hipii’ iutnbi’A«7va’lMn* ti acd *Agci^tit, Strabo, ibid. 
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fo much fur^her fouth, and Myos fo much more to the north. Strabo * alfo, who was 
in thefe parts, was informed that Coptos was near to Bc’^onice ; in which it is the more 
unlikely he ftould be miftaken, becaufs he fiys the port of Myos was then the more 
frequented ; Bcronicc being a bad port, as Coflir is at prdfent, which is the p(3rt that 
was ufed in the middle ages, and probably is Bcronice; there being another bad, port 
nortli of it called old Coflir, which from the fituation, one may conjefture to be Myos. 
Pliny t mentions Jiiliopolis as two miles from Alexandria, probably the port on the 
li'.ke where this trade was carried o^.|pnd fays that from Juliftpolis to Coptos, the 
voyage of three hundred and three miles was • performed in twelve days, when the 
northerly winds blew. Ptolemy Philadelphus J fit ft made a good road from Coptos to 
Beronice, and fixed inns at proper diftanccs : wells alfo were dug, and ciflerns made to 
preferve the little rain water that fell ; fo that the ftations where they liopped had the 
general name of Hydnea, or w'atering places. The journey before was ufually per- 
funned by night, cari'ying water on their camels, and dircdling their courfo by the ftars. 
The trade continued on this, way in the middle ages to Coflir, till it was- interrupted by 
the depredations of the Arabs : they have notwithftanding fometimes fent corn this way, 
but very little of tht? caftern goods have lately come by this road. In the early times 
of Chriiliunity, this city became famous for the great refort of Clhriftians to it in tim^ 
of pel iVeution ; and It is faid that they retired to the grottos of the neighbouring moun- 
t.'iins, though 1 could not be informed that there were any near. T'liis was the firft 
rife of the name of (A)ptis, which it is faid the ‘xvlahometans gave in derifum to the 
Ciirillians in I'gyp^* town having revolted againft Dioclcfian, probably on 

account of his pcriecutions, he caufed it to be utterly tleflroycd. I went with letters I 
had to two Mahometans IVotii the Prince of Akmitu. Going through the ruins of 
the old town, half a mile to the left to the village called Kalalikcman, they Ihew’ed 
me all the ruins of this great city, the ground of which is much raifed. About the 
middle of the city 1 faw iome fquare pillars, and the remains of a line entablature, 
all of red granite. At a village to the nonh are the remains of a fmall temple 
n^ch deftroyed. To the eaft of the high ground of the old city is a large bafin, 
as of a lake or pond, about three hundred paces long, and two hundred broad ; 
to the north of it there is a deeper hole, in which there w'as foul water, but I could 
not perceive that it was fait. Both thel’e were doubtlcfs refervoirs of water for the 
ufc of the city, which was conveyed by the canal, and poflibly they might bring 
their vdTels into the large bafin. The canal runs to the fouth of thefe, and to the fouth 
and weft of the old town : over it are the remains of two bridges ; one at t^.e fouth-weft 
corner of the town is almoft intire, and has five filers ; it is not built with arches, but 
large ftoncs are laid Irom one pier to another. The piers arc built in fuch manner as if 
floodgates had been fixed between them to keep ia the w'lUer when the Nile abated. ’ 
'i he ’i-thcr bridge is at the fouth-eall comer : near it 1 faw fevcral Sarcophagus’s, on 
the lids of which is a mczsio-rclicvo of a man like a mummy : tnere are many of 
them likewifc about a rifing ground on the canal a mile further, where probably there 
was a church or convent ; for I imagined they were Chriftian tombs, the ancient Pagan 
Kgyptiaiis not dcpofiting their dead fo near their cities. The people find here a great 
number of medals, 'and fmall ilatues of earthen ware, though but few intire, and alfo 
fomc pieces of rock, cryftal, and fometimes precious ftones, and particularly the root 
or rel life of emerald in great abundance j it is of a pale green, and they have an 
emerald at Cairo which they call the emerald of Said, which is not very tranfparent, 

* See Strab4pbid. t Lib. tI. c. Z 3 . i See Strabo, ibid. 
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.{hW'M Ifh^eade to in Irhich. t 9 W|i there are many 

la a ii3w^ fee» the Kbefe ejct^w% in d)e ccedinea of 
£^pt; ^ above this fdatf there* are vmy few Chrilliana ih {Jaru ex<»pt at 
iiad Ihe convent beyojra U» 1 was infopBed that there weif^ or three monsd* 
tspies near this town. 

We catoe to the port of Cous, and lijd iwo tnOes thii^h agac couniry full of domeo 
tiees* to the oiiferahle town built of ixjogftnt tmck» inplt was die andent little ^pol- 
l&Kipolis, called by Antonine a viUag#|||y|a on ap spl^ial height, but there art no 
tteaxaans except of one fmall temple. * 

^ As I leas viewing the temple, one ofthe fheik*s officers, drStned as a I urk, came and 
‘ aiB&ed me with great dvility to drink cofiee» but it behvg late I declined it. Fhclo g n ai 
ffiehm have often many Turks in their fervico, wno having been on the v<au] udhed 
ll^havd been obliged to fly from Cairo in time of nublij: infurreftions, vhich fr‘- 
1 was told this fheik had feveral or thefe people with luni, and I 
ytilmdril this perfon was one of them. This is the only antiquity to bo fotn ai C ous. 
Jr^eot m (be Chiiftian fecrctary of the pm^ flicik to be introduced by him, and made 
j]^aiinatt pirefent. We iat down on a mat in the open eoiut, wh..re the holies were 
^lisdtwnd bad very indifferent fare ferved to US ; ft fort of iil-t|ffcd feed mixed with oil, 
bread, and watery and fuufhing with coffee^ he went v'ith me to the great flieik, 
wbcris dm fftme that commonly refides at 9ardis. He is a young man of a Mulatto com- 
tdejdkm, and a large black eye : being laid down to repole, he was lu a {mail room on his 
bed nn the fopha, having a blue fliirt over Gone otW garments, one of his ofllcers 
fitdig by him. 1 went up on the fopha, and delivered my letters fwin the Prince of 
NAjbiMdS ^ oflicer of the janiftaries at Girge. and then my prefent, as ufual, was 
Iddimdhim; a bag of ri( e, tobacco hi the leof, Joppa foap, and a pair of fuch red 
^OpUldlllpy wear. 1 told him I delired a letter to lee the antiquities of Caroack and 
he ordered to be prepax|d, defired ns to go and drink cofl!ec with 
.IdsM 1 went to my boat, rf^ mmg fendiitt me a prefent of a iheep. I 
to bnng the letter^ wjpPVPd^the morning and he was at 
Jdiislmd’ p it le evening, but could not And the Mlft j for dm men hearing foroe people 
as .tw water Tide, had put off into tiie mpidic of thn river. Uhe Ihcik adviM me by 
hwn to fee Cambek and Luxcrcin now, in iffy roftmi a« I propoled, for that he 

Wfts going to encamp thi!^ and 1 fliould ice every thing enth greato* fafety. There is 
one Btde church In flihf IKmii and towards ^hcre is a mean convent called 

Aboukier, that has oftikllm^ priefls in ^ vjb the ^elfth wc went on with a man the 
IM'had ikof tne, and ftop^Pf Appoffiw ta^JiSenich. where the flunk ^ 

lives, the omn went to the camp of the gireat jfildfc, w^o lent ut> two men to 
boat by nlg**'^ 
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probably the temple or monument of Ofymanduas ; and the ancient DIofpoHs feeras 
to have been between thefe two temples, as the grand entrances to both arc that way. 
The hundred gates of Thebes ar^ mentioned by many authors, and arc commonly 
thought to have been gate! of the city j but there are no, figns of walls round it, nor 
were walled towns common in Egypt. And as there are remains of fuch fine gates 
about their temples, it might be thought that thefe might give occafion, as Diodorus • 
obferves, for this obfervation of the poet; but as he mentions that two hundred 
chariots could be fent out of thgm with armed ipen, this may be thought not to agree 
fo well with the gates of the temples, ‘jinlcfs we fuppofe that they joined in fome folemn 
afts of religion before they went out to war: othersf however think they might be rather 
fo many palaces of princes or great men of the city, wdio could each of them on any 
exigency fend out lb many chariots to the war ; and this interpretation feems to be 
countenanced by the poet, w ho immediately after he has memioned the great wealth 
cf their houfes, ipeaks of their hundred gates, and of the chariots and men tliat could 
be fent out of them. Camack is a very poor village, in which the people have moftly 
built their cottages among the ruins to the fouth of the temjdc. There were four 
remarkable temples at Thebes ; and this is, without doubt, the temple mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus, as of a molt extraordinary fizc, though in no part incredible to any 
one, who has examined the great remains of this ftupendous builjjing, the ruins of 
which extend near half a mile in lenj^th, and he computes it to have been above a mile 
and a half in circumference; he fays'alfo, that the height of the temple was forty-fne 
cubits, and that the walls of it were twenty-four feet thick, in both wliicli refpedts it 
will appear, that this temple, in fome parts of it, exceeds the account Diodorus gave, 
though it has been looked on as an extravagqpt relation 

In order to undcrftanci the nature of tliis temple, and of Egyptian temples in general, 
I have below given Strabo’s § d< feription of thefli. There are no Icfs than eight grand 
entrances to the temple, to three of which there were avenues of fphynxes of a great 
length, two of thorn having fixty fhitues on each fide, according to the manner of 
building with the Egyptians, who commonly had before their temples what the Greeks 
called the Dromos, about a hundred feet wade, and three or four time# as long, adorned 
in this manner. After this, to one of the entrances are four grand gateways, that lead 
to the temple ; they are about thirty-five feet deep, one hundred and fifty in length, 


* oL fa.<riy h I'H^roy t ;/r.x(vai Tr'y njoMv, woXAi uv 

l^iodtiriis, i, p. 

f Thcbae. ut Horr.cro ciirtum til, centum portas, iive, ut alii aii|nt» centum aulas habt^nt, totidem olfm 
prlncipum domos : folitafque ftiigulas, ubi aegotium cxcgcrat, dena armatorum millia cfuiudcrc. Pompo-> 
niv/ l.xi. C.9. 

J ':o, n ka^ 7 o f/tyf63^ 9ai»/xofr^v, sv uvxi to r^KrKeltStitet /ix'y 

^Cicii v Tr^y Wi/is ’A»l j;r7x To HAoart 0 * * * § k%\ ri/iajwv ‘Rroi'iy to Tofp^tfv, 

Diodorus, i, p. 43. 

§ Strabo gives 1I1J3 dt feription of llie Egyptian temples. ** 

Tbcir templfs me huih in this manner: 

At the firft entrance is a court or avcmic, paved with fionc, about one hundred feet wide, and'tlircc 
four hundred ieet long, and fometimttf more; this is called the Dromos, o On each iule arjj 

i'phynxee, in t>\o rows, about thirty feet apart. After this, is one or more large vcftihles, to 
After that Is tlie temple, i v?w;, which conhilsof a large court or anti«itempIe,.o and the innermoit 

temple, cTVfxi;, wliich is not vciy huge and in which there is no fculpture, or at lealt, if there is, it is of 
fome bead, hut never of the human figure. At the further hid of the anti- temple are foit of wings, of 



works. Strabo, xvii. p.So5 
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«nd muH, before the ground was raifed, be from to fixty feet high ; there is an 
entrance to them at one end, and a flight of flairs that loads up to the opening, over 
the door in the middle ; for thefe buildings are open in the middle, as may be feen in 
the view of them : from this part there is another flight of 'fleps, up the middle of the 
other fide of the building that lands at the top : thefe buildings leffen very much 
every way from the bottom to the top, like a pyiiamtd ; for which reafon I call them 
the pyramidal gateways. It appears from three medals that have been found, that 
they put flatues over the door*place : in one of them I met with in Egypt, feems to 
be an eagle ; in another I have feen two canopufes, kdth the lote flower on the heads 
of them } and in the drawing of a fourth, a flatuc with a pike in the left hand, and 
fomething in the right. The firft of thefe four gates is of red granite, finely poliihed, 
and beautifully adorned with hieroglyphics, in four compartments in the height of it 
on each fide of the ga|c without, and three in the infide, in each of which are the 
figures of two men bigger than the life, and of exquifitc workraanfliip ; further on 
each fide are cololfal figures, with hieroglyphics under them, which are in height 
about fifteen feel above ground, and in this latter manner the others are adorned, 
■without fuch compartments as are in the granite gateway. On each fide of.thefe gates 
there feem to have been coloflal flatues ; on the outfide of the firfl, is a red granite 
flatue on one fide, and on the other, a flatuc of a fort of granite compofed of fmall 
pebbles ; one alfo remains within, of white marbV, the head being off it has round 
the middle a belt, with a fliort dagger fluck into it. I’hefe flatues have each of them 
in one hand, the Crofs with a handl<. , which is faid to reprqfent the four elements ; 
I took fomc mcafures from one, and found the hand to be fixteen inches broad, and 
the head five feet fix inches long j on the back of the ftone, behind their heads, is a 
torioife, cut in an oval, and fomc other hieroglyphics about it ; on the other fide are 
fragments of, fuch another ftatue. I Jaw likewife on the outfide of the gate, many 
pieces of a rough fort of red marble, like porphj ry, and of that yellow fpangling 
marble which is imitated at Venice. The next gate is very much ruined, but has 
only two ftorics of coloifal figures to the fouth, and one to the north. The third 
gate has hieroglyphics all round, and coloflal figures of men ; here likewife are re- 
mains' of a flatuc of white marble, the head of which has a ferpent worked on its 
cafque ; it is five feet diameter, and mcafured four feet and a half from the lower 
part of the nock to the top of the head. The fourth gateway is now a heap of ruins ; 
before it are fome pieces of a red granite ftatue, the trunk of which I found to be 
-feven feet and an half broad. To the eaft of thefe gates is a bnilding, and alfo a 
large pond, which probably was a referveffr of the Nile water for the ufc of the temple : 
thefe gateways were called by the Greeks anti-gates or veftibules, (ra TratTi u.\a). 
From them walls were built, that extended not only to the other gates, to ma^c^ the 
entire enclofurc of the temple, but alfo to enclofe the particular coaris between the 
gates and the temple. At the entrance within the enclofurc of the tcniplc, towards 
the obelifks, are ruins of a coloflal ftatue, of red granite. And though this entrance 
from the fouth was fo grand, yet it was the way only to the fide of the temple, the 
'fituation of the ground not permitting fuch an entrance to the front, where* 
every thing clfe is executed in the grandeft manner j which I fhall deferibe in its 
pbce. 

About a hundred and fifty paces to the weft is another fuperb entrance, with the 
lame kind of avenue of fphynxes leading to a gateway, adorned likewife wkh his ro- 
:glyphics. A hundred and eighty-three paces from this, is a grand pyramidal gateway, 
•and adjoining to it is a large building, divided ipto feveral parts, aad feems to hav<* 

voi.. XV. 1 1 coutixuicd 
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continued on to the temple. I .qot adiniflton into it by the particular favour of the 
fheik, though it is the habitation of the women. 'J'o the etifl ol' this is another 
entr^ce, to\'hat I call the anti-temple, which is to the weft of the graitd building; 
as there *is likewife on the* north fide of that court. A fifth entrance is the temple 
itfelf on the north fide, where there feemed to be confiderable buildings, now aliuofl: 
entirely buried by the rubbifh, which Ivvas probably thrown there from fome village that 
formerly w-as near. A fixth entrance is alfo from the north, wliere every thing like- 
vvife is buried, and ?s oppofite to the firft grand entrance mentioned to the fouth. 
A feventh is further to the call on the fame fide; and anotlier oppofite to it. It is 
probable there was an entrance alfo further on, for near it is a grand gate ; and be- 
tween that and the temple, ruins ot great buildings, which I fuppofe led to the temple, 
though by reafon of the ruinous flate of that part of it, 1 could not fix the entrance. 
It is probable there w’as another oppofite to it, and that the twelfth entrance was at the 
eaft end, at fome diftance from the great eaftern building. This grand gateway 
appears not to have been finiflied, and it is from this to the great pyramidal entrance in 
the weft front I am going to deferibe, that I fuppofe the temple mu ft be near half u 
mile in length. The grand entrance to the weil, which may be called, at pleafurc, 
either a gat^ay or a front to the great court before the temple, is the moft magnificent 
of the kind that probably was ever built in Egypt ; and it may be a mark of its antiquity 
that it is built in the molt fimple and plain manner, without any hierdglyphics or other 
ornaments; very much refembling \^hat w'ecall the niftic; it is forty feet broad, the 
bottom part being a folid, wall of that thicknefs. 'J’iiere feem to have been flairs up to 
the lower window's, from the north end, whereat prefeni it is much ruined, Co as that 
one may cafily go up ; and probably there was a pafiage the other fule over liie 
cateway, now a heap of ruins, from whence the Hairs might be continued up to the 
top, as they are in other buildings of the like Kature ; for in the front there are two 
ftories of ei'dit fmall windows ; the upper ftory is near the top, which is ruined in 
moft parts,*that at a diftance they appear foinething like battlements. Within this is 


temple, there was a very grand colonnade of pillars, above forty feet high, and eight 
feet diameter, with large capitals like a vafe, only worked with fome figures in lines : 
on the top of thefe capitals is a fquare ftone, -as for a pedeftal to place ftatuCsS on : at 
the further end of thefe pillars, are two coloffal ftatues of red granite, on pedcftals 
four feet wide, and fix feet long : the licads are broke off, and the ftatues much dif- 
figured : the pilafters behind the ftatues arc adorned with hieroglyphics, and fo alfo is 
an oval below the navel ol the ftatue. Strabo fays, that within the gateways, was the 
temple, which confifted of the anti-temple, and the temple properly fo called, or the 
inner temple, which feems to be the molt facred part of it : what I have deferibed ntuft 
be the anti-temple ; what follows in the defeription of the Egyptian temples, is fomt'- 
what difficult; for it is faid, that at the further end* of the anti-temple are a fort of 


* So the word v^Unrat, feenis to mean, at the further end, or advanced before it, that Is, between the 
anti-temple and the inner temple ; fo thefe words, though very obfeure, feem to be undettlood : ’Eir«r‘ 
ur T6 wjoii*1i, xaltmMwjiiTscj y^xfAftst; ii s^wnovTa. X his may bc in the manner of the 

pWamidal gates deferibed, in wliich the walk incline inwards, fo as to be much narrower at top than ;it 
bottom ; polfibly the meaning may be, that each wall wa# built in fuch a manucr ou the outlidc, with a 
plain, inclining the one towards the oilier. 
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firings, of the helgtit of the temple, the walls being as far diftant from one another, as 
the foundation of the walls of the temple, and fo built, as to incline towards one another 
for feventy-five or ninety feet in heiglifc*. In this manner the walls, almoft entirely 
ruined, feem to be built between this anti-temple anU the Miner temple, on each fide 
of that grand entrance, and: has more of the beautiful magnificence in it, than any 
other building I ever faw, the door itfelf being ve.r}' high, and yet in a juft proportion j 
and ilie walls on each fide of the paffuge, as well as the doors, are adorned with moft 
beautiful hieroglyphics, and figures of mer, in fix compartments, above nine feet high 
and twelve wide, every compartment 'ha'.ing the figfires of tliree men in it; thefe 
buildings in the temple being deferibed to have been adorned with fculptures of men, 
after the Greek and Hetrufean manner. Beyond this, is the inner temple itfelf, in 
which there arc fixtcicn j’ows of pillars one way, and eighteen the other, the two 
middle rows are eleven feet diameter, the others eight, with capitals of a fquare ftonc 
only on them ; over the two middle rows, the temple was higher tlian in the other 
parts, having over the fpacc between the two pillars, a Ibrt of windows with twelve 
lattices of ftone in each of them, made fomeihing like the holes in the walls of cities, 
to ]‘py tuiL at, aiul to annoy the enemy with their arms ; thefe feeru to be defigned to 
convey light into the temple, which is fomeihing extraordinary, there being rarely any 
windows in the Egyptian buildings. Every part of this temple is covered, infido and 
out, with hieroglyphics juid other n prefentations, in a very-extraordhiary mamter; 
and it is of this part of the temple that our author items to fpeak, when he fays, that 
they put no ftatues in it, nor any human figure, but fculptures of animals ; and in fome 
other temples I have obferved, that the human body has always on it the bead of fame 
bird or beaft : this mult be imdcrftood of the infidc of tlic temple ; for the outfide of 
this building is beautified in a very grand manner, chiefly on the north fide, where there 
are reprei’enljifious of battles with hprfes and chaiaots, one of which I obferved was 
drawn by flags. At the other end of this inner temple there was an entrance, now ia 
ruins, and without it, what I took to be a railed terrace, about thirty feet wide, the 
front ol which has carved on it two barks with covers on them, like the Venetian 
gondolas ; at one end of it is a fculptufe, refembling a ray of the fun ; in the boat, 
men are reprefented working it along with their poles, and one ftands towards the 
head of the bark, and receives the homage of the others. Here is the grand entrance 
<lefcribed from the fouth, and on each fide of the entrance Into the temple itfelf, at the 
eaft end of it, are two obelilks, having only one column of hieroglyphics, and are 
fixty-three feet four inches high, and fix feet fquare. I’urthcr to the caft^ are two 
other obelillb, feven feet fix inches fquare, and feventy-thrcc feet high j the obelilk 
to the fouth IS fiillen down j they have three columns of hieroglyphics all the way 
down : all thefe obelifics, are of red granite. A little further, a wall is built on eacn 
fide to the north and fouth ; and on the weft fide of it are fevcral coloftiil bufts or half 
ftatues very much defaced. Continuing on along the middle to the eaft, we came 
at length to the fmall granite room, with a room on each fide of it, which feems 
to have bren a place of more than ordinary fanflity, and the entrance to it is 
adorned with a very particular fort of fquare columns; one of them I obferved, 
was .a knot of three pillars. It is polDble this granite room was the place 
allotted for the beautiful noble virgin, that was annually confccratcd to the deity in a 

* 

* I meufured the pyramidal top of the great obeliik, which was fallen, and found it; to be ten feet nine 
*f aches long, and that it was five feel nine inches fejuare, at the bottom of the pyramid. 

1 1 2 very 
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very ftrange tnaimer *. All along on each fide are feveral apartments much ruined^ 
vrhich might ferve both for the priclls and for the beads they kept for facrifice. And' 
about a hundred and fixty feet to the eaft is another large building confiding of feveral 
fmall apartments, on eachrfide of a fpacious colonnade, as if for the officers of the 
temple. 1 o the north, without this enclofure, are ruins ‘of buildings, with the grand 
gate, before them, which feem to hjive led to the temple. Further to the ead of the 
other building, ai-e figns of a colonnade, ahiKid buried in the ground ; to the ead of 
this is the molt eadern grand gate, mentioned as undniflied, where the enclofure of this 
vad temple ends 1. * ‘ 

The Iheik’s fon offered to go with me to a* temple four miles to the ead of Camack, 
and he came early in the morning to the boat with horfes, and laying a carpet on the 
bank of the river, I entertained him with coffee, and we fet forward towards the 
temple ; the fon alfo of the Caia, or deward of the great governor went along with us. 
The plain to the cad naturally runs into a coarfe grafs, much like a ru(h, great part of 
it lying wade ; and where it is fown, the ground is laid in broad low hillocks, round 
which there arc fmall irregular channels, the com not being fown at top of thefe hil« 
locks, but only near the channels, in order, I fuppofc, that it may be the more cadly 
watered ; for men raife the water out of the Nile into a fmall canal, which conveys it to 
all parts. 1 omitted to enquire how they cultmted the land, which is probably only by 
harrowbg in the corn. About four miles ead of Camack, are the remains of a temple 
fronting to the north wed. It is about two hundred feet north of the temple, and is 
adorned with four compartments of hicroglyplrics. The walls in the front of the temple 
between the pillars, are about feven feet high, covered alfo with hieroglyphics. Among 
thofc on the gate, a perfon is reprefented who offers fome|hing that is round, it may be 
•fome fruit, to a perfon fitting in a chair ; another offering beads. The heads, legs, and 
aurms of the figures are defaced. At the further epd, where 1 conjedure thpre was a door 
on each fide, 1 faw the remains of a fquare pillar of red granite, which might be the ruin» 
of a door-cafe. All this temple is very much dedroyed, except the front, which is not 
perfeft. The grand gate is intire ; and 1 faw a fpbynx near it about four feet long. It 
is probable the ancient Thebes extended fcwmerly to this place. The^atriarch*s map 
has Maximianopolis, a bidiop’s fee, in this fituation, called in Arabic, Medmut) which 
may be one of the villages of old Thebes, mentioned by Strabo, that might after 
increafe to a fmall town. 

Returning I viewed the ruins of what I fuppofed to be a round temple, and appeared 
to have been a hundred and feventy-dve feet diameter. 1 faw alfo fome i^emains of a 
grand gate to the wed of it. Having viewed thefe things, we returned, and I enter-, 
t^ned my conduffors with coffee at the boat, and made the fheik’s fon a prefent that 1 
thought would be agreeable to him. This young man had fhewn me great civility, 

• 

* Strabo, xvii. p. 8i6. 

t About the gatu of the temple I took partienhr notice of the foll&wiog hieroglyphics. On one a wigg 
offers to the deity, in each hand a vafe like a chocolate diih, having on each arm fomething refembling a 
folded napkin. In another, one feems to offer himfelf to two deities, which by fome emblems, 1 coii* 
jeAured to be the fun and moon. A man offers fomething like apples to one on a tlwone ; four deities 
bein^ on thrones above, as on another floor. A bird like a hawk, on a pillar fomewhat refembling the 
Corinthian order. A peacock on another, with the bell capital. A man ftanding before four monkiea, 
which are on two floors, as I think two on each floor. Three trees on a pedeftal. It ia to be 
obfened that the heads, hands, and legs of many of the figures are defaced } but thofc cut on 
granite rmain catire, gf they could pot be A> Mwy disfigured, hy resfieo of the hurdnefs of the 
ttooe. 

uoagbing 
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imagining that I might be a phyficlan, and defired my advice In a certain cafe. ^ The 
next day I I'pent in reviewing the groat temple of Carnack, and taking feveral heights^ 
I had thoughts of going to Luxeroin, and lb coming from that place to take leave of 
thef groat man ; but his Caia, who came to me very lundIy,»told me it was heft to take 
leave of the fheik before I departed, fo I waited on him. He was very civil, and told 
me I might foe Luxercin without ajiy trouble ; and when I was returned, the fecretary 
font m(.’ provifions from the flieik’s kitchen. Part ot Thebes, which was weft of the 
river. Is now called G<Hiriiou ; but the Memnonium, which was the moft weftem part, 

I take to bo now called Medinct Habou. When. I went on that fide, I fent to the Iheik, 
to whom I had a letter from the great flielk of Furftiout ; he came to the boat, and 
conduced me to his houfe at the village of Gournou. The Iheik fumilhed me with 
hories, and we fet out to go to Biban>cl>MeIukc, and went about a mile to the north, 
in a fort of a ftrect, on each fide of which the rocky ground about ten feet high has 
rooms cut into it, fomc of them being fupported with pillars ; and, as there is not the 
leaft fign in the plain of private buildings, 1 thought that thefe in the very earlieft times 
might ferve as hi>ufes, and be the firll invention after tents, and contrived as a better 
fltelter from wind, and the cold of the nights. It is a fort of gravelly ftone, and the 
doors are cut regularly to tlic ftrcct. We then turned to the north -weft, entered in 
between the Itigh rocl:y h'ils, and went in a very narrow valley. We after turned 
towards the foutli, and then to the norih-weft, go'ng in all between 'the mountains 
about a mile or a mile and a half. We came to a part that is wider, being a round, 
opening, like an amphitheatre, and aicaidcd by a narrow fteep palfage about ten feet 
high, which feems to have been broke down through the rock, the ancient paflage 
being probably from the Mpmnonium under the hills, and it may be from the grottos 
1 entered on the other fide. By this paffage w'c came to Biban-cl-Meluke, or ^b-il« 
Meluke, that is, the gate or court of the Kings, being the fepulchres of the Kings of 
I'hebos. Diodorus Siculus * makes mention of them as the very wonderful fepulchres 
of the Kings of I’hebes, fuch as never could be exceeded by any thing that was after- 
wards executed in this kind. He fays forty-feven of them were mentioned in thor 
hiftories, that feventeen only remained to the time of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, as the 
hiftorians of that time, and particularly Hecatasus relates ; and adds that moft of them 
were deftroyed in his time j though probably many of the forty-feven he mentions were • 
built, and not cut into the hills like thefe that remain, as it is not eafy to deftroy fuch 
fort of monuments. Strabo fays that above the Memnonium were the fepulchres of the 
Kjngs of Thebes, in grottos cut out of the rock, being about forty in number, wonder- 
fully executed, and worthy to be leen. In them he fays were obelilks with inferiptions 
on them, fetting forth the riches, power and empire of thofc Kings, as far as Scythia, 
Ba6bria, India, and Jqnia, their great revenues and their armies, conllfting of a nyllion 
of men. The inferiptions on thefe obelilks were probably hieroglyphical ; and they 
muft have been fmall, it may be of the fize of the obclilk mentioned in a wimlow in the 
caftle of Ciuro. The vale where thefe grottos are, may be about one hundred yards 


* £<»«> 5., (fatA, x«) tclaCS* tu» igy^sut/t /?^Xewi) 9av/toir>*{i xA. rut fttlaymrifut roTf U{ ri mtfccTXwm 

uk 'O* /jia 5t ttjaj ik rut dtei.y(st^ui iPeurxt tv^iaiuit iirli itrfos ToVt rtTlxf»Kotl» 

0eunXnai{' llroXijMai'oy tov A%y» Sut/uHtcUf (pgurh, tTiasxtiiicKX ftatVf u* r» wdXXk xaTcfv«$1o x»9’ 

j(gotu( igr«ffC«Xof*iy w/xh. «’{ iKtitm riif ruaui. Diodorus, 1. i. p. 43. 

TsTEf Si tS ^»xau ^»triKtiut i» tnniKotion ^xlauitToi «fi?» rtAeudxci^eCf SttvuetfSt xtilunuimrultcu, 9'ecs 

£^uu, Str&bo, xvii. p. 8 1 6. 

It is very probable that what Strabo calls ri ffvvXum, are the fame as Paufanias calls ai a-vgiyyti, which . 
lignifies not only pipes or tubes, but any pailkges or grottos under ground : and near thefe, our author 
lays, the famous cowilal ftatue fiood. 

wide,. 
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wide. There arc figns of about eighteen of them. However, it is to be remarked 
that Diodorus fays feventeen of them only remained till the time of the Ptolemies ; 
and I found the entrances to about that nhmber, molt of which he fays were 
deltroyed in his time, and mow there are only nine that can be entered into. The 
hills on each lide are high fteep rocks, and the whole place is covered with 
rough Hones that feem to have rolled from them; the grottos are cut into the rock 
in a molt beautiful manner in long rooms or galleries under the mountains, 
whifch are of a clofe ‘white freellont that cuts like chalk, and is as fmooth as the finclt 
Itucco work. The galleries are moftly abut|t ten feet wide and high ; four or five of 
thefe galleries, one within another, freJm thirty to fifty feet long, and from ten to fifteen 
feet high, generally lead to a fpacious room, in which is fecn the tomb of the King, 
with his figure cut in relief on the lid, as 1 faw it on one. In the furthcrmoll room of 
another, the picture of the King is painted on the Hone at full length ; both the lides 
and ceilings of the rooms are cut with hieroglyphics of birds and beails, and fonie of 
them painted, being as frellt as if they were but juft finiflicd, though they mull lx.* 
above two thoulimd years old. One fepulchrc particularly is moll beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics cut into the Hone and painted. The entrance, which is a defeent, is 
cut through the rock, being open at top for thirteen feet ; then for eiglit feet more to 
the door, the ceiling is an inclined plain, as the defeent under it ; over the door the 
beetle is cut in a circle, and a man fitting on each fide ; the galleries within have hiero- 
glyphics cut on each fide ; firft in a Ibrt of a compartment next to the ceiling in man- 
ner of a frieze ; lower, figures are cut out reprefonting mummies ; below tlielb, for 
feven feet from the ground, are hieroglyphics all down the fides, divided by lines 
into difterent columns; in the middle of the ceiling there -are figures of men for about 
three feet in breadth, with ftars on each fide. Amgng the hieroglyphics I oljfcrvcd 
many goats heads. The tomb of a King is of one fttme of red granite, fcfven I'ect 
nine inches high, eleven feet eight inches long, and above fix feet broad, the cover 
being made to ftiut into it ; on it is cut the figure of the King in mezzo-relievo, and a 
hierpglyphical Infcription is placed over the tomb, which probably is fome account of 
the monarch. This room is adorned with hieroglyphics in difioreitf columns, with 
figures of men, hawks, and bulls. In the lafl room are two inferiptions, made probably 
by fome perfuns who came to fee the place *. 

In the feveral fepulchres, the parts that are lhaded are niches, commonly about 
four feet above the ground; the large ones might be to depofit bodies in, and 
the finaller for little ftatues. The grotto towards the middle part is a defeent, and 
the feveral ftories of hieroglyphics are cut parallel with the ground; the ceiling of 
the room where the tomb was is cut archwife ; round the pcdeftal of the tomb which 
feem? to have been there, the room is cut down three feet fix inches lower than in 
the other parts, in a rough manner ; the tomb is taken away, but the red granite 
top remains eleven feet long, and fix feet and a half broad. In the furthcrmoll 
room is a figure, I think in relief, with the arms acrofs on the bread ; over it is a 
globe, and a man kneels on each fide of the apartment. In the great room there is 
a ftatue of a man with a feeptre in his hand, and on the ceiling is a large figure of a 
man painted at top, with a particular fort of feeptre alfo in his hand, and wings hanging 
down lower than the feet, and covering the whole body, being a very extraordinary 
figure, and the painting exceeding frelh. At the entrance on each fide are four men 
cut into the done above the natural fize, having heads of hawks and other animals ; 

* Tbit ii the other infcription ; Januarlug rr VI. DIEI miravl locum filiuiu Eliaoi Varina valet* 
«jaaet. 4. 
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on the inndc a tortoife, and a man with a pleat’s head arc cut within a circle on each of 
the pilafit-rs. Some of them feem never to have been finiflicd ; and two or jihree 
have fo much rough flone in theni> like the chipping of the rock, that thofe who enter, 
cannot walk upright in them. Having viewed thefe extraordinary fepulchres of the 
Kings of d'hebes with ilie utmoit pleafure, by the help of the wax-lights we brought, 
and being much fatigued, we thought to fit down and take fome refrelhmenls we had 
i>rought, in this retired place ; but unfortunately we had forgot ^o bring water ; the 
ilieik allb was in hafte to go, being afrai l, as I imagined, left the people fhould have 
ojtportunify to gather together if we fluid gut long*. From Goumou to this place iiiere 
is a very diflicult foot-way over the mountains, by which the people might liave paid 
vs ;m unwelcome vlfit, though we were under the proteftion of tiu; ihclk, who might 
iikewife be well pleafed to protraft the time, that he might prolong our flay, in order 
to have more of our money for his horfes and people, and alio in expedation of a 
greater prclc'nt. Returning from this place, 1 ol)ferved in the plain to the north, many 
entrances into the rocks, which probably were of the nature of the grottos I obferved 
on each fide iif the way as 1 came. 

The fluik was fo civil and humane as to flay and eat with me, which is what they 
rartily do. 'I'he next day 1 went into two very exteufive apartments cut in the rock, 
on the Ibuth fide ol tnoie iiills we u'ent to llic day before, being in between the foot 
of the hills. To one ol them is a defeent of ten fley s to an area cut in the rock, which 
li.'uds to a room in which are I'quare pillars cut out of the rock : beyond that there Is a 
long with pillars on each fide in like manner; all the apartments are adorned 
with hii'icglypliics ; but the flone is fcaled in fuch a manner, and is fo black in fome 
of the iirfl apartments, tliat there is great rcafon to think the place has been damaged 
by file. Boyoiul thefe rooms, tfie apartments extend to the right, there being fcveral 
itej;s dev.n ; (.'.ve part leads to a gallery cut round the rock, which has fome apart- 
ments" on one fide ; and in this, as well as in 1 he apartments of the other grotto 
are holes cut perpendicularly down to other apartments below, where I faw doors 
aiHl^O]v.!nir.gs, and whore probably tliere are as many apartments as above. One would 
almolt iinagine tliat thefe places were habitations for the living, and poflibly might be 
cut imdtr the palaces ol the Kings of 'I’hebes, if they were not the very palaces them- 
felves, to retire to when they pleafed, from their tents or other places more, expofed to 
the wind cr heat. The oilier grotto is cut under a fmall hill, which is near the ap- 
peanmcc of a grand entrance in under the mountains. I'he way to that entrance is by 
a' valley, which fecras to have been divided into four parts by walls or mounds, of 
which there are ftill remains. That which is mofl to the call is deep, and looks like 
a quuriy of black flint flone, being much deeper than the others. 1 thought it might 
have been a refervoir -of the Nile water, and lor that rcafon formerly paved with ftones, 
in order to make it hold the water. 'J^he other three parts go towards fome remains 
of buildings. To the weft is au'ooni, ove r which there is a well-turned arch, with a 
half round at the fpring of it ; the door at the north end has Iikewife a half round on 
each fide of it, and is of granite. It appears to have been ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and the hieroglyphics have been covered over with plaifter, which are in fmall columns, 
exquifitcly well cut ; Ciirift with a glory is painted on the plaifter. As this was a 
church, it is probable the arch over this building is a Chriftian work. In a fmall 
room to the Ibuth are many bones, which feemed to have been burnt ; and if there 
had not been linen with them, I Ihould not have thought they had been embalmed, 
but burnt by accident. The rock at the mountain has been made perpendicular by 

art^ 
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jlrt ; the people faid there was an entrance there under the hill, aftd it fe probable il 
was a paflage to whi^i there was defeent, an^ that all has been filled up. I took a 

E articular view of the large temple, a little way to the fouth-eaft, for fuch it feems to 
ave been. At all the I'quare pillars are ftatues, with the heads broke off, which 
feem to have had on them the long cap, that is often feen in the hieroglyphics ; for 
there is enough remains of thofe caps on the pillars to Ihew what they were. Thefe 
ffatues have the Hums in one hand, and the flagellum or whip in the other, as 
commonly feen with the ftarue of Ofiris. There are ruins of a pyramidal gate to 
the fouth of this building, and of a very large cololTal ftatue ; it is broke off about 
the middle of the trunk, the head is fix feet broad ; from the top of the head to the 
bottom of the neck, it meafures eleven feet, and fo it does from the bottom of 
the neck to the navel j it is twenty-one feet broad at the fhoulders ; the ear is three 
feet long, and one foot four inches broad, and the foot is four .feet eight inches broad. 
In the I'econd court arc remains of two ftatues of black granite ; that to the weft, 
which is fitting, meafured from the hand to the elbow five feet, thence to the fhoulder 
four feet j the head is three feet and a half long, and the car is one foot in length. 
The ftatue to tlie caft is three feet five inches long in the foot ; at a diftance from it is 
the head with the cap ; it is three feet fix inches long, and behind it is the ornament 
of the dome leaf. Norden and fome perfons have thought that the laft of thefe is 
the ftatue of Memnon. Many other pillars of this building are deftroyed, but from 
the ruins it appears to have been a very magnificent building in this way. 

From the temple I \frent to the ftatues which I fhall call the coloffal ftatues of Mcm- 
non; they are tov/ards Medinet-llabou. The fheik hurried me from this place, faying he 
was near his enemy : fo I fet out early the next morn^g,‘tind fpent above half a day at 
thefe ftatues: they are of a very particular fort of porous hard granite, fuch as I never 
faw before ; it moft referables the eagle ftone. That to the north is thirty 
feet long, and feventeen broad, the pedeftal of the other is thirty-three feet long, 
and nineteen feet wide, and they are about thirty feet apart : that to the fouth la 
of one ftone. The ftatue to the north has been broken off at the middle, above the 
arms, that lie on the hams ; apd it has been built up with five tier ftoncs ; one to 
the top of the clinch of the elbow, another almoft half way up the arm, one to the arm- 
pits, the fowth to the neck, and the fifth the head and neck, of one ftone. The other 
tiers have two ftoncs in front, except that the middle tier has three, and there are two 
ftones in the thicknefs of the ftatue. The feet are broken a quarter oil' from the 
toes ; but as I did not take a particular draught of the parts of the ftatue that arc 
maimed, I thought it better to give it entire from the drawing and obfervations I did 
make. 1 found the height from the bottom of the foot to the top of the knee, to be 
about nineteen feet ; from the bottom of the foot to the ankle, two feet fix inches ; 
to the'top of the inftep, four feet ; the foot is five feet broad, and the leg is four feet 
deep ; the ornament behind the head feemed to be t^ie dome leaf, as I have it on a 
ftatue of llarpocrates. At the fide of the legs are two reliefs, and one between the 
legs, of the natural height, hut much defaced. Between the former and the great 
ftatue arc hieroglyphics. The pedeftal of the imperfect ftatue is cracked ac-rofs, at the 
diftance of about ten feet from the back part ; there are alfo fomc flaws and cracks in 
the other ftatue, but it is of one ftone, which I dare pofitively affirm, and in which I could 
not be miftaken, having been twice at the ftatues. I fpent half a day there, and took 
down in my notes an account of every ftone, of which the upper part of the other is 
..On the pedeftal of the imperfe^ ftatue is a Greek epigr<un, and on the infteps 
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and legs, for about eight feet high, are feveral inferiptions in Greek and Latin, fome 
being epignuns in honour of Memnon, others, the greater part, Leftimonjes of thofe 
who heard his found, and fome alfo in ifriknown chatafters ; all the inferiptions are ill 
cut, and in bad language, both on account of the hardnefs of the (tone, and the igno- 
rance of the people, who probably made money by cutting thefe inferiptions for thofe 
that came to hear the found. I copied them with all the exadnefs I poflibly could, 
though many of them were very dilficult to be underftood, for 1 was not entirely un- 
difturbed whilH: 1 was doing it; but^aft.T I had been at this w*ork fome time, the 
Arabs came about me, and faid, they wo jld not permit me to copy every thing in that 
manner, and fome of them attempted to pull me away ; but I continued on copying 
them out, till I had finiflicd them all. The common people have the weaknefs to 
imagine that inferiptions difeover treafures. 

Going on from thefe jo the north-north- weft, at a hundred paces diHance in a line from 
the broken ftatue, are fhe very imperfect ruins of another ftatue lying on the ground, 
and one hundred paces farther, fuch another, two hundred paces from that, is another 
ftatue, of which there are greater remains, being broken and fallen down; the back part 
with hieroglyphics on it lies uppermoft, and is thirty feet fix inches long; it is of a mix- 
ture of while and brown marble. Further on a little to the right, among the trees, is a 
ftatue almoft entire, bcirg a yellow granite, in very fmall grains, w'ith fome little iliuts 
in it ; the ftatue is twelve feel long, from the head to the fork, and thti fhouldcrs were 
four feet broad above the ground, a fmall part being funk into the earth. Going on 
to the hills, 1 obfefved an area cut our of the rock, and many ftoncs lying about it, 
with hieroglyphics on them ; this feems to have been a part of the grand temple to 
which thel'e Itatufes lead, as fort of avenue ; and 1 fuppolc there were other ftatucs, in 
a line from the grt;at ones. About half a mile from this area, arc the remains of Me- 
dinet-I Taboin to which probably the buildings of this temple extended ; and all this 
together, 1 take to be the ancient Memnonium ; the ruins of the other temple on this 
fide, being a mile to the call, and fevm to have no relation to thefe. The name alfo 
of Medinet-Habou is a confirmation that this was the Memnoniutn, for in the itinerary 
it is called Papa, a word almoft univerfally ufed ftir father, fo that Medinet-Habou 
feems to fignify the city of the father, and, as 1 obferved clfewhcrc, Abydus may have 
the fame derivation, where there was a famous temple or palace of Memnon. 

1 have alrc>ady remarked, that in the temple to the caft there are remains of two 
ftatucs of black granite, one has been thought by fome to be the famous ftatue of 
• Memnon, which at the flrft orfecond hour, they pretend, uttered a found, 'ccafioned, 
as fome would have if, by the rays of the fun linking on it ; others are of opinion, 
that it was the ftatue 1 have already deferibed, with the inferiptions on it ; in order to 
judge of which, it niay be proper to confidcr what the ancient authors fay on this fub- 
jeft, and the arguments on each fide. • 

Strabo* fpeaking of Thebes, fays, that there were in his time feveral villages on the fitc 
of it, part of them on that fide’which was in Arabia, where the city then was, part on the 
other fide, where the Memnonium was. Here were two cololfal ftatues of one ftoue, 
near one another, one being entire ; the upper part of the other was fallen down from 
the feat, as it was faid, occafioned by an earthquake. It was thought, that once a day 
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a found vrzs heard as of a great blow, from that part which remained dn the feat and 
bafe. Wh|%he was there, with ^lius Gallus and others, he heard the found, and 
whether it came from the bafe, or the ftatue, br the people about it, he could not fay, 
the caufe not appearing, he would rather believe any thing, than that a found ihould 
be occafioned by any particular manner in which the (tone is compofed. 

Paufanias * fays, that Cambyfes broke it, and that then the upper part, from the 
middle, was feen lying negledled on the ground ; the other part, every day at fun* 
riling, uttered a found like the breaking of a llripg of a harp when it was wound up f. 
Philoftratus gives this account : The fuvs, the place where the temple was built, was 
much like an ancient forum, of which fort of forum there are remains in the mofl; 
ancient cides, with fragments of their columns, and the foundations of their u'nlls : 
moreover, they fay, that llatues of Mercury are feen there, partly dehroyed by time, 
and partly by force ; but the ftatue of Memnon, reprefenting a youth, is turned to- 
wards the fun ; it is of black ftone, both the feet of it are fet even together, according 
to the manner of making ftatues J to the lime of Daedalus ; the hands red on the 
thighs, aS if in a podure to get up ; the manner and look of the eyes and mouth ap- 
pear like a perfon fpeaking ; but this they lefs wondered at, as they were not yet 
acquainted with the virtue of this datue ; but when the rays of the fun came on the 
datue, which was about fun-rifing, they related what was very wonderlul, they fay the 
datue fpoke as foon as ever the rays of the fun came to its mouth { and Pliny, Ijieak- 
ing of Bafaltes, (which, he fays, was of the colour and hardnefs of iron) reckons among 
datues of this done, thqt w'hich was thought to be the datue of Memnon at Thebes, in 
the temple of Scrapis, which, they fay, made a noife every day about fun-riling, when 
the rays of the fun came on it §. Tzetnes calls it the column that uttered a found 
when it was day, and fays it was of a mixed red or fpotied done. For fome account 
of the hidory of Memnon, and of the arguments-that are ufed on both fid/’s, in relation 
to this datue, fee below ||. We went in between the hills to the north-cad, and came 

to 


• “En cri xaSr/x'Vo* kyaXfix Mi/ahovss U ra-oXVli, .... i Kat/ui/SvViV Jta* rncamn tJt 

fb* iTvfAtK. ijy To hi XotTToy KciOrfJxi te xixl civet ttxctxv rfjJflxv xett tov 

hKciorH rU 4 l^Anfanias, L C. 42. 

"J* To Ss y fourl fj.\v •sr^O'TtoiKivxt h naoXiTl ttoJe otxti&.'/Veet;. X«Vov7«o 

iir»^E;^CYXEyoce xxt Tft;^«y SccKOVn x»l E^jnSy tf ctyu^iJiXix tu fjih lto ^ie^o^oroe, 

St vvo TFT^a^G«i etKllvct, /an-rw yrvfwtWov* hi Hvui St tu? uroSc 

X0tT^ Tv}y uyd^fxxro’TTOhxv Ttj\ s^r* AaiSctAu, xxl lac tov Sdxo.'* sv Tfaf 

VTTGCVkf'Ctc^akm TO Sf tSto, kkI tov Toi-y voyv, xai o^rJera iw »s (p9iy^Kfj.sv» aoWi* Jixl tov juttv aX^ov 

X^oyov irrioy ^xvixtlaat -fccff.y" yx^ ht^yi Se to ayxXfxx ax'itv3', Se ylyttuhxk •tn-Epn 

ilUa ETTtToXac, f/.v y.u’tayjiy to 'fGfyJacrSat yag ttrapax?^/^ '*’^5 aiTh} lirl ^OfAXt Piiilo- 

Itratua lU* viia ApolKiiiii Tyanei, 1 . vi, c. 3. 

:j: .So L?*! !icre feerns to nu'an, and, not as fomc have interpreted it, after the time of Dxdalus^ who may 
be piefumed to have brought hi the manneT of fetting one foot before another in llatinry. 

i Invcnic cadem JEgyptus in Auhiopia, quein vocant baialtetny fetrei colori^ atquc diirltix 

Non abrimilif. illi narratur in Tliebis delubro Scrapis, ut putant, Memnonis ilatua dicatirj ; quern quo- 
tidians foil's ortii conta6iiim radii.s creparc dicunt, Piin, Nat. Htfl. 1 . xxkiv. c. 7. 

II Memnon was. by the account of all authors, the fon of Tithonus and Aurora, which i^; mentioned in 
the cighuenth lufcription on the right leg of the (latue of Mcninoii| as may ho feen in the plate (original 
edit.;, in ihcf; word.*;, ria-v ’Hw,' T6 x»l T« 5 io*o. Ti'ihoaiis was fon of Laomedon King of Troy, and 
brother of IViarnus; io that he was probably born about the year 2680 of the w^orld. As he went into 
Afia, towards the call, and carried his arms as far as Ethiopia, ihi.s, according to Diodorus, gave 
rife to the fable of ins manlagc with Aurora, and that he had Memnou by her ; and it is probable he might 
really marry fome callcrn priuc.efs, by whom he might have Memnon born, when he was in Ethiopia. 
Ancient authors indeed differ about the place of Meninon*s birth ; Paufanias fays that he did not come 
from Ethiopia, but from Sufa in Pcrfia. Suldas relates tliat he commanded the Ethiopians^ but was born 

near 


ir 
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to the temple, ^hich had been a convent. There are no hieroglyphics on the outfidc, 
the cornices over the doors arc fluted, and adorned wit!: the winged gl^bc } the capi- 


noar Siifa* on tlic river Clioafpes ; and yet Paufanias fays that the Thebans pretended he was an Ef^’'ptian ; 
but that others afrirmed he born in Elliiopiu, and extended his conqiiells as f.ir as Sufa, Wherever lie 
V' ts born, he was certainly :U Sufa ; and D«onyfius in his rericgtfi'i, calb^ it the city of Meinnon 
) ; but it k tntdl: probable tlr^f ) was born in £tl»iophs becanfc Pbiloilratus fpeaks of 
Mm, as havinj|T a black complexion ; and Virgil has the cxjIrtfTion of ** nigri Memiiunis arma.” Philof- 
fjsvs tliat he reigned in I'.tliiopta ftir five generations ; but bow many years lliiil was, may be difficult 
io licterminc: Tt h pro!>ablc bkewile, tiiat he rvignctl in Egypt, as fucli great honours were paid to him, 
pisrlfcidiitlv at 'riicbes ; and his* p;dii< c iV mentioned at Abydiis. He went to the fiegc of 'rr(»y, to allift 
Prlr.mcs, liid untie, where lie killed by Aeliilies, as mentioned by fcveral authors, and is confirmed by 
tludV of the ej)igr:un,^ut on the bafe t»f the llatue of Memnon ; though it may be difficult to make 

out. ilie entire fenfe of liienn, as it may bt. feen in t)ie plate (original edit . ) : 

Which words mufl. refer to his being killed by Acbllles, and plainly* ffiew the fal/IiDod of ivhat is; 
aflii mrd by an ai.tlior quoted by I'hiioflratus, that Memnon was i.ot at I'roy, but reigned in Ethiopia* 
And yi t Piiiit l.atusj In another ]>lacc mentiiniB, that lie was killed in the Trojan war by Achilles. Difty# 
Cretenli:. fays, ihu; Himera, Jic fifli r of Mcnnion, catried his allies to his country Palliochen, in Phoenicia, 
tiiinonidcs, quoted by Strabo, affirm:., that lie was buried fibout Paltus in Syria, on the river Bada, Paltua 
being betwoi'u iVipoii and l.aodicea. Jofcplius likewifc Ipe^ii-.:; of the monument of Memnon, at the Lake 
Ctiidt'viaj nenr the river Lelus ; and it in certain, that the river Bcliis docs rife out of a fmall lake : poffibly, 
llie rcm:un.j itf Memnon iiiight be brought fomewhcrc to thefe parts; and asJLo the different places that are 
mcatioued, that uiiglit be occaikmed by honorary moiiumcuts eredied to him. 

Suune aie wuf opiiuhui tluit iji not the flatue of Memnon ; but that it was a fmall ftatue in the 
teir.| iC, a mile to the north, aiul look on it as a proof that that ffatue is of black marble ; that it is in a 
building thty think nnfwers to rise account of Philollratiir. ; that iliis temple was like the ancient forurn^ 
;uid they fup;.u. x- the lla’ciits iru ntioiv.d in it, to be the Mercurial iiatues he fpeaks of ; that they would have 
u grcalor reipedt for tlic tiatue of Mernnon, tlian to cut infcriplions on It ; and moreover, that Juvenal in his 
time mcnticiiij it as a llatue, half of wliich was broke oiF, and that it is not probable that it fhuuld have been 
built up after his lime ; and that the Icfliinony of Tzetzes, not a very ancient writer, is of no great 
weight, who fays it is of a mixed red colour; and it weakens his authority, as he calls it a pillar, 
iiilTcad of a flatue. 

Thufe wdio are of opinion that the llatue wu’th the inferiptions on it, and an epigram in the front of the 
pedeilal, was the flatue of Memnon, fay, that they cannot be informed of any ftatue of bafultes in thb 
place, as Pliny affirms it to be, who w'as often milinformcd as to the fadls he relates ; that; the outfide of 
thefc flatucB is blackilh, as may be feen by pieces that have been brought away ; that where it is broke, it 
is of a fpotted mixed red colour, as Txetzes nieiuions, which may reconcile the difFei*ent acjounts of 
authors, fomc mentioning it as a black marble ftatue, and one of a red ttonc : that the tc nplc where the 
others flood, feems to have been covered, being divided into Jcvcral apart tncMits, and probably thiwS very 
part was covered, there being a row of pillars behind thefe tlatucP, and the Iquare pillars have been repre- 
lented in a drawing, as covered ; fo that thefc two ftatues feem to have bet ti under coyer ; that thougli the 
walls do not remain on each Ikle, yet probably there wvre wall s, as the building is divided into different 
apartmeni.s, fo that if the ftatue flood ti^wards the entrance of the temple, it faced to tjre fouth, and not to 
the rifing fiiii ; that the other great ftatues Hand facing to the louth-foulh-eaft, as was found by a eompafs ; 
that if the two great coloffal ttatues«inade a part of the avenue to the temple, and were w ithin the diltridt 
of it ; they think that it may accoiini for its being faid that they iverc in the temple, as fomc very anciciiC 
temples confiflcd only of an t pen enclofure, thefc ilatues fecming to anlwer the fphinxes meniioned by 
fltrabo, in the dromos of .the icmplc; all thefe parts being called the temple, as may be feen in 

Strabo's Defeription of th ' Egyptian temples. They add, moreover, that the temple thefe ftatues belonged 
to,* might be built like the ancient forum, and that there is no dererminatc figure or circumftancc men- 
tioned in the forum, to prove that this temple was in that form ; all tliat is mentioned of them is, that there 
were feen fragments of pillars, and fomc traces of the walls of them. As to the mercurial ftatues that w'ere 
in the temple, if we fiqipofc that they were the ftatues of Mercury, it is obferved that it is not well known 
what the emblems of the ilatues ot the Egyptian Mercury w’cre. Aniibis feems to be their Mctcuiy ; and 
poilibly thofe ligiircs that are reprefeuted with fomething in each of their hands that hangs down, and one 
foot before another, as in a poIUire to glide fwiitly along, aud execute tlie commands of the deity, may 
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tals of the pillars are much of the fame fort as thofe of AlTouan. After I had viewed 
all thefe thingu 1 returned to the river. 

The peo])l^iad come rudely to the boat when I was abfent, and had faid that they 
would fee W’hcther this ftmnger would dare come out another day, having taken great 
umbrage at my copying the infci'iptions ; and they had dropt fomc expreflions as if 


be the emWtms of the mcffengcr of Jove ; but ihefe i^atues Ikpc in their hands ihclituus and whip, the com* 
xnon cmblem.s of OHris) and it may be alfo. I'ut if by Mc rcinial (lames arc meant ifatues of a certain 

form, fuch as wcie Commonly placed to diredb'thc roads and to (hew the bounds, wliich originally might be 
llatues of Mercury in a certain (hape, fuch as we callTcrms, and feem to have their rife fr<im the ftaiiics repre- 
fented as bound round like muininics ; ihtfc arc very common in 1* gypi, and probably icw temples were with- 
out them; and fuch ftatues there might be in the temple* to which thele two gnat (lames led. As to the 
cutting inferiptions on the ilatiic. it is faid, that it is probable they thouj»ht they could not do a greatcJ 
honour to the fUtue, than to cut on it the teftimonics of fo many perfons tha^t heard tiic found, fo many 
epigrams in honour of the llatue, and one particularly lu the front of the pcdedal, ail which would make 
any one conclude, that this llatue was fomething more than ordinary. Not is it probable lliat they fltould 
cut thefe tellimonies on a llatue near a mile from that which uttered the found ; it is more rational 
to think they would have cut them on the walk or pillars near that llatue if not on the IL.itue iifelf: and 
wlioever this great ftatuc reprefenled, it is probable it was a pcilou or deity as much to be regarded as 
Memnon, to whom fuch avail figure of one ftonc was ereded, the largeft. it may be, in Egypt . to whom it 
would be a much greater difhonour to cut thefe inferiptions on his ibtue chat were in honour of another, 
who was a King of Egypt, though we fuppofe he was deified. 

As to what Juvenal mentions, « 

Dimidio magic* refonant ubi Memnone chord*. Satyr, xv. 

no more can be implied than that the found came from the half of the ilattie that remained. Though the 
teftimony of a poet 18 of no great weight, yet it miift be obferved, that* it was the half that remained 
of the ftatue that uttered the found ; that whenever it was repaired, the Hones laid on it w^cre nut to be con- 
fidered as a part of the miraculous llatue, as they pretended it to be, but only what was left of the 
ancient ftatue that made a noife about fun rife ; not but that the ftatue might be as wdl repaired after 
Juvenalis time as before it, and if it w^as repaired before his time, Juvenal might be ignorant of it when he 
writ that Satyr : and in cafe it was then repaired, and that he knew it, yet it might Hill be faid, that the 
half of the ftatue uttered the found. It may alfo have fomc weight, that there ij a tradition among the 
people, that this is the llatue that made the noife. They have alfo the circumfianeg of the time, and if 
they are afked if it founds now, they anfwcr it does; but are fo abfurd as to fay, they know nobody 
that ever heard It. 

Thefe ftatues being alfo towards Medinet-Habou, doubtlefs the ancient Papa, as has been obferved, may- 
be of fomc weight. 

Sicard alfo mentions thefe tw'O llatues, as thofe of wdiich Strabo has faid fo much; and yet, as 
if be had not well confidered that author, fpeaks of a third Hatue as the ftatue of Memnon, that made 
a noife at fun riling. 

** Trois ftatues coloflales, Ics deux premieres, dont a tarn parle Strabon, font remplie d^une vingtainc 
d’inferiptions, foil Grecques fuit Latines; la troili^mc c(l la ftatue du Roy Memnon, que, felon la 
tradition des anciens Egyptiens, rendolt un fon au lever du fuleil.’’ Vol. vii. ch. 7. 

They mention alfo one argument more, which they think has not a little weight, and this is founded 
on the obfervationtof Paufanias; that the I'bcbans denied this was the ftatue of Memnon, though the 
opinion of every body elfe, (as appears by thefe inferiptions, and fevcral hiftorians,) feems to have been, 
that it was his ftatue ; but the Thebans faid it was the llatue of S’hatnenophes, an inhabitant of that 
country: and what is remarkable, Vanfleb gives an account which he had from Father Portais ; that at 
Habau are two llatues to be feen a great way off, one being of a man, the latter of a woman, the former 
is called Sciama, the other Fama ; fo that the remains of the ancient name fetm to be jilainly retained* 

Fkufanxas’s words are thefe, "AxXa ya^ Sv MI/jlvwx U &riSaXot Xtybtnf t^otiAtvu(pcL je h ruv ty^u^iuv Paufanias, 
1 . i c. 43* 

And Vanfleb expreffes him felf In the following manner: “A unc Heue degailya une ancienne vllle 
appellee Habu, oii Pon voit auifi plufiturs belles ciiriolitces, & entre autres des momies. On y decouvre 
de fort loin deux^ llatues, Pune d’un humme, & I’aiitre d’une femme ; Ics gens du paVs appellent celle- 
la Sciama 5 c celle-ci Fama : cllcs paroiffent ^tre pour le moios auifi grandes que P Abulhon ou Ic fpbinx, qut 
eft vis^a-vis du Cayre.” Vanfleb, p.410. 

^5 they 
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they would alTault the boat by night, if I (laid, which, without doubt, they faid that 
they might make me go away, for they feemed dcfirous that I fhould letve fhe place j 
as ftrongly poirelfed with a notion of a power that Europeans have of finding treafures, 
and conveying them away by magic art ; they might alfo* be envious of the iheik, 
ifnagiriing that I made him great profcnts. . I talked, notwithftanding, of going abroad 
tlic next day, being dcfirous, if poffible, to fee th temple of Medinct*Habou, which 
tlie Iheik’s fon feemed to promife me ; but 1 found thefe two governors of the neigh- 
bouring villages were not friends, and vhen the lh:'i]{. came to the boat, we informed 
him of what had paffed ; he faid I had feen every thing very well, and wrote a letter to 
the fheik of Furfhout ; and then he advifed me to depart, and to go on as fail as we 
could all night. This place I law in my return. 

When I had feen Ciiviuck, I went up the river, a finall league to I.uxcrcin, or 
I.acfijr on the fiwcntccnth of January, being very early in the morning. I carried a 
letter and a prefent to the fiteik ; and the fiieik’s fon of Carnack came to me here, 
and very civilly provided a dinner, and ftaid with me all day. I viewed the remains 
of the large and magnificent temple there, which without doubt was a part of the 
ancient 'J’hebes on the eaft fide of the river. I’hat grand building anfwcrs very well 
to tlie particular dofeription Diodorus gives of the fepulchrc of Ofymanduas, which, 
he lays, was a mile and a quarter in circumference. 

Firit he fays there w'as a gateway * two hundre ' feet long, exactly anfwering to the 

mcafure of the pyramidal gate; it was fixty-t\v*o feet and a half high. From the 

upper part of two llatues above this ground, without this gateway, it appears that 

the ground is very much rifen ; the gateway is now about fifty-four feet above the 

ground, and 1 Ihould imagiito that the gate was higher than Diodorus mentions, as the 
ground feems to have rifen more than eight feet and a half ; but thefe llatues being 
thirteen feet and a half above ground* if we fuppofe they were fitting, they mull be 
near twenty feet at leall under ground ; unlcfs f h. y w’cre half llatues, fuch as are men- 
tioned in the temple of Carnack. 'I'hey are of grey granite marble that has large fpots 
of white in it ; the fliouldcrs are about three feet and a half .above ground ; the neck 
and* he^d, to the cap, mcafure five feet, and the cap as much more. Thefe are pro- 
bably the llatues mentioned by Diodorus, but he feems to fpeak of them as in another 
part of the temple, and deferibes them as twenty-feven cubits high, each of them made 
of one ftone. The (latuc to the well differs little from the other, •except that on the 
forehead there is an oniament of a fcrpeiit ; the pilaller behind them, cut out of the 
'fame piece, in one is fquare like an obclilk, and comes half way up tht cap behind ; 
the pilaller of the other not being fo thick ; the ornament on the head feems to be the 
half of two dome leaves j the head itfelf may be fuppofed to have been defigned 
to be as high as the part of the cap that fets out, being three feet deep, and* the 
remainder of the cap three feet more, fo that the head being near feven feet long, the 
whole llatue, if Handing, w'oidd be about fifty feet high, and fitting, about thirty-four 
feet high, computing feven heads fo the whole body j fo that if they were fitting, the 
ground mull have rilen above feventeen feet. To the north of thefe, are two obelilks, 
that probably are the fineft in the world j they are now above the ground lixty feet 
high, and might be feventy or eighty according as the ground has rifen. They are 
feven feet and a lialf fquare, and at bottom might be right feet : the hieroglyphics are 


• 'O rivXjh. Diodorus, i. p. 44. 

t K«r» it vh TAtvrorw nttSnjJtiwi'iva ivH xui Hwert 
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cut in with a flat bottom, an inch and a half deep ; and the granite has perfedlj 
retained its polifh, which is the fiqpd; 1 evcij faw. The hieroglyphics are in three 
columns down every fide ; at top, on each fide, a perfon fits on a throne, and one 
offers foraething on his kiices : Thefe figures arc iikewife below. Lower are three 
hawks, then three bulls, and at about the diftance of every four is an oM'k I alfo 
obferved among the hieroglyphics, ferpents,- infects, dogs, hares, monkics, birds, and 
heads of camels ; tfigy are exceedingly well prel'ervcd, except that about half of the 
pyramid of the weftem obelifk is..broke ofi', and the fouth»wcft corner of the eaftcni one 
is a little battered for about fix feet Ifigh. 

In the front of the pyramidal gate there are windows over the falfe doors which are 
about ten feet from the top of the building ; in the front of it, among other figures, 
is one rcprefenicd fitting on a throne, holding out one hand, which has a ftaff or 
feeptre in it ; the figures are in pofturcs of adoration. On the other fide, one w'ho 
has on the fame fort of cap as the other, is reprefenteJ on a car as gallopping and 
iliooiing, with a bow, and many chariots alter him. This may relate to the wars of 
this King aga.infl: the Baclrians *, which our author dcfjribt s as cut oit the walls in 
another part of the building ; as the other may be tlu^ homage the captives paid to 
him, mentioned alfo as carvcvl on the walls f. Next he gives an account of a court J four 
hundred feet fquaro. This may be the colonna«le, though tlic meafitres do notanfwor. 
Poffibly it might have been near four hundred feet wide, extended a hundred feet further 
to the water, and as much on the other fide. Indead of pillars, he lays it was adorned with 
beads cutout of one done four and twenty feet high, executed after tlte ancient mauner, 
and it was covered with ffoncs tw’elve feet long, the ceiling bcinp; adorned with fculptures 
of ftars, and painted with a'-airc. In that manner a pohico might be built on each 
fide, with the colonnade as reprefented in the middle. This court is almod all in- 
habited, and filled up with little cottages, fo that I could not go into it j- but from the 
pillars I faw, 1 concluded the colonnade vvtis continued as it is reprefinted. I faw the 
top of the cap of a flatue of red granite, juft above the ground, which might be the 
remains of one of the fmuller ftatucs, and there feom to have been colodal ftatues at 
the pedeftals. Beyond this colonnade he fays there was another entrance and gateway 
much the fame as the other, except that the fculpturc was ftill finer. This feems to 
have been the pyramidal gate as I took it to be, which is much deftroyed. At the en- 
trance he mentions three ftatuCvS, each of one ftone, the work of Memnon Sicnites, 
who doubtlefs was a very famous fculptor ; one of them was fitting, and the largeft in 
Egypt, the foot of it being ten feet and a half long. He makes mention of many 
other particulars of the ftatucs, and efpecially the very remarkable infeription that was 
on this vaft colofTus §. ** I am the King of Kings, Ofymanduas : if any would know 

hoW great I aip, and where I lie, let him exceed the works that I have done.” This 
llatue, without doubt, has been broken to pieces and carried away, as there are not 
the leaft figns of it. Beyond this gateway was anotirer court |j much finer than the 
laft, containing the -h jftory of the King, cut all round the walls, and there was a very 
large and beautiful altar in the middle of it, in the open air. I’his feems to comprehend 
the courts, unlefs the one might be looked on only as the entrance to the other, which 


* ’Kv ai -aratToiK;, StAarx', rlt •riiAeftat tc» ya'ojxmii xtrjt Ta'{ sv Totj DiO' 

. Joriis, ibid. 

-(• ’£> S' ci ofUTfjV TO.XW xno t.‘; dyoi-iyn:. DiodorUS, ibid. 

J Thi# he calls to wtrifUAc ■, a cu/vnntsjr, 

ji UxriXfu:!/ ii ui’ li’it ti.; nS^'fxt "ixi TinsX/it®' f’/*U *** vShHftcUf nxeimn w» f/iSv 
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is not improbable. The fuppofed gateway is only from conjefture, there being nothing 
but a rude heap of flones ; and the area feems to.be a very proper place for the mag- 
nificent altar that is drfcribed. And poffibly thofe ruins I fuppofe in the plan to be 
remains of a pyramidal gateway, might be the buildings of* this altar, which might be 
of fuch a defign as that of the temple of Jcrufalem, built of large flones. ' The pillars 
in this court are forty feet high. The work of the capitals is not in relief, but only 
cut out in lines. He next mentions a place like thofe rooms, that were built on pur- 
pofe for mufic, which maybe the apir*. aent, though, his mcafurcs do not agree. He 
after Ipcaks of fevcral apartments to walk in, aftd gives a particular account of the 
beautiful fculpturc they were adorned with, which might be fome porticos and rooms 
on each fide, that are now deflroyed. 

He then giYes an account of the facred library, with that remarkable infeription on 
it : “ The rejiofitory ot»the remedies for the foul This might confift of the two 
rooms. In thofe rooms are fevcral figures ; one is a deity carried in a fort of boat by 
eighteen men, prece ded and followed by a perfon with a particular enfign in his hand * 
the upper one has no perl'on appearing on it, but a fort of cover in the middle of it 
and is carried only by twelve men, there being no one before it. I obferved one 
figure on the walls had a tortoife on the head for a cap, in another part a man leading 
four hulls with a Itriug, which were cut as on four floors marked with' a line one over 
unoiher, and in feyeral parts inftruments of facri^ce. I remarked alfo in a compart- 
ment, a figure fitting, and one knctling before it, on whofe cafque the fitting figure 
puis his left hand, having the crofs, with a handle to it, in hfe right. Another with 
a hawk’s head, holds his left hand over the head of the perfon that knech, having the 
fame fort of crofs in his rigu't hand. Behind him is a fliort figure, which feemed to 
have wings on the fide of his head. Below them are three perfons kneeling, with 
hawks heads. • It is ditricuU to fay whether or no this might be the King olFering gold, 
and filver to the deity, that he received yearly out of the mines of Egypt, which 
Diodorus fays was cut on fome part of the walls of the temple f. I obfeWed a door 
hcri' with a ftrait top within ; but without it was cut in an arch, fomething like the 
Ihell of. a niche, which might firft give the thought for the arch in Egypt. With the 
library he mentions about twenty apartments, in which were the reprefentations of 
Jupiter, Juno, and the King, with fcveral rooms about them, in which were cut in the 
moll curious manner, all the facred animals of Egypt. Thefe feem tcvbe thofe fevcral 
apartments on each fide, and many more that have been deflroyed, which probably 
made the building all the way of the fame breadth. At lafl he comes to the fepulchre 
itfclf. Ho fpcaks of afeending to it, and over tlie grand apartment there is another 
low room, where the body of Ofymanduas might be depofited ; in which, it feems 
there was a plate of gold that probably often w'cnt round the room, fo.as to be three 
Inmdrod fixty-fivc cubits ia length and a cubit thick, or rather broad ; on each of 
which ctihits was cut the riling •*uid felting of all the ftars for every day in the year, 
and the elll-ds the Egyptian altrologers attributed to them, according to their ditferent 
dilpofitions. This great^ troaiure they fay Carabyfes and the Perlians carried awav. 
The entablature round .tin's room is very rich. Our author alfo obtlrvcs that near the 
I'brary were figures of all the gods of Egypt, with the King making a proper prefent 
to every one of them ; and thefe I take to be the figures reprefoated in the front of 
♦he building of the fuppofed fepulchre, where it is probable the middle figure fitting is Ofi- 
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ris, w th five gods on each fide*. The ftone below, which is reprefented with a daric 
ihade, is a very particular red ftone, which I faw went through to the upper room, and 
pofliblyon it might be cut a relief of the King offering his gifts to the feveral deities. This 
was certainly a very propei^ reprefentation at the fepulchre of this great King, to fet 
forth, as our author obfervcs, to Ofiris and the gods that were with him, that, he had 
finilhcd a life fpent in afts of piety towards the gods, and of juftice to mankind. 
Another thing is veiy remarkable in the front, that a building is marked out bn it, 
that Ihcws fomething of a very fine tafte, and>that the Egyptians had a notion of a 
beautiful difpofition of lights, and of architecture in general, where it was proper to 
make ufe of fuch buildings, which we may fuppofe was not convenient for temples, 
that are generally built without windows, and with maflive walls, that have no other 
variety in them, than that of hieroglyphics. 

Here I finilhcd my obforvations on the ancient city of Thebe';, celebrated by the firft. 
of poets and hiftorians that are now extant ; that venerable city, the date of whofe 
ruin is older than the foundation of moft other cities ; and yet fuch vail and fur- 
prifing remains are ftill to be feen of fuch magnificence and folidity, as may convince 
any one that beholds them, that without fome extraordinary accidents, they mull have 
lafted for ever, which feems to have been the intention of the founders of them. 

As the city of Thebes was fo ancient, fcienccs flourllhed in it very early, particularly 
aftronomy and philofophy ; in which the priefts f efpecially w'erc very well veri’ed, and 
firft fet themfelves to regulate the time, and meafured it by folar months and years. 

I muft not omit to ©bferve that fome are of opinion that Sheba is Thebes } and 
fuppofe the Greeks, having no way of writing the former name, altered it to Thebai. 


CHAP. VJ.—From Thebes to Ernient, Efne, Etfou^ Ombos, and AJfoua^ the old Syene 

near the Cataracts. • 


1 LEFT Luxercin in the evening, and we came to Erment on the weft, which is 
the ancient city Ilermonthis, in which Apollo and Jupiter were wprlhipped J ; it was 
the capital of a province of that name. I faw the ruins of it when I returned. We 
went to the Iheik’s houfc, who conduced us to the old city, the ground of which is 
very much raifed, in the midft of a large plain ; it feemed to have been between three 
and four miles round. There are remains of a fmall temple, which feems to be of 
great antiquity ; it might be the temple in which Apollo was worfhipped, becaufc of 
the great number of hawks that are cut in it ; the frieze is adorned with them in a 
very particular manner, as in the drawings of the entablatures. 'I’he anti-tcmplc is 
very much deftroyed ; the enclofure round it, and the temple itfclf, are very par- 
ticular, but little remains except the foundations. The inner temple is intire j there 
are flairs up to the top, through the wall, on one fide of the building, which is about 


• Thtfe words of Diodorus feem to be a very juft defeription of thefc figures ; in which the gods arc 
made a# fitting below Ofiris, as a fort of aflTeflbrs to him. 
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twenty-five feet high ; it is adorned with hieroglyphics within and without. On the 
outfidc arc four ftories of hieroglyphics joi men, hiut only three appear within. In the 
ceiling of the firll room there are five Wwks with fpread wings ; in the fecond room 
feven, and two rams face to face ; the reft of the ceiling is«adomcd with ftars, and pn 
each fide are fame fmall hieroglyphics with human bodies, and the heads of a great 
variety of beafts ; and on each fide of a large hawk are two perfons holding out both 
their hands to the bird. It is faid that a facred bull was worlhipped here ; and one 
would imagine that this was the placy v lere he was kept, for at bne end of the inner 
room two bulls are cut in the ftone, and a great number of women with children in their 
laps held to their breafts. A little nearer the river, on one fide of the temple, is a 
deep bafin, as of a pond : at fome diftance from that are the ruins of a building that 
was creeled on a beaurif .l plan. I ihould think the defign too fine for a Chriftian 
church, built on the fifft eftablifhment of Chriftianity in the fourth centui 7 , and Ihould 
rather imagine that it might have had fome alterations made in it at that time ; for it 
appears to have been a church, from croffes cut on fome of the ftones, and Coptic 
paintings and inferiptions in many parts of it that arc plaiftered j but there are very 
little remains, except at the weft end, where the rooms had galleries over them, 
which might be for the women. I obferved fome of the niches, which appeared to 
have been hewn into a rough fhell at top, as if they had been built at .firft with a ftrait 
top ; the pillars feem to have been of one ftone t red granite, after the Greek archi- 
tecture of the Corinthian order; it is probable the femicirclcs and rooms at each end 
were made by the Chriftians. I’his might be the temple to^ Jupiter, and rebuilt in 
the Greek tafte under the government of the Ptolemies. 

On the eighteenth we went on with very little wind, and fliot at a crocodile, as he 
was on his legs going into the water from a fanUy ifle, and had reafon to think the 
ball ftruck Um ; for, contrary to theJr ufual cufiorn of walking in Howdy, he opened 
his mouth after the Ihoi, and jumped five or fix feet into the water. Wc pafted by 
two little hills on the weft, called Jebelin (the hills) ; on one there is a flieik’s tomb, 
and there feemed to me to be fome ruins on the other. 'I’his I thought might be 
Aphroditopc/lis, that is the city of Venus, rather than the city of Crocodiles that 
Strabo firft fpeaks of, for a reafon I fhall hereafter mention. On the nineteenth we 
came to Efne on the weft, a confiderable town for thefe parts ; we went afhore and 
ftaid about an hour, and the men wanting a large ftone for ballaft, the people know- 
ing we were Europeans, would not let them take it into the boat, faying, that the 
Franks, if they took away that ftone, would, by their magic art, diaw away their 
hidden treafures. The Arab intereft here is under the Iheik of Furfhout ; under him 
there are two ferifs or relations of Mahomet, that have the chief influence in the 
town ; but there is a cadi, and alfo a cafliif, who, as I apprehend, is fent under the 
bey of Girge. There are about a hundred Chriftians in the town, “and two prieflis, 
who have a large church. 

1 faw this place, and the antiquities about it, in my return. I had letters to the 
caihif, who was abfent, but I had feen him above, fo his people were ready to go 
with me. 1 carried letters I had to one of the ferifs, and likewife a prefent, and he 
went with me to fee the temple on the north fide of the town. I carried ailfo letters 
and a prefent to another greenhead, who feemed to be a very worthy man. 1 had not 
been long in my boat before he fent me a prefent of bread, a kid, and fome other 
things I wanted, and fent to me to draw my boat near to his bark, where he faid I Ihould 
be more fecure by night. The next day he went with me and the calhif^s people 
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‘ three n^ee. to the nprtb4^h«weft, to an and^t temple* A$ I l»e th.e figure 
;':.^arivomaa cut m federal | 4 rts of the ^wall, 1 conjedured thy^ this nfigbt be 

we temple at Lat^dlis, where both that deity ai^ iihe 

‘l^ppedL . pafTage on each fide feems to have been for the fiyi^defign as 

tn fome fome,way or other to impofe on the j^ple } and 4 little cell 

wight be to ^^^tp ifome facred animal in : it is about three feet above the floor of, the 
rooms, and near eight feet high. The capitals of the pillars in this ternfple are fome* 
, tbhig like the^Conndiian, but with a very fiat relief, fome of them being but little 
higher than if marked out with Ifnes. : There are feveral forts of capitals, one of which 
is the fourth in the plate of capitals. Within the temple are three (lories of hierogly- 
l^ics ^ mm about three feet high, and at one end the lowed figures are as big as the 
life; of them 1 obferved had the head of the Ibis. The ceiling is curioufly 
adorned with all forts of animals, and painted in very beautiful .colours ; among them 
1 obferved a figure fining on what appeared like a boat, with a cireW round him, and 
two ihfiruments at one end. 1 obferved alfo a ram with a crofs bh his head, fome- 
vllrat like the handle of a fword, and acrofs his neck was fomething refembling wings. 
Among the animals I obferved the beetle, and a fort of fcorpion ; all the hicrogly. 
phics are very well cut, but fome of them are defaced. This temple appears to have 
been wfed as a church, and 1 faw fome Coptic inferiptions on the wall in black letters, 
and they told me that there had been a convent there, fo that the temple feems to have 
been turned to that ufe*. On the nolrth fide of the town of £fne, there is another 
temple. The twenty-fojur pillars are almofi all dififerent, . but fomething approaching 
the Corinthian order, and lhaped like the capital mentioned before in the other temple. 
This whole building is veiy richly carved with hieroglyphic.^. 1 faw one man with the 
go(Bt*s head, and a man with a crocodile's head is cut over the middle door that is 
oppofite to the entrance. There are feveral others in the walls with crocodiles* heads 
likewise, and alfo fome crocodiles, which makes me think that this was the city 
CroeodHes, where that bead: was worfiiipped, as Strabo obferves * ; though he men- 
tions the city of Crocodiles before Aphroditt^^is and Latopolis, wher^as^if the city of 
Crocc^iles were put lafi inftead :of firfi, it would agree with the fituation I give thefe 
places* The old city feems to have been to the north about this temple, and at the 
of the town I faw the remains of an ancimt qua)r of ruflic (lone work, with flairs 
down to the river* A mile to the fouth of £me is the mmiafteiw of St. iilelen, by 
whom they tky it was founded : it has been mcxre conuacudy called the Convent of the 
Martyrs, and it was a place of great devotion* It appSirs to hive b^ a g^at burial 
ground, the fpot where they buried the dead b^^ilg teflt ipan a nnle romid. Many 
if the tombs are magnificent, being a dome cm fimiif arc^ A cupola on 

' tap, (pmething refembling the holy fepulcbra^ and hdfit df M^i^* ^ them 

have a crois, others the eagle cut on them^ aim. n ‘diort Greek f; It ia a 

very indifferent convent, and the church is mean* .l%bire aat m k, 

w^ cannot marry ; but their relations, both sramen; and; ^ tl^ convent : 

^ is the lad church in Egypt. 1 made thcan of &me ^osnd^, knives, and 
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iheep, came into the boat, and ordered a letter to be written to the great flieik. We 
fet fail, and near an hour after the (heik*s fon oame riding to the river, to lot us know 
that his father had been informed I had given money to have my book reftored, and 
had obliged them to return* the money, and had fent it to me ; thus I experienced in 
this brave Arab fuch an extraordinary inllance of fidelity as is rarely to be met 
with. 

Above Efne the country is very thinly inhabited, and the Nile broad. We ap- 
proached towards Hajar-Silcily, mid fome time before 1 came to it, I law the rock on 
the weft cut out as for a grand gate, and fouth of it fome ruins and fillars ; a 
little further fouth, I law live regular entrances into grottos, cut equally diftant 
in the rock ; above them a cornice or half round appeared to have crowned the 
work, for only the half round remained, it had alfo half rounds at the angles. CJoing 
on to llajar-Sikily, or the rock of the chain, I took particular vioticc of this remark- 
able place, where the Nile is very naiTow, 1 fuppofe not above a hundred yards over ; 
the rocks come to the river on each fide, and the current is very Itrong, It has its 
name, becaufe it is faid a chain was drawn acrofs to defend the pal's, and they Ihewcd 
me a rock on the eaft fide, where they told me the chain was fixed. I’he rock on the 
weft fide is cut into four forts of niches, or fmall open temples for the worlhip of fome 
deities, as they feem to have been dcfigned ; they are adorned with coTnices, pilafters, 
and hieroglyphics. Here alfo arc fouic pillars cut out of the rock, which are entin?, 
with their pedeftals ; I meafured them exactly, to fee if the Egyptian arcliiteclurc 
could be brought to any rule. On the rock over thefe works is a relief cut in an 
oblong fquare compartment, after the Greek tafte, confiding of a tree, a man on a 
horfe, and another before as leading the bead, with a pik'e in his hand, and an in- 
feription of eight fljort lines, exceedingly defaced. There was probably a garrifon 
at this place, and the people who were here might from time to time caufe thefe things 
to be hewn out of the rock, in the way of their religion. In our return, when I ftaid 
fome time alhore, the boatmen cut down a tree j fome labourers near fpoke to them 
not to do it, and I likewife dil'couraged it ; but when the labourers were gone aws^, 
they carried it into their boat : but after we had put off, we foon faw fome horfemen 
appear, who probably had notice of our landing, and if they had arrived fooner might 
have had the good fortune to plunder us. d'he village of Pthonthis, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, as diftant from the river, twenty-four miles from Elephantine, and twenty 
from Apollinopolis, might be at fome diftance to ^the weft, as the fituation agrees 
pretty well with this account. We lay above this paffaige, where the Nile is very 
wide ; there is a fandy ground on each fide, being a gentle afeent, and fo h^ been 
waQ^ed away by the waters, that muft be much confined above this ftreight. We 
' af*;<ivwards paffed by feveral fandy illands, on which we faw many crocodiles : on one 
there were near twenty of them, which feemed to be from fifteen to twenty feet long ; 
we fliot at them, and about half of them went into the water, and firing a fecond time 
they all went off ; there may be more crocodiles here than in any other parts, as well 
.becaufe the Ombites worfhipped them, and fuffered none of them to be killed, as alfo 
by reafon that the cataracts are fo near ; for when the crocod^es meet with rocks 
they retire, lo that if they come fronfthc lower parts, and can go only a little higher, 
it may be naturaj for them to fettle about thefe illands, fo convenient for their lying 
out of the water in the fun, and it may not be agreeable to them to go down the ftrong 
curreiit at the ftreight. We came to a large iiland, and oppofite to it on the eaft fide 
to Com-Ombo, or the hill of Ombo, which is the ancient Ombos ; there are great 
ruins about the hill, cfpecially of an ancient temple. The capitals of the pillars are 
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in the bed Egyptian tafte, adorned with leaves ; and there feems to have been at each 
end of the fmail area, before the tenipie. fuch a grand gate as has been deferibed at 
Thebes, of which the building to the fouth feemed to be feme remains. The people 
of Ombos were famous for the worlhip of the crocodile, anH jElian* gives an account 
that they fed them in their marfhes, which I fuppofc were thefe low iflands j they 
were perf(?6Hy tame, and obeyed when they were called- We went on to the port of 
Lafi>crrad, where the calhif of £fne ,wa^ encamped ; we would have paiTed him, but 
they called to us, and the boatmen daret.;. not to proceed : they ftopped us the rather, 
as by the covering of the boat they conjectured we were Europeans : I had letters to 
him, but did not know that he was the perfon to whom they were directed ; I carried 
him a prefent of tobacco, coflFee, and fomc other things, (of which he faid there was no 
need) and told him I was come to fee the antiquities, and defired him to give me leave 
to view Com-Ombo, toVhich he readily confented ; but the Arab Iheiks of Lalherrad, 
who were prefent, when they heard of it, immediately cried out, that I muft not go to 
the hill ; and then their difcourle ran on the Europeans coming in fearch of treafurcs. 
When 1 departed, the people of the calhif came aboard, and demanded pipes and 
other things they faw ; and it wius with much difficulty, by giving them a little, that I 
got rid of them, and proceeded on my journey. When 1 returned, the boatmen told 
me I might go alhore and Ice the ruins ; but I contented with making the bell 
obfervations 1 could from the water, fufpedling that the people of the country knowing 
my boat, might have lain in ambulh ; and if they had caught me alhore, would at 
leaft have plundered us, if not detained me till they might have a large fum for my 
ranfom ; the people here b,;mg very little fubjci^ to any government. We went on 
and came to the ifles Alakiah and Manfunah, both of them fine fruitful fpots ; the 
former having- a village on it ; and the country on the eaft is well cultivated : higher 
up, the hills to the weft ftretch towards the Nile in pretty high clifis, and on one of 
the hills over the river there is a Iquare tower, which I obferved, IcfTens as it rifes ; 
and they fay, it is an ancient work. Wc after came to a fandy ifle ; at the end of it 
are,fev(;ral fmail rocks, w'hich are the firft 1 faw in the Nile; going a little further, 
on tht*twenty-firft in the evening, we arrived at Aftbuan. 


CHAP. V. — Of AJfouan Syenc under the Tropic^ Elephantine, the Quarries cf Granite, 
the Catarads, Phyla, and the Borders of Ethiopia. 

ASSOUAN is a poor fmail town, with a fort of fortrefs, or rather barrack for janizaries 
under their governor. Thefe foldiers have in reality the command of th^ country^. 
There are only two-Chriftians in this place, one the fecreiary of the Caimacam, il^ 
other a fervant of the aga’s. 1 waited on the aga of the janizaries with letters ‘frenT" 
Muftapha, aga of the janizaries at Girge, and from the fheik or furfhout; he 
treated me with coffee, and made me a prefent of a lamb, and 1 fent him a prefent of 
rice, tobacco, coffee, and ft)me other things. He was fo civil as to fend two janizaries ; 
to guard the boat, and invited me to take a lodging in an apartment that belonged 
• to his houfe, but feparate from it. The Chrift^, fecretary of the Caimaicam, or 
civil governor, came to me and ftgnificd that 1 (htnild make his mafter a prefent ; but 
the people and janizaries in and about the boat fufpeding him, aiked what he faid, 
and ordered him to go out of the boat, there being a jealoufy between the military 
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one, which might be defigned for an obelilk ; the^ feem to have Vf*|ariced in round 
the 'floncs with a narrow tool, and when the flones were almoft is 

rcafoD to think they forced them out of their beds with large 

are great ftgns iu the quarries in all parts ; in fome places 1^ obfervra cfisnmels Endured 
out about three inches widei^ and holes cut in thoOe channels at ceitt^,difh^'^^ as 
if for their chifels to go in, fo that probably they worked down with dl^^iil^ at the 
bottom and on one fide of the fione, and then forced the ftone^out 4F its bed, w^ 
wedges. 1 could not find any oilier ground why fqmc perfons have aflh'nied |^at 
there arc pyramids here, but certain quarries cut out info fiepssup the fides of the 
hillvS, which may have caufed ignorant pe- pie to take them for the remains t^ pyrantidh^ 
as fome of the pyramids are built in that manner. 

Oppofiie to Syene is the ifiand Elephantine, in which there was a city that naiito. 
The ifland is about a nnle long, and a quarter of a mile broad to the fouth, ending hi 
a point at the north ; there was a temple to Cnuphis in this ifland, and a Nilotneter to 
ineafurc the rile of the 'Nile ; on it arc remains of a fmall temple. Before the temple is a 
(latuc, fitting wdth the hands acrofs on the breafi, being about eight feet high, with R fituus 
in each hand, w'hich is particular. There is a wall built round part of it about a loot the 

wall of the temple, there being juft room enough for a perfon to enter, wdlidh probsditywas 
kept concealed, and might be built, as obferved before, to carry on ^j^ arts to deceive 
the people. On the wall before the temple is a Greek infcriptioQ,; is defaced in 
many parts. In the middle of the ifland there are remains of one'i^i^'bf a gtrmd g^ 
of red granite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics, v hich I Itippofeto have beea mw of 
the entrances to the temple of Cnuphis, of which the idiove^nientioned might 

be a part. The earth is ralfcd up very much about this gate, and all over the fouth 
end of the ifland, probably by the ruhbilh of a town of the ages ♦fow n^ght be 

on the ifland, .as there is no"/ a very fmall village on it. fouth end of at 

high, being a rock of red granite, and on the eaft fide are great remains of a high wall 
built by the water fide with windows on it. It is very probable that aU t bi* part of the 
ifland-'was defended by fuch a wall againft the violent current, , at the tkne of the rifo of 
theNile. 

About this ifle there are feveral fmaller iilands, as two to the weft, and, four to the 
fouth, which are high above the water, and alfo feveral largf roc« of jmnite t 
two of them appear to have been worked as quarries, as wqli as tfie Of 

Elephantine. Out of one of thefe iilands, probably, that entimi^aioeii waii^ of ai0 
ftone, that was carried to Sais, taking, it may be, the advwta|^ 
rock, fo as to have only the labour of feparatuig the bottom oflt w 
having firft probably hollowed the ftone into a room of the dimenfows dderib^ 

I Ipoke of Sais. ' ' : , 

1 crofted over to the Libyan fide, on the fouth«wefl: of the ifland,. af^ere theiw b a 
fandy valley, which probably tyas the bounds on the weft fide, betvd^ Etlikmui and. 
Egypt. Going about a mile in thb valley, I came to a largo iwpbius munnabit^ 
monaftery, which I conjeffured was dedicated to St. George, his pii^i:^ as.bag as li^ 
being painted. th^ walls } and there are feveral other bad pamtinjM m 4ie chur^ 
and fome Copti inforiptions about the walls. The‘*leaft fide of Nilo .jwas inha^4^ 
by Arabs, as far as Meroe ^ but Herodotus fpeaks of Egypt as 
^d fays that the Ethiopiaos inhalftted one haft of the ifland*, though 
into Egypt the traifti^Ied Dodecafchcenus, on the eaft fide, fteor 
m which country Mutacompfo feems to have been, which 

- 5 ■ ■■ ■■ 
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of Syene» and hH feems to put If4ciV aifo in Ej^pt, pppofite to it ; for Egypt on the 
oA fidf probably extended about as fyt as the Nile to run 

to the north, it has taken cousfp a ' wsiy^'to the eall. It is indeed 

probable that the Nile, as k runs to the eafl;, and l^^^ontains there, were the moft 
ancient bounds of Egypt, as they arc at prefent of the Qrand S{gnipr*8 dominions, about 
the odtleof Ibrahim ; fo that Egypt feems to have c^ed about Eli^h^tine on the well:, 
though it extended further to the fouth on the eaft fide 
Returning to Afibuan, 1 went aihorc under (he rocks to the 4aft, oppofitc to the 
fouth end of Elephantine. The rocks here are very high, on which the ancient Syene 
was bmlt ; on one of them I faw hieroglyphics, ana|he middle figi^ fitting in a niche, 
and much deiced. The following account of fome accidents th^ happened to me 
there, may give fome infight into the nature of tli^e people ; for by the g^ecdinefs of 
thofe that went with me, and by the imprudence of my people,, I had like to have been 
embroiled with the aga. 1 had not given exa&ly the fiime prefent to an inferior 
officer, the brother>in-law of the aga, that I had given to the aga’s brother, who was 
in a greater poll; and commg afterwards to deniand the fame prefent I had given to the 
other, I complied in part with lus requeft. On this my fervant talked to a favourite 
Janizary of the agafs he had appointed to be with me, as if he was a fpy, and had 
mformed what prefents 1 bad qiade. This difgufted the aga, as well as my taking a 
perfon with me that did not b^ong to him ; fo the aga fent for my fervant, and told 
him I might ftay as long as 1 pleafed^ but tluu; I fliould fee nothing more. 1 found 
alfo that he was not fatkfied with the prefent I made him ; for afterwards the uncle of 
the aga, a good old man, came to me, and intimated that thofe that came there muft 
be liberal, that I fliould fee evury dmig, but that it mulb be in the company of the 
aga*s relations. The Turk I mottioined before, came after this happened to fee me, 
who I found was fo difagreeable the aga, that he ordered him to leave the houfe, 
giving it this turn, that he ifould^not permit the peo^e to come and teaze me for 
prefents. 1 took it in the they would have it, and defired the fiivour of the aga 
to come and coffee with me, which he accordingly did, and the whole affair 


* ’Outom <m dire mtw ’AtdMm; iiSr, wd raW vjl n/MOv', to iijuW ’Atyv'irlMi. 'Herodo- 

tus, 1. ii. c. 39. V . . * . 

■ t Above Sfcne, In the country caUed Dodecafetuenus, Ptoloiity mtations Hierweammoa, Philae, and 
Metaconpfe, oppollte to Pfelds. Hierafycaminoi, I appreh^j; il^d be put Ian, as it is in the itine* 
.nry, and nay be Derra, derived from Hiera. On the weft fiie.the iiqberary bat the places in this order. 


Contra Suenem 
Parembole^ 


Tutzis . • XX. 

xvi. Pfelcim • • xti. 


Tzitzi 

Tapbia 

Tauda 


ii. Corte . • . . iv. 

xiv. HieraCycatninon • iv. 


On the eaft fide it haa the placet in this manner. 

Contra Pfelcim • • xi. Phitni • • xxiv. • 

Contra Talmit • • .xxiv. Syenem . - • iii. 

Contra Taphia - • x. 

* 

It is probable that the two or three ruins tlmt have been .found above PbiUe. may one of them be of 
P&lcitj a place pwhaps of more confequence than the othera, beme mentioned by both authors ; another 
might be the ruins of Metacompfo, the only place cxcieM fidm and Hierafyeaninos, that Ptolemy 
meplfoin ; though the itinerary has main other plffift, .an 4 .poffl^ Metacompfo may have another name 
in tbehinerary} foras Ptolemy fpeidtaof it, wc nu^.ltt^ft'oisjtk WMaconfidend^ town. See Strabo, 
k.Zviirp. 8x9* 
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to the weft fectn to have been made to deceive the eye, that this great irregularity 
might not be perceived. There are very large coloflal figures cut on the fouth fide of 
the great galeway. At the entrance to theeaft, which is near it, there is an 

obcli.'k on each fide wiihiui; they are of red granite, aboi\t two feet fquare. A little 
ni( jv fi) the weft is a liojt on each fide, as I find I took them to be, though, if the heads 
were broke oft', they poffibly might have been fphynxes. Between the weft fide of 
the grand area and liie water, there is only a narjow terrace with doors to it from the 
portico, the whole ending at the water to the fouth, with a parapet wall, at which two 
oheiiiks about two feet and a hall fqu'irc, arc raifed ou their pedeftals, as well as two 
fquare pillars at the end of ihe coiormade. The ifland is there twenty or thirty feet high 
above the water, and there being a profpecl about a mile fouth to the high granite hills, 
where the Nile having made a turn, the view is terminated by thofe hills in a moft 
agreeable romantic manner, all together making a noble and beautiful appearance that 
is very extraordinary. To the eaft of the great temple is a beautiful oblong fquare 
temple ; it is open all round, ft he capitals of the pillars may be reckoned amongft the 
moft bcaudfiil in Kgypf, and probably were of the laft invention, being the only 
capitals of that kind I favv in Kgypt. Strabo * mentions that they crofl'ed over to the 
illand on a float made of rods, like a fort of balket work, which I take to have been 
much the fame fort as they ufe now, made of palm boughs tied together, with the fliells 
of purakins under them to bear them 'yj ; on which they go down the river, and when 
tliey return home, carry them on their backs. " 

Returning I took a view of fome extraordinary high rocks of granite, in a regular 
figure ; on them arc cut hicroglyphical inferiptions and figures of men, and they 
directly face the north end of the ifle. In our return we went to fee the famous cata- 
racts of the Nile ; tltc hills lock in, and fiiut up the view of the Nile to the north of 
PhiljE. Returning about half a mile in the way we came, we went out of it to the 
weft, and going about a mile, we came to the Nile at the port of the boats that come 
from F.thiopla, where we faw moft of tha people black. Here is no village, only fome 
little huts made of mats and reeds. At this place they unload their goods, which are 
carried by land to Aflbuan, and fo they bring the goods by land to this place, that are 
brought up to Afi'ouan from lower Tgypt. The chief import here is dates, which the 
people ol Alfouan buy both for their own ufe, and alfo to fend into the lower parts of 
Egypt j ib that on the one fide and the other, the Egyptian and Ethiopian navigation 
end at the cataradt f. I never faw a more rough face of nature than at this place j on 
the caft-fide it is all rock, on the weft the hills are either fandy or of black rocks : 
above to the fouth there feems to be a high rocky ifland, and higher up rocky clifis on 
each fide, and below to the north there are fo many rocks, that little of the water 
is i'cen. Wc went on to the north, the Nile running through the rocks. The people 
knew I came to *fcc the cataradt, and ftood ftill ; I alked them when we fhould come 
to the cataradl, and to my great furprize, they told me that was the cataradl J.* The 
rocks of granite crofs the bed of the Nile ; and in three different places, at fome diftance 
from one another, divide the ftream into three parts, making, three falls at each of 
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them. The firft we came to was the leaft of all, I thought the ffillt.^re not ahov-' 
three feet. Thefecond a little lower, winds round a large rock or illa^d, which to ihe 
jiorth may be about twelve feet high, a’ld they fay at high Nile the water runs c vei’ 
(his rock ; but fuppofing the Nile to be then five fee:! higher below the rock, the 
fall may be about I'evcn or eight feet ; to the eaft and weft of it runs a ftream. 'Jo 
the weft are other rocks, and again to the weft of that there was a third ftream, but at 
iiiijh Nile thefe two ftreams unite. ^This feems to be the cataraf^ defcribecl by Strabo, 
wliich, he fays, is a rocky height in the idJlc of die river ; the upper part of it is 
fiiiooih, fo as that the water could run on it, bufe ended in a precipice, down which the 
water fell ; it had a channel, he fays, on each fide, by which boats could fail, that is, 
as we muft fuppofe, at high Nile, when the two weftern branches might be united. 
Sailing over this rock they, come to the very fall of the cataract, and the water carried 
them down the prccipi'-e with fafety. Going fomewhat lower to the place where 
the road to Aflbuan turns off from the river to the north-caft, I ohferved a third 
catara£t, the fall of which appeared to me to be greater than the others, and I judged 
the middle fall to be about five feet. As to the caratiupcs, ihofe hinh cataracts that fell 
with fuch a noife that they made the inhabitants deaf, I lake ail iliofe accounts to be 
fabulous*. There is another cataract at Ibrim, which they call twelve days journey 
from this place ; feme fay alfo that there is a third catai*a£t j and others, that tlicre are 
feven mountains and feven catara6ls. 

Here 1 law the corn in ear in January, and the roloquintida full growh, and the little 
apple called Nabok, near ripe, which in Delta w... ripe in November ; and I fuppofe 
that in the lower parts of Egypt, th. time of growth for fuch fruit, i.s after the over- 
flow of the Nile, but that here it is after the great heals arc pall, wuich imift hinder 
the growth. I faw them driving the camels loaded with fenna, and they told me tirat 
a camel’s load coft about two hundred medins, that is about twelve fliillings and fix 
pence. 'I'he palha grants a licence to one perlon, generally a Jew, to buy all the fonna, 
wdia is obliged to take all that is brought to Cairo, and no one clfe can purchafe it ; 
one Englillt merchant only has the privilege of ljuying it of him j and fo the price is 
very confiderably raifed. • 

When I returned to Affouan, the relations of the foldicr I had brought with me 
from ihe flicik of Furfhout, fent me a fupper ready dreffed, which is a piece of civility 
and refpeG; ; but what is chiefly intended, is to get a prefent in return, of greater value': 
and the laft evening the aga font me likewife a fupper of pilaw', aToup ol’ barioy with 
the hulks taken olF, like rice, and goats flefli boiled and well peppered, and hot bread j 
and defired that what was left might be given to the boatmen, and not to bis people ; 
but his own dependents came notw'ithftanding. 'i’he next day, the twcnty-lixth of 
January, I had all my goods put on board, au^l took leave of the aga, foine of his 
relations attending me to the boat. The wind rifing, we could not begin our voyage ; 
i'o I paffed the day ih my boat, feveral people coming to fee me, moft of them bc’ggiii'i- 
fomething or other of me. A genteel man, brother of the caimacam of Girge,^ame 
to fee me, whom I had feen at the aga’s ; for I was in a country where I thought I 
met with a friend, if 1 could fee a Turk, or one of the middle parts of Egypr; he 
feemed to be a good fort of man, and faid if I had come to him at firll, 1 fliould not 
iiave been ufed in that manner, and he would have fent a- man with me that would have 
fliewed me all, though I knew he had it not in his power to proted me, being only a 

* Ubi Nilus ad ilia quae catadupa nominantnr, prxeipitat ex altlflimij monllbus, ca gens, qr - . illiun 
Jcicum acculit, propter roagniiudiiicm fonitus fenfu audiendi caret. M. T. Cicero, fomn. Scipiunis, c 5. 
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fort of a colleSor of the cufloms litre, nnd proh?.bly his chief intention was to fee if 
1 would make him a prefent. I'he Clirihian focivtary t>f the caimacam pat imo my 
hands, with a Krrer, a iiini of money to the value oi tiiree or tour pounds, a great 
I'um in that coun^r^^ and f<u' fuch a man, to be delivered as he directed in iVkmiin ; 
a triift he would hard iy have r(;pofed in one of his own people rnr.t wire going to 
Cairo ; and I was a perfon going out of the country, whom fie would cer'ainly never 
{■fc more j he prefvnied uie at thit fame lime with live ftieep, and 1 made him a pfcl'eiit 
in return. 


CHAP. 'VL'—frovi tJ.'c Catarncls Jezen io Grand Cairo and Damiala. 

ON the twenty- fevciub. of January we left yVflbuan, with a very cold wind that was 
not favourable, and were obliged to lie by for fome time on tlip call, about i league 
below the towm. 'J'hey have in all ihefe parts a great fcarcity of fuel ; lb that they 
commonly ufe either the reeds of Indian wheat, or cow dung dried, the lattei' is the 
fuel in general of the poor people of Kg\pl; but the greatefl fcarcity is in all the 
country above Cous. We made very little way this day and the next. 1 cblervid 
tlicy draw’’ water here to their lar.d with lour buckets one over auoiher. On tin? thirtieth 
we paffed byCom-Ombo: 1 faw' what il toy call the wild g( at, of a rei!dil!i cadoiir, 
and white behind, which I ccnj. dured to be the anteloj-.e. W'e were obIig« d to Ib-p 
by the wind; but in the evening wx'Vent a little lower, to be ne;ir the callid, lur 
greater Ibcuriiy, who wj^s ftill in thefo {)arts. On the ihirty-firll I toc.k a vit w of Ilajar 
Silcili, and arrivcii at lltfou in the evi'iiing. On the iirll oi hebruary I cxpciiencid the 
great honour and fidelity of the worthy Ihcik of that j)Iace. * J obfi-rvi d here that they 
draw water out of the river with the Perlinu wheel. Oti the feci 'Ud 1 came to the wall, 
which I lO(/k 10 be the city of the Hawks. I went afii.a e to ex; mine k, and found 
a deep dry channel above it, fo that the wall fecmiu to have firved for two purpofes, 
to turn the water into the canal, and alio for a quny for the vefTels to lie at, for there 
are remains of flairs down the fide of it ; the wall is fourteen feet wids*, being built 
with four large Ibnes^i breadth, in ten tiers ; about tile middle of the upper fide 'it 
fets in eighteen inches, and what remains of it is one hundred and f.iiy-iijree feet long ; 
iris entire at the weft end, but the earth is waflicd away from it ; the c.lfl end is ruined, 
fo that it might have gone further out into the water. On the weft fide a little lower 
are remains of a wadi of no great’ extent, but pretty high, appearing liicc the ruins of 
fome tower. We arrived at lifue in the afternoon : I carried my Ict .crs lo the two 
Iherifs, or relations of rvlahomet, law the church and the temj>]c niTii’ the town. On 
the third 1 went to the temple tinee miles xtonh of the town, and to tin convini a mile 
fouih of it. In the afternoon we purfued cur voyage, and going- all night, were 
tippofite lo Jibelln in the morning. 'Ihc flieik of Cous, who had allbrdi d me his 
protection on the caft fnle of 'i hebes, was citcau’.pcd neap Salainea, and 1 faw a great 
cavalcade of his people to the c Jl. We w'dii alhore at J-h inei'»t, and viewed the 
antiquitjcs there, (.'n the fifth wc pallid Luxercin, and floppul at Ounmn, where we 

to leave fuch bad 
• o ua}-^ to fee the 
tli ..y b 'ought to the 
alt day, atid would 

condudl me abroad to lee lon.e things the otlier had not led me to, and jx-iurned with 
me to the boat, and earnefily requefled me not to depart fo fuddenly, but to flay till 
1 had heard further from him, and in fome time after he very kindly lent me a 

1 3 prefent 


llatd till the ivv.'i.tA iit the evening, when wc found it was time 
people, and ;dl night, we arrived at Kept. 1 Ihiid here i ' 

antiquities, and to g.-t iv.edals aud niher pieces of antiquity, wliieh 
boat. One of tl .- hlr hornet 'ari;; I had a letter to. came to me ihe 1 
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prefont of a kid, and two ba^kcts of bread. We arrived at Kena in the night ; on 
the tenth I w'alked to that town, law their manufadure of earthenware, and 
went on to Dendera, and from thence to Amara, and ^aw the great antiquities of 
"JVntyra. . * 

On the eleventh w'e arrived at the port of Badjoura, and went to the convent of 
F tirfh'mt. 1 waited on the great flieik, whom I found fitting with the Mahometan 
prit (t, and eating beans boiled in the (iiclls. I deliv-red him my ktrer from the fheik 
oj I’.iiou ; he afked me, fmiling, whether the people. attempted to detain us, and ii: 
till y tori' my book ; and laughing, laid, they thought we w'ere in I’earch of treafures. 

J rerurned to the boat; we. failed all nig it, and on the twelfth wo arrived at Girge, 
aud went to the convent. Tlie bey was encamped to the fouth of the chy , when I 
w eiit firft to the camp, he was in town at the I larein with the ladies, but he loon 
came on liorfeback, attended by about eight llaves ; the inufic played in the camp on 
Iii.s arrival, for about a quarter of an hour. I wont to his magnificent tent ; he fat on 
the Jbjiha in the corner On the right hand as one enters ; was a perfan of a fine counte- 
iKUice with a graceful finile, but when he plcafed, could put on a Hern and majeftic 
look, aiul I iliought his manner molt like that of our great men in Fnirop'', or any 
1 had feen in 'rurkey. 1 delivered him the letter 1 liad from Olnvan B ..y, and my 
i.rvant plact c! iny nreient before him, about a dozen boxes of I’rc'nch prunelias, and a 
fine coveri *! gl.'.i's vaf? for lliirbet. He received p.e very civilly, defired me to fit, and 
oi itercLi c:ofiee 1 requeffed the favour of him to g'vemefomoleiier;-; to' the governors 
muter ^'hn. Me aflceJ where we had been, and fnui.ug, demanded if 1 had found any 
treal'u .-es. I went to the fecretary’s tcut, where the letters were writ, aud brought them 
to the bey io put his feal to them. 

From Ciirge 1 went to F.l-I3irbi, where, as mentioned before, there wras a temple, 
and I fujinole riiis place to have been fhe ancient Abydus. When I returned to the 
boat, in order to depart, I was informed they had Uikeu away the oars, dvanauding a 
duty of about idieen fliillings ; I font to the governor about it, and found tiieyhacl. 
demanded three times as much as their due. \Ve came to Menfhioh, w'here the ,men 
v.ourj if ay all night with, their families. On the fourti-cnth in the morning w'e arrived, 
at Akmim, wliere I went to the convent, and waitev! on the prince, who gave me fume . 
letters I w'aiued in the way to Gairo. On the fixteenth I went to fee tlie convents I 
have deferibed to the call. I had agreed with tlio boatnten lb far by the day, and 
here I made a new agreement, giving them about five pounds to carry me to Cairo, 
and to fhip where 1 jiloafed, except, that on the eaft fide wc w-erc to go afliorc only 
wh.re tl'.ev fliould think it lafe. All my friends atleii; led me to the river, ui.dring me , 
jn ; jeji;s of tlseep ami bread, ;ind 1 let out tin* Cairo on tlr' ti.Ktcenth. The iK'xt Jay 
early ia tb.e morning we came to Raigni, where tin; reiigious fheik of the fainoi.'s 
ierpent c.illed i leredy, was at tile fide oi iho river to rt'ceive us ; either Joeing our bar, 
or having had an account ol aur coming from Akmim. I carried the letter of live 
iViiicr o! Akiuiiii ro the flieik of i)u* village, who t'utertaitmd us with a grand collation, 
lie went with us to the grotto of the terpent that ha.< been fo much talked of, under 
tii..! name ot Sheik Il.rfdy, of wliich 1 'hall give a particular account, in order to lliew 
i;:j ii.ily, civciu! iv, and iupeilliiiou of thd'e people, for the Chriftians have faith in it 
a.> Weil ;.is the links. IVe went, afcendhig between the rocky moutitains for about h:ilf 
a lyiile, and came to a part where the valley opens wider. On ihv* right is a mofquc ■. 
bu’.lr witii a dome over it, ag^ainft the fide of the rock, like a flieik’s burial place ; in 
it liiere is a large cleft in the rock, out of which they Jay the f’erpent coine.s ; there 
~ a tomb in the inolque, in the Turkilh manner, that they fay is the tomb of Ilcredy, 

whicli 
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vvliich wopui make one imagine that one of theii’ faints of that name Is buricil here, and 
that ibiv iiippoib his fan! may be in this rerpedt ; for I obforvcd they v/cut and kiiled 
the; tomb ni:Ii rmich doyoiion, and faid their prayers at it. Oppofite to tliis cleft is 
anothei , whioii they lay bl'longs to Oghli-llaflan, that is HafTan tlie fon of Ilercdy j 
there arc two oilier clefts, which they fay are inhabited by faints or angels. The 
iheik told me there were two of thefe forpents, but the common notion is that there is 
only one. lie faid it has been here ever fime the time of Mahomet; the Hiapc 
of it is like other ferpents ; the great ones appear of different fizes, from a foot to two 
feel long ; liic colour is of a mixture of y<’ilow, red, and black ; they may be handled 
and do no harm. He comes out only during the four furnmer months, and it is faivl tiiat 
they facrilicc to it ; but the fheik denied it, and aflirmed they only brought fheep, lambs, 
and money to buy oil for the lamps ; but I faw much blood and entrails of beads lately 
killed before the door. The flories they tell arc fo ridiculous 'that they ought not to 
^bc repeated, if it were not to give an inftance of their idolatry in thefe parts in this 
refpccl: ; though the Mahometan religion feems to be very far from it in other things. 
They fay the virtue of this ferpent is to cure all difeafes of thofe that go to it, or of 
fuch as have it brought to them, for they often carry it to great people in a bag, to 
whom he is not always fliewn, probably pretending to carry him fomciimcs when they 
have him not. They are alfo full of a dory, that when a number of \vom(.'n go there 
once a year, he pafl'cs by and looks on them, and goes and twines about the neck of 
the mod beautiful, which mud be a certain fjgn of extraordinary *<]ualitit's, with ihofc 
who have formed to thfemfelves the idea of a Mahometan paradilo. They have alfo a 
dory that a prince came to fee the ferpent, but at lird ^rcfufing to fhew him, wlicri 
they afterwards produced him, the prince caufed him to be cut in pieces, and being 
put under a vefl’el, the ferpent immediately became entire again ; but it is faid that a 
Chridian, who was defirous to have expofed the fraud, offered a conficlerable funi to 
be permitted to cut it to pieces, but could not be allowed to try the experiment : they 
add all’o, that it cannot be carried beyond Oirge or Mcloui, and if they attempt to go 
further it difappears. Endeavouring as much as 1 could to fift into the bottom of this 
affair, I was furprifed to hear a very grave and fcnfibic Chridian fay, that he . always 
cured any didempers, but that worfc comiponly followed on it ; lyid fome Chridians 
who pretend to have more learning than others, and really believe that he works 
miracles, fay they believe it is the devil mentioned in Tobit, that the angel Gabriel 
drove into the utmod parts of Egypt. It is probable that they have fome ferpents 
here they have bred tame, and it feems to be fome remains of the heathen worfliip of 
thofe harmlefs ferpents mentioned by Herodotus, that were edeemed facred to Jupiter, 
and when they found them dead, they buried them in the temple of Jupiter at Tiiebes*. 
I tvent on and .came to Gaua-Kiebir, where I went adiorc. The fheik, to whom I had 
a letter, was not at home, but his brother fent one with me to view the temple a fecond 
time. 'Ehe wind not being favourable, we daid at thi& place ; it rained in the night, 
and began to rain again after it was day, on the eighteenth ; but it cleared up. We 
purfued our voyage, and dopped early at Sciout ; and it rained again in the evening. 
Here we met with fome Turkifli merchants with black Haves, which they buy up 


• Ki'l Ji “STjai avAjiTav uixfix o» #i'o tsrefvKvrx aitgty; 
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It is to be iibfervcd, that tbefe ferpents are mentioned as fmall and liarmlcfs, and as having horns. 
'I'he hoi ned viper is very common in Egypt, but I fuppofe Is noxious ; the horns are fomething like the 
horns of a fnail, but arc of a bard fubtlance ; 1 have one of them preferved in fpirits. 

14 towards 
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towavJs Ethiopia, and briiijr them down info the upper parrs of Egypt, where they 
arc prepared for the feragl'os, under which operation they fometinaes die. On the 
Tiincteenih I went to Sciout, and took a view of the town. On the twentieth we came 
to Manfaloutlj, where I delivered a letter I had to a Chriftian of that place, but as 
there was nothing to fee there, fo we went on and came to Meloni. I waited on die- 
fardar with a prelcnt of Englifli cutlery ware and fmne other things, and he was very 
obliging, and faid, if he could he w'tuld go along v ith me hinifelf to fee the temple 
of Arcliemounain, to have half the treafures 1 found, pr he would fend his fecretary. 
'J’lu.' next day I went to the town, and the cavalcade of the fardar was going ouf 
towards Archemounain with the caia, : trended by a great number of people with 
ki.-ltle-drunv3 and other mufic, ami I followed on a very indifferent afs ; and when 
they paffod through any village, the mufic played. 'I'he fecretary was fent with me 
to view the temple. 1 returned to the caia, vvhofc carpets and cufhions were laid on a 
height, on which he fat with the ftandard by him, that is carried before him when 
they go out in this manner. I fat down with him, and coffee was brought; the 
fardar himfelf came after, as incognito. I returned to my boat, and on the twenty-' 
fourth we went forward, and came to Mlnio about night, where th-' men were obliged 
to pay twenty mcdiiis, wiiich is about a {hilling, for the boat. On the twenty-fifth 
we paffed by Samalut, and alter by Galofana on the weff, where 1 law in the water 
two rows iff hewn ff'. nc about fwonty feet in length, as if it were the remains of an 
old wall. We approached two villages, Sheik-t'’-tddle on the eaft, arid Benimfar on 
the weft. 'I'hcfe two villages had a difpule about an iftand that w’as between them. 
It is laid on applying to a great bey their landlord, who was not willing to difobligc 
either of them, he bid them fight it out. 'I’liis haiipened to be the important dccifive 
day between thcle two villages. We heard g'.ms fire, and after that a noife and 
jhouting as lor vidory, and law many people {landing on the weft fide. Seton after 
we perceived people throwing thcmfelvi s into the W'atcr from many parts of the illanJ, 
and Iwimming to the eaft, others following them to tire water, firing at them or pelting 
them with {tones. Wc faw plainly we wore in the midft of a battle, and it wjis too 
late to retire. However, wc prepared onr arms to defend ourfelves in cafe wc {liould 
be attacked. As we obferved that the chic^ fire was from the eaftern fide, the battle 
being on the weft, where they were engaged, we w^cre determined to go on the eaft 
under the cover of their fire. Wc faw great numbers fwimming over to the call, with 
their clothes and pikes in their hands ; one of them laid hold of our boat, and came 
in to reft himfelf, fo that we were afraid the people on the weft fide might fire on us, 
as protefting their enemies; for the wollern people iiad gained the victory, and molt . 
of them were retired from the illand, and difplayed their llandard on the other fide. 
We faw the women on the eaft coming to the fide of the river, to fee.if they coulU 
fpy out their hufbancls, clapping their hands and beating the ir broafts. 'J’he village of 
Sheik-Faddle on the eaft had manned a boat, put it out into the river, and were firing 
on the other fide, and the fire was returned on them. Pafling by this boat, wc were 
in great danger. When tve were below the village, we judged we were fafe, and I 
got out to fee what paffed, and in a very fhort time I perceived a ball fell into the 
Water, only three or four yards from the boat, which without doubt they fired at us. 
Thus. 1 faw this battle, which perhaps may not be much inferior to foine of the little 
engagements of the Greeks, deferibed by I'hucydiJes with lb much pomp and elo- 
quence. 

We paffed by Sharony on the call: ; to the fouth of it is a fniall hill, on which there 
appeared to have been buildings, and there arc many {tones on the bank of the river, 

which 
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which fccm to be the ruins of a thick wail of a quay, which toivether with the likc- 
nefs of t!iu name, made me imagine that either Ptolemy is miiiaken in placing Oxy- 
rinc!n;s on the weft, or that this city which from Ptolemy I place about Abougirge, 
might in latter ages be n^glefted and fullered to run to miin, rmd that a new city might 
be buiit on the call fide, and take its name. On the twenty-fixth I went afliore at 
I'lenei'uicf, and we after pafled by Bouchc, which I fuppol'o to be Piolemais, the port 
of Arfinoc. To this place they ufually come i(t go to the monafteries of St. Anthony 
:ind St. Paul, in the deferts near the Red Sea; the latter being rlie f'un-.ler of the 
hermit’s life, and the former of the monadic life in fociety : they were cotemporaries. 
St. Anthony the abbot founded a monaflcry in this place; ; and at the convent of 
St. Paul, a fiuall day’s iourney to the north, they now live in tlie monadic wav, 
though formerly tlu’y were hcimits. Some fay they lived in the time of tile Kniporor 
Philip, others of Decius, who pcrfecuted the Chridians ; a?id it is faid Sr. Anthony 
Jived till the time of Condantinc. 'J'he convent of St. Anthony is a large cnclofure, 
the entrance to it is by a window, as at Mount Sinai ; they have a great nimihcr ol 
palm, olive,- and other trees within it. I met a monk of this’ convent at Faiume, who 
gave me fome account of it. The patriarch is head of the c'.nivcnt of St, Anthony : 
1 knew not whether it is always fo, or that the patriarch being chofc from thence, 
might have prefidt d over this convent, and continue to do fo ; he has a deputy there. 
1'here are three other perfons who iiavc a lharc in the government of the convent, four 
more that arc prit d.^', and twenty-three that arc lay monks*. They Iiave everv thing 
within ihemfeU e.s, aiuFj-articiilarly a tower for a dorchoul'e, defended by a dr.uv-bridge, 
in cafe the Arabs diould any way break in upon them, .'fhey have three iprings of 
water running into the convent, that arc a little fait. And it i.s probable that in thefo 
convents arc the only bells in all Egypt. 

At the convent or St. Paul there arc twenty-five monks in all ; they cannot marry, 
but widowers may be admitted. A woman is not pcrmittwl to enter the convent. 
They arc not tillowod fo much as to fmoke in the convent, nor to cat meal, but the 
good monks think they do not break through their rule if they do both withoul: the 
convent, which is what they commonly practife ; hut llieir ufual diet is olives, •cheefo, 
that they bring from Faiume, and fait ll/h„wiih w'hlch they are fiip^ilied from the Red 
Sea, which is about feven miles from thefe convents. It is indeed faid that they eat 
but once a day, except on Saturdays and Sundays. 'I’hofe who go to thefe mountains 
will do well to enquire if there is a very thick high wall in thefe parts, faid to be 
tw'cnty-four feet wide at the bottom, and to examine all particulars about it, and of 
, what extent it is f. The perfon who made the fketch of the country about thefe con- 
vents in 1716, from which I have taken what relates to the modern geography in 
that part, obferved on the iff of June, and the fecond day of the moon, that the 
tide went out tin re at the Red Sea from twelve at night to fix in the morning, one 
hundred and ten p.ices. He obferves alio that there ’is water in llie fevcral torrents 
only in the middle e<f' the winter. 

On the 27th of February in the evening, 1737, 1 arrived at Old Cairo, and went 
.£■) Cairo to the conful’s houfc, having performed this journeymp above the cataradls 
and back again, with the grcatefl good fortune, exactly in three months. 

As the convent of Mount Sinai was not at peace with the Arabs, and if was impof- 
iible to go there on that account, 1 determined to be at Jerufalem at Eufter, to fee 

• The deputy Oay crdl ru’ovit, the three next gutnous, the pricfls kelhvifli, auJ the others ruban. 
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Piileftine, Syria, and Cyprus, and to return into Egypt to make that journey and 
fome others I propofed ; fo ftaying only three days in Cairo, on the 3d of Maixh I got 
into a boat for Damiata, in order to embark for Joppa , not failing till early the next 
morning. A merchant of black flaves had a number of them in one part of the boat, 
and I faw a young woman among them, that had feven holes bored in her nofe for 
rings, one in the middle, and three on each fide. The firft day we made about a 
quarter of the voyage, and flopped at Miielcafer. On the fiftl^ we failed by Benal- 
haffar, which I fuppofe to be Bubaflus and Phibefeth of the feripture. In the even- 
ing we were about half way. On the fixth we* lay by part of the day near Aboufir, 
the wind not being favourable. We went on and anchored at night out in the river, 
as 1 fuppofe they apprehended fome danger ; and hearing a gun fire, the people of 
the boat fliot off their pieces two or three times. On the feventh we pafled by Ma« 
halla, Manfoura, and Diuff. This latter is on the weft, and about four hours weft of 
it is the convent of St. Geminiani, where there is yearly a great refort of Chriftians 
for devotion, and much talk of fomcihing like fpirits, which, as far as I could find, 
is nothing but the fhadow of the people paffing, feen in a room by a fmall hole. The 
next day 1 arrived at Damiata, and went with letters I had to a perfon there. I was 
fo difguifed with my drefs and beard, that he would hardly believe I was an Englifh- 
man. I was very handfomcly entertained accidentally by fome Greek merchants to 
whom I was not recommended, with all forts of fhell-fifh, and roes of fifh ; for in 
Lent they arc not allowed to eat any other, and only the roes of fifh that have blood 
in them. In the evening I went down to the j^urt at the mouth of the river. A 
French fhip was hired to carry th(. pilgrims, who paid about a guinea a head to the 
merchant for their pafTage. Moft of the pilgrims met on the narrow fandy point on 
the weft fide of the mouth of the river. To the weft is a bay about two leagues over ; 
and on the weft head, a large Turkifh fliip of Alexandria was loft in November laft, 
with feven hundred people in her, the captain only being faved : the bey, who had 
carried the Grand Signior’s tribute out of Egypt, was on board, and came to land 
alive, but foon after died, as it is laid of the fright. In the evening we returned up to 
the port, pafled the night in the boat, and on the tenth went on board the fhip with 
the other pilgrims, and failed for Joppa. 


BOOK 111 . 

FROM GRAND CAIRO BY THE RED SEA, INTO ARABIA PETRiEA, TO MOUNT SINAI, 
AND BACK TO CAIRO, ttOSETTO, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


CHAP. I . — From Grand Cairo io Suez, and the Red Sea. 

J-JAVING feen Palcftinc, Syria, part of Mefopotomia, and Cilicia, and the ifland 
of Cyprus, I landed again in Egypt on the 25th of December 1738. I faw at 
Cairo the grand proceffion of the caravan to Mecca, and of the hafna or treafure, that 
is, the Grand Signior’s rents, which are yearly fent to Conftantinoplc. I alfo made 
the joumies to Faiume, the labyrinth, the pyramids of Saccara and Dafhour, and the 
catacombs of Saccara, and went twice to the pyramids of Gize, near Cairo, which 
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are comnioiily /'oen by travellc?rs ; and prepared for my journey to Mount Sinai, which 
is to be looked on as the moll diihcult of all the cadern voyages. 

'fhe monks ol' tlie convent had made peace with the Arat^ ; the occafion of the 
breach between them was a murder they had committed on a monk of the convent, 
'i’ho method tliat is taken to make this journey, is to agree with the monks of Mount 
Sinai, w ho have a convent at Cairo, to furnilh fo many camels, giving about lour 
j)ounds for each ; thtjy take care alfo to procure tf.e common provifions for the road ; 
and it is the cudom to lie at their convent the night before the departure. On the 
cyth of March 1 went to the place frent which the caravan was to fet out, but found 
iht-y would not depart that day ; fo I returned to the conful’s, and the next day in 
the evening I w’cnt out to Kcyd Bey, .to a large yard where all the camels were toge- 
ther, that were to make up tlie caravan. In this open yard we lay ; the caravan con- 
fided of about two hundred camels laden with corn, going to .Muellah to the ead of 
the Red Sea, to meet the caravan coming from Mecca ; the bey that always goes out 
to meet the Ernir badge being gone before to Adjeroute. My bed was laid on my 
camel, a bag of provifions on one fide, a Ikin of water on the other, and a wooden 
bottle of water to dako the third in this hot climate. We afeended the mountain 
called Jebel-Macaihum, and went ead along the fandy hills. I obferved in the road 
many dones that looked like petrified wood, being very numerous in fomc parts ; if this 
is really petrified wood, as this place fj*ems never to have been capable of producing 
trees, I do not know whether it may be looked on as a probable conje£lurc, that the 
people travelling in thefe parts, and carrying fome wood with them for their ufe, 
might leave it behind w-hen they approached towards the great city, and that having 
been covered with fand, it might petrify, and the fand be afterwards blown away ; 
though indeed I faw one piece that ieemed to have been a large body of a tree. Wo 
came to fome uneven ground ; and all of a hidden the caravan was alarmed, by feeing 
four men at a difiance riding fwifily towards them from the fouth. All the people 
alighted from their camels and took their arms, and went towards them to meet them, 
on which all but one of them retired, who coming on, they went in a body towards 
him, and as he perceived he was like to meet with a warm reception, he thouglit fit 
to withdraw. The long fiep of the camel caufes a very great motion in the riders, 
which to fome is very difagrccable ; they commonly lie dow’ii to be mounted, but 
when any one difinounts on the road, the way of getting up is on the back of the 
Aral), who fioops down, and fo they climb up the neck of the camel. ^ The pace 
they go is not above two miles and a half an hour. We lay in the open air, as they 
always do in this journey ; having travelled thirteen hours without Hopping. As foon 
as the caravan halts, if it is not dark, they let the camels browfe a while on the little 
Ihrubs, and the people go about and gather' the wood of them for fuel j they then 
make the camels lie down, bind one of their legs to hinder them from getting up,, 
and commonly tie them together with a fmall rope, to prevent any of them from 
going away without difiurbing the others, and making a noife ; fo they place their 
goods in the middle between themfelves and their camels. They feed thefe ufeful 
bcafis with balls they make up of barley meal, which they put into their mouths. In 
liiefe parts, where it is not very wholefome to lie abroad, firangers efpecially take care 
to be well covered, by a carpet laid over the head : for though I carried a tent, it 
was not proper commonly to make ufe of it, for fear of palling for a confidcrablo 
perfon, that might be worth plundering. On the thirtieth we fet out an hour before 
day, and in about eleven hours we came to a narrow valley called Tcarofaid, between 
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vci*y low hills. In about an hour and a half we came to a narrower valley, with a hioh 
jrround on each fide ; this is called Haraminteleh, and there feem to be ruins of a wall 
built acrofs, to defend the pafs. After I left the place, I thought poffibly the canal 
might pafs this way, and tha^ this wall might be the remains of the buildings of one of 
(he flood gates, which any one who goes in that road may take more particular notice 
of, to fee if they can trace the canal that way. I faw no fort of beads in the defert till 
I came to this place, where 1 oblervci^. feme birds ; and in the defert I had feen fcvcral 
holes, which they laid wore made by an animal called Jerdaon, and 1 could n<u be 
certainly informed, whether or no it was what the Europeans call the Pharoah’s rat, 
and is thought to be the Ichneumon. Ad the defert is gravelly, having in fomc parts 
fiirubs and aromatic herbs. We after came into the open plain, and law Adjeroutc, at 
which place \vc lay, having travelled fixteen hours without Hopping, and the after- 
noon was fo very hot, that my leg, that was expofed to the fouth, bliftcred, being 
uncovered, according to the fafhion among the common people, whofe drefs I always 
uniiatcd, but I was alter obliged to defend myfelf better againft the heat, 

Adjeroute is only a fquare caftle with a garrifou of foldiers in it ; thi':', as I fiiall ob- 
ferve, has been fuppol’ed to be the ancient HcBsopolis ; it is diftant from Cairo four 
hundred and eighty derates (as the Arabs call them in their journey to Mecca, fif- 
teen of them making an hour,) which is thirty-two hours, but according to my com- 
putation it is only twenty-nine hours} the three hours difl'erence may be in the road 
the caravan takes farther round, being much about the diflance that 'the lake of the 
Pilgrims is from Cairo, where they encamp and begin their journey. On the thirty- 
firll wo fet out before fun rife, the great caravan taking the road to the fouth-wefl to 
Mecca, which is called the callern road (l)crb-el-Charkc), we went on fouth towards* 
Suez, in a fort of a hollow "round, in which, as I fliall obferve, the fea formerly might 
come, having firll a rifing ground *to the ealt. In about two hours and a half we. 
came to the well of Suez (Bir-cl-Sucz) where there is a cane ; it is a fine large well, 
in which the water was drawn by a wheel, but not bci:l% kept in repair, the men draw 
it up with ropes : it is fo fait that it is not fit to drink. About two miles further to the 
fouth is Suez, at the north end of the Red Sea. This lea makes two gulfs to the 
north, divided by that point of land which feenis to have had the general name of the 
defert of Pharan, from a place of that name towards the fouth of itj that to the call 
was called the Elanitic Gulf from Elana, at the north end of it, as the weftern was 
called the Heroopolitic Gulf from Ileroopolis. I fuppole Suez to be the ancient Ar- 
finoe, by which Strabo * fays the canal run into the Red Sea, fo that it mult have been 
at the north end of the fea. To the eaft of Suez there is a fmall bay, that {’wides again 
into tw'O parts, extending fome way to the north : whether or no Heroopolis was on 
this moft northern point of the fea, or about Adjeroute, where it has commonly Ijccn 
thought to be, it is not eafy to determine : it might either have been there, or on the 
high ground to the fouth-eaft. This I fuppofe to be Migdol, mentioned in the ' 
journey of the children of Ifrael, different from Magdol near Pelufium. Strabo feems 
in one place to make Cleopatris the fame as Arfinoe, where there mull be concluded 
to have been fome alteration in the words of the author, as he afterwards f lays, that 
near Arfinoe w'as Heroopolis, and Cleopatris on the Arabian gulf next to Egypt : 
he.fpeaks of ports, canals, and lakes near Arfinoe, the latter polfibly made by the 
tide, and might be about the fmall bays to the north-eaft of it. This palfage of Siraba 
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aifo is a proof of an error in Ptolemy, who places Arlinoe forty minutes fouth of 
Heroopolis. It is likewife very doubtful where Cleopatris was, unlels it might be on 
the high ground to the north of Suez ; this I fuppofe to be Pihahiroth. If Heroopolis 
was on the moft northern height I have mentioned, the Red Sea mult have loft 
ground ; and indeed by the fituation of places there is great appearance of it ; the 
valleys, and the high ground, with broken clifts, looking very much like fuch an 
alteration j and we may fupp>ofe, that if the fe^i retired in this manner, Cleopatris 
might firft be built more to the fouth than Heroopolis ; and that continuing to retire, 
Arlinoe might be built ftill ferther to the fouth, which I fuppofe to be’ Baal>Zephon. 
Arfinoe, with great reafon, is fuppofed to be where Suez now is, as one fees to the 
weft and north of it plain figns of an ancient city. It would be a very fine fituation 
for a port, if the (hips could come up to the quay, as probably they did formerly. 
It is fituated on a fmall promontory, making out eaftward into the Red Sea. The 
' old city extended about a furlong to the weft of this promontory, and the north-weft 
comer of the Red Sea is about two miles to the weft of the town. Two fmall bays 
of the fea extend about a league to the north-north-eaft of the town. I’he port fecius 
to have been between the weltera bay gnd the town, to the weft of which there is a 
raifed ground, that feems to have been the fite of an ancient caftle to defend the (hip- 
ping; for the old town extended alfo to the north-weft of the prefent. Here the 
(hipping lay fecure from all winds, only a little expofed to the eaft, which could have 
no great force, the paiTage over to the other fide into Afia not being above a mile. 
When the tide is out, there is to the fouth of the town, a large fandy bank about two 
miles long, to the eaft of which is a road to go out to the (nipping, and when they 
have no wind, they draw the boats along by this bank j about a mile fouth-weft of it 
are the (hips, a league from the town, the deep water being on the weft, where it is a 
bold (hore, there being (hoals on the eaft fide, where the land is low, whereas there are 
high hills all along on the weft. Suez is governed by a captain, which is the title of 
an adnural, the high admirai^being called captain balhaw, or head admiral. His 
bufinefs i% more particularly with the (hips, and he has under him a caimacam, the 
ordinary governor of towns, who both together, or feparately, govern the affairs ‘ of 
the place ; the latter commonly refides here, the other when the fliips are in the 
ports; and a (lieik Arab, who lives here, has really all the power, whenever hepleafes 
to interfere ; and what givCsS him much authority is the great I'carcity of water, which 
is brought (ix miles from Naba, to the caft-fouth>caft, on the other fide of the Red 
Sea ; fo that on the lead; difeontent with the people or their governors, they will not 
permit water to be brought to the town, and they are obliged to drink a (alt water 
brought near a league from the north, from (Beer-el-Suez) the well of Suez, fo that 
on i^his account it was a very great advantage to have a canal cut from the Nile, as 
the canal of IVajan was; for water is now fold at Suez in the finalleft meafures. 
There arc four mofques in the town, and a Greek church in a houfe, there being 
about a hundred and fifty Greeks here, and three or four Coptis. 

Part of the way from Adjeroute is in a fort of foffee, that is thought to be the canal 
of 'I’rajan, and feems to have run clofe to the weft end of the old city : from Cairo, 
through which it conveys the water, it goes north, and north-eaft and by north, and 
fupplies all the country with water for feveral miles, and by a branch from it, that large 
lake called the Birke or Lake, is filled, in which the water remains moft part of the year. 
It is about eight miles from Cairo, tjind a league north of Matarea ; it may be feven or 
eight miles long, and four broad ; here it is the pilgrims for Mecca meet, near a week 
before their departure, and fet out altogether on that journey. The canal after makes 
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a great circuit round the hills to the north and north*eafl:, infomuch that the common 
people fay it goes near to Gaza, which mull be falfe. That lake reprefcntcd in Sicard’s 
map with a canal going to it, which I fuppofe to be part of the ancient canal, may 
poflibly be the lake fpoken of by Strabo in the Sethreipc province to the fouth of 
Pelufium 'f for he fpeaks of canals going into this lake, and feems to fay that one of 
them went to the Red Sea by Arflnoe, though in the whole, the fenfe of the author 
appears to be fomewhat difficult. 

The trade of Suez is only to Jeuda on the call of the Red Se!l, near Mecca ; it is 
carried on by one fle^et of between thirty and fofty Ihips, that fet out about the fame 
time from Jeddain the Ilamfecn fcafoi., that is, the fifty days before the middle of May, 
when the Merify or fouth winds generally blow ; and if they chance to be too late, they 
mull wait another year ; and when thofe winds fail on the voyage, they fometimes are 
obliged to pal's a twelvemonth in fome bad harbour, as they have often done at Coffeir. 
They return laden with corn and rice in Odober ; the loading from Jedda is principally 
coffee, incenfe, fome few Indian and Perfian goods, the richeft being carried by land 
with the caravan from Mecca. There are other fhips that bring the coffee from 
Fefeca in Jemen, the ancient Arabia Falix, among which are five or fix Englifh and 
French fhips generally employed ; five of the fliips which come to Shez belong to the 
Grand Signior, the others to merchants. Each bag of coffee weighs between three and 
four hundred pounds, and pays thirty medines, which is about two fhillings, when it 
comes out from Jemen. At Jedda the tenth bag is taken, and half of it goes to the cap- 
tain for his freight, and half to the pafha there.ana .i Suez it pays a duty of near a penny 
for every pound weight. "When it i bought by our merchants it is purified, and fent 
very clean into England, but of late the Weft India coffee, which is not fo good, has 
fold fo cheap, that it does not turn to account to fend it to England. 'I’his Weft India 
coffee is carried into Syria and other parts, and fold cheaper than the coffee of Arabia, 
and fometimes, to deceive, is mixed with it. They can alfo bring coffee round by the 
Cape of Good Hope, much cheaper than this way. The fhips that go between Jedda 
and Suez, are built mod ly in the Indies, rather dumfy, after the Dutch manner, and 
probably many of them may bo built at the Dutch fettlements in the Eaft Indies. Mofl: 
of them are large, and they affured me that the biggeft was forty-eight pikes high, 
that is, about double the number of feet ; but probably they ineafure in two decks they 
have at the ftem above the middle part of the fliip j they have alfo one deck raifed 
before, above the middle; on this they have on cacti fide a little room for a mofque, 
where they pray, and to the comer of each is railed a little pole with a flag on it, 
marked with a half-moon. On the end of the bowfprit is a little fhort maft, and a 
yard and fail on it, and over it is a fmall gallery, on which the pilot Hands to look out 
and give the word to the helm. They do not ufc pumps, but draw the water up with 
a leathern bucket, by the help of a windlafs. On each fide of the wall to receive’ the 
water that enters into the lliip, there is a ciftern about fifteen fect long and eight feet 
wide, going down near to the bottom of the vefl'el, being made of wood ; in thefe they 
put their water, and draw it up with leathern buckets, and put it into large earthem jars 
for prefent ufe. Thefe ciftems hold enough for a voyage of eight months, though 
they always take in frefti water at Tor. Inftead of a handle to the rudder in the fhip, 
they have a pole fixed in it, inclining upwards beyond the fhip, being about fifteen or 
twenty feet long. A beam is laid acrofs the upper deck, which extends on each fide 
about fifteen feet beyond the fides of the fhip ; to each end of this is tied a yard or 
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polo perpendicularly- fo as that either end of it may be moved backwards or for* 
wards towards the Ihip, as it is drawn. I'o tbe lower end of this comes a rope from 
the pole, which is fixed into the rudder ; to the upper end a rope is fixed, which is 
carried to a Mock at the co^er of the ftern, ami brought again to another block at the 
upper nid of the yard, and tlience croffes the Ihip over the great beam, and goes to 
the other yard, to which and to the Item it is canied in like manner, as on the other 
lido. Winai the flup is to bo worked, the rope Cj^f communication, which goej^ acrofs 
the li)ip, is drawn to 'a poll nearer the Hern, where there is a Itay made for it, in which 
it is drawn cither one way or other, -.ys the pilot directs, and moves the helm by the 
ropes fixed to the lower end ol the aforefaid yards ; and when one is drawn nearer, 
and the top of the yard comes nearer to the Ihip, the bottom conl’equently flies out, 
and the other pole is left j)erpcndicular in its natural dinrction. When there is a 
llorm, and they let the lln'p drive, they loofc the rope oft' front that poll, and let the 
helm play as it will : and this feems'to explain what is mentioned in Saint Paul\s voyage. 
Ads xxvii. V. 40. “ That when they had committed the Ihip unto the fea, they loofed 
the rudder bands, and hoillcd up the main-fail to \hc wind,” For thefc ropes, which 
direct the the helm, may be very properly calKd the rudder bands, by which it is either 
fixed or moved' one way or other. 'I'he voyage to Suez is very dangerous, more 
efpecially fouth of Tor, where there is much foul ground, and thofc trees of Madre- 
porae, a fort of imperfed coral, which are about I’or and I'ouih of it, arc as dangerous 
as rocks to the Ihips ; and in thofe parts, where the water is not deep, they come to 
an anchor every night. . The mariners lay, that from 'for to Mount lloulTan it is three 
hundred miles, from w hich mountain to Mount Jamba are three hundred more, and 
from that mountain to Jedda four hundred, though the calculation feems very much 
to exceed thediltance. And as Jedda is only fix degrees, or three hundred and lixty 
miles fouth of Tor j it is poffible they may compute by fome meafure that is about the 
third part of a mile, unlefs I might be any wrays deceived by my interpreter. They 
fometimes tic their cables to thefe trees, or ftoncs on the rocks. When the (hips are 
unloaded at Suez, they leave them without any body in them, i'allcned with two anchors, 
to each of which are tied four or five great cables, made of a part of the date tree, and 
the cuftom-houfe officers attend here only during the Ihort time that the Ihips are un- 
loaded and loaded again ; fo that, except at thofc feafons of bufmefs, the little town of 
Suez is very thin of people. I was imlbrmed that the port of Cofleir is exceedingly , 
dangerous, which I fuppofe was ufed when the trade of the Eaft Indies was carried on 
that way to Kept and Alexandria j that north of it is another bad port, called Old 
Cuifeir, and north of this is a fine port called Hamromyos, being like a round bafin j 
one would conjedlure that this was the ancient Myos (Cofleir being Ikronice) as doubt- 
lefs molt convenient fur Kept, the ancient Copt us; to which place, lituatcd ona canal 
of the Nile, thc»merchandizes were carried both in the ancient and middle ages. It 
is faid that the welt fide of the Red Sea is much deeper than the call fide, ail the way 
to Ethiopia, but that they are not acquainted with that road. From Suez the paflaga 
is about a mile over the fea to the call fide of it ; the boats go twice a day, both lor 
water, which is brought in Ik'ns by camels to the fea fliore, and alfo for wood ; for 
of all places, Suez is the moll deftituteof every thing that the earth produces. They 
have neither water, grafs, corn, nor at^y fort of herb or tree near it, and not one gar- 
den about the whole town. 

feems to have extended as far as the Red Sea, and in a line from the eaft 
fide of the Heroopolitic gulf to Siher, called the river of Egypt. It is probable the 
mountains lo the eaft were the bounds between it and Arabia Petraca ; for we have 
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Heroopolis on, or near the Red Sea, as a capital of the laft province of Egypt ; the 
Cafiotis was on the fea, and the province of Phagroiopolis in the middle between 
them. 

t 

CHAP. II. — Of Arabia Pd. aa ; from Suez to Tor^ and Mount Sinai. '' 

ARABIA was divided into three parts. Arabia Felix, between the Red Sea and 
fhe Perfian gulf, part of which is thu territory of Mecca, and the other part to the caft 
and fouih-eaft is called Jcinen. Arabia Petrtca, which has its name frotn being a rocky 
country, confifted of this point of lai.d between the two gulfs of the Red Sea, and 
extended away to the eafl of the Dead Sea, and the river Jordan. To the eafl; of this, 
and of great part of Syria, w'as Arabia Doferia, bounded to the eafl; by the Imphrates. 
In Arabia Petra.*a we were in Afia ; and Ptolemy mentions the black mountains which 
run along this promontory between the two gull's, extending as far as Judea *■. The 
firfl: country on that fide was the ancient Sarracena; t, polTefl'ed by the Arabs, called 
Sarraceni, who at length extended themfelvcs as far as the country about Elana. From 
thefcall thole Arabs, that under Mahomet and his fuccelTors, overrun thefe countries, 
had the name of Saracens among the European writers, for 1 could never hear of this 
name in the caft, or iri>..ihe eaftern authors. 'I’his part of Arabia Patrxa confifts of 
mountains, narrow valleys between them, and fandy plains. On the w'eft there is a 
fandy plain on the lea two or three leagues broad, which extends about thirty miles 
in length to thofc hills of a white ftone that are at ut the vale or winter torrent called 
Corondel. Thefe hills ftretch I'oulh'' ards by the fea for above t .venty miles, to a long 
valley two or iliree leagues broad, called the vale of Baharurn, having on the weft to 
the fea the hills of Cah, and on the eaft the granite mountains, which take up near 
the whole breadth of this promontory,^ Mount Sinai being about the centre of them. 
This plain extends fouthwards beyond 't’or, to the end of the promontory. Eaft of the 
mountains of Corondel, and iliofe called Pharacne, there is a long ridge of high moun- 
tains that run to the caft, within thirty miles of Accabah, the ancient Elana, on the 
nordi of the eaftern gulf of the Red Sea, which docs not come fo far north as the 
wcfterri by about a degree, as near as 1 could compute. Thefe mountains are called 
Jebel-Te, South of them, for about twrlve miles, is a fandy defert called Rembla 
Tthe fund), and fouth of this begin the granite mountains, which extend to ihe eaft, and 
ifouth to the fea. In all this country there are but three or four villages, which are 
Tor, Jebele, Gedchekh i'(iuih of it, lomewhcre in ihoft: parts, and Sharmc, which i had 
apprehended was to the call ; but I have fince reafon to think it is toward*' the luuih- 
eall comer of this proim.itiory, a day and a half from Mount Sinai, where they have . 
boats, and from witence the convent is chiefly fupplied with lilh. About north-north' 
caft of this place, as I cot;jei.Uirc, osi the fea, and tliree days from the convent, they told 
me was Dahab, which fome people have thought to be lizion-geber, becaufe of the 
name, w-hich fignifies gold ; lb, exci pting thefe, there arc no other nanjcs of places, 
but what are given to mouiUaIus,*V'ales, winter torrents, and fprings. 

The whole country is inhabitt.d by Arabs, its natural inhabitants, who live under 
tents, and ftay in one*plav,e as long as they have water, and Ihrubs, and trees for 
their camels to feed on, and they find it oiherwife convenient, for there is no tillage 
nor grafs in all this country. All their riches conli ft in camels, a few goats, and 
foiuetimcs flieep j fo that they live in great poverty, having nothing but a few dates 
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an^ a little goat’s milk, and bring all their corn eight or ten days journey from Cairo. 
The Arabs are in different nations or clans, each under its great Iheik, and every 
encampment under its particular Ihcik. All rou^ by the fea fide are the Mifenides 
and Penuafi, who arc a gDod people. On the npuntains, fouth-eaft of Suez, are the 
Aiaidi, a bad people, and have poffeffion of the v^ater they arc fupplied with at Suez. 
At Suez arc the Arabs called Beni Soliman/ who have alfo of their nation at 
Tor; their fheik is^ the moil: powerful of all, aiid has an influence over all the reft. 
About the convent are three clans maintained by it : they are but a bad people ; thofe 
who are called Elecat are the beft. Next are the Soualli, and the worft of all the 
Wccelcadifaid, which may be a people from Said, or upper Egypt; and I obferved 
among the Arabs of the convent the particular manner of mufic they 1-avc in Said, 
or upper Egypt. All thefe Arabs are united in a fort of league together ; are very 
honeft among themfelvCsS wdth regard to property, and if one gives tltcm to cat, there is 
no danger of any injury from them ; they are indeed liberal ihemfelves ; and if they kill 
a fheep, they eat it all at once, though they have nothing but bread for their food the 
day after, which is an univerfal cuftom among the Arabs ; and they provide of what 
they have for all that come. Any one of thefe Arabs is a proteftion againft all 
the reft, for they ftriftly obferve that law with one another for their mutual ad- 
vantage. The Arabs about Accabah arc called Allauni ; a very bad people, and 
notorious robbers, and arc at enmity with the others. I’hough the Arabs in thefe 
parts do not live in houfes, yet in moft places where they find if convenient to dwell, 
they build little houfes for their grain, fomc of which I faw forfaken, becaufe the 
water had failed. , 

I went, in Suez, to the houfe of a Greek prieft, and the next day met with a 
Turkifh captain of a fhip, a very obliging man, who gave me feveral informations in 
, relation to the navigation of the Red Sea. Before I departed, the good prieft afked 
me my name, that they might pray in the church for my good journey, which is 
only a way they have of defiring charity. About noon on the the firft of April, we 
croflbd over the bay to the eaft, the camels being fent round before. They had 
received an account that the Gedda fleet was coming; and this afternoon we law 
many of them, and others the next day. 

As I obferved before, Nabah or Nabate is to the eaft ; from which place tltey 
bring the water, and over it are the mountmns called Nouebeh. Thefe names, one| 
would imagine, were fome remains of the ancient name of the Arabs, called Nabataei 
that were in Arabia Petraea, infomuch that the whole country has been called from 
them Nabataea. The mountains here go by the general name of Te, but the particular 
'parts of them have diftindf names. 

.Three or four hours fouth of the landing place from Suez, arc feveral fprings.on 
little hillocks called Ein-Moufeh (the fprings of Mofes.) On thefe riling grounds, 
wherever they make a hole, the water comes up. There are about four or five open 
now, though I faw the places where about a do^n fprings had run. The water 
where it rifes, brings up the fand with it, which is like a quagmire all round, and it 
is dangerous to approach too near. I could not find the bottom with a pole, and they 
even lay that camels have been fwallowed up in them. The waters are warm, faldfii, 
and I believe^ there is fome fmall mixture of fulphur in them. One of the fprings 
notwithftanding affords tolerable good water. Some of them have been walled round, 

* XUt^TrXtvaityU Si •mu'nv rn» ixJs’x*!** KvXflr®* AtXui'iitnKy xwjuwt; *AfciSm vS» 

wfujwyoftvoitttm HefSMraitit, Diodorus, iii. p. 1 76. 
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probably to keep up the water foJ cattle to drink, and one feemed to have had ftonc 
channels made trom it. There afe twb or three pa! n trees about this place. One 
would be apt to conjedure that tbefe fprings have their fource in the neighbouring 
mountains. From this place a pyint llrctches out a gre^t way into the i'ea, being 
fouth<eafl; of the fhippiug, and breaks the lea when the I'outh-eaft wind blows. Clyfma 
might be near oppofxte to this pa; which Ptoler'.y places twenty minutes foutli of 
Arfinoe, and probably it was betwetii mount Attakah and mount Gewoubee, Here 
1 imagine that the children of Ifracl might pafs over the Red Sea. We lay here in 
the open air, as we did every night in i ?is journey, and were careful not to have any 
fire after it was dark, not being as yet in a fafe country, and only five in company. 

I law about the jjlain much of the fmall talc, and the next day many little hills full 
of it. On the Iccond we went on through the fandy defert, and came to a riling 
ground covered with liplt- llirubs, being the point that makes out to the w-efl, oppofite 
to mount Gewoubee. Here we flojiped, after having tiavelled four or five hours, and 
I ventured to pitch my tent, to lx; under tlx; lhadc of it, and defended from the heat 
of the full. And tnu'clling near three hours more, we. came to the plain at the 
beginning of liirk-el-Corondei, whicli is the name they give the great bay ot Corondcl. 
We were alarmed by li.eing two men running towards us from the eaft. 'I'he Arab.s 
threw off pair of their garments, laid their arms bare to fight with the fabre, and 
prepared their firel.jcks. 'J’iioy proved to be tv.o perfons of Suez that w'ere in ihefe 
parts with th(;ir camels; who notwithilanding V' iild probably have fobbed us, if we 
had not been too ilroiig for them. We came to the defert tbey call Shedur, tlic old 
Shur, and went on an houi- longer, and came to a place full of Ihrubs, and ftaid there 
for the lake of grazing the camels. Four of the Gedda fleet were ancht red near, and 
we had opjxifite t<» us the raltlc of Shedur on the hills to the eaft. On the iliird we 
went on, and -in an hour we came toahe bed of tlie winter torrent, called Ouardan, 
about a quarter of a mile weft of the road. In this torrent is the fpring of Ouardan 
(Fin-El-CJuardan) where if they dig a hole three feet deep, the water conics plentifully 
into it, probably from the lea. The water feemed rough, but not fait. There are a 
fc\fr palm trees here. The Arabs made a fliallow hole in the ground, and laid in it a 
round piece of loailicr, and taking the water out of the deep hole with a bowl, they 
poured it into this leather, and fo the camels drank, that were unloaded and brought 
to the fpring. We fl;ud here about tw’o hours, and going on came to a fandy plain, 
and in three hours to a hill confilting alnioft all of talc- We paffed over it in two 
hours, and came to a vale between the hills, in which w'e travelled about tw<, more, 
and afeending again, we had on the eaft Jebel-IlDuflan, and on the w..ft Jebel-le- 
Marali, where to the weft there is a fait fpring. J his feems to be Marah, mentioned 
in the old tcftanicnt. We came to the vale, or the bed of a winter torrent, called Co- 
rondel, having travelled about eleven hours in all. This place is fult'of lhrub.s, and 
has many tamaiifks in it. Here wc fluid all night, but found no water. I'iie day 
had been cool and windy ; and towards the evening the wind raifecl the duft in liich a 
^manner, that wc could not fee far before u.s. Being now in a country where there is no 
danger, I pitched my tent whenever I pleafed ; which I always found convenient in the 
middle of the day, againft the heat of the fun. 

.Beyond the vale of Corondel, is a mountain on the fca called lebel-TIamam-riiaraone 
(the Mountain of Pharaoh’s bath.) On the fide of this mountain there is a grotto by 
the fea fide, to which there are two mouths; one of them leads by a narrow, low 
paffage, to a fource of very hot water, which I believe exceeds in heat the baius of 
Abano near Padoua. As foon as one enters this pafTage, there is heat enough to 
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make any one fweat very plentifully. A little furtliier in, it is excelHvely hot ; and) 
many people have died that have gone as far as the water, by a vapour that eztin- 
guilhcs the lights. The water runs through the jcfock and fandy banks, in a great 
number of little llrcams iifto the fea for a quarteif^ of a mile, and it is even the^e ex- 
ceedingly hot, and fo arc the Hones, which arc i^ruHed with a white fubftance, that 
I fuppol'e is of fait and fulphur. The water is ult j and having brought a bottle to 
Cairo, it was found to be impregnated with mudi earthy grofs fulphur, a neutral fait, 
and a fmall quantity of allum, but no proportion of vitriol *. it is of fo naufeous a 
tafte, that it could not be taken inwa’ dly, but mult be ufed by bathing. Thefe waters 
are cHeemed much for barrennefs in women, and impotcncy in men, and are judged 
to be good in moft cutaneous and nervous diforders. They have the water poured on 
them firft without, and then in the paflfage, to make them fweat ntore plentifully ; this 
they do only once, and for forty days cat nothing but oil, honey, and bread made 
without fait, and drink only water with dates Heeped in it. 

On the fourth we came in three hours to the mountain torrent, called ‘Woufet, 
where there are feveral palm trees, and a fait fpring, that I thought had a chalybeat 
tafte. In three hours we came to Taldi, where there are date trees, and as they told 
me a fait fpring. In half an hour more we paffed Reifimah, fo called from a (heik 
buried there ; on whofe tomb the Mahometans throw a piece of bread as they pafs by, 
out of devotion. In an hour more we came to a narrow valley called Menctfah, where 
the road to Tor goes to the fouth, and that to Mount Sinai to the eafl: j but in order 
to have company, my Arab would carry me a day’s journey round about, fo we went 
in a long valley to the eaft, in which we lay. On the fifth, continuing in it, we 
turned to the north, up a gentle fandy afeent, and having a hill to the fouth-weft, 
called the Houfe of Pharaoh (Bait-El-Pharaonc) we came to the place that was near 
the encampment of our Arabs. Here one of them, who had a difference with one 
of the company, as he was in his own country, came and brought him a flower, as a 
prefent, which being accepted of, was a fign that all was made up. From this place on 
the fixth, I purfued my journey, only with one Arab, going weft, and leaving the 
road to Mount Smai in order to go to Tor, and foon came into a nairow valley,, which 
is the bed of a torrent which was dry, as all the others were. Thq^ hills are very high 
on each fide, confifling of a great variety of red and grey granites, moftly with fmall 
grains ^ and in fomc of thefe valleys I picked up fpecimens of the moft beautiful 
granites, of which there are great variety. After we had travelled a few hours, we 
flopped, and the Arab left us and led his camels to a fpring at fomc diflance, having 
been near four days without water. In the evening we paffed by an encampment of 
■Arabs, who invited us to ftay all night, oftering to kill a kid ; but the Arab, knowing 

^ Thefe obfervitions were made on this water in Grand Cairo ; 

1. Scra})iugfi of gall being put into it, produced very little cliangc in the colour^ till it had flood a 
couhdcrabk time, when it turned greenifh. 

2. Two ounces being mixed with a dram of fpirit of fal armoniac, it became turbid* and there was a 

iettlemeut of a little dark grey powder* ^ 

3* It hardly changed colour when mixed with fugar of violets. 

4* Two ounces mixed with of a folution of facch. Saturni, it became imniediately very turbid ; but 
{landing twelve Isours* there was a great fediment of a dark brown colour* the water remaining white 
and troubled. 

5* Two ounces mixed with of a folution of fublrmate, it turned prefently yellow; but after (landing 
fome time* a little woolly undluous matter fettled at bottom* 

6. Two ounces mixed with 3! of ol. tartar, per deliq. it turned turbid* and of a pearl colour. 

7. Tw^o ounces mixed with 3] of fpirit of vitriol* it fullered no manner of change as to its coloui or 
clcarnefs. 
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tw* did not choofe to ftop where tlere were any people, told them we were in haile. 
We paired by one place where we faw fome garments iiangmg on a tree, no one being 
near, and expreffing our furprifo a it, the Arab faid there was no danger here, they 
were all honeft people, and if any fling was loft, the next|encainpment was obliged 
to make amends. We came into a plainer country, and to the road we ihould have 
come in, and after to the torrent olij Pharan (Waad Pharan), the bed of which is a 
quarter of a mile broad. On the '^Venth we turned foulhward, and palfed over a 
hill into the plain of Baharum, about five miles wide, having omy the mountains of 
Gah between us and the fea ; we travelled this day thirteen houi's. On the eighth we 
came into the valley of Tor, and in three hours to the palm grove of Tor (Nach-El-Tor). 
At the firit entering of it there is a fait fpring, the water,of it fpreads over the ground, 
and the fait making a cake on the furface, it looks like dry ground, which wms the 
occaiion of an accident to me, which is looked on as extraordinary, even among the 
Arabs, and is generally very difaftrous ; lor the camel going on this ground flipt and 
fell down, and 1 came olT ; it was well the ground was foft, for if a camel falls on 
fioncs he is certainly fpoiled. 

Tor is a finall village on the eaft fide of the Red Sea, and lies above a day’s journey 
near weft of Mount Sinai, fo that it is a day further to go by Tor than by the 
diredl road. Near it is a ruined caftle, inhabited by the Arabs ; the Greeks call this 
place Raiiho ('PaiPJ), which might have its n.'.me from being inhabited by fome 
of thofe people, calk'd by Ptokmy Raithenl^ tow’ards the mountains of Arabia 
Fcelix * ; it is inhabited by Arabs, and about twenty familieJi of the Greek church. 
The monks of Mount Sinai have a cuiivent here, to which they have foinetimes retired 
when they could not conveniently ftay at Mount Sinai ; only one prieft refides in it for 
the fervice of the church. 'I’herc are a feft of Mahometan Arabs here, called vSclem- 
inites, as it is faid from their having a particular regard for Solomon, as they have alfo 
for Abraham ; they feem to be the ancient inhabitants of the place, for they have the 
pririccipal moique to which ail the others go every Friday; and thefe in their prayers 
make mention of Solomon as well as Mahomet. It is poftible they may be defeendants 
of fom.c people in thefe countries, who in fome manner adhered to the Jewiflt religion; 
or perhaps may be of the race of Jethro the father-in-law of Mofes. About a league 
north of Tor is a well of good water, and all about it are a great number of date trees 
and feveral fprings of a fait warm water, efpecially to the fouth-eaft, where the monks 
have their garden. Near it are feveral fprings, and a bath or two, which are called 
the Baths of Mofes ; the Greeks as well as fome others are of opinion, that this ir Elim. 
The greateft curiofiiies at Tor are the productions of the Red Sea ; the fit .11 filli of it 
are different from thofe of the feas to the north of it ; but what are mofl peculiar to it,* 
are the feveral ftone vegetables, the Madreporm, a fort of coral, the fungi or iiiuflirooms, 
and the red pipe coral. I went to the houfe that belongs to the convent of Mount 
Sinai, where I was entertained by the prieft : 1 had a letter to the fteward of the con- 
vent, who being abfent, his fon came to me and brought me a prefent of fruit and 
Ihells, invited me to eat at his houfe, but excufing myfelf, he fent K provifions in 
for me. 

To the fouth of the town is a ruined caftle under an Arab governor ; and three or 
four miles to the fouth there is a village called Jebclee : beyond it is the bay of Raie, 
where the (hips going to Suez often ftay when the wind is contrary. They fay the 
Red Sea here is half a day’s failing over, though I think it cannot be above ten leagues. 

* tToftCk TW optyit ’AfxSuci m 'P«c«6<i>m. Ptol. v. C. 17* 
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Gppofite to Tor is Jebel Garib, and fouth of that is lebel Zeit, that is, the motilitam of 
oil, which they fay has its name from a healing wat there, which they think has the 
eflFeft of oil. I went twice into the Red Sea, fwimjfting over the groves, if 1 may fo 
call them, of coral or madreporae, which is fomew/iat dangerous, and pulled fcveral of 
them lip. I could not obferve that they were in sj^y part fofter at firft taking out than 
they are afterwards, but I took notice that they chi^'ged their colour in a very Ihort time ; 
fome that were redd,ilh to a deep yellow, and thole that were white to a pale yellow. I 
fiiv- none of the fungi, or tube coral growing : the latter is found at about the diftance 
of a day and a half; I got a finer piece of it than ever I faw, which fhews plainly how it 
grows with a round head like a colly-flower. 

On the ninth w'e purfued our' journey towards Mount Sinai. Crofling over the 
plain to the eall, and travcllinc: about fix hours, we lay near the entrance into a narrow 
vale, having joined fome company that w'ere going that way. .At Tor they demanded 
of me a fmail caphar, but 1 did not pay it, and a fheik that was in the company took 
four that were due to him on the road, and another four for Mount Sinai, becaufe his 
anceflor having afliftcd a merchant, who had like to have had a dangiTous fall at 
Mount Sinai, he gave him four medincs, which they have dem-anded of every one that 
has come ftnee to Mount Sinai ; fo dangerous a thing is it to give the Arabs money on 
any account whatfoever. We faw a hill within the reft, called Jcbel Mcfeka, where 
they fay there was formerly a convent. On the tenth we came to the torrent called 
Waad Hebran between the high hills of granite. I obferved fome inferiptions on the 
large rocks that lay abaut the valley, and after faw feveral fuch inferiptions at Mount 
Sinai ; there are many palm trees in this vale. We came to the fountain Hebran, which 
is a little running ftream ; and to fuch another half a mile further. We paffed through 
the country called Diar Frangi (the country of the Franks), becaufc they fay formerly 
the Franks ufed to come there. We had on tlie left Jcbel Mofinewm, that is, the hill 
where Mofes flept ; we had leftnhe convent of Pharan to the north, and going on, we lay 
out of the road in a little valley ; for they feenied to think there was fome danger here, 
probably being netir the Arabs of Mount Sinai. On the eleventh, after travelling 
fome time, we turned to the fouth-eaft, and went up a narrow vale called Negeb-IJouah, 
which has a gentle afeent, and water and palm trees in it, there^ being the bed of a 
winter torrent to the left. We here pafled over a fquare fpot cncompaffed with loofe 
ftones ; where it is faid they firft defigned the convent, but they pretend that the 
architeft by fome miracle was led to build it where it ftands. We went on and arrived 
at the Greek convent of St. Catharine’s, commonly called the convent of Mount Sinai, 
being on the foot of Mount Sinai, at the north-eaft fide of it. I was drawn up in a 
'machine, by a windlafs, about thirty feet high, and conveyed through a window into 
the convent. 'Fhe archbilhop of Mount Sinai was not here, but his deputy and the 
chief of the coAvent received me at the w'indow, and afked if 1 would go firft to my 
room, or to the church ; I went to the latter, where they fung a hymn, and 
conduced me to the flirinc in which the body of St. Catharine was depofited, 
and then fhewed me the way to the apartments they have allotted for ftrangers. 

CHAP. III. — Of Mount Sinai, and the Places about it. 

MOUNT Sinai in general, is called by the Arabs Jebel Mofes (the mountain 
of Mofes). It is one hill with two fummits : the Greeks divide the mountain into four 
parts. Half way up the mountain is a little plain. Between the two fummits to the 
north of it, is what they call Mount Horeb. To the foulu is the height called properly 

Mount 
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Mount Sinai. Mount Bench is a It <n" narrow hill to the weft of Horeb. Eaft of the 
g^eat convent, and at the eaft end >'f the narrow vale, which is north of Mount Horeb, 
is a round hill which the Greeks call the Mount of Mofes. It joins to Mount 
Sinai on the fouth, and to Mpunt E), ifteme on the nrth. ^ut the mountain is more 
commonly divided into Sinai propt dy fo called, and Horeb. 1 lhall fpeak of the 
feveral parts of’ Mount Sinai in pfoncr 1. as they are diftinguifiied by the Greeks. The 
convent of Mount Sinai is firuatei: on the north foot of Moupt Horeb, and weft 
of the Mount of Mofes ; for fo 1 chufe to exprefs myfelf, though the valley 
runs from the fouth-weft to the foi th-eaft. At a well in the convent, called 
the Well of Mofes, they fay, Mofes met the daughters of Jethro ; that on the 
Mount of Mofes ho was feeding the flock of Jethro his father-in-law ; and that 
in the fpot where now is the chapel of the Holy Biifli, adjoining to the eaft end of the 
great church of the convent, grew that tree which appeared to Mofes as if it burnt and 
was not conlunied, and out of which God fpakc to him. In a garden near, the fathers 
have planted a bramble, fuch as are common in Europe, and fay it was fuch a 
bufh in which this miracle was wrought ; though fuch brambles do not grow in thefe 
parts ; but they tell you that formerly they did. 'I'o the weft and feuth of Mount 
Sinai, and that part of it called Mount Serich, is a narrow vale, called the vale of Jah, 
that is, the vale of God. The vale to the weft is certainly tlie vale of Rephidim, where 
the Ifraelitcs encamj)ed when they came cut of rbe deferts of Sin. Here they fliew the 
rock which, they lay, Mofes ftruck, and the wr.f‘“rs flowed out, when God told him 
he would ftand before him upon the rock inHo"eO, which was After called Maflah and 
Meribah ; it is on the foot of Mount Serich, and is a red granite ftone, fifteen feet long, 
ten wide, and about twelve feet high. On both fides of it, towards the fouth end, and 
at top, the ftone, for abou' the breadth of eight inches, is difcoloured, as by the running 
of water ; and all down this part on- both fidcs and at top arc a fort of openings 
or mouths, f^'me of which rtfembie the lion’s mouth that is fometimes cut in ftone 
fpouts, but appear not to be the work of a tool. There arc about twelve on each fide, 
and within every one is an hori^jontal crack, and in fomc alfo a crack down perpen- 
dicflla^ly. 'I'hcre is alfo a crac.k from one of the mouths next to the hill, that extends 
two or three feet to the north, and all round the fouth end. The Arabs call this the 
ftone of Mofes; and they put herbs into thefe mouths, and give them their camels, as a 
fovereign remedy, as they think, in all diforders. It was in this valley that Ifrael fought 
with Amalek ; and at the fouth-well end of it, at the foot of Mount Sinai, is the convent 
of the forty martyrs, w'here the fathers have only a fervant who takes care of the 
large garden. Here are the only fruit trees in all thefe parts, which they have of 
alnu)ft all forts. EVom that they al'cend very high to the fouth-weft, up to the mi untain* 
of St. Catharine’s, and on the fummit of it, pretend to fltew the print in the rock whyre 
the body of that faint lay ; who being tied to a wheel at Alexandria, uiidtT the Emperor 
Maxentius, in order to be put to death, it is faid the wheel fnapped in pieces ; and being 
afterwards beheaded, her body (according to her prayer, tfiat it fho Id not come 
into the hands of infidels), they fay, was carried by angels to the top of t> ’s mountain, 
and was brought to the convent by the monks, foon after it was finifhet.. About a 
third of the way up is the I'pring of partridges, which the Caloyers fay was difeovered 
by. partridges, who flew after the body; when the monks refting there, who brought it 
down, and fullering with thirft, the birds all w'cnt to this fpring, by which means, as 
they fay, they found the water. This mountain is much higher than any other 
in thefe parts ; and when one is at the top of it. Mount Sinai norih-eaft of it appears 
but low. From the top of this high mountain I faw both the arms of the Red Sea, and 
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on the eafl: fide, a part of the fea fouth of this pronyntory ; and on the other fide into 
Arabia Felix. This hill is a fort of a fpdckleq (tone or marble, which may be 
reckoned among the granite kind ; many parts o£ which are dendrite (tones marked 
with beautiful figures of t^ccs ; as are alfo feme of /ne red graidte (lones of Mount Siriiu, 
but are inferior to thefc in beauty. f 

The vale of Jah docs not extend the wholf length of Mount Sinai and Horcb 
to the north, but opens into a plain near a leaguL? over every way, which is called the 
vale of Melgah. This alfo to the north opens into the vale of Raha, which is to the 
weft of the vale of the convcn’i that is between Mount llorob and Mount Epideme. 
Oppofite to the vale of Molgah to ilie north is the vale of flieik Salem ; it is to the weft 
of Mount Epifteine, of wkich I (hall have occafion to make menuon. Thefe two vales 
of Melgah and Raha, I take to be the defert of .Sinai, into which the children of Ifrael 
moved, before Mofes was called up into the mount j and they retr.ained here about two 
years. It is to be obferved that the fuinmit of Mount Sinai, where God gave the law, 
is not to be feen from either of them, and from very few places ; not from any that I 
could obferve to the north or north- weft, being hid by Mount lioreb. In the plain of 
Melgah is a well dug through the rock; and weft of llie val.‘ at Raha there is a 
narrow paifage to the eaft, between the mountains; and fiich an-jilur well is dug at the 
entrance of it, which is called lieor Aboufely. In this paiTa ’•e there is water and palm 
trees ; and it is probable the encampment of the children e.I liVael extended this way, 
which might be a part of the defert of Sitiai. From the fouth-ea»il corner of this vale 
there is a gentle afeent,, between Mount Sench and Mount tloreb, whielj leads up to 
Mount Horcb, palfes by the chapels of St. Pantelecmon and St. Johii Baptid, bctw'een the 
fummits of Mount Horeb, and fo goes into the little pl.tln between Mount Horeb 
and Mount Sinai. This is called the road of Scrich ; aitd, according to a tradition they 
have, it is very probable that Mofes went up to Mouttt this way being the caficft 
afeent of the three ways up to the mountain, and neareft to the fuppoll'd defert of 
Sinai. Coming out from this' road, into the vale of Rahah, about a furlong to the 
weft, is the fpot where they fay Aaron caft the head of the calf; for there being a hole 
in the rock fomewhat in the (hape of a head, they will have it that the head of the calf 
was caft there, which the Ifraolitcs worfhipped ; for thtjy (peak gf the head of this 
animal as the objeck of their adoration. Near it is an advanced rock, which feems to 
be formed naturally into fteps. They fay the idol was placed on it ; and certainly a 
fitter place could not be chofen to expqfe fuch an idol on, as it is feen from all the 
neighbouring vallies. On the north fide of the vale of Melgah, is a fort of a narrow 
bed of a winter torrent which the Greeks call Dathan and Abirain, and fay thofe fmners 
.were there fwallowed up by the earth ; but when this happened, they had left the 
defert of Sinai : and the laft place mentioned before this account is Hazeroch, in the 
defert of Parani 

It is conjedured by fome that the derivation of the name of Mount Sinai, is from 
(n^D) in the Hebrew, which fignifies a bu(h, on account of the dendrite ftones of 
this mountain, which are full of the figures of trees or (lirubs ; or, it might have its 
name from f*>mc part of it abounding in fuch (limbs. Sine, alfo in the Perfian lan- 
guage, fignifies a breaft ; fo that probably it has its name from the Hebrew, or from 
the other eaftern word, as Mount Sinai and Mount Catharine are the higheft hills in 
all thefe parts, and polTibly might be likened to the brealts of the human body. It is 
alfo in the eaftern writers often called Thor, by way of eminence, which fignifies a 
mountain ; and fnmetiines it is called 'I’hour Sinai, though fome ealtern writers pretend 
that both the mountains and the town had their name from a fon of Khmael. 
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The moft ufual way np to Moui t Sinai, is that which is called the way of the ileps, 
which begins at the convent on the north fide of Mount Horeb, the Heps are narrow, 
of the rough red granite of the mou\ tain : in the dilFcrent parts of which there is a great 
variety of granites, fomc being of i le grey kind. Afcendhig, one pafTes by a fine 
fpring, and after a chapel of St. iV ary, concerning which they have fome hiilofies. 
Further is a narrow gateway at a p?'' up the mountain, and beyond that a fecond. 
It is faid that all Chriflians ufed to . oceive the facrament on the top of Mount Sinai, 
and delivered a certificate to the keeper of the firft gatos that they had confeffed at the 
convent below ; and receiving another paper there, delivered it at the fecond gate, 
which is juft at the entrance into the little plain fpot between Horeb and Sinai, where 
there is a well and a pool of w-atcr to the fouth. I’o the weft is the road called the road 
of God (Derb Ic Jah), which has its name from the vale it leads down to, in wnich is 
the convent of the forty martyrs. To the north-weft is the road before-mentioned, 
which Mofes is thought to have ufed, called Derb Scrich ; it pafles between the little 
fummirs of Mount Horeb, which hill abounds in fmall Ihrubs and aromatic herbs, 
where they feed their cattle. There arc alfo among them feveral white thorn trees, 
which 1 had not I'een any where in the call, except about Antioch ; and if the monks 
had not detunnined it to a bramble, one would rather imagine this was the tree which 
is called a'«bufti, and alfo that this was the fpot, being a retired place and proper for 
paftiirage, whereas the other has no herbage about it ; but it is certain diat in Juftinian’s- 
time, when the convent was founded, the traditic.. was of the place of the convent,, 
though 1 <lon’t find that they had t’'is tradition in the EmprcTs Helena’s rime, who 
built a tower within (he fire of tnc prefent convent, when file came to this place from 
Jerulalem, and made thole fteps np lo Mount Sinai, of which there are ftill fome re- 
mains } though fome fay that flie founded the chapel of tiio holy bufii. 

About Mount Horeb (here are four "chape Is : St. John Baptift, the holy girdle of 
the Virgin Mary, St. Panleliemon, and St. Anne. On a height over St. Panteleimon, 
there is a long cell cut out of the rock where lit,/, fay two brothers, the fons of fome 
King, lived as hermits. And near Sr. John’s chapel is a building with three cells in it, 
which .belonged to a henuit of the name of Gregory. Returning to the plain, to 
the fouth-weft of it is a cell under a rock where St. Stephen a hermit lived. At the 
very firft afeent up to Mount Sinai, Irom the v.iie of Kiias, are two chapels adjoining 
to one another, dedicated to Elias and Eiilha, ami on the north fide of them is a chapel 
now ruined, dedicated to St. Marina. W’iihin the chapel of Elias there is a little grott, 
where they fay that prophet dwelt when he flcil to rhc. place : and. now the Arabs call 
ihe way to Jerufalein Derb I Icicle, which they told me fignified the j*oad of Elias. . 
Going up that ftcep afcenl to ?vlounl Sinai, fouthwai d, is the print or fliapc of a canu I’s 
foot, for which the Mahonietans have a great veneration, and they lay it is the print t)f 
the foot of Mahomet’s camel ; lor they have a ftory that he and his camel were taken 
by Gabriel up hito heaven, that another fool was in Cairo, the third in Alccca, and the 
fourth in Damalcus ^ and though fuch a camel muft have been of an extraordinary 
fize, yet the figure of this foot is no; bigger than ordinary'. A little higher is a great 
ftonc hanging out from tlu. rock, aud they have fome ftory that Elias w'as there forbid 
to go further, as to afeend higher was permitted only to Mofes. At length we arrived 
at the top of this mountain wtiich is but fmall. It confifts of two little fiinimits ; one at 
the landing-place, the other a little to the fouth ; on the latter is a fmall mofque under 
a rock, at the fouth-ca(l corner of it is a little grott, which is likewife a fort of a mofque 
in the pofleflion of the Mahometans. Here they fay Mofes failed forty days ; and tht;re 
is an imperfc6t Greek iufeription on the Hone, which fecius to be older than the begin- 
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ning of the Mahometan religion ; it is the tenth inlPription in the fifty-fifth plate. On 
the other fummit of the mountain, is the Greek church of our Saviour, and north of it 
a fmaller belonging to the Latins. According to the tradition they have in the country, 
Mofes received the law oir the fpot where thefe lurches are. I'o the north of thefc 
churchesi and adjoining to the church of the La/ns, is a great rock about nine feet 
fquare, which is almoft as high as the top of tVe church. It is foincwhat difficult to 
get to the top of it, being the very highcll point of the mountain. Under the welt 
fide of this rock is a cavity, in which any one may conveniently lie ; and from it there 
is a crack in the rock to the carf, through which one may fee the light. I'his is faid to 
be the place from whence Mofes faw tlic back parts of the Lord, when ho told him 
“ that he would put him into a clilt of the rock.” Kxodus xxxiii. re. 'I’he common 
people fay the rock inclined forward, that Mofes miglit not fee, a!id that lifting him- 
felf up to look, he left the imprefiion of his back in the top of the cell. I’hc Maho- 
metans have a great veneration for this place, and it is faid oftc ji I'actifice at it ; and 1 
faw the entrails of bcalls near their molque. In the top of the ir.ountain is a ciilcrn 
that was made above the ground, as may be I'uppofed to hokl the rain water, and an 
arched building, which might alfo be a ciftcni. They lay there were three ihoufand 
fleps from the convent to the top of the hill ; five hundred of which to the Ij'ring, one 
thoufand more to St. Mary’s chapel, five hundred to St. Klias’s I, iq^d i hence a 
thoufand to the top. Ealtof the mountain, at the foot ol it, is a liule valhy which is 
weft of the great valley, there being a riling ground between tlidm. '1 his is called the 
valley of Seer, and is the only place that retains any thing of the name of Mount Seer, 
which the Ifraelitcs are faid to have compall’td in their .travels about the wildernds, 
which might be a general name for many mountains. The north part of Mount Sinai 
is of red granite for above half way uj), all the roll being a granite of a ycllowilh 
ground, with fmall black grains in it, and the mountain at a dill anco* appears of two 
colours. 

Mount Epifteme, is fo called from a woman of that name, wlio lived on it with 
her hulband Galaktion, and afterwards a nunnery was founded there, the ruins of 
which arc ftill to be feen. At the fouth-weft corner of this mountain, at the cntfancc 
both into the valley of Sheik Salem, and into that of the convene from tlie valley of 
Rahah, there is a little hill called by the Arabs Araonc, and by the Greeks the taber- 
nacle of the telliniony, («' tS where they fay Aaron was confccrated, 

and where he firft offered up folemn prayers to Cod ; fo that if there is any regard to 
be had to this tradition, it is probable that on this very hill was placed the labeniacie of 
thetellimony of the congregation, which Mofes was ordered to place without the camp 
afsfr off. 

r In cue of the roads from the- convent to Suez, there is exaftly fuch another ftone^ 
as the rcjck (T Maffa and Mcribah in Rephidim, with the ffime fort of openings all 
down, and the figns where the water ran. I was delirous to pafs by it in my return, 
but unfortunately w'as led another way. I afked the Arabs about it, who told me it 
was likewife called the ftone of Mofes, and that they judged it had the fame virtues as 
the other. 'I’he firft account I had of it, I can very much depend upon, being from a ma- 
nufeript journal, writ by the prefent prefetto of Egypt from the Progaganda Fide, who 
went this journey with an Englifh gentleman now in London. The way to it is by the 
valley of Sheik Salem, being about fixteen mile.s from the convent to the north-weft. 
The rcal’on why I am lo particular is, becaufc it is faid that this muft be the rock Me- 
ribah, in the wilderncfs of Zin, or Kadcfli, which Mofes fmote twice, and the water 
came out abundantly, being after they returned into thefe parts from Eziongeber ; 
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though the father took no noti^v of this particular, but only relates what he obferved. 
About four hours from the coAi ;nt, m this road, is a ftone the Arabs pay a great 
refpeft to, having a tradition tl( •. Mahomet fat on it when he came to this convent. 
1 could find no tradition amongfi Vie monks that MaliomqJ: was born here, or was a 
fervant to the convent, as i'ome hai) faid, but found in a hiilory of the convent, that he 
was bom in the defects of Kinfi, :n Arabia Felix ; and that when he came to the' con- 
vent, he was honourably entertai ..J by them, a. id granted that jiatent of their privi- 
leges in particular, and of Chriftians in general, which was in their hands to the time 
of Sultan Selim, who ellecming it too precious a.trcafure to be in their poffdlion, took 
it from them, and granted them one under his own Iiand in the fame terras. 'I'licy 
liave great privileges granted in this* patent ; but the conditions proved to be hard, to 
give food to all comei :.. A copy of it may be feen in the lad chapter, tranflated from 
tile modern CJrei k. 'J’he famous Sinaic infeription, mentioned by Kircher, is on a fmall 
done about half a mile to the w'elt of the convent, at the foot of Mount Horcb. Some 
have faid that Jercmliih hid under it the veflcls of the temple ; but the place where he 
depofited them w'as at Mount Nebo. Others, with lefs appearance of truth, fay that 
Mofes and Aaron are buried under it. It is faid iht* Arabs have fometimes feen a light 
about it, and imagining the ftone to have a virtue in it, have broken off pieces from it, 
as a remedy taki.'iiasa powder, when they are not well, and fo the infeription is almoft 
entirely defaced. However, 1 faw enough of it to be affured that it is the fame 
infeription that is in Kircher, of which I hud a ■'opy by me, which he fays was com- 
pared by two or three perfons*. I’herc are on many of the rocks, both near 
thefe mountains and in the road, a great number of mferiptions in an ancient cha- 
mber ; many of them 1 copied, and obferved that moft of them were not cut but 
ftained, making the grani*'' of a lighter colour, and where the ftone had fcaled, I 
could fee the llain had funk into the ftone. I obferved one particularly that is a black 
ftone both within and without, and the infeription is white. 

There arc other convents and chapels about the mountains, befides thofe I have 
mentioned ; as at the north end of the olive garden of the forty martyrs, is the chapel 
and Cell of St. Onuphrius, the laitcr being under a rock. On the foutli fide of the 
valley* of Mclgah is the convent of the apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul, where the 
monaftcry keeps a fervant. On the eaft fide of it is the ruined convent of Sr. Mary 
of David. Oppofite to this, over the hills to the weft, is the valley of 'lelch, a 
pleafant retired place, where there Is much water, and feveral gardens. Here i; the 
fmall convent of St.Cofinas and Damiaiuis, in which there is a fervant. I'o the nortli. 
there is a ruined building, called by the fathers the prifon of St. John Climax, from a 
cell of that hermit under a rock that is beyond it. This prifon was a fort of a Con- 
vent, to which they fometimes feat their monks to do penance ; and under it a 
fmall grott in the rock. They were at firlt hermits here, and it is ftlid that the her- 
mits of this place and of St. Saba (the convent I fuppc.ffe near Jerufaiein) petitioned the 
Emperor Juftinian to build them a convent, which he accordingly did. 

The Emprefs Helena feems to have laid the firft foundation of the great convent, 
in a tower fhe built, probably for her own convenience, when flie came here, as well 
as for the monks ; it is in the heart of the convent, where the archbilhop’s lodgings 
now arc ; it is ftill called St. Helen’s tower, and has in it three chapels. This convent 

* The Greeks call this infeription rf*j*(*«l*i (the words of God engraved.) This infenption 

may be feen in Kircher’s PruJroinus Copticus. 
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is built on a defdent, but the defign feemed to have |been to raife the lower part by a 
great number of arches, many of which remain,' and to have built the firft floor on a 
level, and railed two more on it ; for the walls rowfA have three tiers of windows or 
holes: there is nothing of ancient building butthefeAvallsand arches, and the church, 
which are well built, of large hewn ftone of a coa/fe red granite. The walls are fix 
feet thick, fomc part of them are ruined, efpecially almoft all the fouth fide, which is 
rebuilt of rough ftone. There is a walk all rouAd, on the top of the walls ; the old 
gate now built up is on the weft fide ; there is fome fign of a Greek infeription over it, 
but fuch as I believe would not bfe legible, if any one could come near it. They enter 
from the garden by a finall door, the great door never being opened but when the 
archbifliop firft comes to the convent. Before it there is a court walled round, with 
the entrance built up, to keep the Arabs, from it, left they fhould force their way in ; 
fo that all the people are drawn up to a window about forty feet high. The convent is 
very irregular and ill built, of unburnt brick : the walls having little fquare towers at 
each corner, and in the middle of each fide, 'rhe whole is two hundred and fifty-five 
feet long, from eaft to weft, and about one hundred and fifty-five feet broad from north 
to fouth. They have their mills, bakehoufes, and all offices that arc neceflary for 
people who muft have every thing within themfelves. The great church of the tranf- 
figuration is on the loweft ground of the convent, towards the nortb-caft corner ; it 
confifts of a nave, an ifle on each fide built lower, and three chapels on the outfide, 
built ftill lower than the iiles ; the roof of it is of cyprefs, covered with lead, and feems 
to be as old as the tim^ of Juftinian ; for on the beams are fome inferiptions to the 
honour of Juftinian and his Emprefs Theodora, whofe pictures are likewife in Mofaic, 
over the arch of the femicircle of the high altar. There aVe two rows of columns in 
the church, which I difeovered to be of the coarfe granite ; for they are plaiftered 
over ; the capitals are all diflferent, though doubtlefs made for the church ; fome of 
them are bad imitations of the Corinthian order. The eaft femicircle has round it 
three degrees of feats like fteps, and in the middle the archiepifcopal chair ; they fay, 
by fome miracle they were formerly forbid fitting in it, fo now they put the tabernacle 
on it, in which are preferved the holy myfleries. The church was very beautifully 
paved ; but being deftroyed by fomc Turks, who thought to find rreafurcs, it was as 
beautifully repaired in the laft century, under the Archbilhop Athanafius ; and there 
is in it a great variety of beautiful and coftly marbles, brought from Damafeus. 
There is an inclofed portico before the church, and a tower feems to have been 
defigned at each end, over the chapels at the comer. This church is probably a very 
perk 6 t model of an ancient Greek church. On the partition between the high altar 
and ike church is a marble cheft adorned with reliefs of foliages, in which are preferved 
the , relicks of St. Catharine. Among them is the ikull which probably is imperfeff, 
bccaufe it is not taken out, and the left hand very perfe^l, having on the fingers feveral 
lings ; and is adorned with pearls. The Greeks fay the whole body is in it, which 
may be much doubted. Adjoining to the eaft end of the church is the chapel of the 
holy bufli, which, they fay, grew where there now lies a white marble ftone under the 
altar, which they kifs with great devotion ; no one entering into the chapel without putting 
off their Ihoes. To the north of this is a chapel, and there is another on the fouth fide 
of it ; the latter is called the chapel of the holy fathers ; and it appears by a Greek 
infeription, that twelve martyrs are there buried, who are fuppofed to be of the number 
of the forty thoufand martyrs. About the convent arc fixteen other chapels ; one of 
which is in the garden, adjoining to the dormitory of the archbilhop and monks, who 
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ire laid in a houfe built above g ound« without being inhumed ; and the archbiihops 
only have the honour of coffins. 

They have two wells in the coi^ivent, one is called ilic well of Mofes, the water of 
which is cold, and ufed in fuinmer, the other, the well of the holy buffi, which is 
not fo cold, this they drink in the v'inter. All tlieir fpriag*s and wells depend much on 
the rain : and in the valleys, between the fummits of Mount Horeb, they have built 
walls to keep the water fron*. aning off, tlv.it it may fink down and fupply their 
wells ; notw'ithflianding this they want water for molt of their gardens, by reafon. 
that the rains of late years have not been plentiful*; and many of their trees die on 
that account. 

'J'he patriarchs of Conffantinople when depofed, have often been baniffied to this 
convent. If I do not miltake, Athanafius was of this monaffery ; and 1 was informed 
that Sergius was a monk here, who was an accomplice with Mahomet ; and I fuppofe 
is the fame perfon that affifted him in completing the Alcoran, and the fyftem of the 
Mahometan religion. 

The convent is exempt from all jurifdidlon, and is governed by a biffiop, who has 
the title and honours of an archbiffiop ; he is eleflcd from their own body, by the 
monks of this convent, and the convent at Cairo, and goes to Jerufalcm to be confe- 
crated by the patriarch. Under him there is a fuperior that fuperintends under the 
archbiffiop when lie is prefent, and governs in his abfence ; but does very little without 
confulting in a meeting that is compofed of feven or eight either of the oldelt 
men, of greateft judgment, or of thofe w'ho have done molt fervice to the convent, 
whether priefts or lay-brothers, no office or feniority entitling any one to be a mem- 
ber of it *. 

In Cairo they are govi'rncd by an archimandrite, which is the title of thofe who arc 
fer over the monks that are abfent from the principal convent, and are in any city ; 
and he, in the abfence of the archbiffiop beyond the fca, is the perfon that governs the 
whole affairs of the convent. About two hundred years ago, having been diffatisfied 
with their lad archbiffiop, they chofe a fuperior under the title of goumonos, which 
is the name they give to fuperiors of convents, and they remained under this govern- 
ment* for eighteen years. The members of the convent are prielts, deacons, or lay- 
brothers ; the latter are employed in fuperintending, or ferving about all donieffic 
affairs. Their manner of living is very rigid, and kept more ftrid'tly to than in any 
other convent ; they, never cat fleffi, and in lent, nothing that is the produce of fleffi, 
as cheefe or the like ; and they are permitted to eat oil and Ihell-fiffi only on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and feaft days, in lent ; no Greek being allowed to cat any ether fiffi during 
that feafon : and any one may conclude how coarfely they fare, when I hardly fava any 
other diffies there than rice ill dreffed with oil, vinegar, and onions, and fometimes 
with onions and dried fiffi, the fame fort of fifli drelfcd in a foup, dried horfe beans 
fodden in water, fallad, and cheefe. They have two fevere falls, which as many as can 
obferve ; they eat nothing from Thurfday evening to Saturday in the^ afternoon, on 
Eailer eve ; and from Sunday evening to Affi-Wednefday in the afternoon. 

The fervice of the Greek church here is performed with much greater decency than 
ever 1 faw it in any other place, and, it is probable, molt agreeable to the aacieiit 

• TIic fuperior of the convent they call I’ht* fuperior they chofe In the place of an archbifliop 

was called the common title of thofe who prefide over convents. The priells they call 

TThe deacons AiaV-ovoi. 1 he lay brothers KaXoyf'goi, which according to they pronunciation 
of is Caloyeroi. Their meeting or chapter they call i! 
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cuilonis of the Greek church } for though the con ent, as they fay, has been twice 
rifled, and the monks obliged to fly, yet they foon etumed again, fo that there has 
been a conflant I'ucccffiou ; and fome years paft theyjretired to Tor, not being able to 
fupport the Arabs. They ought certainly to perform their offices well, for it is their 
w'hole employment. The offices are very long, but they (horten them by faying them 
very fall, which one may conclude from their often faying Kyric Elcyfon forty times 
without drawing breath. Their offices take up great part of their time. In lent they 
rife at midnight, and perform certain devotions, celebrating the facrament only four 
times a week, from nine to elevfin, wlicn they dine. At other times they do not rife 
at midnight, but begin to celebrate before day. They have fervice at four in the 
afternoon, and when it is over, they fup and go early to repofe. Jullinian fent them 
a hundred valfals from the Red Sea, and as many more from Egypt, to ferve the con- 
vent *, they were formerly much iucrcafod, hut they deftroyed one another in fome 
contentions they hud, fo that about the convent there arc nof forty families : there 
are of them at Tor and other parts, the Arabs not defiring they fliould be all together 
left they fliould be too hard for them : thefe the convent fupplies with bread. ()iie is 
always within the convent, to take care of the large mofque, the Mahometans would 
have near their great church, and they have one or two more within their walls for 
fome fervices. 'I'hefe valfals take care of their gardens, and Jo other aflairs for them as 
they have occaflon. 

When pilgrims arrive at the convent, a caloycr or lay- brother is appointed to attend 
on them, to prepare their provifions in a place apart, which is ferved in their chamber. 
They are fliewn all the cfiapels and offices of the convent, the library, where there are 
a few manuferipts, hut I faw none that were rare. They have many Greek books of 
the firft printing. The pilgrims commonly attend the fervice of the church twice a 
day, and on fome certain days they dine in the refedory with the monks ; and foon 
after they arrive, being conJutfed from the church to the refectory, they perform the 
ceremony of walhing the feet, as they do at .ferufalcm. If the pilgrim is in orders, 
a prieil performs that ceremony ; 1 had that honour done me by the fuporior. One 
of the monks, after this ceremony is over, holds a balm and urn to wafli the hands, and 
then fprinkles the pilgrims with rofe water; if it is a lay perfon, one of the lay monks 
performs thefe ceremonies, the whole focicty fitting in the hall, and chanting hymns. 
'I’hcy fit at the table half a quarter of an hour before they rife up to fay grace ; one of 
them reads at a delk all the time of dinner, and a father regulates by a bell the por- 
tions he is to read. On the archbifhop’s table, at the upper end, was a covered plate 
with bread in it, and on each fide two fmall filver cups of water ; one of the pnefls 
parried the plate round, all prefent taking a piece of bread. In like manner the cups 
were carrii-d round, which are filled with wine when they have plenty ; every one 
drinks a little oyt of them. After this they went and fat on each fide of a paflage, at 
the iipjxT end of which is the archhifliop’s chair# Hi.re they remain fome time and 
difeourfe ; every one taking a plate of wlu^at or peafe out of bafkets that are placed 
there, and picking them clean ; probably with an intention to infinuate, that even 
their diverflons (jught to be attended with fome ufeful actions. We went to the arch- 
bi (hop’s apartments, where colli !e and other refrefhmcnis were ferved, and the book 
of benefactors was fhe-.vn ; it being cuftomary to give foineilning after this ceremony is 
performed. 

On Palm Sunday they expofed the relicts, and about nodn I fet out with a caloyer 
to go up the mountain. JScing let down by the window, we afeended up to the plain 
of Stt Elias, that divides the iummits of the two raountalas. We vilited all the parts 
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of Horeb, and went op to the toi of 'Mount Sinai, and came down again to the plain 
of St. Elias, and lay there in the chapel of that Saint. I’he next day we went along 
the valley, between tlie two hills to the weft, and defeended the fteep hill to the 
convent of the martyrs. We after begun to afeend the mountain of St. Catharine, which 
was a fatigue that lafled four hours. From the top I had a fine view all round, and 
defeended to the convent of the martyrs, where we repofed that night, after a day 
of great labour. The next day v went along the valley of Rcpjtidim, and came to 
the convent of the apoftles, in the valley of Melgah, and from it went over the hill 
to the wed. We came to the conven? of St. Cofuias 5nd Damianus in a valley, where 
we faw all the remains of convents and hermitages. The next morning we returned 
into the plain, and faw feveral things in the way to the convent ; and 1 went to Jebel 
Mi)ujeh, to the foiiih-ead of it, which is of grey granite; and was drawn up again into 
the convent. On Good Friday the relicts were again expofed. 'I’he next day I role 
after midnight to fee the ceremonies of the church, and fet out again to go a fccond 
time up Mount Sinai, which at firft they made fome diflicultics of, being contrary to 
their ufual cudoins ; but I had a delire to go up another way, by which they fay Mofes 
ufed to afeend the mountain ; it is called Derb Seritch ; fo I went to the lop of Mount 
Sinai a fecund time. 

On Eaftci* Sunday I role foon after midnight to fee their ceremonies. All being over 
about day-break, we went to the archbilliop’.>. apartments, where jhey broke tlicir 
feverc fad, by eating ('ggs boiled hard, and eh efe ; and coffee was ferved round, 
'i’ho monks feemed extri'mely plcafeJ that their Lent was over, »vorc very' chcarful, fung 
hymns in their chambers, and went to repofe. We all dined together in the refectory 
about ten in the morning ; and coffee being ferved in the paffage, I was invited to the 
lujjcrior’s room, and fron; tlience we all went to pafs fon\e time in the garden. They 
had aJked me if I would perform our fervice on Eaftcr-day in a chapel that is allotted 
for that purpofe ; there being one for the Roman Catholics, and, if 1 miltake not, 
andthcr lor all other profifiions. 

As to the natural hidory of this country, there is little to he added to what 1 have 
already remarked. I faw few trees, except the acacia, which llie Arabs here call 
cyalc, and 1 believe is the fame that is called I'ount in Egypt ; it is certain that, they colleft 
the gum acacia from it. Some parts of the defert abound in fmall fhrubs 'i'Jiere are 
very few birds in this country, where there is lo little food ibr them. I obferved fome 
flocks of large dorks witli black wings, which were jtrobably changing their climate and 
going to the north againd the fuinmer. Of wiki beads, they have only a tew tygers, or 
leo};ards, being a fmall fpoited fort they call g.in.o-pardali, fome antelopes, hares. 
Wolves, and ahciias. 

CHAP. IV. ~ Of ihc Journey cf ihc ChUJren oflfracJ. 

TO the account of Mount Sinai, and that part of Arabia, 1 fliall add iotnething con- 
ccrnijtg the journey of tlie children of Ifrael out of the land of Egypt. 

There arc four roads f’-oni Cairo to the north part of the Red Sea j one called Derb 
Ejfj vf is the farthed to the north, and continues a confiderable way along the plain to 
the north, iiorth-)jor;h-ead, then afcemiuig between fir.all. hills, it paffes by the 
niouiuains called llauhebi, and d'-Jeends, as 1 was informed, from the north to 
Adjerou e, which is to the north-no. ili-wed of the Red Sea ; thougli 1 have fome roafoa 
10 dcifht, if it do« s not coitte imo the common road to the wed (»f Adjeroute, hi the 
narrow pals about llaniaiibihara, where I was Ihewn a road coining in ead of the 
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road of the Hadjees or pilgrims. The fecond^ roadi called Derb Hadjar, afcends up 
the hills to the fouth from thofe burial places near Caif'o, called Keid Bey ; goes on ealt 
of thefe as on a fort of a plain, having in many parts little hills on each fide, and a 
range of hills at fome dillance to the fouth, and at length going in between the hills, 
a little beyond a valley, called Tearo Said, paflcs a very narrow defilee, called Hara- 
minteleh, and then coming into a fort of open plain, having Mount Attakah on the 
fouth, it leads to Adjeroute. - At I'earo Smd, a third road Derb-el-Hadjee (the way 
of the pilgrims) comes into the lafi, having gone north to the Birke or lake, eight 
miles from Cairo ; from which place, it afcends the low hills to the call;, and continues 
on them. The molt fouthem road is Derb Toueric, being fouth of thofe hills on which 
are the two lafi roads, and as I fuppofe, pafles between the two ridges of mountains 
Attakah and Gewoubee, which are the two hills on the weft of the Red Sea, next to 
Suez, and paffes over the fouth part of Mount Attakah, and fq by the fca fhore leads 
to Suez, or direfrly to Adjeroute. It is moil probable that the Ifraelites went by the 
firfl road Derb Ejenif, becaufe it comes out from the mountains ncareft to the wildernefs 
of £tham or Shur, which appear to be the fame from Exodus xv. 22. and Num- 
bers xxxiii. 8. The firft bom were flain the night of the fourteenth of the month Abib, 
that is, the night before the day of the fourteenth, and they were thrufl out the morn- 
ing of the fourteenth ; and the people of Ifrael being probably gathered together to go 
away (according to Pharoah’s promilp) on the eaft of the Nile, oppofite to Memphis, 
that day they might go north, leaving the land of Ramefas ^ for^l rather fuppofe it to 
be a country than any particular town, and it feems to be the country about Heliopolis, 
now called Matarea. And they came to Succoth, which might be about a village 
called Chanke, about five hours or ten miles north of Cairo, and near this place there 
is water of the canal, with which they might provide themfelves. We may fuppofe 
they fet out the night after the fifteenth j they then encamped in Etham, in the edge 
of the wildernefs, that is in the edge of the wildernefs of Etham ; or it might be at a 
winter torrent called Etham, which might give name to the wildernefs, and be at the 
edge of it. This muft have been about the north of the R ed Sea, and probably 
inclining to the north-eaft of it. They were ordered to remove from Etham, and to 
turn again unto Pihahiroth, oppofite to Baalzephon, Exodus xivi 2. before it, before 
Migdol, Numbers xxxiii. 7; between Migdol and the fea, before Baalzephon by the 
fea. Exodus xiv. 2. and the Egyptians overtook them encamping by the fea, l^fide 
Pihahiroth, Exodus xiv. 9. They turned agsun to Pihahiroth, a place they had been 
at before, probably the old Cleopatris, fomething nearer the defeent from the moun- 
tains. Befide, or on the fide of this place they were encamping, it may be a little to 
‘ the fouth'fouth-wefi, over againfi: Baalzephon, which might be Arfinoe, and be fo 
called from fome extraordinary worfhip in it of the fun or Baal, 'i'hey were encamps 
ing by the fea’, probably to the weft of it, before Migdol, and between it and the 
fea. Migdol might be the ancient Heroopolis, which 1 fuppofe to have been where 
Adjeroute is ; fo that the Egyptians coming down the hill, in the road called Derb 
Ejenef, and feeing that they could Ihut up any retreat both to the north and weft. 
Pharaoh might well fay of them “ They are entangled in the land, and the wildernefs 
hath Ihut them in.” We may fuppofe that the Ifraelites marched moft part of the 
night ; for it is faid the Egyptians came not near the Ifraelites all the night ; and that 
the Lord catlfed the fea to go back by a ftrong eaft wind all that night ; and probably 
towards the morning the waters were divided, and the children of Ifrael went into the 
midft of the fea ; and in the morning watch, the Lord troubled the hoft of the Egyp- 
tians } and Moles ftretching out bis hand, the waters came again and overwhelmed 
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tlie Egyptians. It is probable that the Ifraelites went on the weft fide of the Red Sea» 
till they came to the afcent over he fouth part of Mount Attakah, in Derb Touerik ; 
for fucii a great number of people to pafs fuch a road would take up much time ; fo 
here it is probable the watere were divided, aind that they^pafted over to a point near 
the fprings of Mofes, which makes out a great way into the fea, within which the ihips 
now lie at anchor. And the tradition in the country is, that the Ifraelites paflecT over 
where the ftiips anchor. The Rv . Sea lies hei-e pretty near ngrth-eaft, and fouth- 
weft ; and the Lord fent a ftrong caft wind all that night, by which he caufed the fea 
to go back ; but then he alfo divided the waters, ana made the fea dry land. The 
waters might be faid to be on their right, if the fea had retired by the natural caufes 
of wind and tide ; though it could not well be faid to be a wall to them on the right, 
as it could by no means be faid to be a wall to them on the left, if all the water was 
retired to the fouth-weft or to the right ; but the waters ftood on a heap, and were a 
wall to them on their right hand and on their left. The Ifraelites landing here, might 
drink of the wafers of Ein Moufeh (the fprings of Mofes) which might from this have 
the name continued among the Jews by tradition, who might after vifit thefe places, 
and fo it might become the common name when Chriilianity was eftablilhcd. They 
then went three days journey into the wildcrnefs of Etham, or Shur. The wildemefs 
of Shur might be the fouth part of the wildemefs of Etham ; for about fix hours from 
the fpring of Mofes, is a winter torrent called Sedur, and there is a hill to the caft 
higher than the reft, called Kala Sedur (the fort: .'fs of Sedur) from which this wil- 
demefs might have its name. In thefe three days they found *?o water ; but meeting 
with a fpring of bitter waters, Mofes being ordered to throw a tree into them, they 
were made fweet, and the place was called Marah. About four hours north of 
Corondcl, and about fixteen fouth of the fpring of Mofes, is a part of the moun tain 
to the weft cal.U?d Le Marah, and towards the fea is a fait well called Birhammer, fo 
that this is j mbably the place ; five or fix hours a day being a fufficient march with 
women and children, when they faw their enemies drowned, and were in no fear, 
and in fcarch of water, which they could not find. They removed from Marah, and 
came unto Elim, and in Elim were twelve foutitains of water, and three-fcore and ten 
jxilm-trecs. About four hours fouth of Le Marah is the winter torrent of Corondel, 
in a very narrow valley, full of tamariik-trecs, fome palm-trees, and there is tolerable 
water about half a mile weft of the road. Beyond this about half an hour, is the 
winter torrent called Dieh-Salmeh, and an hour or two further is the valley or torrent 
of Wouffet, where there are feveral fprings of water that arc a little fait. I am inclined 
to think that one ot them, but rather Corondcl, is Elim, becaufe it is laid afterwards 
they removed from Elim, and encamped at the Red Sea ; and the way from Cprondel to ‘ 
go to the valley of Baharum is part of it near the fea, where 1 was informed there was gogd 
water, and fo probably the Ifraelites encamped there. If the Ifraelites had encamped at 
Tor, which many would have to be Elim, near the well of frelh water, which is no 
more than half a league from the fea, and almoft within the view of it, it would 
hardly have been faid that they went afterwards and encamped at the Red Sea ; and 
the fait waters there, called the fprings and baths of Mofes, are not a mile from the 
fea. Suppofing then Corondcl to be Elim, it is probable they went this way by the 
fea into a long valley (which may be the defert of Sin), that extends away to Tor, and 
to the fouth to the fea, being about two or three leagues wide in fome parts, and is 
between two ranges of hills, one to the eaft, die other to the weft, towards the fea ; 
’and it is not improbable that the children of Ifrael ihould encamp about Tor, where 
there is good water } and this might give occafion fi>r the name of thofe fprings. It 
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was in the wildcrnefs of Sin that God gave them manna ; from Tor one goes eaft to 
the valley of Hcbran, which is a winter torrent betw i?en high hills, 'fhcre are feveral 
fprings in it of excellent water, and I faw there two wells. This probably is Dophkah, 
where the Ifratlitcs encamped when they took their jouiTtey out of the wildemefs of 
‘Sin, Numbers xxxiii. la. From this valley the road is over the mountains to the eaft, 
into the pleafant valley of Boucrah, about half a mile broad, between high hills. There 
was water near it, bijt having failed, the Arabs have left thofe parts. This probably is 
Alufli, where they encamped when they departed from Dophkah, Numbers xxxiii. 13. 
From this place the road is over a Iw'ight between the mountains, and leads into the 
valley of Rahah, part of the fuppefed defert of Sinai. I'Vom the defert of Sinai, they 
went into the defert of Zin, which I'cems to be a general appellation for a great extent 
of defert amd hills ; and Kadeflt and Paran arc uled promifcuoully for the fame del'ert. 
Numbers X. 12. Numbers xx. 1. Numbers xxxiii. 36. ; but , notwirhftanding it is 
probable that different parts of it were called more cl’pccially by ihefe names. Paran 
feems to have been to the fouth, about the’ hill they now call Pharan, and a M’inter 
torrent of the fame name, which are to the fouih-weft. To this part the Ifraclites 
went, when they came to the defert of Sinai ; and when they returned from Kzion- 
geber into the defert of Zin, we find them at Kadclh, which feems to have been a par- 
ticular part of the defert of Paran to the eaft, Numbers xiii. 26. where Mofes ftruck a 
rock a fecond time, and the water ^owed out. This is fuppoft'd to be eight hours 
north or north-north-weft of Mount Sinai ; and to this part the fpies returned from 
viewing the proniilcd land. It is probable, Jebel 'I'e is Mount Hor, which exte-nds 
near to £lana, fuppofed to be Ailath, to the fouth-caft of which Kzion-geber feems to 
have been, the plains of that place being mentioned after thofe of Ailath, when the 
children of Ifrael journeyed towards the promifed land ; and when they turned back 
again, it is faid that they came into the wildcrnefs of Zin, which is Kadefli, iis probably 
all the defert had that name to the weft of the caftern gulf of the Red Sea. It is then 
faid they removed from Kadcfti, and pitched in Mount Hor. This feems to be in their 
return again towards the promifed land *, fo that Mount Hor muft have l^een mrar 
Kadefh, and near F.zion-geber. Mount Scir alfo is mentioned, and their enconiDafiing 
that mountain, that is going to the weft, fouth, and eaft of it ; and I think it may be 
doubted whether this was a general denominaiion for levcral mountains, or one ridge 
of mountains ; and if the latter, whether it might not be the fame as Mount Hor, fo 
called from the Horims, who were the fiill inhabitants of it, and were /'ucccedcd by the 
children of Efau 1 , who coming there, it might have from him the name of Scir, which 
figuifies hairy, and fo be called fometimes Hor, and at other times Seir. 

CHAP. V . — From Mount Sinai to Siicz^ Grand Cairo, Rojcllo, and Alexandria, ^ 

ON Eaftcr Sunday in the evening, 1 was dt-fired to meet the fathers in the great 
church of the convent of Mount Sinai, w'here they begun a form of chanting and pray- 
ing for our fafe journey to Cairo, repeating the fame ceremony all round the fix and 
twenty chapels in the convent. The fuperior invited me to fup at his chamber, and 
prefenied me with views oi the convent ; this being a certain form they go through 
with all pilgrims, the.fuperior fupplying the place of the archbifhop. I made him, as 
ulual, a prefent in money, and to the priefts, deacons, officers, and to all the convent, 
a finall fum, vifiung many of them \ and feveral came to fee me, and brought me pre- 
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fents of natural curiofities of the Red Sea, and of the country about, as they obforvcd 
I made colle&ions in that way. The ribxt day, the twenty-third of April, after having 
been at the church and the chapel of the holy bufli, the fiiperior and many of the con- 
vent went with me to the window, where I took leave of them, was let down, and 
began my journey towards Cairo. We went only two hoars that day, the Arabs not 
having every thing ready for their camels. On the 24th we went in the fame way we 
came. We foon defcejtded the v. ey where they fay the convent was firft defigned, 
and turning to the weft in the other valley we came in, after travelling about a mile, 
we turned out of that road to the north, afeending the fandy vallws between very low 
hills, called Jcbel Lefany. I faw the houfes the ‘Arabs had built for their corn, but 
they had left the place for want of water. We came into a large plain called Waad 
Aie, from whence the road goes to the convent of Paran. ^'hey told me that the part 
of (he defert towards the convent was very much infefted with a large yellow horiter, 
railed dembeh, that fti’ngs the bcafts as well as men, and canfes a very troublefome 
J'welling for five or fix days, if they do not apply a white eariii and vinegar. Poflibly 
the village of Pharan, mentioned by Ptolemy, might be in this place. Near it is ihe 
i'mall high hill of Pharan, or Paran, which is fo often mentioned in the old teftanient, 
that w-e may conclude the children of Ifrael encamped there for a confiderable time j fo 
that in this great promontory between the two gulfs, Sarracene Teems to have been to 
the weft and north, the Pharamitjc to the ea.ll and fouth, and polfibly Munichiaiis 
might be in the middle between them. Purfuii*" our journey, we' pafled by a hill 
called Laifli ; and in the evening a prieft of the convent going to Cairo overtook us. 
On the twenty-fifth wc paffed through the valley of Bareach, where I faw two or three 
inferiptions, and there was'iain water preferved in cifterns. Near this place, we came 
into the road we left going to Tor ; four or five Arabs joined company with us, and 
we were moleftcd by one who pretended to dematid a fine becaufc three perfons, as he 
tliought, came together from the convent ; for the Arabs have a law that if three 
camels depart at the fame time, the convent ftitdl be obliged to pay thirty piafters ; 
which I fuppofe is defigned to prevent any one Arab with feveral camels, monopolizing 
the whole bufinefs of conveying the monks, 'I'his day wc had a hamfeen wind, but 
it wl? not very bot, as it did not conic from the fouth-weft. On the twenty-fixth we 
came to Jebel Te, which, as I obferved, may be Mount Hor, where Aaron died. Faf- 
fing along the valley to the weft ward, which is to the fouth of Mount Te, I faw a few 
letters cut on a ftone, and the figures of two perfons on horfeback } and I had feen 
fuch a one alfo in the valley of liebran. On the twenty-feventh we came to Corondel, 
where having unloaded the camels, I went on one of them, with two Arabs, to Pharaoh*s 
baths (Hamam Pharaone), of which I have given an account, and returned again to the 
caravan before night. On the twenty-ninth in the morning, there was a very thick fo^, 
which 1 had rarely .fecn in thefe countries ; and pafliog by the fountains of MofeS in 
the morning, found the waters warm. We arrived at the ferry of Suez, and as it 
was very hot, 1 pitched my tent, and the ftieik of Naba and feveral Arabs came under 
the flieltcr of it, and took the refrefhments of coffee and tobacco. A Tartar of the 
paflia’s, who was there about the affairs of the cuftom-houfe, and was acquainted with 
iny interpreter, came over with a boat to meet us, and carried us to the bther fide. 

1 was under a neceftity of ftaying in Suez fume days, to wait for a caravan, and found 
the vermin fo troublefome, that I was obliged to lie on the top of the houfe, on the 
terrace, though the dews fell very plentifully j but this was not all, for I was forced to 
leave my room early in the afternoon, and fit on the terrace, to avoid being annoyed ; 
for though the bugs ufually come out only by night, yet 1 oWerved here that they be- 
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£GYPT is divided into three 

again fubdividcd into provi^ ^ 
by camifs. Thofe that are un<^^;t||e 
dependent on a fangiak, and are J a 

called caihiflics. 

A fangiak is a governor, under whofe {laiidiatd.:<^ '4p^|^^.>'^^ 
of the province were obliged to rank themfdvdst. ^ha^^ 
snon them. I '' - 

The prcfent diviiion,of the country, accdnctiug afi h'js.cdiiiii 

the ' ’■ *'• • • " • i. V. . ^ , -v. 
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travellers 

country fouth of Cairo, in which there arc fix 
Delta are Garbieh to the norih'Weft, and Menouheh to 'iil’i 
the weft is Baheira, under which' is the cafhifiic of ^ 

and Manfoura, which I think is called DequahaliC} and 

Kalioub is a fixth. . 'f V.‘: • •v'': 

In Middle»^gypt on the eaft is only Atfieh. On the are Gizf^ Falnniejif* Bti^ 
nefuief, Minio, and as it is faid, Archemounain and Mahfaloath, thdi;ig|k4i$|^6h«}4 


the latter is under the bey of Girge ; and if fo, muft b|^;reckon:ed,4 
Bgypt, and the other belongs to Mecca, and fo is in a 

cijj^ty from ti*e other government. The firft I rhendowd^/Gj^^ — ^ 

the lefterdar/or lord high treafurer of Egypt. . : : 

In Upper E^pt there were formerly twenty.four 
now fwallowed up by Arab Iheiks, fo that on the 
Girge, Eftie, and Manfalouth, though Aboutig, 
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eaft is moftly in the pofleflion of Arabs that ire not under any regular gOYemment* 
fo that as I obferved, there is but one province under a caihif, as well as 1 could be 
informed, which is Sciout ; and the caihif of Ibrim, both on the eait and weft above 
the firft cataradt. Thefe Arab (heiks are fucceeded by their fons, but they muft be 
confirmed by the paiha, who-wn that account reedves very great futns on the death of 
a iheik, and delays confirming the next heir till the money is depofitcd; and in this 
interval, the' relatione of the iheik are fometimes carrying on intrigues to fupplant one 
another. But it is faid that the paiha muft confirm fuch a perfon as is agreeable to the 
divan and country. • 

All Egypt, on the part of the Grand Signior, is governed by a paiha, who having 
in reality but very little power, liis bulinefs feeras cniefly to confift in communicating 
to his divan of beys, and to the divans of the feveral military ogiaks, that is, their 
bodies, the orders of the Grand Signior ; and to fee that tlftiy be executed by the 
proper officers. If he farms the country of the Grand Signior, the fines belong to him 
that are paid when any life drops on the lands ; for originally all the lands of Egypt 
belonged to the Grand Signior, and the Porte looks on them at this time as their own. 
But the Grand Signior’s power being loft, they now go to the next heir, who muft be 
invefted by the paiha, and he is glad to compound for a fmall fum, with regard to the 
value of the lands. I'he paiha, in order to execute his office properly, muft keep up 
as good an intereft as poilible with the perfons of the greateit power, cfpccially with 
one man, who happens to be in greateft credit, and with the leading men of the mili- 
tary bodies, to watch thfcir defigns ; and if he finds them prejudicial to the Porte, to 
fonient divifions amongft them, and if he cannot obtain his ends, however to nfiuke the 
beft party he can, and be ever laying fchemes to bring about his defigns. He muft 
find: out the propereft means to cut olF thofe he perceives are too afpiring, though it 
will certainly end in his own depofition, abouir which he need not be very folicitous, 
as his perfon is always held facred, and as his removal will be a fure ftep to a more 
profitable employment. As to the orders of the Grand Signior, his bufinefs is not 
very great, , becaufe they will not fuff'er any orders to be executed contrary to their 
intereft ; and therefore very few arc fent that are difagreeable to them. If he»!r& a 
good intereft with the perfon in chief credit, and with the leading men of the military 
bodies, and they attempt nothing againft the Porte, and the Porte leaves every thing 
without itmovations, the office of paiha is very eafy. If he is to crq^tc divifions, he 
and his caia ought to be men of parts to manage intrigue, and to employ fit inftruments 
to bring about their ends ; and if it is neceftary to cut off fome leading men, money 
muft be well and liberally applied, to engage perfons Icaft fufpefted, to ad with the 
utmoft fecrecy and treachery. And it fometimes happens that when a paiha has cvit off 
one party, he manages fo as to cut off the leading men of that very oppofite party, 
who aftifted him to deftroy the other. 

If one might conjedure at the original of a iheik bellet, or head of the city, who is 
aj^inted by the paiha, one may imagine dther that he anfwers to fuch an officer of 
Arabs, during the Mamaluke government ; or that the people at fome time or 
other might require the Porte to nominate fuch a bey, as might be agreeable to 
them, to be theii; head, and take tare of their intcrefts; a perfon himfelf, if in 
credit, of the greateft intereft, and is then in reality, lord over all the land of Egypt ; 
and heads with the greateft prudence, when he makes himfelf efteemed and revered 
by the oAer leading men, keeps up a very good correfpondence with the Porte, pre- 
vents any innovations that may be attempted contrary to the intereft of it, takes care 
that they fend no orders that may encroach on the liberties the country enjoys, and if 

12 any 
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any tmnults happen to rife again/l the* orders of .the Porte, to endeavour to palliate 
them as well as pollible, at ConDiantiaople, that no more may be heard of them 
and ih general to take care that nothing be done either at home or abroad that relates 
to his country without being communicated to him, or without his advice* out in 
reality, all his power depends on maintaining his credit, ^>nd not barely on his office ; 
for the government of Egypt is of fuch a nature, that other perfons^have often the 
greateft influence ; fometiines a caia of the janizaries or azabs, and,even fometimes one 
of their meanefl: officers, an oda balha ; and whoever ^by his parts and abilities 
gain fu'.h authority, and make himfeF he idol of<hc people, to his levee all the great 
men go, and whatever he i’ays is a law with them. 

As Upper Egypt is under fuch powerful Arabian Iheiks, fo it is neceflary to fend a 
fangiak to govern that country, and to collect the tributes due from them, and from 
the cafhifs under him. This governor refides at Girgc, with his officers, altnofl; in as 
much Hate as a pafha, has his divan ; and detachments from the military bodies reflde 
there. He is named yearly by the divan at Cairo, but commonly continues in for 
throe years. 

Hiftorians give us an account, that Sultan Selim utterly deftroyed the Mamalukes,. 
when he conquered Egypt. He might leave them the fame form of government they 
had before, bur probably it wiis only a fliadow of a government : as he feems to have 
introduced the government of provinces, as in Dther parts of his dominions, fo it is. 
probable that he made beys of his own creatures, and that cafhifs were font into all 
parts that were attached to him, and had no intertft in the country. It is poffibljr thefe 
beys might come in length of time to be fucceeded by their flaves they had advanced 
to offices ; and fo the beys at length might all have been flaves. And thus it might 
approach nearer to the Mamaluke government ; notwithflanding the beys at firft feem. 
not to have had any great power ; but the military bodies, particularly the janizaries- 
anti azabs, growing powerful, might begin to attempt fome innovations in the govern- 
jnent ; for in a lift of pafhas, wc find every thing went on very quietly till the year 
i6g2, when a pafha was maifacred ; and twenty>eight years after, the military bodies 
depo^d a pafl\a, which is the only inftance of the kind, from the time of Sultan Selim 
to the year 1673 ; though it is faid of late years, they have often been obliged by the 
foldiery to defeend from the caftie ; and it is faid by their capitulations with Sultan 
Selim, they have a power to remove the paflia. 

It is probable that the Porte pcrccivmg the military bodies grew too powerful, were 
well pleafed to fell the villages to the leading men among them ; whereas formerly 
they would not purchafe, that they might not fubjeft themfelves to the beySj, to whom, 
thejt now pay court; the beys, as governors of the provinces, having an abfolutig 
power over their villages. And now the Porte can manage better ; for the poyver 
being in the hands of the beys, if they grow dangerous, it is more cafy to cut them 
oft, without creating any difturbances among the people ; whereas any injury ofitsTed 
to a leading man among the military bodies, might ftir up the refentment of tne whole 
body, and* be of dangerous confequcnce.'* The prefent fucceffion of the beys, as they 
are not entirely attached to the Porte, is better thafl if it was hereditary, for the haf^ 
nadar or treafurer of a bey, or fomc other great officer or caihif, that was Have to 
the deceafed bey, marrying the widow, is obliged to give up a great part of the eflate 
to make himfelf friends, and fecure his fucceffion ; which keeps very great efbttes from 
fettling in one peifon. But the Porte feems to have been mudi miftaken in their 
meafures to fccure the fubje£lion of Egypt } one-^great mean would have been to have 
Gonftantly changed the military bodies every year, and not let them fettle and have a 

fucceffion 
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fucccni6n of natives of the countt^' ; and therf to have had beys always Turks and crea- 
tures of their own ; and chiefly to have ftrlftly prohibited the importation of Haves into 
1 ’.gt-pir, they being the ftrength of the prefent government againlt the Porte ; for a great 
inufi having given his flaves liberty, they afe firft made caimacams, afterwards cafhifs, and 
t!ien begin to nurchafe other flaves ; and at length to give them liberty, and*^all are de- 
])em!ent on the firtt great mafter. And the Porte is fo fenfible they ought to have a 
greater influence oi er the military bodies, that they have frequently attempted to lend 
an aga of the janizaries yearly from Conlfantinople, in order to have an ablblute power 
over the country ; %ut both the military bodies and the beys have always oppofed it. 

The jjaflia has a caia, a bey pro tempore by his office, who is his prime minifter, 
and generally holds the divan; the palha, like the Grand Signior, fitting behind a 
lattice in a room at the end of the divan, rarely allifting himfelf, unlels it be on any 
extraordinary occalion ; as reading fome order from the Porte or the like. One of 
the great officers that always attends the palha when he goes out, is the dragoman aga, 
who is not only an interpreter, but more efpecially a6fs as mailer of the ceremonies. 
The palha has, like the Grand Signior, his choufes, lliatirs, bollangees, and a horfe 
guard of Tartars, on whom he would chiefly depend, both for his fafety, if at any 
lime there were any danger, and alfo in fending all his difpatches. 

The emir badge, or prince of the pilgrims that go to Mecca, is named yearly from 
Conftantinople, and generally continues in the office two years, to make amends for 
the great cxpence he is at the firft year for his equipage ; but if he is a pcrlbii of ca- 
pacity, and has an intereft at the Porte, he may be continued longer, though rarely 
more than fix years ; for if they conduit the caravan feven years, 'the Gt’and Signior 
prefents them with a collar of gold ; and it is faid that their perfons are efteemed 
lacred, and they cannot be publicly cut off. This officer has command over the 
eftates that belong to Mecca, and fends his fal^dars to govern them. I'he perquifites 
of his office, befides what he is allowed by the Porte, confift in having a tenth of the 
effedls of all pilgrims who die in the journey. And if this great officer behaves him- 
felf well during his adminiftration, it procures him the general eftecra and affeilion of 
the whole country. • 

The tefterdar or lord high treafurer of the tribute paid out of the lands to the 
Grand Signior, Ls named for a year by the Porte, but is generally continued in for 
many years. This office is fometimes given to one of the pooreft be^s, to enable him 
to fupport his dignity ; and frequently to a quiet bey, who will enter into no intrigues ; 
for one party would not care that a ftirring man of the oppofitc party Ihould be in- 
yefted with this office, which is of great dignity. 

Criro is under the guard of the janizaries. Old Cairo is guarded by a bey, who 
rcfidcs there, and is changed every month ; fo likewife is the country north of Cairo, 
called Adalia ; and the azabs have the charge of the country round the city. An 
officer patroles about the city, more efpecially by night, who is called the walla, an- 
fwering to the Turkifli officer called foubalha ; he takes up all perfons he finds com- 
mitting any diforders, or that cannot give an account of themfelves, or that walk in 
the ftreets at irregular hours, an^ often has their heads cut off on the fpot, if they 
are not under the protection of the janizaries, or of any of the military bodies. As 
he is the terror of rogues, fo for prefents made to him, he is often their proteftor ; and 
without thofe prefents they are fure to be cut off ; and to him the great men fend for 
any villas that have rendered themfelves obnoxious to them, and they are fure to 
have them delivered. Another offiter is the meteffib, who has the care of all weights 
and meafures, and to fee that every thing is made juftly according to them. 

*4 
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There is a caitnacam in every great viflagc, wlio is untlci; tijc ca/hif, and may have 
eight or ten, or more fmall villages under him, each 'of which have in them a flieik- 
bellet,' cither a native Egyptian, or an Arab, where the Arabs arc fettled ; and j;hefe 
caimacanis, as well as the caihif, have to manage with the (heik Arabs, who in many 
parts, hav^ the real power ; and the pafliif governs by meking a leading (heik Arab 
his friend by prel'ents and management. All the annual officers are aj^ointed by the 
divan, on the 39th day of AuguH, being the firft day of the Cojtf ic year ; and the 
chief bufinefs of all thefe governors, befides keeping the country in order, is to get 
in the money for the Grand Signior, a' ’ more efpBcially for themfelves. 


CHAP. II . — Of the Military Bodies in Egypt. 

THERE arc five bodies of fpahis, or horfe, in Egypt ; the two principal arc the 
chaoufes and the muteferrika, who wore originally the guards of the Sultans of Egypt, 
and their leaders were his two viziers, that always accompanied him ; the choufler- 
caiafi on his right hand, and the mutcferrika-bafliec on his left, and now they always 
go out with the paffia. The body of chaoufes feem originally to have been the guard 
out of which the Sultan ufed to fend perfons to execute his orders ; for the Grand 
Signior has a body of chaoufes for that purpofe, but they are not reckoned among the 
fpahis. The muteferrika are in themfclvcs of the greateft dignity, which that word 
implies, fignifying the chofen people ; being generally perfons of fome diftindion, and 
the Grand Signior has a guard of this name, that are not in the body •of the fpahis. 
Here they are font to garrifon cafllcs ; and are at prt I’cnt in the caftles of Adjeroute and 
Yembo, in the way to Mecca. It is not improbable .oat they begun to fend them into 
thefe garrifons, when the Circaffian Manialukes or flaves had tlrovtj out the firft Mama> 
lukc lucceffion ©f Kings, which were of the Turcoman flaves called Bahariah,who origin- 
ally were fent to guard the fortrefles on the fea coaft, as the Circaflians were fent to the 
inland garrifons, and were allb the guards of the feraglio of the Sultans. Thefe Circaf- 
fians feem to have been originally the third body of fpahis, caUed Ccrcafi, the other 
two art; the Giomclu and the "J’ufecfi. Thefe three laft have at their head each of them 
an aga, and when they have palled through that office, they are called idiars or 
a^liars, which in all the military bodies, fignifics fuch officers as have pafled through 
all the degrees of offices of their refpedive bodies. Thefe compofc the council of 
their divan ; and a ftep to this office is firft to be made a ferbajee, or captain. They 
hold their divan in the houfe of their aga, but their bodies arc of little intcreft. When 
the divan of the janizaries or azabs w'ould have any thing done, they fend a chous to 
the paflia, to have an order for it, which muft not be denied. The order is brought ’ 
to, the caia in charge, who gives it to the aga, to put it in execution ; and the b^- 
chous of the janizaries always affifts at the pallia’s divan. The flaves of the officers of 
the military bodies, when they give them their liberty by ordering them to let their 
beards grow, become members of that body, and are advanced j and fo it is really a 
Mamaluke government through every part ; but the flaves are by no means a deipi- 
cablc people, they are the faireft and moft promifing Chriftian children of Georgia,, 
taken for the tribute, brought here to be fold, and become Mahometans. They arc 
well clothed and fed, taught to throw the dart, and flioot with great dexterity ; and 
almoft every one of them has a fervant to take care of his horfe, to wait on him, and 
attend him on foot, near his horfe, when he goes out. And to fay the truth, they 
are in the hands of very kind mafters, and are ^ obfervant of them ; for of them 
they are to expert their liberty, their advancement, and every thing ; fo that a i^ave 

behaves 
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behaves himfelf as one that is to become a goVemor of towns and provinces ; and if 
he has more ambitious views, as one that may come to fucceed his inafter ; and this, 
as 1 (.)brerved, is the ftrcugth of the prefent government againil; the Grand Signior. 

Wlsat has transferred the power, in a great meafure, • from the two military bodies 
of the infantry to the bc-ys, as I obferved, is the leaders of thofe bodies purchaling 
lands of the Grand Signior, which obliges them to be fubraiffive to the beys, that 
they may not ruin *:heir villages, whereas formerly the military bodies were rich, had 
a treafure, and an edate moit]Y,in C.airo, as they have at prefent ; but' the revenues of 
it the divan divide among tl einf Ivgs. And when the public body was rich, each par- 
ticular was poor, and no one v.oi'.id purchafe villages, that he might not be fubjed: to 
the beys, to whofe iKnafes, at tliiit time, they would not go ; and this was what 
fccured their power, whereas now they have loft that iniluence, and the liberty they 
enjoyed, bv fubjeding thcmlelves. ' At the time indeed wheh I w'as in Egypt, they 
had a confidorable ftiare of power, occafioned by a wrong policy in the leading man, 
who, at the fame time that they i^aid court to hitn, and the other beys, thought proper 
to do nothing w'ithout the advice and approbation of the leading caia among the 
jani^iaries, in order to eftiiblifli hiinrelf. 

By this H fl'icik bellet P'ay coiiiinue fomethiag longer in credit ; but it has been 
found that at length he lolls his }iowcr, though lie maintains his Itation ; there being 
no other true foundation lor auihf>rirs' in thefe countries, but a fear which approaches 
Something towards a fcrvile cln-ad of the perfori that commands. 

As the military bodfes, efpecially the foot, which are the janizaries, and azabs, have 
fo great a lhare in the government, 1 lhall give a more particular account of them ; 
for the five bodies of fpahis are little confidered, but the two bodies of foot, the 
janizaries and azabs, have a great influence in all aflairs. 'I’he janizaries (janit-chcri) 
which word fignifics the new band, confift. of" a certain number of companies called 
odas or chambers, over each of which there is a head called odabafliee. Thefe officers 
in proceffion, inarch with caoukes, or high ftilf turbans, and a Ihicid flung behind 
them ; and as the janizaries have the guard of the city, from this office, thofe thgt are 
thought fit to be advanced, are put into an office called buabodabaihee, whole bufinefs 
it is to walk every' day about the principal parts of the city with many janizaries to 
attend him, to keep order, and to fee that all things are regular, even to the drels. 
This office is for three months ; he is after ad-v'anced to be a forach, 4 who is a fervant 
that holds the ftirrup of the caia of the janizaries in charge, attends him when he goes 
out on horfeback, and ferves him as a mefl'enger on all occalions, and has ever after 
the title of chous. After he has paffed through this office, he is advanced to the fame 
office under the aga of the janizaries. I^e nray 'afterwards be chofen into the number 
ofehoufes, or, inelfengers of the divan of the janizaries, atid is called cuchuk, or little 
chous. There is no fixed time for continuing in thefe offices ; but as a new chous is 
made, the others adv'ance a ftep higher. The next degree is alloy chous, that is, the 
chous of the ceremonies, who has the care and direftion of all proceffions. From 
this office he is removed to be petelma, which is fomewhat in nature of a procurator 
to the whole body, having the care of their eff'efts ; and when any one dies under 
the protection of this body, he feals up their houfes, to lecure the. tenth part, which 
is due to them out of the effedfs. After this office he comes to be bas-chous, or bead- 
chous, and enters into the divan, or council of the janizaries, and fo remains in the 
divan, with the body of the choufes. He mull' then either go to the war, or with the 
caravan to Mecca, or with the treafure to Confliantinople, and then he is made waught 
caisdi, or caia for the time being, that is, for a year, who is the judge in all affairs 
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that relate to the body; but as there 4re frequently four or five ^oufes made in a 
year, fo a chous waits a long rime before he is advanced to this dignity, as they take 
It according to their feniority. When he has pafled th’ ough this office, he is in the 
body of caias, and takes his place its the youngeft, below the reft. The office of caia 
is propqrly a deputy or fteward, one that ads tor a perfon or body. The choufes are 
like purfuivants at arms, and being always font by the body, approach nearer the 
nature of ambafladors or envoys; I'leir perfons are held veryjfacred, and they are 
people of great authority ; and yet f’ ie in office are always clothed in black, riding 
on aflbs, and have a particular broau turban, except the bas-chous, wffio mounts a 
horfe. 

The janiizar aga, or general of the jpnizaries, is chofen by the divan of janizaries, 
out of what body they pleafe of the fpahis or horfe, but moft contmo.dy out of rite 
muteferrika: he has no place in the divan, and ih(‘ bas caia holds his (lirrup when he 
mounts. He executes all orders of the divan that belong to his office ; as iii dangerous 
times, he patroles once a day about the city, and publiffics any orders they think fit 
fliould be known ; and when he is fent out to guard the city, in time of tumults, or 
when any revolution i§ apprehended, he is at fuch times invefted with the whole 
power or authority of the body of janizaries, can cut oft' whi»m he ploafcs, without 
giving any account, or being anfwcrable to any one, except that he muft demand of 
their refpeftive military bodies, fuch of the ft. lLiiery as have rendered ihemfelves ob- 
noxious. He is always, in thefe cafes, attended by a chous from each body of the 
foot ; but as foon as he returns to his refidcncc i t the caftlo, his power ceafes. He 
ouglit to be put in, as at Conftantinuple, by the rand Signior ; and it feems to be 
an ufurpation for their own body to nominate Itli.t. He is indeed appointed and in- 
vefted with that office by the palha ; out he is obliged to tiike fuch a perfon as their 
own body thinks proper. The beysJiave, it is true, fometimes interfered, and ma- 
naged fo as to get one of their creatures into this office. In Conftantinople they have 
ferbajees over every chamber ; but here a ferbajee is only an honorary thing, like a 
brevet colonel. When any detachment is fent to war, or on any other affair, they 
are uftder the command of a fardar, taken from the caias, whofe office is at an end on 
his return. He is as a colonel of a detached body ; the name being derived from the 
Perfian word far, which fignifies a head or chiefi He has his deputy, called jemac, 
and two fabederiks, or fecretaries. This body, thus detached, is called a bouluke; 
but the whole body of janizaries in general, and their divan, is called the ogiak of 
the janizaries. Both thefe and the azabs have their divan at the caftle, at their rei^pec- 
tive gates, called the gates of the janizaries, and of the azabs. 

Azab fignifies an unmarried perfon, and was a new' recruit of young fingk mefi 
8dded to the janizaries, and became a diftintt body. They have been great riyals 
with the janizaries in Egypt, and fometimes the azabs have got the better, as in the 
tumult in the year one tlioufand feven hundred and fifteen ; but now the janizaries 
have the upper hand, notwithftanding fome of the caias of the azabs are men of 
great intereft. 1 heir inftitution and officers are the fame as thofe deferibed of the 
janizaries; only from odabafhees they are made ferbajees, and from that office caias, 
and come into the divan ; whereas if they go through tboTe other offices of feraches 
and choufes, they never are advanced to be caias, nor have they the office of boabo- 
dabafhee, which regards the government of the city, with which (hey have nothing to 
do. On the contrary, among the ^janizaries, when any one is made a lerbajee, it is 
laying him afide^ and he is no further advanc^* 
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Thefe two bodies are the great proteftors of 'the people, and by their waught caia^ 
all things regarding thofc under their profcdion, are judged, and almod all the people 
are incorporated into one or other of them. And if they apprehend that they arc 
wronged by one body, they fly to the protection of the other, and become a member 
of ir, which often occafions great broils. Thus they make theml'elves independent of 
the pafha, and every body ; have their bas-chous always in the divan of the paiha ; 
and, if occafion requires, their bas-cma, to oppofe any thing as they think proper. 
And when any orders are lent to little divans from the Grand Siguior by means of 
the paiha, if they are difpleafing to them, they return them unexecuted. And thefe 
two bodies have ufurped a power of depoiuig the paiha, by fending a bas-chous from 
each body, who, turning up the corner of his carpet, pronounces thefe words. In 
Paiha ; that is, Defcend, Paiha : and if he alks the reafon, they tell him. And tlien 
he defeende, an honourable prifoner to a houfe prepared for hin\, and the beys name a 
caimacam out of their own body to govern, until the Grand Signior fends another 
paiha. And when the paiha is out of place, they always oblige him to pay the ex- 
pences they were at on account of his public entry. There is this diflerence between, 
the tumults here and thofe at Conllantiiiople, that the latter are commonly begun by 
fome refolute fellows among the janizaries, whereas here the mob is generally raifed 
by fomc great man, who envies one that is a rival to him ; for as long as the Cairiotes 
are poor and weakened by former divilions, they are quiet, but when they grow rich 
and great, they envy one another, and fo fall into divifions ; which is only avoided by 
a prudent perlon’s having the fway, vho either makes all the other great men his 
friends, and adjults all dinerenccs between them, or rather has fufliciqpt power to make 
every body fear him. 

The janizaries in Conllantinoplc have nc divan, but the janitzer aga enters the great 
divan, and receives his orders from the Grand. Vizier ; and moreover they have not 
the body of az<.bs in Conitantiuople, The janizaries alfo here have dilferent oflices, 
by which they rife to the highell degree ; and every janizary has a great power, 
which is ufurped; and if they find any roguery among the common people, they give 
them the bailinado, without any further ceremony, and there is no remedy for thofe 
who have no money ; and when they are going to war, they are lords of the property 
of every one ; inlbmuch that a flop is put to all trade, the Ihops are Ihut, and there 
is no fecuriry but in keeping out of the way ; for of all the foldiers, in the Grand 
Signior’s dominions, thofe of Cairo arc moll; infoleut and injurious. '^F-gypt is obliged 
to fumilh the Grand Signior with three thoufand foldiers every three years, if he 
demands them ; twelve hundred jamzaries, nine hundred azabs, and nine hundred 
Ipahi; or if the Grand Signior fends them back, he can demand a freih fupply 
every year. 

CHAP. HI — Of the Admlnijlration ef Jujiice^ Public Revenues^ Trade and Manu^ 

faRures of EgypU 

JUSTICE is adminiftered in Egypt almofl in the fame manner as in other parts of 
Turkey. A cadililluer, like a lord high chancellor, is fent yearly from Conftantinople 
to Grand Cairo, to whom they may appeal from the cadis ; and many caufes of im> 
ptMtance in Cauro go immediately before him. He has his deputy, called nakib, and 
BIS. houfe is die place of juftice. There are in Cairo alfo eight cadis in different parts,:, 
and iaevory ward there is an officer called kabani, who is fomething like a>public. 

4. notarjffc 
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; for by him all obligations thzl are valid are drawn. He hi likew^e a public 
weigh-mafter, by whom every thing ought to be weighed. 

The city is divided into as many parts almoft as ftreets, which diviiions have gates 
to them, kept by porters, who Ihut them up at night j and to every ftreet where 
Chriftians or Jews live, there is a guard of janizaries, wko were firll appointed to 
prevent the felling of fpirituous liquors. A cadi is fent yearly from Conftantinople to 
Alexandri, Rofetto, Damiata, and Gize ; but the cadililkicr fends*them from Cairo to 
moft other towns ; for the law is much ftudied here^; which is written in the pureft 
language, fnch as is fpoken at Damr'" as, for that h efteemed the beft. They have a 
faying, “ That the law cuts the fword, but the fword cannot cut the law for the 
Grand Signior hiinfelf cannot take off a perfon of the law. But if any great man in 
that profeffion has rendered himfelf obnoxious, he orders him a horfe’s tail, by which 
he is made a paflia, or general, and then he can fend him a bow firing; but executions 
of that kind arc never ordered in Egypt, left the people fhould take part w'ith the 
offender, who is commanded to fome other place to wait his punifhment. As the 
Mahometan faith is divided into fpeculative and pradllcal, they fludy the latter, as it 
relates to their morals and their laws ; and go through much the fame courfc of ftudy 
to be officers of thc*ir religion, and of their law ; only the moft able men apply to the 
latter, and more particularly direct their ftudies to the knowledge of the law. But it 
is to be obferved, that in Egypt many caufes ire carried before leading men, who 
abfolutely decide, even againft the fcntence of the magiftrate ; and there is no appeal 
to be had from them ; and when they do apply vo the cadi, an intereft is often made 
by leading men, that is not to be refided. Howev-r, one thing is much to be admired, 
as to the manner of adminiftering jufticc, that aU caufes are immediately decided as 
foon as they are brought before them. 

The religious perfons who fiave the.carc of the mofques here, arc called iheiks, in 
Turkifh they are called imam, which is alfo an Arab w'ord, fignifying, as w'ell as (heik, 
a head or chief : they have more or fewer to one mofque, according to its fize and 
revenues ; one is head over the reft, who anfw'crs to a parifh prieft ; under him there 
are’bo^is, (readers) and thofc who cry out To prayers; but in (mall mofques the 
fheik does all himfelf. In fuch it is their bufinefs to open the mofque, to cry To prayers, 
and to begin their fbort devotions at the head of the congregation, who ftand rank 
and file in great order, and make all their motions together; they alfo generally make 
an harangue to the people every Friday. 1 have been told fome fheiks have been 
advanced to be cadis, and cadis are fometimes, when unfit for bufinefs, made fheiks of 
mofques, if they defire it, that is, if they have not faved fortunes ; for here the cadis, 
that are put in by the cadililkicr, remain in their office many years. 

, The relations of Mahomet, called in Arabic, fherif or noble, by the Turk^, emir .or 
prince, have the privilege of being exempt from appearing before any judge but their 
own head, who is himfelf a relation of Mahomet, and is called neckib-el>efheraf ; and 
they are fo much efteemed, that though any one of the mih'tary bodies will punifh 
them, if guilty of any mifdemeanor, yet they firft take off their green turbant, out of 
refpefl to their charafter, and then fubjeft them to punillmient as well as any others ; 
and this is done even when they are punifhed by their own magiftrate. 

The revenues of the Grand Signior, in Egypt, confift of three branches, which arife 
from the lauds, the cuftoms, and the poU>tax cn Chriftians and Jews. The immenfe 
riches of the Grand Signior may be eafily colleded, if one confiders that he is abfolute 
lord of all the lands in his dominions ; notwithftanding the bad government, all the 
tiches center in the Grand Signior ; for the little officers opprefs the people ; the great 
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‘Officers fqueeze them; and out of Egypt, tHe paflia all the people under him; the 
paiha himfelf becomes a prey to the great people of the Porte ; and the Grand Signior 
at laft feizes the riches or the great officers about him. 

All the villages in Egypt pay a certain yearly rent to the Grand Signior, which is 
fixed ; and this is the Hafna or treafure, that is fent every year to Conftantinople. How 
eafy the rent is, may be concluded horn the fum which is raifed, which amounts only 
to fix thoufand purfies, each of twenty-five thoufand medines, which is about dghty 
pounds fterling ; out of this, com, flour, oil, and the like are fent yearly to Mecca, 
and twelve thoufand foldiers are paid, which reduces the treafure to twelve hundred 
purfes ; out of which they alfo dcdud from fifty to two hundred purfes, according to 
the pretences they can make, which are moflly with regard to the conveyance of the 
water of the Nile to their lands ; as in opening and cleaning fome great common canals, 
and repairing fome walls that ferve for keeping up, or turning the water” ; and five 
hundred dollars a month is paid to the beys. They alfo dedudt for the repairs of all 
caflles ; and great (lores of fugar and ihirbets for the ufe of the feraglio, and cordage 
for the arfenal, are fent yearly out of this fum ; fo that though a bey and feveral 
hundred men go every year to guard tliis treafure to Conlfantinople, it does not 
commonly amount to more than two hundred purfes in fpecie. This treafure was 
ufually fent by fea, but being once taken by the Florentines, they have fince gone 
by land, taking the other treafures iit the way at Damafeus and other places ; it goes 
under the conduft of a bey, and a detachment from each of the military bodies. 
They return by fea, with the fleet of Alexandria, and have ufurped a privilege of 
bringing what mcrchandife they plcafe cuflom free. 

It feeros as if Egypt was formerly divided into timars, or knights fees, that is, lands 
granted for life, on condition of furnilhing fo many men for the war, who were 
obliged to rank themfelves under the fangiaks or banners of their province, from 
whence came the title of fangiak, for a governor of a province ; but 1 cannot now 
find any thing of this, and it may be that the extraordinary advance the country gives 
to the three thoufand foldiers fent once in three years, if the Grand Signior commands 
them, is in lieu of it. Thefe lands are fold during life, at a fixed rent, and the .money 
arifing from the falcs is commonly given to the pafha, who pays to the Porte about 
eight hundred purfes a year for it ; but much roguery is pradifed in this, for a great 
man buys them in the name of a flave, and he has two or more Ilexes of that name, 
and often pretends when one dies, that the village was bought in the name of the 
other. There are lands that belong to Mecca, the revenue of which is receive^ by 
the kifler-aga or black eunuch, who fends a deputy here to manage the revenues of 
thofe eftates, which are moflly paid in com, fent to fupply the country of Mecca. 
And as to the Grand Signior’s rents or tribute, if the Nile does not rife to fixteen 
pikes, when the canal at Cairo is cut, they are not fent ; becaufe the confequence of 
It would be t want of every thing throughout the land of Egypt, and occafion a 
famine. 

The fecond branch of the Grand Signior's revenues, are the cuftoms of Egypt. 
The Ogiak of the janizaries farm all the cufloms of the pafha, who takes them of the 
Grand Signior ; and when I was in Egypt, the Grand Signior fending a perfon to 
take it out of their hands, they managed fo that it had no eflfed. The cuftoms are 
taken by the janizaries at a fixed price, but they are often obliged to make an ex- 
traordinary prefent to the pafha. They let them commonly to Jews, but Damiata has 
been generally in the hands of Chriftians. 
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Thfe cuftoms of Damiata are let for^four hundred purfes, and may yield five or fix: 
hundred ; the cuftoms of Alexandria, for two hundred and eighty purfes, and produce 
about four hundred to the fanner. The cuftoms of Bulac the port of Cairo, and of 
things landed from Upper Egypt at Old Cairo, are likewife farmed ; the cuftoms of 
Suez may be worth eight hundred purfes, being about tv dhty-feven ftiillings on every 
bale of coffee } thefe the pallia keeps in his own hands, as likewlfe the mcrchandifes 
brought from Mecca, which is about half a guinea on every camgl. Thofe of Upper 
Egypt are given to the bey there ; thefe cuftoms arife from a duty of ten per cent, on 
alIg<. ods imported, and ieven more -hen they .comb to Cairo, but the Englifli and 
French pay only three per cent., inftcad of feventeen, which is fettled by treaties with 
the Porte, The Swedes alfo have lately obtained an order for the fame purpofe. 
The Venetians and Dutch, by rcafon of fome debts contraded here, did not fend 
confuls, and had loft their privilege, but the Venetians have lately regained theirs. 
All perlbns pay three Pi-r cent, for goods exported. 

The other branch of the Grand Signior’s revenue in Egypt is the polbtax on the 
Chriftians and Jews, called the harach ; this, till within a few years, was in the hands 
of the janizaries, who gave eighty purfes a year for it ; but an harach>aga being fent 
from Conftantinoplc, by applying a great fum of money to the leading men, he got pof- 
feftion of the harach or poll-tax ; and it is faid, he makes of it, for the Grand Signior, 
eight hundred purfes. Before this, the Chriftiar'' paid but a trifle, by capitulation with 
Sultan Selim, the fum being only two dollars and three quarters a head ; and this capi- 
tulation the C uptis fay they have in their own hand^. The groat men coufented to this, 
not thinking that it would any way interfere with r^eir interefts, nor conlidering that it 
would drain the kingdom of fo much more inonev wvery year ; for now they pay ac- 
cording to their fubftance, either two tioUars and three quarters, or five and a hair, or 
eleven, each dtillar being about half a crown, for which a certain number cf papers are 
fent yearly from Conftantinoplc, as to other parts ; which muft be either returned, or 
the money anfwering to the fums contained in them ; which papers are given to thofe 
who pay the tribute, and are their acquittances. The perlbns that pay are only men, 
aftcT they arrive at the age of fixteen. 

As to the trade of Egypt, that which is within itfelf confifts in fupplying the lower 
parts if oni above, with corn, all forts of pulfe and dates ; and the upper parts from 
Delta, with rice and fait, and from Cairo, all kinds of things imported into Egypt ; as 
Upper Egypt has no commerce by the fea, or any other parts that can fupply them 
with fuch things. Before the way was found to the Eaft Indies, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, Egypt had a great trade, by landing all Indian and Perfian goods at Coflir 
on the Red Sea, bringing them to Kept four days by land, and then carrying them to* 
Alexandria, whence they were dirtributed all over Europe by the Venetiaj.s, which 
was the great riches of that flate, which has ever fiiico declined. • Indian linens, 
mullins, calicoes, and china-ware arc dearer here than they are in England, being 
brought a great part of the way by land. The exportation of coffee and rice out 
of Egypt into any parts out of Turkey, is prohibited, but prefents make all thofe things 
eafy } many forts of Indian drugs are exported, to Europe, and fome of the growth of 
this country, which are fenna, caflia, a little coloquintida, and a red dye called fafffa- 
noun. They fend flax to Leghorn, and all over Turkey, and cottons to Marfeilles. 
The import is Englilh, French, and Venetian cloth ; filks from Leghorn and Venice, 
fome drugs and dyes, tin from England, lead and marble blocks from Leghorn, many 
forts of fmall wares from France, Venice, and Conftantinople, and from the latter furs, 
and all ibrts of copper veffels and plates, which are much ufed, being tinned over. 
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And from Salonica, they bring all their iron' in Turkilh fhips, that it may not be 
carried out of Turkey, which is ftri^ly prohibited j and they bring carpets from Afia 
Minor, and many things of the woollen manufacture from Barbary, and raw filks from 
Syria. They alfo inport coral aitd amber, to be fenr to Mecca for toys and ornaments. 
The manufactures of Egy^t are moftly fpent among thcmfelves, except linens, of which 
there are great quantities tent to France, Italy, Algiers, and all over Turkey. Their 
manufactures confi^ chiefly of three branches, the linen, woollen, and filk. The 
woollen is of un«napped carpets, ufed moflly for the feats of divans, or fophas j all 
made with broad ftripes, of difFcrent, colours, and little other variety. I’hefe are made 
at Benefuicf, towards XJpper Egypt, as before obferved. The raw filk is brought to 
Damiata from Syria : they nuke of it large handkerchiefs for womens veils, and a 
very rich fort of handkerchief worked with gold, and in flowers of feveral colours, 
ufed likewUe on many occafions by the ladies, to throw over prel'ents they <end to one 
another ; and fomerimcs they make cufliions and coverings of this fort for the fophas, 
which are very coftly. In Cairo they manufacture great variety of fattinets and taffetas, 
many in imitation of thofe of India, but none of them very good. 

The Delta and other parts of Egypt produce a great quantity of flax ; they do not 
Ipin it with a wheel, but letting the fpindle hang down, they draw out the thread from 
the difiaff. Egypt is not now remarkable for its fine linen ; which feems to be owing 
to the little ufe they have for it, becaufe the people of condition wear a fort of mullin, 
which is much properer for fo hot a climate. What linen they make for wear is ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and becomes white ; it is manufactured chiefly at Rofetto, where they 
alfo make many ftriped linens, ufed moftly about beds, a defence againft gnats at 
night. «fl'hey alfo make of this fort at Cairo and Faiume ; and at the latter great quan- 
tities of fackcloth brought to Cairo. At Imbabe, oppofite to Cairo, and the villages 
about it, they make a coarfe ftrong linen ufed /or Ihects. I’hey have alfo a great ma« 
nufafture of linens at Sciout, in XJpper Egypt ; but the very b^'ft linen that is made is 
about Mahalla in Delta, and Damiata, efpecially the latter : it is ufed for napkins and 
towels, and long narrow clothes thrown round the dilh at eating, to be ufed by the 
guefts. It is a plain well-woven linen, though not fine j but being worked with a 
ftriped filk border, fells dear. 

The Turks have chiefly a genius for mcrchandife, fo that moft arts that require in- 
genuity are here generally in the hands of Chriftians ; particular!]^ the filver-fmiths 
and jewellers, in all parts, which is a great trade here, by reafon of the ornaments of 
the women, and of the trappings of their horfes ; but they can ufe no plate in their 
houfes, nor can the Mahometan men wear a gold ring, according to their law, unlefs 
■they give a tenth of what they arc worth to the poor, of which there are hardly any 
inftances. But it has been faid that feme have thought to evade this law by holding 
out in their bands a fum of money, for the tenth of what they are worth, to the poor, 
and afking them what they would take for it ; and fo compound with them. Th^ 
women are very coftly in their golden bracelets, and other ornaments of gold and 
jewels ; bocaufe throughout 'Furkey, as I have been informed, if there are children, a 
woman by the law, after her hufband's death, (unlefs particular donations are made) 
has nothing but her apparel, which is often fold with her jewels and ornaments of gold^ 
to maintain the poor widow. They have here very curious lattices for their windows ; 
which when made with the utmoft art are very coftly. And beforetheir mofque win- 
dows, they have of this fort made of iron and brafs, in the moft perfeCX manner, being 
all of round ban let into one another, fo as to be divided into many fmall fquares, ana 
they are embellUhed with very proper ornaments ; but thefe feein to be remains of the 
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works under the Mamaluke government, when they were very magnificent in their ar- 
chitedture. The Egyptian pebbles are wrought here, and poliflied in great perfedtion. 
for handles of knives and fnuiT-boxes ; and they cannot do it fo cheap in any other parts. 
It is done in the fame manner as they work precious (tones, ,with a wheel, and the bud- 
nefs is in the hands of one Jew. They make alfo red leather at Cairo ; but the bed ls 
prepared at Alexandria, which does not come up to the porfedtion of the Morocco 
leather, which is of a bl ighter red. For all arts, they are reckoned* much inferior here 
to what they are in Conflantinople, which makes every thing edeeinod that comes from 
that place. Egypt is famous for Sal ^.imoniac, whicii they export, and for hatching 
chickens in ovens, of which I lliall give an account in the lad book. 

U'he money that paflTes in Egypt is burbers, medines, fequins, and fevcral forts of 
foreign coins, modly Spanifh. The burber is a thick piece of copper about as broad 
as a fix-pence ; tw'clve of them make a medinc, which is of iron filvered over, about 
as big as a filvcr three-pence. Three afpers make alfo a mcdinc, a coin of the fame 
kind, but they are not made here. I’hey coin two forts of fequins, one of one hundred 
and forty-fix medines, called a fuiiduclee, and a new coin of a hundred and ten medines, 
called a zumaboob. Tliey have alfi) Barbary fequins of different value. The bafe 
money of Condantinoplc docs not pafs here. A piirfe is twenty five thoufand medines; 
but in other parts of Turkey, it is only twenty thoufand : and where they fpcak of 
great fums, they always compute by purfes. 

The fmallcd weight is a grain, four of which make a carat, nfed for weighing dia- 
monds. I'hey have alfo a weight for pearls, ca'i'-d a metactil, which confifts of a 
carat and a half, or two carats. Sixteen carats inakv a dram, twelve drams an ounce, 
twelve ounces a rotolo, three rotolos an oke, and trom one hundred to a hundred 
and fifty rotolos a cantar, or quintal, according to the goods they weigh. The 
rotolo of Alcxaiidria is three 'uindred. and ten drams ; the Englifh" pound weight 
is about two drams more ilnn the common rotolo. Two hundred and ten okes 
make an adeb of rice of Daiuiata, one hundred and fifty at Rofetto, w'hich is the 
meafure for corn, except that it is double in Upper Egypt. ^ In other parts of Turkey, 
fix okes make a batman, and forty batmans a toad, (as 1 fuppofe it mufl be,) for a 
camel, which is about feven hundred and twenty pounds ; though in Egypt there are 
camels that will carry a thoufand weight. 

They have two meafures called pikes, the larger is called the pike of Conffantinople, 
and is about twenty-feven Englifh inches. They meafure all foreign goods with it, ex- 
cept fuch as are made of flax and cotton, for which they ufe the fmall pike, called Kke 
Belledy, or. The pike of the country, becaufe they meafure with it all the manufac- 
tures of the country. This pike, as I was informed, cunfids of about twenty-four 
inches, Englifli meafure. 

One great caravan that arrives at Cairo, is of thofe blacks who come from the coun- 
try near the Ifle of Pheafants, and pafs through Fez, Morocco, and Tripoly, and are 
about eight months on the journey. What they bring is chiefly gold dull. Caravans 
alfo come from Tunis and Algiers. Another caravan is of Bet berins. from Sennar, 
who bring the goods of Ethiopia, and of fcveral parts of Africa, as black flaves, gold 
duft, elephants teeth, gums, oflrich feathers, mufle, ambergris, and ebony. . 

GHAP.IV. — -(y/Ae State of Religion in Egypt t its InbabitanUi their Policy- 

AS to the ftate of religion in Egypt, the Coptic is that of the native Chrillians of the- 
country. There are n'.any Greeks in Cairo and Damiata, but very few in Alexandria 
andSLoletto ; and in the other parts of Egypt, only fume merchants in the principal 
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towns. There are very few Armenians m Cairo ; but they have a church there given 
them by the Coptis, in lieu of a chapel they yielded to them in the church of The holy 
fepulchre at Jerufalem. The Chriftian relimoQ would be at a very low ebb, if the people 
did not find it convenient to have Copti ftewards of their eftates, who are well ac- 
quainted with all affairs, are very dextrous at keeping accounts, which they do in a 
fort of Coptic charafkers underftood by no body elfe j and one reafon why they make 
ufe of them may bt, that thefe people ire more under their command, and they may 
have them more in their power, in cafe of any breach of truft. ^ Thefe ftewards, in 
every village, are a fort of lords, atnd are prote&ors of the Chriftians in it. 

The Coptis, of all the Eaftems, leem to be the moft irreverent and carelefs.in their 
devotions. The night before Sundays and feftivals, they fpend in thar churches, and 
the holy day in fauntering about, and fitting under their walls in winter, and under 
lhady trees in fummer. They feem to think that their whole religion confifts in re- 
peating their long fervices, though without the leaft devotion, and in ftriftly obfcrving 
their numerous fafts. If we except the convents of the deferts of St. Macarius and 
St. Antony, and one at Efne, the convents are inhabited only by one or two married 
priefts ; but the patriarch muft be a man that never has been married, and is taken out 
of one of thofe convents. They are all exceedingly ignorant, both priefts and people ; 
the former perform the fervicein the Coptic language, by rote, of which they generally 
underftand very little ; but they have books of their liturgy, with the Arabic inter- 
pretation. It would make a volume to give an account of all the particular rites of the 
Alexandrian church. 

Strabo * mentions two extraordinary cuftoms among' the E^ptians, which the 
Coptis obferve when their children are about ten years of age ; but neither of them is 
a religious rite, and they give fome reafons for this praftice. The Mahometans likewife 
in upper Egypt, whom we may fuppofe to be- original natives of the country, and con- 
fequeuily their anceftors Chriftians, obferve both thefe cuftoms ; and by this feem to be 
diftinguiftied from thofe that are not true Egyptians. The Coptis bear an implacable 
hatred towards the Greeks, ever fince the famous affair of prefling them to receive the 
council of Chalcodon ; and when the Greeks got the upper hand, it is faid they treated 
them with great rigour. They have alfo generally as little regard for the Europeans, 
which proceeds, in a great meafure, frotn an endeavour in thofe of the church of 
Rome to make converts of them. And they rarely diftinguifti between thofe of different 
religit^ns, but include all under the name of Franks. The Jews have one par- 
ticular cuftom here : as they w re afraid in the times of Paganifm, to drink wine 
offered to idols, it was ufual to have all the wine they drank made by their own people, 
and feak'd up to be lent to them ; and this cuftom they ftill obferve in all the eaftern 
parts. They, have thirty-fix fynagogues in Cairo, and one in old Cairo, in which they 
fay the prophet Jeremiah was, as obferved before. There is a particular fed among 
them who live by themfelvcs, and have a feparate fynagogue; and as the other Jews ^ 
are remarkable for their eyes, fo they obferve thefe are for their large nofes. They 
are the ancient Eff nes, and have now the name of Charaims, from Mekra, the 
name by which they call the five books of Mofes j which they ftrifriy obferve, accor^ 
ing to the letter, not receiving any written traditions. It is faid that the others would 
join with them but iv * having obferved the exa& rules of the law, with regard to 
divorces, they tliluk t'oai they live in adultery. 


• TSto t5* xinTtf ri meuSStu migirt/tmtt Jud 

Ulinm. Sirabo, 1. xoi i,.b34. 
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The Mahometan inhabitants of Egypt are either original natives,, in the villages 
trailed Filaws, or they are of the Arab race. The latter are of two forts. I’hofe from 
the eaft, moftly on the eaftcrn fide of the river, and thofe of the weft, called Mugrabi, 
•or wcftt'rn people, who have come from the parts of Barbary, have different manners 
and ciiftoms from the others, and are rather worfe. Many of the Arabs arc fettled in 
villages, and are honeft people, efpecially in Upper Egypt. Thofe who live under ttnts 
are called Bedoui, fubfifting moftly by the cattle they graze, which are chiefly caiiicls, 
atiJ goats, that feed on finall ftirubs. Thefe, for the^moft part, live on either fide of 
till* Delta, and are alfo much about I .cccz. 

The natives of Egypt are now a flothful people, and delight in fitting ftill, hearing 
tales, and indeed feem always to have been more fit for the quiet life, than for any 
adlivc feenes : and this idle manner of living ks probably one great reafon of the fruit- 
I'ulncfs of their inventicn, with regard to their ancient Heathen religion, and of their 
making fo many extravant fables; out of which the Greeks might take fome of the 
moll lieautiful, as a foundation for their religion and poetry, and fo they puffed to the 
Romans. 'I’his indolence may be owing to the great heat of the country, that enervates 
them, and inclines them to the unaclivc life. They arc alfo malicious and envious to a 
great degree, which keeps them from uniting and fetting up for ihcmfelves ; and though 
they are very ignorant, yet they have a natural cunning and artifice as well as falfehood, 
and this makes them always fufpicious of trav Hers, that they want to find treafures, 
and as they fee they do not aftually find them, they imagine they can by magic art draw 
away the money, which they think may lie hid in '.he earth, being fo ignprant that they 
cannot otherwye conceive why they (hould come f far to fee ruins : which notion of 
theirs often occafions a traveller much trouble, an J lometimes prevents his feeing every 
thing as he would j they have, however, learnt from the Arabs hofpitality, and fotne- 
thing of that fbrift virtue of fidelity, in ftanding by thofe that are under their proteSion, 
The people of the country are moftly employed in tilling the ground, which is not 
attended with much labour ; but the bringing water to it is often very troublefomc. 
7'he Arabs I'^ve plunder, and the roving fort of life this difpofition leads them 
to. * The bufinefs of attending cattle fecnis moft f uited to their genius ; they have 
good Korfes, and manage them and their pikes with much addrefs ; thofe on foot 
ufe poles, with which they fence off the fpear, with great art. 

Another Tort of people are thofe they call Turks, in diftindlion from the natives of the 
country and the Arabs; being thofe who are fent by the Grand Signior, and the flaves, 
and the governing part that arc taken from among them, and their defeendants, and 
all in general of foreign extraftion; thefe arc moft covetous of money and defirous of 
power, and withal moft fubtle and ingenious in carrying on any affair to obtain their* 
ends, moft furprifing things having been managed and brought about by them in Caifo, 
with the utmoft policy and fecrecy ; and thefe diftinguifli themfelves frota the others by 
what is ftnffly the Turkiih drefs. 

Among the Mahometans, the dervifhes are a very particular fort of people, they 
may be reckoned of two or three kinds ; thofe that arc in convents are in a manner a 
xeligious order, and live retired, though I fuppofe there are of thefe who travel with 
fome credit, and return to their convents. Some take on them this chara<fter, and live 
with their femilies and follow their trades ; fuch are the dancing dervilhes at Damafeus, 
who come once or twice a week to the little convent that is uninhabitad, and perform 
their, extraordinary exercifes ; thefe alfo feem to be good people ; bur there is a third 
fort that travel about the country and beg, or rather oblige every body to give ; for 
when they found their bom, tney muft be regarded, fomething muft be given them, 
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and it is faid they arc very Ijad'men ; the two fe>riner, and I believe thefe alfo, wear an 
o£tagonal bad/;c of white alabafter with a greonifh caft, before on their girdles, and they 
wear a high lliiF cap without any thing round it. The Turconien wear the fame, a little 
more ptjintecl, but with a^ white fafli about it^ In Egypt there are few, except thofe 
that five in convents, and of them only one houfe near Cairo. 

Having mentioned the rolined policy or rather cunning of the governing part of the 
Egyptians, I ft'.iul gkte fome initancos of it : it is chiefly employed in bringing about their 
ends of Ut'lfroying one another, when they arc divided into parties j for as there are 
more factions in’Jv-ypt than in bthiy* parts of Turkey, fo there are more inftances of it 
here. The manner in w'hich they pals their time, without reading or much bufinefs, 
without any curiohty but wliat nimes to their affairs, is the great reafonof it; for they 
think much, and ihdr rlnn’ dits arc always employed about their particular interefts. 
The pafhas coininoniy join with that party under-hand which they judge fs moft likely 
to get the better, uniois v hen they fet tlicinfelvcs to deflroy the ftixnigeft parry, which 
they tliink may endanger the Grand Signior’s government in Egypt, 1 fhall mention 
feme particulars, without inferting the feveral names, which would be of very little 
import to the reader in this place. Not many years ago, a palha being defirous to take 
off a bey, and apprehending that he would retufc the coffee brought to him, direfted 
the flave that was to bring the coflee, at the fame time as another was to bring the 
coflee to the paflia, to make a falf'c flc^j and iet fail the coffee of the bey, who following 
the dire£Hons he had received, the pafha defired tfm bey to take his colFt?e, which being 
a particular honour, the bey c«nild not refufo it j and drank the cotl'ec without ful'picion, 
which had poifou purpol'ely put into if. . ' ^ 

About feven or eight years ago, a defign was formed by the weaker party to deflroy 
their enemies, who had railed theinfclves to a moft exorbitant degree of power : the 
fcheme had been long laid, and above forty., perlbns in the fecret, many of whom 
were flaves ; but an opportunity was w'anted, as they coUld not get the perfons all 
together, againft whom it was dcfigned. At length the day came, when all the great 
perfons weie together, and the flaves bringing in the coffee or Ihirbet all at the fame 
time, according to the ufual cuftom, whilfl they were drinking it, each flave drpw out 
his weapon and f tabbed his man ; fome fe\v of them indeed, marked out for deftruftion, 
got off wounded, without being killed. 'I’hcy took ofl' likewife a head of a party by 
another ftratagem ; it was known that this bey was very defirouvo have one of his 
enemies taken ; the plot was therefore laid that they fliould bring in a man before the 
bey, fo difguifed, that he fliould not diftinguifh who he was, crying out, that all his 
enemies might be as that man, taking care to have the bey inftrufted whom they were 
bringing to him. I'hcy had the policy as they palfed, to draw out the bolt of 
their particular fort of locks, in fuch manner as that no body might be able 
to fhut the doors and lock them, cither after they had ddhe their bufinefs, or 
in cafe of any mifearriage. I'he perfbn was brought in with his hands behind 
him, as if tied, and a napkin put over his heail, as malcfaftors commonly have, 
and by a perfon drefled like the patroling officer who takes up fuch people: 
when he was brought into the room, the bey alked which was the fellow, when the pre* 
tended prilbncr prefented a piftol in each hand, faying here he is, and fliot the bey dead, 
who was fitting on the Ibpha in the comer of the room, as the great men ufually place 
themfelves. 

When I was in Egypt a pafha was named, who had often condud:ed the caravan from 
Damafeus to Mecca ; and having there contrafted a fricndfhip with a bey of Egypt, who 
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had t\ie care of the caravan from Grand Cairo# it was faid, that he had dvfirod 
the bey, in cafe he ftiould ever be appointed pallia of Et^ypt# to endeavour to ufe all the 
means he could to prevent his coininGj, it being a palhalic, though of much honour, yet 
of'great cxpence aiid little profit. It isTaid, when the Grand Signior’s (uder was read 
in the divan, appointing this perfou palha, this bey, his fiiodd, luul contrived that they 
fliould allc who this pallia was, if it was fu».h a one, a man of no fuiiily, a country man, 
a filiiw, and that they would not have fach a perlbn come as tiicir piifia. Whether this 
report was falfe, or whether the llratagctn did not fucccedj 1 cannot iU'. , for this palha 
foDii after, and was depofed .1 this ocrgjfi '.n' the boy he ha j contrafted a 
fri-mlPiIp will), was of the ladion that had been almolt deftroyed ; and there was reafon 
ro t!ii: k dial the palha was in t’lc fecret of a deflgii to cut oil the great men tliat were 

'I’o the firfi; 


i ‘i.a li, wlio were to be alf. finatcd going to the divan, io the tirlt groat man 


tii.'- i C'.ll.it, 


, .he pci fens ompkiyed < Tf’eret! a petition as lie went along tlie llrett on liorfe- 
cc.titimieJ hoiding and killing his hand whilll he was reading it, prefling not 


iv. ‘\,iuf' d, who taking more tlian <!niinr.ry notice of their earneltnefs, going to wilh- 
d,r:iv. i'.is hand, they dragged Iiiiii oil' his horfe and murdered him. 'file party that 
v;e.: in have been deflrOyed drew up I'onie writing relating to lliis all'air, and carried 
it to the p. lha to lign it ; they looked upon his refufal as a proof tint Ive was at the 
liotmm ol it j it is laid allb that hiscaia betrayed him, and theieforc they immediately 
depokd him. 

1 lliall mention only one inflance more of their policy, of a private nature. A 
Malionieiau of Cairo defirod to borrow a confid raLle fum of. monev of a mercliani, 
who reiufmg to lend it, he prevailed with his friejvJ a chous (a ibrt of nielVeiigers, as 
already oblerved, who arc lent about allairs, and whofe character is cftecnied very 
lacved,) to go to the houfc of the merchant, who coming to the choi|s to kii's his 
hand, the clioLi#i toiik occalion lo lliake oil' his own large cap as he was coming in, and 
umnediau'ly jiretended that the merchant had beat it off j upon which he thought 
proper, not only to advance the money, but to give a much greater fum to conipromife 
the affair. 


CHAP. V. — Of the Lducaticu, Cufows, Drtfs^ and viodcrn ArchiuBurc of Iigvpt ; and 

of the Cat itran to Mecca. 

ITIE education in Egypt is (bldoui more than to read and write, which the Coptis 
generally learn, and their inainner of keeping aiecountsi but the Arabs and native 
Mahometans very rarely can reatl, except tiiej.,- ti m have been bred up to the law, or 
fonic employ. The liell cducaii..ni is euoug tlie ffaves, who underffand Arabic and • 
Turkilb, and often write both, ant! go (I’.rough tiie'r c;. .’reifesconffantly ; to ride, Ihoot, 
and throw the dart well, iicing effeemed great Hceomphliiments. The.belief ol pfe- 
deftination is very (lro.'ig;ly rooted in them, elpecialiy in thofe who are properly Turks, 
which olitii iiifj irts th. m widi very great courage, and quiets them in an extraordinary 
niarmcr, when they art thrown from the iieigiUli of power into the moff miferable con- 
diii<'U in w'liich circtimHaiuas they f.iy, it is the will of God, and bleli) God ; and indeed 
they beir.ivo rather belter in aiiverfliy than profperity; though when they are in high 
ftations, they carry thetnfelves with much bccomijtg gravity ; and when they do a lavour, 
it is with a very gracious cuuntcnaticej but the love of money is fo rooted in them, 
that nothing is \o be don ■-* without bribery ; and It is an affront to come into the pre- 
fcncc'cf a great man, where a'favour is to be alked, without a prefent, or having it 
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Signified to him that fomeihing is dcfigned. The fame notion of predeftination makes 
them ufc no precautions againd the plague ; but they even go and help to bury the 
bodies of ihofe that die of it, which is reckoned a very great charity, though it is laid 
there is no infedion in a dead body. 

I’hcy think the greatefl. villainies arc expiated, when once they walh their hands and 
feet. This is their preparation to go to prayers, which all the polite people condantly 
do ; for the outwanl appearance of religion is in fafliion among them, and it is looked 
on as genteel to fay their pfayers in any place at the ufual hours. Their prayers are 
very Ihort, and repeated five times a day ; but they may perform all thefe devotions at 
one time. They always pray on a carpet or cloth, to avoid touching any thing that is 
unclean. They pray in the mod public places wherever they are ; and when they are 
in a vifit, will call for water to wafli their hands and feet, and fo perform their devotions. 
The Arabs that live in tents are feldom feen to pray. « 

Refignaiion to the will of God, and perhaps no great affedion for their relations, is 
the caufe that they lament very little for them, and foon forget the lofs of them, 
unlefs it be of their children ; for they are very fond to have children, and are adec- 
tionatc towards them. Thofe who are properly l urks here commonly marry fiaves of 
Circadia, Georgia^ and other countries, who exceed the natives of the country in 
beauty. Their words pals for nothing, either in relations, promifes, or profedions of 
frienddiip. .The ufe of laudanum, .io much in vogue formerly, is fucceeded by 
drinking chiefly drong waters, which they take plentifully at their meals ; though a 
great many will not drink, but they ufe heating things to cheer them. The perfons 
who drink are chiefly the I’oldicry and great men ; but it wpuld be reckoned fcandalous 
in people of bufinefs. The Arabs indeed do not drink, or very rarely ; and the com- 
mon people pound the leaves of green hemp, make a ball of it, and fwallow it down, 
to make them chearful. And a compofition is made of the buds of. hemp, before 
they flower, which has the fame intoxicating quality as laudanum, and is called 
aphioum, or opium, which fignifies any thing that dupifics or intoxicates. A vice the 
Turks arc remarkable for, is not pradifed amonglhc Arabs, or true Egyptians. 

They have a great notion of the magic art, iiave books about it, and think there is 
much virtue in talifmans and charms ; but particularly are drongly poflefled with an 
opinion of the evil eye. And when a child is commended, except you give it fome 
blefling, if they are not very well affured of your good will,|^ they ufe charms 
againd the evil eye; and particularly when they think any Jll fuccefs attends them on 
account of an evil eye, they throw "fait into the fire. 

The me aued Mahometan thinks himfelf above any Chridian j and where there is no 
dependency, they put themfelves on a rank with them, and feldom preferve any 
tolerable good manners, efpecially the Turks. The Arabs and people of the country 
are civil enough, and (hew it in their way, by coming and fitting about you ; though 
they are iroublefbme, by being too obfervmg, curious, and inquifitive. The Turks 
aifo will be very civil, either to got prefents,or to find out your defignsand inclinations, 
in which they arc very artful ; but where there is any dependency among one anothei*, 
th.ey obferve a great decofum, all rifiiig up when a fuperior comes in. And in a re- 
gular meeting in the military divans, as 1 have been told, the inferior takes up the 
j^apouches of the fuperior, and fets them by him, and after receives the fame regards 
from his inferior : and, as I have been informed, a fuperior of great dignity holds the 
dirrup to a fuperior that is dill greater, when he mounts ; as a two-tailed vizier holds 
the dirrup to one that has three tails. The way of faluting as you approach, or pafs, 
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Is by^ firetching out the right hand, and bringing it to the breafl, and a little inclining 
the head. The extraordinary falute is kifling the hand, and then putting it to the head. 
Aiid when a vifit is paid to a fuperior, his hand is kided ; and if he is very much 
fuperior, they kifs the hem. of the garment. I’he Arab falutation is by joining bands, 
and often bowing the head to the fide of the head of the perfon faluted, alking him 
how he does, if he is well, and bidding him peace fcveral times. But a Mahometan 
will not fay peace to a Chriflian, which is the ufual falute one towards another. When 
they take any thing either from the hands of a fuperior, or that is fent from a fupenor, 
they kifs it, and, as the higheft refp put it to. tiieir foreheads ; and if you demand 
any thing that relates to a fcrvice or protedion of you, when they promife it, they put 
their hands up to their turbans, as much as to fay, Be it on their heads ; which they 
alfo fumetimes fay ; for nothing can be imagined finer than the Arab manner of 
exprefling civility or feiendfhip ; and if the news only is told of any one’s death, they 
always fay, May your head be fafe. And on fome particular occafions, to a great man 
in times of confufion, when any of his enemies are taken or dead, they compliment 
him by widiing that all his enemies may be as he is. Among the Coptis, in public 
company, a fon docs not fit before his father, or any fuperior relation, without being 
ordered to fit more than once : and there is great reafon why fuperiors fhould keep 
inferiors thus at a diftance, and exad fo much refped of them, efpecially with regard 
to civil governors ; as the people arc of fuch fi.wifh minds, that they mud be kept 
under j and if any liberty is given, they immediately afifumc too much. 

When the Turks eat, a little round or oclagcm ftool, is fet on the fopha, on a ■ 
coloured cloth laid on the ground : round it they r’ rovv a long cloth, to be put in the 
laps of the guclts j and with thofe of condition, a napkin is given ^o every one when he 
wafhes, as they always do before they eat. This they likewife lay b'^forc them, and 
wipe with it when they wafh alter dinnea". On the ftool they put a copper dilh tinned 
over, from three to fix feet tliameter, which is as a tabic j all their difhes and veflels 
being copper tinned over, infide and out. Round this dilh they put bread, fmall difhes^ 
of pickles, fainds, and the like j and then they bring two or three large dilhes, in two 
or three courfes. None but the common people eat beef, and the flelh of the buffalo, 
as they have a notion that it is not eafy of digcilion. It is faid in the hot hamfecn feafon 
in the month of April and May, they eat, for the mnft part, nothing but difhes made 
of pulfe and herbs, and alfo fi(h, as being cafier of digeftion ; the great heats taking 
away their appetite for all forts of meat. The Coptis, as well as the Turks, abftain 
from fwines flefh. The mo ft vulgar people make a fort of beer of barley, without 
being malted ; and they put I'omcthing in it to make it intoxicate, and call it bouzy : 
they make it ferment ; it is thick and lour, and will not keep longer than three or four' 
days. It appears from Herodotus, that the Kgyprians uled fome fort of beei in his tinje, 
which he calls wine made of barley *. If they do not drink wine, they feldom drink 
whilft they are eating. They cither fit crot's-leggcd, or kneel, and make ule only of 
the right hand, not ufing knives or forks, but tear the meat with the hand ; and the 
mafter of the houfe often takes pieces in his hand, and throws them to the guefts, that 
he would pay an extraordinary compliment to. Immediately after eating, coffee is 
brought. This is the Turkifh manner ; their difhes conlifting of pilaw, ..fuups, dulma,, . 
which is any vegetable fluffed with forced mi:at ; as cucumbers, onions, cawl leaves, 
ftewed difhes, fweet ragoos, pieces of meat cut fmall and roafted, and feveral other 
things. All is taken out and eaten by the inferior fervants j not by the flaves, who 
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have a dinner prepared for them of more ordinary diflies, in another room. With the 
Arabs and people oi the country, cither a round flein is laid on the ground for a finall 
company, or large coarfe woollen cloths for a great number, fpread all over the room, 
anti abt>ut ten ciiilv.;s repeated fi:;: or feven times t)ver, laid round at a great fcaft, and 
Yviiole flteep and iambs boiled and roalled in the middle. When one company has 
done, another fn;:? rt)uiid, even to the nscanefi:, till all is confumed. And aix Arab 
Prince will often dyte in tlse iLieet, before his door, and call to all that pal's, even 
beggars, in the ufual exprtilion, Biiitniihh, that is, in the name of God ; who come 
and fit down, and when they 'nave, done., {;ive their hamdcllilah, that is, God be 
praii'ed. For the Arabs are p;rc;:!f: Ic vellt.r.;, put every body on a footing with them ; 
and it is by fuch genciofily and hi.ridredi'y ilait they inanituin their interefi; blit the 
middling people among them, the ( '.Oj-ti!-, liv e but poorly. I have ofioi} fat down 
with them, only to bread, nw/ oaions, nr. J a iced pouiuled and. put in oil, whiith they 
call ferieh, produced by an herb calf. dlin-fun, iuio which they dip tlicir bivad, that is 
made as often as they eat, in very thin cakes, baked on an iron plate heated. 'I’hey 
have a very good dl!h for otio v.livi has good apncaie. whicli is thefc^cakes br.)ken 
all to pieces, and miyod with a fort of fyrup mrulc of the uigar canc when it is green. 
This cane is a great defert with tliCiii, by facuingthe juice out of it. Th .'v alfo 
eat a four milk turned with foedv,. "i h:y have a di h amoiig the M.iors called cufeafowr, 
which is made with Hour icnipercdi \jT-h water, ar.d roiled in the hands into finall 
pieces, and being put in a cullender, over a boiling pot koj^peJ clofe round, it is drefi'ed 
with tlie fleam, and then they put. butter to it. 'i’hey alio Ibmetimes drefs dates with 
butter. 'I tidr great meal is generally at night, tukiug a coliapon in the morning 
of fried eggs, cheel’e, and, at great tables, olives and honey. And ti i.s is alfo ufual 
with the 'J'urks, cfpeciaily if they go out to do builnefr, or for diverfion, to flay 
abroad mofl part of the day, otherwife they dine rather before nooix, ai)il fup early in 
the evening, 'i'hey probably chufe to eat early in the morning, before the heat takes 
away their appetite j and eat again foon in the evening, wlien it begins to be cool, 
"When they have rto company, they commonly go into ih.- karem, or women’s apart- 
ments, at the dine of eating, to a wife, in her I'eparate apartment, who either prcpflrc*s 
the dinner, or ini'pefts and directs it, though they are great perfons, having their 
offices adjoining to their rooms. And a great man who has four waves, has five 
kitchens, one for each of them, m inaged by their Haves or fervants ; atid one great 
one for public eniortaiuments for the mafler, when he dines out of rfti; harem, anti for 
the flaves and fervants. At a 'I'urkifh vifit, a pipe is innnc.lial'dy b!\*ught, and coffee ; 
and if it is a vifit of ceremony, fweet- meats, wirli.ilie coif >; c-at afier.vards a Iherbet j 
and then, according to the dignity of the perfon, ioceci'.- and . ofi; vv:i:cr to perfume, 
which is a genteel way of difmi(li?!,g the cojnpaiiy. Fri' iid.s who viiir, ti(.>:.‘cia!ly women, 
ftay a night or two, or more, carrying tli. ir bed.:; with 'licm, though in tiie f'-inie town j 
luiti coffc'c, or afvveer water boiled c.i ciiui:onon, are broitghr at ! -ait once in. an hour. 
And I have been told that it is a mark of great refjxid aiaong tl.rm, ofr .m to change 
their garments during the vifit. ifanv (.ue goes to the huule of an Ar.tb, or to his 
tent, bread i.-' itninedidteJy made, and they ferve four tnilk and cucujBhers in it when 
in feafon, fried eggs, and oil to tlip the bread in, fi fait clieef.! like curtls, and fuch 
like. 'I'hey do not take it well if you do not fay and eat, atiJ lliinki^ fuclt a favour to 
come to their houfes, atid put yourfelf,’as it were, under their protecllon, that where 
there have been any enmities, if otiegocs to the other’s houfe and eats witij hi;n, all is 
forgot. And T have fi..on them finneiimes fhew' refetitment by refiifing to take exflee, 
or any thing offered j like the anizarics, who when they mutiny, will not eat .the 
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Ci^nd Signior*& pilaw ; but if prcffcd to eat, and they comply, it is a fign the refent- 
meot is paft. They generally rife early, at break of day, and often go at that time to 
themofques, the common people at leaft ; thence they refori to the cofl'ee-iioufes, and 
having taken their colla(iu;..i5, go pretty late to their fliops, And /hut them about four in 
the afternoon. The great peoph* cither vifit or arc* vifi:'>d. In ( 'a!'*o, on Sundays, 
Tiiefdays, and Thursdays, they go to the palha's oivan j and tlrefc are the general 
days of bufinefs. Fridays they Hay at home, and go to their mofqucs at noon ; and 
though, with them, it is their day -f devotion, yet they never abftnn from iheir 
bulinefs. The three oilier days of the week they’ call beiii/h days, fro'u the gaiment 
of that name, which is not a habit of ceremony. 'I'liey then go out early in the 
morning with their Haves, to public places out of town, commonly called moidans, or 
places, where they have a lort of open fnmmcr-houfcs, and fee their Haves ride, 
Ihoot, and throw the Jarf, and regale themfelves with their pipe and colfee. Few of 
them, 4 »jccept thofe of the la w or church, ever road in books, but have generally com- 
pany with them ; and as they have time to think much, that is one very gs eat caufe of 
their refined policy, in many refpefts. When they arc at home, they flay from twelve to 
four in the women’s apartment, and from the tinur they go to funper, till the next morn- 
ing; and when they are there, it muft be bufinefs of very extraordinary importance, if 
they are Called out, efpecially if they are great m -n. It is the culiom in mofl parts of 
'I’lukey, if not every w here, for the men to cat by (hemfelvef:, even in the women’s 
apartments ; the wife having her provifions ferveil, perhaps at the lame time, in another 
room. 'J’he monih of lading of tlic Mahometans, calJod Ramcfan, as I have already 
obferved. is very fevere; and when it happens in tli.. fummer, it is very Inrd on the 
labourers, v. Iio cannot drink, being onK allowed to vvalh tfun'r mouths. As this numth, 
in ihii ly-ihrce veara is in ali leaf 'us oi tlie year, 'i’he i’urkilh month being lunar, they 
begin it the day they can fee tiienioou;' whereas the Jews begin it the d^y the moon 
makes, which is a day before the Turks. The Coptic month is thirty days, and every 
year they have five intercalary days, and every fourth year fix ; their ,'ura begins three 
huntjred and two years alter Clirilt, froai the martyrdom of tl^ faints in Egypt, under 
Diocleti^i. One of the groateff refreflvnents among the 'rurks,as I have obferved before,, 
is going to the bagnios; in the firtt large room, generally covered with a cupola, they 
undrefs, and putting on thofe wooden pattens, which they ufo alfj in. their houfes, 
they go into the hot room, wb..Tc they an; wafhed and rubbed with in'iiHies and hair 
cloths; they rub the Hot v.!;.h a I' lt of giaicr ma-.le of eartlienware, Ibmcthing 
refcmbling the body of a bitil ; they tlien i.-iake aJl tlie joints fuap, even the very 
neck, and all down tlie back, vvliitb tliey tin’e.k makes ;iic joints fupple ; Uiler this they • 
are lhaved, and go info the bath ; f'iviu tiiis j-kice they itiurn by a room not fo hot, 
where they Ifay awhile; and from thence go into the g. eat rooin,repofeoM a bedjfinoke 
their pipe, take their coffee, and dre's. The eaiterns love their cafe very mucii ; fone 
of them will fit all day lung in their coii'ee-houfes, and conliderabie perfons will go 
and fit in the flu-ps of thegriMt merchants for two or throe hours, and lake thofe re- 
frclhments of tobjjccu and coffee they fo much delight in. When they travel, they 
always walk their horfes, fei out pretty early, and ofteti repofe in the way, for a quar- 
ter of an hour, fniuke and lake coffee, el'pecittliy when it is hot, when they flop fre- 
quently in the fftade ; thofe who do not travel in great if ate have a leathern bottle of 
Water hanging to the’.r own l'addlc;,or their fervant’s,to drink whenever they are thirffy ; 
the great men have a horfe or canicl loaded, with Ikins of water ; but if they go Hiorf 
journeys, they have large ones, in which they carry water from the river in Cairo, and 
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from the clftcrns in Alexandria ; or if they go long journeys, they have fttch as they 
ufo in the journey to Mecca ; and very great people have a fervant that carries fuch a 
vafe of water, in a bafltet made of a fort of net work, to be always ready whenever the 
water is wanted. By night they rarely make ufe of tents, but lie in the open air, 
Iiaviiig large lanthorns, made like a pocket paper lanthorn, the bottom and top being 
of copper, tinned over, and inllead of paper they are made with linen, which is ex- 
tended by hoops of wire, fo that when it is put together it ferves as a candleftick ; and 
they have a contrivance to hang- it up abroad, by means of three haves, in the manner 
that large fcalesare hung, in order to weigh, 'rhey commonly lie ordyon carpets. All their 
kitchen utenfils they carry with them, winch in the train of a great man load two or 
tln\;c camels j but the Arabs put a veirtl into a bafket made of palm leaves, and within 
it they put fmaller veflcls, and fevefal other utenfils, and carry- them w-ith great con- 
venicncy tied to tlieir camels. All their vcflels for drefling are ‘in that manner, fo that 
the top often ferves them for a difli ; and all thefe things arc of copper, tinned over 
infide and out ; thefe and the w ooden bowl, which ferves as a large difh, and in which 
they make their bread, are all the kitchen furniture of an virab, even where he is 
fettled. The round leathern cover laid on the ground has rings round it, by which it 
is drawn together, with a chain that has a hook to it, to hang it by, either to the fide of 
the camel, or in the houfe, this draws it together, and fomctiincs they carry in it the 
meal made into dough ; in this manner they bring it full of bread, and when the repait 
is over, carry it away at, once, w-rth all that is left, in the finic mamier. They leaven 
their bread by putting in a piece of the lad dough they made, wl^ich they always lay 
by, and becoming four, it caufes a fermentation in it, and nfakes the bread light. 

When the caravans go to Mecca, fome women of condition ride in tartavans or litters 
■carried by camels, the labour of the camel that goes behind being very great, as his 
head is under the litter. Some go in a fmaller' fort, on the back of one camel. People 
of condition ride on a faddled camel ; inferior perfuns ride on camels loaded with their 
carpets and bed, if they have any, and other nccelTaries ; they commonly have a double 
crook in their hands, to direft the camel by touching his head, and alfo to recover 
ihcir bridle, if it happens to drop, and to ftrike the bcaft to make him go op. The 
inoft extraordinary way of conveyance is a fort of round bafket on each fide of the 
camel, with a cover made at top ; there is a cover over the lower part, which holds 
all their neceflarics, and the perfons fit crofs-legged oit it. They have alfo in the fame 
manner fomething like the body of an uncovered chaife or chair, which is more con- 
venient, as they can fit and extend their legs, if there is only one in it, for I think tw^o 
. can fit in thefe on each fide. The pilgrims to Mecca commonly go in a foit of black 
cloak, with a cowl ; the people of Barbary wear them white : it is fafiened about the 
lieck with a long loop, and the cloak commonly hangs behind. Having mentioued 
the caravan toMecca,! lhall give fome account of it. There is a tradition, that there was 
a great pilgrimage to thofe parts (before the edablifhment of the Mahometan religion) 
to Abraham’s tomb, as they call it, and the place where they fay he offered up his fon 
Ifaac but the Jews fay that it is the place to which Abraham cam§ to fee lihmael* 
The great ceremonies of the pilgrims now confifl in carrying the coverings of the 
mofqucs, and of the toml» ot Abraham and Mahomet, moft of which are a fort of 
black damalk, richly embroidered with gold ; every thing relating to it being manu- 
fadured by people employed entirely about it in the caftic of Cairo. ^ The firft pro- 
ceffion is'the carrying of thefe things from the caftle to the mofque Haffanine, on the 
third , day after the feaft of Bi ram, which fucceeds their great faft ; all the Iheiks of the 
mofques, aod the feveral companies of dififerent trades go to the caillie in proceifion with 
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their colours* The llandards of Mecca were firft brought rolled up ; then the people 
carried along part of the hangings of the houfe of Mecca, folded together ; and fo 
feveral pieces of it, about half a quarter of an hour one after another ; the people 
crowded to touch them, Ipfling their hands, and putting them to their heads : fome 
carried nothing but the fine ropes that were to tie them up. Several focieties came 
with flandards difplayed, fome of ther /ith mufic, others dancing, fome either mad, 
or feemingly in a fort of religious exta y, throwing about their h<iads and hands, fome 
n^d to their drawers, others panting mofl: violently, as people out of breath ; then 
came the covering of the tomb of Mahomet called Mahmel, made in the lhape of a 
pyramid, with a fquarc bafe, and richly embroidered with gold, on a ground of green 
and red ; a view of the houfe of Mecca was embroidered on it, with a portico round 
it ; it was carried on a camel that was all over painted yellow, with the powder they 
call Henna j and it is faid they are camels bred on purpofe for this bufinefs, and never 
employed about any thing elfe, being efteemed facred ; and 1 have been told, that in 
their religious madnefs they take off the froth that comes from the* earners mouth. 
The beau is covered almoft all over with rich brocades and embroideries ; it was fol- 
lowed by three others adorned in the fame manner, and fix more not altogether fo fine, 
all mounted by boys. Soon after came the cover of Abraham’s tomb, likt* a cheft ; 
this was alfo embroidered with gold, and it is faid that it is by fome means fufpended 
in the air over the place, where they fay Abrahrm offered his facrifice. Then followed 
the body of the chaoufes, and a great officer of the pafhas, and after him the fuper- 
intendant of the wardrobe (Nadir-il-Kifve) who Ii.'s the care* of all tile work, and of 
the cflate wheih the califs of F-gypt appropriated i '■ the cxpcnce of it ; the trappings 
of his horfe were very fine, the houfing being of a flowered tiffuc. After him came the 
janizaries, and fome officers of the pafha, and laft of all, the very rich covering of the 
door of the houfe of Mecca called Bnrca j it is ten feel long and five wide, on which 
are feveral figures and Arabic letters, mofl richly embroidered in gold, on a ground 
of red and green, being often made to flop that the people might touch it. 

But the gnnd proceffion is that of the caravan going out to Mecca. The order of 
this ‘proceflitin may be feen ia the lafl book, as well as I could take an account of it 
when it paffed. All the camels in this proceffion were painted yellow, and had fome 
ornaments on them, efpccially the firfl of every company had on its head and nofe a 
fine plume of red oflrich feathers, and a fmall il.ig on each fide, the flaft'of whicli is 
crowned likewife with oflrich feathers, and the trappings adorneil with fhells ; the fe- 
cond and third had a bell on each fide about a foot long, and all of them fome orna- 
ments. Under the faddle of each of them was a coarfe carpet to cover them by night. 
As foon as they are out of town, they go without any order to Sibil-allam, three or foul 
miles off, where they encamp for three days ; afterwards they encamp at ihe lake ; .the 
Emir lladge not returning to town. The encampment at the lake is tfery fine, all the 
great men pitching their tents and ftaying there, and paffing the time in feafling, the 
whole city pouring out to fee this extraordinary fight, and to join in keeping the feflival ; 
in the evenings they have bonfires and fireworks. It is faid forty thoufand people go 
in this caravan; they begin their journey in a week aftcjthe proceffion. I’here is a 
ftory among the people, that thole of Barbary are obliged to be a day behind the others 
when they arrive at, Mecca, and to leave it a day before them, on account of a pro- 
phecy they Calk of, that ihofe people lhall one time or other take the country of Mecca. 
A great trade is carried on by the caravan, as they always retuip laden with the rich 
goods of Perfia and India, brought to Geda on the Red Sea, near Mecca. Another 
caravan fets out from Damafeus, and, if I millake not, carries the fame prefents ; and 
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the old hangings, which I think belong to the emir badge, are cut in pieces, and given 
about aiu. ng die great people, as the moil facred relic. It is looked upon alinoft as 
an indirpiMifahle duty to go once to Mecca ; and thofe that cannot go, it is faid, think 
they merit by bearing the charges of another perfon to go .in their places, 'i’liere are 
inariy thr.i make this journhy often, but there is an obfervation, that the people are 
raiher wtirf,.* after making this pilgrimage than they were before ; and there is a 
faying, ‘‘ If a man hits been once at Mecca, take care of him ; if ho has been twice 
there, have nothing to do with him ; and if he has been three times at Mecca, rcnfl^e 
out of his neighbourhood.” But this is not to be thought an ohl'orvation of the Ma- 
hometans, but is only remarked by the Chrillians and Jews. 'I'he journey to Mecca 
and back again takes them up a hundred days. 'I'he caravan of Damafeus fets out 
on the fame day, and on the twenty-fevcnth day they meet at Bedder. They (fay t firce 
days at Mecca, and then go to Mount Arrafat, about fix hours from Meeca ; where 
they pay their devotions, on account of the hiftory they have of Abraham. I'hey Hay 
there two days, then they go two hours and a half to Munna, where they ftay three days, 
and keep the feaft of Corban Biram, or the feaft of the lacrilice ; tliey then return lo 
Mecca, the place of Mahomet’s nativity. The regular time to ftay there is twelve 
days ; but if the merchants cannot finifh their bunnefs, by makiflg a prefent to the 
emir badge, they may obtain leave to ftay two or three days longer, and may gain that 
time by not tarrying fo long as they would do otherwiA? at fo me, places on their return. 
From PvTecca they return fix days journey to Bedder, from which place they go in 
three days to Medina, to*fhc fcpulchic of Mahomet, where the firft califs refided, until 
they went to Damafeus. There they ftay three days, and return Ky another road to 
Yetnbo, and fo back to Cairo. I’lie account of their rout may befeen in the laft book, 
which 1 had from the mouth of one who had been fourteen times at Mecca. 

The moft fimple drefs in l.'’gypt rcfcnibles probably the primitive manner of cloth- 
ing ; for it is only a long fliirt which has wide fleeves. It is commonly tied about the 
middle ; and many children in the country go naked all the year round, as moft of 
them do in the fnmmei-. The common people wear over this a brown woollen fhirt, 
and thofe of better condition have a long cloth coat over it, and then a long blue,fhirt ; 
and the^drefs of ceremony over this, inftcad of blue, is a white fliirt, which they put 
on upon feftival days, and lo pay great vifits in Upper Egypt ; but in the lower parts 
ilicy ufe a fhirt or garment made like it, of black woollen, which istfometimes by the 
more genteel left C'pen before, -ami then is properly what (hey call a ferijee; and lome 
of the firft condition have them of cloth, and furred, the Arabs and natives wearing 
their cloaths with large . fleeves, like the drefs of ceremony of the Turks, called the 
ferijee, made like; a night-gown ; the other drefs of the Turks being with ftraight 
fleeves. Moft of them wear under all a pair of linen drawers, and when their vefts 
are open beforb, after the 'I’urkifii manner, it is an odd fight to fee the fhirt 
lung down, which they do not put into the drawers, according to the Turkilh 
curtom with the men, though not with the ladies ; for the drefs of the men in Turkey, 
is more modeft than of the women, whereas in Europe it is rather the contrary. 

This fort of drefs feems to^ be fbmething like that of the ancient Egyptians, who 
were clothed with linen, wearing a woollen garment over it ; and when they performed 
any religious offices, they were always clothed in, linen, looking on it as a fort of 
profanation to wear woollen at fuch foleinnities *. And poflibly the cuftom of putting 
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on the white garment in Upper Egypt, wlicn thej^ go to their mofques, or whenever 
they would appear in a drels of ceremony, might give rife to the ufe of the furplicc. 
The moil fimple Turkifti drefs is fuch drawers, over which the better fort wear a pair 
of red ejeth drawers, dowji to the ancles ; to wbic^’ are fewed ftockings of yellow 
leather, which come no higher than the ancle, and tinder them they wear focks of 
yellow, leather, but the Chriftians of the country w'ear red leather, at leaf! ihcii* 
papouches or flippers, and the Jews '"ear blue ; but the leather* I’evved on is not wore 
by the common people, but only the jcks, and fo iiieir legs appear bare up to the 
drawers. The Arabs and Egyptians wear flioes of red leather, like a flipper, with 
hind quarters, and the janizaries wear them of the fame colour, and very little diflToreni. 
The 'l urks anti (’hrilliaiis in the city, within doors, out of frugality, wear a wooden 
fort of patten, foiuething like the wooden fandal of the monks, Ibme of which are 
made very line; and it is he obii rved that the drelis of the feet and of the head 
very much diibaguifli perfons in tlu l’e countries; and they are fined if they go con- 
trary to the cufloii.. Frank C'.hrillians only have the liberty of wearing, as the Turks, 
yellow papouches ; arui they in many parts wear a yellow flipper. 'I’hc 'I'urks wear 
boots, having iron plates under the heel, as they often wear their papouches. The 
'J’urkiftt garments arc fird; a llmrt garment without fleeves, of uiuiity or linen ; it is 
often net ('pen la lore, but ti(d on the fide ; over it is a fliort veil with fleeves, over 
tiuit is a IvU'.g garment of the lame kind. 'Iheie two Jail are cither of dyed linen, or 
ftriped flulls oi linen or cotton, orif flriped or plain filks and fattins*; and in funmier 
they wear the long garment and liie drawers of ti e finvll white calicoes. Over this 
is a clofe lleeved g;u iiieiit, like the (.1 reek gown, l.ich is called a bcnilli, and is the 
common drels ; and over that is a fc’-ijee mentioned, W'hich is the drefs of ceremony. 
They have another fort cut dill'en'mlv in the fleevc, which is not fo hioh a drefs *. 
ThtJl • two lad garments are cither ol eloth, mohair, or filk, according to the feafon; 
the latter indeed is never ol fiik, nor is the benifli ever w’ore here ol filk, though it 
is in Syria. A girdle or f:dh of filk, moliair, or woollen, goes round all but the two 
outer garnii'Lts, into which iliey flick a knife in its flieath. 'I’he people of Egypt 
wear .a blue cloth about their necks, an.l wdth it cover their heads againlt the cold and 
fun, and fome of them are very large. It is almofl a general cuflom among the Arabs 
and Mahometan natives of the country, to wear a large blanket, either whiti; or brown, 
and in fumnier a blue and white c(Mton flieet, which the Chriflians conflantly ufe in 
the country ; putting one corner before o\ or th(^ left Ihoulder, tln^y bring it behind, 
and under the right arm, and fo over their bodies, throwing it behind ovxr the left 
fhoukhr, and fo the right arm is Itl’r bare for action. When it is hot, and they are 
on horfeback, they let it fall down on the faddle round them; and abo”t Faiume I 
particularly obferved, that young people efpccially, and the' poorer fort, had nothing 
on whatfoever but this blanket ; and It is probable tlu' young man was clothed ia this 
manner, wiio followed our Saviour when he was taken, having a linen cloth cad about 
his naked body ; and when the young men laid hold on him, he left the linen 
cloth and fled from them naked f. 'I'he head drefs is a high flifl’ cap, w-ith a long 
piece of white niuflin wound round it, all together called the turban, by Europeans, 
fhe dervilhes wear one without any thing round it, and the Turcomen fuch a hnig 
one more pointed, both made of a fort of c(iarfe felt. Inferior people, infleacl of the 
5url>an, wear a red woollen cap which comes clofc to the head. This is wore by the 
Arabs and native Egyptians, except merchants, and great ftewards of Arab princes, 
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and Coptl prielb, who wear the other. Under this they wear a little white linen. fknU 
cap. 1 was told at Danuifcus, that one whofe family has not wore the high turban, 
and the leathern Hocking fewed to the drawer, cannot begin to wear them there, 
unlefs by virtue of fome office or employ ; but the lalh wound round the he^d is the 
great diltinflion. None but the relations of Mahomet can wear green. The white is 
proper to Mahometans ; but in Syria, where there are villages of ChriHians, as on 
Mount Libanon, they wear white ; and any one may wear white if they put a coloured 
firing to didinguiffi themfelves, as the Samaritans do, and the Jews ofSaphet in Syria, 
who have red and blue firings fewed acrofs the fafli ; but this is not much ufed. The 
Chriflians and Jews in all thefe parts, wear either blue or blue and white flriped. The 
Franks in Cairo did wear white, and then they^wore carpacks, or red caps turned up 
with fur, as fome do now, but it is the proper drefs of the interpreters. The others 
generally wear the red cap, and the red muffin tied round ; ir. all other parts they 
wear a hat and wig, as the Englifh conful does when he goes out in public. The 
French conful, and fome of his officers go in the Frank habit j and fo have the Englifh 
confuls formerly, as they do at Aleppo. And Cairo is the only place I have heard of 
in Turkey, where none but the confuls ordinarily ride on horfes. I’he common people 
in the country either wear no fafh round the cap, or one of coarfe white cotton, or of 
yellow or red woollen fluff. 

The drefs of the women, according, to the manner of Conflantinople, is not much 
unlike that of the men, only mofl of their under garments are of filk, as well as their 
drawers j and all but the outer vefi are fhorter than the men’s, and their fleeves are 
made to hang down, a fort of gauze fliirt coming down near to the ground under all. 
Their heads are dreffed with an embroidered handkerchief, and the hair platted round, 
having on a white woollen fkull cap. The ordinary women wear a large linen or 
cotton blue garment, like a furplice j and before their faces hangs a* fort of a bib, 
which is joined to their head drefs by a tape over the nofe ^ the fpace between being 
only for the eyes, which looks very odd. The others who wear this garment of filk, 
have a large black veil that comes all over, and fumething of gauze that covers the 
face. It being reckoned a great indecency to fhew the whole face, they generally 
cover the mouth and one eye, if they do not cover the whole. The common women, 
cfpecially the blacks, wear rings in their nofes ; into the rings they put a glafs bead 
for ornament. I'hey wear on their ears large rings, three inches diameter, that come 
round the ear, and arc not put into it ; thefe are ornamented. The rings they wear 
on their fingers are fonietimes of lead, but the better fort of women wear gold. I’hcir 
bracelets are mofl commonly a work of wire : there arc fome of gold finely jointed ; a 
more ordinary fort are of plain iron or brafs. They w ear alfo rings round their naked 
legs, molt commonly made of brafs among the vulgar, who , ailo wear about their 
necks an ornament. Among the common people it is made of pewter ; and in the cafe 
at the bottom they put a paper with fomething writ on it out of the alcoran, as a charm , 
againft ficknefs and other evils. The other cafes feem to be defigned for the fame 
purpofe. People of middling condition inllead of thefe have many ornaments of filver, 
and often pieces of money hung to them, and fometimes ancient coins they happen to 
meet with ; and even in the country, whenever they go out to wafh at the river, or to ' 
fetch water, they put on all their attire, and appear in full di^fs. Women ride on 
affes in Cairo, with very fhort flirrups, which it is a difhonour for the men to ufe when^ 
they mount thefe beafls. They have a prophecy that Cairo will be taken by a womai| 
on horfebf.ck, which, as they fay, makes them flridly forbid women mounting 
horfes. Ihe lime when the women go out is rooflly on Fridays, to the burial pla< 
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to adorn with flowers and boughs the fepulchres of their relations, to hang a lamp over 
them, and pour water on their graves, and they place water in vafes near. When the 
women ride, they commonly wear a yellow fort of a boot or flocking, being without 
a foie ; and ladies of diftinftion have many female flaves that follow them on afles, 
who do not wear thofe large veils, but only a covering over the forehead and lower 
part of the face, leaving the eyes uncovered between. Their clofc garment has a 
cape that hangs down behind, and they make a much better figure than their 
mifirefles. Tlic women alfo go out.»' the bagnios, which arc referved for them at a 
certain time every day : this is their rendezvous ‘to talk with one another and hear 
news. 

There are women who go barefaced about the ftreets, dancing, finging, and play-* 
ing on fonie inllruinent. Thel'e may not be fuppofed to be very virtuous ; and yet 
they <'ay they arc fo in’ one refpedl, in which they might be moll fufpefted. There 
are notwithftanding common women, who are in a manner licenfed, and pay a tribute 
on that account. J’he vulgar women paint their lips, and the tip of the chin with 
blue, and thofe of better condition paint their nails yellow, and alfo their feet 
with a dye made of a feed called hennah ; and they colour their eye lids with black 
lead, and fo do many even of the men among the Turks, imagining it good for 
weak eyes. 

CofFee-houfes arc not refort ed to by the bell’ company, but only by people of the 
middle rank : they have their mufic at certain hours of the day, in ibmc of them, and 
in others a man tells fume hiltory, a fort of Arabian talcs, with' a good grace; which is 
a method they have tt/ bring company together. I ,.cy often fend to the fliops for their 
provifions to be brought to the cofl'et-houfes ; and thofe who have nothing to do pafe 
whole days in them. 

Both Turks* and Egyptians are very frugal in their maimer of living; the latthr 
feldom cat meat, and the expence of the great men in their tables is but fmall, con- 
fidcring the number of aiteiidants they have, in which they are very extravagant. It 
is common for them to have fifty or fixty Haves, and as great a number of other 
fervan®, befidcs dependants. They arc at great txpenccs in clothing their flaves, and 
in keeping a great number of horfes, from fifty to two hundred. They are excellently 
well managed ; do not feem to know their own flreiigth, always Handing with the 
hind and fore legs tied together ; they feed them with grafs when in fcafon, and at other 
times with chopped llraw, and give them barley all the year. They He on their dung, 
without ftraw, and very often Hand abroad, cfpecially in Upper Egypt they keep them 
out in their courts all the year round : they walk finely, never trot, but gallop fv’iftly, 
turn fuddenly, and ftop in a moment on full fpeed ; but they never gallop but for diver- 
fion, or to run away. 

The Mahometans have a certain veneration for fools and mad people, as thinking 
them ailing by a divine fpirit, and look on them as a fort of faints. They call them 
here Iheiks. There are foine women of them, but the moft part are men, who go 
about the town, are received in all houfes and at all tables ; the people kifs their hands, 
^d pay them great regard, as I have obferved. Some of thefe go about their cities 
intirely naked j and in Cairo they have a large mofque, with buildings adjoining, and 
great revenues to maintain fuch perfons. As thel'e arc recommended by their want of 
reafon, fo the derviihes are by their want of money } poverty being efteemed by a 
Turk’ as a great degree of perfeftion in every one but himfelf. There are hardly any 
of thefe in Egypt j nor have they more than one convent, which is near old Cairo as I 
obferved before. 
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The Egypflans are but ill looking people, and though many of them fair enough 
when youjig. yet they grow fwarthy by the fun. They are alfo a dirty, flovenly genera- 
tion, cfpecially the Copfis, whole drefs at beft appears but ill on them ; and as table 
linen is very rarely or never ufed by the Arabs, I -gyptians, or Coptis, I hava feen the 
latter, after wafliing their hands when tliey have eaten, wipe them with the great flcevei; 
of their fhii ts. 

The true Mamaliike dre fs is the (Itort garment above mentioned, put into their great 
red trowfers, which are tied roijiud the leg at each ancle, the foot being left bare ; and 
they wear the fort of Ihoes ufed by the Arabs when they ride. In other refpeiis they 
drefs like the Turks, atid this h the drefs of the flaves, and likewiib of many of t'.te 
great m.en, when they a.re nor in a drefs of ceremony. 

The arehitccbirc in Egypt is ve.ry bad, and ihcir materials of the wortl i'orr, n:any 
houfes being built of unburnt brick made of earth and chopped ftravv dried in ih'. f.m. 
In towns, t;)c lower part for above fivefc-et is of done, and in foine parts the corners 
are built of brick or done ; the upper part of the honii s in towns are often Intilt in 
frames of wood ; and the large window's commonly fei out fo as to command a view 
of the dreet ; they rarely live In the low’cr rootns, and I Aippofe ii is not edeemed 
whokf ime ; their roofs are generally dat, with a cement oven- them, and fomeiimes 
only earth j tl^^ wood they v.fe is cither deal or oak, itnported f roip. Alia, or tlic palm, 
ufed much in Upper Egypt, as well aS the Acacia : 1 liave feen planks of the palm with 
a very coarfe grain, and their carp‘'‘nt('rs work is the word that can be imagined. Over 
the middle of their great falcons they have often a dome or ciipo|;i that gives light, and 
fometimes they Itave a contrivance by which the middle part opens at top to let in tile 
air when they think it convenient ; and they have ufuidly the large cover fet up over 
the openings, in fuch manner as to keep out the fun and leave a freepalfage for the air. 
‘\X?hatevcr is to) rable at Cairo in architecture is of the times of the 'Mninahikes, of 
which one alfo lees gn at remains at Damafeus and Aleppo, being very folid buildings 
of hewn done infide and out : the windows are often oblong fquarcs, and perfectly plain, 
as well as the doors, except that the latter, which are let into the infide of the wall, 
have a fort of grotefque carved work, cut in an inclined plain from the outfide of.thcwall 
to the door, which has a grand apj)earance. Over ail openings, the Hones are eifhet 
narrower at bottom than at top, which gives <hem the drength of an arch, or being in- 
dented on the fides, they are inade to fit into one another, fo that t'hey cannot give w'ay. 
In mod of their molques they have fmall wc-ll proportioned cupolas ; and exceeding 
fine minarets to feme of them, with fev<. ral dories of galleries, leflening till the mi- 
naret ends at top with a fort of pyram'dal p(»int. 'I'h re an; alfo, as 1 ubferved, about 
Cairo, fome very grand gates, w ith a femicircular or Iquare tower on each fide. Their 
houles confidpf one or more large faioons, which have oftentimes a fopha at each end, 
and a fquare fort of cupola in the middle ; di.-y are u:ri;rcotted about fix feet high, 
with panncls of marLh', having round them a fort of Midbic work, compofed of^ 
marbles and fmall in diiibiMit ligures, and the dewrs tiiat are between the fophas are 
often Mofaic work. As for the other rooms, they are generally fmall, for convenience, 
as they live and often lie in thefe I’aloons, having tb.eir beds brought on the fophas ; 
here they likowil'e receive all their company. Tlie lowi.'r rooms arc generally ufed as 
offices and warelioufes • the fird iloor is the part they inhabit ; it is feidom they have a 
fecond dory, except ttxc little rooms on each fide their faioons, which ai e of the height 
of two dories. 
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CHAP. VI. — Of the CUniate, Soil, and Waters of Egypt. 

THE climate of Egypt is very ho^ in fummer, by r^afpn of its fituation between 
two J'anges of mountains, and ;;lfo on r.(..cimnt of the fatidy foil, 'i’owards the middle 
of the day in the fun it is always hot, ev::n in winter, but the nights and inorningr. are 
very cold, occafioncd by the nitre in the air, a:.d on that account it is a dangerous 
thing to catch cold, el'pecitilly in tJ’ head, which i ften occahons a hiunour to fall on 
the eyes, that is thought tr) be the caui’e of (he great numb er of blind, and of thofe who- 
have weak eyCvS ; they think it alio bud for the t ^ 's to hiir, r the dew to light on them, 
which at fome times ol the year i'all; very plentile.iiy by night ; which are the reafons 
why tiiey carefully wrap uj) the head, and cover liteir eyes by night. J’lic coldefl time 
here is about the begituiing of I’ebniniy; near the lea they have foinc>*imes great rains 
from November to March ; inil up higher, abotit Cairo, they have f -lJoin any rain but 
in December, .la'-tuary, and I'ebruary ; and thofe but little fliowers ^ .1 ;i quarter or half 
an hour. In Upper Egypt they have fometimes a litil.- rain, an ! 1 was told that tR 
eight years it had been known to rain but twice very hard for 'bout half an hour, 
though it rained much towards Akmim when I was in thofe parts. The weft and 
north-weft are the winds that bring the rains; 'hey have thunder in the fummer, but 
without rain, and that at a diftance, from the' north-eaft. It has hardly ever beea 
known that they liad any earthquakes that did mi'chlef, and thofe that rarely happened 
werefcarce perceivable: but in .lanuary 1740, tiny had three great fliocksof an earth- 
quake inunecliately after tale anc;t!)er, wliich ih>-cw down ftmic moiques and feveral 
honks; and it being a year of fcarci.y, all the people cried out for plenty of corn, as 
they have aftrange notion, that at fuel) times the heavens are opened, and ilieir prayers 
heard. Iherc' arc twt> forts of wind that blow tnodly in Egypt, the fbuth or a few 
points from it, and the north wind, 'fbe font h wind is called Merify, it is a vei*)' hot 
wind ; lonietinies it blows a lew points from the eaft of the fouth, then it is exceeding 
hot; at other times if blows from the w. If v>f tlie ioutli, when it is rather windy, and 
not fo ^|iot ; it blow.s allb fometimes very haial from the fouth-weft ; and when thefe 
winds are high, it raiies the fund in fuch a manner that it darkens the fun, and one 
cannot fee the diftance of a quarter of a mile ; the diuft enters into the chambers that 
are the clofeft fliul, into the very beds and Icrutores -, and, to give an inftance of the 
ro:namic manner of talking among tlie ]'klllerJ!^, tluy fay (he dufl will enter into an 
entire c’gg through the fliel!. i'he wind is ofteii lo <'xeeirively hf)t, that it is like the 
air of an oven, and people are forced ;o ivtio- into ihe lower rooms and to their 
vaults, and fhut thcnulV-ives clofe up ; for the bt. il f;.;:ee agaiuft it is to k^eep every part 
Ihut up ; this wind generally begins about the iniiidlc of March, and. continues till 
May; it is commonly called by the F.uropeans theVIanil'een wind, or the wind of the fifty 
days; bccaufe that leafoiiof the year wiien it blows is lo called by the Arabs, being much 
about the fifty tiays between Eafter and Whiifuntide, The north wind is called Mcltem,, 
being what the ancients called the Etclian winds: this begins to blow in May, fome time 
before the Nile riles ; it is a refrefliing wind, and intikes the cxceflive heats of fummer 
fupportable ; it brings with it health, and the happim Is of Egypt ; is thought to be th^ 
caulV of the overllovv of the Nile, and continues blowing till November, and without 
this wind they could not fail up the Nile, all the time that its current is fo very rapid.. 
It is this wind that puts a flop to the pl.'gue ; for if it breeds of itfelf, it generally be- 
gins in Egypt about February, when the weather is coldcft, and is thought to beocca- 
fioned by aftoppageof perfpiration ; it rages, and is very mortal during the hot winds; 
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but they hare the plague very rarely in Egypt, unlcfs brought by infedllon to Alexan-* 
dria, when it does not commonly fprcad ; fome fuppofe that this diftemper breeds in 
temperate weather, and that exceflive cold and heat ftops it *, fo that they have it not in 
Conftantinople in winter, nor in Egypt in fummer ; but at Conilantinople during the 
fummer, where the heat is temperate, in comparifon of what it is here. There are 
fcveral things which iliey imagine do i|^t communicate the infeftion, as w'atcr, iron, 
Vv'ood, or any thing 'made of the date tree, therefore they ufe the ropes made of a part of 
this tree. As foon as the plague begins, the Fnmks fhut up their houfes, but others go 
about as ufual ; though foinc great iben obferving the Europeans efcape, retired in the 
laft plague, notwithftanding their notion of prcdeilination. I’he moft mortal plague is 
that which comes from the fouth, being much worfe than any infection from Conftan- 
tinople, and is brought by the caravan that comes from luhiopia. 

The air of Cairo is not thought to be very wholefome, at night efpecially ; the fmoak, 
when there is no wind, hovering over it like a cloud, their fires being made in the 
evening, when they cat their great meal. At fpring and fall, people arc much futyefi: 
to fluxes, but in the fummer they are not dangerous, and in all diitemj)ers foups made 
of meat are not reckoned proper. The people of the country are often troubled with 
ruptures, which are thought to be caufed by heats and colds, and alfo by ftrainhig their 
voices fo exceflively in finging, ihofe who cry off the mofques being moft commonly 
aftli£fed with this diftemper. It ha*s been pofitively affirmed, that a fright caufes 
people here to break out in blotches, like a foul difeafe, to prevent which, bleeding is 
thought a proper remedy, and, when I came from Rofetto, they fliew'cd me a boy about 
fourteen, who, they aflured me, was juft recovered out of fuch a diforder, and had 
marks of it ; but I have been informed that this very rarely happens, and that the 
•notion is encouraged for fome certain ends, to cover other caufes that are fometimos 
more real. The moft unhealthy time is whcrl the perfpiration is flopped by the cold, 
for every thing here is very nourifliing ; and this is given as a reafon for drinking 
coffee, that it is drying, and prevents the making too much blood ; when they have the 
benefit of perfpiration, it carries off all fuperfluous humours, and the great quantities of 
water, fhirbets, &c. that arc drunk, do no harm ; but if they do not fwcat, they bum 
in hot w'catlier, and are in a fort of fever, in which cafe the bagnios are a great relief, 
which carry off, or at leaft diminifli a great many diforders in the blood, and prevent 
their appearing. About May moft perlbns break out in a rafh, w'hich continues during 
the heats ; it is thought that drinking the waters of the Nile after it rifes, contributes 
toward it ; and it is the, fafhion to carry a flick called Maharofliy, which is made at the 
end like a file, and it is tio fhamc to rub themfelvcs with it, as they have occafion. 

The foil o^, Egypt, except what additions it has received from the overflow of the 
Niie, is naturally fandy. The hills on each fide are freeftone ; thofe the pyramids of 
Gizc are built on are full of petrified fliells, and fo are the ftones of which the pyramids 
themfelves are built, being dug out of thefe hills. I particularly obferved at Saccara a 
large pyramid, and a fmallcr unfinifhed, built of ftones that are almoft entirely cotn- 
pofed of oyller-fhells cemented together ; there are alfo fome low hills of the mountains 
that are north-north>caft of Faiume, and others clofe to the Nile on the eaft, which are 
heaps of large oyfter-fhclis, fome remaining in their firft ftate, and others petrified, 
where there was fufiicient moifture. The foil of Egypt is full of nitre or fait,- whi«h 
occafions nitrous vapours, that make the niglu air fo cold and dangerous. Where the 
nitre abounds very much, and there are fmall lakes on the low grounds, after the water 
has evaporated, a cake of fait is left on the furface, which is gathered for ule, and I 
iiave feen the beafts often eat the very earth, when they find it is mixed with the faft> 
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which appears on the gn)und like a white froft. It is this arid the rich qua- 

lity. of the earth, which is the fediment of the water of the Nile, that makes Egypt h 
fertile, and fomeiimes they even find it neceflkry to temper the rich foil, by bringing 
fand to it ; but the faudy foil, though they bring water to it, will not produce a 
crop that will anfwcr the exponce, but does very well for tr&es. For a mile from the 
mountains, or more, the country is couiinonly fan.’y, being a very gentle rifing, and 
and may be looked on as the foot of the hill.lf Near the edge of this defert they gene- 
rally have villages at a proper diftance. with plantations about them, as well as at fomc 
little diflance from the river ; and if aie hills are above'four or five miles frcuu the Nile, 
they have villages in the middle, bctv;een the Ijills and the river, which arc built on 
railed ground, where the Nile overflovvr. ’J'hc lower parts of Egypt feem formerly to 
have been all a marlhy uninhabited country ; and Herodotus gives that account of it * ; 
for before the canals ’vere made, a much lefs quantity of water miifl; overflow the 
country, bocaufe the outlets were lefs, and fo the water was more confined within it^ 
bounds, till it overflowed, and confequcntly overflowed fooner; and ail being on a 
lev#, and no ground faifed, to build thefe villages on, it muft. have been very incon- 
venient, and alnioit impofliblc to inhabit the country, which at that time muft have 
been foon fubjeft to fuch inundations, as arc looked on to be a prejudice (o the coun- 
try, by caufing the water to remain on it longer than was proper; and at that time, 
the upper parts of Egypt might be overflowed, ; nd receive that accefllcb of a rich foil 
which makes it Id fruitful ; fo that pi obably one reafon why Scfoftris opened canals, 
was to prevent thefe hurtful inundations, as well 'is to convey water 'to thofe places 
where they might think pn'per to have villages bui , and to water the lands more con- 
veniently, 'at fuch times as the waters might retire early ; for they might find by ex- 
perience after the canals were opened, that inflead of apprehending inundations, theY 
liad greater reafon, as at prefeiit, to f .ac a want of water, which was to be fupplied as 
much as could be by art : fo that the great canals were probably made to prevent inun- 
dations ; and when they begtm to find a want of water in a well inhabited country, 
the leffer cana’s might be made to convey the water both to the villages and fields, 
when' there was not a fuflicient overflow. It is di.fTIculr to affirm how much the ground 
has rifen, by reafon of the perpetual motion and fuccellion of the water ; and as every 
year a great quantity of loll is carritd off in the productions of the earth, which are 
produced in two or three crops in fome parts, the lofs of which is not fupplied any 
way by manuring their land, and, as the bed of the Nile itfelf may rife by the fub- 
fiding of the heavier Tandy particles, for thefe reafons it does not feem probable that 
the land will rife fo high in time, that there Ihould be any ^nger that it will not be 
overflowed, the ground rifing alfo proportionably at the fea, and every w’lerc elfe; 
fo that on this fuppofition, the water will rife much in the fante proportion as it l\as 
done to the lands about it ; the great difference being made by opening canals, ind 
afterwards, either by cleanfing them, or neglecting to do it : though, if the lands did 
rife fo high in Lower Egypt as not to be overflown, they would^ be only in the con- 
tUtion of the people of tipi^r Egypt, who are obliged to raife the wa^er by art. 

As to the water of Egypt, it is very much to be doubled whether they have^b/ 
that does not depend on the Nile ; that of Joft?j>h’s well, which is mentioned by.., 
fome as the only fpring in Egypt, certainly does ; for it rifes and falls with the Nile, 
and fome degree of laltnefs, by palling through the nitrous foil. There is indeed 
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one water which fccms to be a fpring ; it rifcs in feveral parts among the rocks, and 
even drops from them at the ruined convent of Dermadoud, already mentioned, 
which is fituated in a narrow valley, between the high mountains, on the call near 
i^kmim, in Upper Egypt. The water is received in' I'lnall bafins, in the rock from 
which it runs, and makes* little pools about the vale. In Upper Egypt, efpecially 
about Efne, they dig large wells a mile or. two from the river, and draw up the water 
from them ; and in all parts they havdjfc'ells of brackifh water, which can no where 
be wanting, as it is a randy foil, and the earth mull be full of water, not only where 
the Nile overflows, but ali'o in ‘other parts, to the height of the lurface of the Nile ; 
which accounts for the Nile’s being the bountiful giver of water throughout gll the 
land of Egypt. 


CHAP. VII. — Of ihc Nile. 

THE river Nile is one of the grcatcll curiofities of Egypt. It mull be fuppofed 
that the north winds are the caufe of its overflow, which begin to blow about the Hitter 
end of May, and drive the clouds, formed by tlie vapours of the Mediterranean, 
fouthward as far as the mountains of Ethiopia, which Hopping their courfe, they con- 
denfe, and fall down in violent rains. It is faid, that at that time not only men, from 
their ftafon, but the very wild bcafts, by a fort of inftinft, leave the mountains. 
This wind which is the caufe of the rife of the Nile, by driving the clouds ngainfl. tliofe 
hills, is alfo the caufe «of it in another rcfpccl:, as it drives in the water from the fca, 
and keeps back the waters of the river in fuch a manner ps to raife tlic waters above. 
Ihe incrcafe of its rife every day mull be grcatell during the lime it is confined within 
its banks. By accounts in the lull book, of its rife for three years, I find it rol'e tlic 
fix firft days from two inches to five inches every day ; for the twelvij nei.t days from 
five to ten, and fo continues rifing much in the fame manner, but rather abating in its 
rife every day, till towards the time it arrives at the helglit of fixtedi pikes, when the 
calige or canal at Cairo is cut ; afterwards, though it goes on rifing fix wc^ks longc:-', 
yet it docs not rife fo much every day, but from three to five inches ; for, fpreading 
over the land, and entering into the canals, chough the quantity of wattr that lltfcends 
may be much greater than before, yet the rife is nc.it fo great ; for after the canal 
at Cairo is opened, the others arc opened at fixed limes, thofe wldtiji water the lowtH 
grounds being cut open lafl. 'From thefe canals, when full, the country is overflowed, 
and not commonly from the great body of the Nile, that is, where the banks are high ; 
for it is otherwife in the Delta, where they arc low. Canals are carried along the 
higheft parts of the country, that the water may have a fall from them to all other 
parts, when the Nile finks ; and they draw the water out of the great canals into fuiall 
cVnnels, to “convey it all over the country. It is remarkable, that the ground is 
lowcft near all other rivers which arc fupplied from rivulets ; but, tis no water falls 
into the Nile in its paflage through this country, but, on the contrary, as it is neccl- 
fary that this river fliould overflow the country, and the yi'ater of it be conveyed by 
* c|Hals to all parts, efpecially when the waters abate, fo it feemed vlfible to me, that 
the land of Egypt is lower at a diftance from the Nile, than it is near it ; and I 
imagined, that in mofl: parts it appeared to have a gradual defeent from the Nile <<> 
the hills ; that is, to the foot of them, that may be faid to begin at thofe fandy parts, 
a mile or two diftant from them, which are gentle afeents, and for that reafon arc 
not overflowed by the Nile. 

The 
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The Egyptlanscj efpecla’ly the Coptis, are very fond of an opinion, that the Nile 
begins to rifc every year on the fame day ; it does indeed generally begin about the 
1 <Sth or 1 9th of June. They have a notion alfo of a great dew falling the night before 
the day that they perceive it begins to rife, and that this \\v, which they call Nokta, 
purifies the air. This, fomc people imagine, caufes the waters of the Nile to ferment, 
and turn red, and fomeiimcs green ; Vv Inch they ccruiiiily do as foon as the Nile begins 
to rife, and continue fo for twenty, thirt)'^, 9 t forty days, 'rheif the waters are very 
unwholefomc and purging ; and in "'airo they dri’df at that time of the water pre» 
ferved in eifterns under the houfes and mofqucs :• and this might; originally be a reafon 
why they would not let iltc water into the canals, which W'ould fill the little lakes 
about every village, and afterwards fpoil the good water that might come into them. 
It is fuppofed, that the fonrees of the Nile, begitming to flow plentifully, the waters 
at firll bring away tiiai green or red filth which miay be about the lakes at its fife, or 
at the rife of ihefe finall rivers that How into it, near its principal foiirco; for, th ough 
there is fo little water in the Nile when at loweff, that th«'re is hardly any current in 
many parts of it, yet it' cannot be fuppofed, ilvat the waters fliotilJ flagnate in the bed 
of the Nile, fit as to become green. Afterwards the water becomes very I'cJ, and ftill 
more turbid, and then it begins to be wholefome, and is drunk by the vulgar; but 
moft people have barge jars, ilu? infides of wh‘:h they rub with pounded almonds, 
that is, wh;u remains after the oil is prefTed out, which caufes the water to^^ferment 
and fettle in four or five hours. The water con;imtcs redilifli till the rapidity of the 
flream begins to abate in December and Januimv ; but the river continues to fall, 
even to the feafim w hen i. begins to rife again ; a»e watprs being always yellowifh, 
and colouring the waters of the fea for fomc leagues out. I found the height of the 
Nile at the Mikicis in January, ".ccording to their account, to be about eleven pikes ; in 
March about nine pikes ; but in the computation of the rife of the Nile, I fuppofe it 
to be tliree pikes Id’s than the account they give of it. They told me alfo, that the 
mud, which Jetties every year in the Mikias, is aboul^ five feet deep, I could not 
have thought it fo much, though 'a fucceflion of water may raife it fo high. 

The prccife day the Coplis would fix the begijining of its rife to, is the twelfth of 
their month Kcah, which is the 5th of June O. S., and this being their feftival of 
St. Michael, they make a miracle of it. It is certain, about this time, or rather about 
St. Jolin, the plague begins to flop, when it happens to be here, and becomes lefs 
mortal ; though it fecins rather to be owing to the change of. the wind, and the falling 
of the dew, which are fome time before, and then they begin to find the effeds of it. 
The Nile is commonly about fixteen pikes high, from the a5th of July to the i8ih of 
Auguft ; the fooner it happens, they look on it, they have a better profped of a high 
Nile. It has happened fo late as the firfi, and even the 19th of September; but ;hey 
have been then afllidcd with plague and famine, the Nile not rifing to its proper height. 
Eighteen pikes is but an indltferent Nile, twenty is middling, twenty-two is a good 
Nile, beyond which it feldom rifos ; and it is faid, if it rifes above twenty-four pikes, 
it is to be looked on as aft inundation, and is of bad confequence, as the water ^docs 
not retire in time to fow the corn ; but 1 cannot find any certain account when' this 
has happened. As many parts of Egpyt are not overflown, one would imagine, when the 
Nile does not rife high, they might lupply the want of the water by labour, and raifing 
water,*as in Upper Egyp? ; but it is faid, if it is a low Nile, the water retires too foon^ 
and the earth inuft be iown in a proper time after, before it dries into hard cakes, in 
which cafe, the hot weather, ftill continuing, breeds or preferves a worm that eats the 
com, as well as withers the young plant ; fo that it feems belter that the land fhould 
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not be overitowed at alJ, t^an not Efficiently watel^d. Another reafon of which may 
be, that when it is not overflowed, the ground may be cultivated m proper time $ 
which cannot be, when it is only overflowed in fuch a manner as b not Efficient. 
Moreov», when the height, of the Nile does not amount to fixteen pikes, whilft they 
expedl; it to rife higher, k begins to fall, and the ground b to be laboured out of 
fea/bn, during the hot weather, and the water b flowing from them, to increafe the 
inunenfe Labour of watering, by raifing it higher, to a dry thirfly land that will drink 
it up ; and if they fow too Eon, ^the fame mconveniences would follow as above. As-- 
they have dikes to keep the water out' of the canals till the proper time comes to let it 
m, fo they have contrivances to keep it in foiue canab after the Nile is fallen, as well 
as in certain lakes when the Nile grows Ew ; and from them they let it out at pleafure, 
on hads that are higher than the channels of the canals : and Strabo takes notice of 
thefe OMthods to hinder the water from flowing in, or going o'ut when it is in. To- 
wards the mouth of the Nile the banks are low, and the water overflows the land foon. 
There likewife it has its vent into the fea ; fo that the water does not rife at Rofetto„ 
tad below Damiata, above three or four pikes : and I was aflured, it does not rife 
ajove four or five at AfTouan, juft below the catarafts ; the reafon of which may be, 
chat the Nile below is very broad, and that the banks are not, as in other places, per- 
pendicul^, but floping, io that the water b not confined, but fpreads over the han lrg^ 
towards which the low hiib come, on the weft fide, with a gentle defeent. 

The Grand Signioj has not a title to Ws rents, till the canal is opened at Cairo, by 
breaking down the bank 'that b thrown up bebjye k, which is not to be done, till the 
Nile rifes to fixteen pikes j yet, when the Nile once did not rife fo high, and the 
paflia cauEd the canal to be opened, the people, notwithftanding, would no't pay the 
tribute. The Nile has fometimes been known to rife irregularly, as it did a pike or 
two m December, 1737; at which the^people were alarmed, having made fome ob- 
fervations, that mbfortunes ha 4 happened to Egypt when the Nile had rifen out of 
feafon, and, particularly, that'% did fo in the time of Cleopatra, when Egypt was 
taken by the Romans. But, however, nothing happened the year following, but a 
very plentiful rifing of the Nile, which is the bleffing of Egypt. The time whan the 
Nile is at higheft is about the middle of September. 

They have different methods of raifing the vuatcr, where the Nile is not much be- 
low the furface of the ground ; as at RoEtto and Damiata, they make a hole and put 
in a wheel made with boxes round its circumference, which receive the water, and, 
as the wheel goes round, the boxes empty at top into a trough made for that purpofe. 
Where the water b too de<i^ to be raifed in thb way, they put a cord round the wheel 
which reaches down to the water; to k they tie earihem jars, which fill with wate? 
as it goes round, and empty themfelves at top in the fame manner, being turned by 
oxen. Where the banks are high, the moft common way is to make a bafin in the 
fide of them, and fixing a pole with an axle on another Erked pole, they tie a pole at< 
the cud of that, and at the end again of this which is next to the river, a leathern/ 
bucket ; and a llone being tied to the other cad, two men draw down the bucket into- 
the water, and the weight brings it up, the men direfUng k, and turning the water 
into the bafin ; from this it runs into another bafin, whence k is raifed in like manner^ 
and fo I have feen five, one over another, in the upper parts- of Egypt, which is a> 
great W)our. Another way moftly ufed in raifing water from the canals, b a.iftring. 
tied to each end of a baiket, with one man to each firing, who let the baiket 
into the water, and drawing the firings tight, raife it three or four feet to a 
' Iktle 
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little canal, into which they empty it, and by that it is cont^eyed over the land. The 
waters bf the Nile are edecmed to be very whoieibme and nouriihing, and may be 
drunk very plentifully, without any inconvenience. 

I know not whether there are any Ibrt of filh in the Ifile, that are in the rivers in 
Europe, except eels and mullet, which la(t, and fome other fifh in it, come from the 
fea at certain feafons. There is no fort of (hell-fifli in the r'.«rer; but in Baher Jofeph^ 
the canal near Faiume, which runs into the Lake Caroon, there is a large mufcle, that 
has within it a fort of mother of pearl of a reddiih calt. I never could be well in* 
formed ’ about the hippopotamus, and only heard that they have been feen about 
Damiata, and that by night they had t! :royed whole fields of com ; but I take the 
foundation of this account to be owing to one that was taken there fotne years ago ; 
they f ern to be natives of Ethiopia, in the upper parts of the Nile, and it mull be 
very feldom that they come down into Egypt, i'lto ancients as well as moderait, 
withflanding, mention that this heart, when lie is out of order, has a method of bleed- 
ing hi.nfiif in the leg with the iharp pointed end of a reed, that grows in thofe parts, 
thougli it murt be very difficult to make fuch an obfervation *. Herodotus mentions 
thef<‘ liffies, defcribos them particularly, and fays they were woHhipped in foine part 
of Egypt E The fifli niortiy erteemed are the bulli, which are very plentiful, and 
foinethiiig like a large roach ; the febuga, which is full of biiues, and eats much like 
a herring ; the rai, which is called the cefalo in'ltaiian, and comes from the lea ; but 
what is iiill more erteemed, is a fifh, which the Trench call the variole, becaufc it is- 
very much like a carp ; they lay they s|i|||ffometiines found of two hmidred weight. 
But the mort delicate fiili is the keflieri^hich is caught only towards Upper Egvpt; 
the fkin appears like that of the laluion ; it has a fort of • long narrow fnout, with foltnali 
a mouth, (hat, from it, as well as from its infide. one might conjet^ure, it lives by 
fucking a juice«either from the weeds, or oat of the ground. When [ was in Upper 
Egypt, tliey told me there wiis a large fifh called latou^ which probably is the latus 
that was worfhipped by the Egyptians, from which the city called Latopolis had its 
name. They informed me that this fifh at Cairo was called cufir, whence 1 fuppofe it 
murt’ be the fame with the kefher. There is a fmall fifh called gurgiur in Upper 
Egypt, and fhalh at Cairo ; it is at mort about a foot long ; its head is well fortified 
with a ftrong;^bone ; the fin on the back, and on each fide under the gills is armed 
with a flurp bone. They have an opinion, that this fifh enters the crocodile, and kills 
it. This pollibly may be what Pliny Teems to cal), enimeoufly, the dolphin, which, 
he fays, has a ffiarp point on his back, with which, getting under the crocodile’s 
belly, he wounds him. 

sdt is a general obfervation, that a crocodile has no tongue, and Herodotus affirms 
k ; but he has a flefliy fubflancc like a tongue, tliat is fixed all along to |he lower jaw, 
which may ferve to turn liLs meat. He has two long teeth at the end of his lower jaw, 
and there are two holes in the upper jaw, into which thele teeth go: when he (huts 
bis mouth, he moves only the upper jaw. I found by experience, that the crocodiles- 
are very quick lighted *, for, making a circuit to come direcVly behind them, to (hoot 
at them, 1 always obferved they began to move gently into the water, as focm as I 
came in fight of them ; and there is a fort of channel on the head behind each eye, 
by which objedlsare conveyed to them. Their eggs are about the fize of a gooie 
egg ; they make a hole about two feet deep in the fand, above the overflow of the 

* Vide Profpeti Alpini Hiftoriam Naturalem iSgypU, t«i. c. 12. f Lib. ii. c. 71* 
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Nile *, in which thc7 lay their eggs, and cover them over, often going to the place 
and taking care of their \oiing, when hatched, which immediately run into the water. 
They lay fifty eggs, which arc twenty-five or thirty days in hatching : the people 
fearch for the eggs to deftivy them, with an iron [)ike. I could got no account hi 
Upper 1 ‘igypt of tlie ichneumon’s dcflroying the eggs, and entering by the mouth 
of the crocodile into his bowels, and killing him ; and it leoms improbable that it can 
do this without bein^ Hilled ; the animal they have here, called Pharioh’s rat, which 
is (hewn for it in Europe, is fomrthing of the nuike of a Ihite, but much larger ; it 
is not improbable that it dellroys their eggs. '1 he crocodile when on land is always 
feen very near the w'atcr, with his head towards the river, on the low banks of fandy 
iilands ; and if they are dillurbod, they walk gently into the river, and difappear by 
degrees, though it is laid they can run fall. Herodotus fays, tliey eat nothing during 
four ntpnths, in the v. inter ; and Pliny, that they lie hid in caves , during that feafon ; 
but I law them in great abundance all the month of January, and was alTurcd, th^y 
never go above thirty or forty paces from the river, and that they venture fo far only 
by night; though it is probable, they are tnollly out of water by day, to fun them- 
felvt’S in winter, as I obferved ; and it is alfo probable, that they keep in the water by 
day in fumraer, when the fun is hotf. The people fay, they cannot lake a man fwim- 
ming in the water, but if a man or beall Hands by the river, they jump at once out 
tif the water, and leize him with their fore claws ; but if the cliHance is too great, they 
make a fpring, and beat down the prey with llieir tails. I brl:(we the molt common 
way of killing them, is by Ihooting theni ; aafehe ball muH be directed towards their 
bellies, where the Ikin is fofr, and not armM with fcales,* as their backs arc. Yet 
they give an account of a method ol catching llieni, fomelhing like that 'which He- 
rodotus J relates: they make fome animal cry at a dlHance from the river, and when 
the crocodile comes out, they thruH a fpcar into his body, to which a- rope is tied; 
they then let him go into the water to fpend himrelf, and afterwards drawing him out, 
run a pole into his mouth, and, jumping cn his back, tie his jaws together. The 
crocodile molt commonly frequents low iilands ; and for that reafon tliei'c are very 
few below Akmim ; and in thefe lower parts, the current may be too Hrong for them, 
which tliey avoid, as well as places whei'e the Nile runs among rocks, as it tfoes at 
the cataracts. It is remarkable, that the ancient Egyptians, in the time of Herodotus, 
called the crocodile chainpfa, and at this day the Egyptians call them liinfah. 

CHAP. VIII . — Of ihe Vegetables of E^ypt. 

EGYPT docs not naturally produce a great number of vegetables ; the heat and 
inundations every year deHroying moH of the tender plants. Where the Nile has 
overflown, and the land is fown, it yields a great increafe, and, as it was formerly tlie 
granary of the Roman empire, fo it is now of the Turkifli dominions ; from w'hence 
they conftantly receive their rice, and alfo corn, whenever they have occafion. In 
Upper Egypt, the Arab Iheiks have vaft granaries of corn, where they lay up what is 
more than fufficient for the confumption of Egypt ; and they chufe rather to let it 
lie till it rots, than to fend down more than there is a demand for ; which would fink 
the price : but when there is any extraordinary demand, they then open their granaries. 

* Parit ova quanta anfercs, eaque extra locum cum femper inciib^it, prsr^Ivuian'one quadam, ad quem 
fommo^iutflu CO anno acetflurus cil Nilus, Nihil aliud animal tx niinori originc in majorem crefeit rnag- 
Bitudinem* Plin, Nat, H\Ji, viii. c. 23. ^ Dies in terra agit> noAes in aqua^ Ibid. 

1 Herodotits» iu c. 70. 
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From Egypt all the we/lcm parts of Arabia Felix, about Mecca and Gedda, are 
fuppiicd ; to which port they carry y(*arly about twenty (hip loads of corn and rice 
from Suez ; it being, the return which tfie fliips make, that come loaded with coffee. 
The Arabs alfo in Arabia Petnea on the Red Sea, have their fupply from Egypt, 
before the caravan returns’froni Mecca; and fecuve their* provifion, by threatening to 
plunder the caravan if they are refufed. They fovv the land with clover, without 
ploughing it, and it is this that fupplios the place of grafs, which they have not. They 
have a fpring harvefl; from January to May, and a winter harvelt about Oftober. 
For the latter, about July, before the Nile overflow* the land, they fow rice, Indian 
wheat, and another fort that produces • arge cane, bi’t an ear like millet, (which they 
call the corn of Damafeus; and in lialian is called Surge Rofl'o) and they likewife 
plant their fugar canes ; all tlu fe being plants that require much water, efpeeiaH,y rice, 
w'hich has au ear foinrihing like oats, and is reaped before the w’ater is gone off, and 
carried t(j dry grounJ ; its grain looks like barley; and they take ofl the hulk' with a 
Ik'How cylinder, one end of which has a blunt edge, which being raifed and let 
down by a macliinc turned by oxen, and falling on the rice, caufes the outer coat to 
fcale off; and being cleaned, they mi.x with it a fmall quantity of fait, to preferve it 
from vermin. The peo]>ie cat a groat quantity of the green fugar canes, and make 
a coru-fe loaf fugar, tiral all'o fugar-candy, and fome very fine fugar fent tn Conflanti- 
nople to the Grand Signior, wiiich is very dear, being made only for that purpofc. 
The fpritig corn and vegetaLdcsS are fown in Novenber and December, as loon as the 
Nile is gone c>ff, and earlier, where the Nile do. s not ovf,‘rflow ; thei'e are wheat, 
which ivS all bearded, lentils, lupins, flatf, barley, that has fix rows of gniiii in one car, 
atid is nfed moftly for horfes. 'I’hcy have no oaf' , tint low beans for the camels, 
which the people ;dff) eat green, boili raw and b . d, and likewife dry. Bcfides 
thefe, they fow a f >rt of vetch with one large grain on each pod, called haum, which 
they i-at raw when green, and, drelTed, is 1101 much Inferior to peafe, which they have 
not, but they ;irc uUd moftly dry. They alio cultivate, at this fc*afon, the fafiVanoun, 
witich grows like fuccory, and the flower of it dyes a rof? colour; it is exported 
int'b muny parts of Europe. 'I hey have alio an herb called Nil, which they cultivate, 
in order to make a fort t.f indigo blue, which they do if 1 miffakc not, by pounding 
and boiling it, afterwards leaving it to Iteep in w..ier, and, I fuppofe, preiruig it out, 
and then probably boiling it again, or letting it evaporate, till it becomt-s a cake or 
powder. M'hcy have all forts of ;n(ions, cucumbers, and other vegetables of that 
kind, which tlie people cat much in the b.oi weather, as a cooling food. Upper 
Egypt fupplies mofl parts of Europe with fonna ; and in the fandy grounds there, 
the coloquimida grows wild, like a calabufli, being round, and about three inches 
diameter. 

As the land of Egypt does not in any part run into wood, fo it is mu :h to be 
quefiioned, if there are any trees in it, which have not been tranfplantcd to it fronr 
other countries. I'hofe which are only in gardtms, as the caflia, the orange and 
Icnton kind, apricots, the inofeli, a delicate fruit, that cannot be preferved ; the 
pomegranate, the cous'or cnam tree, all thefe are without doubt exotic (rocs; and 
fo probably is the c<nton, which I faw in Upper Egypt, of the perennial kind. I have 
fmee been told that annual cotimi grows in Delta. The following trees are mofl: 
common in Egypt, and the two firfl. are moR likely to be natives : a tree called fount, 
which feems to be a fpccies v)f the acacia ; it bears a fort of key or pod, w hich they 
ufe in tanning their leather, inftead of bark : there is another fort of it in their garden-s, 
called fetneh ; it feems to be the acacia of Italy, called by the Italians gazieh ; it is 

cRccmed. 
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cdedfned becaufe of a fweet yellow flower it bears ; but the roots of it opened and 
bruifed fend forth fuch a difagrecable finell that it infects the air for a confidemble 
diflancc. The cttle, which wc call the tamarifk, a tree that grows wild in the fouth 
parts of France ; the bark of it is ufed in phyfic, as n remedy for the dropfy ; and 
the roots of it growing into'a ciflern at Rania near Jerufaleniy that water is eftcemed 
good for this diilempcr. The diinicz is called by Europeans, Pharaoh’s fruit ; is 
the fj'cainore of the , ancients, and is properly a ficus fatuiis.: the fig is fmalJ, but like 
common figs ; at the end of it a fort of water gathers together, and, uulefs it is cut 
and the water let out, it will not ripen ; this they fomeiiincs do, covering the bough 
with a net, to keep off the birds ; and the fruit is not bad, though it is not efteeincd. 
It is a large fpreading tree, wiiti a round leaf, and has this particular quality, that 
Ihort branches without leaves come out of the great limbs all about the wood, and 
thefc bear the fruit. It v'as of the timber of this tree iliar tIie.,Egypiians made their 
coflins for their embalmed bodies, and the wood remains I’ouud to this day. I hefe 
trees arc likewife in fomc parts of 8yria : they arc foinetimcs planted near villages, 
efpecially about Cairo ; and the fount is often planted on each fide the road, there 
being alfo little woods of it, near Ibme villages. But the moft extraordinary tree is 
the palm or date tree, which is of great ufe in this country, and deferves a particular 
eJefeription. F'or three or four years, no body of a tree appears above ground, but 
they are as in our green houfes. If t^e top is cut oil, with the boughs coming from 
it, either then or afterwards, the young bud, and the ends of the lender boughs 
vinited together at top, .are a delicate food, I'omctliing like chefnuts’, but much finer, 
and is fold very dear. This tree being fo frufiful, they rarely cut off the top, unleJs 
the tree is blowm down ; though 1 have been told that part of it may be cut away 
without hurting the tree. 'I’he houghs are of a grain-like canc, anil when the tree 
grows larger, a great number of flringy fibres feemrto ffretch out from the bouglis on 
each fide, which crofs one another in fuch a manner that they take out from between 
the boughs a fort of bark like clofe net work ; and this they fpin out with the hand, 
and with it make cords of all fizes, which are moftly ufed in Egypt. They alfo make 
•of ft a fort ofbrufli for cloaths. Of the leaves they make niaitreffes, balkets,-and 
brooms j and of the branches, all forts of cage work, fquare balkets for packing, that 
ferve for many ufes inftcad of boxes ; and the ends of the boughs, that grow next 
to the trunk, being beaten like flax, the fibres feparate, and being tied together at the 
narrow end, they ferve for brooms. Thefe boughs do not fall off of themfelves in 
many years, evai after they are dead,- as they die after five or fix years ; but, as they 
are of great ufe, they commonly cut them off every year (unlefs fuch as are at a great 
diftance from any town or village) leaving the ends of them on the tree, which 
firengthen it much ; and when after many ytars they drop ofi', ilte tree is weakened 
by it, and very often is broken down by the wind ; the diameter of the tree being little 
more than a foot, and not above eight or nine inches when the ends of the boughs 
•drop ofl:' ; and, if the tree is weak towards the bottom, they raife a mound of earth 
round, and it fhoots out abundance of fmall roots along the fide of the tree, which 
increafe its bulk, fo that the earth being removed, the tree is better able to refill the 
wind. The palm-tree grows very high in one flem, and is not of a proportionable 
bulk. The timber is porous, and that which is moff fulid, has fomething of the 
coarfe grain of the oak of New England ; but it lafts a great while in all infide work 
4>f rafters and the like. It is ''rarely ufed for boards, except about Eaiume, where 
the trees are large. It has this peculiarity, that the heart of the tree is the foftefl; and 
4eaff durable part, the outer parts being the moft folid ; fo that they generally ufe 
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(^he tr<?^ inlire on the tops of their houfes, or divide them only into two parts, A fort 
of bough flioots our, and bears the fj iiit in a kind of Iheath, which opens as it grows. 
The male bears a large bunch fomething like millet, w'hich is full of a white flower, 
wid, unlcfs the young fruit of the female is impregnated with it, the fruit is good for 
nought ; and, to fecure it, they tie a piece of this fruit ttf the male to every bearing 
branch of the female. Strabo obferves, that the palin-tiecs in Judea did not bear 
li-uit, as at prefent ; which* probably may be owing to their not having the male tree j 
concerning which 1 could get no inlbrmation ; but the fruit of the female tree, without 
the male, drops off, or comes to no pcrfc6tion. , About Damafeus 1 faw a firing of 
figs tied aliuoft to every fig-tree, am’ /as told that they were the male fig, placed 
there for the fame purpoi'e, as the male date is lied to the female. The fruit of the 
date, when fn fli, cats well roafted, and alfo prepared as a fweat-meat. It is efteemed 
of a hot nature, and hs it comes in during the winter, being ripe in November, pro- 
vidence feems to have defigtiecl it as :i warm food, during the cold feafon, to comfort 
the ffumach, in a country where it has not given wine. It is proper to drink w'ater 
with it, as they do in thefi; countries, and fo it becomes a good correftive of that cold 
clement, from the date they draw a tolerable fpirit, which is ufed much by the 
Chriftians in Tljipcr Kgypt. In ihefe upper parts of Egypt they have a palm-tree 
called the dome. 'J he ftem docs not grow high, but there loon fhnot out from it two 
branches, and from each of them two others^ and fo, for four or five times, each 
branch divides into two. 'J'he leaf is of a f.micircular figure, about three feet 
diameter, and is very beautiful. The fruit is oval, about three inches long, and two 
wide, 'fhe llelh on it is .'.bout a quarter of an iiif b thick; but it is dry and bulky, 
having fomething of the taffe of ginger-brt*ad : tin v therefore make holes in it, and 
moiflen if with wjitcr. Under this there is a fliell, and within that a large kernel, 
which is hollcurV within ; fo that, l^akitig a hole through it when it is green, it ferves 
for a fnufl-hox, and turned wlam dry, makes very fine beads, that have a polilh like 
marble : they are much ufed by the I’urks, who bring them from Mecca. It comes 
neareff to the palm of Brafil, with the folding or fan leaf ; but, as it branches out 
into fcveral limbs, it difl’crs from any that 1 can find have ever been deferibed : I have 
therefore called it the Thebaic palm. 


CHAP. IX.— -O/" the Animals of Egypt* 

ITIERE are not a great variety of four-footed bcafts in Egypt. The tyger, the 
clubber, or ahena are very rare, except that there are feme few near Alexandria. 
1'he fox and hare are of a light colour ; the latter are not very common. About 
Alexandria, and in other parts, the ant( lopes are common ; they have longer ho/ns, 
and are more beautiful than the antelopes of other ccvmtries. The animal called by 
Europeans Pharaoh’s rat, has been thought to be the ichneumon. In the deferts, as I 
went to Suez, 1 faw the holes of an animal called jerdaon, w hich 1 thought might be 
it ; but I omitted to be fully informed about it : it is faid, they are in all parts of 
Egypt. The milch kine arc large and red, with very Ihort horns, fuch as are com- 
monly reprefented in ancient facrifices ; they make ufe of them to turn the wheels 
with which they draw water, and to plow their land j tht‘y have alfo a large buffalo, 
which is not milchievous, as the fmall fort in Italy. I'hey are fo impatient of heat, 
that they ftand in the water with only their nofes out to breathe ; and where they 
have not this convenience, they will lie all day wallowing in mud and water like 
VOL. XV. XX fwine. 
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fwine. In Cairo, all but the great people mount affes j they are a fine large breeds 
and it is faid there are forty thoufand in that city. 

It hath been often obfcrved, how wonderfully the camel is fitted to travel through 
deferts.in hot countries, where they will go eight days without water. I have been a 
witnefs of their travelling fcur days without drinking. They can live on fuch little 
fiirubs as thofc deferts produce, without grafs, and are fatisfied with a very little corn, 
which travellers commonly carry ground into meal; and 'tempering it with water, 
they cram them with large balls of it. They go about two miles, or two miles and 
a half, in an hour, and 1 have travelled on them fixteen hours without Hopping. A 
fiualler fort, called hayjin, pace and gallop very fwiftly ; and it is confidently affirmed, 
they will carry one perfon a hundred miles in a day. Thefe feem to be wnat we call 
dromedaries, there being none of thofe with two bunches, that I could ever be informed 
®f, in thefe countries ; and I have lince been told, that they are a breed of Tartary, 
for the people here never heard of them. The Arabs do not kill the camel for food, 
but the great Turks eat the fiefli of the young camel, as a muH. delicate diih ; but will 
not permit it to be eaten by Chriftians, probably that the breed may not be deftroyed. 
Before the great heat comes on, they have a method of preparing them againft it, 
by befmearing their bodies, to preferve them agaioH the effefts of the heat. The 
flefhy foot is admirably well fitted for travelling on the hot fands, which would 
parch and deftroy the hoof; and it Js faid, before they begin a long journey, in 
which they will be obliged to go fevcral days without water, they accuftom them to 
It by degrees, before they fet out, by keeping them from drinking. 

The horles here are very fine, elpecially thofe of Upper, Egypt, being ofthe^Arab 
and Barbary race. They have one great fault, which is, that their necks are gene* 
rally too fhort ; and they value horles here as they do their women, for the largenefs 
of their bodies. They are wonderfully tra^h^® ‘ ^heir four legs are always tram* 
mclled, in the liable and field ; they do not feem to know that they can kick ; they 
■walk well, never trot, and gallop with great fpecd, turn fhort, and flop in a moment j 
but they are only fit to walk in travelling, cannot perform long jouniies, and they 
nfiially flop and give them water every hour or two, and very feldom feed them more 
than once in a day. When they go in procelfion, their trappings are exceeding fine ; 
the ornaments are of filver, or filver gilt, it being contrary to their law to ufe gold, 
even fo much as for rings, unlefs for the women, whofe dowry, as I obferved before, 
confifts in thofe things, which they wear as ornaments. In the heat of fumisier, when 
there is no grafs, they give tlieir cattle chopped ftraw. They fpread out the com, 
when reaped, and an ox draws a machine about on it ; which, together with the 
treading of the ox, feparates the grain from the ftraw, and cuts the ftraw. It is a 
piece of timber like an axle-tree, which has round it three or four pieces of thin lharp 
iron, about fix inches deep, which cut the ftraw. In Syria, they often tread out the 
com v.’ith oxen only, and then, if they would cut it, an ox draws over the ftraw a 
board about fix feet long, and three wide, in the bottom of which are fixed a great 
number of fltarp flints ; the perlbn that drives round the ox, Handing on this inftru* 
ment. 

Among the reptiles, the vipers of Egypt are much efteemed in phyfic ; they are 
ycllowifli, of the colour of the fand they live in, and are of two kinds, one having a 
fort of horns, fomething like thofe of fiudls, but of a horny fubftance : they are the 
coraftes of the ancients. The lizard alfo k yellow ; and in the deferts towards Suez, 
they have a finall lizard different from the common kind, having a broader head and 
body than the others. They have alfo the ftinc marin in great abundance ; and about 
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the vralls there is t very ugly lizard^ which is Toincthing like a crocodile. Thcfc are 
in great quantities about the walls of Alexandria. As to the worral, having procured 
one alive, 1 could not perceive that it is alTeded with mulic. It is of the lizard kind, 
four feet long, eight inches broad, has a forked tongue, which it puts out like a 
ferpent, and no teeth ; living on flics and lizards. It is a harmlcfs animal, and is 
found only during the hottefl feafons, and frequents grottos and caverns in the moun- 
tains on the weft of the Nile, where it fleeps during the winter %afon. 

The oftrich ought to be mentioned firft among the winged tribe of the country ; ;t 
is called in Arabic ter gimel, and in modem Greek ETfaSoca'wrAoj, both ftgnifying the 
camel bird, by reafon that its neck an jcad, and likewife its walk are fomething like 
the camel’s. This bird is common on the mountains, fouth-vveft of Alexandria ; the 
fat of it is fold very dear by the Arabs, and is ufed by the doiftorsas an ointment for all 
cold tumours, is good for the palfy and rheumatifm ; and, being of a very hot nature, 
is fomeiimes preferibed to be taken inwardly, for diforders of cold couftitutions. As 
thefe birds arc in the deferts beyond Alexandria, fo the Arabs bring much ol it to 
that city, and they have a method of putting the dead body of an oftrich in motion in 
fuch a manner, as to make the fat diflblve into a fort of oil, which they fell as a drug, 
and is called the fat of the oftrich. They have a kind of domeftic large brown hawk, 
with a fine eye, which moftly frequents tlie tops of houfes ; and one may fee the 
pigeons and the hawks ftanding clofe to one another. They are not birds of prey, but 
eat flefh when they find it : the Turks never kill tli.;n, and feem to have a fort of vene- 
ration for thole birds, and for cats, as well as their anceftors ; among whom it was 
death to kill either of thtfe animals. It has been coinn.only faid, that a legacy was left 
by fome great Mahometan, to feed thefe animals in f lairo every day, and that even 
now they regale them with lome of the entrails 01 bcafts, that are killed for the 
Ibambles; bui on enquiry I found thfe to be a miftake. The ancient Egyptians, in 
this animal, worlhipped the fun, or Ofiris j of which the brightnefs of its eyes were 
an emblem. They have alfo e large white bird, with black wings, ihaped like a crow 
or raven, but very ugly, and not at all ftiy ; it lives much in the fame manner as the 
havrk, and is called by Europeans Pharaoh’s hen. They have likewil'e a beautiful 
white *bird, like a ftork, but not halffo big, called by Europeans the field hen, being 
fecn about the fields like tame fowl. The tinall brown owl, mentioned by Herodotus, 
about the fize of a pigeon, is very common. They have likewil’e a fmall fpeckled 
bird, near as big as a dove, called ter chaous (the meffenger bird), which would be 
efteemed a beautiful bird, if it were not very common, and a foul feeder : it has on 
the top of its head a tuft of feathers, which it fpreads very beautifully whenever it 
alights on the ground. In the mountains there are a great number of vultures, and 
fome eagles. Among the birds worlhipped by the Egyptians, the ibis was had in 
great veneration, becaufe, as it is fsud, they delivered the country from a great quan- 
tity of feipents, which bred in the ground after the Nile retired. It is of thefe and the 
hawks (among the birds), that the embalmed bodies arc chiefly found preferved in 
earthen vafes : I faw the figures of them on the temples in Upper Egypt ; and from 
the defeription we have of them, th^ are of the crane kind. I faw a great number of 
this fort of birds on the iilands in the Nile, being moftly greyifti. Herodotus deferibes 
two kinds } the black, which 1 never law, and the other with black wings and tail, 
which feems to be a fort of ftork : thefe I have fecn, though the moll common are a 
^reyifl) lund. There is a very beautiful bird of this fort, called belfery : the male has 
a black.beak and leg, and black feathers about the wings j they have a large crooked 
bill* with which they can take their food only out of the water. The legs, bUl, and 
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«ye8 of the female are a fine red ; and in the wings and tall are intermixed forae red 
feathers, which make it very beautiful, efpecially when it fprcads its wings. 

They have great numbers of wild geefe of a different kind from thofe in Europe : 
they are called bauk ; and when they are fent into England, are known by the name 
of baw-geefe. Great quantities of wild ducks frequent the pools in low grounds, 
which arc not dry till two or three months after the Nile has left the upper lands. 
Quails are in great .abundance. They have the woodcock, fnipe, and beccafigo ; 
which laft is much efteemed. A wild brown dove frequents the houfes, which being 
very fmall, is not deffroyed. 'I’he pigeon-houfe » reckoned a great part of the eftate 
of the hufbandman : they are often built round, with little turrets rifing up all over 
the top, and add to the beauty of the profpecl of a country village. They have a pro- 
verb or faying, that a man, who has a pigeon-houfe, need not be careful about the 
difpofal of his daughter. 'I'he partridge in this country is very. different from that of 
other parts ; the feathers of the female are like thofe of a woodcock, and the male is 
a beautiful brown bird, of the colour of fome wild doves, but adorned with large 
fpots of a lighter colour : they are about the fize of a fmall dove. They have no 
pheafants in Egypt. The bats in the old buildings are remarkably large, and from the 
end of one wing to the end of the other, many of them are in extent above two feet, 
if the account I had be true. 

If I was rightly informed, they have<m extraordinary cuffom in relation to their bees 
in Upper Egypt. They load a boat with the hives, at a time when their honey is fpent ; 
they fall down the ftreattt all night, and take care to flop in a place by day, where the 
diligent animal may have the opportunity of coflefting ifsJioney and wax; and fo, 
making a voyage of fix w'eeks or two months, they arrive at Cairo, with plenty of 
honey and wax, and find a good market for both. I’liere is another ftory, the truth 
of which may be much fufpefted, relating fo a manner of catching , ducks on the 
river ; which is by putting the head into a pumpkin flicll, and walking in the riven, 
only with the head above water covered in this manner ; the duck not being 
alarmed at the fight of a pumpkin, the man approaches the game, and takes them by 
the legs. 
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BOOK V. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, ( IIIEIT-Y RELATING TO THE ANTIQUITIES AND 

NATURAL II J STORY OF EGYPT. 


CHAP. I. Q /" fame Antiquities and ancient Weights brought from E^gypt. 

''PWO ftatues of Ifis and Ofiris, were in the houfc of an Italian merchant at Cairo, 
who could give no account from what part they came, but was fo obliging as to 
part with them. They arc of a very dole free done ; the ftatues as they fit, are about 
two feet high, that of Ifis is about half an inch higher than the other ; the plinth of the 
ftaiuc of Ifis is four inches and three quarters thick, the other only four. I never faw 
any ftatues or drawings ijn fuch a pofture before, and, what is very remarkable, the 
li'.gyptians at this day will fit in this manner, without refting on any thing but their 
iiatns, for an hour together, when they are abroad, or have not ih-. ct)Tivcnie?:cy of a 
carpet to fit on. 'I’hefe ftatues feem to be of fc great antiquity, that it is pn)bab!c they 
were made before fculpture came to its greateft po»\’eflion in Egypt. I’hey appear to be 
both cloathed with a garment that fits dofe to the body. Tht'ilatueof the goddefs, as 
It was proper, is of the hnn* workmJR/hip ; the feet .ire more dedicate ; there is fonie- 
thing beautiful in the tnake of the body ; the woniat) breafts plainly appear at the fide, 
and the body might bethought to be renrefented naked, if it did not appear otherwife 
at the ankles however, it I'eeins to be, an exceeding fine garmein, fitted dofe to the 
body ; it might ho fometiting like the gaiue, which is worn by the ladles at this day 
in the eaft lor their under g:u ments. Hieroglyphics are cut like an infeription on the 
robe that comes down bclorc; the deep bracelets on, the arms are very broad, and 
flic has a fiftrut” in the left hand, on which is cut the head of Ifis, which has on it the 
cars of the cat. It has three firings or wires, which are to be fuppofed loofe in it, each 
end being bent on the outfidc, to keep it in its place ; on each of them are two rings?, 
which feem to be juft big enough to move about the wire ; on the upper firing there 
might be three ; thefe arc the rings that made the mufic : it feetns to have been an 
inllrumcnt for beating time, like the nakous they ufe in Kgypt at tliis day, which I have 
before deferibed. What is on the head is an extraordinary drefs ; perhaps made of 
leaves, which arc doubled one over another, as appears by the ends of the lower part; 
k is to Be fuppofed that the lotc flower adorns the forehead. Something very partjeu. 
far, like a bulla, conies out from the cars, and might probably hang^ on them; the 
hair appears beneath this drefs on the forehead and temples; and all round behind, 
beneath the head-drefs, plaited as in the other. It may be no great compliment to fay 
that in the beauty and delicacy of the workmanfliip, efpecially in the fide view, the 
artift has exceeded the Egyptian workman, .who it may be lived three thoufand years 
ago ; though we are not to defpife fuch uncommon remains of antiquity, but to fet a 
value on them ; as we fee in fuch pieces thefe noble arts in their infapey ; and by cou- 
fidering the different workm-tnlhip of different ages,, wc may obferve how arts gra- 
dually improved, till at length, under the Greeks, they came to the greateft per- 
feftion-, which their mafters the Egyptians were too opinionative to learn of their 
fcholars. 
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The (latuc of Ofiris is diflinguiflicd by a fort of thyrfus in the hand, as It feetns to 
be ; though fomething different from any thing of that kind ; the hands come through 
the garment in a very particular manner ; the fluting of wiiat muff be looked on as the 
4;armeat before, on which the hieroglyphics are cut, ntay anfwcr to fomc manner of 
plaiting, and, if it be the garment, and is reprefented after nature, it muff be in imita- 
tion of a very thick ftuff, as it ftands out at a diffance from the legs ; or fome art muff 
have been u(ed for that purpofe. 'fhe faPtening of the fandals over the inftep is very 
large, and appears on it like iron bolts } and, what is very extraordinary, the fandal is 
not fecn at bottou, fo that probably the leather or foie of the fandal was anciently lo 
fraall as not to appear ; there is a delicacy alfo in the feet of this figure. The manner 
of plaiting the hair is very extraordinary in this ffatue, and there feem to be two or 
three plaits one over another. It may be doubted, if what appears under the cars be 
hair, as it is entirely fmooth, and has not the fame appearance as ‘the other, or whether 
it was any mode of drefs ; it might be rather thought the latter, as it appears to prels 
forward that which feems to be the lower part of the ear, for fq much of the ear does 
not appear as to (hew the focket of it, thofe holes feeming to have been cut after the 
ftatue was made. The hair likewife plaited down the forehead is to be obferved ; and 
I have fecn thofe of the Molotto race in Egypt, lately come out of Ethiopia, who have 
their hair plaited much in the fame manner, and coming over their foreheads. 
This ftatue has a pilafter to fupport-it behind, on which there are hieroglyphics 
■cut, 

A ftatue of Harpocrates is in die poffeflion of Dr. Mead, and was lately brought 
from Egypt. It is of a white ftone or marble ; thought cxaflly fuch a one at Coptos, 
only rough hewn out ; it has the high cap, part of which this has loft; fhe ornament 
on the forehead may be the lote flower. There arc feveral things to be particularly 
remarked about it, as the beads round the neck^ and a bulla hanging down from them $ 
the firing of beads on the other fide is not at prefent to be feen. The ornament about 
the upper part of the arm, and that under the beads, one would imagine, were defigned 
as a fort of covering of the bread, being altogether extraordinary, and it pcfltbly may 
be fomething emblematical ; there are alfo bracelets on the wrifts, which feem to have 
been adorn^ with beads ; in the right hand he holds the crofs, which is fo common in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The hair is plaited and brought to the left fide, as in mod 
of the ftatues of Harpocrates. Among the feals I found in Egypt there are four or 
five of the Abraxas kind, pfed by the Gnoftics, being a mixture of Paganifm and 
Chriftianity ; they have generally a legend on the reverfe, and are of no great con- 
fequence. Two of the feals molt remarkable are of very bad workmanfhip, one may 
be an aftronomcr; on the other, which has very particular charaflers on it, one feems 
to be playing on a mufical inftrument, and another holds fomething very pardcular in 
bis hands, which it may be difficult to explain. 
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I made a coHefidon in Egypt of above fifty ancient weigbtsf } they are moft of them 
of the common figure. I weighed them all with great e3ca£inel& and have herewith 
given a table of them. 


A Table of Weights found in Egypt, 
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Befides thefe, there is a weight of Verd antique, about an eighth of which is brofceik 
off, and it weighed twenty-three ounces, twelve penny- weight, and eleven grains j ib' 
that probably it was a weight of about twenty-dght ounces. 

CHAP, II. —~Of the Ancient ArchiteHure of Egypt, 

THE archite£bure of Egypt may be looked on as among the firll effays in that noble 
art. It was in a ftyle peculiar to themfelves, in which, nofu'ithftanding, we may trace 
the origin of many things we fee in the moft improved architedure. As the Egyptians 
boafted themfelves to be the inventors of all arts and fciences, this gave them a ftifihefe 
and pride, which made them refufe to receive the improvements the Greeks and other 
nations made on their inventions ; fo that, excepting at Alexandria and. AndnoopoHs, 
there is nothing to be feen in Egypt of the Greek architeflure. In fome places, we 

* This is of iron, aud of twelve fides, it has fix itamps on each fide of the four fquare fidcs, and one on 
each of the other fides. 

^ This weight is a flat oAagon, it has feven marks on one fide, and four on the other, and two circles 
lonnd each fide. 

* This is of the fiiape of number five, has five {lamps on the four fquare fides, and<one on the refL 

** Is as number (ix, but has a crofit on it, and, thefe letters r B. 

‘ This is an. oAagon alfi), but feems older than the other. 

' This weight has twenty four fides, excepting the top and the bottom, and has two riog« and a ilamp 
on each of the twemy^fbur fides. , 

* This is of Verd antique, and has thefe marks on it A • 
la a fquare weight,, has a. croft on it, aud ^ and does not feem to be very ancient. 
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6bferve this art in the greateft fimplicity, only contrived for ufc, and without any orna< 
menrs, and may fee how it improved by degrees, and at laft arrived at fuch a perfe£tlon, 
as might eafily give the hint to the Greeks for the Corinthian order, unlefs we fuppofe 
that they might imitate tha'i. order ; which I do not think j)robablc, as ihefe temples 
feem to have been built before that order was ufed in Greece, and alfo as tlic Egyptians 
/feem to have thought themfelvcs above imitating the inventions of other pcojile ; for 
there feems to be nothing approaching to any other order of architecture, unlefs the 
mouldings of one capital may bethought a little to rcfetnble the Doric. 

The ground is fo much rifen, that 1 could not come to any certainty with regard to 
the height of their pillars : and feveral members of them, and of the cornices being Inr 
acccflible heights, and fo fmall, that they could not he determined by the quadrant, and 
lipving in truth fomotimes omitted fome meafures I might have taken, on account of the 
hurry I was often obliged to do things in, and the intorruptk.ns I met wiilt ; 1 could 
not, for (hefe reafons, give an exad draught of them by fcale, but to fupply this defeft, 
f have marked the feveral members, and given a table of fuch ineafjres as I took of 
them. This will give an idea of the Egyptian archkedure ; and as it is by no means to 
be imitated, or made a fcience of, fo a more c:cad account will be the Icfs wanted, and 
more calily excufed, when, under all the difadvantages pf a traveller in h'gypt, it 
would have been producing fomething new, to have given draughts of them only by 
the eye. 

As the Egyptian buildings were covered with long ftoncs about three het wide 
and deep, and fourteen feet long, this made a great numlier of pillars neceffary in all their 
covered buildings. If the pillars were next to the wall in a portico, they laid a Hone 
Irom one pillar to another, by the length ol the portico, and then laid ftones acrofs from 
that ftone to the wall, as may be fecn in the Ipcond plate of pillars ; byt, if there were 
many rows of pillars in a room, they laid ftoncs aci'ofs the pillars, by the breadth of. the 
building, to give the room a lighter air, and then they laid konos on them, with which 
they covered the building by the length of the room, and fomctiines they placed a 
fquare Hone on the capital, to make the room Hill higher. 

'I’he bafe or pedckal of (he pillar was round, the corners being taken off at the ccln-e; 
it bad a focket in it, to let in the pillar, as reprefented in thefection of the bafe. in ("he 
ftrft plate of pillars, there are very few of thefe bafes to be feeii ; that at Hajar Silcilv, 
to a pillar two feet two inches diameter at bottom, was four feet diameter, fo that "it 
projtfled beyond the pillar eleven inches, and was ten inches deep. As the manner of 
building obliged them to have a great number of pillars, fo they might find this kind of 
bafe moft convenient, as a fquare one would be more apt to break at the corners, and 
oflfend thofe that ••.valkcJ in the temples; though it is very probable, that many of their 
pillars, cfpeclaliy within their temples, were without any bafe, for the conveniency of 
walking between them ; as the pillars of the temples of Minerva and Thefeus; at 
Athens. It has been alfo found out, that the obelifks were placed on fuch bafos or 
pcdeftals, and let into a focket, which made the raifmg of them much cafier than on a 
high pedeflal, as they arc placed in Rome. The chief intention of pillars, in Egyptian 
buildings, being to fupport a weighty covering, it was neceffary they fhould be very 
flrong : it is probable, in the moft ancient rimes, they might not have found out 
ihe ufe of granite, or the art of cutting it, which is the only marble I obferved to be the 
produft of I'.gypt, and fit for making pillars of one (lone, which could taot be lefk than 
three or four feet diameter, for the purpofe mentioned ; and it would have been very 
difficult to have conveyed fuch pillars from the cataraffs, where the granite quarries are, 

the feveral parts of Egypt. The freeftone they had near, in all their hills, vijhich 
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tliey ma^e uTe of for their columns, cutting out the Hones of the diameter of the 
|)ill^is and from one foot fix inches, to. three feet fix inches in thicknefs. Thefe 
Columns were from three feet to eleven feet diameter ; and they were fo very thick, 
that I concluded their height might be from about three diameters, or at moil three 
and a half, to four and a half. I had rcalbn to think that tliis was generally the height 
of their pillars, though fometimes, but rarely, they were fix diameters in height, and 
the intcrcolunmation one diameter and a half, or two, tor the moll part ; fometimes two 
and a half, and three, though very rarely. And, if in the middle of a room, fome 
intercolumnations were wider, they pn . ured ftoncs of a proportionable length, to lay 
from pillar to pillar. The pillars- were often adorned with hieroglyphics, attd thefe 
fometimes painted. They had fome multangular pillars, though very rare j and tliofe 
confining of fixteen fid^’s, as at the temple of Thebes, fomething rcfembling the ancient 
pillars I have feen fhaped in that manner, in order to be fluted ; which was the method 
the ancients took to flute their columns, as 1 fliall have occafion to mention in 
another place. One of the firft improvements on plain pillars were a fort of 
fwellings about feven feet from 'the top, and leflening again towards the capital, 
which confifted only of a fquarc Hone. It is poffible, this^ fort of fwelling, 
inverted, might give rife to the firft capitals made in fhape of a bell. The next 
improvement . feems to have been the addition below this of four members, 
being a fmall fegment of a circle. Poflibly thefe might give rife to the annulet 
in the capital, of the Doric order; by which name I fhall therefore call them. 
Another manner of architeOure was the working the upper part of the pillar, that 
fwells out as deferibed, into eight half rounds. In feme pillars a fort of fliields cover 
the lower part of the joinings of thefe half rounds. In others, two rows cover 
the joinings of;wo half rounds, and the two next are covered by a flileld, as above; 
and fo all round alternately. 'I'he lower part of that fort of pillars is likewife divided 
into eight half rounds, which I conjedured, in fome, to be about one-third, in others two- 
thirds of the pillar, according to the length of the members, between this part and thofc 
I have mentioned before ; for in fome pillars, above thefe, there are three fuch members, 
but fmaller, over each of the great ones, as at Luxeroin ; in others, befides thefe three 
members, there is a larger over the joinings of the lower member, if I miftake not, at 
the temple, call of Carnack; and in others, the triglyphs feem to be coijiinued down, as 
under thofe members, with a particular lift coming down between them to the middle 
of the half rounds below ; and the fccond pillar is worked all the way down with three 
fmall half rounds, or rods, and one large one. Another fort of pillars arc thofe at 
Archemounam. 1 obferved particularly, that they leflened towards the bottom. The 
pillars at Hajar-Silcily are almoft the fame, and the only columns f faw entirely to the 
bottom ; thofe pillars are three feet diameter, near four in the fwelling,- and at bottom 
le^en to two leet two inches. One pillar has the four annulets under the capital, 
the reft being plain ; it is in the grand irea of the temple of Carnack. Another at the 
temple eaft of Carnack, I imagine to be fome imitation of the palm-tree. Thofe hori- 
zontal members, or annulets, fomewhat referable the tree when the boughs are cut ofi^, 
and therefore it would have been more like the palm-tree, if thofe members had been 
continued all down ; and, if 1 am not miftaken, 1 have feen fuch a drawing of a pillar 
in Egypt. Others have this particular in them that the ftalks of the leaves, and thofe 
between tbem» are carried down below the annulets of the pillars. The capitals of the 
feven firft are only a fquare ftone ; it is very probable, that a fquare ftone, at firft laid 
on ftte pillars, to pve the building a lighter air, might give rife to the capital. In fome 
|)illan, thefe capitals do not proje^ at all, in othm a very little : they are from one 
weL* XV. y Y foot 
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foot to three feet thici:. The capitals, of the bell kind, have often been thought to 
be an imitation of a vafc fet on a pillar, with leaves twining about it ; but a view of the 
capitals of Egypt would incline one rather to think, that it was the imitation of the 
top of a tree, and that probably the palm, the bows of which point upwards, and much 
refemblc a capital, when all the h^wer bows are cut off, as they are commonly every 
year, and poflibly the palm-trees, faid to be cur in Solomon’s temple, might be pillars, 
or at leall pilaffers bf this kind fu much refcmblin/i; the paun-tree. The moll fiuiple 
fort of capitals of this bell kind are of the great pillars in the temple of Luxerein, 
without any fillet round at the top. The llcuiid fort has the addition of the fillet, and 
is feen at Camack. Of the lame fort is one cut dmoag the hieroglypliics of the gate 
north of that temple ; and the next to that, cut likewife on the fame gate, is the moff 
itmple of the foliage kind. ^ 

Thefe Hones laid on the capital, feem to'have given rife to the fiu:es of the architrave, 
(fo called from being the chief beam that fupported the covering of the building,) and 
to the freeze, a Hone, or part of a (lone, that ranged round the building, being 
adorned with fculptures of animals and other things,* was on that account called by 
the Greeks and Latins Zophorus, which was the name of the zodiac ; adorned, it may 
be, with the figns of the zodiac, and other ornaments encompafling the building, as the 
zodiac the Heavens ; and probably it was this part of the tomb of Ofymanduas that 
was adorned with a golden circle, three hundred and fixty-five cubits in compafs, 
divided into fo many parts, to reprclcnt the days of the year, with the riling and 
fetting of the liars, and other things relating as well to the Egyptian aftrology as to 
what was more real, the adronomy for which they were fo famous. Sbme buildings 
being covered with two tier of (lones, the under Hone probably was the freeze j or, 
where there was only one, the lower part of it might be left for that member, as the 
upper part was always moulded into the comice or coronis, that crowned the building ; 
and where two or three fingle ftones were placed over the capital, the lowermoft being 
worked with the fevcral faces of the architrave, and the upper ones being the freeze, 
and cornice and the Hone laid acrol's to fupport the covering moulded into another 
cornice, accounts for^ the fingle entablature to every pillar, wliich has often a very 
beautiful effed in architedure. 

The doors are generally a plain pilaltcr on each fide, and fometimes a plain member, 
over the door correfponded to it ; but the molt common ornament ovei^ihem is that' 
cornice which I obferved is moftly ufod in Egypt. Some door-places have a half round 
on the outfide, taking oil' the angles, and another at about the dillance of eighteen inches, 
as at the angle of the pilaller. 

As to the fculpture of the Egyptians, both of hieroglyphics and pillars, and the lalt 
finvlhing of their works ; they feem to have been executed after the building was com- 
pleted, which made them work in their figures on plain ftones, by cutting them in below 
the furface of the Hone, either with a plain bottom, or with a relief, the higheft part 
of which confequently mull be either on a level with the furfitce of the Hone, or 
fbmething lower. I faw a pillar unfinilhed at the temple eaft of Camack, and it may 
be qw^ftioned whether the multangular pillar was not defigned to be in fixteen. halt 
rounds, that being the method which they anciently took in marking out pillars to be 
fluted ; and. over the Ealtcrn gate of Camack I faw a Hone left rough, as to cut out 
Ihe winged globe, an ornament wluch is feen fo often in all their buildings* We 
nuy fee allb among the Egyptians, what might have given rife to the arch, though 
there is great reafon to think they were ignorant of this curious and ufeful part of 
architecture, as it was afterwards executed, bccaufe it is hardly ever feea among their 
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buildings, I mean thofe covers made by the projeftion of feveral tiers of ftone, one 
beyond another ; for, if thefe ftones had been only (haped each of them in a fegment 
of a circle, the arch would have been made, and it is probable that the arch was this 
way hit on ; .the only difference between this architefture aijd that of the arch feeming 
to be in laying the upper ftones, efpccially the middle onc^ which is called the key 
ftone, that being laid flat on the two uppiTmoft tiers, whereas, in the arch, it muft 
be put in between them : for the reft, making them lets towards thd outward I’uperficies 
than they are within, and laying the lower tiers fo as not to project lo much, and th.e 
upper tiers more, the arch would I executed * orfly by fhaping the ftones in the 
manner above mentioned. It is poflible, that at feme time the ftones in making fuch 
a covering might not be laid level, and making an inclined plane on each fide at top, 
when they cainc to clo^eall, they might Ijiid it ncccfrury lo hew a ftone to fit the place 
in fuch manner as to come near to tlic nature of a key ftone, and in time they might 
come to make all the ftones bigger at one end than at the other, as finding it to give 
ftrength to tfo’s fort of building. It is indeed poflible, that the arch might be firft 
invented by other accidents, as the rifing of the ground of a city where the gates were 
made of ver)’ large ftones, with ftrait tops, and there being occalion to have higher 
doors or gates, they might make them more lofty, by cutting the top into an arch ; 
and at 1’hebcs in Greece I law a finall gate that confiftcd of an arch only of two 
large ftones, which might pnflibly have been oi:.dc higher in this manner, after the 
building of the gate. In all Kgypt 1 did not fee above three or four archc-s, of which 
1 have given an account in the relation of the antiquities of this country ; aud I fuppole 
them to have been made after the Greeks came amcog them. It is the more furpriiing 
they fliould not hit on it, as they found out the ffiell of the niche, which approaches io 
very near to h, Amidft all the public magnificence of the Egyptians, there is great 
reafon to think that their private buildings were very mean, and perhaps their haliitUr 
tions in thofe ancient early times, when thefe fmnptuous fabrics were cretled, might 
be chiefly tents and grottos j there being no fign of private buildings all over the great, 
extoht^which aiicicnt I'hcbes took up ; and without doubt thoie Kings who beftowed f(» 
much on their temples and fepulchrcs, would likewife have ercSed magnificent 
palaces for ihemfelves, if it had been the cuftom of the times ; of which, doubtlcfs, 
we muft have had fome remains ; but of this kind only one is mentioned, of w'hich we 
have any certain account, and that is the labyrinth, which wasdefigned to for a public, 
as well as in le-m'e manner for a facred ufe, as it had relation to the religion they 
profefled. The palace of Memnoii is indeed fpoken of at Abydus ; but the mention 
of it is very fliglu, and there are no figns or traditions of any thing there, but a 
temple. And this may account for the extreme magnificence of the public build- 
ings in Egypt, if conlidcr that all their expcrces were bellowed th ' j way, to 
make their facred buildings the moft lading and magnificent that the art of man could 
poflibly execute. 

I meafured feveral parts of the pillars at Luxerein, to fee in what proportion they 
leffen and fwell. 

Meafuring one on the half rounds below, it was ten feet nine inches in circum- 
ference ; on forae members higher, it was eleven feet ^ and on the annulets, ten feet 
feven inches. 

Another pillar was in circumference on the half rounds clofe to the capital, ten 
feet fix inches j lower, on the fwell, twelve feet five inches ; on the annulets, ten feet 
four inches. 
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And in the furtherniaft court, I find thefe nieafures of ono pillar in inches E04, 
231, 235, 241. Another pillar meafured at the annulets feventeen feet} at the 
bottom of the half round?, nineteen feet three inches; at the top of the next half 
round members, nineteen, feet five inches ; and in the gt-eateft fwcll, twenty feet and 
one inch. 

I'he great pillars at Imxerein, are one-and-thirty feet in circumference, and about 
that height above ground, including the capital ; and have a fquare plinth on the 
top of the capital, as ihofc at Carnack, on which probably fome ftatues were placed, 
as it may be fuppofed, they were on the capitals of the pillar of the grand area at 
Carnack. 


CHAP. III . — Of the Mythology of the ancient Egyptians. 

AS the mythology, or fabulous religion of the ancient Egyptians, may be looked 
on, in a great meafure, as the foundation of the heathen religion, in moll other parts ; 
fo it may not be improper to give fome account of the origin of it, as it is delivered by 
the moft ancient authors, which may give fome light both to the defeription of Egypt, and 
alfo to the hiftory of that country. We may fuppofe that the ancients were the beft 
judges of the nature of their religion, and, confequently, that all interpretations of thdr 
mythology, by men of fruitful inventions, that have no fort of foundation in their 
writings, are forced, and fuch as might never be intended by them. On the contrary, 
it is neceflary to retrench feveral things the ancients themfelvcs feem to have invented, 
and grafted on true hiftory ; and, in order to account for many things, th6 genealogies 
and alliances they mention, mult in feveral refpeds be falfe or erroneous, and feem 
to have been invented to accommodate the honours of the fame deities to different 
perfons they were pleafed to deify, who lived at different times ; and fo they were 
obliged to give them new natnes, invent genealogies, and fome different attributes ; 
which may account, in fome meafure, for the fuppofition 1 make below, that deities 
with different names all mean the fame objc£t of worlhip, as the fun or moon, which 
might be worfliipped firft as Ofiris and Ifis, when they were deified, or under the 
name of fome others deified before them in the fame manner ; for Diodorus fays, that 
the Egyptians learnt of the Ethiopians to have their Kings for Gods, that is, to deify 
their kings ; for it appears very plainly from the ancients, that their gods were their 
good kings, whom they deified. Herodotus, indeed, would add a dignity to thofe 
deities, by faying, that the gods lived on the earth with men, and ruled over them. 
He fpeaks of the three orders of gods ; the firft and oldeft were eight in number, 
among whom Pan was of the firft, as Hercules was of the fecond, and Dionyfius of 
the 'third order. Diodorus Siculus indeed mentions celeftial and tcrreftriai gods; 
under the former he reckons Ofiris, Ifis, Jupiter, Vulcan, Ceres, the Ocean, and 
Minerva ; but fays there were alfo terreftrial gods of the fame name. Thefe celeftial 
gods he makes to be the fun and moon, the tour elements, and the foul of the world, 
that enlivens all things. Ofiris is the fun, Ifis the moon, Jupiter the eilivening force, 
Vulcan fire, Ceres the earth, Oicean with theEgyptains was the Nile, Minerva the air ; 
and it is to be fuppofed that thefe, with Pan, mentioned by Herodotus, made up the- 
number of the eight firft Gods. It is alfo thought, that one great foundation of this 
religion was worlhipping the fun and the planets, and the figns of the zodiac ; and fo 
they afterwards made conftellations of their kings, and gave the fun and the planets 
the names of thofe they looked on as their benefactors ; and to the figns of tlip zodiac 
the names of thofe animals they worlbipped, for the reafons mentioned by the ancients. 

24 Que 
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Our author goes on to obferve, that the Egyptians had a right before any other people 
to thefe gods, (that is, as he mu(l be undcrftoo<l, to thofc whom they called by the 
names of their kings) and gives it as a i calon, why it may be fuppofed, that they dwelt 
nioflJy amongft them, as Egypt only of all countries ha(} cities built by the gods, 
and called after their names; particularly of Jupiter, the fun, Hermes or Mercury, 
Apollo, Pan, Eilethyia or Diana, whom we may fuppofe to be the fame as ICs or the 
moon, as Apollo is the fame with Ofiris or the fun ; though, ‘according to fome 
hiltorics, Apollo is made the brother of Ofiris, dbubilofs to a’lfwer fome particular 
fchemes in their mythology, lie fays, f ' le gods came down upon earth, and fometimes 
took on them the form of facred beafls, fometimes ol men, and fo were worlhipped 
in the fliape of the fevcral bcalts M-hofe forms they affumed. This turn they gave to 
the worfliip of thefe deifies, in order to add a greater dignity to their religion ; whereas, 
in reality, they feem to be no oilier than their Kings and great men deified, 
who, fome way or other, had conduced to make the life of mankind more comfortable 
and happy, by a proper ufe of the elements of nature in general, or of the celcfiial 
bodies in particular, that feemed to have the greatell influence on the earth j which 
they either began to vvorlhip under their names, or to worlhip their benefaAors, they 
had deified, and to give them the names of thofe things they had by their government 
or inventions rendered fo beneficial to them : for he goes on to give an account of 
the terrellriul gods, w'ho, he fays, by the firciig’h of their underftanding, and by 
their beneficence to mankind, had acquired immortality, as a recompcnce of their 
extraordinary merit. Some of thefe were kings <.f Egypt ; but they feem to have 
given the genealogy of thefe kings, as much as could We, in order to make it be believed 
that I he cidcllial gods were diil’erent from them ; and tliough 1 fliall give an account 
of their genealogy, yet, notwitliflanding, I conjcdlure part of it to be mere fiftion, 
and that the truth is, fuch perfons did live at lome time or other, hut not juft as they 
fix it. However, thefe vve mult fuppofe to be the twelve gods of the fecond rank, of 
which he only at firfl. mentions the eight principal, the Sun, Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, 
called alfo Arunmn, Juno, Vulcan, Vella, and Mercury. He fays, the Sun reigned 
firfl; m Egypt : Herodotus fays, Menes reigned firfl, and that Pan was the oldeflt of the 
gods, and, as Mendcs was another name of Pan, polllbly Menes and Pan may be the 
fame ; and alfo the celeftial Ofiris, which is the fun. But, if it he true, as Herodotus 
fays, that Menes built the temple to Vulcan in Memphis ; this may be an argument in 
favour of the priefts, who affirmed that Vulcan was the firfl; King. Ofiris, in this 
genealogical account of the Kings, is indeed alfo the fun of Jupiter and Juno, and faid 
to be Bacchus. But as, under the name of Menes, he drained the country, and 
made Lower Egypt habitable, by fxpofing the earth in proper time to the kindly influence 
of the fun ; and, under that of Bacchus, cultivated the vine, by the help of .he fan, 
the juice of whofe fruit is fuch a comfortable cordial to mankind ; and as, under the 
name of Mendes or Pan, he might make fome orders lor the more regular pro- 
pagation of mankind, and of animals for his ufe, all under the prolific influence of the 
fun, fo the fame perfon or deity might be worfliipped in different places under dif- 
ferent names and fhapes, according to the nature of the particular virtues of the 
perfon they celebrated in thofe places. The worfliip of the King of Egypt, who was 
called Vulcan, and of fire under his name, was owing, as they fay, to an extraordinary 
accident ; a wood happened to be fet on fire by lightning in the winter, and. the King 
Handing by it, perceived that it gave a great pleafure to enjoy the warmth of it, 
and took care to continue the ufe of fire, which we may fuppofe till that time was 
unknown. 


After 
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After tliefe, Saturn reigned, who married his After Rhea, the fame withXybele iw 
Magna Mater ; though, in this genealogy, Ifis is faid^ to be her daughter, who was 
the moon, or Diana, and had the city Bubaftvfe built to her, Bubttftus being the 
Jlgvjjtian natne of Diana ; ^nd on her tomb Ihe is reprefertted as boafting thiu the city 
of Bubaftup was built in honour of her *. Cybele feems to be much the fame as 
Diana of Epbefus, and Ifis, among the celeftial gods, is the moon; it is pdflible that 
the moon miglit bd worfliipp<;d under thofe three names, as having an univerfal in- 
llueiice on all things. Some faid that Oiiris and Ifis were the children of Saturn and 
Rhea, but, according to others, Jul^irer and Juno ; and, ;is Herodotus fays, that tlte 
Egyptians did not know the name of Juno, this is a proof, how much the invention 
of the ancients was employed in file hitiory they gave of their gods ; and accounts for 
the incoiiiii'LLacii's we int?ef witii in their relations of theni. As both Minerva and 
Juno have been fin'd to b:- ihc air, fo they might alfo be the fame deities, under different 
names, and like wife Kilethyia or Diana, though the daughter of Jupiter; for both 
Juno and Diana are called Lucina, and may be the fame perfon. Diana is laid to be 
the daiigljter of Jupiter by Latona; poflibly Jupiter might after marry his own 
daughter, who might then be called Juno, and her mother Latona might bo obliged 
to fly to Ortygia from the refentment of Juno ; as thefc may likewife be the fame with 
Rhea, on the above fuppofitlon ; and if it may be fuppofed to have been fo, ail ihcfe 
alliances and genealogies muft be looted on as mere iiclions : and this dv-ity multiplied 
into fo many flvapcs, mufl: then be only Rhea or Ifis, or whoever was the firfl deity of 
this kind, worfhipped afterwards under different notions, and different names. 

To Jupiter and Juno they give five children, Ofiris, Ifis, 'lyphon,' Apollo, and 
Venus ; and fo Juno might bo called the mother of the gods (mater dcum) the title 
of Cybele ; and here they make Ofiris Bacchus, and Ifis Ceres ; fo that Ifis might 
comprehend Rhea and Diana, Juno and Ccr6s. By the name of Ceres, flic was the 
inventrefs of tillage, as Ofiris was of wine, under the title of Bacchus : Ifis alfo is faid 
to have enabled laws for the government of mankind. Some fay Ofiris founded 
Thebes, though others mention another founder of 'his city : our author fays, more* 
over, that he built a temple of extreme magnificence, to his parents Jupiter and Juno, 
and two golden temples, one fo celeftial Jupiter, the other to his father Jupiter 
Ammon. It is probable, that one Jupiter was worfhipped long before this, and that 
Ofiris being the fon of Ammon, both the father and ion might be deified ; aiid, to 
give a dignity to their new god, they might fay, he was the Ion of Jupiter, dif- 
tinguifhod by the title of his real father, who was worfliipped under the fhape of a 
ram. As to the Jupiter of the Greeks, who was fatlicr tif Minos in Crete, both of 
them great Kings over fo final an iffund, if was tftouglu. to be doing juftice to the 
naevit of Jupiter, to make him the chief of their gods ; that they migiit have gods 
of their own; and to give him the name by wiiich they call the Egyptian Jupiter; 
without doubt, a much more ancient deity, as Dicdaius, the architccl: of his fon, 
went to Egypt to fee the labyrinth, in order to build one in Crete on the fame model. 
Ofiris and Ifis were alfo great encouragers of arts, and of ihof’e who invented weapons 
to kill wild beafts, and inftruments to till the land. Ofiris being eilucated at Nila 
in Arabia Felix, had the name of Dionyfius from that place, and his father Dios; 
Ijere they fay he learnt the culture of the vine, lie had the greateft regard for 
Hermes or Mercury, a perfon of great genius in inventing whatever might be for 
the conveniency of mankind: he firft corretled the language, and gave names 
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to f(*veral things } it was he that inventea letters, and alfo the iyre w^th three firings, 
and tapght the womip of the gods, and facrifices, all forts of manly excrcifes, and 
a proper carriage and deportment of the body. He firft obf rvcd the order of the 
ftars, and the nature and harmony of founds. It was he, pr fome other perfon after 
him wor (hipped under his name, that taught the Greeks the art of fpeakiug, (it may 
be fuppofed, with propriety and eloquence) on which account they gave him the 
name of Hermes. It was Mercury, and not Minerva, as the Greeks affirm, that 
found out the ufe of the olive j and ' 3 was in To g. eat favour with Ofiris, that he 
was his fecretary, ‘it may be rather faid iiis prime ihiniflcr, to whom he communicated 
every thing, for his advice. Ofiris raifed a great army to go over the earth, to com- 
municate his improvements to all the world, hoping to gain immortal honours by his 
benevolence towards mankind, as it accordingly happened j for he w^as wnrfhipped 
as a god, by thofe whofc lives he had rendered fo much more happy than they were 
before. He left to Ifis the care of his kingdom, and appointed Mercury to be her 
counfellor j he alfo left his relation Hercules general over all his dominions, appoint- 
ing Bufiris guardian of ^he parts towards the fca fide, and Phoenicia ; and Antaeus 
of Ethiopia, and Libya. Ofiris was acco'upanied by his brother Apollo, as he is 
called by the Greeks ; he was the propagator of the bay, as Ofiris w'as of the ivy, 
for which reafon thofe trees are facred to thefe gods, and it is to be obferved, that 
the trees that are coiifccrated to them, arc cver-greens, as the myrtle to Venus, and 
the olive to Minerva. It is faid, Ofiris had for his companions in w:ur, Anubis and 
Macedon. They wore the <kins of thofe animals they I’omewhat rcfembled in courage, 
Anubis wearing the dog’s Ikin, and Macedon tha, of the wolf ; on which account 
thofe hearts are efteeined lacred in Egypt, and in time came to be worfhipped. He 
took Pan alfo with him, whom we may fuppofc to be a different perfon from the other 
before mentioned ; one of his names waS had in great veneration in Egypt, his ftatues 
being in every temple, and a city built to him. lie carried likewife hulbandmen with 
him ; Maro for cultivating the vine, and Triptoleraus to teach the manner of fowing 
and reaping the corn. I'hus accompanied, he went into Ethiopia. In this country, 
fatyrs were brought to him, covered with hair ; for Ofiris was a lover of mirth, and 
of mufic and dancing, and always carried with him a band of niufic, in which there 
were nine virgins, who were excellently well Ikilled in vtical mufic, as well as learned 
in other fubjetls, and were therefore called by the Greeks the Mufes : Apollo pre- 
fided over them. 

Ofiris mefwith no oppofition, being received every where as a god, for his bene- 
ficence towards mankind. He improved Ethiopia by agriculture, and building cities, 
and left in it officers to colletl the tributes. W hilft he was here, there happened in 
Egypt a great inundation of the Nile, which did particular damage in that part of 
Egypt that was under the care of Prometheus, who was on this account near laying 
violent hands on himfclf. The river, by reafon of the rapidity of its courfe, and the 
violence of its waters, was called the Eagle. Hercules, always afpiring at great things, 
and zealous to fiiew his extraordinary ftrength, made up the dykes, and kept the 
river within its bounds, on which account the Greeks, fays Diodorus, invented the 
fable, that Hercules killed the eagle, that was feeding on the liver of Prometheus. 

It IS laid, the river was after called the Nile, from Nilcus a king of Egypt. Ofiris 
going into ^Fhrace, Maro founded the city Marouea, and Macedon, the Macedonian 
empire; He fent Triptolemus into Attica to teach the inhabitants agriculture. 
01 iris carried his arts every where, and, if any country was not capable of bearing 
wine, he taught them to make a Uquor of barley, not much inferior to wine, either 
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-in flrength or flavour. After Ofiris’s death*, divine h9nour3 paid Id hiiO. -ft 

’%as long kt^pt as a fecret that he was killed b]{^ Typhon, who Wt^ld have feksed oh 
his dominions; but.Ifis, vith her fon Horus, viinquilhed Typhqn near Antaeopblisl 
Typbo.n had divided the body of Ofiris into twcnty-fix parts, and diftributed them to 
his accomplices ; all thefo lfia found, and inclofed caclv oT the pieces within a painted, 
figure of a body, compofed of wax and aromatic fpices ; thefc flie delivered to 
diltind: bodies of priefts, under great fecrecy, to be buried ; enjoining then), to pay 
divine honours to Ofiris, and to confocrate fome particular animal to him, and whe]l 
it died, to bury it in the fame manner ; thus they continued the fatfte honours to the 
•oonfecrated animals ; and tlie facred bulls, calleif Apis and Mnevis, becaufe they 
Avere fo uleful iri agriculture, were worfliipped in Ef^ypt. From this accountiWe may, 
dee the rcafon why Ofiris w:;s worfliipped in flie fhapo of a mummy, and that his 
ilatues are feen fo common in that figure, and alfo why fo many facred animals were 
worfliipped in Egypt. From this alfo, probably, the cuftom took rife of embalming 
their dead bodies, forming them in the fame figure, and honouring the relicts of their 
relations in the fame manner, as the feveral pieces of Ofiris were preferred. 

If we examine into rfie rife of the fables relating to the births of feveral of the 
deities faid to have been begotten likewife by deities, we fliall find it had no other found- 
ation than the lewdnefs or adulteries of tlic relations of great perfons, who had 
people about them to invent ftories to cover the diflionour of their families. Of this 
•nature was the fable of. Semelc and Bacchus, not to mention feveral others, from the 
•accounts we have by their own authors. And deities, .which, in tljc idea of the 
heathens, fubfifted before, were made to be borp long after. For the fame purpofe 
Hhe Greek Heixmles was fuppofed to be begotten by Jupiter on Alcniena, to cover 
her adulter^s when flie brought forth a fon at an improper time, durjng the abfence 
<of her hufoand Amphitryo in the wars. Th‘e lewdnefs of lo daughter of Inachus, 
King of the Argives, is another inftance of this kind, who proving with child by a 
mariner, and, it is faid, going into Egypt in a fliip that had a bull painted on it, all 
that fl:ory of her being transformed into an heifer, and of the loves of Jupiter,* was 
invented, and that flie went into Egypt and there recovered her firft fliapc, and was 
married to Ofiris j and, upon this very ftory, Diodorus * takes occafion to inake 
reflexions on the great dil'agrccnient there was in relation to the hiftory of their 
gods ; that the fame deity was called by fome Ifis, by others Ceres ; fome Thefii 
niophorus, by others the Moon ; by fome again Juno, and that others called this 
•deity by all thefe names : that they called Ofiris fometimes Scrapis, afid fometimes 
Bacchus, at other times Pluto, fometimes Ammon, at others Jupiter, and often Pirn ; 
and fome faid, that Scrapis was the Pluto of the Greeks ; tliere being in reality very 
little foundation in truth for thefe things, but almoft all thefe (tories have had their 
rife from the inventions of men on different occafions ; which is the caufe of fuch 
variety and difagreement in the accounts of the mythology of the heathens. 

• ;Horus was Ibn of Ofiris and Ifis, who, being taught the art of prophecy and 
phy^ by Ifis, was called Apollo ; fo that we have Apollo both brother and fon to 
Ofiris. The giants alfo, confiding of many bodies, are faid to have rifen in the time 
of Ofiris, whofe minifters were reprefented as whipping them ; and for this reafon, 
the ftatue of Ofiris is often feen with a whip, as the puniflier of the wicked. It is 
allb retwkable, that Ifis behaved in fo prudent and wife a manner after the death 
iif< Ofiris, that the Queens of Egypt were from that time ever had in honour 
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than the, a|^ were invefted with higher power; and, in th<i marriage fettle. 
mentSf among private perfons, that polite claufe ufed to be added, that all things 
fiiould be under the^dired:ion of the lady *, And, as it has been judged that all the 
mummies that have been found about Saccara, which was jaear Memphis, are female 
bodies, it is poflible on the burial of Ifis in a chapel iii the grove of Vulcan at 
Memphis, all women might Jbe confecrated to this ih'ity, and be buried in thefe cata- 
comb's,, as near as conveniently they could be to the goddefs, ancf have their coffins, 
by a particular difpofition, made fo as to reprcfeni Ofiris, which might be another 
foundation for ih6 future regards thai. were to be’paiJ them. And poffibly the bodies 
of the men might be dopofited in another part, perhaps in the grottos to the eaft of 
the Nile ; and the honours that were paid to them might not be fo gfeat in preferving 
them, and, for that reafon, they may not have continued fo long. But thefe are 
only conjefturcs, for which it is certain we have no foundation in ancient authors. 


CHAP. rV . — Of ibe ancient Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 

HKRf)D()TlfS fays, the Egyptians ufed two forts of letters, or ways of writing; 
one called facred, the oilier vulgar letters f. Diodorus gives a more particular 
account, though in fonie part.s obfeure. He fays, the Egyptians learned the form of 
their letters, or writing, from tlic Ethiopians ; Eir of the Egyptian letters, or manner 
of writing, one was vulgar, which all people learned ; others W’ere called facred, 
which the priefls only knew among (he Egypiims, learning them of their fathers, 
among ihofe tilings which were to be kept focret ; 'nit the Ethiopians ufed all thefe 
letters or ways of writing indifi'crcntly : fo that one would imagine, the Ethiopians 
either had two alphabets, or that they had two ways of writing nioft things, but that 
of thefe the Egyptians iifoJ vine confnionl), and the other only in tlicir facred 
writings. So that it was rather the unlawfuinefs, than any irapoffibility of obtiaining 
a knowledge of thofc letters, that kept them from reading their facred writings, as 
thev.coiiid, pc, haps, have learned them of the Ethiopians, if w'e fuppofe they were 
cxadly'thc fame; but it is poflible, that the Egyptians, having learned the art of 
writing of the Eiliiopiaiis, might afterwards alter the letters or marks, that flood for 
words, that the Ethiopians themfclves might not be aide to read them, although the 
languages of both nations might be the fume : h.e afu i wards Ipcaks of the Ethiopian 
letters, called by the Egyptians hieroglyphics ; he fays, that at lirfl their fonns of 
writing rcprcfented all forts of heafls, the parts of the imman body, and inflruinents, 
efpecially ihofe of the handicrafts ; for ihoir w ritiiigs did not confift of fyllablcs put 
together, but of figures that related to the things they were to cxprels ; for they 
wrote or drew the figure of a hawk, a crocodile, a leipent, the eye, hand, or face 
of a man, and the like. A hawk fignifieil all things that wore to be dqne expedi- 
tioufly, (I fliould rather think expedition itfclf) becaufe it is the fwifteft of birds. 
The crocodile fignilied malice : the eye exprefled both an obferver of jullice, and a 
keeper of any perfon ; the right hand, with the fingers extended, fignilied any one’s 
getting his livelihood ; the left hand ffiut, the preferving and keeping of any thing. 
Thus every thing was read and underflood by figures. This feems to have been the 
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l^roglyphical manner of writing ; but it is to be doubted, if t^commm way waa 
fiot by fingie letters compoHag i'yllables. The form of letters iswbitrary, abd each 
letter, as conjectured by feme, might be the refeljnblance of an foinul ; , efpecially as 
the names of fome ancient letters are the names of beads. Tne capital Armenian 
letters are now aftually reprefented by'beads, without any Hmilitude of the lett^ 
added to it, as I faw in their grammar, printed by the Propaganda Fide. 

Mofes, who wasHkilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, without doubt, ander> 
flood ihcir manner of writing ; .and, if the letters reprefented animals, he mud hive 
compofed a new alphabet, when tiie law forbid them to make the likenefs of any thing, 
that is, we are to fuppofe, of any living creature* or of any of thofe luminaries that 
were worlhipped'in the heathen world. The figures danding for letters could not be 
above forty or fifty. It may be confidered alfo, how many of thefc there mud be, if 
they dood for f'yllables, which would I’eem to be a more difliculi way of writing than 
putting figures for words, which by the refemblancc would very much help the 
memory j an advantage that could not be had, if certain figures dood for fyllables.. 
If hieroglyphical figures flood for words or founds that fignified certain things, the 
power of hieroglyphics feems to be the fame as of aj;iumber of letters compofmg fuch 
a found, that by agreement was made to fignify fuch a thing. For hieroglyphics, as 
words, feem to have dood for founds^ and founds fignify things ; as for inllance, it 
might have been agreed, that the figure of a crocodile might Itand for the found that 
meant what we call majicc : the children of the prieds were early taught, that the 
figure of a crocodile dood for fiich a found, and, if they .did not know the meaning 
of the found, it would certainly Hand with them for a limnd ; though, as the found, 
it fignified alfo a quality or thing ; and, they might afterwards be taught the meaning 
of this found ; as words are only founds, which founds we agree lhall fignify fuch and 
fuch things ; fo that to children, words only dand for founds, which relate to fuch- 
things as they know nothing of ; and, in this fonfe, we fay children learn many things 
like parrots, what they do not underltand, and their memories arc exercifed only about 
founds, till they are inllruded in the meaning of the words. This, 1 thought it might 
be proper to obferve, as fome fay, hieroglyphics ftood for things, and not for" words, 
if founds articulated in a certain manner are words. And though it may be f.iid, ^that 
in this cafe, when different nations of diflcTcnt languages agree on common chara^ers,. 
that ftand for certain things they agree on, that then fuch figures ftand for things: 
this will be allowed ; but then they itand for founds too, that is, the founds in each 
language that fignify fuch things ; and, as obferved before, to children, who know 
nothing of the feveral things they Hand for, to them they arc only marks that exprefs 
fuch and fuch founds ; fo that thefe figures Hand not for things alone, but, as words, 
for ^founds and things. It is to be doubted, whether we have any inferiptions in a Ian* 
guage, the letters of which are figures of things ; for to know that, we are not to 
examine all hieroglyphics, to fee how many different forts there are ; but if any are 
writ in lines, we ought to examine them, and fee whether the different figures amount 
to fo great a variety as mull exceed the number of letters in any lauguage. It is pro- 
bable, that the hieroglyphical writing was written in the fame manner as the common 
language, with regard to the lines ; and thofe few in/criptions, that are found written 
in lines, have fo great a variety of figures, that it is to be concluded, they are the 
facred hieroglyphical writing, in which each figure flood for a word. As to*other 
embleinatical hieroglyphics, which feem to have been defigned for oriE^ents of 
, buildings, we may luppofe, that at fird they might only adorn thdr freez^ and that 
the ornaments on the freezes in temples coufifted of fuch dungs as related to the deity, 
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or the mapser ofjjK>r(hip ; as the animal, under whofe lhape he was worfhipped, 
might be reprefeSpd. The Lituus, an inftrumeht of auguiy, and vafes of facrihce, 
may be allowed to Ik infcriptions, if the patera, the head of the ox, and the like, in 
the freezes of Greek and ^oman architedure, are affirmed^to be infcriptions, lignifying 
that fuch a bead was facrificed, or fuch a vafe ufcd in thu'irlTacrificevS or libations. And, 
with regard to other emblems, if the reverfe of a medal, on which the figures of cer- 
tain virtues are reprefented, for which the perfon is celebrated, orinany of the pidures 
of Rubens of that nature, may be faid > be infcriptiqns, it may be allowed alfo, that 
thefe hieroglyphics are infcriptions ; but thefe feem to reprefent things ; for If they 
were infcriptions, they mud dand fur fuch individual words, and be read into certain 
featences, exadly in the fame words, by all thofe who underdand that language, 
■'which does not feom to be the cafe. And though Ammianus Marcellinus mentions 
the infeription on every fide of the obelilk that was brought to Condantinople, yet it 
may be fuppoled thefe hieroglyphics might be in lines on the pededal or bafe of the 
obelilk, where the infeription miglit be more cafily read ; and it is probable, they 
were in the common letters, vvhicli, as they were figures of animals, might poffibly be 
called hicroglyjihics, though not fo dridly fpcaking ; for, as the infeription was in 
honour of fo great a King, it is mod probable, it fliould be written fo as lo be read by 
every body ; and, if it was wriitcn in tiie hieroglyphical charaders danding for words, 
it mud have taken up very little room, there b..ing only as many figures as principal 
words, and could not have well covered one fide of a large obtlilk, which would not 
have aniwered the end of fuch a very concife manner of w'ritihg, for which the hiero- 
glyphics were contrived, as a Ihort hand, to com; ’•rjhend much under a few figures, 
eafily penned alter they w'ere once learnt. As tar, therefore, as hieroglyphics are 
emblematical, they feem to Hand for things ; but as they are infcriptions, they ftand 
for words or lounds as well as ihiugs, and might be road in the vulgar language by the 
children of the prieds, who pollibly might not underdand any part of fome of them, 
that might relate to I'cieiices, they as yet knew nothing of. 

CliAP. V. — Of the Egyptian Manner of embalming Human Bodies and Birds, 

liERODOTUS * gives fome account of the honours they paid to the bodies of their 
relations, after they were dead. He fays, when any man of confcquence died, all the 
women of the family befmeared their hands and faces with dirt ; left the body in the 
houfe, and, with other women, their relations, went about the city beating themfelves, 
with their garments girt about them, and their breads uncovered ; the men alfo girded 
their garments about them and beat themfelves ; afterwards they carried the body to 
be embalmed ; there being certain perfons appointed for this bufinefs,^ whofe proKlfion 
it was j who, when the body was brought to them, Ihcwed feveral patterns made of 
wood, painted like a dead body embalmed. One of thefe patterns was of very fine 
workmanfhip, and called by a name it was not lawful commonly to utter ; another was 
fliewn, not fo fine, and lefs codly ; and a third dill cheaper. They then alked, in 
which manner they^would have the body prepared, and fo agreed on the price, ibid 
it is here to be obferved, that thefe three ways of adorning the outfide of mummies, 
feem to relate to this fird manner of embalming ; and it is probable, there were three 
prices ai^cording to the beauty of the workmanfhip. Then they embalmed them in 
this : fird, they extra&ed the brains by the nofc, with a crooked iron, and 
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poured in drugs ; afterwards they opened the bociy ’^h a fliifep Ethiopia^* ftqne, > 
Ippk out the bowels, cleanfed the 1)ody, and walhed it with paJanpbe, a fecond 
time with pounded perfumes; they then filled it with myrrh, ahk othef^fpiees, 

frankinccnle excepted, and fewed it up : afterwards they* wafoeef k with nitre, and' 
laid it by for feventy days, ‘for longer it%«is not permitted to lie: th«y iben wtilhed 
the body again, and wound it up in fwathes of linen, befmearing it over with , gums, 
which the Egyptiaus ufod inftead of glue. The relations took it from them, and 
made a wooden figure of a man, in which they put the body, and fixing down the 
top, they put it into the catacombs; But thofe, who were more moderatelin their 
expellees, injcQied turpeuiine of cedar with a pipe into the body, without cuning it 
they then falted it for feventy days, and drev/ out the pipe, which brought the bowel^^; 
out with it by the fundanieiit, and the nitre dried up the llelh, leaving nothing but^^' 
the Ikin and the botics. I'he tliird i\ ay of prepai-ing the body, with thofe of fmall 
fortlines, was; by clcanfing the infide with fait and water, and falling it for feventy 
days. 

Diodorus * .adds to this account of Herodotus, that they went mourning about the 
city till the body was buried ; that, during that time, they ufed neither the baths, 
wine, delicate food, nor fine cloaihs. The firlt maimer of embalming coll a talent of 
filvcr ; the fecond twenty minai. 'I’he people of this profeflion, of embalming bodies, 
learnt the art of their aiiccdors ; and 'their method was, to bring in an account to the 
relations, -of the cxpericcs of tJie different ways of embalming the body, and alkiiig 
them wiiich method (hey chofe; and, agreting about every ^tiling, they took, away the 
body to be embalmed. Eird, the lecretary marked out on (he left fide, how far it 
ought to be cut ; then a certain ofneer cut according to their rules, with an Ethiopian 
ftone, and immediately ran away, all the* people that were prefent following him, 
throwing Hones alter him, and curilng him, to atone for this lad ; for they look on 
the perl'on as an object of hatred, who offers any violence, wovinds, or does any harm 
to the body of his fellow creature: bur thofe who einbabited the bodies, they honoured 
and efteemed; and they converffd with the prie.'ls, and went info the tcinples (as.the 
priefts) without any reffrainr. Then (sne of tliem took out all the entrails, except the 
heart and kidneys. Aito'.her wafhed the infide, and tlie bowcfls with palm wine, 
aromatic perfumes; they then prepareci the body with turpentine of cedar, and other 
things, for about thirty days, and afkrwards with myrrli and cinnamon ,!k not only to 
preferve it, but to keep it fweet. From what iullows, one would imagine, that there 
was a way of preferving the bodies lar beyond that of wrapping them up in linen and 
dipping them in bitotnen, or bidinearing them with it, in the manner we fee they 
were embalmed ; for he fays, their very eye-brows and eye-lalhes, and tlie form and 
appearance of the wdiole body was fo w'cll prelerved, that they might be known, by 
their features ; and, on this account, many of the Egyptians kept the bodies of their 
anceftors in houfes, adorned at a very great colt, and had the pleafure to fee their 
foreladiers, who were dead many years before they were born, and to obferve all their 
features, as well as if they were living. From this account it i$;.probable, that this . 
meaner of ombaUning was the fineft and molt coftl)’, and thof^%hole bodies were 
prepared in this way might be fcc upright, that their friends might have the pleafure to 
5 behold them in tliat natural pollure. llerodotus fpeaks of binding thofe up in fwathes,, 
and putting them in coffins, who were embalmed in the bell manner ; fo thaf it feems, 
either that Herodotus was not well acquainted with this firft way of cinbalmit^ or that 
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it ^ ^nTmprove^nt introduced afterwards, if the acco\int of Diodorus be true; 
th^gh it muft b<^pferved, that wc do not finds ever t$iy bodies have been dif^ 
. covered, which vme embalmed, as our author defcribes ; though it may be doubted, 
whether there were not fuch ^bodies formerly found, that fupplied the world with^he 
munyny of dried ; there being nothii^iof this kind feen on the mummies at pre- 
fent ; and''fhat, thet% being fo great a demand for it, all thofe bodies might have been 
deftroyed, and that drug fupplied by the art of the Jews of Alexandria, as fome tra- 
vellers relate. 

There.^were, doubtlefs, fevcral ways of embalrpinglhe bodies, according to the nrft 
and fcctmd mslnner of Herodotus, which were more orlefs expen five. It was obferved 
of a mummy I brought from Kgypt, that was in a coffin made of boards, that the 
, holts between the boards were fdlc'd up with linen and fine plaiflcr. There were four 
folds of cloth over ifie: liead, tlio upper one being painted blu#; under this there was 
a compofition about half au inch thick, as I imagined, of gum and cloth, that was 
burnt by the heat of the things applied to it ; and Herodotus fays, the clothes were be- 
fineareel with gums ; and next to the Ikin was a coat of gum or bitumen about as thick 
as a wafer, whiclt fconicd to have been caufed by dipping the body in bitumen, and 
under this, the fkin lecineti to be next to the Ikull. 'fhe; head was half full of 
bitumen, that is, liie hitfcler jiart, the body having been laid on the back, w'hen the 
bituTiii n was poured in by the nole. It is very le.i-arkable, that the bitumen liad pene- 
trated into the very bone of the Ikull, efpecially in the middle part of it, which is mofl: 
porous, though llr re i.^ little or nothing to be fi eo of it on the outer tables of the 
bones, however it is not p.n)bable that they fhould ’ ^vc had an art of injecting by the 
blood veflels. The body was b-oiind round with a l-ainiage made of linen, about three 
quarters of au inch broad, under which biere were four folds of cloth, and then a fwathe 
twoinchesbrot.J, and under that •.iglit diifen nr bandages of the fame breadth, laid acrofs 
from the fhoulders t(' the hips on the other fide. Under this there was a crufl of 
linen about an inchthitk, burnt almoit to afhes, but (licking together by means of the 
gums with which it was probably belmeared. 'I’he bones of the arms were laid acrofs 
the itrvall ; the right arm beieg over the left, and the hands lying towards the face. 
From the hips to the feet there wer * eigl'.i bandages two inches broad, one covering 
about half of the other j undee l!ide there were bandages au ir.ch thick, confumed by 
the^heat of the drugs, as beibre. 'j'laere were iwo ^v‘!oden blocks, on which the head 
of the mummy refted. The ouU'r Itciiidrg js o; linen did not loom to have been be- 
fmeared with gums. I'he coliins they put the b.-Ji. s in arc obferved to be of two forts. 
One has the lower part made of an entire piece of v. ood, and the upper of another, 
both hollowed in, fo as to receive the body, and being put together they are faflen'ed 
with broad pegs in the top, tliat are fixed into links in the lower par,. 
were cut into the fliape of a human body, as bourn! up after it is embalmed ; and 
the coffins, and likewife the bodies wrapped up in Jiiion, were covered over with a thin 
plaifter, and painted (without doubt) according to the pattern they fixed on. As to 
the manner of paiqting the mummies and coffins, it may he obferved, both on their 
coffins and bodies, l^t they firft painted the ground of one colour, and then, probably, 
laying on a cloth or pafle-board cm out in figures like cut paper, they painted the open 
or uncovered fpac.es; for the figures appear, moll ly of one colour, protiably that of the 
ground, and the paint riles higher round the figure. Tiiis is tJie manner they call 
painting ip- llenfils, afid it is fomething in this way that they now paint cards. It was 
obferved;<^fo on another fmall mummy 1 brought from Jigypt, that there is a fort of 
printing cMed ftrow-finalt, being made of ftnalt finely powdered and ftrowed on the 
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piMnt. The fecond way of'^making the coffin, was with boards fa||^ncd together with 
pins, with very little art in the worktnanfliip. A face or mark w^ed in wood was 
nailed on the lid of the coffitt, over the head. When 1 went into the catacombs, I had 
realbn to think, that they had tied up feme of the bodies of inferior perfons in reed or 
palm boughs, as obferved When 1 deferibed. the catacombs ot Saccara. 

As to embalming of animals, 1 have already obferved, that Ifis, finding thefeveral 
parts of the body of Ofiris, had each of them made up in the moft beautiful manner, 
like a body prel’erved after it was buried, and fent them to the priells of twenty.fbur 
feveral temples, defiring each of them to pay due honour to the reliefs of f^liris, to 
confecrate one animal to him, and when it died to bury it in the fame manner : this 
way we may account for the worfhip of animals in twenty-four temjdcs in particular’ j,. 
but it is to be obf-rved, that they worfliipped the fame animals in different teniples, as 
the crocodile at Ombujii*and at two or three other cities that had their names from that 
aniirial ; at Memphis the bull, under the name of apis, and at Heliopolis, under the 
name of mnevis. Some fay, the foul of Ofiris went into a bull, and that this was the 
reafon of the .extraordinary worfliip paid to that animal. So, according to the defire of 
Ifis, they worfliipped thefc animals while living, and when dead, they embalmed their 
bodies and depofited them in their catacombs with great ceremony. Some animals were 
worfliipped all over Egyptf as the ibis, the hawk, and the cat ; and it is probable, that 
allthefe animals, when they were found dead, v'ere embalmed and buried in this man- 
ner, out of the great veneration they had for them, whilft. of the others, thofe only 
might be embalmed that were particularly confecraied and kept in their temples: 
and this feems to be the reafon why fo many are found of the former, (Specially of the 
ibis. Thefe birds are feen in the catacombs at Saccara, as already deferibed, in pots, 
the cover being ftopped down with mortar. They appear to have been embalmed and 
wrapped up in linen, as the human bodies ; and are wrapped in feveral. fblds of linen ; 
the outermoft bt?ing fewed together, and the fecond bound round with thread. After 
the two outer folds were taken off', the tape appearing, which bound round the reft : 
.undqr this there were above twenty folds of linen, and probably feveral more under 
them, which were burnt to a coal by the aromatic drugs and melted bitumen they 'were 
probably dipped into, or befmeared with. 

'V'' 

CHAP. VI . — An Abjlrad^ from Mallei’ s Account of the Infidc of the g¥eat Pyramid, 

THE entrance to the great pyramid was at firft fliut up, and afterwards opened by 
force, as may be feen at the mourb of it, where there are feveral of the ftones, that 
clofed it up, of an exrraordinary fize : '1 hey were placed on the mouth of the fteep de- 
fcei\t, which leads to the middle of the pyramid. I his defeent is a hundred feet long ; 
the way to it is by an afeent made by the ruins of the pyramid. This paflage was filled 
up wiih the fame kind of marble with which the infidc of it is cafed. In removing 
thefe ftones and the others^ in order to get into the furtheft part of the pyramid, it may 
be fuppofed, that they proceeded in the following manner : Ov^jr the opening, by 
which one enters into this paffage, there is a fpace of nine or ten fcCTj from which ftones 
have been taken away, of a^ery great fize, which is fufficient to prove, that it was 
ftopped up: thefe ftones being taken away lor no other end than to find the entrance 
into the palTage, ^ or to have the "more command of thofe that filled it up, which 
were covered with the ftones that were taken away. After having Removed 
thefe great ftones, and fuch as were under them at the entrance of Wk Paflage, 
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it was Wfy to get q^t the ethers with proper tools.. It is Tuppofed, that, in order to 
make this undertal^g the more difEcuIt, they were fixed in with a ftrong cement, 
which bound them fo fafi, that they mauc but one body with the red of the building ; 
but by the force of ftrong machines, and by means of hot water poured into the paC- 
fage they fo weakened the cement, and looiened the ftones that they were eafily taken 
out: for means muft have been found to do it, without defacing the ftoncs of the palfage, 
which are ftill of as beautiful a polifli as the firft day they were put in, except thofe at 
the bottom, where they have made from place to place hollow grooves or channels 
about two or three inches deep, in ord ’ to facilitate rhb defeent and afeent by this paf- 
fage ; fdf without that contrivance, it would be itnpoffible to go down without Hiding, 
or to come up without the help of ropes. The palTage is made of the fineft white mar- 
ble, turned fomewhat yellow. One of the very large blocks that was taken out from 
the top. at the entrance of the paflage, when the pyramid was forced open, is ftill to 
be feen ; and it is ufual when people go to lee this famous monument, to dine upon it. 
The ftonc which filled up the firft palfage, and all the others in the pyramid, were of 
the fame marble, which doubilcfs was choieti for this purpofc, on account of its extra- 
ordinary hardnefs. 'I’hc infide of the pyramid is fo dark, and fo much blackened with 
thefmoak of candles and torches, carried there for fo many ages by fuch as go to fee 
it, that it is not ealy to find out what fort of Itone the rooms and other places of this 
building arc cafed with : one can only fee that i^^e polilh is exceedingly beautiful, and 
that they arc very hard, and lo tlofely joined, that the point of a knife cannot go be* 
tween them. 

The firft palfage being cleared, and that laborioi’s work finiflied, there was another 
much more difticulf, which was to remove the ftone.s out of another palfage, that went 
upw'ards towards the top of the pyramid, and as fteep as the firft. The chief difficulty 
muft have been, to find wlierc it began in the palfage, which they had cleared ; for, 
though the. (tone that Hopped it up was to clofely lilted in as to leave no mark of any 
opening, yet k might be difeovered that it did not go over the upper part of the firft 
palfage, as the other ftones ; which might be found by ihrufting a knife or fome in- 
ftrunvout into the joints on every fide of that ftone. This entrance was within ten feet 
of the tJoitom of the lower paflage, the better to deceive fuch as fliould endeavour to 
find koui. They mult have worked a confidcrable time at the ftone with great diffi- 
culty ; and the place being very narrow, they muft have been obliged to work over 
their heads, lying on their backs, having no other way to command it ; and confe- 
qnently they were in great danger of being crulhed by the fall of the ftone, which 
muft have been loofe. Notwithftanding, after having, by dint of labour and with 
proper tools, overcome this difficulty, tliere was another Hone, which went down to 
the bottom of the patfage ;. upon which they were t>bligetl to work in anothei mamter. 
Having removed this likewife, there followed directly another, which made them think 
this work would be too tedious ; therefore this method was laid afide ; lb that, after 
having fupported the ftones, to keep them from falling down^ and Hopping up rhepaf- 
fage at the lower they mult have made a way by breaking the ftoncs of the lower 
palfage, which is foi% feet long, and eight or ton wide and high. In moft places it is 
very narrow and low, in fome not high enough for a maa^t<} Hand upright : this was a 
Work of infinite labour. 'I'hen turning upon the left, towards the upper palfage, they 
took out three or four ftones, which made an opening of about fiftc*en or twenty feet. 
But b.rfore we go on with a further account of the work, it is proper to take notice, that 
the ftone.^ the right, which clofed up this palfage, in that part where it made an angle 
with ithe lower paflage, had probably been cut fo as exa^ly to fill up that angle, but was 

afterwards 
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afterwards removed ; for the flone at prefent, does not exaftly fit i]t, there being a void 
fpace of three or f ur inches at the upper part of it, which ought tG:have been fo much 
longer than the under part. 

When they had taken away the three (tones which clofcd the fide of the upper paf- 
fage, the bufinefs was not only to remove the (tones which they found in this hew 
opening they made, but likewife all that were above, and of an unknown length. This 
was a difficult talk,* and tedious to perform, there being only room for one man to work 
in the fpace of three feet tlp'ee inches fqnare ; and they had reaibn to think, that be- 
fides the great number of (tones which filled up this pafTage, there might be fome other 
place above, where there might he (lill more (tones ready to Aide down and fill up this 
palTage, as fa(t as they endeavoured to clear it. This was an additional labour, which 
the architedl had prepared for tliofe who (hould attempt to penetrate into the centre of 
the pyramid ; therefore, in order to fave fome part of that labour, inftcad of breaking 
all the (tones where they had begun to make a pafTage, it was refolved to fupport the 
(tones with tintber, or by fome other way, until they had broke the under one. Ac- 
cordingly, they fecured the upper (tone, and then cut away the (tone under it ; and fo 
going from one (lone to atiother, they at lad came to the end, and to the void fpace, 
of which I am going to give an account. It is m be obferved, that in the whole length 
of this pafTage, they were obliged to ule violent means to break the (tones with which it 
was filled up : which fo defaced all the (ides of the palTagc, that, whereas it was at firft 
fquare, it became almoft round, which is a proof that the work w'as carried on in this 
manner ; for, if they had broke the flcnes dircdtly in, that part only w’ould have been 
defaced, and the remainder of it, which is eighty feet long, from which 'the (tones would 
have (lid down to the breach which was made, would have remained entire, without 
being defaced, as all the other parts do to this day. 

’W hen they were at the end of this pafTage, it was found, that the .upper part was 
open, and that it was a foot narrower than before, for the height of two feet and a 
half, where it widened a foot and a half on each fide, which made the benches j and 
confequently this place was fix feet and a half broad * ; fo that now there was on each 
fide of the palTagc a fort of rifing or bench two feet and a half high, and ^eighteen 
inches W'ide, which continued on for the length of an hundred and twenty-four feet, ac- 
cording to the mcafure that was taken, though fome lay it is a hundred and forty feet. 
At the end of this there is a floor eight or nine feet long, and fix feet ayd a half broad, 
the fame as the palTage above the benches. In the benches next the walls, there are 
at the dillancc of every two feet and a half, holes one foot long, fix inches broad, and 
eight inches deep,.cut down perpendicularly. I lhall explain the ufe they made of the 
benches and holes, which are in the palTagc. The fides of the gallery rife above thefe 
benches five and twenty feet, twelve of which are exaftly perpendicular, at which 
height it projects three inches, and three feet higher three inches more ; then three 
feet higher it fets out again three inches, and three feet higher there is a fourth pro- 
jection ot three inches, ft;om which, to the ceiling of the gallery, which is flat, it is 
four feet more ; the ceiling being about the fame breadth as the-paflage between the 
benches, that is, about three feet three inches. This height was rieceflary to the archi- 
tect, in order to place the ll<;|ies intended to fill up the palTagcs. 

At the end of the palTage and the entrance of the gallery, there is on the right hand 
an opening made in the wall, which takes up fome part of the bench. This hole is 

almou round, fomething like a door place, about three feet high, and ttvp feet and a 

• 

♦ The exprelfiong of the aitthor arc obfenre, but this feenw to be the fcofc of thcAi. 
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half b^bad. From, jhis opening one goes down into a .well, of which I lhall make 
mention hereafter,'&d for what purpofe it was intended. 

'<When they had once got to this gallery, it was no difficult matter for them to break 
the flones that were in the. channel, not only becanfe they were a foot above the 
benches, but by reafon of the greater breadth^of the gallei /, which gave the workmen 
more room, and a greater command of their tools ; and they could begin by the laft 
ftonc, which was the more caflly maftered, as they could ftand uptight at their work ; 
which being do?ic, aixd all the rubbifh removed, they locked for the bottom of the 
channel, ^nd obfervc^d, that the ftones jt the foace. o^^ toufteen or fifteen feet, did not 
go acrofs under the benches ; by which they found, it would be eafy to raife up thofe 
nones, one after another; which being donCj they came to a floor ten feet long. At 
the depth of ten feet, and at the. end of this floor, they found the paflage was continued 
on, and that it formed, at the end of the gallery, a triangle of fourteen or fifteen feet ; 
and at the lame time they dilcovcred even with the floor, and at the left of the paflage 
which led to the gallery, a further continuation of the way, three feet three inches 
fquare. T his new paflage being covered before by the ftones juft removed, they con* 
eluded that it mult lead to Ibme fecrct place of the pyramid; upon W'hich it was 
lefolved to examine’ furilicr, which was cafily done by removing the ftones that flopped 
it up. As it was in a right line, fo they broke away the ftone, and the paflage was 
found to be a hundred and eighteen feet long, at the end of which was an arched 
chamber. 

Tiii.s room is feventecn feet and a half long, and fifteen feef ten inches broad ; the 
covering is in form of a triangle. On the cult of the room is a niche in the wall three 
inches deep, eight feet high, and throe feet broad, it is not to be doubted, but there 
was in this niche a mummy let upright, as was the cuftom of the Egyptians. It is 
probable, that it.was the body of the queen of that prince who built the pyramid ; and 
there is no doubt, but that the King hirai'elf was depofited in the upper room which is 
diredly over it, at about the height of one hundred feet. Entering the laft room, the 
furtheft ftonc on the right hand projccls three inches, which had been contrived on 
purpdfe to prevent the ftone, which w'as to clofe up the paflage from being thruft in. 
It is proBablc, this ftonc was fo contrived on that fide as to fit it, and join clofe to the 
wall of the room at the entrance. I muft not leave this place without making moition 
of a difeovery which I made at the upper end of tlie paflage, that is a hundred and 
eighteen feet long, which leads to this place ; it is, that the ftones, with which it Js 
built, are cracked acrofs the whole length of the paflage. 1 fhail leave it to thofe who 
are more fkilful than myfelf, to decide what could be the caufe of this flaw, thoi^h I 
conjedure it might be occafioned by an earthquake, or perhaps by the fettling oF this 
weighty gilding, which might be heavier on one Jidtr than the other. ^ I diu not fee 
■any fuch crack in any other part of the pyramid, though I examined it with the utmoft 
care ; efpecially there is no part of the gallery but what 1 have examined with the 
greateft diligence. 

To fupply the waj^ of a rod or pole, which could not be brought through the 
winding of the paflages, 1 ordered lieveral Ihort rods to be faftened togetliw, at the 
end of which 1 fixed a light, and fo held it up as near tl^ arch and walls as polfible, 
without ever bang able to obferve any defe£lSi I could only perceive, that the Aides 
were a little damaged, and that tow'ards the right hand fide a piece of the wall was 
broke.off at>the top of the narrowing of the gallery, which might have liappened by 
the fall ofl^Dme ftone, which in the clofing of the pyramid, in the manner 1 fliall de- 
feribe hereafter, might roll oflf the fcaftbld and break this ftone. 

V01..XV. 3 A Doubtlefs 
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Doubtlefs they had a notion that there was fome hidden treafi^e under this firft 
room ; which maybe concluded from their breaking up the floor, ^y which one mar 
go between feveral ftones, that lie in a confufed order, into the body of the pyratriM, 
for about twenty paces ; the ftones taken out at this place almofl fill the room. They 
attempted the fame in the upper room j but it is probable, that in both places, they bad 
no other reward for the great pains they w'ere at in defacing fuch a beautiful piece of 
architecture, than Vhe dilappointnient ia having bellowed their time and labour to no 
purpofe. S 

Having difeovered every thing in. this firft room, it remained only to penetrate into 
that where the body of the King was depofited. They did not doubt, but they Ihould 
find it at that void fpace which was at the upper end of the gallery, direftly over the 
firft chamber. Accordingly, at the end of that p4ce they found the paflage extended 
further, and was three feet three inches wide, attd well ftopped up. It is probable, 
that the firft ftone was fo well fixed as to coft them great labour to remove it } which 
appears by a piece of the upper ftone which was broke off, in order, no doubt, to have 
a better hold on the under one, which flopped up the paffage. Ibis being removed 
with great labour, they took out another w'ith the fame diffculty. When tliefe two 
were taken away, there appeared a void fpace feven feet and a half long ; and being 
defirous to clbar the way further, they found a third ftone, thtat could not be got out, 
being every way larger than the holcfthat it flopped up. This was the laft artifice of 
the architcCl, fo deceive any perfons that might get ib far, and to prevent their looking 
any more after the private chamber, which is but twelve paces from this place, in which 
lay the body of the King, and where they would have fbflnd the treafurc, if any had 
been depofited with him. Still this did not difeourage the workmen, nor deceive them ; 
for they fet about breaking the ftone, which they muft have done with much labour j 
it was fix feet long, four feet broad, and perhaps live or fix feet high. There was a 
void fpace here of fifteen feet high, which at the height of eight feet enlarged itfelf 
about four feet towards the gallery, and correfptmded to an opening of the paffage 
eighteen inches broad, which was tw’o feet from tJie great ftone. 1 fiiall hereafter mcn~ 
tion the ufe it was intended for. At the upper end of this void fpace there are' three 
holes a foot deep and broad, w'hich were made on purpofe to fix in large pieces of 
timber, to which cords were faftoned and fixed, by means of iron rings to that great 
ftone which 1 have mentioned, and kept it hung up in this void fpace, wjiere it remained- 
till fuch time as it was to be let down on the paffage, which was to be when- the King’s 
body Ihould be depofited- in the room. The opening eighteen inches wide in the paf- 
fage, two feet from that void fpace in which the great ftone hiing, muft- have been 
defigned for the workmen to get out, after they had let down the ftone ; and when 
ifrey had quitted the place, the hole was flopped up clofe with a ftone two feet thick 
only, which had been fet under it, to which two rings were faftened. At the further 
end of tlie upper part of it, two chains were fixed to the two rings, which were fattened 
to another heavier ftone that hung over an opening occupied by the great ftone that 
left the fpaGc void when it fell down. I'he ropes that kept up.iJiat great ftone were 
fixed to a pillar in the pafi'age, and were held by the under ftone 111! the workmen got 
©ut by the hole eighteen iti^es wide, which is between this and the upper opening;, 
when they were out, they ll^t it go, and* the ftone was raifed up in its place, where it 
was flayed by another ftone contrived for that purpofe, three inches thick and fix or 
feven broad: ; it k at about a man’s height ia a void place, which was part of the laft 
contrivance ufed to prevent the entering into the room.. This ftone is todlm well ob- 
fervedk ^ong the walls, on each fide of the paffage in which, the great ftone, fix feet 
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long and four feet J)road, was put; ihere are grooves wrought round three inches 
deep ; thefe grooms were made to let it down more exadly in the place it was to 
occupy* and likewife that it might fix more firmly in its place, in cafe any perfons 
fliould attempt to open ir» All this fliews the great care that was taken to fecure tlte 
body of the prince from being difeovered, if dhere fhould happen to be men fo impious 
as to undertake it. And, if afterwards the ftone •dghtcen inches broad and three feet 
and a half long, w hich is the dimenfion of the opening in the paflage, was put in its 
place, and there happened to be a fmall opening, it might, be filled up with cement, 
and it is poflible the Hone might be , ' covered wjth fnortar, w hich would make its 
motion flower, refilling the force of the counterpoife, and a few blows with a hammer 
would clear oiF the fuperfluous mortar, and make it go into its place ; this Hone is not 
now feen, nor the other large one, being both doubtlefs broke to pieces to be carried 
away. If any one examines with care the difpofitioji of the void places that have been 
deferibed, which are but fix feet from the entrance of the room where the King*s body 
W'as depofitcd ; he mull be perfuaded that it was executed in this manner, and admire 
the art and ingenuity of the architeft. 

After having cut away the great Hone from the place where it was fixed, they came 
at length to the laH Hone at the entrance of the chamber. This was eafily taken out ; 
and being removed with little trouble, gave admittance into the room. It is covered at 
top with nine rows of Hone ; the feven middle rows arc four feet broad each, and 
above fixtecn long, having both ends laid on tlie walls from call to wcH, which are 
fixtecn feet apart ; there appears no more than two feet of the‘breadth of each of the 
other two Hones, tltc remainder being hid by the vvdls on which they reft. Whatever 
was in this room, at prefent nothing remains but a tomb of granite marble, feven ,or 
eight feet h'ng, four broad, and four deep ; it was put here when the room was built, 
before it was cli»fcd up, and remains in the fame place, as it is impoffible to take it out 
without breaking it to pieces, which w'oul J be to no purpofe ; it formerly had a cover, 
as appears by the make of the edge, but in removing it, it wais broke to pieces, and no 
remains of it are left. This cheft, no doubt, contained the body of the King inclofedin 
three' or, four chells of line w'ood, as was ufual- among the great people: it is liil!lwife pro- 
bable, that tliis room contained fcveral other chefts befides that of the prince, efpecially 
thofe that belonged to the people, who were Ihut up with him in his tomb, to keep him 
company ; for when the body of the King, who built this pyramid, wiis depofited in this 
fumptuous maufoleum, it is to be fuppofed, iliere were at the fanje time living perfons 
brought into it, who were never to go out of it, but to bury themfelves, as it were, alive 
with their prince. This is a fail which I cannot queftion, after the convincing proofs wdiich' 

I have had of it. 1 ground my opinion of this matter of fafl upon tins foundation, that 
direflly in the middle of this room, which is ihirty-two feet long, nineteen feet high, 
and fixteen broad, there are two holes oppofiie to one another, three *feet and a naif 
above the floor : one towards the north is one foot broad and eight inches high, it goes 
quite through in a right line to the exterior part of the pyramid : this hole is now 
flopped up with ftone, within five or fix feet of its opening : the other, which is open 
towards the eaft, and of the fame height from the floor, is perfedly round ; it is large 
enough to tbruft intwo fifts; it enlarges to a foot diamt|^, and goes floping down to 
the bottom of the pyramid. 1 believe cvcTy one W'ill coimudc, that they were intended 
for no other ufes than the conveniency of thofe that were to remain in this tomb ; the 
firft was to give them air, and convey to them their food, and other neceflaries ; they 
were no vSbubt provided with a long box proportionable to the width of the paflage ; 
to tins box was rafteneda long cord by the help of which they could draw in the box 
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the other cord was left hanging to the outfideof the pyramid, for tl^people without fa 
draw OUT the box j it is probable, this was the manner they were ^pHed with nec|f- 
&ries as long as any of them remained alive. I fuppofe, at their going in, each of 
, them had provided himfelf with a coffin to be laid in } and that they fucceffively per* 
formed that pious and lad duty, of putting each into his coffin, except the lad, who 
failed of that fuccour, which the reft of the company had found in him and the others. 
The fccond hole was to convey their excrements, which fell into a great pit made for 
that purpofe. I intended to have had the outfide of the pyramid examined, to fee 
where the fquare hole ended ; ' and perhaps there might have been found frefh proo& 
of what I have laid ; but i'uch an examination would have given fui'picion to the govern- 
ment of the country, who would Iiave imagined, that it was to feek after hidden 
treafures. I thought alfo, tiiat the hole might eii4,in Ibme fort of cavity withoutiide, 
and might be entirely flopped up, at Icaft on the outfidc. ‘However, others may 
examine the place, ajid find a full proof of the ufe it was intended for; though to me 
it feems pail clifputc, and that it is not poffible to imagine any other ufe it could be 
put to. 

Having explained as clearly as the nutter w'ould admit, in what manner and by what 
means the pyramid was probably broke open, it remains now to folve a doubt which 
may arife from reading the firll part; and that is, to know where Inch a great number 
of (tones could be put, as was required to fill up the paiTages, which I have mentioned ; 
in what manner it was done, and how the workmen afterwards came out ; this is cer- 
tainly as curious as the reft, and deferves at Icafl as much attention. 

I have already ineniioned, that in the benches on each fide of the paflage in the gal- 
lery, which is an hundred and twenty-four feet long, there had been made holes or 
mortices cut down perpendicularly one foot long, fix inches broad, and eight inches 
deep. Thefe mortices were dire^lly oppofiie to each other, and continued the whole 
length of the benches, at the diftance of two feet and a half from one another ; thefe 
holes were left w hen they built the gallery, in order to fix into each of them a piece of 
timber one foot fquare, and three or four feet long, with a tenant at each end, fix 
inches thick, and c ight inches long ; thefe timbers and joints made a fcail'oid ta put the 
ftones on, that were neceffary to flop up all the paffages that were to be filled up in the 
infide of the pyramid, as well as this gallery of a hundred and twenty-four feet in 
length, which was at the bottom of the gallery. Thefe joints were likewife fhaped at 
the upper end, fo ais to be fixed into the mortices of long beams ol timber laid on them, 
tofupport planks fix feet fix inches long, and fix inches thick, made very fmooth, on 
which courfes of ftones were laid. The benches, as 1 faid before, being two feet and a 
half high from the bottom of the gallery, I fuppofe the fcaftbid was fet three feet above 
thcpi ; fo that, from the bottom to the fcaffbld, there was a height of five feet and a 
half, for the workmen to pafs backw'ards and forwards. 

1 alfo mentioned, that the height from the bottom of the pafiage to the top of the 
gallery was twenty-feven feet and a half ; from this floor of the paflage it was fix feet 
to the fcaflbld ; fo that, from the fcaftbid to the arch, there remained one-and-twenty 
fiect and a half; in which fpace, felting four courfes of ftones three, feet and a half thick, 
which were neceffary to fill;^p the paffages ; there was ftill a void ^ace of (even feet 
and a half high : but I fuppWe, that from the firlt courfe to the fecond, they fet be- 
tween the ftones a plank about three inches thick, and the like from the fecond to the 
third, that it might be cafier to Hide them off ; three courfes of thefe ftones were fuf- 
ficient to fill up all the void places that were to be flopped up, and whiclil^ are now 
opened. Perhaps in the body of the pyramid there are other paffages flopped up> 
» % and 
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and not yet difcoVered ; becaufe in the gallery they might have {daesi four or five 
more courfes of fhpies if there was occaAon : one may be fatisfied of this by the cal- 
culation I have made ; neither do I think it likely, that they would have made the 
rallcry higher than was abfolutely neceffary, as it made the body of the building fi> 
much the weaker. ’ , . 

But we ihall go no farther than the known paiTages^ which have been found open ; 
and the flioncs which Ailed them up have been Auce broke to pieces, excepting three 
feet and a half or four feet of them, which now All the upper paAage, anfwcring to the 
Arft paAage, which I call the outAde paAage, becaufe itXvas Ailed up from the outAde of 
the pyramid, whereas the others were flopped up from the inAde of it by thefe ftones 
in the gallery : and I lay it down as a matter of fa£t, that three courfes of Aone were 
fuAicient to All up all the pafTages, as every one may be convinced from this compu- 
tation. 

ll.firA required thirteen feet and a half of ftone to All up the paAage that led to the 
royal chamber even with the vc»id fpace at the upper end of the gallery, which they 
took down from the fcaltold to the Hoor. A Aone of Ax feet fquare they put into the 
pafl'age as far as the chamber door, in the place where it was Hopped by the Aoor of 
the room, which was railed two inches higher than the bottom ot the paAage ; then 
they let fall into tlic paAage the Aone Ax feet in iiincnfion, which 1 faid w'as hanging in 
the void place, 't hen, as foon as the workmen *wd withdrawn from this place, it was 
filled up, together with the opening, and when they had cJofi. J it up, they took down 
from the Icaffuld two other Aones, feven feet and e ]>ali in the fqaare meafure, by which 
this paA'age, that is but nin 'teen feet long, was per >'!^>.ly Aopped up. It is to be fup- 
pofed, tiiat in order to facilitate the pcribnnancc ji this work, there was fixed in the 
finer of the gallery, over agaiiiA the /tones on the fcaffold, a Arong machine of iron 
and lubAanti.il jndleys, by the help of which the workmen, ftindiag on the floor, 
could by ropes take down ihc Aones from the fcaffold, one after anothcjg and bring 
them to the very floor, by making a hole in the top of them to Ax a lewis in, by 
which the workmen having a iuro hold, they brought them to the floor, and conveyed 
them with very little trouble where they were to place them. 

The'ArA pafi'age being thus filled up, they went about the other, a hundred ami 
eighteen feet long. This palfage, as before mentioned, leads up to the firA room, 
where it is probable the Queen’s body was depolited. i’his was a very eafy work. 'I’hen 
they took as many Aones as were waiuod to conceal the entrance of the paAage and 
level the channel, and covered that floor, ten feet in ditucnfion, that was formed by 
the triangle at the entrance of the gallery ; after which, having taken a Iiundred feet 
more of ftones, they filled up the area of the paAage. which is that where the entry 
iijto the pyramid was forced ; this is utterly defaced the length of eighty feet. 'Ifipn 
a hundred and twenty-four feet more of the Aone hlh-d up the pafCige at‘ the bottom of 
the gallery, over which the fcaAbld was built, and it is to be cjbferved, that the laA 
Aone which filled up this paAage, was fupported by an elevation of tour or five inches 
at the end of the pafTage, as is already mentioned. 

What 1 have faid in relation to the clofiug up tlie paAages of the pyramid, and the 
ufe of the gallery, will perhaps appear new,, and bold enough for fome critics to call 
it a chimera j but I do not pretend to be abfolutely poficiv^pon this article j however, 
it is a probable»fyAein, that may give fome light into wonders that had been concealed 
to this day j and it is diAicult to account how it could ot.herwile be executed. One 
may fee, tjfeat it was not poAible, after the pyramid was liniAied, that is to fay, after 
the pafiTages were made, and the arch of the gallery glofod, ta get Aones into that 

« gallery 
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gaHery of a proper bignefs to fill them up} on the contrary, one may fee,' the archU 
tea had difficulty enough in taking care that no body fliould ever abie to take out 
thofe ftones he had enclofed, to fhut it up in fuch a manner that he thought it would 
be impoffiblc to find out the entrance. One may fee the intent of the architeO: alfo, 
in the long channel at the bottom of the gallery, and may fuppofe, that it was made * 
only to convey ftones, which were one day to clofe the infide palfage ; and may judge 
by the ftay, which is found at the upper end of that channel, that it was likewife to 
be filled up, after the paffages Ihould be flopped ; the exquifite poliih of that channel 
confirms me in the opinion of this double ufe of it, and I remarked, that its length is 
proportioned to that of the infide paflage. One may fee, that that paffage is ftill 
partly Ihut up, that is, in the place which makes an angle with the outfide paflage. 

It is \ifiblc, that they did not penetrate into the pyramid by this true paflage. but on 
cowttaty iVvcy were obYiged to Yorte awotber *, by w\-{\cb, getting to owe oY 
tbe bdes o^ tbe ^ey bad w\ore cowvrwawd ONer \be boweswwb wb\cb\t“waa 

tYXed wp. ¥ro\w tbvs> opcvXw^ Yorce was -vded, awd \t vs deXadied^e wboVebiW^t, 
\\b\cb (hews, tbat tbey were obYtged to vde VtoYcwce to cYear Yt *, awd \ cowtYwde, irovtv 
its being defaced to tbc very entrance of tbe gaWery , tbat tbe ftones wbicb were in it 
were broken *, and tbat for tbe length of a hundred and twenty -four feet, there was in 
the channel and behind it a hundred and twenty feet move of thefe ftones, to be a 
fupply in the place of thofe that fliould be taken away. I again^fufpeQ:, that thofe who 
broke open the pyramid, had feme knowledge of thefc ftones inclofed in that channel ; 
for, if they had been* entirely ignorant, they would only have broke the ftone that 
filled up the paflage at the opening they forced, which would have been eafier for 
them ; and if they went to work otherwife, it was from the knowledge they had of 
the flonos in the clianncl ready to Hide down in the paflage, as fall as it ihould be 
cleared. 

I liave hinted, that in the body of the pyramid, there may be other openings, which 
were doled up, and not yet difeovered, and perhaps it was not without fome grounds 
that they fearched for them ; but they happened to be wrong, when they thought to 
find them under the floors of the two rooms. Doubtlefs they mult be looked for, 
and the entrance can be, no where but about the middle of the channel. 

• I muft likewife obferve, certain holes purpofely made at the time of the building of 
the pyramid. I hey were intended as fteps for fuch as would go up from the palfage a 
hundred and eighteen feet long, leading to the firft room, tow'ards the channel; 
which, as I faid above, was broke off in this plact?, or for thofe who would go down 
from this channel. I have already remarked, that from the bottom of the channel, 
a man might go upright under the fcaffuid. There is no doubt, but that there were on 
each fide of the galk ry, under the fcaffold, ropes faftenetl acrofs to the joints, to help 
them up and ‘down without Hiding; they at firft ferved lor the workmen in the 
building of the gallery, and filling up the paflages, and then for thofe who afterwards 
went to fee the rooms, as well as for thofe who carried the bodies of the King and 
^ucen to be depofited ; and laftly, for thofe who went to remain in the room, and 
die near their King ; there is no doubt, then, but that all the infide paffages of the 
pyramid were filled u]> witfi^^e ftones that were on that fcaffold. 

After having given the finiihing ftroke to all thefe works, there remained nothing 
but for the workmen to get out ; except we fuppofe, that they pulled down the 
fcaffold, and conveyed the timber out by the fame way that they were to go them- 
felves, which was no other than by the well which I have menttoned*. The entrance 
of this well occupies part of the bench ; it rifes about two up in the wall, is tdmoft 
, rottud 
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roundf ot ova/; this well goes down towards the bottom of the pyramid, ftrll in a 
prpendicular linet then in an inclined plane. About two feet from the mouth, there 
IS a fquare hole, by which one goes into a little grotto cut in the mountain^ which 
here is not ftone, but a fort of gravel, the nebbles of which are firmly cemented 
together. This grotto extends from eaft to weft, perhaps about fifteen feet long ; 
then there is found another channel cut in the rock, which Hopes much, and is very 
near the perpendicular, and is two feet four inches one way, two«feet and a half the 
other, and a hundred and twenty- three feet deep ; in which there is nothing but fand 
and ftones, which were either purpofely thrown jtherd, or have fallen dow'n gf them* 
felves. I am convinced, that this jd-ice was never intended for any other ufe but for 
the workmen to get out ; thefe Hoping defeents, the windings, narrownefs, and dt'pth 
are proofs of «. It ma'j be, \t was cut \n feveraV windings, fome of them ptobabN^ 
rcturmng towards tbt mov\ib of \t. \ do not doubt, but that there bun^ over the 
entrance of \t a tanp^e of ftones, whfeh were tome means hept up, and afterwards 
made to faWb^ certam tprmgf., that were tet on work after the workmen were out of 
the pyramid, and fo (hut up this paffage for ever. faft wc do not find, that it 
ever was attempted, either becaufe it never wasknow.i, or that its narrownel’s would 
not admit any one to work at it. The pyramid was f'VoVe open by the great way, 
which ferved, no doubt, to convey the King’s body into the pyramid, and for thofe 
who aflifted at the funeral, and went out again after ha. ig performed the lad duty 
to their prince, and dcpofitcd his body In the tomb which he himfelf hr. J prepared. 

CHAP. VII. — Of ihe Religion of the Coptls in Egypt. 

ST. MAKK is faid to have firft preached the gofpcl in Egypt, and is efteemed the 
firft patriarch qf Alexandria. During the perCecutions, obferved before,, many of 
the tihriltians ol Egypt retired to Coplus, and the places about it; from which it is 
faid, they were called Coptis. Diofeores, par. iarch ot Alexandria, embraced in part 
the opinion of Eutyches : until that time tru y were in union with the catholic church. 
Thitf opinion was condemned by the fourth general council held at Chalccdon ; and 
fcvtral emperors fetting tiiemfelves to fnpprels ir, it i:> j'aid, that thofe who had the 
upper hand, ufed the Coptis with fo much feverity, that it gave them a great avcrfion 
to tli ir oppreflbrs, which they retain to this day towards the Franks and Greeks; 
and It is increalld againll the former, by their endeavours to make converts of them. 
'I'hofe of the other ltdc were called Melchites, or Royalifts, becaafe they were fupported 
by the govcrnnicnt at Conitantinoplc. 

The Mahometan.s, when they enterpjizeJ the conquefl ./F Egypt, took part with 
the t optis, who were glad to fee the Greeks deftroyeJ, and it is faid, turned againft 
them, and cut fevcral of them oiV; fo the Coptin got the upper hand, and Ihcir 
patriarch was cftabliHied by the ruling powers,, as he is at prefent. Another dlvifion 
napj)cning in the church, part of the Greek comttiunion remained here, in oppofition 
to the weftern church, and at this time they have their patriarcli. 

The Copii patriarch of Alexandria probably refided. at Old Cairo, when that 
became the cajiita! ; and it may be fuppot^, he remoytd info the prefent city, when 
Old Cairo began to be deferted. '1 he Greek patriarch alfo refidcs there., 1 was 
infornied, that the bifliops enoofe the patriarch, and that ths principal Coptis confirm 
him ; but the principal Coptis feem to have a great fliare in the cleftion, and fomc of 
the former mull advance the money for the firman or patent, which is after paid out 

the {atriarch’s revenues : he is ioftalled at the eaft end of the church of St. Macarius, 

where 
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where he is elefted, and afterwards in the chair of St. Mark in Ale^dria. 
if the votes (as I foppofe, viva voce) are equal, .they then vote m a more 
nuumeP^ by writing the names, and putting them on the altar. ^ ^ . 

The Copti church is fomething like the Greek cfifetrch in its cCTemom ^ , 
liturgies are in the ancient Coptic language, which is, '^thout doubt, t e^ ^p * 

though mu(* copupted, dpecia% by tl.e Greek ‘j^btTuiey took not 

among them during the time of the Ptolemies, when, without ^ nm- 

tmly feveral of their letters, that might be fomething different in th*?/ **'®”*\® thar the 
nunciation, but likewife adopted many of their words. It is to be ^ * j-q 

Arabic language took place of it, when the Arabs conquered this 
now the Coptic is no more a living language, nor is it underftood by any, w *.annot fo 
fome of the priefts undcrlland a little of their liturgy, though many of them 1 
much as read it, but get their long offices by rote, by a conftant attendance on*[ 
and hearing them frequently repeated. The epiftie and gofpcl are read both 
Arabic and Coptic languages. The Roman Catholics have their liturgy printtVoii^jj^g 
the Coptic, witn very few alterations, chiefly relating to their praying for the broaci^ 
of tbofe opinions that are favoured by the Coplis.' As obferveJ before, they fpttn 
almofl; all the night before feftivals and holidays, in their churches ; a cuftom th.^ 
might firft arife from their meeting at their devotions at night, during the times 
perfecutlon, and might afterwards be found very convenient on account of tli. 
coolnefs of the night, as well as to have the fellival to themfelves, to be fpej,f 
intirely in their diverilons, which confifl: in going to their gardens^ or walkin,r 
about and doing nothing. Their churches are always covered with matting, aojf 
they take off their flippers, and carry them with them into the church ; for it wouk. 


be great ill manners to come with them on the Stora, as they call it, even in their 
hom^. .They likewife kifs.tbe pavement when they come into the church, which may, 
be another reafon for keeping it very clean. Their tnufic is the nakous already deferibed '3 
their chant is not agreeable j and they fit on the ground very irreverently, for moft, 
part of the time that their devotion continues; and when they are obliged to ftand up, 
they have crutches to lean on to fupport themfelves, which are very much uft*d, the 
fexton fupplying them with them. 'J'hcy have fome ceremonies performed m theirf 
church in a difi’erent manner from other churches ; the patriarch; or head pricft^ji 
walhing the feet of the other priefts, at a hole which is filled with water ; and they 
call this hole llahan. Another miore extraordinary ceremony is on the feaft of^ 
Epiphany, when another hole being filled with water, which is blcfi'ed, the people 
crowd to put in their feet ; and it is faid, that in fome parts there are people thati 
will jump into the water almoft naked, and plunge in their children. The Roman 
Catholics here blefs the water, and only crofs their foreheads with it. They have 
commonly a pulpit on the north fide of the church; the baptiftery in moft of the 
churches is a chapel on the fouth fide of the altar. The priefts have a very good reafon 
for not preaching. The patriarch, if I miftake not, makes a fhort difeourfe to them 


once a year, and they read legends out of the pulpit on great feftivals. They make 
dtacons at eight or nine years old, who always receive the facraraent when it is ad- 
roiniftcred. They keep the. Sunday very ftriftly, and will not ximk, nor do any 
thing in the way of their profeffion. Taking in Wednefdays and Fridays, they fail 
/even months in the year. Abfttuning from fleffi would be no great mortification to 
thofe who I'eldom cat any ; fo that it chiefly confifts in not eating eggs, milk, butter, 
oil, and fuch things as they commonly ufe, and in forbearing to eat till noon, 
or later. One great fiift is that of Lent, which begins fifty-five days before Eafter ; 

that 
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that of 'Advent is another* forty-three days before Chrifinias. They faft alfo for 
fifteen days before the Annunciation ; and during this fafi: they do not eat oil, but 
five nioftly on vegetables. The faft of the Apoftles begins fifty days after £a|ber, for 
thirteen days for the laity, and fomething longer for the priefls. They have allb three 
days feverc faft before the fcaft of Jonas ; looking on him as a type of our Saviour’s 
lying three days in the bowels of the earth. On Good Friday they abftain for 
twenty-five hours. The faft dining thefe feafons is not ftri£lly,kept oh Saturdays 
and Sundays, as to the times of cadng. I was told of an odd ceremony, they fome- 
times ufe, to procure leave of the pa: ' larch to gat c^gs in Lent ; it is faid they take 
him up in a chair, and afk him if he will give them leave to eat eggs ; on refufing it, 
the)' afk if he will be thrown down ; and repeating thefe queftions three or four 
times, at laft he confonis to give them leave to cat eggs in Lent. I'hcy often efnoufe 
at feven or eight, and confummate at eleven or twelve ; and fomc proper time before 
that, they are circiuncilcd. The men eafily procure divorces, on account of adultery, 
long ficknefs, and almoft for any dil'agreements, and, if the party defires it, they obtain 
leave of the patriarch or bilhop to marry again ; and if it is relufed, it is faid a prieft 
will notw'ithftanding foinctimcs mart)' cither of the parties ; but they muft, in that 
cafe, be cxcludtjd from the lacrament for foine time : and if their r^wn clergy will not 
marry them to another, they have recourle to the cadi, who will do both ; and this is 
praflifed by the Chriftians all over 'i’urkey. 

The following particulars arc partly my own obfervaiions, and partly colledled from 
others. Tlic clirifnia, or holy oil, winch they rail the A'liiron, is confecrated but 
once in thirty years by the patriarch; a whole day fpent about it, and' it is faid they 
chant the Old and Now Teliamcnt all over at this ceremony ; probably difierent lets of 
them taking diffenmt parts ; and the archbifhop of F.thiopia taker, of it when he comes 
to be confecrated by the patriarch. At baptifm, they plunge the child thrci. times into 
the water, and then contirm it, and give it the facrament, that is, the wine ; the prieft 
dipjijug the end of his finger in it, and putting it to the cliild’s mouth ; which is done 
after they have adminiftered the facrament, for they do not keep the confecrated 
myfteries. The women flay in their houfes forty days after they are delivered of a 
boy, and twenty-four after a girl ; until which time the baptifm is always deferred, 
and fomeiimes much longer. 'I’hc ground of this is the obfervation of the Mofaic 
law as to the purification of the mother, who muft aflift at the baptifm. If the child 
happens to be fick, before it is baptized, it is brought to church, for they cannot 
baptize out of the church ; they lay tlie child on a cloth near the font, and the prieft 
dips his hands in the water, and rubs it all over ; and ii' it is done when there is no 
facrament, the child and the father and mother muit ftay in the church till the next 
day. If the child is fo ill that it cannot be brought to church, they then only anoint 
it, according to the form they have for that purpofc, which they fay *is good bapiilm. 
They give abiblution at extreme undtion, as tiiey do in the Greek cluirch, and anoint 
alfo all ihe people prefent, that the evil fpirit may not go into them. Their con- 
feffions are only gcnei^l. The fub-deacons do not come within the chancel, but read 
the epillle at the door. 'I'he priefts are obliged to fay an office every day, as long as 
that of the Roman breviary ; only it is every day the f^e, which they have by rote. 
The deacons have a fliorter form ; but the bifliop’s is longer, and the patriarch’s ftill 
longer. They ufe the liturgies of St. Bafil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril ; the firft being 
the Ihorteft, is moil commonly ufed. I'hey adminifter the facrament on Sundays and 
holidays, which latter are numerous, and alfo on Wednefdays and Fridays, and every 
day in Lent. The priefts prepare for it by going into the church the evening before, 
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at fun-fet, and do not go out til! the ceremony is over ; fpending the night moftly iii 
finging of piiilms ; and fome of the laity Ihut. themfelves up with them. It is faid, 
they often make croflis on their arms with powder; and if it is demanded whether 
they are Chriitians, th(‘y fnew the crofs. They abftain from blood, and things 
firrangled. They pray for the dead ; but have a notion, that the foul goes to heaven 
in forty days, and yet pray for them afterwards. They proftratc themfelves before 
pidures ; ^ut have i.o flutues, except a crucifix. 

What obfervations I made when 1 attemled their fervice ahnofi; an intire night, may 
give fome infight into their manner of worlhip. On Chridmas Eve, 1737* at Akmitn 
in Upper Egypt. I went, about feven of the cl<Kk in the eviming, to the chapel of the . 
Hofpitium of Propaganda Eiiie, to fee iIk; ceremonies of the Cr.tholic Coptis. The 
prielt began at tlie tleik to clauit, and the people with him; and then retiring to his 
place to the left, by the altar of Si. Francis, they i'eemed to chant verfe by verfe, all being 
in the Coptic language, which none unclerlland ; the people fometimes finging a fhort 
hymn in Arabic, i'hon an (dil deacon went towards the altar with a caudle, and 
chanted ; and turning to the people, read, and retired to his place, which was near 
the pried. After having chanted an hour, a prieit came out habited in the cope, 
with a yellowifii woollen cloth over his head, called lhamely, like the amynta of the 
Catholics, having broad ilripes on one fide of it. This goes under t lie cope ; under 
which is the furplice. and o\er that the dole. The people continued chanting ; after a 
while the pried began to inceni'e tlte aiiar, and then ctum; down and made a general 
incenfe to all the people.’ When ho defeends from rlio altar, he has a deacon behind 
him, with a particular iron crois, and another crofs on his right hainE; and when 
the pried dretches out his hands, both file deacons do the fame, w'liich appears very 
fulemn. After having incenfod the altar, he came down, and inccml’ed the people in 
general ; and incenfiug the altar a Iccond time, he came down and incunfial the other 
pried, putting his hands to the other’s ; then he came through the church, and in» 
cenfed every one, laving his baud on the head of each perfon. 'Ehc women are in a 
feparate place on the right fide of the church, with lattices before it, and a little place 
opens about bread high irum the ground, out of which the women put their_^heads, 
and the pried lays his hands on them. Atiother ceremony is holding tlie cro's, w'iih 
three lighted candles duck n;i it, which reprefents the Trinity, with which he makes 
forne motions, llretches out his hands and turns once to the lelt, his baaJk beijig to 
the people ; after tins, one reads at the defk, and another on one fide of it ; and ib 
ill about two or three hvuirs, ilia.i is about fen o’clock, the devotion was finiflieJ, and 
the people retired to lleep till about one o’clock. Mod of their chanting is out of the 
Pfalms ; they have thirty pfdvns fur the night, and five for each of tht? feven hours 
of prayer in the day time. I was informed, that fome impofe on theinlelves the great 
jofrice of r^ pealing all the pfalms in twenty-four hours. 

About one o’clock the people affembled again to attend at thc.adminilfration of the 
facrament; for an hour and a half before it began, they chanted pfalms, the fong of 
Mofes and the three children, tlic benedicite, and fome other hVmns, the prieft begin- 
ning and chanting with them as before; one chorus chanting with him, and another 
on the other fide, verfe by verfe : at lad the pried came out, habited as before, and 
incenfed the altar, and all the people round, three times, and performed the ceremony 
again of the three candles ; and the cpidle and goTpel being read by the deacons, feven 
or eight boys, from eight to eighteen, made fhort orations on the nativity, (landing up 
before the altar towards the gofped fide ; they did it well, and with good adlioh, being 
taught by the fathers ; this is not deme in the other Coptic churches, but they read, out 
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of feme legends. . The priefl began to celebrate. ’The bread they ufe is a fi-.rall 
while cake j it is made only of flower and water unleavened ; tiu' Coptis buy tiic com 
with the money of the cliurch, and when made into flour, ii is alvi'.tys k(“pt iu the 
church, and the cakes are Hjade by the (acriflan, who cl'.rut's fomc pfair.is whilfl Ite is, 
about it, and they arc baked in an oven m ar the church, which is jnu to lu) oiiicr ufe : 
they never keep the hoft. lu the Catholic churc’ies ::5ey nnol; id’e wine ; hut in the 
others, they ule what they call zebib, though they have wine ; Irecaufe tliey fay they 

cannot have Zi^bib, 


gn-.j!v.'.s to live 


■know not what may be in the wine; bur ’f they lia'e vvine only and canr 
they ufe it. Zebib is a fort of railin vv.uc; they put ii> e nViolas of new 
of wafci-, or more grapes arc uled if they are oldci- ; it is left to fteep fevi n days in 
winter and four in lumrner ; the deacons ftrain if through two bags, ('lie afrer anoilier, 
to make it fine ; tliis keeps feven years, and taffes like a fweet wine that is turned a 
lilde lour: they may alio make wine themfelves for this ufe, of frefh red gn.j 5 ( s fnnu 
the vine. If witie is uled, lin y pur in a little water, 'blrev keep the Z'.bib in a j:-!*, 
and flop it cf le, !o that no wind can come to it. 'i’iie C ojni priefls, umh r pretence 
they cannot get frinr liann Cairo, lay they camiol fiv tmils above oiu-.,; a tnonlh 
though obliged, if poflihlo, to fay it every Wediiel'day and i’rlday in ihrirlsflititr fe-ifins* 
and every .Sunday ami holiday. .As well a’^ 1 could oiileive, tlio pr, u lak-.s ih . I-;rcad 
in thepateti In the lig'it hand, wi'h rljocioi!i that covers it, and liie w'.v.- in ibe cruet, 
covereii ,dlii in like mann(.r, and holds ilietn h'.iii i ime time wiiii h.'s hands flr .’tchcd 
out, he then gois behind the ahar, b.y the epiitio dtK'r, and cotnes in by the 'mfoel 
door, am! place> hotli oti il e altar; ;drer tin’s he pi ve.ds to* conli'cratioji, rniich liko 
the Ktuiiaus and b.-e.ihs die luvid. With tile ('o; the priefl funis Vound ami 


holds the Ill'll elevaied on the cha!'C“, md all the people Ih'IuI thiir bodies; iiavinf 
riotived l!;ie.n :i, die | . opie tl-.ar n e. .\e g.. iv/lfiid the altai ; and v.h. ;; they are to 


rtc'ivc, 'he ImII come:- wiiii a o 1 in jiis la.nd ('ti lie 
holding iii> li '.! i i)VO' 'iie fal.-ra, am' lii; ly pkin ue.vb r hi', 
illio his III' ltd;, !)e t' n goes Is hi,; ! ;e •e,.;! • 
foil.-".'- lii'ii ; i:; lik maiit.'.'r do v! aeon., i ;;iv 
fpoi ti. When the ; riefl. r;u- (iiiiriiniK d ! ' ij..? <, , i •, 

lice, and took the ! . .'sd a'ui vi:!" bt.-fh tog; 
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"i t'-'i ] 

jdni 


» 1 ■ 


it.;- 


hands, iie 'urned l liie jne'}.!..;. \ 
bened'.cb’oii with in:, wet hand.''', ] d;: 

was a high mafs ; ;i;iu alter he !; '..1 ri. j 

celebrate privately at the iide aKfi', v. [ 

bred at Rome ; for they lav, liau -a. viring of the ti- ..as .i mwelty introduced bv the 
Copiis, contrary to rli-. rncienf ';ufloi:;s amt caaor. , ■; V. .- perion only received of fiitn 

except the deacons th;'! ierved, v. ho lee.eeimg near him, re.fe up to take the clem -m."* 


Irft fleh; ef i!i.- P.nd 

-1 . ■ !i •* ; viefl );uis the bre-'J 

t< .id ;,> the perfon that 
wi; ;■ f'iv.;! ihvin iu a final] 
' ; '■!. o'vc'ad i.'ito the cha- 
I., ■■■■::■.] ’’.av.eig wa;h-.;d his 
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■ i;..' ■ja.l touciud them : this 
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• :'..ived dole, iiaving been 


as the Olliers, over the tnhi'e. 
above 


I 


ohIorveU, iorno rcc.. ttie laefament that wen- not 


VC ten or clcvi.i \c.i .5 o..i , .i.nH ..1^ .b. i. i.v.t aiii. d.-acon only, that allifls, 
receive. The men receive with the true C'optis in botii kind;, ; the priefl carries it tift 
the women, that is, the bread, on which he makes two croif. s with the wine, one with 
his Anger dipped in the wine, tlie lecond with the coiilecrafed bread, dipped allb into 
the wine, if a perfon is lick, tluy adininiller the facrament In the houfe, and 
give only the bread. I'he c .-’iifecrated myflerics are not kept in the call, even bv the 
Roman Catholics; the Cinjitis commonly receive the facrament two or three times 
a year,’ but rarely before they arc fixteen, except the deacons, unlefs they marry before 
that age. 
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CHAP. VIII. — The Hijlory of the Rife of the Nile, 

IT may be proper to obferve, that the fame height of water may be fufficient or 
nor fufficient to overflow the country at different times, according to the canals that are 
cut through the land, and alfo according to the manner in which they are kept open, 
by carrying off^ the'onnual fediment. In ancient times they feem to have feared inun- 
datipns more than they do at prefent a want of water, and it is probable, that before 
the canals were opened, there was. every year fuch an inundation as rendered the 
country incapable of being cultivated ; as Herodotus obferves, that before the time of 
Menes, who might open fornc canals, all Lower Egypt was a marih ; and it was making 
canals, and cauflng a great diverflon of the waters into the Lake Moeris, when it was 
neceflary, that drained the country, and carried off the waters that would have caufed 
inundations ; for the greater the outlet of the waters, confequently the more water is 
required to overflow the country, and if tbefe canals filled and were obftrufted, the 
Nile muft overflow fooner than it did before. It feems indeed, when it is once 
overflowed from the canals, that lefs water in quantity would be fufficient for the land, 
as it muft. have been in a manner filled with water from the canals cut through it in 
fevcral places, being a fandy foil, through w'hich the waters calily pafs to the height of 
the Nile ; though at the fame time, a greater rife might be required after its overflow, 
to make it rife to the upper lands towards the Nile, than was required after the overflow 
from its own banks : foi* there is great reafon to think, that, contrary to what is gene- 
rally obferved, the plain ground of Egypt is higheft towards the river, and that there 
is a gentle defeent to the foot of the hills ; and if fo, when the canals were once opened, 
and the water let into them, it would fooner overflow the banks of the canals 
than thofe of the river, after that the canals were cut j though not fooner than before 
they were cut ; but then the water would overflow lefs, fooner abate, drain off, and 
evaporate, by reafon of the greater outlet ; fo that though the canals carried off a great 
quantity of water, and might by that means make the overflow rather later than if it 
overflowed the banks of the river alone, before the canals were cur ; yet jiotwith- 
Handing, it might, in certain feafons and places, overflow them at a time when the water 
w'as fo low as not to overflow the banks of the river after the canals were cut; for, 
though the Nile overflows its own banks at Delta, where they are ver^ low, yet the 
overflow in the higher parts is moftly by the canals. 

In order likewife to explain what follows, it muft be obferved, that I fuppofe 
the Nile, when at lowcft, to be four cubits high, which I fhall have occafion to explain ; 
and it muft always be confidered, that there is a great difference between the Nile’s 
overflowing its own banks before the canals were cur, and after ; for in the former cafe, 
it would overflow them fooner, though the Nile muft be higher than if the canals were 
cut ; in the latter it would overflow them later, though the Nile need not be fo high, 
overflowing by the banks of the canal ; on the fuppofition that the ground is lower at a 
diftance from the river. 

There arc fome grounds fo think that the foil of Egypt has rifen fome years 
near half an inch, without confidering what is carried away of the produce of the earth; 
for on the banks of the Nile, I obferved, that thg foil was in fevcral ftrata or cakes of 
about that thicknefs, which, as the banks wafh away, feparate and fall down ; but then, 
as the^ lofs is great, by carrying off every year fuch a quantity of the produce of the 
land, it is difficult to. make a computation ; and as the bed of the river alfo rifesby the 
fubflding of the more heavy particles of earth or fand, though, it may be, not in the 
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ikme proportion, fp the real increafe ab>ove the bed of the river mufl; be very fmall ; 
and aa to what is carried off by the produce of the land, though conclulions have been 
made from experiments, by weighing the earth both before aild after a tree has grown 
in a pot for fome years, .that vegetables fubfifl: moftly by water, and that very 
little of the earth is incorporated into the body of the plant ^ yet there may be miffakes 
with regard to this, as the water fuch j)lants have bc?n fupplied with might not be 
perfectly clear, as there might be accidental acceflions of earth by dull or other means. 
And we fee likewife, that the ground vifibly finks wha'c vegetables are produced and 
and taken away, and there is no acceJium of manure. However, nothing can be cer- 
tainly faid as to the rile of the foil ; for thefe batiks being high, poflibly thefe ftrata of 
earth might be made ojily at the time of fuch inundations as overflowed thele banks, 
when we are to fuppofe the fedimeiit mult have been greater than in the ordinary 
overflow. It is poflibic alfo, that they might not be the fediinent of one year. But as 
to the height of water that is necellary, that mult always have differed in propor- 
tion to the outlet of the waters; fo that from confidcring how much the Nile ought to 
rife for the benefit of the country, no fort of computation can be made, how much the 
foil has rifen, all this depending on the openings there are for the waters, on their 
breadth and ilieir depth, on their being kept clean or ncgletted : lb that, if there were 
no greater realbiis lor keeping the canals clean than for letting them fill up, it is 
apprehended, the cotmtry in general would bo 'n lei's danger of a want of water, 
in that cafe, than if they wc rcjicnnitted to choak up ; but tlien the villages would 
be in greater want of wafer when it was gone olf; and ’particularly in one in- 
ftance, as the canaln wouK) be much fooner dry, ii cafe they were in fome meafurc 
filled up; which appeared when I was in Kgypt, with regard to the canal of 
Alexandria, winch after it w.’s cleaiili.d had water in it two months longer than 
it had the year jielore. I wimid alJb oSLrve, that in very few parts the overflow 
extends quite to the mounruins ; it may have reached very near them in fome great 
inundations, and the lediinoiit might afterwards be covered over with land ; in 
rclati'.n to vvlucli a great number of curious experiments might be made by digging 
dowu'aiul examining ti> fee if I licTe are any flrata of good foil, how many, how far 
bene.‘[h the prefeni furfiice. of whai depth, anti how far they extended. 

Tt) go on then with the Iiillory of the rife of the Nile. Herodotus fpcaks of the rife 
of the Nile from the bottom of iis brd ; and probably as foon as one cubit was com- 
pleted, called what was above it by the name of the other. lie lays, the Nile did not 
overfpread the country, unlefs it role to lixteen cubits, or at lead fifteen ; and, as 
to what he tdifervcs, that nine hurulret! years before, in the time of Myris, eight 
cubits were fufficient ; it ispoHible. tins tradition might be of its rife, and no*- of ns 
lieight from the bottom; in which feufe Herodotus indeed feems to underftand . it, 
otherwife the truth of it is very much to be doubted : nor can ft well bo accounted for, 
on any fuppolition, unlefs we fuppofe, that the canals were cut after Myris’s time, and fo- 
made a greater rife of the Nile nocclfary, and that afterwards they might gradually fill 
up, and then again a lefs height of water might be required fulficiently to overflow the 
country : fo that, in oi'der to reconcile thele accounts, we are to fuppofe that Hero- 
dotus fpeaks of fift’eeii or fixtecn cubits in his time from the bottom of the Nile ; but 
that, where he mentions eight cubats, art- account which he had by tradition, that 
might be the way of exprelling ihemfelves of the rife only of the Nile in the more 
ancient limes ; fo that the height of the water, when at loweft, ought to be added to 
it, which computing it to be in proportion to the number of fiippofed pikes that it is 
at prefent, about four cubits mull be allowed for the height of' the Nile, when at 
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loweft, which would make the height of the water twelve cubits ; fo that in all thefc 
accounts, if wc except that of the time of Herodotus, it fecms to be ncceffary to add 
the height the Nile is at ‘when at lowefl: to the height of its increafe, which might be, 
as faid, about four rubits. Strabo fpokc of the cubits from the increafe, and not 
from the bottom, and feeifts always to have mentioned the full number, and not to 
call the cubits by a higher number, as foon as it rofe to complete the laft ; for^ be 
fays, before Petroinus’s time the earth was very fruitful w'hcn the Nile rofe fourteen 
cubits, but when it rofe only eight a famine enfued. If wc add four cubits to the 
one, and the other that makes twelve, and eighteen, which is lomething more than 
the meafures of Herodotus’s time, fixteen and eleven ; fo that if we luppofe it rife a 
cubit higher than twelve, to make it thirteen, we may imagine it was then a Nile 
that would at leall deliver Egypt from famine ; as Herodotus feems to fay, that fif- 
teen was a middling Nile to overildw the laud, and fixteen a good one, fo tburtcen 
was likewife probably in his time an indifferent rife, as fixteen w-as a good one ; there- 
fore the good Nile before Petronius’s time, diflbred but two cubits from what was a 
good one in Herodotus’s time, yet the bad Nile was probably at twelve only, wliich is 
two cubits lower tban Herodotus s iuppuietl bad Nile, which might be owing to open- 
ing canals ; fo that, though a cubit more might he n. ceffary to overllow tlie lands 
plentifully before I'elronius’s time, than what wa., in Herodotus’s, the cai tii being rifen, 
and canals madej yet canals, being inadi*, it was not a bail Nile, though two cubits 
lower than the bad Nileol Herodotus ; becaufea lefs Iieight occafioned it to overflow 
in feme meafure, as the banks of liie canals won- lov\er than the banjis of the river • 
though to overflow it plentifuily, a greater Ji ight might Iv- reipiireJ to overflow' the 
upper lands ; for when they were once covered a lefs iu ighr of water after the over- 
flow, though nor lefs in quaiuiry as to what was ilruuk up l.y ihecarili, might be nec, f- 
fary, for the realbns mentioned ; for when it t ncc overflowei! from ih; own bank.s, ir 
overfpread the wliole country, liad not fuel; oirlets to carry it (ut ar lirll, or drain it oft* 
afterwards; fo that the riling a very little higher mirlii he fuflicieii , in this cafe, though 
not in the other. 


"J he great advantage of opening the canals appears fr, -.1: Stt aho’s acrounr he fays, 
before Petronins’s time, if ir n le eight cubit; only tin re \. r- a latnin.', and fourietii 
caufed a great plenty; but in Petrotiius’s time, a rii’e of fi;!it cubits prefervej the 
country from famine, and twelve v.as a plentiful rife. l''or Stralvi, obict^ing the advan- 
tage of banks, to confine the Nile within its bed, and fh.o w.iter ol (tie canals within 


their beds, to be diftributed in a proper manner, as h.o muii be unden'Koocl. favs, iliat 
in the time of Petronius (who probahly opened the canals, and rtiiicJ the banks) 
twelve cubits, and four added to them, making fixteen, caufed a great plenty of the 
fruit.s of the earth ; an.;^^ when it was only eight, adding four to make ttiem twelve 
complete, there was notwithffanding no famine in the land. 

•In Kalkafcndas’s quotation of the rile from the bottom, in rhe time of Almnfudi, in 
the year feven hundred of the Hegira, or one thoufand three hundred and twenty-four 
of Chrift, it is faid, that if the Nile rofe twelve pike.s only there w^as lainine ; fourteen 
pikes caufed plenty for one year, and fixteen would produce fulTicient for two years, 
but not for the grafs ; and when it came to feventeen, that is, fixteen complete, it was 
Hill better ; but what was feared was its cotnpleting feventeen, and entering on 
jeighteen, which was an inundation. 
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CTIAP. IK. — An Atlcin:it ioii\irds fcitUr.g !hc real Rife tf ihc Nile, 

’rUF. fiihjed of the rife •:( ihe Nile is i’o di!licn!f, 1 am fcnfible what I fhall fay 
on it, as well as what ! have f.iiii, will reop.iiv mere tiian oruinary affeiuion, to be in 
any mealure underlluod, and will In; ceinprrlu-nded unlv hv ehoii conlidering die fcveral 
authors that have wrote on it, atid wiiat ohlervarkms have hee||. nta.de oij this fixbjed ; 
a trouble tliat probably will nor be undertaken by any, init thole who are fb curious as 
to go into Kgypt, and endeavour by feeing the, Nilonieter, and obferving every thing 
they can in relation to this afl.dr, to fettle a matter of lad that has hitherto been fo 
much in the dark ; and Ibrl'iich this attempt is chiefly deligned: not that I pofitively af- 
firm any thing *, but what is writ on this fubjed is only intended as fo many hints to be 
confidered by others, in onler to lind out the real truth, in relation to this difficult 
lubjed ; for there is nothing the world-^aS- been fo much deceived in as about the 
real rife of the Nile p and fome great meii have re.tfoned on it, upon a fuppolition that 
it rifes near fifty feet, or twemy-Kiur pikes, of above two feet each ; and when the 

* 

* See Dr. Slia\v« Excerpta e Kalliuirciidu dc Nilo ct Nilomcc.ro* 
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Nile has been faid to be of fuch a hdgh^ they have ima^ned that it had rifen fo high 
above its furface, when at lowcft j fo tiiat, in order to make this alTsur as cleal^ as pof» 
lible, I have made the following obfervations. 

That in the time of Omar Alkciab, about the twenty-ninth of t^e Hegira, or fix 
hundred and fifty-fourth ytar of Chrill, the mcafuring pillar confifted of twelve pikes, 
and that he added two more to it ; which is proved from this quotation of Kalkafendas, 

from the above-mfcntioned abftraft : *• Omar called Ali, the fon of 

Taleb to the council, who advifed that he fhould order a Nilometer to be built, and 
that lie fhould add tw'o cubits to the twelve cubits.” 

That from the time of Omar, th<^*y had five imaginary' cubits, or pikes, below the 
pillar, to anfwer to the height of the Nile when at lowed;, which appears from the 
words of Kulkafendus below, in which .mention is made of eighteen pikes ; for, other- 
wife, they could not reckon eighteen on a pillar only of twelve pikes, thefe. making 
feventcen complete with the twelve, which brings to the eighteenth : and it is to be ob. 
ferved, that they gave it the name of the pike it was rifing to, as foon as any pike was 
completed. 

I'he words of Kalkafendas arc thefe : “ When the Nile has rifen fo the feventeenth, 
then it goes on increafing to the eighteenth.*’ 'I’hcfe five Spikes, which might be 
fuch as 1 (hall explain below, as I fuppofe them to be at prel’ent, might anfwer pretty 
near in mcafure to the four cubits I 'fuppofe the ancients allowed for the height of the 
Nile when at loweft. 

That to the firft twelve pikes the water rofe to, they reckoned t\yenty-eight digits 
taken from the two pikes added, to make the twelve pikts of twenty-four digits, fo 
many pikes of twenty-eight digits. It is to be obferved, that in thefe the five imagi- 
nary pikes arc comprehended. This is proved front thefe words of Kalkafendas : 
** When they fuppofe the Nile to rife to fixtecai cubits, they diftribulfd the two ctibit.s 
over and above, that are of twenty-eight digits (which 1 fhould rather think to be 
a millake for twenty-four), to the twelve cubits of twenty-four digits, and fo every cubit 
is twenty-eight digits.” '1 hat therefore the two cubits added were diflributed to the 
twelve firft cubits. It is to be obferved, that I make ufe of the word digits for the 
^.jdivifion of pikes or cubits, becaufc, in Ionic places, 1 fuppofe them to be diflereni from 
inches. 

I’hat when the water rofe to above twelve cubits, they reckoned only twenty-four 
digits to a cubit ; proved from thefe words of Kalkafendas : Every cubit contains 
twenty-eight digits, until the water rifes to twelve cubits, and then the cubit confifis 
of tw'enty-four digits.” 

That the manner of computation has been altered ; the highefl having been eighteen 
pikes, wherea?! now it k twenty-four ; the pillar alfo fecnis to have been changed. 

The account they now give is, that the fixteen loweft pikes are of iwcniy-eigbt 
inches or rather digits j that the four |fext are of twenty-fix, and the four higheft of 
. twenty-four. 

I’hat according to the account in a drawing of the Mikias, the higheft pike or 
twenty-fourth, is the beam over the capital. 

That the twenty-third pike is the capital. 

That the tweuiy-firft and twentv-fecond are,.pifces, marked on the pillar ftiorter than 
tbofe below. 

That the four next pikes marked on the pillar are pikes of twenty-fix digits, or 
divifions, and it be examined, if they are not divided into twenty-fix parts. 

That the eleven^pikes above the five imaginary ones, are pikes of twenty-eight digits. 

^ 1 obferved 
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I obferved the diviiions of the lower pikes, much larger than thofc of the upper 
pikes. 

I fuppofc that there are in each of the other twenty-four divifions two digits, that 
is, in all forty-eight digits. . 

So that a little more than fix of thefe pikes on the pillrr mike eleven of the pikes of 
twenty-eight digits, which contain three hundred and eight digits, whereas fix pikes of 
forty-eight digits make two hundred eighty-eight digits, wanting only ten divifious, of 
two digits each, to complete the number .-;‘fhe eleven pikes ; fo that poffibly there majr 
be fix pikes and a half or feven pikes ot this kind marked out on the pillar, making it > 
as low' as the Nile over w'as known to fall, which poflibly might be four pikes and a 
half, or even four. The reafons for thefe iuppolitions are, that going into the Mikias 
in June, 1 738, when they faid the Nile was at lowelt, a little more than eleven pikes 
were above water, befides the capital and beam. Bht as thirteen pikes only, with the 
capital and beam, were above the water when the Nile was at the lowoft, there 
could not be above five or fix under the water, according to tlu; account they give j to 
fuppofc which docs not fo well agree with feveral circutnttances as the other fuppo- 
fition. 

'fhere are two things travellers will do well to obferve ; firft, whether the diviuons 
of the fix upper piki:s arc not much lefsthan thou- below ; and fecoiidly, w'hciher the 
third, fourth, filth and fixih fronl the capital are not divided into twenty-fix parts: 
and going into the Mikias at the time of low Nile, v- hen on the lalt Hep they might, ' 
as it were accidentally, with .1 long pipe in their hands, try wlieiber they could reach 
the bottom ; by whiclt it would be know'n whether th^^ ;ilar goes down fo far or not. 

It is alfo to be remarked, that it would anfwer no end to have the pillar go down 
lower than the fiirface of the Nile at lowelt ; bccaufe it was intended to Itiow the rife 
of the Nile, which is a circumfiainial proof that it doc’s not reach lower. It is alfo to 
be obferved, that in the Mikias there are three flights of flops down ; the firft of one 
and twenty degrees, the next of lour, and 1 law feven of tlu; lafl flight : they fay there 
arc fifty in all ; to which 1 do not give credit. 

When it is a good Nile, and the water about tw( u;y-three pikes high, it is faid it 
comes to the top ol Mofes’s Heps, and there are twejity-fix of thofe lleps down to a 
landing place where the women iland to w’alh ; and when the Nile was at lowcft I 
faw two Heps above water, that were bi low this place ; twenty- eight in all : the other 
fteps in the Mikias not being fo deep, there w'cre thiriy -tlirce 01' them above water. 

To this I have added what I obferved the two lafl fimes I was in the Mikias. On 
the 17th of May, 1739, eleven pikes qf tin- pillar were above the water, oxcep'in^ 
the capital of the pillar ; and fix Itcps of the lafl. flight Vi ; e above water. They w^c 
to begin to clean out* the Mikias in two days after. 1 obfer^d, at Molbs’s ftai.#?, 
there are twenty -fix flops down to the place where the women ftand to wafli ; and at 
this time I faw the water a little lower. , 

Returning, I faw them moving away the mud from the mouth of the canal that goes 
through Cairo, leaving a column of earth, that was then about eight lect high, which 
I mentioned before on another occafion. 

On the third of June following, 1 went the lafl; time info the Mikias, after i* had 
been cleaned. Eleven pikes and a hilf, of cthe pillar appeared, and lc\en Heps of 
the lafl flight were above water. I oblc’rved there were only twenty-one fteps in the 
firft flight, befides the upper one, which was but half the depth of ihe others, and 
rifes atove the floor ; and I took notice that the top of the capital’ 9f the pillar was 
«yqi with the bottom of the fecond ftep. >} 
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At Mofes's flairs another ftep appeared, befid^ thefe I fa«r before. It. was ex* 
pe£led at this time that the Nile would begin to rife very foon } and fome fafd that it 
nad begun to rife. 

I here add an account 1 procured in Cairo, of the rife of the Nile for three yeals ; 
and in reckoning the pik^, it mult: be remembered that the firif fixtecn, including 
the five or fix firlft of the height cf the Nile when at lowed;, are pikes of twm|y-aght 
digits ; the next fobr, of twenty-fix, and the reft, of twenty-four. The day they de* 
dare the Nile is rifen fixteen .pikes, they call Ophila ; that is. The will of God is 
completed. 

In 1714, on the 29th of June, the Nile was five pikes high, and rofc every day fo 
many digits as are marked, twenty-eight of which make a pike for the eleven lowcft 
pikes, and twenty-fix for the four pext. 


Pikes Digits Pikes 


June 29 Water high 


5 

27 

10 


Digits 


28 

15 

June 30 the Nile rofe 

3 




July I 

2 


29 

20 

2 

3 



1 

3 

2 


30 

30 

4 

4 



— ' ** ' ■! 

S 

3 


3 * 

48 

6 

4 



2 

7 

6 


Auguft I the canal 

was cut — — 

8 

4 

y 


j6 

9 

5 


1 

Tn 1715, on the 30th of June the water 

10 

4 


was fix pikes high 

fiPikes 

11 

3 



Digits 

12 

5 


July I it rofe 

2 


4 


2 

3 ' 

. >4 

6 


3 

2 

» 


— - 

-I 

4 

3 

*5 

8 


5 

4 

16 

10 


6 

5 

*7 

>5 


7 

6 


— 

-I 

8 

8 


35 



1 



-I 

9 

7 

19 

*5 


10 

8 

20 

10 


11 

7 

• 

— — 

-I 

12 

6 

21 

8 



1 

22 

6 

V 

>3 

7 

23 

7 



S 

- 

8 


" »5 

4 

. 


-I 

16 

S 

25 

7 


*7 

4 

26 

8 





Digits 
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iS 

Digits Pikes 
3 

*9 

4 

20 

. 5 

21 

4 


8 

^3 

50 

24 

45 

25 

75 


i 6 

1738, it rofe as follows; the Nile being 


five pikes high. 

Digits 

5 Pikes 

June 20 it role 

2 


21 

3 


22 

2 


23 

3 


24 

2 


25 

4 


26 

5 


27 * 

6 


28 

8 




-I 

. 29 

6 


3 "-- 

7 


July I 

6 


2 

5 



" " 

-1 

3 

4 


4 

3 


5 

4 


6 

3 


7 

4 


8 

3 


9 

5 



— — 

•1 

10 

4 


11 

8 


12 

10 


^3 

X2 

■ ... ‘ 


— — 

1 

J 4 

8 



7 



' 

Digi^ Pikes 

, i 6 

10 



— — 

— I 

*7 

8 


18 

to 


*9 

8^ 




— I 

20 

7 


21 • 

t 

6 


22 

8 

'■ 

23 

10 



— — 

— I 

24 

7 


25 

6 


26 

5 


27 

6 



.M- 


28 

5 


29 

4 


30 

5 


■ * 31 

6 


Augult X 






2 

20 


Ophila 3 

50 





4 

8 - 

— 

5 

4 

16 

6 

3 - 

— 

7 

5 


8 

5 


9 

6 


io 

5 



— — 

-2 

1 1 

4 


1 2 

5 


13 

4 


i 4 

3 


»5 

* 3 



4 




-1 

*7 

4 


18 

5 



3 


20 

3 


21 

4 


22 

3 ^ 


23 

4 
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Digits 

3 4 of 26 digits 

5 . 


28 

29 

3^^ 


Digits 

4 

3 

2 

4 


As they publifli fach an extraordinary rife as fifty inches, about the time that they 
declare it is rifen fixtecn pikes, it is probable that they keep private the real rife 
before that tini<' ; which may b” a pitce of policy of the people not to pay their rents, 
if it does not rife to eij^hteen pikes ; for unlcfs it rifes fo high they have but an in- 
different year ; and poflibly, when . they declare that the Nile is fixtecn pikes high, 
it may be rifen to eighteen ; and thc.palj|a who opened the canal, before they de- 
clared it had rifeu to fixtecn pikcvS, might have aflliranccs thdt it-; ’was rifen 10 high ; 
but as it might afeate loon after, fo they would not pay the tribute notwithffanding. 
Nobody but the pallia, or one from him, can enter the IVlikias when the Nile is riling, 
except the people that belong to it ; and notwitliftaiKling, they fay they keep the 
manner of computing the rife of the Nile as a myllory even from the palha and his 
xiple, which may be fin* the* reafons I have memioned above. 

The following account was alfo given me in Cairo, of the times when the canal 
was cut, on the rifing of the Nile to fikteen pikes, for foriy-fix years before, fpecitying 
a|inoiT:<evcry year. * 


1692 

9 Augufl 

1711 

.2 July 

1693 

7 

1712 

10 Augufl 

1694 

1 Sept, plague and famine 

17^3 

6 

*695 

13 Augud 

17 14 

.■> 

1696 


1715 

1 

1697 

1 

1718 

CO July 

1698 

7 

1720 

22 Augufl 

1699 


11 

5 

1700 

5 

lyzz 

0 

1701 

17 

*723 

15 

*1702 

15 

17:.' 

>5 

1703 

18 

1725 

1 2 

1704 

2 

1727 


^705 

19 September, plagiu 

17 

Julv 

1706 

9 Auguft 

'735 

-3 

1707 

10 

1 / ^6 

JL Aucrufi 

1708 

4 

' 737 


1709 

4 '^ 

'/ jO 

4 

1710 

9 




CHAP. X . — Of ihc Method of cvltivating and preparing Rice^ about Rofetio: of the 
Manner of making Sal Arnttfiiac ; and of hatching Chickens in Ovens. 

BETWEEN the full moon and new moon in February, they take bafkets of rice 
well dfie^i with ihe hufk on ; they tie down the cover of the bafket, and put it ihto 
the wffter, leaving the top a little above water, fo as that the fun may fhinc on it j it 
remains there till the feed begins to fhoot } tj^n they taj^e the bafket out of the wate^ 
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and put it and the grain in the open air to dry. The water that comes out of the 
balket of rice they throw on the Stnd where they defign to fow it, but they throw away 
the water that runs from the bottom of the bafkfct ; both which pradlices feem to be 
fmne fuperftition. After this, they take the rice and fow it, as they do other |;rain, and 
immediately overflow the land with water a palm deep, said fo they leave it for ten 
days i Id^hen the rice begins to grow, they draw off" ti»e water and leave it fo for two 
days ^’afterwards they juft cover the earth with water; but then jthey mull drawoff 
the water every day, and convey frelh water to il ; and take care to keep the ground 
weii weeded ; and when the rice i;i .ioout a pahij ajitl a half high, they take it up 
wliiTc it is too thick, and plant it in thole places where it is thin ; and then they give 
it a palm of water, and leave it fo until it Is ripe, wliich is in about fevea months after 
it is fown. When it is ripe they cut it down, put it in a clean place, and threfh it, 
take away the draw, and leave the rice to dry well in the fun, putting it in heaps by 
niglu atid fpreading it out by day till it is thoroughly dry. I’hl^ then put it in the 
warehoufe, where tliey have machines of iron to take olF tlic outer hulk, as before de- 
feribed. When that is done, they mix foine fait with it, about half a mealure, w'hich 
is foven okes and a hail to twelve meafures or one hundred and lifty okes, which is an 
ade-b of rice. They put the fait in an oven, that it may become dry and hard, and 
beat the lumps of fall and rice together, that the fait may penetrate into the rice to 
vvhiit'n and prel'ervc it. After this they clean ilie rice well, and feparate all the dult 
from it. ' 

A notion has prevailed that fld armoniac was mad ' of the ftild on which camels had 
flaled, and that a great number going to the temple. {’Jupiter Ammon gave occafion 
for the name of ammoniac, corrupted fo armoniac. WHiether it ever could be made 
by taking u[> the fund and preparing it with fire, as they do the dung at prefent, thofe 
vt'iio an: acquainted with the 11:11 lire of tiiefe things will be bell able to judge. I was 
inloruied that it is made of (he lout which is caul’ed by burning the dung of cows and 
Ollier animals. The hotter it is the better it produce.s ; and for that reafon the dung 
of pigi-ons is the bell ; that of camels is alio much cflcemed. in order to make fuel 
ol it,- ih'.-y mix it, if I millake not, with chopped llraw, and 1 think fometimes with 
earth, and make it into cakes and dry it ; ;md it is burnt by the common people in 
Egypt ; for the wood they burn at Cairo is very dear, as it is brought, from Alia ivlinor. 
They put the foot that is made by this fuel iaio round thin vales of glais, made in 
Cairo, with fliort necks about tw'o inches diamet -r. They cover thefe glalfes with a 
coat a quarter of an inch thick, made of earth and huflcs of flax, chopped and mixed 
together; and when it is dried in the lun, they lay on fuch another coat half an inch 
thick, and dry it in like manner. They then fill tiic glafil's within an inch of the neck. 
The houfe it is made in itf;. divided into lour parts, with arches built in each part, rjpo'it 
three feet high and two feet thick, and about as i’ar apart ; between which they place 
the glafles, fo as that they may reft on the walks of the arches, there being about fi^ 
glalies placed in one row, each three feet clMuneter. Between them are placed fmaller 
glaffes, about ten inches diameter ; under them they make a fire of the earth of the 
Nile and ftraw mixed, which I have been told they burn ulfo for other ul'es. A great 
fire is kept up, as they informed me, for feventy*two hours couftanily, in which time 
all the fait is boiled up to the top. The vafes, when taken out# are like earthenware; 
and breakinir them, they take out the cakes of fait in the form in which it comes 
to us.. ^ 

The method of hatching chickens in ov&ng may be reckoned among the arts pecu« 
fiar to Egypt, 1 have been informed that bply . the people of one village are mafters 

* * of 
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of this art, and that at the proper time of the year they fpread themfelves all over 
Egypt, The feafon for it is when rhe weather is temflerate, about February and March. 
In the apartment they keep a fmotheiing fire, of horfe>dung and chopped draw, to be 
difpofed of in the apartments where the chickens arc h v;ched ; it is exceedingly trem- 
blefomc to go in, by reafonof the fmoak. The gallery has holes at top, and on each 
fide of it are live rooms, about ten feet fqnarc and four high, with holes at like* 
wife. They buy their eggs at the rate of fevcn or eight for a inedine, or three far- 
things, and put them in heaps in the lower cells for eight days, laying the burning 
dung and chopped draw along ifi thq channel, in the gallery, and turn them by moving 
the heaps three times a day : they then carry them into the upper apartments, and 
fpreading them Jb as only to cover the floor, and turning them in like manner, they 
put the tiro in the channels and within tlie apartments, and open or flint the holes at 
top as they find occafion. In two and" twenty days they begin to hatch. They leave 
them in the ovens tffl they are perf-.-dly dry, and then put them in the gallery, and the 
people epme and buy them, two or throe for a modinc, ami curry them away infieves. 
If it happens to thunder great, numbers of the eggs mifearry. This manner of hatching 
is not fo natural as the common way, and the chickens often want a claw or a rump, 
or arc fome way or other imperfeft. ‘ 

CHAP. XI. — Of the Procejfton of tijc Caravan to Mecca. 

'^THS proceflion was In this manner : 

1. One iron cannon and fix brafs cannon on neat carriages, each” of them drawn 
by two horfes. 

2. Four frames in embroidered cafes, I fuppofc of leather, for holding powder and 
ball, drawn by men on foot. 

3. Seven camels with the provifion of the 'omir badge, or prince of the pilgrims. 

4. Four camels with perfons on them that played on fome mufical inflrument. 

5. A tartavau or Utter, carried by four mules. 

6. Eight light litters of the emir badge, each carried by two camels. 

7. Seventy camels loaded with bifeuit. ■' 

8 . Fourteen with oil and butter. 

9. Fifiy with corn, and one with two long boxes of large wax «andlcs for the 
fervice of the houfe of Mecca. 

10. Ten with fugar, coffee, and the like. 

11. FourHvith kitchen utenfils. 

1 2. Nine with plates. 

13. Eight with the kitchen tent, and tables for the cooks. <4 

14. Eighty-fix camels of the emir badge, not loaded. “ , ^ 

1 5. Twelve others in the fame manner, very finely caparifonca. 

16. Sixty camels of the emir badge, not loaded. 

17. Fifty -four camels loaded with water. 

1 8. Ten loaded with tents. 

19. Eight camels loaded with vrater. 

■ 20. 1 welve with a fort of boxes on each fide to carry the fick ; two of the boxes 

being covered, in which, if I mitlake not, were medicines for the fick ; and on, one 
were t^o boards, with holes in them, for wafhing the dpad on. All thefe are faid to 
have Been fome private benefaftion. ^ ^ 

21. Two camekP;^ on which were the perfons that t^ke-^care oiihe fick. 

3 ’ 


22. Men, 
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22. Men on camels, beating kettle drums, as almoll at the end of every firing of 
camels. 

Near half an hour after thefe, the reft proceeded in the following order : 

-^23. Six camels loaded with iron frames, in which they make fires. 

24. ^ litter. 

254 rour loaded camels. 

26. One camel with kettle-drums on it, and two men, each healing a drum. 

27. Twenty camels without loads. 

28. Two cafes for ball and powder. • 

29. Six camels loaded with tents and other things. 

30. Five cafes for ball and pow’der. 

31. 'I’cn caincis F'adoil with water. 

32. One camel w'itli kettle-drums. 

33. I'uo cafes with ball and powder. 

34. A litter. 

35. 'i’wo c.'inels loaded. 

3O. One with miific. 

37. lhir*y-'«u- camels not loaded. 

38. 'Fen ovia'l'eers of camels to carry water given by fome Califs and Sultans of 
Egypt and others. 

39. Three camels without mufic. 

40. Twenty camels with loads. 

41. Two camels wdfh water. 

42. Sixteen oveifecrs of the water; on horfes. 

43. Three nun on camels. 

44. '1 weiity unloaded camels. , 

45. Fv'iir cafes for ball and powder. 

46. 'I’vvo camels loaded with water. 

47. .The Imam, or head Ihcik, on a camel, who is chaplain of the caravan, and 
offers up the prayers at the place of Abraham’s iatrifice. liis outward garment of 
ceremony was white; he carried a green flag, and bleffed the people w'ith his right 
hand, by holding it out, and moving it gently, as they Jo when they falute, but not 
bringing it to his breaft. 

48. Eleven camels not loaded. 

49. Three with pilgrims on them. 

50. 'Fwo camels with mufic. 

51. Twenty-two without loads. 

52. 'J’wo camels with fheiks on them, w’ho lead the way on the road, 

53. Twenty camels^oaded Vvith water, one with drums. 

54. Ten without loads. 

55. Five loaded with water. 

56. The banner of the body of fpahis, called cherkes. 

57. I’hirry of their body. 

58. Twenty ikiars of that body, each having a pike carried before him. 

59. The fardar of the cherkes, and his lieutenant. 

60. Three or four led iiorfes. 

61. Twer feraches, who are fervants under him. ^ 

62. Twelve flaves swa horfes. 

63. Sixty of the body called* tuphekjees. 


64. Thirty 
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64. Thirty ikiars, or elders of them. ^ 

^5. Four flaves on horfcback, in coats of mail made of wire. 

66. One and twenty flaves. 

67. Twenty men on camels, mofl of them flaves of the fardar. 

68. Two led camels for* the fardai*. 

6g. Two camels without loads. 

70. Two camel^'with kettle-drums. 

71. Seven with baggage. 

7a. Fifty of the body of the gumducs. 

73. Their fardar. 

74. Twenty foldiers, and ten flaves with bows and arrows. 

75. I'hirteen camels with men on them. 

76. Two camels with kettle-drums. 

77. Four loaded camels. 

78. Tw'o officers, called oda bafhas. 

79. Two led horfes. 

80. Two fabedcriks in caftans. 

81. Seven camels faddled. 

82. Two led horfes. 

83. Two oda bafhas. 

84. One bamcl. 

85. Thirty-four choiifes, or meflengers of the divan. 

86. Other officers. 

87. ITicn came the officers of the emir badge ; particularly thefc that follow. 

88. A chous, or meffenger in black. 

89. Three flandards. 

90. Five faddlc-camels. 

91. F.ight led horfes. 

92. Two feraches. 

93. Two janizaries. 

94. Two caias of the emir badge. 

95. The hafnadar, or treafurer of the emir badge. 

96. Twenty-fix faddle-camels. 

97. Five horfes. 

98. One faddle-camel. 

99. Twenty-eight men on camels ; two of them playing on mufical inflruraents. 

1 00. Five loaded camels. 

10*1. Next came the body of the azabs. 

102. Their two fabederiks. 

103. Odubafhas. 

104. The ftandard bf the azabs. 

105. Three in caftans,^ who walked. 

106. Three azabs in drefs of ceremony. 

1 07. The fardar, and his lieutenant. 

108. Saddle-camels. 

109. Men on loaded camels. 

110. 'Mufic. 

111. A body of zzabii- 

112. Then followed the janizaries. 

113. Two fabederiks of that body. 


114. Two 
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1 1 4. Two janizaries. 

I (.5. Two feraches. 

It 6 . Aftandard. 

117. Three men walking, in caftans. 

118. Three janizaries. * 

I ig. The fardar of the janizaries, and 

lao. His lieutenant. 

121. Two janizaries. 

122. 'J'wo faddlc- camels. 

123. 'rhirry-four men on camels. 

124. Eight loaded camels. 

125. A body of janizaries. 

126. One liandard-bearor. 

127. Another dreffed in a leopard’s Ikin. 

128. One and twenty choufes. 

129. The agas of the-ieven military bodies, with filver chains hanging from theip 
bridles to their breaft-plates. 

130. Twelve beys. 

131. Before each of them tw'o (hatirs, with black velvet turbans. 

132. 'I'he trucheman aga. 

33. 'I’he muteforrica bafhee. 

34. 'I'he mutcfcrrica guai'ds. 

35. 'I’he choullcr caia. 

36. The guard of chaoufes. 

137. 'fhen followed the immediate attendants of the emir badge. 

138. Eighteen janizaries in their drcf» of ceremony. 

139. Four officers of the pafha. ' 

140. Four janizaries, 
iar. A ftandard. 

142.' Two itandards. 

T43. }■ our Arab fheiks. 

144. 'I’wo mad (heiks, bare-headed, in white fliirts- 

145. 'Ihc emir badge, in a rich caftan, and on a beautiful horfe, adorned with the 
richelt trappings. 

146. About forty foldiers. 

147. Two janizaries. 

148. The caia of the divan. 

149. Sixty flaves with bows and arrows. 

150. 'Fwo imams. ... 

151. Four led horfes. 

152. Three ftandards. 

153. A band of mufic. 

1 54. Four led camels. 

155. Twenty-fix camels loaded. 

1 56. Two men on camels. 

^ 157* Then came the Iheiks of the mofques, and the feveral companies of tradefmen 
with their ilandards, as in the procellion of the hangings from the cafile to the mofque; 
Ibme of them dancing in the fame manner. ,The fifiiermen <*giMyjng filh-like fezpents, 
probably eels, tied ta the ends of long fifliing-rods. 
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158. Four choufes of the divan. 

159. Sixteen janizaries in their high drefs. 

160. I’he Ihcik calJed Caffani. 

1 6 1. The great ftandard, carried by the proper officer on a camel. 

162. Five camels j three of them having trappings of very hne embroidery. 

163. The covering, asin theoiher proccfllun.. 

CIL\P. XU. — The Rmlc of the Caravan from Cairo to Meccan from the Account of one 

•u'ho h.tJ been ihcrc Feurtcen Times. 


l)nyr. of icuini. 

1 

1 

1 

. ..'.t be 
t:. ' !V.-. f rxl- ■-’‘i’ 
f ‘111 ;i t'KV't -, 

D;i\-s thiy 
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\V.*ter. 

% 

! Ibys wl departure:. 






{ Moiilh sShuvat. 

Month Zeffer ig 

Cyike 

90 

four 

lake 

?.7 

i V 

Dcr cl Hameia 

200 

— 

none 

2J> 


A fJjcroutc caftic 

2JO 

one day 

bad water 


I 


'■ 



Month Adir. 

^5 

Kewhateer 

f6o 


lu) walci 

lii 

>4 

Wnhad 1 c 

2?0 

— 

none 

*> 

12 

Ncwhail 

230 

one day 

water that fwtlls 






iIr’ body 

4 

n 

Aiiuhalh 

2^0 


Wilier only lit 






for bcalls 

J 

1 C' 

rSoOt 

240 
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none* 

6 

.V' 

f\cliaha 1 
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iwo days j much and good 

y 

6' 

Darha cl Hamar I 

l()D 

— i bad 

*0 

c ‘ SliaraiTa 1 

22c. ! 

— 

none 

1 1 

4 

Miigiiir fliaip 1 

230 ! 

t 

ti\ulct , 

12 

3 

•\in*el-Kalab ' 

230 • 

r 

tiviilct 


Viontli Zeffer 2 

Mui'llaU 

210 ] two days 

mucii and good 

iO 

29 

Selma 


— 

much and gotrd 

»7 

2H 

Azilem 

220 

— 'bad 

tS 

27 

' Ailihc! 

230 

— 

good 

ly 

26! VVt fh 

•180 

one day 

good 

2l ^ 

. 24 

Akr.iii 

1 

■ -> 1 V 


bad 

2 2 - 


Hriiicch 

i^rj 


none 


2-2 

Moivra 

2 ?'Zi 

— : purging water 

24 

2 1 

Nuht 

240 


much and good 

2f 

Moiitli Mahorem 2^0 

Houdiira 

220 

— j bad 

26 


Ycnibuh cafllc 

2 10 i two days ■ rivulet 

2y 
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UedJtr, a town 

)CC- 

one day 

rivulet 
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Where tlic curn- 1 


j 



1 

van?) of Cairo hjuI > 3 


i 

j 



Damufeus meet . j 


i 

j 




Kaah 

250 

i 

none ^ 

2 


'\rahijjrh 

220 


mneft and good 

3 


[ '’mhid 

220 


much and good 

4 


j A zafan 

.*20 


much and good 

5 

\ 

Wahad-cl Faitmah 

210 

— 

much and good 

6 


Maccah, or Mecca 

»00 

three days 


ID 


•\rrafat 

100 

two days 




Munna 

40 

three days 


*7 




from twelve 




Mecca 

60 

to fourteen 

regularly depart 

1^° 


ou 


From Mecca to Bedder in 'fix days^ as they came; from whence they go to Mram 


ythMonthMahotem- 
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p — 

Days cf return. 

Places. 

i 

hy 

derates, eacli <it‘ 
four 

Days they 
ihi\ . 

Water. 

i Days of dtp ii't any. 

j 


(rcdtcdali 

Shuha^a 

Medina, a town 

Bi.ir alii 

Shuiiada 

200 

220 

230 

45'ltl^efe two 
175 Stlieygo ill 

three days 

. - 

. 

1 8th Monih Mjiiorcn. 
i 9 

1*3 


Gcdeida 

2 20 J one day. 

-- 

— . 

16 

• 

Daliena 

j220 

j 


1 

i 

j 

Y ernbo 

! 

i 

ZIO 

two*days 

iTcnn tin., price"' 

tllCV "M t'Ji \i‘ 

a.-i tii'.-y 
i:,iTne, ."lui C'.in- 
nojjl' inaKc 
tin- Lime fl :y, 
tiL may Ic-i-n 

r;i t)ii* liii'r CiJ- 

liimn ibn\c. 

i 

^i «9 

i 

* . . , 


(.’HAP. Xirr. — An JaciuH of the Iky of ; his Court and Cc:'Cn:.tu?;t. 

IlA'/jNC! iiKT with tills rolilion concerning tlic- oltl Ix'y of Tonis, i'rom one wlio Ii;ul 
Jirecl for fooie }.ars in Ilia court, I thought it irigin juit be unacaptable to the fciidor, 
as will give an infight i'.ilo the cuHouis of tlie eail in genera!, and of that part in 
par;;.. ' v. 

'Hie inane of the bc-y, in on" thonfand fevon hundi ’ and thirty-three, was Hafain 
BenAli; he was between foventy and eighty years old, and had been twenty-eight 
years bey ; Ids father was a Greek reti..-:;auo, he himfcdC was a foldier, b 'caine rich, 
and v\a.s nradi.: Ik y as ukial, by the loklier;;, wint chnle one that will promife to give 
them th.' moll jiay ; and it, in lie end ni the. month or at any time after, he cannot 
pay if, lie is furely depofed. 'I’hc ff-Uiers are renegadoes, and I'lirks of the Levant ; 


and th.'V had a ii'-rion ih:it !h>- Ivev t-nill b’* '.he fnn of a 

i'” 


rei'eu vuiman ; which is );> ol.i;!bl\ jaif - 


reac g-.ido, married to a Barha- 
I’u.' V'ill i.ho foldiers. Tihc 
h i'Jiie dav, ai.d imme- 
d .‘ri'i.'l he drard. evitVee, tlnii 
.lie (iieii went to the inoi'quc, 
CM! his beads ; when it was 
gaiiery before his two apart- 


■'va'd;”'-' 

title they, gave him is lalede ILv. Th;!. i\\ roi.' ; 
diately eai a fliourba, that is a rice i. e.;- iniu’e of e;. ; u 
alhiriiet of doves and cinnamon, or ji.ine otiic' ho: il.:, 
returned to ht!- aj.arlinuiH, and perfcMineJ his devoiie.i!! 
dav, he always went to llie ceiin ol juiiice, vvitli lui liu 
ntcnis. In ihe miildle of the gallery there is a foimn.in of water, and pillars round it : 
the middle room is the daunber or audien, ,, wheiele- Hays mod part of the dav; it 
is furnidied with look) ig-glaiTcs and Knglifh dock-. ''Vh'diin the room of auiuence.. 
is the Imall room in which iu’ fleefis. lie days in tiio court of judice’iill half imliouc 
after ten. for hert; he is oblig' d be every day to do jr.dice. vViiy one thaf comes lor 
judice, cries out Sharallah la' d , that is, Judice, fire; repeating it till he anfwers, and 
alks him what he would have. Before eleven he goes to tiie audience chamber, and 
at eleven dines at a long table, o> board, about three inc’ie's above the ground, covered 
with carpets, and biead is laid all along the table: he fits at the head of it and waflics. 
They let a large tlilli belore Ivm, on vvhiduire linrill plates of evei-y fort of di/h that 
is on the tabic; the great dilhcs being placed along the table. The* grandees lit near 
him. 'When they iiuve eii on, they rife, and others fit down, and the poor take away, 
in wooden plates, what is left. Ihc food is, ftrd mutton (pf which they kill twelve 
every day) drclTed % three manners, either with a rice pilaw, or with oranges and 
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eg^, or with onions and butter. The women fend three great plates of cufcowfow, 
which they eat with the broth, and they have alfo either fifli or fowls boiled with 
lemon or orange fauce. The bey drinks camel’s milk, the others go after they have 
dined, to drink at the fountain. The dinner is ferved in the fopha, which is to the right 
of the apartment, by the audience room, where they have ciftems of water to wafh. 
After dinner is over, he goes to the audience .room with the grandees. He never 
fmokes, nor does a»;y one in the palace. He ftays in this room till the hour of prayer, 
about three or four of the clock, when the Imams come, and all the court go to t^e 
mofque. After prayers, the imam^i and grandees flay in the audience room, fitting 
and difeourfing. An hour before fun-fet, he eats as before, and then retires to a room 
where all his officers and great people come and drink coffee, and in the fummer 
fhirbets. At night he generally goes to .the feraglio of women, and ftays from one to 
four hours after fun-fet ; from thence he goes to the bagnio, and thence to bed. If 
he does not go to the women, he goes to fleep in bis own chamber, and fometimes gets 
up in the night and goes to the harem, and afterwards to the bagnio, and then to bed 
again, if it is not day. He has four wives, one of which only has had children. He 
has likewife four fons: the eldcft is Bey di 'I'urki (General di I’urki) called Muftapha 
Bey : the youngeft was but twelve years old, and was married. He was efteemed a 
very wife man, and a good politician. 

The palace of the bey is four miles'from Tunis, and is called the Bardo : they fay 
the palace itfelf and the buildings that belong to it, among which the bagnios where 
the flaves live are comprehended, are altogether a league round. Hy goes twice a 
year to Tunis, (before he makes a progrefs over his dominions to receive his tribute) 
when he goes into the cadi’s houfe, takes coffee, makes a circuit in the city, and 
returns to the bardo. One of the fcafons he choofes for going over his territories is 
the month of January j the other was thought to be that of July. His progrefs takes up 
about fifty daiys. 

The leveral officers of the bey take precedence in the following order. 

His prime minifter, called II Cafa Naiale : he is alfo ireafurer and paymafter : he 
lives alw'ays at the bardo in his own houfe. 

II Sapata, or the keeper of liit* leal. 


The cadi in Tunis, who adtniniliL'rs 
he is obliged to lie every night at the 
the bey. 


juftice w hen tlie bey is abroad in his circuits ; 
bardo, in his own houfe, during tfie abfcnce of 


The officer of the cuftom-houfe. 


II Guardian Baftiaw di Bagni, that is of the college of the ftaves, w hich is built like 
a cane or caravanftra, in which the flaves live, and fome have ftjops in them. There 
are lour of thefe buildiitgs, in which the Haves are locked up every night : the bey has 
in all two thoufknd Haves. I’hcy may be ranfoined for about five hundred and thirty 
piaftres eath. 

Li Lcukini \ who are intendants of the buildmgs ; there are fevcral of them. 

Li Guardiani dc Schiavi, who go with the Haves to guard them at work. 

I’hc fervants of the bey’s'houfe are almoft all Chriftian flaves. 'I’hey are, 

II Bas Cafaca, a Chriftian Have over the other Chriftian ftaves in the bey’s fervice. 

Iwo officers; one called 11 Baftiaw Ouarda Robe, who ferves the bey at home; 
another called Bafhaw Guarda Robe del Cumpo, who ferves when he goes abroad. 

. Twelve others called by the fame name of Guarda Robe. 

Caffejee ; who has tl;e care of ferving the coffee. 

Guarda Fanali ; who takes care of the lights. 


Guarda 
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Guarda del Aqua, for the water, 

Guarda Papouchi, who has the care of the papouches of ail that come to court, to 
carry tlicin to pcrfons of diftinftion who dine iliere. 

Guarda Banda, who has the care ot putting vafcs of water in all proper places, 
Guarda Hainam, who attends at the bagnios for bathing. 

The gardeners. 

Guadalctti ; there arc two fj called, who have the care of everjt thing belonging to 
the bed-chamber. - ° 

Muchachi d.-l Camera, boys of the bey’s chamber ;• there are of them from twelve 
to eighteen ; two of them always in vvaiting in fight of the bey for two hours, who give 
the bey's orders to the Bas Calaka. 


All thele are Clhri/lians, arid have a chapel under the bey’s apartment, where the 
Capuchins fay mats on oundajs and ludidays. 

Cook.-- ; part ot whom are Chriitians and part Turks. 

Grooms ; who are Chriflians. 

Guardi Piki, who carry, each a pike before the bey when he goes abroad. 

After the bey goes rlie Guardo Letto, with water both cold and warm; one for 

1. , I.. . - . . 4 ... — I* ..1. r I 1 111 I* , 


V.CIVLL0 9 tin. lu v- VCTy Village* 

The agas and cadis are olfn taken from among iln- rieh people, to put them out of 
the way, and afterwanls (.n a pretence o[ tnal-adm ‘'tlration, they feizc on all they 
liave. He had not above three thoul'and foldiers for his llanding army, who arc Turks 
and lenegadoes The general is called .Aga del ('lampo : tlu.- foldiers lire ,-!l Ijorl'e, and 
are called Spahi.^ It is laid that the bey ought ti* pay a tribute to Algiers, which he had 
refufed. He has to the eaft of 'I'nnis the ports of Mahomet, only a gulf, .Suta, .lerbe: 
to the well, Parini, Cajionegro, Bui'erli, and Bi na. ^ ' 


CHAT. XlV. — T/jc' A/h/U 1/ A- ^rjn;cd tj the Motiks of Mount 

Sinai ; and to {'.hrijlians in "Cf,.ritL 


AS God is great and govenii.ih, from whom aH .I.., prophets are eoine, for there 
remaineth no record of iujultiee agaiiilt God; rlnvmgh the gifts that are given unto 
men, .Mahomet the fon of Abdallah, the Apoillcvd tb)d, and careful guardian of the 
whole world ; has wrote the prefi-nt inflrunv'nt to .ill thofe that are his national 
people, and of his own religion, as a iheure ami po/iiive promife to be accom- 
plifhed to the Clnillian nation, and relations of di,- N../.arenc, whofoever they may 
be, whether they be the noble or the vulgar, the iioiiourable or ocherwife faVnic 
thus. . ’ “ 

I. Whofoever of iny nation lhall prefuine to break my promife and oath, which is 
contained in this prefcnt agreenutnt, deftroys the promife of God, ads contrary to the 
oath, and will be a refifter of the faith, (which God forbid) for he becometh worthy 
of the curfe, whether he be the King himfell, or a poor man, or what perfon foever he 
may be. 

II. That whenever any one of the monks in his travels fliall happen to fettle upon 
any mountain, hill, village, or other habitable pi ice, on the fea, or in deferts, or in 
any convent, church, or houfe of prayer, I fhali he in the midft of them, as the pre- 
ferver and protedor of them, their goods and effods, with my iSul, aid, and protedion, 

jointly 
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jointly with all my nailonal people ; becaufo they are a part of my own people, and an 
honour to me. 

III. Moreover, I command all officers not to require any poll-tax of them, or 

any other tribute, becauie thc*y lhall not be forced or compelled to any thine of 
this kind. , ” 

IV. None ffiall p.-efinne to chan^jc their judges or govci-nors, hut they Iliall remain 
fa their office, wirhput being depofed. 

V. No one lhall niolell them when thev^ are travelling on the road. 

VI. Whaiever churches they are pollelfed of, no oiu.*is to deprive them of them. 

VII. Whofoever lliall annul niy one of thefe niy decree.s, let liim know pulitively 
that he«annuls the ordinav.ee of (hul. 

VIH. I'uuteovor, neither tiieir iedges,. gover.nors, monks, fervants, direiples, or anv 
others depending on iIk-jv, tliall j ay any poll-tax, or be moltft.'xhon that accc'uiV:, becaule 
I am their protedor, v. lieieloevri- they lhall be, either by laial nr lea, fail cr well, north 
or fouth ; becaiiic both tlicy and all that belong to them are included in iliis my promilVory 
oath and parent. 

IX. And of thofe that live quiet^ and foliian' upon tlio mounta.ins, tliey fnall exad 
neititer poll-tax nor tythes from their incomes, nVirlnr fliall ai.y Mullulmau partake of 
what they have ■, for they iabour only to maintain themfelves. 

X. Whenever the crop of tlte earth lhall bo rileniiful in ir;> due time, the inhabitauis 
(hall be obliged out of every buiin l to give the-in a cenaui mcafure. 

XI. Neither in time of war lhall they take t!. 'in out ot their hdiitaiions, nor 
compel them to go to the wars, nor even then lhall they require of tlieiu any 
poll-ia.x. 

In thcA' eleven chapters is to he found whatever relates to (he monks, as to the remain, 
ing h veii ciiapiers, th' y dir, d what relatcr. to c-verj' Vhrillian. 

"XW. r\\oV C.’‘\'‘d\\an'.> \vi'K\ are U'.'.’.a\>U'.'.uv\ at'd tAich- rieVves and iraffic arc able 
to pay tliP piilUt fir. p-a-^' v.i more than «Wsl\c di'achms. 

X:\l. l',.\i ’piiiiji th"., :• d'uig mure lhall he required <if them, accxwding to the 
cxprt'ls (srd-, ;■ ol G' !, .1 Jr , I) > not niolell thole that have a veneration lor the 
books that art^ {■ ii' 1 , ! i.'.ttter in a kind manner give oi yuur things to 

them, and coii\ ive u'l. ■ . ■ .'vodiT every one Irom molelling them. 

XH . If a C.iiri/i;iJi uuvsav i!;,,;) to niyrry a Muirulmaii, the MulTulman ffiall 

not crofs (he ineJinrtiuv oi h;,'- wile, to keep iter Irom her churcii atul pravers, and the 
practice of lier religiuts. 

XV. J. hat no perfoji lender them In.m repairing th'. ir eliurclus. 

XVI. Whofoever ads contrary to thi.^ my' grant, or givt s credit to any tiling con- 
trary to it, becomcis truly an apoilale lu God, and to hLs diMiie apehle, becaule this 
protedion I ha.ve griiiit. d tf) tliein according to this prornile. 

XVII. .N0 one /h-Ji bear arms againlt them, but, on the contrarv, the MunTuhnea 
lhall wage war ior ti)eiii. 

XVlli. .■\iu! l,n this I ordain, that none of my nation lhall prefume to do or ad 
contrary to this my promile, until the end ol the world. 

WitnclTes, 

Ax.i, the fon of Aboii Thaleb. 

HoMAk, the Ton of Hattavi. 

'/.ipniR, the fim of Abuara. 

Saitt, the fonof Maatt. 


Thavitt, 
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Thavjtt, the fon of Nefis. 

IVIiJA iUKM, the fon of Kafvi. 
Amimiachin. the fon of liaflan. 
Aziir, the fon of JafTin. 
Abombaker, th«fon of AmbiKapbe. 
Ottmam, the fon of Gafas. 
Ambteuack, the fon of Mcflutt. 
Phazi r, (he fon of Abbas. 

1-alat, the fon of Amptoulak. 

Saat, the fon of Abbaft. * 
Kasmer, the fon of Abid. 
Ambtullach, the fon of Omar. 


This prefcnt was written by the leader, the fucceffor of Ali the fon of Abou 
Thali-b ; tlte Prophet marking it with his hand at the tnofque of the Prophet, 
(in whom be peace) in the fecond year of the Hegira, the third day of the 
month Machorem. * 


CHAP. XV. — Forms^of fome J.ctlcrs and Pajflorts, according to the Ejt;ern Styu. 

L 

A Firman fro.Ji the flrand Signior to an Er;^, ih Gentleman. 

STTI/J’AN Mahmud tlie hfth, the Ottoman Emperor, 

To the (‘ver glorious judges, '’ulors, and governors, the newer-failing fourct s of 
xirtue and eloquettce, who are between ihe cuithnes ol Germany and our happy and 
moU high Porte. 

To the cadis in the fame road, tliat your knowledge may incrcafe. And ye glorious 
UcuteiAiMi-s ami generals of the janizarii-s. tiv.i!. v. ur \alu',ir u'.ay he exalted. 

When tliis our imperial commaml lhall ajri . .. at j - e.r riaiuls, he it known unto you, 
that the illuitrious ambaffador ol' Englaml A. 15. (n hw!:; end he happy) has hgnifieJ to 
us by his memorial prefented unto us, that one ol 'he uf England A. moved by 

a defire and intention to travel and to fee divers coun!’ ?'. s, is for that purj>ofe departed 
from England to come into Germany, and dial lu ni.s-- alien* ards come with iiifoty to 
our happy Porto, he has requeued of the laid loihatK:,;' '* to f)rovide for him, that he 
may come from the faid confines of Gennav, lo i>ur ie, -pi rial refidence in fafety, ac- 
cording to hisinfention, in his lodgings, quarters, .. id i he road ; and that faithful 
aflillancc may be given to Itis fervants with his baggage, -xls and provjfions ; that h- 
may not on any pretence meet with any trouble or infiilt j init that he may beproteded 
and defended. 

For this purpofe he has entreated us to grant our royal command. 

Wherefore, in tenor i hereof, that this requed may be puncfually complied with, we 
have caufed our imperial order and command to iilue forth. Ai the arrival, therefore, 
of this our high command, let every thing be done in conformity to the orders we 
have given. 

And you, who arc above named, take care diUgcnrlv to execute our commands 
with regard to this noble perfon, to protect and d ‘fend him and all his attendance, 
baggage, goods and provifions, and take you efpeciai care to pat a flop to any trouble 
or infult he may meet with. 


12 


You 
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You will not fail to fulfil the contents of this our noble command, as you will fee and 
give undoubted credit to this our fign, that we have caufed to be put to it. 

Given at Babaduk on the hrfl: day of the month Zilchige, 1 149. (Which was the 
firft of April, 1737.) 

II. 

The following Ftman or Paffport was granted to one who paflcd for a Merchant. 

THE command direftcd to all judges, muffclimes, waiwodes, I'ardars, haratchjccs, 
and other commanders, that are in the road from Conftantinople to Adrianople, to 
.NatoUa,^^towards Budrum, BrulTa, and the ifle of the Morea. 

When this our imperial command comes toyou, be itknowntoyoii. That the moll noble 
among the grandees of the Melliah, A.B. (whofe end be happy ),^.amhafl'.id()r of England, 
refiding in our fpl(?ndid court, has, by his memorial fent to our high tlirone, repre* 
fented, that a certain Englilh gentleman, M.N. going on fome affairs from Conltan- 
tinople to Adrianoplc, and thence to a place called Budrum in Natolia, to Brnlla, and 
from that place towards the ifle of the Morea ; and in order that no gatherers of taxes 
be permitted to molell him or his t#o Frank fervants, or any others, on any kind of 
pretence, in any place where they Hop, or in any place whi?re they are going, or on 
their journey, or wherever they ftay on the road, either going or coming to the afore- 
faid places j he has requefted that we would grant our imperial command to this eifedl ; 
concerning which the faid ambaflador having fot forth to us his requeft, we have granted 
this our high command,* that nothing may be done againfl the facred capitulations, that 
he may meet wdth no let or hindrance in his journey to the faid places. And vve com- 
mand, that when he arrives you do conduct yourlelvcs in the abovefaid manner j and 
that you regard this our noble order w’ith rel'ped and veneration. So far, finally, you 
are to regard and give credit to this our noble fign, which was put to thefe prefents at 
the beginning of the moon Rebuihahir, in the year 1 1 53. (Which w'as towards the 
end of June, 1740.) 

In the city of Conftantinople. 

III. 

A Letter from the Patriarch of Conftantinople, to all under his Jurifdi^fion, recom- 
mending to them a Clergyman of the Church of England, who was travelling in the 

Eaft. 

NEOPHITUS, by the grace of God, archbiftiop of Conftantinople (or New Rome) 
and oecumenical patriarch. 

Mod; holy metropolitans, moft reverend archbiftiops and biftiops, all you who are 
fubjeft to our patriarchal and oecumenical throne, moft dear to God, and our brethren 
and fellow minifters in the Holy Ghoft. 

Be it known to you all, that the bearer of thefe prefents, the eloquent father A. B. 
a native of the Briiifh jurifdiflion, having an inclination and intention to vifit divers 
cities and diocefes, both to the Eaft and in Europe, curioufly to view and infpcfl them ; 
to^ which purpofe ho has obtained a venerable order from the powerful Emperor, c, on- 
taming a grant of free paffage in his intended travels j and he has requefted from us,^ in 
a civil manner, our patriarchal letter of recommendation to your reverend lordfliips, 
that is, all thofe that arc fubjeft to our oecumenical throne, for his intended journey ; 
that w herefoever he arrives, or in whofe diocefe foever he travels, he may meet with a 
worthy reception from you, with the honour and friendfhip that are due to his elo- 
quence i 
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quencc ; and for this reafon we have condefcended to comply with his commendable 
and friendly dcfire, knowing him to be an honourable and well-deferving genileman. 
Therefore, by the prefent grant, we do require and exhort you, and every one of you 
in particular, to whom tbefe our patriarchal letters lhall be prefented, moll holy 
metropolitans, moll reverend archbilhops and bifhops, that is, thofe in whofe diocefe 
the above-named eloquent father A. B.in his travels fuall arrive, to receive him in a 
kind and friendly manner, according to his merits and llation, that he may be fatished. 
with your kind reception. This you an 'equired to do, and not olherwife. May the 
grace of God, and the prayers and bleiiings of our mc’diocrity, be with you all. 

Juai,' the tirfl, 1740. 


IV. 

Several Arabic Letters written by the Great Men in Egypt, recommending a Traveller 

to the Governors under them. 


A Letter to an Arab Sheik, to conduft him to the Convents of St. Paul and St. Anthony 

in the Defcrt^ 

What we make known to flieik Omar of Scionc. 

AS foon as you know that one from the Frank conful comes to you, who would go 
to the mnnallery of Arabia, imnjediately, as foon r.s he is arrived, call the fons of the 
Arabs, the fons of VacJu’l, and confign him to them, that they may conduit him to 
the monaftery ; and wlicn he is returned, take care of him,* and do every thing for 
him that is neceflary. 

Abrahia: Bey Mirlur 

Dated the a.th jfSaban, 1 tjc. Tcftcrdar. 


A Letter to the Sheik of Saccara, in order to fee the Pyramids. 

To Ahmed Sheik of Saccara. 

May ‘he great God proteil you 1 

AFTER faluting you. There comes one of the nation of the Franks to the pyra- 
mids, having a defirc to fee them. And I rccomms-oJ him unto you, that no one 
may molcll him, or give him any fort of trouble. I'ako a)! polfible care of him, bc- 
caufe he is under our protcilion. 1 again recommend Jiim to you ; and may the great 
God be your defence ! 

At.i Kekiah, 

HAZABAr GeLI'i. 

To Sheik HalTan of Bouc/iC, 

May the great God have you under his proteftion, 

AFTER faluting you, know that a Frank of the part of the conful comes to you, 
who would go and fee the monaftery of Arabia, and when he is returned, he ^muld go 
to Faiume ; fo when he is returned from the monaftery, fend fome people with him to 
accompany him to Faiume. And take all the care you can of him, and endeavour to 
prevent every thing, with all care, that may give him any trouble. 

Abrahim Bey Belfie 

Dated on the iSth of the month Sab'an, i J50. Tcftcrdar. 
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, Guide of the great fupport of the nobles ; the chief Omar Agi, governor 

of the country of Faiume. 

May the great God, &c. 

AFl’ER faluting you much, and greeting you with all affefllon ; be it known unto 
you, that one of the family of the conful of the Franks in Cairo has fome bufinefs at 
Faiume. As foon tjjerefore as he arrives, take care of him, and lufler no one to molcfl: 
him until he returns to Cairo. Do this by all means, and with the utmoil care, that 
he may return fatisfied. May the great God have you always in his keeping ! 

Hass AN Bey Merlue. 

Dated the i6th of Shaban, TT50. 


To Muftapha Bey, Governor of Girge.. 

WE write, after faluting you, that you receive the perfon who brings this letter, 
who is going into Said, to fee the curious places there. I pray you to take care of 
him ; and 1 defire you again to do me this plcafurc to take great care of him, and 
protedl him againfi any one that would do' hint harm. I defire you not to fail to do 
him this fervice, for the love you bear to us. 

Osman Bey, fenlatar ; 

^ At this time Emir Badge. 


To Emir Mahomet Kamali. 

What I order. ' 

THE perfon that brings this letter is an Englifliman, going into Upper Egypt, to 
fee whatever is curious there ; fo when he delivers this letter, take care to proted him 
from all harm ; and 1 command you again to take care of him. 1 defire you not to 
fail of it, for the love you bear to us. 

Osman Bey Merlue, 
At this time Emir Hadge. 


V. 

The Letter of the Copti Patriarch of Alexandria, recommending to the Mr .iks of the 
Deferts of St. Macarius, and of the Convents of St. Anthony and St. Paul. 

IN the name of the merciful God, the peace of God be with you. The r.-afon of 
this benedidion to the blelTcd fons, the faithf ul priefis, and the reverend deacons, the 
abftemious monks, and religious, in the holy fociety of the four northern monaiteries. 

To thofe of the fpiritual congregation of the monafteries of 6ur father, the great 
St. Anthony, and of St. Paul. 

May God Almighty blcfs you with his fpiritual benedidions, that defeended on his 
prophets, apoftles, and martyrs, and the workers of his will and commandments in 
,all ages, by the intcrcelfion of our Lady the holy Mary, always a virgin, and of all the 
holy martyrs and confeilbrs ! Amen. We give you to underftand (firft repealing that 
God may blefs you, and give his fpiritual falvaiion) that the reafon we fay of this our 
letter to you is, that one of the Franks, that is A. B. is going to you. Have the 
utmoft regard for him, and receive him with the greateft civility. And may the peace 
of our Lord defeend on you ! for ever glory be to God. 

Dated the 29th of Afur, 1154. 
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DISSERTATIO DE GEOGRAPHIA iEGYPTI. 

PRjEMONITIO, 

EN tibi, \e6tor bcncvole, diflci tatiunculain de Aigypti geograpbia in eum finem a 
me confcriptam, ui lucem aliquani tabulas noftr® gcographicae darein, fisnul ei earn 
contra objedionos pncmunirom. ^ • 

lilius tabula; ea ratio a me inflltuta oft, ut quam accuratiffime definiram exhiberem 
vetcrem gcographiarn iEgypibcam. Quod ad fubfidia hujus operis peiTiciendi attinet, 
fei'as vclnn, inihi in Ainypto agenti, lorte fortuna, in manus pervenifle parvain quan- 
dam chamdam manu*P. Sicanli dclineatam : noftra cum ilia convenit de gradibus 
laiiiudinis, ficut ctiam de fiiu iftaruna partiutn, quafeunque oculis ipfemet non lullravi, 
excopto quod delineationem ora; inaritimae a Delta, tam orienteni quam occidenialcra 
verlus, tranftulerim ex chariis nauticis. Charlula qnsedam alia, manu exarata, ex 
A^gypto allala, fuppeditavit mihi chorographiam regionis qua: circumjacet SS. Antonii 
ct Pauli nionaftoria : tertiam quandam chartam pro folita fua humanitate mecum com- 
municavit dodilTinius prml'ul D.D. Nicholaus Claget cpifeopus Kxonienfis : earn antes 
videram Conftantinopoli penes digniflimum virus; ruihique amiciflimuin Thomam Payne 
archidiaconiun Breconienfem : ea deferipta eft ftgnis tam Arabicis quam Grascis, ia 
ufum (ui titulut. prac fe fert'l Chryfanthi patriarchae ; b'erofolyrtiitani, anno .Domini mil- 
lefmo feptingenicfiino viceftrno focundo. DelineatOi- (quifquis fucrit ille) videtur fe 
totum coinpofuiffe ad librorum deferiptiones, non ocaloruni fidem in lods perluftrandis 
acutus : Inde adco cauiius illius veftigiis inhusrendum ccni'ui. Siquid cxc'Tpferim, fiu$ 
noiis diftinClum exhibet tabula noftra. 

Binoruin oftibrum Nili jjrie ceteris ingentium, et totius ftuminis ripas ufque ad cata* 
raftas, ct ultra, ipfe navigans delineavi. In ea navigatione, quam potui diligentilfime 
notavi iluxus varios lluminis ct fitum locorum : Montium juga depingmitur proutin ifta 
navigaiionc apparebant. 

Loca babes fuis deferipta nominibus, tam vetcribus quam hodiemis ; ilia (ignantur 
Uteris majufeulis Rom.inis, hme autem Italicis. Notas iufuper vides, quibus dignofeas 
cujufnam audoris potillimum fidem bine inde fum fecuius ; additis iniuper aliis, triplicis 
generis, coinpcndio exhibeniibus meam de veto locorum fitu, quatenus dif- 

pofitio noftra inniti videtur argumentis certis, probabilibus, vel demum conjedurabi- 
libus : fub claffe pofteri(ire cadunt ea loca, qum nulla fignantur nota. Veterura fof- 
firuni curfus, quantum conjedurii afl'eqaor, Ugnavi duplici pundulorum fubob- 
feuriorum ferie. Latitudinem fluvii vix ullu in loco pluris aeftimaverim quam ruin- 
gentis paflibus ; inde adeo ratio magnitudinis ejus a me certo confilio* ampliftcabatur, 
ut efl'et facultas et fpatimu inlulas fignandi. Alvcum continuo decrefeentem vides 
fupernc ; eft illc quideni error chalcographo vertendus vitio. Ma^nitudo foifse feu 
fluvii Bahcr Jofepb, in confmio Benefuief ab occidente alluentis, ad ipfum Nilum earn 
fere habet proportionem, Sicardo autore, quam noftra exhibet tabula. 

Ex uti aque ripa Nili, trans Dcltain iufuper, et a Copto ad Berenicen, itinera flgnavi, 
fecundum Antoninum, addids diftantiis. Ubicunque occurrit numerus duplex, feias 
velim, pofteriorim a me emendationis loco habori ; quippe cum numeri olim recepti 
non qujidrarent cum veris vliftantiis locorum : idem eft inftitutum nieum quoad loca in 
vicinio Maris Rubri, quorum latitudines ex Ptolemsco defumuntur. 

3 £ s Infularum* 
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Infularum, quafcunquc oculis ipfemet attfntius perluflravi, margines fignantur linet 
altiiis imprefsa. 

SicarJianee chartse fldem omnino fecutus fum in foflis dcHncandis, qua; confpiciuntur 
circa Faiume. Hssc fatis efl nionuilTe ledorem, cujus candori me tabulamque meain 
committo. Errores hinc inde latere nullus dubito ; neque enim ca eft ipfius regionis 
^gyptiacac natura, non ii incolaruin mores, ut fas fit peregrinantibus animo obfeqiri, 
aut tuto curiofis obfervationibus inttituendis fc dare. Habes tabulain caeteris forfan, quae 
haffenus prodierunt, emendatiorem, quantulumcunquc mete iiiduilris monumentum, 
alienac tamen, ut fpero, incitamchtum. 


D 'lJj'crtatiQ dc CcographUi JE^ypti. 

j 3£GYPTUM ab occidcntc excipit Libya. Nomos prima (ifto cnim nominc- 
vocabantur provinciae ejus) occidentem verfus dicitur nomos Mareotis, in qua con- 
fpicitur vicus Chymo *, habitus pro (’ynofema Strabonis, quam quklem locavcrim in 
fitu turns Arabicac ; Tabula Chryfanthina turrem hant collocat in fitu Plinthines, qua:, 
me judice, magis ad orient em vergebat. 

In ipfo introitu vallis cujufdam aliquantuluni recedentis a mari, ct ab Alexandria 
circiter triginta millia pafliium occklenteni verfus, adhuc ctmfpiciuntur rudera qua;dam 
urbis cum columnis magnificis ; ita niinirum mcinoravit mihi vir quidam fide dignus 
ntuTtirfrif. Hanc habco pro Tapofiri Strabonis f; coluniiias autein pro rtliquiis 
fcnaculi in quo agebatur panegyris, feu conyentus publicus. Introiiupi vallis habeo 
pro termino niaris di£ti. 

Hinc commoda fefe offert occafio difquirendi de lacubus Mareoti et Mccri. Strabo | 
collocat lacum Mareiam feu Mareolin prope Alcxandriain, latitudinom Kfliinans 
oQodccun minibus quingentis et quinquagenta pafuum ; longhudinem triginta feptem 
millibus et quingentis ; lacum hi ctrin vero piobe labyrinthuin. Herodotus^ nullum 
alium lacum memorat prcCtcr Mocrion: ilie, alTcntientibus Diodoro Siculo || et Mu- 
tiano, aeftimat circumferemiam ejus quadringentis qulnquaginta millibus paifuurn ; 
I’oinponius Mela^ quingentis, Plinius** ducentis quiiiquagima. Hie illc lacus fuir ad 
labyrimhum ; quantum vero ipfc oculis eum meliri poifem, non videbatur*longiiudine 
pertinere ultra triginta mille pafius, latitudine vero fex mille; Sicardus longitudinem 
ejus aeftimat quinquaginta pafiibus,. latitudinem quindecirn mille, GalliciJh fcilicet men* 
furatione. Sicardo lubens iiibucrim hac in re laudem accuratioris obfeivatiom's, 
ideoqiie in tabula mea illius fidem fum lecutus. 

Quandoquidem feriptores fupra memorati huic lacui tantam amplitudinem ambiti^s 
uno ore tribuant, llerodotufque aflirmct illius longitudinem ab aquilune ad aullrum 
exteydi, nihil prius poiiufvc conjedtura flateendum arbiiror, quam hunc lacum 
aliquando dim -diffufum pertinuifie per totam iflam vallein, mans (feu vacui 

aquS) nomine etiamnum nuncupatam. Nec vero abfimile cll euin ttiam occidentem 


* KOMOT MAPtflTOT Plol. 1 . iv. c* 5* 

"f I'-iva fTT 1 SfiiAsc i'iv, »Strab. J. xvil, p. 

i Ma^s'ot y/tfJiyri -laapaiiVic.G-a xai *p;Aa'. 3^ ptiv tx-* i 'BJJlv^»5Xo/Io6 xa* 'xaTo> 

y tAaTlwu-v r. Sir.'ib, 1. xvii. p. 799- 

f iJ iLCi-7\ici/.:yr. ?.tpi,vr. to Jtaj - '■ Kitlxi 

n Tv-gir.- 7i vJ.ov. Htrud. 1. it. c. 149 . 

|] 'f'w ^cy 7 :fpiu^Vov o’.ii'iYiC ^ otmv tTrJirfix^.v I'atidfV Tg**/ iKiwy xal l^XKoartxf, I)ii d. 1. i. p. 4?). 

<11 Mourih) aliquando campu.^, nuiic lacUB quingenui n.iliiu pdfl'iium ciicuitu patenn. Mela. 1 . 1'» c.Qf 
Inter Arfinoitt!! acMcippbiti n lacus fuit, Lircuitu cci.M pulluuni ; anty ut Mutiunus tiadit^ ccccLWy 
» rege, quj fecerat, Maiidis adpclhius.. Plin. 1. v. c 9. 

1 1 verfts 
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vcrfus patuilTe ufqne ad ripam lacus Mcerios ; quod quidem in caula potuerit faifle 
cur H-erodoius Mocrin fllentio pertranlicrit. Narrat oerte opinionem invaluifle aquam 
lacus hujufce habere exitum vcrius Syrtesfiibter juga montium Memphi imminentium ; 
quo fortalTe innuit, quod obfcrvaium fucrat ibi exitum paf’iifle, quando, Nilus folito 
inferius fubfidiflet, quo quidem tempore fieri potuit, ut ipfas lacus aquae itidem de« 
crefeerent intra laefis hoJierni anguftias ” . 

Strabo t del’cripiionem aggreditur f'ofla; cujufdam ducentis ab Alexandria ad Cano> 
puni ct Scliediatn ; obfcuriufcula faiK cfl ea ds.-feriotio, fi ad hodiernam regionis 
taeieni exigatur. lllo aiulorc, unu laJeinquc fbfla ad utrumque locum navigatur; 
ail ripam eii’fdein fiia ert Eleufis, et paululum Eleufi progrefib ad dexrram ell fofla 
quic Schodiiim deducit. Nulius itaque dubito quin ea fit folia quae hodie AlexanJrina 
appellatur, et r.b haiic caufam llgnavi tramitem cujurjam fofiie pertingentis ab ho- 
dieriia folia Alexandriiia ad Catiopuiu et alveum Iluvii Canopicutu : et in genere 
leclores Stnibonis admonitos velim, foUam Canopicaiu aliud quiddam fonare quam 
alveum Nili C’aiiopicu'n. 

In ihartiila Chryfanthiwa, alvei Nili fore omnes fuis delHtuuntur nominibus; alveus 
Canopicus ad irajethim nomine Madcain, in ea fignaiur tanquam folTa quatdam pe- 
rexigua; ad oltium ejus coiifpiciiur exiius lluvioli cujurd.mi, cum vico Idea ad ripam 
ejus, quam delineator haiiet pro veteri Schedia. A Bikiere duarum leucarum inter> 
vallo pervenifur ad trajedum feu ' Madeain haoirum pro ollio Nili Canopico. (Urbs 
auiem Canopus, nomen trixilfo dicirur a ('anopo Menelai navis gubernaiore ibi fe- 
pulfo.) Ad locum trajedUs alveus (luvii admouu.a coarclatur ; interhis vero fef« 
diffundit ill liritudinem peranijdain. In tabula Sicar. ana hate latitudo pertingit fere 
ufque ad ipfum Niluni ; lignantur ctia n tres fbll'iE ex hoc alveo ducentes ad Nilum 
infra I'.iuam ; quaruai imam ipfe conl’pexi. Audor ell Strabo aedes Canopicas ad 
foiTam liilll'e coqlt. uda-* ; id/o coilocaveriiii Cauopum ad exitum folltc in ipfum fluvium, 
urbeat vero Heracleum hau 1 procul ab oltio alvei Canopici, unde nomen alterum ollii 
Ider.'.^ileotid In eo quod alf nit folfam communieari cum lacu, hoc vellc videtur, 
fciiic'-t earn teiri j>ene c iiuguam margini lacus, quod quidem fit hodie: et ell error 
fere tominunis verfiuun o Strabonis, curfuin iiiiieris ad Iluvium ad Canopum et Sche- 
diain redu ' patere per 1 icu u ; cum vox referenda potius ellet ad 

CreJibile eit lam exitum follvC (’.aiiopicx, quam ollium alvei Canopici majorem olirn 
ampiitudiaem habuilf.- ; cumque llaiitibus aquilonibus aqua marina in lacum impel- 
litur, ete faucium angultix prohibent quo minus aqua Huviales ia iftis partibus failitu- 
dine depurgetur ; et liisc imprimis videtur elfe caufa car urbs Alexandria ex alia po- 
tilliinum parte fuivii aquam Niliacum ad fe deportari muluerit. Signare veros 
veterum alveorum Nili ell illud quidam diificilius plenum opus aliigcV-^tiCrodoms 
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reccnfet tres pr« c®teris amplos, Canopicum, ad partem Delt® maxtme Occidentalem, 
PdafiacumadOrientalem, etSebenniticumutrifqueinterjedum ; e Sebennitico profluxiffe 
ak Saiticum et Mendefium : Bolbitinunl et Taniticum artis opere, non natur® fuiiTe ela* 
boratos. Intra onanes fcriptores convenit de alveis Orientali et Occidentali ; Taniticum 
etiam ferunt iFuiiTc proximuni Pelufiaco, nift quod Herodotus addit quendam nomine 
Bucolicum (enndem ipfum fortaffe cum Tanitico:) convenit otiain inter omnes proxi* 
mum effc Mcndeliuth et Boibitinum excepto Canopico fuifle maxime Occidcntalem. 

Obfcurior eft Strabo, in eo quod, mentione fatla de Sebennitico et Phatnico, fub- 
jungit “ amplitudinis rationc pro tertio habetur,” qua; defcriprio procul dubio intelH- 
genda eft de Sebennitico. 

Herodoto memorante, Sebenniticus alveus, per medium Deltam fecans iter, introierat 
ad partem cjus maxime Auftralem, ubi . Sicardiana tabula exhibet quandam foflam, 
quam in meam tranftuli. Eodem auCtore, alvei Saiticus et MendeHus profluxerunt e 
Sebennitico, unde conjefturam facio, Phatnicum eundem efle cum Saitico, et hoc 
nomen traxifle ex eo quod proflucrct e Saitico ad urbem Sain, fecunduin repraifenia- 
tionem in noftra charta. 

Alteram foftam, quae ducit a Sebennitico ad Phatnicum, crediderim fuilTe opus re- 
centioris ®vi, in eum finera elaboratam ut conjundio fieret Sebennitici alvei cum 
Bufiritico et fofla Sabuniaca : Arthribiticum fluvium c Sebennitico orientem verfus 
crediderim profluxifle ct poftea dedudum fuilFe in duo Pinepiimi et 

Diolcon. Varite iofuper occurrunt fofla; fanfverrjc, per quas navigator diredo iramite 
ftb uno alveo ad alium’ ; verbi gratia, Thermuthiaca Ptolemaei videt^r pertigiire a 
Canopico ad Sebenniticum, Bufiriticum at Phatnicum : Foflam Sabuni habuerirn pro 
iiuvio, qui, tefte Ptolemseo, exiit e Bubaftico feu Pelufiaco ad urbem Athribin (tortc 
Sakir) in Pathmeticum, quo fere in loco exiit etiam Athribiticus. 

fiubafticum fluvium deduxi feptentrionem verfus ufque ad Manfouram ; cx ea parte 
exiilTe videtur Taniticus. Nullus dubito quid Bubafticus fluvius ferebatur oliin curfu 
magis ad orientem vergenti ; (ifte ipfe eft curfus hodiernus folfac Bubaflica: j) nec ulla 


itoftarnf- TO nocXstTat roV». "Er* ot kxI r^fjiseix «wo iti Xi*fvvt; 7 «xS uwynrS.'vTx, If 
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SOxynief ro/**T«e in, «AX*o^t;x7» Herod. 1 . li. 017.^ ^ 
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proximo Alcxandr'x Canrf^^^^y dcindc Boihitinu, Sebcnniiicoy Phatnico, Mcndefio^ Tanitico, uhimoque, 
fclufiaco. Plin, 1. v. c. to. 
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vidctur effc alia msthodus comtnodior, (incommodam utiqtie dixeris noftram) coDciU- 
andi j^tolornaeum cu:ternfqiie fcriptores, quatn (1 fingamus hund fluvium fbcialibus 
alrerius iluvti ab aufiro veinentis undis fuilfe adaudtum, et Peluftum demum alluiiTe. 
Fluvii cxeniiti^s per oftia Pdudnea, Canopica, Bolbitina, fuo quifque nomine iignaban- 
tur. niminmi Bubadico, Agaihadsemone, et Tali ; ab ofHo tamen aliquandp ad fluvium. 
noinen tranliit. Hue forfan rotereiida elt ainbiguita: noniinum BucoUci et Tanitid* 
quorum forfan Iliad fluvium, hoc vero ofliuni primitus danotabat. * 

Prolemaeus recenfet tria D;.lta, primuin et quidem maximum, alveis Orientali et 
Occidentali inrerjethim : Alium, cogiiominc Par%um,'’fluvio Bubaftico et alveis Bufiri* 
ritico Phatnicoque coaiprelieni’um ; et tcr:ium demum ab Oriente-'terminattim fluvio 
Bufirifico ct Pathinetico lx altera parte a foflVi qua’ diicitur ex Buballico fluvio 
ad fluviutn Pathmeticim) juxta urbem Arthribin, iieque audiendus eft Ptolcmaeus (nec 
cnii; !ibi coulbit) Jum affinnat haiie IblTain ctuijungi cum Pincptinii. Et hme quidem 
de aivtis Niliacis (dliilque eorum dida I'uuto : ea omnia qua potui accuratione charta 
noftra exhil>et dcicripta; voitigia veteruiu feriptorum nec indiligentcr fum fecutus, ut 
nodes expedirem quibiis -laboraiv fold luce materia prre cteteris vexatiflimaj quam ut 
plenius intclligat, iterum ilorutnque nioiuaidus eft Ictlor, ut cofdem illos fcriptores 
evolvat, difpofirionc'fque chartic noftne ad vetera ilia monumenia atteuto animo 
ftudioque ref<;rat. 

Ab Ah'xandria, naviganti fccundum Strabonenj, Elcufis prima occurrit, fita ad fof- 
fam Canopicam : ulterius j)rogredienti ad vlextram •efe oli'ert fofl'a, quas ducit ad 
Schediam ; itincre fcilicet dcllexo verfus Euro-auftrum ; unde conjetluram iacio 
Schediam rede collocnri in vieo hodierno Damanehoc.., nec alium vicum denotare 
C'ircu Itinerarii, quippe cum ab Alcxaiulria acquali diftat intcrvallo, ut audor eft Strabo 
cum Irinerario rollatus. 

Credideritn ajvcum Canopicum occlufam fuifte in eo lere loco unde exiit Balbitinus, 
et vium pnftea fibi fecifl'c trijilici ifta fofl’a quam charra nollra exhibet deferiptam, 
(quotielcunquo fcilicet ahiori iluininc infurgit Nilus.) K'aiicratin collocaverim ad vi- 
cum F:;ua ex adverio ioflie Alexandrina’ licH'ierna' ; er.in eflb veferem illam 

augiii'or qua olim itum eft ad ScliL<H:itn, !:i vico o.un. c;;jte aliquetenus auftraliore 
agnofeere videor reliquias vetcris fahem uominis Naucratis. 

Sain veterem conftituerim ad rifvani ocridcntaleni foffic iilius qujc exit ex oftio Se- 
bcnnitico ; Ptolemmo nimirum tefte, ea urbs ilH fluvio ct Canopico alveo interjicitur, 
nec ramen ncgaveriin urbem Sakir fitatn in ripa Orientali confervare reliquias iftius 
nominis parcc detorti : ea urbs a Naucrati Jiibiba! Juorum fehamorum feu decent 
millium paffuum intervallo. Sicardus eau’. habet pro veieri Xoi, ego vero ad Aq'jil- 
oncm magis vcrgcrc ftatucrim ; Ptolcmaeus utrumqm Ttomon Sebenniten al auftro 
fpedare. A^rthribin ; iiiferiorcm fcilicet, cui metropof s Pachnamunis, fuperiorem> cui 
Sebennitus. 

Xois * haberi ft>lct pro urbe infulari ; nimirum objedu Ibflaruin quarundam fit in- 
fula. Piolemaeo ftatuente, fua erat ha;c urbs Inter fluvios Themiuthiacum et Athri- 
biticum, ideoque in terra coniinentc ; Strabo collocat earn in nomo Sebennitico. 
PtolcmzEus autem recenfet nomon quendam Xoitem, icvo forfan rccentiore defumptum 
ex Sebennitico, ab hac urbe profluxifle videtur appellatio ilia totius regionis, qua: 
occurrit in facra feriptura, fcilicet Terra de Zoan. 
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Ptolemaeus habet Thmuim pro primaria urbenomi Mendefii, Strabo aatem Menden ; 
Dpde conjefturani facio eandem^etTe urbem, duplici infignitam nomine : Herodotus 
etiam recei^ nomon quendam Thmuiten ; hinc fadtum ut hicce nomos etiam duplex 
foititus fit inomen. Mendone fadla de aivco 'I'anitico, Strabo eum appellat Saiticum, 
quam binoiij|B^n funt qui augurantur ortain fuifie ex co quod urbis Tanis primitus 
appellata fueilt Sais : Cum vcro ncmincni Straboni fufiVagantcm legimus, fiatuerim 
potius StrabbiKm erravifle, ct Saidcum cundcm efle cum Phatnitico. Bufiridcus 
fluvius, fecundum Ptolcmteum, cfiluit ex aivco Bubaftico in Phatuicuni, adeoque ha« 
betur tantum pro fofia quadatn tranl^erfa inter cos alvcos. 

Sicasdus auguratur fe repcriflc vclligia vetcris Cynopoleos apud Chiu. 

Terdum Delta* ftatuitur inter Iluvios Bufiriticuni, et cum qui cfiluit e Bubafiico in 
Pineprinii (dicendum forfan crat, in Phamiticum ;) cum ego habuerim pro fofia Sa- 
buni, quae ex Nilo ducitur ad urbem Aboufir. Duin Ptolemaius fiuvium appcllat 
Bubafiicum, tani hie quam ubi mentiunem facit de ortu Bufiritici, intclligendus eft in* 
nucre velle Tanidcum cx co adhuc inferius defluxifle, forfiin apud Manfouram, quo in 
loco, conjedturse mete uliquantulum tribueiis, collocavi Taiiin ; cumque Bubafticus eo 
in loco defledlit verfus orientem, eum habuerim pro 'rafne, ob captivitatem Ludo- 
vici IX. in bellb facro fatis famofa. Rccenliores qu(3rdam lectiiavi recenfentes rudera 
qusedam urbis adhuc ccuifpici apud Themaie, iutervallo feptem leucaruiu a Manfoura 
orientem verfus : In iis fignare pofle vfdcw rcliquias veteris Heracleopoleos parvae, feu, 
memorante Sicardo, Balbcios : Primaria quiJi-m urbs luit ilia nomi Sethroiia;, Sethri 
nomine olini appellata. Secundum Itiucrai'ium, hicc urbs recedit a Pelufio iiuervallo 
viginti duum milic pafiuum. 

Fofia Regalis periinebat a Phacufa, qua; fita erat ad alveum Bubafiicum, ufque ad 
mare Erythraeuni : in eo curfu videtur iacum quendam perrranfifle, forfan eriain im- 
pedito aquarum curfu feciffe, ct pranerlapfam Heroopolin exiifl'e de;num ad urbem 
(Arfinoem hodie) Suez : el itilervallo circitcr ducentorum quinquagiuta pafiuum ab 
occideiUali parte Suez animadverli veftigia veteris cujufdain alvei. 

Fofia Trajani extendebatur a Babylonc, vel vetere Cairo ; et difertis verbis dicitur 
allabi Heroopolin ; hoc autem fieri non potuifie ftaluunt aliqui, nifi exaruerit fofia Re- 
gum: Mihi quidem facilis videtur eflTe nodi hujufee cxplicatio, fi fecundum chartse 
noftrae repraefentationem fingainus hanc fi)iram JVajani inlluxifie in illam alteram Rega- 
lem fupra memoratani. Aptid, veterem Cairo adhuc confpicitur* quasdatn folTa 
vergehs ad Euro-aquiloneni ; Sicardus cam terminari fingii in lacu Birk-cl-Hadjee ; 
aliis autem memorantibus audivi earn rivulo quodam illapfam lacui, in ulteriora 
deferri. 

In parte chartse noftra: Euro-aquilonari confpicitur fluvius Sihor, qui difterminafie 
dicitur Palaefiinam ab Egypto f : In tcxiu biblii originali vox fonat 'i’orrentem Egypti, 
et'apud LXX. reddiiur Rhinocorura: tabula: nautica: hic loci exhibent rivulum 
quendam,'jnlervientcm aquationi nautarum ; nec defunt probati feriptores qui men- 
tionem faciunt dc torrente de Rhinocorura; vici itidem Gazae | pertigifi'e dicuntur 
ufque ad torrentem Egypti i falfos itaque habuit quofdam ca opinio, voce ifia innui 
Nil urn. 

Lacum Slrbonim colloco apud Faramidaftangoni, eique pro limitibus antiquis con- 
itituo infulas ifias, feu rupes, quse notantur in charta nautica. Hic ille lacus eft apud 
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poetas ob Typhonem fubter pdAmm famofus : longitudine patuit ^ginti qulnque miHia 
paiTuuniy latitudine autem fex tniilia et quingenta. Aliquandiu ab eo ad mare exitu^i 
dabatur per alveum quondam nomine Kcregma. Strabo fcribet hanc fo£^mi objedis 
arenis aruifle : poftca ternporis crediderim impetu maris«^utumo receflifle ffpam iftam 
anguftam, cujus objedhi lacus olim dilterminabatur a mar?; cumquc ho^:^odo vlilim 
minus accuratum efl'ugiat, lacus ifte,‘'non miror quofdam a reccntioribus fcriptitSfle 
Sirbonin jam diu arenis effe opplctam. C'onjefturam noftram corffirmant duje chartae 
goographlca: manufcripta: ox oculon non aurium fide defcripta;, qua; mihi Venetiis 
agouti in manus pervencrunt, ct finuin quondam, lacu Rirboni exhibent : animadver- 
tcnduiii eft Strabonem, dum recenfet quaedant mcinoratu digniora dc hoc lacuf videri 
euiii pariim diflinxifie a mari Mortuo. 

Ad ripam orienialen-' ofiii Pelufiaci collocatur Carabcz in tabula manufcripta ; earn 
cvodidcrini fignaro locum C^habriarilm ; quas, ficuti ctiam Gerras» fcribit Strabo fuifle 
fitas in loco dcprofliori ot pidufiri ; Plinius habet C'.habrias pro Caftro. 

Hie loci aniniadvertendus ell error Itinerarii Anfonini, quo mimorantc reconfetur 
certe nimis loiigum intervallum ducentorum ct tredecim mille paffimm a Pelufio ad 
Alexandriarn. 

Pelufuun in tabula Chryfanthina dicitur Attinch, ctymologia prorfus confimili in 
utriiquc lingua, lam Gncca quam Arabica ; 'I'ine enim Arabicc, urrixCf Grasce, fonat 
Caumm. 

Inter proficifeendum a Nilo ad Mahallani, din.idio (fcilicet duum mille pafTuum) 
hincre conlecto pcriranfunus folfam quandam exigiiam dedu&am ex magna ilia quae 
pertingit ad Borlom : ad ripam ejus Borealem confpjcitur vicus, quo fere in loco jun- 
giiur cum alia qufidam majore ad 'I'liraciam vergentc. In ripa iltius inajoris foflae, 
iter oral quaii du'irum mille paflTuum, quo confccto, cam cymba trajecimu ;, aliamque 
porrb, cui fuperimponiiur pons lapide cjuadrato, ad orientalem partem urbis Mahallte. 
Ilinc Kuro-aquiloncm veiliis iter eft ad Baalbait quafi novcm mille paftuum, inde 
devenitur ad ripam occidcntalem prsediitic folTa;, aliamque porro cymba trajecimus, 
quurtamque vado ; et duum mille quafi paflTuuin intervallo demum pervenitur ad ara- 
pluni quendam alveum a Nilo doilutrum infra Sernmenud, et in mare profluentem ad 
orientalem partem lacus Brulos : Accohe earn appellarunt 'I’habaneam ; ego vero 
ftatuerirn cam effeipfum Mendefimn, e Pbafnico profluentem, queiii itaque eo nomine 
diftinxi, Heroduti nientem, ui fallor, aflecuius. 

In Iiujus mei itineris curfu cum fnla extrema alveorum legorim, nec in intcriora re* 
glonis dolatus fuerim, Inuc iioiaffe fads habui, neque fatis fubfidii fum alTccutus, ut 
de alveorum curfu quidpiain auderem nmune. 

. Sunt qui Babylonis veftigia quaerunt in ipfii ve tere t 'airo, eo autem difeon/enit cos 
inter et Strabonem quod hie aflerit per rlivum alcendi a Nilo ad Babylona, plardties 
autem mille pafl'uum latitudine paieius cxicuditur inter Nilum et vetcrem Cairo : Lubens 
ilaquc Babylona collocaverins in colie Jehufi, fitu a vetere Cairo euro-auftrali ; in 
quo quidem adhuc conl’piduntur a:dificiorum collapJ’orum rudera; hue adde, quod 
hie fitiis apprime quadrat cum Merodoto aflerente Babylona e diametro fpeAare verfu$ 
pyramidas. 

Memoria; proditum accepimus Memphin ahfulfll; a Delta qiiindccim mille f paflTuum, 
quinque a pyramidibus ; lacu ad aquilonem' et zephyrum fuill'e terminatam ; ad orientem 
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aUxUpfo Nilo; intervallo quad duodecim mille pafllium, veifCiis auftrum ingentem portencfi 
Mgerem in eum finem coacervatum, ut Nilus, relido veteri alveo, in quo alluebat radices 
allium oq^entales, nec infrequenter terras deimffiores aqua inundabat, medium ket 
mfiitueret^er colles orientales et occidentales *. 

Verum Mfcmphios fitum et rudera fruftra quaefiveris in ipfa r^ione : attention vero 
difquifitioheiMRereg fcriptores perfcrutatus eam'^ollocaverim baud procul a Mocanen ^ 
in eo nomin^nij^aremt veftigia nominis Moph, quo a facris fcriptonbus indigitari folet ; 
hinc auftrum verfus a planitie, per quam itur ad Faiume, adhuc fuperfunt tumuli arcnofi, 
reliquae, ni fallor, aggcris I'upi-a inemprati. 

Acasthum Strabonis collocavi apud Ofman, nulla habita ratione calculorum Ptole* 
maeiy qui earn Canthon appcllat ; conftituit abefle decern mille pafluum intervallo a 
Memphi verfus auftrum. 

Tabula Chryfanthina, in definiendo urbium fttum, praecipuam rationcm fimilitudinis 
nominum videtur habuiifc, c. g. Bayx**' habet pro ipfa Bacchi, eamque collocat ad 
foflam Jofephi apud Bahnefam quadraginta mille pafluum intervallo a lacu Moeri, ad 
cujus ripam earn conftitifle audor eft Ptolemmus. 

Si firailitudinem nominis fequamur^ in Selingc agnofeere poflb videmur Selinon ; 
quo quidem in loco rudera quaedam adhuc fuperefle dicuntur: Repugnare tamen 
videtur intcrvallum, quo diftare a Panopoli hodie Akmim dicitur in Itinerario. 

Regionem iftain urbis Thebarum, *qu£e dicebatur Memnonium, conftituerim apud 
Medinet Abou, quae quidem vox fonar Civitas Papa, feu Patris (quo nomine forfan 
Memnon apud vulgus aiidiit ;) hue refer urbem Papam Itinerarii : ciunque vox Abba 
feu Abbou a primsevis temporibus funaverit pater, in ea quaeflverim etymon Abydi 
urbis cujufdam Mediterraneae prope Ptolemain palatio- peramplo Memnonis con- 
fpiciendam. 

£ tabula Sicardiana defumpfl deferiptionem foflae, in qui occurrit infula fatis ampla 
£dfou ; ea itidem duce fignavi intervallum, quo ca infula diftat ab Ombo, minus forfan 
quam par eft ; cum vero mem obfervationes nihil habcant certi, cui fatis poflum ftdere^ 
nil mutaudum duxu 

Ad marc Erythrmum flgnantur duo portus, nomine Cofleir, neuter quideiri: ftap 
ttoni navium latis tutus ; ad novum, quse ad auftrum magis vergit, ftatuerim Bcrenicen 
fuifle fitam : Verfus aquilonem ultcrius naviganti fefe offert alius perquain commodus, 
nomine Hamrofle : nefeio fane quonam intervallo abflt a Cofleir, ideoque incertus an 
veteri portui Leuco five Myo refpondeat. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WEST BARBAR 

BY LANCELOT ADDISON, 

' Chaplain to IL^ Majelly iii Ordinary 


TTTE find a commonwealth compared to a fliip, and the weftern part of Bar- 
VV bary hath fulfilled the allegory, not only in refpecl of the inteftine broils 
wherewith it has boon fo long lolled; nor yet in regard that the government thereof hath 
been continually floating from one fatlion to another. But in this efpecially, that there 
remains no track, or impreflion, no regifters to acquaint us with what had» palfed, except 
ruins and devallaiioiis, the genuine memories ot a dcfolating war. Fi'r to demand of 
atalib (one of the inoft learned fort among the Moors) the annals of remote viciili- 
tudes, or an account of the traverfes that bear a freflicr date, were to bafile his obfer- 
vation, and thereby affront iiis adored literature. 

Now the likeliell rcafon, that can be rendered of tnis ignorance, is the negleft of 
preforving records of their tranfafbions, for the Moors truft all to an illiterate tradi- 
tion ; infotnuch that the beft chronique can be now compiled of their late changes, 
mult for the moft,part bo collctted from fome aged grandfire’s memory} a frail founda- 
tion to fupport an hiflorical credit. 

As for the ancient model of the 'Morefco Polity, it is fo miferably convulfed and 
ihaken through manifold alterations caufed by prevailing intereflis, that not many of its 
firft maxims, nor much of its old conftitution, are vifible in the prefent ftafe; and this 
fuperfeded my curiofity in making rcfearches into the Moor’s politics, further than 
to be informed of the methods ufed to afeend to govjs’nment by the afpiring faflions 
of the lad age, of which 1 have given an account in the foregoing narrative. And 
therefore without the folemnity of any larger introduflion, I fhall give a faithful 
narration of the prefent cuftoms of Barbary in the fucceediug chapters. 

CHAP. I. — The Soil, ProduSlions, Commodities, and Hujbandry of the Country* 

♦ 

LEO Afer delivers two etymologies, which are fo agreeable both to 'the nature of 
the language, and glebe of the country, that they may feem to have been impofed by 
Adam, the primitive nonienclator. For if we liften to the Moors* language. Barbary 
feems to be defeended from Barbar, which lignifies an inarticulate murmur and 
grumbling noife without accent or harmony, for their fpeech is harfli, being very 
guttural : which is efteemed an argument of its antiquity. And indeed it hath gained 
the vogue of no lefs ancient a pedigree, than to be bred of the old Punic and 
Arabian. 

Another reafon why this country bears the name of Barbary, may be taken from the 
frame and difpolition of the earth, which being full of wild and unkind ly tumours, well 

* Father of the celebrated Addifon. Printed at the Theatre, Oxford, 1671, 8vo. 
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xhallengeth rfio name of Bar (a word not known to the prefent inhabitants), fignifying 
% defart, ^id the duplicate or the raonofyllablc Bar-bar In^Iieth that of old, Barbary 
wTis iiotliwg but a great foHtude. And for this derivation, Leo Afer tells this ftory: 
King ^phy^ being dl'ivavout of Ethiopia, fled into Egypt, where finding himfelf much 
preffed by enemies, and dubious what courfe to run for his fafety, he alkcd his 
adherents w|^ th«.y thought was the moil probrAile way to fccure themfelves ; where- 
upon they atl^ with an unexpected confent, anlwt-red Barbar, meaning thereby that the 
hopcfuUelt method of protedien was to pal's over Nilus into the defarts of Africa. And 
finding this etymology to bear I'o fair a proportion with the complexion and furface oi 
the land, 1 fliall not fcruplc the occafion of its impofiiion. 

But when we look frosn tlic outward fhape, to the proJuftions of the country, we 
fee the uncomciineis thereof rccoinptnled in the fertility, whkh forbids us lo judge of 
internal dowries by the (.'Utvvard model : Providence ufually fupplying the defeds of the 
body with the abilities of the mind, it being the fate of many excellent parts, like 
Galba’s, to be ill lodged. The ancients accounted wood and grain, the more natural 
and ufeful ifl'ues of a country, as having a more immediate tendency to fupply mankiod 
with the greater necefiities ot lodging and diet. But in this canton of Barbary, the 
woods are fcarce and mean, and filter to warm (he houlc than build it. For ranging 
their groves, I^found them confifi chiefly of cork-trees, which fecmcd to dili’er but 
little fiom the fcarlet-oak, excepting the indenture of their leaves. Tlieir fruit is a 
fmaller kind of acorn, woody within : at the root of thefi; trees is ufually found 
the leniifco, which is generally butaflrrub, and of little other fcrvice' to the Moors than 
to feed their goats. The juice whereof, mingled with other ingredients, is ufed by 
the potters to give a faint colour to their earthenvyare, which they find to enhanfe the 
price, and advance the fale. 

The next remarkable fort of wood is thc^lcarobe, a tree of great ccriollty, and merit- 
ing a larger mue. The alcarobe bears a cod, in quantity and likcncfs much refembling 
the Engliih bean ; the inner fubllance thereof is fweet, and lodgeth hard fmall kernels. 
This fruit is eaten by the Moors of inferior condition, and by all at the feaft A(horah : 
but it is chiefly preferved for tlieir horfes, to whom it is both phyfic and repaft. For 
as a Moor, well ikillcd hi that animal, told me, the fruit of the alcarobe hath two ex- 
cellent properties, to drench, and make their horfes fat. w 

Some have called the fruit locufta, and fuj)pof('d that it was the Baptifl’s food in the 
wildcrncfs : but others conjeflure that St. Matthew’s were only the tops and 

extremiiies of herbs and plants. And there arc alfo fome judicious critics, who 
interpret the Baptifi’s locufts to be a kind of fly or grafiiopper, which in warmer climates 
are very large and many, and were formerly dried and eaten by the inhabitants. But 
they were obferved to yield but fmall iiULrimcnt, and ever thought fitter for medicine 
than aiKviony. I was told (but by a traveller) that in Egypt thefo flies come in fuch 
clouds, that they darken the fley where they appear, and that in a fhort fpace they con- 
fume the fruits of the earth where they are permitted to fall. To jirevem which mif- 
chief he told me that, the people obferving the feafon of their coming, prepare againft 
them, and keeping them from fettling by difeharging guns into the air where they 
are^ difeovered. That thefe locults and grafhoppers were eaten by the barbarous 
nations, may be concluded from the law that made them forbidden meat to the Jews, 
X.evit. xi. £ 2 . 

But to leave the Moor to this fort of flies, whereof he hath no fcardty, there is a 
greater probability that the fruit of the alcardbe is‘thc fame with the prodigal’s ceratia, 

♦ or 
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or huflcs; for it doth excellently accord with their defeription fet down by that gre^t 
intefligence of divinity in his note. B. S. Luke xv. 

In fome parts of this country there is great plenty of w'hite mull^erry tree ^D Ourifhelf 
on purpofe to feed the filk'wonn, a creature that doth afford the curiotij^many de- 
lightful fpeculalions ; but the Moor regards it only for its emolument f .afon of 

the worm being pafl'ed, they feed their cattle with tlic refidue of the in^TOerry leaves. 

The towns of commerci?, atid converfation, have pleafaut orchatHi of orange, 
lemons, and limes, with gardens yJding plenty and variety of fallad. And that 
which maketh their gardens both profitable and d^ligh^ul is, that they arc always fruit- 
ful and retain a refrefliing verdure. And this they effete by keeping the foil conftanily 
in a lemptTate rnoillure ; for the watcr-courfes are fo providently contrived that every 
garden receives it in due proportion, and at a certain hour ; which running among the 
little trenches, affords a very equal and fertile irrigation. 

Befides the fallad ordinary in other countries, they have one fort rarely to be met 
with in Europe, which tlicy call by a word, founding Spanifh lomatos. This grows 
in the common fields, afid when ripe is plucked and eaten with oil : it is ploafant but apt 
to cloy. Barengenas, as in Spain, grow creeping like cucumbers upon the ground j 
thefe are boiled with beef and mutton, and of no vulgar ellinution among the Moors. 

Some Cavtlas (a divilion in the country that much rel'emblesthat of counties in Eng- 
land) have large and fruitful vineyards, and me blqod of the grape, though it be 
utterly prohibited fhmi by Mainlined their pro|.'bet, 3’ct of late, through the licentiouf- 
nefii of the times, it is liberally quaffed by many ‘^k the Moofs. But that they might 
not heroin give offence to the weaker Muffulinen, n./r betray any contempt of the law, 
they are generally cautious in this liberty, and ufe it, as we fay, under the rofe. 

The plants of this country are very obfervable for their variety and ftrangenefs, for 
many are to ba found in Barbary, which cannot be met with in colder climes. And 
fome, which are ufual in other countries, are in this found to differ much from their 
deferiptions in common hcrbals. This I learned from a worthy friend (well read in 
this j»art of nature) wlio had enterpri/.cd, and would doubt lels have finiflicd, a collec- 
tion of Barbary finiples, if liis too early iinmorialiiy and immature death had not de- 
prived the world of that profitable eiideavmur. 

The grain in this dillervs not f rom that in other eountne.s, excepting that here are two 
forts of grain, fcarce well known in other parts of the workl. The one they call l*ha- 
roiik, which is of a leffer fiKC, liungiy and courle, much refembltng, if mn altogether 
the fame, with the Spanifh Panizo, and it h only tliv more l>eggarly Moors that ufe this- 
for bread. The other i.-^ known atuoiig them by ilie name of Tourkta, wliieh is a 
larger body than the former, and yii lds good flour, v hereof bread is ma ie ft”* the 
nobles of the land. As the barley and beans are reaped in Apiil, the wheat hi ?Iay 
and June^ fo is September the ufual feafon for gathering the otlief kinds of bi’e.id 
coni. 

The rains arc to the Moors, what the Nilcfcope is faid to be to the Egyptians, for 
according to their jileiily or Icarcenefs, they are able to foretell the dearth and plenty 
of the year. But there is a fort of rcligionift.s among them, who rneafure the products 
of the earth by the fins of its iidiabitaius, and who divine of the fucceis of their tillage 
from the obfervation of iheir Ramaclati (or Lent) and the due celebrating, of their 
[Eafler] H'ld Seguir, or the little fealt that concludes it. 

If the clouds are fparing in fliowers at feed-time, atid earing, the crop is little lean ; 
and in their beft harvefls, they feldom reap more than will bring about the year, fo 
that the failure cf one crop brings an inevitable dearth upon the land. The Moors 
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ar^ very obferving of the trade rains, (for fo thpy may not improperly be termed,’ 
^ver railing but at fuch a time.) The former rain is called by a word importing blef- 
TOg, and the latter [Tfafon] or Holy-water, of which names I could meet with no other 
rational b^t tradition. ^ ^ 

There^pears but little induftry in the Moors' hufbandry, for their tillage is fo mean, 
that he that fees it may juftly wonder, that the land under fuch fmall improvement 
fhould be fp fmtfuh In moft parts they plough but with two oxen, carelefsiy tied by 
the horns, add in fome Cavilas with a like number of alfes, mu|es, camels, and a bafer 
breed of horfes. The plough turns up no more mould than fulEceth to bury the feed : 
for (fay they) if the furrows fhould be deep, and the drought begin, ere that the com 
hath broken tlhe earth, it would not be'able to force a paffage through the ftiffened clods. 
They ufe no labour to affift the Arbale by manuring it, except, that the order of their 
towns is caft out, not fo much to enrich the glebe, as to keep themfelves cleanly. But this 
painful part of hulhandry is fupplied by the anniverfary burning of the withered grafs 
and ftubble, which ferves to help the foil, and deftroy the vermin, which otherwife, 
efpecially the fcorpion, would render the country very dangerous for habitation. 

When the Moors have reaped their com, they tread it out with oxen, camels, &c» 
and winnow it upon the place where it grows, and then fet the chaff on fire ; in which 
particulars they are an excellent comment upon the like, reflected upon in facred writ, 
luftead of granaries, they have caves bricked or wrought with Hone, called Matamoras, 
in which they repolit their com, W'hore it is preferved from the worm and other ene- 
mies. The ftraw they chop and keep for their horfes ; Ibr although there be abundance 
of herbage, yet no part thereof is cured and preferved for a winter /tore of hay, which 
I impute to the Moors* floth, rather than the needleffncfs of fuch a provifion. 

After I had taken this furvey of what appeared upon the earth by nature, or its 
improver, hufbandry, I found Sufficient inftigations, both by curiofity And reafon, to 
dive into its entrails, which I have been told arre in many places as rich as the beft ores 
can make them. And of this truth there have appeared large fpecimens about Tituan, 
Alcazar, Gheber, &c. And the reafon why the Moors purfuc not fu advantageous 
a temptation, may be charged upon their ignorance, idlenefs, or fear ; as^ in another 
place 1 may have occafion to demonflratc. The commodities of this country bearing 
the name of Mercantil, are chiefly honey, wax, hides, marokins or c6rdavans, dates, 
almonds, coarfe twine, mats of a curious ftraw and workmanftiip, mantles, alheicks, 
and in fome places great ftore of falt-petre. As for the fabulous abundance of gold 
reported to be found in Barbary, 1 leave its legend to the poets. 

CHAP. II. — 0/ the Beajis in Barbary ^ tame and wild. 

Tlf£ furvey flow paffeth one ftair higher, from vegetable to fenfible creatures, 
whereof Bavbary has no lefs plenty than of grafs to maintain them, but looking into 
their flocks and herds, I found the latter more numerous, yet not to that quantity as 
report informed me. And enquiring why the Moors were more for the ftall than the 
fold ; they replied, that cows yielded them more conftant relief than ftieep, and were 
more ready to furnifh out both their tables and purfes. Their horfes are both few and 
mean, and for the moft part much inferior to thofe of other' nations, which at firft 
created my wonder, bccaufe of the great repute the Barbary horfes had obtained in 
moft European countries. But they have a peculiar caft of barbs able to maintain this 
renown, which the Moors carefully preferve, never employing them in low and bafe 
offices, but keep them only for the laddie and military fervice } and to the great eafe 
3 of 
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of their, horfes, the Moors have ftore of caniHs for their forefl; drudgeries. Now the 
camel is a creature of Grange bulk and humour, whofe diet is mean and incredibly 
little; h)r they will travel great joumies under heavy loads, without further si^owaRce 
than the tops of thiltles or any mean herbage. Nor are they lefs abftemio^ln their 
beverage than meat; being fo patient of third, that they travel four days without 
touching water, and then at one drinking take in as much as will ferve them as many 
days more. I he Moor from obfervation hath this general rule concerning camels, viz. 
that thofe which when young drink mud’ and often, are of a degenerate fineage, and 
will never prove ferviceabic. 

There is a prefuiuption that the camels engender backward, but Ali Mulifd, an 
ancient and inquifitivc Moor, would often fwear by the hairs of his chin (an oath that 
he had learned in the time of his being a Have in Spain) that he had much enquired 
after the manner of the camel’s copulation, but could meet with no certain information 
therein ; for (laid he) ihefc creatures are ftrangely baihful in their embraces ; which 
makes them very fecrei in the time of their amours ; and to retire, if polfible, even 
from their keeper’s eye. At the feafon of their coition, both fexes arc very furious,, and 
like their Morel'co mailers, they never forget to revenge the injuries- done them at that 
time. I was told by an Alarb, who had no temptation to abufe my credulity in fucb 
an unconcerning llory, that the macho, or iruile Ccniel, generated with the female 
when Ihe is afleep, and that the female brings tartn in a kind of negligent dumber^ 
But I leave the curious inquifitors of nature to difeovt.r the frailties of this ftory, and 
pafs on to rt mark the docile gentlenefs of the camel, wh' h b evident in their fubmillion, 
kneeling to be loaden and unloaden at the'r driver’s ple-uurc» And we find it reported 
in the hillory of beafts, Jonfon. Hift. Quadrup. that camels have been taught to dance 
exafl mcafures, which is no more (trangc tlian the Ballctto di Cavalli, that not long finer 
graced the nupti^ of a duke of Florence. 

But intending no zoography 1 pafs fron; this and other tame quadrupeds, toobferve 
that Barbary hath all forts of bealls that are called wild t lions, leopards, wolves, foxes,, 
&c., with great plenty of jackals, fo much famed for catering for the lion. They 
ufually hunt in packs, ( pviung with a ilirill yelping noife, and are deferibed to be 
mongrel creaturis, of an equivocal generation, deriving rapacioufnefs from the wolf 
their fire, and cunning from the lux their dam ; they arc very ravenous, eating 
carrion, digging up dead bodies, and will feed upon that wiiich a genuine fox will not 
deigti to tafie. 

Wild boars are no rarity in this diocefe, which the Moors hunt and kill in a manly 
paftime, they being no w'ay fubfervient to ihc trencher, becaufe all forts of fwine’s- 
flelh is forbidden meat by their law. But their Haves, that are Chriftians, have per- 
mifiioo to drefs and eat them, and know from experience that they are very wholelome 
and ftrong'food^ 

But 1 fhall furceafe to travel further among thefe inhofpitable (hlva^, with 
whofe deferiptions natural hifiories are fo largely replenifhed, and therefore I will' 
fimt up, this chapter with this general remark, that Barbary hath variety of all forts 
of bes^s, birds, and ferpents ; the land afibrding. habitations moft iuitable to fuck 
to fo ciable beings* 
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%IHAP. in. — The Di vifion of the Inhabitants, different Manner of Living, their Genius, 

their Entertainment of Foreign Min^iers. 

THE^inily of Noah (feiith the Jcwifli antiquary Flav. Jofepli.) being jealous of a 
fecond durft. not defeend to cultivate the plains, but dwelt upon the talleH: 

mountaiiisi^siill at length. Sent ventured to inhabit the valley’s ; where they lived in a 
clufter, aiio feemed fufpicious of the divine command, bidding them difperfe and 
overfpread the earth, fearing that tliis might be a defign to fcatter them, that they 
might the ijiore cafily be dcitroyed, for which reafon they long time kept together irt 
a clofe neighbourliood. Out of wiiicii Itory nothing is needful here to be colleded, 
but that mountains have ever proved the -refuges of the diftreffed, and the people that 
ilthabited them valued for their antiquity above the reft of the land. Of which truth. 
Barbary yields a pregnant inftance in the divifion of her inhabitants, of which there arc 
two forts known among them, by the ufual names of Alarbes and Banibars. 

The Alarbes are ufuiu.iy by the Europeans ftyled mountaineers, from the place of 
their greuteft roftdencc. And tliefe iliink thcmfclves the elder natives, and therefore 
of the better houfe. They arc not altogether fo civilized as the other, but live more 
rudely and rovingly, ihifting from mountain to mountain according to their exigencies, 
never confining their rambling liuniourr- to any fettled manfion. 'I’hey live- in haimas 
or tents, made of a coarfe hrotvniih cloil , which the women work and weave of the 
bark of pahnitocs iningled with goats’ hair; and thefe itinerary habitations they remove 
from one place to another. In obedience to their fickle humours and cogent neceflities. 
Robbery is their mafter-piece and beft livelihood ; and in this eftate they much glory, 
as coming fo near the condition of Muley Mali umed’s fir ft votaries. About an age 
part they were very numerous, but the late civil wars have made grpat abatements of 
their roufters. < 

'I'he other fort of Moors arc vulgarly called Barabars, but by a dialect Brebers : 
thefe have fixed dw'ellings, and live in nt^ighbourhood ; and finding converfation to be 
ufeful and fafe, affording comfort and profit, they are combined into aldeas'or vil- 
lages, where their cottages are fo difpoled, that there is not any confiderable difpro- 
portion among them in rcfpect of their diftance from the giemma, or church. 

Over thefe Barabars are fuboKdin.nfe governors or almocadcns, to whom they 
pay a dutiful obfervancc. Their vocation is tillage and grazing ; aiid live much after 
the condition of the Labaradores in Spain, the pcafants in France, and the boors in 
Flanders. ' The Barabars of late are grown more numerous than the Alarbes, and for 
feveral years have inhal)ited both the mountains and champaigns. But albeit they have 
taken the hills from the Alarbes, yet they have left them the reproach of robbery, 
though they thcmfelvcs are no novices in that myftery. 

But notw iihftanding their different mode of living, they unite in the general charac- 
ter of body and humour : for they are all of a large ftature, ftrong conftitution, ftately 
carriage, and differing in complexion according to their converfing with the fun .ind 
air. Thofe whom lor ^iftindlion I muft call the gentry, are according to their rules of 
chivalry well Ikillcd in managing of the horfe, and dexterous at the lance, for they 
fcom all toil that is not military, and account no employment fo noble as that of a 
foldier. I hcy agree likewifc in humour, for both are jealous and revengeful. Their 
jealoufy is palpable in their carriage tow'ards their wives, whom they keep in great fub- 
jecTkion and retirement, which makes adultery a ftranger to their beds : nor can it 
rcafonably be otherwife, feeing that the wife is fully affured that the very attempt to 
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liHfer A pleafure, if difcovered, will ccft her ber life. They are likewife iniplAcable^ti 
their hatred) and impatient till th^ have avenged an injury ; for they are taught bj 
their Prophet, that revenge is a virtue. But leaving thefe pallions to the.jj||mcati6n 
of the Morefco law and cultoms, the Moors are guilty of a cenforious fufpici^^wards 
iiirangers, which hath no colour to be excufcd. This I hri); obfervedt in thf^rarriage 
toward Don Diego de Palma, a cavalier of the habit of St. James, who fent to 
compliment Gaylan from His Catholic Majefty, and chancing to Tmile.^ MobrV 
deportment, as not anfwering the ftarcheJnefs of his own nation ; the Moors, who 
were very circumfpeft in oblerving every tittle pf the Don's deportment, were fo 
fagacious as to find in this cafual fmile a derifion of their courifhip, which they left not 
unrevengetl in intriguing his errand. Now it is obfervable, that the Moors are very 
morol'e and abftemious in point of laughter, efteeming thofe who are much thereunto 
addicted, to be fcoriiful and foolifli. 

And now having proinifcd to give an account of tlic Morefco manner of receiving 
public minillers, and finding that they have no folemn and fixed rites ; I conceive the 
defeription of their entertaining the SpaniOi envoy, may ferve for a fpcciinen of thar 
carriage toward all perfons of the like charaftcr : which take as follows, 

'I’he envoy, Don Diego Felippe de Palma, having from Ceuta (a Spanifh garrifon 
on the Barbary eoafl:) advifed Cidi cl Hadcr Ben A!i Gaylan, that he w-as come from 
the crown of Spain on a nicfl'agc to His Excellency (that was Gaylim’s title), and defired 
to know when and where he fhould have permiflion and f?curity to deliver it : Gaylan 
returned hitn anfwcr, concerning the fet day and place j'or the Don’s reception, which 
was according to our ftyle, the tenth of September, in the one thoufand fix hundred 
fixty-tliird year of graccj and at a place equally diftant from Ceuta and J'ituan : where, 
to grace the entrata, Gaylan apjxtinted a parade of the bed horfe of his own cavila, 
•and committed them to the condud of his brother Cidi Tobib Ebn Ali, who marched 
with them from Arzila to Tituan, whither according to appointment, Gaylan’s father- 
in-law, almocadcm of the cavila of Angera, had fent his fons with about fixty of their 
coufins, to join with Tobib, who with many more went to receive the envoy at the 
prefixed lime and place : where the Moors, having paid him their greetings, they all 
marched in this order. 

In the firfl: troop came the two fons of the almocadcm of Angera, with about fixty 
of their kindred, all bravely mounted, and according to their gallantry, richly ac- 
coutred ; thefe, in fevcral rings, exercifed the lancc with lambble agility, the mufic 
of Tituan ftill playing before them. 

In the next rank came Cidi Tobit, attended with about fifty horfe, maintaining a very 
flow march, as if they intended to revic or derule the Spanifh gravity. Next to them rode 
the envoy, Don Diego Felippe de Palma del Habito de Sanjago, with a finglc trmnpet 
founding before him : next came led fix (lately horfes trapped in blue cloth ; after them 
fourteen mules loaden with trunks ; and in the lad place rode the governor of Tituan, 
with the Alarbes mufic tinkling before him, and attended with a large and well 
ordered train. Vad multitudes were flocked thither, having no other bufiuefs but to 
gaze, being drangers to fuch a proceffion. 

In this order was Don Diego conduced to lodgings in Tituan, where he 
courteoufly received the Chridians that came to gtve him the parabien to Barbary, 
And declared a great readinefs to ferve my comrade and myl'clf, witom he knew had 
no other concern in thofe parts, but fecurely to travel and view the country. After 
two days refrclhment at the Moor’s charge, the Don began his march towards Arzila, 
but fiHl: caufed the horfes to be richly trapped, and led in date through the flreets of 
YOL. XV, 30 Tituin; 
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, 3 §it ; ybich being done, they came into a pla’tn a little out of the town, whejre the- 
.iple made a fpacious circle, in which the Morelco c^valleres (hewed |hdr a^re 
lorfemswfo'p, and dexterous darting of the lance ; after which, about fifty negroes 
and began a dance, which they performed with pleafant variety of geitm’e, and 

ftrangew^. "" o ^ 

Tbefe HDorts being finiihed, the envoy advanceth lus journey, and found the ways 
crowded Iw^peftators, invited thither by Gaylan’s politic friends, who defigncd that 
the people^S^ht take notice of the honour done to Cidi £1 Hader, and that his 
iriei^ihip was fought by one of the greateil of Chriilian monarchs. But there were 
many that not fo much to be fpedators, as to reap the fruit of a common report, 
that‘the Doni%ould caft great (lore of realitoes among the poorer Moors. But their hopes 
wei# derived in the rumour of the Spankird’s bounty, who did not herein degenerate 
ffjpm the nature of his nation, which has ever been noted for a backwardnefs to fuch 
hmgnificant profufions. The envoy being fafely arrived at Arzila, he was lodged in an 
apartment of Gaylan*s palace (pardon the word); where 1 leave him to lodge, and eat, 
if poffible, worfe than he did at home. 

The bufinefs and defign of this embafiy met with diverfity of conjedurcs : by fome 
it was fuppofed that Don Diego was fent to folicit larger privileges for the Spaniih 
garrifons on the Barbarian coafi;. Others concluded that the Duke of Medina Ccii, 
envious at the Earl of Tiveot’s fuccefies againft the Moors, and his truce concluded 
with Gaylan, caufed this meffenger (a creature of his own) to be fent with infiruffions, 
to interrupt and difturb the new correfpondence and amity betwixt Xanger and El 
Hader. But to find out the riddle, I ploughed with one of their own heimrs, having 
employed a Moor verfed in public affairs, (and recommended to me by that great 
lover of the Englilh, Cidi Abdelerim Naefis, then chief governor of Tituan,) who from 
the Spaniard’s inquifiiivcnefs after the ftate and condition of Tanger, the number of 
the foldiers, the quantity of the conftant guards, the heighth and ftrength of the walls, 
the fituation and number of the guns ready mounted, &cc. with his defign in a Morefco 
habit to take a narrow view of the whole place, (which in Gaylan's company within 
few days after he performed) filled us with jealoufies that fome mifehief was purpofed 
againff Tanger. And it is very certain, that the fore-mentioned duke had an evil eye 
upon the immortal Tiveot, for the renowned viftories, which, under the moft Chriffian 
King he atchieved againff his nation's intcreft in the Low Countries, which aged 
choler he found highly inflamed by the vidories gained by that indefatigable captain 
over his Morefco neighbours, which inffigated the duke’s fpleen not fo much againft 
Tanger, as its reftorer Tiveot, who being at this time in England, took the advantage 
of his abfcncc to difgracc him (if any fuch thing had been poffible) with his new con- 
federate Gaylan. And acquiefeing in this account of the embaflay, I purfue my 
province in fetting down the exad account of the prefent cuftoms of the Moors. 


CHAP. IV. — The Morefco Compellations^ Reverence to Superiors, Complexion, and 
Converfation of the Women, pious Manner of Salutation and Style. 

I HAVE not found any nation fo rude and barbarous as to be utterly devoid of all 
rites of civility and refped : for l^me tokens of honour and kindnefs, fome terms of 
diftance and familiarity are ufed by the moft uncultivated. And the Moors though 
they are very fparing in compliments, yet they ufe both words and geftures of refpea. 
Towards all fuperiors they indifferently ufe the compellative Cidi, which is as ex- 
tenfive as [[Sir ; J to women of better quality they ufe Lala, fignifying as largely as 
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the^'isi&lie variation ; ibr i giinvi' inclination of .the body, with a putdi^ the rigbjt 
to the heart, nea^ % the forehead, and then killing the two fbreis^,. fingers 
Iffld acrofs the lips, is the eitadell manner of falilting the grandees ; whofe ' 
or. bottom of the veil is kifled by the vulgar. Thofe that* are familiar, 
rank, at their firft meeting llrike hands, but (hake not, and then lift 
lay them to their brehlls. And their greetings are in the fecotid p 
ufing [[Thou] to all from the (lave to ihe King : wherein they obfe 
cuftom. Blit in their iiddreffes to their prince no jienple can teftify morUi figna] token# 
of humblenefs and piety ; for at the entrance into the royal prcfcnce, thy bow their 
bodies to the ground, faying, Sdlam AUtg Alia Enfordek Muley, Peace be to thee, God 
prc’fcrvc King Fulano; and ihel'e words and gtftures are devoutly repeated at every 
pace they advance toward the King. And if any come with petitions theykifstro 
earth when they prefent them to his royal perufal. The like reverences are difeharg^ 
when they depart the prclcnce. But I pals on to view the female Moors, who if 
prol’crvcd from the injuries of the fun and weather, are generally well complexioned, 
full bodied, and of good fyinmctry. Thofe that live in great towns, together with 
the wealthier fort in the country, are inclined to palenefs, which may be imputed to 
their fedentarinefs, or w'ant of motion ; for they feldom IHr abroad, except it be tU 
vifit the lepulchres of their dcceal'ed friends in devotion, to pray for their felicity, and 
in the night time to the baths for health and cleanliiK'fs. As to their Friday-meetings, 
I fhall fpeak of it another chapter. They never Hep without the threlh'old but fo 
clofely veiled that no part is vilible but an eye. Li the ftate of matrimony theii? 
principal ftudy is to pleafe their hulbands, to whom they are taught by their Alcoran 
to bear a dutiful obfcrvancy, and to omit no art that may render them delightful to 
their converfatinn. Thofe hufbands that are able allow their wives negroes or black 
women, to do all the fervile offices in the fiimily ; but yet there is no quality that fits 
idle ; for the chief of the Morefco dames employ their time in fome thrifty houfewifery* 
And this - prevents that cullom of expenfive goffippings, with which in fome nations 
fo many wives arc debauched, and hufbands beggared. And yet the married women 
want not their friendly converfations, for they vifit one another's houfes in token of 
good neighbourhood, but without the company of their hufbands ; no male, though 
he be never fo much a relative, can be admitted into their fociety. And to prevent 
it, fhe that makes the vifit firfl, fends to know whether the hufband be at home : if 
the anfwer be negative, then without further ceremony flie goes firaight to her goffip's 
apartment, where fhe is entertained with a liberality that never injures her hufband i 
who if returning home in the interim of the vifit, is careful to give no interruption, 
but upon notice quickly departs the houfe; yet they give fuch fignals that l\g has 
been there, as are eafily perceived by the vifitant, w'ho thereupon fKortens the vifit, 
otherwife It commonly lafts a whole day. But thefe being offices that are* feldom in 
their returns may juftly be pardoned in their length. 

But forefccing that 1 fhall in another place have occafion to fpeak again of the 
Morefco women, I furceafe to enlarge the paragraph that here concerns them, and 
therefore proceed to view the pious forms ufed by the Moors in their falutations and 
letters. 

And indeed there is none that has had any intimacy with the Moors in this particular, 
but he might obferve a great appearance of piety in all their cuftomary expreffions. 
And this 1 Icarped both from the difeourfe and pradice of thofe with whom 1 journied, 
vi*ho at their fetting out in the morning would with zeal and humility look up to 
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in a fnw voice fav, JSi/millah, that is, In ol^tSod; il .alf|» 

||6ne at the|k*^inninq of any labour or travDI. % they intend #|t' aojd^^ 

emerjfirifed, but in the power and hope t^ihe divine lavottr 
the work or journey is ifhifbed they fay, HaM der illah. Thanks be liiiii 
ich words they deny all aferiptions of fuccefs to thenifelves. *Wfam'they 
' her upon the road, &c. their ^reelings at large is this thankfgiving, El 
^danV tiqsi. i. c. God be praifed that I fee thee well : but in palling by 
j falutation is ufually this prayer, if there be no more but one, Salatu 
ban one, Salnm Slleq ami, iVacc be with thee, o#you. At the hearing 
ftu'cze, they fay, Era ha nig allub, Dios tenga V. M. en juniano^ God be 
yourkcepe^ When one Moor goes to foe another at his iioufe, the firft that receives 
Mar baba, or Welcom'*, which, if repeated thrice, is an undoubted mark 
th‘ey are glail to foe him ; which kind reception he requites with faying, Allah 
h miq, i. e. God pay you. And the like air and genius of devotion and piety is 
obfervable in thofo letters that the Moors write in their own language ; a tafte whereof 
you have in theft* two enfuing, tranflated out of Morefco. 


In the name of Cod gracious and merciful, whofe blefling be upon our 
Lord Mahomed and his family. 

To the mighty, honourable, glorious, and moll excellent Lord and Governor of 

, Tangcr the Earl Tiveot. 

GOD perpetuate Your Excellency’s honour and glory,' and vouchfafe your per- 
feverance in grandeur and felicity. Happinefs unto you with the odours of a glorious 
name, lhall continually breath out their fragrancics, and let God continue and profper 
both you and your ellate agreeable to your wifhes. 

Furthermore, to advife us of your abun4<mt love, and efpecially generofity, there 
came to us the worthy gentlemen your fervants in their Ihip, with the honourable 
commanders of it, the conful and the captain, and they behaved themfelves amongfl: 
us like men, touching your command, which they obferved, and accomplilhed our 
defires according as we expeded in the going forth of our men, they returning home 
to us in health and fafery, fo that we now rc-enjoy their company according to the 
beft of our wifiics. Atid let God in our Head largely reward and recompenfe you, 
who have fo highly obliged us herein. 

Your meflengers ftaid with us for fome days, till we had performed fome of thar 
defires, fo that we feiu along with them two excellent horfes, and of the beft fort 
that liaih been in our time, one whereof was for our own riding, and the other is of 
the fame breed ; Ukewife forty good choice beafts, both bulls and cows, and a flock 
of about fourfeOre flieep, as a prefont to Your Excellency, which out of your grace and 
favour ydu would vouchfafe to accept from us. For the deferts merits of your 
honour, God alone can recompenfe. 

VVe gave alfo to your legates two fpecial horfes and a few cattle as the time permitted, 
and they likewife bought fome horfes as the time ferved, and then departed from U8 
.well coutemed. But we are always with you in that inviolable love and fricndlhip, 
which neither diftance of place nor length of time (hall ever diflfolve. And as fqrouf 
country Barbary, (blelfed be God) all of it that is loyal and .in obedience to 
whether mountains, plains, or cities, you have free paflage into in love and .friendfh^, 
to converfe and trade as you pleafe, and to manage all your aflPairs. And this will 
be of ^reat advantage unto us, if it pleafe God we live, and the genend ts^e the caitle 
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0 t::the port tovm* and the rebeb iieturn wholly to thdr obedience, and tliep *^00 
apologize for u$, or excufe ns in anyf^rvice we can. do you. But w^etjuefl; you 
10 ezcufe us at prefent, as to the reft oryour deiires, being aftured'diat w^l^afe not 
to encounter and fight thufe jenemies which have 4 >roken coi/enant with us, ^|^tb they 
may fhortly (if God pleai'e) return to their allegiance. • 

And we intreat you to grant our fervants, the inhabitants of the p^iffi^ur beft 
affiftance in whatever they lhali have need rf your help and fuppl)^ AAUPP^^tfoevef^ 
of our conf’orts lhali come to you, wc bel’eech you not to be wanrin^iK^your care 
towards them. * k 

But the moll earneft and i^np^rfant bufinefs which concerns us to menjl;^ to you is, 
for a great Ihip to lie at the port between us and the enemy, on purpufe to' cut off all 
reliei by fiiipping from the enemy, and pray let it be haftened with its fraught, pE<>yiffbn, 
and ail other necellanes. This is our cliief bufinefs which we entreat you to acc6mpKj(|^ 
according to our defires. And any of the (hips that fhall come to this port lhali drive 
away wUarfoever merchant Ihips they find there, and feize their goods. For the only 
thing we art* wanting in, and in need of afllftance, is this bufiiKis of the merchants. 
Thus we have given you the full of our defires in what we have written. And let 
God accomplifli all your delires. Farewell. 

Written the third day of the week, being the t\V'''nty-fifth of the month Dulhevil, 
the lall moiuh of the 1073 year of tiie Hegira. 

The fervant of God who trufteth in him Abdalla ebn 
Mahamed ebn Abebeker, Of blelled meinory. 

I'hc fuperfeription. 

To the chief of the nobles, Lord and Governor of Tanger 
the Lari Tiveot, whom God preferve. 


Another Letter. 

IN ihq name of God the greateft of all great ones, whom we worlhip and ferve, 
and none other. 

To the moft excellent Count Tiveot, Captain-General of Tanger, the juft and 
valiant, greeting and defiriiig that he may have health and profperity which we value 
much. 

We received the fervants of Your Excellency in our country, for whom we have 
done what we are able, and have commanded our vefll’ls to guard them to langer. 
The prefent made us by Your Excellency vve kind./ receive. God augment your 
honour and happinefs. 

In all that is required at our hand, let it be upon our head, that we ferve you with 
much wiilingnefs, being that we are made friends we efteem your hnendlhip much. 
My Ton and coui^s greet Your Excellency, defiring God that you may htive he^ltht 
Subferibed Almocadcm Calfiau Shat. 

This Shat is father to one of Gaylan*s wives, numerous in alHances, and reported 
to be an Andalufian, one of the race of the Nioors baniftn d f>pain ; he hath hereditary 
to his family the comm-md of Angera, which is a large cavtla adjoining unto 'l anger. 
And having lodged at this grandee's houfe, 1 tnay frtmi our entertainment there be 
able to give you an account of the Moors’ hofpitaliiy, which differs not in the falhioi)« 
hpwevejr it laay vary in the ftuff* 
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CHAP. V,'^The More/co EntertainmmU Fajbim tf Travellings Hofpitalss Diets Mevt^ 

rence to Qrn, forbidden Meats, 

IN year of falvati9n, 1663, September the iixth, at the going down of the 
fun, wei^e to an aldea, called Angera, at the utmoH; bounds of a mountain of that 
; namC) we impaired to the houfe of Cidi Caffian Shat, whom we found fitting 

at his dodii^'ijl^vironed with about twenty aged Moors of the neighbourhood. Alight- 
ini^^i^m our horfes, we delivered our fegura, or letters of fafe condu£ty to the old 
msm, who>* when he had perufed, returned them with a grave nod, the teftitnony of 
his approbation, and the fignal of our welcome. This done, we were called to a little 
upipr room, which we could not enter till we had put off our fhoes at the threfiiold, 
TOi foP religion, but cleanlinefe, and not to prevent our unhallowing of the floor, but 
j^lfiling the carpets wherewith it was curioully fpread. At the upper end of the room 
was laid a velvet culhion, as large as thofe we ufe in our pulpits, and it denoted the 
moft honourable part of the room. After we had repofed about an hour, there was 
brought in a little oval table, about twenty inches high, which was covered with a 
long piece of narrow linen ; and this ferved for diaper. For the Moors, by their law, 
are forbidden fuch fuperfluous utenfils as napkins, knives, fpoons, &cc . ; their religion, 
laying down this general maxim. That mere neceflkrics are to be provided for : which 
caufed a precife Moor to refufe to drink out of my difh, when he could fup water 
enough out of the hollow of his hand. But this llraitnefs has of late years begun to be 
enlarged, and the prohibition is interpreted to reach no farther than their churchmen, 
and ^ief minifters of juftice ; fo that thofe who are able to provide handfome fur- 
niture for their tables, have a difpenfation which they feem not prone to make ufe of, 
if the humour of the reft may be divined by that of this grandee ; at whofe houfe the 
table was adorned as before, and for fuppqr there was placed upon it an earthen pot 
full of mutton, beef, cabbage, raifins, potatoes, berengenas, &c. all boiled together, 
and extremely hot with dimicuto and garlic, which is their immutable fauce. This 
hodge-podge was in imitation of the Spanifii olla }x>drida, excepting that it v^anted 
bacon, an ingredient fo indifpenfable to the Spanifli olla, that there can Be none with- 
out it, which occafioned this proverb, No fermon without St. Auftin, nor olla without 
bacon : Ny fermon ftn Agojlino, ny olla fin locino. But to proceed in our bill of fare : 
our next courfe was a fingle pullet cloven down the belly, with the four quarters fpread 
out at large, by a way of cookery peculiar to the Moors. And thefe two diflies, with 
ftore of good bread, made up the feaft. Our drink was ftrong wine newly brought 
from the prefs, which ftood by us in a great ftonc jar, with a fort of wooden ladle in 
it, out of which we drank. Our pofture was laying round about the table, according 
to the cuftom of the country. Our company was the fecond fon of this family, a 
debonair Gentile perfon. Having fupped, and folaced ourfelves whh muddy beverage 
and Morefco mufic, we all compofed ourfelves to fleep : about twenty were allotted to 
lodge in this fmall chamber, whereof two were Chriftians, three Jews, and the relb 
Moors : every one made his bed of what he wore ; which made our Englifh conftitu* 
dons to wilh for the morning, which no fooner appeared but we quitted our lodging, 
leaving our entertainer fans adieUs not tarrying to return thanks for his hofpitalityf 
which could incur no di^lcafure, as conforming to the ftyle of the country. And 
thu breviare of Cidi Ct^ian’s hofpitable houfekeeping, is an eflay of the reft ; for the 
Mooib have all one fafhion of living, and their houfes, diet, and apparel vary not, but 
in the nvnter. 


Now 
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No^ that which makes joumeji^g Barbary fo full of ia%ue, is the want .iff 
houfes' of public entertainment (Kke th# venta’s and pofada^s in Spam ; the caboreb 
and hoftidries in France ; and inns in England), whereby the travcllem are ^i^rmned 
to carry their providons with them. The Moons* ufual viaticum are raifinj^arched 
beans, onions, garlic, and (tore of bread. They rely upon the fountair^||r their 
drink, which are kept in great decency and cicanlinefs : at every fountaini;l^^ being 
a diih made pt cork, faftened udth a firing, out of which man and bidili’Mrink for^ 
refrelhment. Many of thcfe fountains arc* provided with a large fmootb'l^^e, where- 
on the Moor, after he has performed his preparative wafhing, celebrates his fallaj^W 
orifons. And the bigots that live near thefe fountains, every day repair tlrither to pay 
their bigotage, or fuperftitious devotions. 

Th<!y ufual I y fhut up their journey at the going down of the fun ; and if there b(||an 
aldea or village at hand, they turn thither for houfe-room, and lodge commo^y in^ 
cottage, as mean as that wherein Ovid’s aged couple entertained the pilgrim god# 
But if it be fuinmer, or the weather lair, then they repair to forae fhady tree, under 
whofe protedion they fleep and cat. If the place be fufpeded for bad neighbours, 
the travel'crs watch by turns, and do the like in places that are troubled with 
wild beads. 

When I faid that the Moors have no houfes of accommodation, it was with excep- 
tion of ihe Almanioras, or chambers maintained by the revenues of the church, built 
on purpofe to receive flrangers of any perfuafion. Thefe houfes afford nothing but 
room to lodge in j but if it happen that travellers are in want of meat, the villagers are 
ready to fupply them. The alfaqui, or prieft of the place, hath infpedion and 
fuperintcndcncy of thefe hofpitals. The Moors have likcwife peculiar places, refembling 
the Infirmaf«'ries or Lazarettos in other nati<ms, for thofe that fall Tick in their 
journies, whom they treat with a laudable care, till they either recover or die : and if the 
infirm die, not leaving wherewith to bury him, there is care taken for his funeral, and a 
Mulato, or fome bafer Moor, is appointed to beg the alms of the place to defray the 
expence of the ftranger’s interment. In thefe almamoras, the ftranger is per- 
mitted' to flay till the weather and his health difpofe him for his journey : but they 
repine at his abode, wheq it is not urged by neceffity. 

In later years, every town of traffic hath erefted a fort of inns, called Alfandacfa, 
which affords nothing but houfe-room for man and bcaft, the market yielding pro- 
vifion for both. Thofe that farm thefe fandachs, cannot exaft above a blankii a night 
both for man and bcaff, which is in fterling money about two-pence. The horfes 
lodging colling equally with his riders. 

Thefe fandachs were at firft Iniilt by the wealthier fort of Moors, who dying in a 
pious humour, gave them to the giamma or church, to hallow, fay the Mordfeo Rab- 
bles, the filthy lucre raifed by their employment. However, the giamma has its 
revenues greatly augmented by fuch donations. And whatever was the defigii of their 
inffitution, we find them of late under a great degeneracy, being little better than 
tjpling lliops, where the Moors quaff the fruit of the vine. But that which herein moft 
nifed my admiration, was to ice the incomes of thefe fandachs, appropriated to the 
maintenance of the alfaquis or priefts, and that that holy order, having the difpofal 
of fuch houfes, ffiould not fee them under a more rcgijlar adminiffration. 

But to go from thefe public houfes to view the Mc>ors in their private roofs, I find 
them in their careffes frugal without parfimonioufnefs, and placing no charader of 
good houfe-keeping in abundance of viands. They have two dilhes in lingular effeem, 
the chief whereof cufculsbu^ which is made of water and flour, or grated bread, boiled 

into 
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into a confiftence, 'iBto which they put butter, kitchen-ftufiT: and this Ihef eat 

il^iihout fpoons ; for when it is ready, everyone admitted to tafte it, dives into it 
with his Band, ;j^nd dancing it in his fift till itrbelfcap^mto a ball and cooled, then 
carts it into his mouth. The other dirt) is khown by the name of jpiil6w, ‘ vulgarly 
pronounced plaw, and it ,is the fame with that which I faid has fo near a refemblance 
with the j^anirt) olla podrida. Befides thefe tw'o dirties, the Moors of a better allay 
make thei^ibreakfarts of bonudlos, or finall loaves boiled in oil, which they eat with 
fugar or lumey* 

,,|Ehe country Moors feed much on milk, which they are by their law forbidden to 
taue, if it 'has been touched by a dog. ’I’hey have ftore of cheefe, but very coarfe and 
homely. And as for their butter, we may fufpeft their cleanlinefs in making it ; for they 
chtj^n it in a fiieep or goat Ikin, drefled or fitted for that office, which they fhake between 

a eir mnds. 

^But not much delighted with their dzury-houfe, I leave it to obferve their reve- 
rence to bread and com, which is both great and general ; for from the throne to the 
plough, if any fee a crumb of the one, or a grain of the other cart out or fcattcred, he 
rtoops to take it up, kilfeth it, piifs it to his forehead, and looking up, faith, Dili an^ It 
is from God j and then gives it to the firft creature that will eat it. 


CHAP. VI. — ■ Of the Morcfco Giammas, or Churches : their Foundation^ Confecration^ 

Manner of SirueJure^ Subordination. 

ALL religions in their firft model and conrtitution have' had fome lefs intelligible 
articles and things of a remoter fignificaiion, mingled with their eaficr doftrines and 
more obvious inftitutions. And there has ever been found a catholic agreement, 
not only in the main article of the Deity, but alfo in feme folemn manner of his wor- 
ftiip. Upon which confideration there were, ritual circuinftances eftablifhed, for the 
more decent celebration of religious rainiftefs. In the number of which ritual circuin- 
rtances, 1 efteem a dedicated place, feparate time, folemn aQiions, prefeript fornis, and 
above all a diftinfl order of perfons, by whom the exterior religion is to be officiated, 
and to whom for the power and facrednefs of their function there hive ever been 
decreed convenient obfervances and revenues. How deternlinate the Alcoran is in 
thefe particulars, falls not within the compafs of thefe remarks, but it is evident to thofe 
that attentively read it, that the author thereof feems not in any thing to be definitive. 
But whatever the mind was of that importor concerning the mentioned rites, we find 
his fedaries have in all their dominions made provifion for folemnity in their worlhip ; 
being guided thereunto either by the more larting and regular principles of reafon, or 
in imitation of fome people of another perfuafion, which they efteemed wife and 
deUbtratc. Nor can Mahumed be blamed for not leaving decretals in the rites of 
worlliip, hecaufe their nature is of fo great an indifferency, that no religion doth 
acknowledge them td be determined in every particular by any law, mei'iting, or 
ufurping, the title divine : neither is there any thing in themfelves to make them origi; 
Daily neceffary. 

And therefore, without enquiring into the motives by which the Moore or others have 
•been induced to the ufage of the acccrtTorics of religion, I only obferve that the Mooi^ 
are not therein defective j having churches, prierts, times, revenues, &c. appropilate fb 
the Pivine adoration. 

I fhall begin with their giammas, mofehs, or churches, in which this country 
4 d>ounds, and to which the Moors perform a great revei^ce and liberality, never 

furtenng 
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fuffenng them to b6 profaned, nor to want a competent ftock to keep them in repi^. 
The manner obferved in the ere3ion of a new giamma is orderly and laudable, which 
is thus: when a conliderable number pf people have agreed and refolved to fettle 
together in neighbourhood-, they feek out a piece of ground convenient foi^heir pur* 
pole, which by mutual confent is divided, every family being allowed' fu^deiit room 
whereof to rear an habitation. This done, their next care is to fet apart a ..^ot of earth 
for the foundation of their giamma, with great regard that it Have noi confiderabld' 
inequality of dillance from their fevcral habitations. After they have thus framed their 
defign, the giamma is hrit built, to which holy wprk all ages, fexes, and qualitlte of 
perfons contribute their labours gratis, every one valuing it for a peculiar felicity and 
honour to have his hands and fhoulders W'earied in fuch a facred employment. The 
fabric or giamma being fmifhed, they dedicate it to no patronage but the public ^or- 
fhip, nor ufe any otiter ceremony of confccration, but only choofe one that is abl&itp 
read the Alcoran, whom they accompany to the new giamma, where fome parcerDf 
their law is read, and their liillas, or offices performed, and from that time it is ac- 
counted a holy place. Arid the giamma being thi^ raifed to its full ftature, every 
family begins a cottage for iifelf, and when they are built, they feek for an alfaqui, or 
priefl, to officiate i;i their new church, with whom they agree for a yearly penfion. 

But we mull rciiraiu this cuftom of building churches to the Barabars who have 
fixed manfions ; for tlu; Aliirbs who retain no ‘place of conllant habitation, have for 
their giamma a large u.-nt Handing exactly in the middle of their dwclling-te;nts, whither 
they refort at canonicail Iiours to their orifons, in wlri'-h they* are conTbririable to the 
other Moors. 

The gi-ammas do all agree in the fafliion of ftrufture ; being all long and generally 
narrow, not running into aifles, nor branching into chapels and quires. Their fituation 
is call and weft, .without any windows at all, nor have their gi-ammas doors but on the 
north fide. [[They are without the too cafy accommodations of feats, pews, or benches.]] 
The floor of the giamma is handfomcly matted, and fo are the walls about two feet 
high. If the roof be large and weighty it is fupported with pillars, among which hang 
the lamps, which are kept burning all the night. 

Every giamma has a turret, on whofe top is placed a crefeent, or half moon (a 
Mahumedan cognizance): from this turret the almudcn,or fexton, with a loud voice in- 
vites the people to prayers, which fupplics the forbidden ufo of bells. The Moors keep 
their giaramas in a very reverend decency, never permitting any dilapidations. None 
are vouchfaf’ed to enter them but the males of their own religion, which makes it dan- 
gerous for Chriftians or Jews to look within them ; yet if this happens they think not 
the holy place to be thereby any way dcfecraled. But this fignal refpe^ to them 
churches renders not their devotions clfewhcre performed to be invalid ; yet if pof- 
fible they never fail to be at their giainmas, attributing much to the’ftatary prayers 
made in the church. 

In greater towns there arc . many giaimpas : in Tituan fifteen, in Alcazar iriore, hi 
Arzila five, and in Fez feven hundred ; among wdiich there is a fubordination,'^ for 
the Giamma Gheber, or great giamma, being the cathedral, or mother-church, com- 
mands the reft, and Ls the cure of the alcalib, or chief prieft. To the Giamma Gheber 
«11 the other giammas conform in the hour of public offices, and though all the reft 
are hung with lamps, yet this has one of a peculiar fhape and quantity, called Ettouria, 
or the mafter-lamp, in teftimony of the church's prelacy. 
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CHAP. VII . — Of the Morefco Prkfts^ their E^ication^ Orders^ Office^ Reverence of the 
Pricjl, Revenue^ the Jhnudni, Penalties for Abfence from the Gidmmas. 

ITIE Moors have at t!iiN- day nofcbools of feience, like the European univer/ities and 
c(’l!eqcs ; wkicli may be a \nain rcafon of ihtir growing ftupidity and barbarifm ; for 
thcwai'i either of leiliuo, or lack of opportunity to fhidy arts and fciences, bccaule 
their whole time is ipg^nt in gaining whereon to live, through a deficiency whereof the 
poUteft nations will loon degenerate into ignoraiicc and rulticity. As for the college 
called Amarodoch in Fez (wdiofe (iruiflurc coft King Aba Henen 480,000 crowns, 
and which has been fo ainpiv celebraied for the concinnity of its building, delightful- 
nels of file ■’•11J5 carved nx'f, Mofiic arches and brazen gates), it is now wholly defti- 
tutc of Itudcnis. And if tlu' Moors were not careful to keep up great ftore of petty 
fidtuols iliey would loon decay and fi ll into a total illiteraturc. In ihefo petty fchools 
the alfaqui, or priefl., takes in the firft rudiments of his leaniing, without any poflibility 
of climbing higher than to w'rite and read ; and if a youth be found towardly and 
capacious, and bearing a good affe^^ion to the priefthood, when he has arrived to the 
firft I'orm in the fch.ool, he is removed thence, and placed with one of the heft learned 
alfaquis in the tow'U, or cavila where the fchool is kept. And this now' tutor inftrufts 
his pupU to read the Alcoran with perfptcuity, and to underftand the principal points it 
contains : the tutor likcwife informs him of all the rites of the giamina, which being 
both few and cafy, arc quickly obtained j and when the fcholar is deemed competent 
both for age and learning to be a prieft, then his inftirutor calls two or three alfaquis 
more to examine the candidate, who being found deferving, they grant him toftimonials 
of his W'illingnefs and abilities to be an alfaqui ; and this is all the education and or- 
ders which 1 could obferve tq be beftowed upon their priefts. But it is very remark- 
able, that among the Moors none are admitted to this holy dignity but fuch as are of 
a competent age, and married ; for the form'er they render this reafon, a novice ought 
rot to be; admitted to the priefthood ; but 1 conceive that their jealoufy, with which 
they are notv/i'ioufly gifted, is the fiitcft account can be given of the latter. 

The Moors fuffer no giamma to be vacant, becaufe they elleem an alfaqui to be alto- 
gether neceffary to exterior religion ; and that common perfons, or the laity, perform- 
ing the folemii offices cf religion, doth make them common. For holy riles are no 
more to be difpenfed by all, than the fecular laws ; and though all men have common 
intereft both in religion and the laws, yet all cannot be adminiilers of either ; and upon 
this confideration, that in the combinations and communions of men religion cannot 
fubfift without fome to guide, officiate, and preferibe the miniftcries thereof, ihc Moors 
are diligent to provide an alfaqui for every giamma, that there may be no vacancy nor 
omifTw^n in the fervice. 

To the alfaqui the lay Moors pay a fignal reverence, giving him the more honour- 
able hand and place. They plough his ground, drefs his vineyard, reap-his corn, &c., 
to t^e end that by no fecular cares he may be interrupted in his funftion ; and by this 
1 am guided to look into the office of the alfaqui, which is firft, to preferve the 
giamma in decency, and to provide that the ftrufture be not dilapfed, and that the lamps 
and mates be duly fupplled. But the prieft never puts his hand to any fervile work, 
having thofe under him upon whom all the drudgery is difeharged. 

TTie fecond pari of the alfaqui’s office is to infpedl the inftitution of the children ; to 
which purpofe he hath ufually under him one that is fit for the toil, and referves to him- 
felf no more but the examination of the children’s proficiency, which he doth once a 
week; and thofe whom he finds remifs receive his corre6fion, but the diligent the 
* 3 marks 
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marks of his apprQbation. They have no free fchools, but pay a Weekly falary to thofe 
whom the alfaqui doth appoint to leach, for none can b( a fchoolmaubr withoi^t'his 
licence and approof. t* 

His next care is to take noti^p whoabfent themfelves from the giamipa, hiving power 
at his own difcretion to punifh whomfocver he obfervcs to be therein dejypquent. He 
is very vigilant to aflift the fick, whom dying he accompanies • to the gr^i^e. If there 
happen any difagreement among the neighbours, the alfaqui mediates a ^reconcilement, 
but if the quarrel exceeds ill language, and be concerrung memn and tuu|ii> he is not 
permitted to intermeddle. • 

If the alfaqui dillike h’s cure, he hath liberty bf removal, being not confined to any 
parochial giamma above a year, and he feldom contra-cls for a longer fpace. And for 
that time he is the fuperintendent of the mofquc, out ol whofe rents he defrays all the 
charges for reparations, &c., taking the furplufage for himfclf. 

And now the remark palTeth to the revenues of the giamma, which chiefly arife fitom 
the donatives of the dead. In foino placi-s the incotiu;s are very large, in all comfort- 
able ; for the Moors overcift? a great benevolence to places dedicatcjd to religion : whtTC- 
by they reproach many ilyled t'hrillirins, who cafia^de the lealt Iheaf for the tenth, and 
who are I'o far from enlarging the church’s patrimony, that they are ready to devour 
the pitiful remainder that Iho Itill enjoys. 

MuK-y Mahumed, in his third commandment, enjoins his Mul'almitn liberality, and 
alms-tieods, which proceeding from goods hc'neftly gotten are, according to the Alcoran, 
meritorious of Parailife. i le likewife prefers priva-.e alms before the pliblic, and de- 
clares the devil to be an implacable enemy againfl this exprefiion of mercy. And indeed 
there are many fuch pious dodrincs in the Alcoran, but they are hut as fo many good 
ears of corn in a good field of taros, or as fo many finglc grains loft in a heap of chaff : 
it having been the fubtilry of the old ferpent in all ages to gild over hispoifonous pills, 
and to blend tJ\ith with falfchood, that the latter might be embraced for the fake of the 
former. Befules it is an ancient miliake to linuk, that truth and falfehood are of too 
great a .contrariety and dilhmce to mingle and concor})ordtc ; which makes many, when 
they. have found fomo truth in doctrine, to conclude no falfehood to be joined with it. > 
And thofe truths which are difperfed up and down in Mahutned’s law, being evident 
to its profeffors, make them credulous of the wluJe fyftetn. And though they are 
zealous for all the precepts, yet for none more than that which concerns alms-deeds ; for 
they have their afliorah, which is an auniverfary h ilival w’hcreat they beftow a certain 
quantity of their fubllance upon the poor. Hut the greatdi hoimties are towards the 
giamma, to which every one at his death leaves a poriioti of his eftate, by which me- 
thod the giatnma has conliderable endowments, which are under a continual i.npro.e- 
ment, aiid made capable ol no manner ol alienation. 

'J’o every giamma there belongs an almudcii, or a kind of fexton, whofeT)ffice is 
to call the people to church at the hours of prayer ; which he doth from the top of the 
turret, (mentioned above) crying with a voice articulate and Iriud, lllab Gbebir^ God is 
the great; and fometimes, LailUib La Mabunud Rijtil alld.f There is but one God, and 
Mahumed the mellenger of God. And rhefe wr)rds thcalmuden pronounceth at every 
corner of the turret, beginning at the call, and ending at the point that looks towards 
Media; by which they fignily, that all the corners of the world Ihould look towards 
Media in worlhipping the Deity, that i.s, be Mahumedans. 

The next office of the almudcn is to open the doors of the giamma, to trim the 
lamps, and keep the niatis in repair and deanlinefs. He alfo informs the alfaqui, who 
hath an inherent power to punilh thofe w'ho can Ihow no good rcafon of their abfence. 
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But the penalty is very tolerable, being no more than five or fix pqunds of cufcufiow, 
whkh the offender brings to the giamraa, where it is eaten by the prieft and the 
affably. ,YNonc arc found to offend therein through contem{X or wilfulnefs, nor yet 
through thfe purfuancc of their jileafures ; for there fo ftrift an obfervance of the 
church-ferv^, that the hufband will leave the fociety of his wife to be there, if he 
licars the al™dcn fpeaking the invitatory. The laft branch of the almuden’s office 
is to difniifs me peqnle, which he doth at the end of the falla, or orifons, in the fame 
vvf»rds that he called ||^cm together. And now' before I clofe up this chapter, I cannot, 
ipes^ll^g of their cccU-fiaftic. penance, but obferve that the Moors have no fuch 
thin^ as excommunication, fo that they are for no crime debarred the giamma j but, 
on the contrary, the greateft muld inflided by the prieft is for their abfence, above 
three times in twenty-four hours, from that holy place. 

CHAP. VJII. — Of ibe Morcfco fit Times of Prayer. The Preparation^ Entrance into, 
and Dcportr,:e7ii in the Giamma. Church Mafic. 

THE Moors’ feafon of prayers returns five times in twenty-four hours, or a natui^ 
day : the firft is, alowilic (hah, an^ comes about noon ; the fecond they call ailahiric 
lull, which is about three o’clock in the afternoon ; the third atelthah aser, at the 
going down of the fun ; the fourth alarbcc aflia, a little within night ; the laft, alham- 
fah magnib, which is in winter a little before day. At every aifcmbling the prayers 
are the fame, except that at the ailahiric luli they repeat the la ilia gheber but thrice. 
The Moors eltcem the prayers made in the giamma to be of ‘the greateft efficacy, and 
therefore all endeavour to perform them there; but thofe who cannot repair thither, 
do difeharge this duty where the foletnn hours find them. 

In their addreffes to thefe holy celebrations the Moors ufe great tokens of reverence, 
being very punctual in fitting themfelves for the giamma. Their general preparative 
confifts in wafliing ; which is fuch a ncccffary right, that without its obfervaiion it is 
impoffiblc to be of their religion. And U is notorious to all acquainted with the Ma- 
humedan inftitutes, that waftiing is a great part of that law ; nor need this create any 
man’s wonder, feeing that all the Mufahnim of the Alcoran ufe waihing in a myftic 
fignification of internal purity, and that the foul receives the benefit of their corporeal 
lavors. None among them return from natural evacuations, but they walh the parts 
liable to defilement; nor will any, who isa virtuolb in the ceremonies, ear with unwafhed 
hands ; which at firft I interpreted a more civil cleanlinefs, becaufc they ufe . no 
knives, &c., but tear their viands in pieces with tlieir fingers, but upon farther ferutiny 
I perceived it to be reckoned by the fuperftiiiofi among the atlions of religion. 

In places where they have hot baths, (which are in few places wanting) they ufe 
them after concqbinate and all improvident pollutions ; but their greateft exadiiefs in 
waffiing is ;at their going to prayer. Then every part where nature difinudens her 
excretions is warily cleanfed, and the other parts alfo which are more egregioufly 
obnoxious to pollution. If any Moor, after he has waffied at home, in his way to 
the giamma chance but to belch, he dares not enter the holy roof until he has ufed 
the lotion ; and therefore in the foundation of a giamma, great care is taken that it 
may ftand near fome fpring, or receptacle of water, that thofe who come to the church 
may be provided with that element in cafe of any contingent defilement, without the 
trouble of returning home to wafti. 

When they come to the door of the giamma, every one puts off his (hoes at the 
threlhold, wd then eaters with a flow pace, ereft body, and eyes balhfully looking 
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tovt'ards heaven : in this pofture they advance direflly to the fouth fide of the 
and th^ always make their prayers toward that point, becaufe in ail their devolKns 
they arc commanded to make them toward Media. While they are in the giamma 
none dare openly to yawn, couffh, walk, dilcourfe, fpit, fcratch his head or face, but if 
.any ha§ need but to wipe his lips, he doth it unfeen, covCrrng his coud^nance with 
his alhc'ic, which is a loofc garment generally worn by the Moors. 

And by thefc reverences in their carriage toward holy plac^ and performances, 
they are taught to upbraid the Chrii'lians, whofe behaviour at facred folenu^ies 
feme of the Moors have obferved to be of a fur ditl’erent character. And iims I 
Icariird from a Moor who had unluckily been in England to make the animad- 
verfion, with whom when I dil'courfed about this point, he told me with anger and 
indignation in hi.s looks, that it was a ftiame to lee women, dogs, and dirty Ihoes, 
brought into a place faercil to God’s worlhip, and that men fhould walk and difeourfe 
In a mof(]ue, as in a public borCa or exchange, and that thc'y fiiould have chairs there 
to fit in with as much larciybus eafe as at home ; which with other actions of the like 
in-overence he zealoully repeated to reproach the Chriltian ; and indeed I was not 
iurniflicd with arguineius to (nor could in confcience) excufe any coiulderablc part of 
his aniinadvf rfion : only 1 told him, that as for the exclufion of women IVom the 
public ofitcfs of the luofque, it was a doctrine of the Alcoran, grounded upon conceits 
ol imperfection peculiar to that fox, which are not fo far to be owned, as for them to 
cxcUnlo the females from the means of their chiefeft felicity. Befides, this excommu- 
uion of women was an a'*ticle of intorefl and policy, and which Mainlined adopted 
into his religion on purpofe to compleafe the Jew, wno at this day begins his public 
prayer wiih a tliankfgiving to God, fpu uu k hho mu^cr^ that he did net make him a 
woman, a creatun? not allowed to ferve liim in the fynagogue ; and that feeing we 
wanteil n albns which moved the Moors to this pradlice, we could incur no fcandal 
by its rejcbllon. As for his t^bjofting our bringing dogs into the church, 1 told him 
It was an uiicoinr Jy and irreverend permiiTton, and wholly abhorred by knowing 
Chriftians j that tiicre w'as a proviiion made againff it, and that it had been his ill hap 
to look into a.church where the I’anclloii in that particular met with a remifs execution. 
Next, as to our having feats in the molljue (for I was to jpeak in his own dialed), and 
lo fit at fotne parts of divine fervice, cuftom and innocent convenience were all that 
any one could pretend to hallow it. But as for wa iking in the churcli in time of 
divine fcrvice, or therein at any time to tiifeourfe of fi cular concennnenrs, that it wa.? 
only the praflicc of profane and ill'difciplincd minds, flie inifearriage of tftc rude, 
contrary to the rule, and a certain argunit;nt of a relaxed difcipiiuo and neg’igenf 
fupermtendant. 

Piidct hiCC opprobn<7>-—‘ • * 

But I return lo the giamraa, whither the alfdqui comes not till a confiderablc number 
of the people are afl'einbled j who in the prieft’s abfence fpend their time in a devout 
repctiiiou of the fallah, a word that fignifies the whole form of their prayers. And 
^vhen the alfaqui is come, he advanceih flraight to the fouth fide of the mofque, and 
the people fall orderly into ranks behind him. Upon this the priefl begins the prayer, 
in a voice moderately elevated, which the people humbly repeat after him. At the 
pronouncing of Illah el ^hcbit\ that is, God is the great, they all ufe an elevation both ’ 
of liands and eyes to heaven : at the name of Mecha, they all kifs the ground ; but 
when they mention Mulcy Mahumed, and the mercies he procures them, they fall 
prcftiate, and upon the fudden, in a kind of rapture, re-alTume an erefl. When the 
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prieft Jiath repeated La illab Mahumed re/ul allah four times, the almuden difmifleth 
th1||>eople ; and when they leave the giamma, the alfaqui goes hr A, as a token of 
his prelacy above the people. Their fallah or fervice is very fhort, for if it took up 
any confiderable time, the frequency of its return would take up moft of their leifure, 
and thereby be a fenhhle impediment to their temporal vocations. 4 ^. 

In the clofure of this chapter, I thought to have fjrokcn fomctliing of the Morefco 
mufic in the mofque, but this 1 found to be a delightful jmocc of devotion, wherein 
they feem to be very ignorant. I have been told, that in former time they had in 
ev^ giamma fome lay-perfohs that underftood the cadences of the Alcoran, and 
which could fmg it in its original metre, which inufl needs be very iiarfh Iiarmony, if 
any at all, iu regard of the incapacity that is in tltc Alcoran language- to fall into fyllabical 
meafures and tunable proportions, ficfidcs, the Moors have very liar fli and fawing 
voices, as they will have caufe to obferve w'ho have had their car.', grated with their 
amorous fonnets, in which all are wont to exprefs their fweetell and heft moving 
accents. 

CHAP. IX.— -O/" the Morefco Church Government. The Alcaliby or Hi^h Pricjl. The 

InJlruBion of the Women. Forms of Prayer. Charms compofed by the Marabilos or 

Marabouts. Sabbaoth, its Injlitution^ Celebration. 

SOME have laid it down for a great reach in Muley Malmmcd, that he referved 
the church governinetit to himfclf and his fucceffors ; wjiich is (till vilible iti the 
Grand Seignior and the Sophi ; for albeit the one hath a mufti, and the other a 
muftard-diiii to infpeft the ecclefiaftic affairs, and to be as the oracular interpreters of 
the Mahumedau law, yet their eleftioii is incommunicably in thcmfelves. And albeit 
that thefc principal churchmen arc had in fo great cAeem wirh their princes, that 
their decifions are fcarce ever contradicled by them, yet when their determinations are 
not confiftent with the intcroft of the public, thele great oracles arc diliniffed, and 
others introduced, who arc not fo fcrupuluus in their leniences. By which it is 
evident, that the Mahumedan princes arc in effect the heads of tlie church, and chief 
expofitors of religion. But not much of this can be obllrved in the Moors’ church 
government, who have in every cavila (or county) an alcaiib, or high priefl, in w'hofe 
nomination the fecular power doth not at all interpofe, for he is chol’eii out of, and 
by the alfaquis, over whom he is invefted with a powder, whereby he is enabled to 
depofe, or otherwife chaAife the offending clergy. Immediately upon this arch pricA’s 
election, he is pofl'efTed of the giamma gheber, or great church : wherein upon every 
Friday he expounds fome text of liie Alcoran, unto which excrcife he always goes 
acccL'npanied wirh the chief perfonages of the neighbourhood ; and being entered 
the church, he immediately afeends the albambar (which is a bench about five Aeps 
from the* ground) with a tall Aaff in his hand, wherewith he often beats upon the 
bench to exprefs his zeal, and to awaken the people to a more fignal attention to what 
he then delivers. This clifeourfe, homily, expolition, or fermon, exceeds not an hout 
and a quarter in length, and is delivered exactly by heart. And when it is ended, the 
almuden diffolves the congregation, and the alcaiib returns to his houfe accompanied 
with the chief of the place, and in his paflage he receives the cuAotnary tokens of 
rfifped from the people. And whatever fome curfory review of this country tell us 
of the other priefis making ferinons to the people, yet having with fome diligence 
made enquiry into this particular, 1 found that the office of preaching was peculiar to 
the alcalio, or chief prieA, and that no fermons were celebrated at any other church, 
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but at the giamma gheber, (that which I may Englifh the < athedral.) This eminent 
church'inan is feldom feen in public, but ht this exercife ; for to make himfelf^c 
more reverenced he affefts retirement, fpending his hours in the ftudy of the Alcoran, 
and in refolving fuch cafes as -the laity prefent him, who eftcem his refolutions infallible; 
and this, with a careful infpeftion into the deportment of» the inferior clergy, doth 
conllitutc the office and government of t! e alcalib. As for his revenues, they are 
fuitable to his condition ; and as to his liie, it is auftere and referved, he aftbfting a 
peculiar gravity in all his carriage. Every alcalib has his diflin^ diocefe, out of which 
he has no power, lo that the alcalib of Beni-Aros hath 'nothing to do in Miiikcl, for 
every one is abfolute in his own cavila. 

At the public inftruftions of the giamma none are prefent but the males, for the 
women, as 1 faid, arc denied admiflion into the alfembly, yet are not wholly deflitute 
of the means of being taught religion : for upon every Friday they repair to the houfe 
of the alfaqui, where his wife is bound to inftruil them : but her lectures ufually 
concern good houfewifery, and how they fliould demean thcmfelves to their huibands, 
in obedience and lubmiflion, and to live in ])cacc with their fellow-wives. All the 
while the women arc at ihc pried ’s houfe, he is not to return home, nor flir out of 
the giaimna, bur hath his meat brought him thither. But for what reafon the priefl 
fhould be under this reflraint, I leave any ore t:) imagine, who has heard of the 
Morefco jcaloufy. But now in cafe the priefl. has no wife, who feldom wants four ; 
or that by any indifpofition flu- is not able to perform <his office, then it is difeharged 
by fome aged matron of the place ; and for a further Jii .ilemcnt of the women’s being 
debarred of the giamma, their hufbauds repeat unto them fuch IcfTous as they have 
heard there; and this is all that on this account 1 could obferve of the Moors’ 
women. 

Muley Mahumed ftyled prayer the key of Paradife, and the pillar of religion, that 
he miglit the better recommend its pradice to his converts, who generally maintain fo 
careful a performance of this duty, that no fecular bufinefs can detain them from, nor 
any thing divert them at, their devotion. I once endi avoured to culled their prayers 
into an' order, ^ the better lo take a diftind view of this pillar of their religion, but I 
found them reduced to no certain form extraded out of the Alcoran, but were a col- 
ledion of fome incoherent feiitenccs magnifying the power and mercy of (jrod. Tlieir 
firft prayer, or rather their creed, is ilial which iho almudcn proclaims with a loud 
voice, when he calls the people to the mofque ; as there is but one God, and Mahu- 
med his meflenger ; and this admits of no variation. The fccond prayer is the firft 
chapter of the Alcoran, wherein there is fome difference according to irauflations (in 
which the Alcoran hath been very unhappy) ; but thofc which I have feen in Lath , 
Spanilh, afid French, agree in this traduction of the chapter. . 

In the name of God, gracious and merciful, King of the Day of Juiigment : thou 
art he whom we adore : it is from thee that we require help : guide us in the right 
way, in the way of thole with whom thou art pleafed, againft whom thou art not 
angry, and we fhall not go aftray. I'his prayer is repeated with the former, after the 
fame manner asthePapifts repeat their Pater-nofter with the Ave-Maria ; for the Moors 
have their tefferse precariae, or their beads, wherewith they number their prayers. 
And the whole corona or rofary confifls of ninetv-eight, which the devoti, or relk 
gioufly afleded, carry always about them. They have a culfom to repeat often 
together the firft words of the prayer, which they conclude to be a great ad of 
charity, as fupplying by this repetition the defaults of fuch as are retnifs in this 
dut). 
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In the name of Ood, merciful and gracious, is the proeme of every chapter in the 
Alcoran, and were the iirft: words that Mhhumed is faid to have fpoken when he came 
out of his epileptic fits, which he made the people believe were trances. And with 
the fame words the Mahumedan doctors begin all their difeourfes; and the letters 
written in Morcfco language, if the pen-men are precife, are likewife introduced in 
the fame form. There is a learned man, that tells of a prayer among the Mahu- 
medans, which is tailed The Prayer of Jefus the Son of Mary, ending thus. And let not 
fuch an one bear rule over me, that will have no pity upon me, for thy mercy fake, 
Oflhou moll merciful. But having diligently enquired, I could not find that the pre- 
fent Moors have any fuch licaiiy in tiioir ufes. There are few who arc able to read, 
that w'ant manuals of private licvotiojis, which are compofed by the moi-abitos, or 
morabouts, and are indeed rather to be termed charms, than prayers. Now thefe 
morabitos, or morabouts, ai*e a fort of Allrbes which are fkilled, or fo pretend to be, 
in the law of Mahuined, fevere in their converfation, bearing a great oltentation of 
fanftity, pretending to propltcfy, or prediftions. They compofc all forts of charms, 
to which the Moor is fo addicted, that he has one for every occafion : I have fcc:i a 
whole book thereof, containing fome for ihe child-bearing women, to facilitate their 
travail ; fome for the paffenger, to guide him in tlie way ; foine for the foldi(,-r ; .and 
one for the horfe, which in much in the fervico of the faddle : this they hang under 
the bead’s neck, and believe liiat it kocj>s him from being blind, or dim-lighted. 
They have likewile fpells to keep tut^ircatile iieahliy, and make them fruitful, all 
compofed by the mor'abouts and prielts j the latter, of latcj, being iriuch given to this 
fort of corapofures. 

And now from thefe fitort notices of the giarmna and its appendages, I pafs to fpeak 
of the Morefeu Sabbaoth. 'I’hat the fifth day of the week is the weekly feftival of the 
Mahumedans, to diftinguilh ihenr from the Jew, who keeps the dxth, according to 
our account, and from the Chriftlan who.obfcrvcs the feventh, is known unto every 
one that knows any thing of this fubjeft. About the inftitution of this Sabbaoth, 
variety of opinions may be met with : for fome derive its original from the veneration 
Mahumed bore to the new moon, whicii is faid to h ive appeared on Finday, the fame 
day he began his impollure ; and in memory of fo happ an abodement, he fer apart 
this for folcmn worfliip. 'J'iiere is another conjecture which fetcheth its inditution 
from fome heathen rites paid on- this day to Venus, whole name Friday bears. But 
there is little ground of this opinion, further titan it may well fuit with the genius of 
Mahumedifm to have a day lacred to the goddefs of carnality. But that opinion 
herein feems bed to agree with the chronicles of Mahumed, which makes his efcape 
from the confpiracy of the nobles of Mecha, to have been the occafion of this Sabbaoth, 
front which deliverance the Mahumedan* hegira had its original and name. And in 
this Mahumeu undoubtedly imitated the ancient ChVidians, who took, their sras from 
fome notable perfecutions. But whatever was the original of this Sabbaoth, I obferved 
that it has no groat marks of reverence above other days : for on it the Moors go 
to plough, hold their markets, open Ihops, and omit little of their ordinaries, fo that i 
mud rctraft my calling of it a Sabbaoth. 

They indeed on this day have an expofition at the glamma gheber, and on it they 
ppt on their whited alheics, drefs their locks, and are feen in their bed accoutrements. 
The women likewife on this day vifit the fcpulchres, and drew the graves of their 
deccafed friends with green boughs and herbs : and this is all that 1 have been able to 
remark upon this fubjed. 
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CHAP. X. — Of ihe Morefco Judicatory^ Cd-uf Minijler of Jujiice^ Rule and Manner 
of Procefs, Tejlimony upon Oath, Recovery of Debts, Punijlmient of Forgers of 
Writings. • 

THE Moors have no judicatories, or public houfes vvliere thpy^ aflTcmble about 
judicial controverfics ; neither have they any mercenary advocates, or profefled law- 
yers, but all is decided by an alcaddcc, who is appoint/?d by the fupremc ruler to- bc 
the mitiifter of juftice in the cavila and town where he lives. Now every cavila hath 
a peculiar alcaddce, from whom they cannot appeal to any other but alcadde gheber, 
or the chief of thefe juftices, who is appointed to receive fuch appeals, and is in 
conflaiu attendance upon the King, or chief governor. But it is not permitted to ufe 
thele appeals, except in caufes which are fuppofed to be too difficult for the decifion 
of the local alcaddees ; and when the matter is of that importance that the parties are 
unwilling to acquiefee in the folitary fentcnce of one fingle alcaddce. 

Thefe jufticiaries take no Hate of retirement, nor do they weary out the poor clients 
w'ith tetlious attendances ; but to fignify the facility of accefs, and their rcadinefs to 
relieve and fuccour the opprelfed, thefe alcaddees lit in the gates of the city, or fome 
t>pcn and public place, to hear and determine a! I cafes that arc brought before them. 
And albi.-it that this manner of doing juftice he con'ormable to the cuflom of the 
greaieft and bed antiquity, as alfo very fignificative of »;pen andjcloar dealing; ; yet the 
Moor renders another reafm thereof, and that it is to void all fufpicion and jealoufy 
of corrupt carriage in the alcaddce with the female plaintiffs that folicit him for 
divorces. 

Every one of thefe local alcaddees has two afleffors, who in abllrufer pleas allift hint 
with their counfejs; but the chief employment of thefe fidefmen, is to copy out the 
fentences <d’ the alcaddce, and to draw up all the contrads that come to be confirmed 
by him ; for there is no bargain efteeined legal and authentic, till it be certified under 
the hand and feal of the Uipical alcaddcc. 

The Moors, as all other Mahumedans, acknowledge the Alcoran to be the immut- 
able rule both of civil juHice and religion, and therefore according to the letter and 
interpretation (hereof, the alcaddec frames all his definitions and judgments. Here 
is no intriguing the plea with refolutions, cafes, precedents, rijports, moth-eaten 
ftatutes, &c. ; but every thing is determined according to the fre/li circ urn fiances of 
the lad, and the proof r)f what is alledgcd. 'I’Jie tefiimony of two men, if they arc 
of known fobriety, is fufticient to make good the allegaticu ; but there muft be f .'elve 
to ratify it, if their converfation be fufpected; for the Moors believe, that amongfi 
twelve men as much honefty may be met with as will equal what can bp found in any 
two. If any alfaqui or prieft be introduced to give evidence to the depending conteft, 
his bare affirmative or negative depofition is of validity to put a period to the difpute, 
and the alcaddec fuperfedes ail enquiry, when the prieft hath declared the fiate of 
the caufe : and in this, as in all other infiances, they give a reverend eftimation to 
their priefts, whofe prefence fecures the civil difquifitions a great veneration with the 
many. 

In taking the tefiimony of a Moor upon oath, the fervant of the alcaddce carries the 
deponent to the giainma or tnoflque, where in the prefence of the alcaddee he fwcars 
by that holy place, that he will declare all what he knows concerning the matter, to 
'vhich he is to give evidence. But oaths are never adminifiered to any in another 
man's cafe, but fuch as are fufpeded perfons, and they are ufually numbered among 
vot. XV. 31 the 
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the rognes and faithlefs, who have no credit without them ; befides it is never per-- 
mitted for a man to fwear in his own .cafe, but for want of winieffes, or when the 
accufation is of that nature, that the impeached cannot otherwifo receive purgation. 
As for the Chriftlan and Jew, they arc fuifered to give tcftiniony according to the rites 
and cuftoms of their own religions ; but the Moors tire not forward to jHit them upon 
this trial, as doubting that fear of punifliment Ihould tempt them to perjury, and thofe 
who arc thereunto accefiary (according to the Morcfco principle) are involved in the 
guilt. * . 

In pleas of debt, it is required rliat the reality of the debt be firfl: manifefl, which 
being done br*fore the alcaddee, he fignlfies it to the alinocadcin of the cavila where 
the debtor lives, who upon his fignification commands a pi efent payinenr to be ntade j 
but if the debtor refuff' or be unable to give the creditor {‘aii.srac’lion, the ulmocadeiu 
remits him to the aihab’s,or prifon, (which is always near the almocade:;!’.; ijeide) where 
he Hays till bailed thence by fufiicicut fiiretics, or pcrlbnaily [>a\s the dic l->t. 

And to fecurc their courts of jullice from interfering, or clalhing I'ue v.iili another; 
ihe alcaddee of one cavila may not intermeddle with any thing that is trani'acted in 
another, but every one moves orderly in his own fjdiero, and confiiic-s lii^; proceeilings 
W'ithin the punftual limits of his afllgncd jurllUiclion. And that herein there might be 
no collufion', covin, or impofture, civry alcaddee has his privy feal, wlterewiih he 
firms the centraft, or other iliiegs that pais under Iiis hand. And the leal is ufually 
engraven with the name of the alcaddee, and place of his oflicc. And yet ni'tuirh- 
llanding this care to prevent, they have the villany of forging deals, w hich is done 
by fonic il.iilcd in the alcaddee’s office. But upon deteftion he that produces the 
forged paper is immediately imprifoned, and remains w'ithout Itopc <.'f cnlargcniwit, 
till he declares the forger, and after that the alcaddee puts upon him a pecuniary 
mulct ; but he deals much more feverely with the principal in his forgery, who for the 
firft conviction receives a lliarp reprimand from the alcadde'e, and after that the 
almocadeiit is ordered to burn his houfe ; but if he be found to repeat his offence, the 
forger dies vithout mercy, which juil rigour fccures them from the mifehiefs of 
counterfeit writings to the nn-judice of another’s right. So that this is a villany through 
the whole world condignly punifficd ; and by our own laws, a fecond forgery of deeds 
concerning another’s land after a former conviction, is felony. 


CHAP. XI. — The Morefco Pumjlomcnu of Fornicaiion^ Adultery, Thievery, Retalia- 
tion, Murder, Bribery, Ufury, Alcaddee* s Revenue, Opinion of the Jcjus. ■ 

IN the Morefco catalogue of crimes, adultery and fornication are found in the fir/l 
comfiia, whofo difference in the Moors* opinion may be colle6k*d from their penalties. 
For adultery, it is always capital, infomuch that without regard of any eminence or 
quality, the convict thcreol is certainly ftoned to death, which is done with moft 
notorious circumllnnces. For firlt the day of execution is publifhed, then the criminal 
is brought to the Calvary, where buried up to the naval in a mat mora, or a pit digged 
for that purpofi*, every one prefent caffs one ftone, and no more at him, faying, this 
is for thy lUth.y tnmfgrcfiion of the law ; but if the adulterous be perfons of condition, 
their friends have licence to difpatch them privily, to prevent the Open reproach to 
their family. 

In the punifhing fornication they are lefs rigorous, as finding the mifchief thereof 
not to be 'of fo large a derivation, as that of adultery. And if the pcrlbns couvided 
of this unchaftity are in the ftate of cmlibate, they are only chaffifed with fcourges : 

but 
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Tjut if cither be mamed, or under matrimonial contrad, death is the certain penance. 
But the Moors are ifO lefs folemn in whipping the foniicator, than in ftoning the 
adulterer. I'or on Friday, after the arch prieft has ended his lecture, the offender, if 
a man, is placed at the great door of the giamma gueber, or cathedral church, naked 
down to the middle, and in the prefence of the congregation receives an hundred 
ftripc'R on his back from an officer apptdntcd for that purpofe, who has a certain 
number of blankeh.'s (or Morcfco twopeiices,) for bis fcrvice ; thc’Moors as they pafs 
by the chaftlfed, ufe thefe deprecatory words, Allah JJflrni min had El ham, i. c. God 
deliver me from this wicked fellow’. The woipan wlio bath been |viirtner in the 
filihiiujfs, fufferi; her punilbment in the night, when flic is vvhipt through the flrccts, 
but with more feverity than the man, becaufe tltc Moors fuppofc the fetnalo to be of a 
predominant allurement in fuel: unclean commixtures. 

'J’lie Moors who live in a roving condition are much addicted to thievery, againffc 
whicij the alcaddc'e proceeds by thefe flops of ptuiifliment : for the firff theft the con- 
vid is publicly whipt in the alfouck or market ; for the fecond, he lofeth his hand ; 
for the third theft he may truly be faid to die without mercy. For the Moors ol}fervc 
Caligula’s levc-rify in making the offender cxquifitely fenfihle of Itis death, which 
they iiiflid. /.yainfl the day of the thief’s cxci ution, the youth of the place are 
adveriil'ed to prepare their inllrumcnts of blood, whicii are little dry canes, made in 
the fafhioij of darts, accurately fltarp pointed, thefe they hurl at the naked body of the 
malefador, till liis whole Ikiii be /truck therewith ful' of holes, and w'hen they find 
him linking under the torture, they drag and hang hi. up by* the heels upon a gate, 
or the like, wheri; he breathes out his lafl in torments, and being dead he is Joathfoniely 
expofed to ilie birds of prey. 

In bodily injuries they obferve the law of retaliation, as an eye for an eve, a tooth 



that he is willing either freely to forgive the injury, or to accept fo much money in full 
iTpaif. 

And however the municipal laws of fomc countries put a vaff difference between 
murder and man-flaughter, as appears in their dcliiied puniflnnents, yet in Barbary all 
homicide, or killing of a man by a man, is capital. 

And the Moors nave herein two conceffions. The one is to licenfe the next kindred 
of the llain, to take money for his blood of him that fnili it. I'he other to permit the 
relations of the murdered to kill the murderer, witliour any judicial procedure, if be 
bo not already in fafe cuflody j which is no more than a purfuance of tliat pofit'oii, 
Revenge is no fin. Of this there hajipened a famous iufiance, not many months, before 
1 left Barbary, an account whereof, as it was given me by my old friend *Cidi Alii Mulud 
Ben Ali, take as follows. 

AMoorofTarp not far from Tituan having his brother treacheroufly murdered 
by one of the vicinage, undeitook to purfue the fugitive murderer, with defign to 
avenge his relation’s blood, and coming to Alca’/:cr Ghebcr, he was informed that the 

had put on a 
upon which the 
defign purpofed to perform the 
lame pilgrimage ; but being come to hlorocco, he overtook and lodged with the 
murderer in the pilgrims’ hofpital, where carl/ the next morning he flew him j where- 
upon being apprehended and examined upon the frefh circumftances of the faft, he 
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Droduced a ccrti^cate'^undcr the hand of the alcaddee of the place where he lived, that 
his brother was flaiii, and that he had undertaken to avenge his death, the murderer 
being ilod, and likewife wfwered them, that that was the homicide whom he had 
killed, whereupon he was fet at liberty, and the corpfe left to his difoofal, to 
wliich giving a decent interment, he returned borne to receive the praifes of his 
gallantry. ,■ 

But to return fo the alcaddee, whom 1 fliall here only obferve in his revenue and 
office ; as to the former it is very confiderable, for lie figns not a paper without a fee ; 
and as to the latter it is very Honourable and careful, for all civil affairs pafs through 
his hands, and he daily tits attending on all qualities of perk)ns without varying his 
refpeft to any. If he be corrupt in this charge, the alcaddee gueber, upon mature 
convidfion, turns him out of office, which is his extrenieft penalty. 

But indeed the niiniflers of yuftice have no opportunity to be collufive, as being free 
from the great allurenumt of dealing falfely, for bribery is not known amongft them. 
Ufury (which 1 promifed to intimate in this chapter) is totally forbidden by their law ; 
for Mahumed hath made it an irremiffable tin, and the ufurer in as bad a condiiion as 
the devil, leaving him neither will nor hope to be faved. 

Yet notwithftanding the feverity of the law, and the fuppotition of this crime ; tlie- 
Moors have a cuffom which much favours it ; for he that borrows money of another 
wherewith to traffic and gain, gives the lender an equal Ihare of the profits, and in cafe 
the borrower lofe the whole principal, he is obliged to make it good to him that lends 
it, but if only part be* loft, the remainder is employed to regain it."^ And it is ufual 
with the lender to forbear the borrower, till be perceives him fraudulent, carelcfs, or 
unfortunate. 

And becaufc the fin of ufury is fo notonous among the Jews, the Meyrs believe 
that for it they are opprefled of God, and live exiles from their owt^ Canaan. But it 
is eafy to obferve a fort of antipathy between thefe people, notwithftanding that they 
are conjoined in neighbourhood, commerce, and in very many rites both civil and 
religious. But the contempt is reciprocal ; for if the Moor by way of proverb fay. 
As deceitful as a Jew, the Jew repay.s, As unbelieving as a Moor. And this enmity 
I remarked in a Barabar of my acquaintance, who obferving the Jews very much 
frequent my lodging, he very roundly reproved that converfation, and angrily toM 
me, that the Jews were boni to cheat both the Moor and the Chriftiah, that he was 
aflured that they were not defeended of Adam, but that they were breed of the bone 
of a dead beaft, and when he conjedured iny incredulity of his ridiculous ftory, by my 
fmiliog thereat, he told me in angry zeal, that he would pledge his head for the truth 
of his alTertion whereupon I demanding what he conceived of thole Jew's who turned 
Moofs, he anfwered that there was fuch efficacy in their religion that made all thofe 
good who cmbi'aced it. 

CHAP. XII. — T/je Morc/co Opinion of Marriage, Manner of wooing. Marriage Solemnity, 
carrying home the Bride, of bring Wedding Fcaji. 

THA'r marriage is honourable among all men, if it were not a truth dropt from an 
iufpired pen, might be proved by induction, and the cecumcnical content of all 
natioms, which pretend to any fettled rites in religion or policy. As for Mahumed, 
he had matrimony in fo peculiar an ellim^on, that he made it the fccond of his si^ht 
precepts, and enjO ned tv^ry lubjtd; oldtis law to marry in the vigour of his age, makmg 
the predominant end thereof, the propagation and maintenance of his fed. He like- 
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trife tpld them that chaflc celibate was impoHible, and that thofe whd pretended to Uve 
therein, werejuftly to be ful'pefted for unclean converfation. And hence perhaps it 
conies to pafs, that the Moors (who are the Puritans in Mahuinctifin,) are fo generally 
obfervant of this commandment ; for few among them are found to live out of the ftate 
of wedlock, if they are able to purciiafe a wife. But liiany* are not very prone to take 
all the liberty in marrying indulged them by their Prophet ; for albeit he permits them 
plurality of wives, yet there are feveral families that for many ages Iiave confined them- 
fclvt's to one : and I have met with thole who abhor that hlthy pofition fathered upon 
Muhumed, that the more they are fpiritual, thq mure liberty and abilities they hare 
to be carnal. 

Unto the perfons that are to be married there is no converfation permitted till the 
knot be tied, fo that both parties take one the other upon trull, and the man perchance 
never fees the woman till they be brought to the bride*chamber ; a cuftotii that would 
be very hardly digelted.by the Utopians, who think it very unreafonable that a man 
fliould take a wile with )ofs feruliny than he doth his hovfe, and that he Ibould bring 
one to be the perpetual partner of his life, with lefs inl’ormation than he doth a horfe to 
his liable, which he may part with the next day. 

But tile comriver of the New Atlantis finds all thefe inconveniences avoidable by the 
culloin 1)1 Betifalem : where (faiili he) near every town there is a couple of pools (which 
they call Adam and Kve’s pools) ; in thefe it is pennitted to one of the friends of the 
man, another of the woniar, to fee them fevorally boi'i naked. And the Moors have a 
cuftotn not much differing from this of Beiifalem, for ^pon the'defign of marriage two 
of the man’s female friends, who have lived long enough in wedlock to underlland its 
perquifm s, are appointed to view the intended bride, and to give the fuitor an account 
of her bodily accomplifliments and defidls, which is exadly entered .in the contrafl, 
and if any infirmity be concealed for which the hulband afterward diflikes her, he may 
put her away ; and this makes them very cautious to omit nothing in the fearch or 
report ; but there is no fuch examination puffed upon the man, becaufe he is daily ex- 
poled to a free confurc. 

If ihis inc|uifition be puffed with fatisfaftion, then they proceed to frame the 
articles of marriage, which is always done by the nearell friends or relations of the 
parties to be contradlcd. And when they have finilhed them, they are brought to the 
alcuddec to be confirmed under his hand and feal ; for unlefs the bargain be thus rati- 
fied, the woman in cafe of her hufband’s death, or her own divorce, caiuiot recover 
the portion that was promifed her, or rather the price that was to be paid for her by 
the man ; for 1 fuppofe that few are ignorant of the Morefco cullom of buying their 
wives. When the paper containing the bargain has jjafll-d the alcadde'e, it is carried tc 
the alfaqui, who having perufed and declared his approbation of its contents, he bids 
the man take home the woman when he plcafeth to be his wife; and ‘this is all that.is 
done by the prielt in this, according to their ellimate. 

And after this fhort difpatch of wooing, contrad, and marriage, the bridegroom's 
next cotifultation is with his own convenience in order to fetch home his bride : in 
which the warm clime fuffers him not to be tedious. But herein he is obliged to 
obferve the appointed times; for neither all weeks in the year, nor all days in the week, 
nor all hours in the day, are free for tliis folemniiy. For the taking home the bride' is 
altogether prohibited during their Ramadan, or Lent : the like prohibition reacheth unto 
the Tuefdays, Wednefdays, and Fridays of every week, and on the canonical or regular 
days the afternoon and evening are the accuftomary hours. At the time when 
marriage is celebrated, they uie all poffible figiufications of joy and hofpitality and it 
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is the cuftom for the friends of the married to contribute fomething to grace their 
nuptials. Therefore if the married pair live both in the fame town, then at their fet 
time the bridegroom goes attended with his neareft kindred, who coming to the 
lodgings of the bride are not lUffered to go in, but wait at the door till the Negroes, 
which the hufband hath* bought or borrowed for that day, bring the bride from 
her chamber umler a canopy of alheicks, and place her in an almaria, or clofc chair 
(mucli refembling a tubVwhich they cover with fcarfs and ribbonvS. And in this 
manner ftie is borne throu^ the ftreeLs by Cliriftians that are caj);ives, and for want 
of rbefe by Negroes, or by a meaner fort of Whites. When they begin their march 
from the bride's houfe to the bridegroota’s, tlie mafic, colours, ami drums pafs in the 
firfl raiik; next to them go fome ancient women, w'ho have been a long fpace married, 
all clofely veiled ; immediate next after the alrnaria, or bride-cliair, march thole who 
carry the clothes and prefents of the bride, which have been made her by her friends, 
who follow iaimcdiately after in a regular difpoiition. When they are come to the 
bridegroom’s, the chair being lighieJ, the Negroes take out the bride, and under a 
canoj>y of allieicks conduct her to her apartment, w'here file is received by Ibme aged 
matrons, who iullrudt her in the important ofliccs of a good wife, and the rules of that 
relation, but they are wary of betraying any dii'enuraging feverity, and therefore inter- 
mit their documents by tafling thg good cheer provided for tlieir entertainnienf. 
While the bride is thus carefiing the matrons, and receiving their maternal counfcls, 
the bridegroom enterpnins his comrades, fcalting them witli the belt ^cufculfow, and 
brific wines, if their over I’crupuloufnefs debar tliom not the /:lieerl'iilnefs of that beve- 
rage. Kut the bridegroom is not licenfed for that time to drink freely of any flrong 
liquor, for rcafons not worth the mentioning. 

In the interim of this enterttiinment, the bachelors mtikc a kind of olTering to their 
w'edded companion; in which they obferve this method : the bridegrpom placet h him- 
felt upon a little low feat, behind him Hand two Negroes bending his head moderately 
back ; then come the bachelors, who cover the bridegroom's forehead and brow with 
metacalcs (or finglo coins of gold) and blaukeies, accorviing to their aflection and 
ability : and as they lay them oa, the Negroes Ifroke them olT into a bafm fet for that 
purpofc in the bridegroom’s Lip, who all the while Ihuts his eyes. The Negroes likc- 
wife call every one by name w ho oiler, faying FuL’no (or fuch an one) lays on fo much, 
God enlarge his life and riches. And this continues till all ilie bachelors have been 
at the corban. About eight of the clock the company breaks up, with refolution to 
rcaficmble the next morn; and when they are gone, the bridegroom vifits the bride^ 
whom lie undrefi'es with In's own hands, lirfi; taking off her oimaments, then untieing 
her drawers, and in every point prepares her for his bed ; none being admitted to afiilt, 
or to be prelcnt at this ollic ’. And this they fay he doth, in fignification that flic is 
wholly and only at his uifpcdal. 

Some conocidos, or Intiniate afibclatcs of the bridegroom, flay behind the roll of the 
■company to congratulate the sirf!: plcarures of his nvarriago. l*’or about midnight ha 
leaves liis bride to manifeit unto his felect companions the evidences of her virginity, 
by traditional argumcnis autlicnnc wiili tin? Moors. J. his good nctvs they all celebrate 
with incrcalo of joliuy ; and now' they venture to warm the bridegroom with his own 
fires, and cnd':avour to return him to his bride crowned with his own vino. But if fh'^ 
yield not thefcstcfinnomes of virginity, it is in his power to put her to death, or other- 
wife to difpofe ol^ her as he plcafetli. I'br they efteem that the moft unpardonable fort 
■cif cozenage, which takes a man’s lelf and his money for that which is inipofiible to be 
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made good. And thofe women are accounted cgregioufly impudent, who confcious of 
their own failures dare put thcmfelves upon this adventure. 

}>ut if for this injury he returns her to her Irieruis, jfhc meets with that rigour at their 
hancis which, fhe might cafior have undergone from her hulband ; for all her cou/ins 
tliink thcrafoivcs diflionourod in the debauchery of their KUifvvoman, which they im- 
agine cannot be expiated but cither by death or foiite more durable purgatory. And 
by rc‘.a:bn of tills juft feverity, the Morefco lamfels are ver^autlous*of their behaviour, 
a.'id I'c.irco in half an age hath any one been convict of thwBeiinqucncy ; however, the 
man is circuinipe-ft not to oniit ihe ordeal. • 

When the hridegrooni and bride have refrofi^'^if themfelv -s apart \vlth their choice 
conVjXUiions, all are ihlinini.tl till the next day, when thefeftiv.il is re-afiumr d, and iaft;; 
n conli-iorable lime; liiO v,(-d..iin-: fcafl of the pooreft continuing a week ; and for 
this time the n.a\\'-ir..;rried man ha > a privilege to Le abfeiit from the mofque v ithoiu- ft ar 
of malci. borne grandeev. arc ne.t fecn abroad, from the day of their t-.edding till 
they can (iiew the ' I • 'as; ll'.er.'t !' in their ;ir::is : but thcic r:re bound to isave a cil- 
pcrn'aiion from fhe aiiachi i'or tiieir ablenec irom the mofque, and to obilrvc the times 
f'i pr.ayer m their ciiaMbe: 


ClfAP. XIII. — Of ihs Moi'cfco Pr,Jy^ai!:y^ Cri!i^'>h',iuiy;Cy Divorce^ for ‘U'lat RirfonSf 

in ich.it Cn/is ,7 7 ^r/ku d. 

THAT the Muley Mah’.”'':d might tlu' better com;.' thi* loofe humours of his 
firlt feCtaries, he made his religion to coarain matiy carr.ai indulgences, denying nothing 
to believers ol’ hi' doclrine, thru had any ('■. nfthlc compliance u lih their brutal tifledions. 
And of this we meet with an example in his ci'iiceifion of polygamy and concubinage j 
for firft; he granted to every prof fti>r of Iiis religion the liberty of inari’ylng four wives j 
he likevvife tauglit that they migh! take a.s oniiy concubines as th.ry were able to main- 
tain, but in this alfo the more illuininaLed Moors confine tliemlelves to one of their 
own peridafion, eftceming coiicubinaie wiiii iinidcls (under which name all are com- 
prised that profefs not Mahumaiihii) to be an uiicxorable uncleamu rs. As for poly- 
gamy it is looked upon avS a divine infl-iture, and whoa any objoe'e againft it, the Moors 
vindicate it by the frequent examples and nni'- erfal culi^.-rns thereof, in the patriarchs 
and worthies of the Hebrew world. And 1 could ii'oer with none who afiertcii plu- 
rality of wives upon politic confideratioii!., a-, ti.rt itvvas convenient for fhe propagation 
of -the empire, incrcafc of people, and cnlargtuu nt r.f du-ir religion; but that it pro- 
ceeded from God, was ufed by the hoiicii .7 his fi.rvants, and the economy of the 
old law'. 

When the inconvenience of thefe plurality is objccl. d, and that their economic'-: 
cannot but be much difordered, by rcafon of the inquietudes and Writes tlfti will 
inevitably arife among fuinany f ji.-.ale co-rivals for one man’s aftedion ; th»y toll von 
that this is a difeafe whole remedy is td' a very eafy procurement, by reafon of that 
. abfolutc dominion which tlie hulband h:ith over his w'ives, whom, if they prove dif- 
agrecing, he coniines to their feveral apartments, without* allowing them any further 
converfation among themfelve; than tlnii their fouety at meals affords them. And if 
this will not cure the ur.pcaccable hunuHir, then divorce proves an infallible receipt ; 
of which-givc me leave to give this brief account. 

When the v.'oinau finds herreU aggrieved, by her hulband, or any of her fellow 
wives, her only reparation and i'ucconr is to feek a divorce. And in this cafe flie has 
libcity to addrefs herfclf to the alc 'ddee, who has the folc power of diflblving, as well 
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as of tympf, tlic knot of matrimony. And when the woman has declared her con- 
dition, and fpread Ijefore the alcaddee the reafons upon which (he grounds her defire 
of divorce, thi? alcaddee prefentiy fends for the hulliand, and examines him concerning 
the verity of the complaint brought againfl: him by his wife ; if he deny it, then the 
matter is decided by the voice of the neighbours ; but if the hufband have a wilUng- 
Tiefs to be quit of his wife, then he need but confefs that whereof he is accuied, and 
the alcaddee tears ^n piece^he bill of their marriage which he had confirmed, declares 
the marriage void, atid ce*es the divorce under his feal ; and from hcncc forward 
they are both at liberty for new nuptials ; from which the woman is bound to abftain 
till it be apparent that fhe is not impregnate by her laft hufband, who is flill obli^icd to 
provide for the iffue that flie fhall bring into the world five months after the divorce ; 
but if Ihe cannot tarry fo long, then the alcabla or midwife, has her in examination, 
who is bound to retuni a juft and true report, upon pain of being ftoned to death. 
The Moi>rs call the divorce and widows by the fame word, and enjoin them the fame 
laws of fecond marriage. 

.1 he chief caufes of divorce on the woman’s part are either difquict and froward 
carriage to the family, efpecially when fhe will not live in amicable Ibciery with the 
fharers of the fame bed ; or when fhe is uiipileafing to her conjugal embraces, or^ when 
Ihe will not endure his familiarity with his women flaves. But if fhe be found guilty 
of adultery, the injury is too great for divorce to repair, and in this cafe lln> is f'olely 
left to the pleafure of her hufbaud, who has abrolutc; power both to be her judge and 
exeauioner; and albeft the Moors are not fparing in the rc,yenge of their kindred’s 
death, yet they applaud the hufltand who kills their kiufwomen, whom he has cer- 
tainly found treacherous to his bed. 

The occafions of divorce on the hufband’s fide are his refufal of paying his wife 
mairital due, or Ibme other fort of unkind ileportmcnt. But after all the wife’s com- 
plaints, the hufliand is at liberty to reiain or, put her away ; and he may at any time 
divorce his wife, in cafe he will make good the marriage contract. 

It is ufually faid, that the wives feck for divorce when their hufbands deal unnatu- 
rally with them ; and albeit this is faid to be clone with a great deal of modefty, the 
crime being fignificxl by the turnitig tip of a fhoe ; yet in Barbary examples of this 
kind are very unufual, for the Moors abhor the vill my, believing that it is not in man’s 
nature to be fo prepofterous ; and that it was at firft the malicious invention of feme 
vile and impudent ftrumpet. 

1 he children which are begot before divorce follow not the woman, but are left to 
the hufband’s charge. And tt is obfervable that the Morcfco women feidom prove 
unfruitful; for in a town of above twelve hundred married women, it was reckoned for 
* rarity that there was one died barren. But the wife, different from the Jewifh 
cuftom, fuffers \io diflionour for her fterility, and if the huftiand takes a fecond wife 
who provt's alfo chiidlefs, the hufband bears the imputation. Mahunied in the fourth 
chapter of his Alcoran, advifeth the hufband whofc wife is barren to fwear by her belly, 
and aflerts it a means to m^ke her conceive. A devotion which, as I have been told, 
1 C ftill in ultt among the Alarbes, but quite worn out of fafhion with the other 
Moors. 

^In thenurfing of children the mother abhors that unnatural pride of fuckiing them 
with other breafts, while her own are fufficient for that affedbionutc fervice. And to 
Aew that there is fomething more than common kindnefs in this particular, the Em- 
prefe herfelf is obliged for the firft feven days to give her child fuck. 


And 
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And* now, before 1 difmifs this remark, I cannot but acquaint you with all tjie 
material ceremonies of the fecond, third, and fourth marriages. Every former wife 
upon the introduftion of another, lives feven days deprived of all manner of fociety 
with her hufband, who for that time devotes himfelf entirely to his laft bride; whom 
on the feventh day after marriage he folemnly brings int > rfie acquaintance and fellow- 
Ibip of his other wives, whofe brows the laft married is bound to kifs, and tells them that 
they arc not to be angry that their holy law hath entitled Iwr to a (hare in his afteclion 
as large as any of theirs. The hufband iikewife exhorts TOem all to reciprocal kind- 
neffes, affuring them that without fraud, or any partiality, he intends to divide himfelf 
among them. 

Now that which feerns moft nearly to concern the wives, and proves the greateft 
and moft incentive of ihc'ir wrath is their hufband's liberty of taking as many coucu> 
bines as he lifts ; which tor the moft part are blacks, the Moors doting much on that 
Spanifh faying. In negra ticne turmentina cn ella. But thofe. that keep concubine flaves, 
are not permitted to afTociato w'ith them in the night, and if any of them bear their 
patrons children, flic thereupon receives her liberty, and the child is coheir with thofe 
begot in wedlock. 


CHill*. XIV. — Of the More/co Admijjhn of P-enc^ados^ Circwncifion, Impofition of 

Ntimcsy Surnames, 

EVERY religion has had ftill fome rites appropriu' d to the admifOon of fuch as 
undertook its profeflion, and by which they were charadierized and diftinguifhed* 
C’onceming this the author of Mahumatifm was much diftraded, not knowing what 
inaugurating ceremony to ordain. Ilis rwo aircftbrs, Sergius the monk, and Abdalla 
the Jew, divided him with their opinions, while each pleaded for the charader of his 
forl'aken faith. 'But the w'ary iropoftor (labouring to keep up the credit of his pre- 
tenfions, in being fent to be the reconciler of the Jewifli and Chriftian religion, and to 
compol’c "a law comprehending both) to comply with Sergius, who ftood llifiiy for 
baptifm ; he ordained daily wafhings to all thole who became Mahumetans, and aferibed * 
thereunto nolefs efficacy than the cleanfmg of the foul. And that he might not difguft 
Abdalla the Jew, he made eircumciiion admiffive of proielytes into his law ; but did 
not inftitute it under any notion of abfolute neceflity, and indifpenfably required of all 
who undertook the profeflion of his religion, but made the want of it no impediment 
of future happinefs. And therefore in the admittance ol a renegado, or the denyer of 
his firft religion, circumcifion is not exaded of the Moors, for fear that the under- 
going of fuch a painful facrament fliould defer the proleK le. But when any defires 
to be of their perfuafion, they carry the new^ Muffulmaa on horfeback, in a kind cf 
triumph through the ftreets, and proclaim that fuch an one being turned Moor, de- 
fires the affiftance of their prayers that he may not apoftaiil’o. • 

But their male children are initiated by circumcifion, and becaufe the child may die 
before it can be circumcifed, therefore the lack of this rite in fuch a cafe is concluded 
to be no hindrance of its enjoyment of Paradife. When the child is feven days old, 
the Moors give it a name, and the father of it makes a feaft. But the impofition of 
the name is done in the public affembly ; for the father at the evening-fallah carries to 
the church feveral difhes of cufeuftbw, of which he fets one apart for the prieft, and 
the reft to be eaten up by the people. And when the prayers are ended, the congrega- 
tion demand of the father what he will call his child, and if the name he gives it be not 
latlsfaftory to the people, they decide it by lots what he {hall be called, for every man 
VOL. XV. 3 K here 
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has a vote in the nambg of his neighbour’s child. And when they have agr J^lT 
the point, all pray that the child may live, prove rich and valiant, and underlland the 
Alcoran j then they eat up the curduflbw and depart. It is obfervable that the prieft, 
neither at the naming nor circumcifion of the child, has any appropriate office, of which 
1 could find no other reafon^ unlefs the Moors eflimatc of thel'e ceremonies, which they 
never reckon among the efientials of religion. 

There are fome* who have afferted, that there is an inevitable time of circumcifion 
among all the Mahumetans ; but if they had lived in Barbary, they might have lefibaed 
the propofition, for the Moors' circumcife their children when they pleafe, being by 
law not bound up to any particular day or hour. But it is generally grown into 
fafhion, to circumcife at the animadverfary feaft called Mulud, kept in December in 
memory of Muley Mahumed. And few or none defer the circumcifion of their males 
at the firfi Mulud after their nativity. Now there is no perfon fet apart for this oiiice, 
but the child is circumcifed by auy that lias a gentle and nimble hand, to whom the 
parent gives a bountiful reward. 

When the fbns arrive to a due maturity, they are difpofed of to vocations, among 
which the fword is reckoned the moft honourable, as a privilege of primogeniture 
belongs to the firft born. The reft betake themfelves to fuch callings as beft agree with 
their inclinations and fathers fortunes. Many of the wealthier fort put their fons to be 
talbyes, that in cafe they be reduced t6 want they be in capacity to be received into the 
prieithood and be maintained by the church. 

'Hie Moors have no furnames, which want they fupply by adding to the child's 
name either the name of fome remarkable time when it chanced to be born, as the 
Ramadan, Mulud, Afhora, and the like ; or the name of the father by prefixing 
Ben, as Hader Ben Abdalla : being the fame with Thomas Fitz Williams, &c. and 
the higher they derive the pedigree by reckoning up their anceftors, it is accounted 
the moft honourable. And in this they follow the ancient cuftom, 'for to add to a 
man’s proper name the proper name of his father by putting [fon3 before it, was of 
old inftead of that which we now call furnames : and in fome parts this is not yet 
worn quite out of ufe. Whether the names now given by the Moors, arc fignificative 
of any virtues defivod or foretold by thofc that impofc them, to be in the children, hath 
not yet fallen under my coraprehenfion. 

Curiofity tempting me in puriuance of this note, to enquire into their child-births ; 

I found that therein they obferved a decency conformable to the beft civilized people. 
For the pregnant wife perceiving the approach of her pangs, calls for the alcabla, or 
mother, the fame with our midwife, to aflift her travails, who never leaves her till 
the feventh day after her delivery, for fo long flie keeps her bed, and tarries forty days 
before flie afl'oeiates with her hufband. Who if he be fcrupulous w'ill not embrace 
his wife from the time fhc appears impregnate, till the laft minute of the forty days 
after her delivery be accoinplifheJ. 

CHAP. XV, — fy ihc Morcfco Funeral RHesy TeJlamentSy Mourning for the Deady 
Ejlecm of Interment, Sepulchres, Places of Burial, i^c. 

THE Moors are very careful that nothing be wanting or diforderly in the rites of 
burial, wherein the furviving relations fignify great fentiments of humanity and 
affefbion toward the deceafed : whom when they underftand that they are fick, they 
delay not to vifit, on purpofe to admonllh them of their faults, and to exhort them 
to look forward to the great pleafures of Paradife. The prieft; never onuts this good 

1 2 office 
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omce of afnfthlg the fick ; and I have been told, that there are certain azaoras or 
parcels of the Alcoran, appointed to be read on tfa|i$ occalion to the infirm, who if he 
die not while thofe azaoras are thrice read over, it is an omen of his recovery; but if 
the agony be obferved to increafe in the time of reading, they conclude that the patient 
will not efcape: which when the fick man obferves, and fees that in all probability his 
diftemper will terminate in death, he begins an exaft difpofal of his eftate, whereof in 
the firfl; place fome part is bequeathed to the parochial church 'Rrhere he lives, and 
foine fmall legacies to the alfachi and almuden, and the red he leaves to be divided by 
the alcaddee among his wives and children : in which difiribution, a fon hath twice as 
much as a daughter, and the wives can claim no more than is fet down in their contrad 
of marriage. 

In figuification of their love to the dead, the near kindred of both fexes uAt tokens 
vei 7 expreflivo of forrow : the men teftify their griefs by putting on their coarfer 
alheicks, and not wearing any thing that is very white about them, which at other 
tinics is a chief part of their bravery : for they account white to be no lefs a token of 
chccrfulnefs than innocence, and therefore account the wearing therec^f •. cry impi oper 
for fuch forrowful occafions. The men likewife (tliat are of near alliance to the dead) 
cut not their beards, but declare their pcnfivenels ; they fulfer a great n.'glccl: in all 
thofe accouiroments, in which at other times the) arc very curious; and by a peculiar 
lancy they have fome hairs hanging over their eyes in token of a carelcfs forrow. But 
this is done chiefly for fuch as come to untimely ends. 

'rhe women are very loud and dolorous in their luin.nLationS of the departed; and 
they intermit not to howl over the corpfe while it is in the houfe, w'hicb is not long, for 
as loon as the breath is expired, the dead body is walhcd with foap and warnx water, by 
thofe of the fame (ox with the departed. Then the body is wrapt in white linen and 
laid in a coflin Qhough a coffin is but the lot of a few) on the right fide, with the face 
toward Mccha, in which pofturc it is alfo buried. When the corpfe is carried out to 
burial, the priefl goes next unto it, who coining to rhe grave or fopulchre, prays that 
the fins of the defund may be remitted, and that he iu..y liave a portion in the promifccl 
delights. Returning home from the burial, tliey have a feafl to comfort thofe of the 
family who are not permitted to drefs any thing while the corpfe is in the houfe j and 
this confolatory feaft is great or fmall, acconling to the c«>ndition of the dead. 

'I'hey account it a great uuhapjiinels lor one of tiu ir faith to want a decent inter- 
ment ; and therefore if any die without an eftate fufiio'ent to difeharge his funeral 
expenciis, they fupply it by a neighbourly c^'iitribuiion. 1 iiofe that are more wealthy 
and honourable have fepulchres, which vary both in rnr.t' rials and fafhion ; for fome 
arc biiilt of rough ftone, others of coarfc marble, but the molt of brick : fome in for n 
of a half moon, others open upon pillars; and fome round and clofe, antk,to be 
entered by a door. But the vulgar lie in common graves, coveredVith green turf 
and boughs. At the feet and head of thofe that are thus buried, they lix large iloncs, 
in which are written the name of the interred, with the year of his age and htgira. As 
for epitaphs, they are quire worn out of requeft, yet they w'ere in great ellimation of 
old, as lisay be gathered from that collcdion which John Leo made thereof, and 
prefented It to a brother of a King ofl'\’z. 

Upon every Friday the women repair to the graves of their deceafed friends, whofe 
dcaihs they bewail with a very loud and bitter lamentation, recounting the great fatis- 
fadion and picafure which they once enjoyed in their focicty. And becaufc they 
believe that on every Friday the foul returns to the body, they fpread the graves with 
fweet flowers aud green boughs on purpofe to refrelh it, and to adorn the grave. But 

3^3 there 
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thyere are feme Moors which hold this rite for a myftery in their religion, and there* 
fore pretend not to give any account of Its ufage. They have one thing in burial, 
obferved no where elfe, which is not to bury another in the fame grave where one 
has been interred before, and iherefore they ufe certain- marks to fccure them from 
miftakes. • 

It has been often told me, that the Morefco women in their weekly lamentations 
of the dead, ufed' to alk them what reafon they had to die, feeing that they enjoyed 
loving friends, wanting none of the comforts of this life, &c. But I found this was 
an idle ftory, and a Moor affured ii\e that they had no fuch culloni, and that it could 
be the calumny of none but a deceitful Jew'. 

Neither is that other ftory of more credit, which makes the Moors referve a vacant 
place in the grave, to give the dead' carcafe room to rife up and kneel before two 
pretty angels, who come to confefs the departed dbnccrniiig the great points of the 
law ; namely, paying of tithes, giving of alms, and obferving of ramadon ; for upon 
mature enquiry, I was aftiired that the Moors had no fuch article in their creed. 

The places of burial that belong to great towns, are in the fields : but in the country 
they are generally by the high-ways, which may be to put paffengers in mind of their 
mortality. The ground which is fet apart for this employment, is ufually the donative 
of fome devout perfon, or purchafed with legacies bequeathed for that purpofe. And 
that there might be no fraud pradtifed in this particular, both alfacht and alcaddee 
keep regifters of ail fuch donations, which arc tranfmitted to pofterity. When the 
ground is once devoted to this fervice, the Moors call it tdclfed and holy, and ac- 
count its alienation an unpardonable wickednefs. Neither the Cliriftians, nor any 
of another religion, are permitted to tread w'ithin thefe burial places, unlefs they be 
their Haves, whom they admit to any thing capable of fervice, and ufe as forely as 
their dogs. Thcfc Haves always wait upon the women to the fepulchrcs, but for no 
other intent than to carry their flowers and boughs, and to aflilt them therewith to 
drefs the graves. 

There is no aldea or village that has a church, but it hath alfo a peculiar burying 
place, given or bought as hath been already mentioned. 

CHAP. XVI. — Of the Morefco Ramadan, its Injiitution, Moveablenefs, Manner of 

Celebration. 

SOME have imagined that for twelve years after the promulgation of the Maho- 
metan law, the fedlaries thereof kept the fame falls with the Jews : but Mahumed 
being difpleaft‘d w'ith that rcfradlory people, and fcorning to borrow any of their 
inftiturions, commanded his profelytes to abandon their falls, and appointed in their 
room the moorf ramad^, to be kept in an anniverfary abllinence. But others date 
this Lent from the fecond year of Mahumed’s prophefy, and that it fell out in the 
month September, at which time the Alcoran is faid to have been fent from Heaven. 
But it is not likely that the fall was in memory thereof, becaufe fo great a blelling 
(in the Mahumedan’s ellimation) deferved to be kept in mind by a far different me- 
morial, great mercies having never been celebrated with penances and corporeal 
humiliations, but rather with feftival exprcfflons of joy, and adions ftgnilicative of 
exaltation. 

The ramadan is moveable, and depends on the appearance of the new moon, which, 
if through the cloudinefs of the weather they cannot difeern, they tarry till it may be 
prefumed by the courfe of nature that it is changed. And thofe who are lefs learned 
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in the lunar mutations, continue the faft for thirty days, bdn^ afliired that in th^t 
pciiod the moon muft fulfil her courfe. 

A winter ramadan is very welcome to the Moors, becaufc their labours are not 
then fo preflive, and better then to be endured, by reafon ot the coldnefs of the feafon: 
and the fad is not fo afflictive, becaufe the days are Ihorty and the nights long to 
revel in. 

Tliough this be the fevered precept in the Mahumedaii law, yet if is not without all 
capacities of indulgence, for therein is had fpccial regard to the wayfaring and infirm, 
who have licence to eat in the day time, with thig caution, that at the end of their 
journey, and upon their recovery from ficknefs, they perform the full account of their 
Lent. As for the red, they arc enjoined no more than a diurnal abdinence, having 
the niglit at liberty for all fruitions they can procure, wine only excepted, which by 
thofe who at other times liberallf drink it, is for this moon totally renounced. The 
breach of this fad they punifli with Honing to death, and there is no neceflity can 
privilege any (except travellers and infirm perfons) to cat or drink till the evening 
dar wiinefl'cth that the day is Ihut in. 

They make great provifion for this ramadan, wherewith they furnifh out their 
nocturnal fedivals; and for this end, ufe a great frugality before for foaie days, 

They place a great fanttity in this fad, which vet to a ferupulid fcarce would feem 
to defervo that natne, for the day is ulually j)aft away »n a loitering fleepmcfs, and the 
night in junketing: the one i; at bed but a drowfy ivi.at, and the other a 'luxurious 
carnival. Yet there is a devoufer fort of bigots, who ,j>end t*he day in the chUrch 
atid devotion, and are very relerved in their nightly carreffes, living for the whole 
moon feparatc fr un women, where they iupercrogate, tlteir law no where exaCfing 
this feverity : for luch was the carnal temper of their prophet, that he thought it an 
iinptdlibility to live a whole day continent. Both fexes are bound to begin this fad 
at the twelfth year of their age, atui it is placed among the articles neceffarily requifite 
to the cniiftitution nf a perfed Mahumeian. 

The lad day of the moon, the Moors fpend in doK fal lamentations of their deceafed 
relations, and with their yearly coinincmorutives end the fad. 


CHAP. X VII. — 77a- Ahrf/co Tcajls. 

AT the end of their Lent, Mahumeil inftituied a fellival folemnity, as hath been 
imagined in imitation of the Chriilians’ Lader. The Turks call it Bairatnj the Moors. 
El Kd Geer, or the little lead: little, not in refpedf of its duration, but expence • for 
it lads three days, which equals it in length wo'th any t)f the reft. 

On the fird day thereof they fpread the floor of their giainmas with coloured 
leather, and then entertain each other with honey, fweet butter, and* wafers. And 
according to the performance of this fedival, they divine, as the Egyptians by their 
Nilefcope, the bledings and plenty of the defeending year. 

About two months after, the- Moors have another fedival, by them called, El Ed 
Gueber, or the great fead, in refpe6l; of the expences and charges thereof. This 
fedival dill commcnceth with a fermon, which the alcalibor chief pried makes concern- 
ing its inditution, with amplification of its praifes. Returning home from the fermon, 
the Moors fall to killing fuch fheep as they have made choice of for their entertainment 
at this folemnity, and there is not the meaned fortune but now has his fheep, which 
is killed by cutting the throat thereof, with their faces towards Mccha, and fwearing 
by Aiquibla. This done, every family takes the heart and appurtenances, and im- 
mediately 
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mediately drefs il with falFron, red and black pepper ; then, with ftore of bread, they 
bring it to their parifii church (where every quality knows his ftation), and eat it in 
communion. Returning from this cccloliailic ordinary, they pafs the fecond and 
third day in eating and drinking. I’liis is alfo called the mutton fcaft. 

The next to this is their Aihorah, w'hich lafts but one day, and called a fcaft of 
fruits, nothing being then eaten but dates, figs, parched corn, and all fuch natural 
cates as their fubftanct^s can procure. This fcftival i.s not held in giammas, but every 
father of a family treats his houlhold under his own roof. And the rich on this day 
give a portion of their ellatcs to the pour, who on the morning of the felUval go from 
one? giamma to another, and receive the yearly alms, which are proportionably divided 
amongft them. N<jne cuft into this treafury who have not a certain fum of money 
in poneffion, and he that has lefs tlian ten metacalcs (which fomething exceeds our 
five fliilling pieces) is exempt from this corbaii. * 

At the receipt of thefe alms, the poor pray that God would increafe the givers’ ftore, 
and enable them to beftow more the next Afiiorah, telling them, that this fulftlliiig 
of the law, is the beft afturance of rendering their petitions fuccefsful. 

Anfcrah is another Moreico fcftival, which iuftsbur a day ; and with the Andaluzian 
Moors bears the name of Saint John BajnilTs, or the fcaft of the Chriftians. On this 
fcftival, thofc who live wdthin lea of the fea come thitiicr to walli rliemfelves; 

and thofc who cannot, by reafon of diftance, repair to that great monopoly of waters, 
take fait and throw' it into the fountains at home, and bathe themfelvcs^ in that counter- 
feit ocean. I'his is exadly at miJ-fummer, and ludd in commemoration of that great 
blefling of water. The viands of this feaft exceed not their ordinary provilions, only 
they eat them with greater alacrity. 

Mulud is the yearly feaft for circuracifion, and continucth three days ; on the firft 
whereof, they make a gatclia, or hodge-podge of flour, water, butter, and honey, and 
carry great quantities thereof to the churqh, whither they invite one another, laying, 
coroe,let us go to the Allamdillah, or to the feaft that is made to Mahunied for God’s lake: 
and when they have eaten of this homely difli in the church, they leave ftore thereof to 
be devoured by the poor, and fpend the two following days in good neighbourhood and 
plentiful collations. This is their chief fcaft, becaufe at it their males are circumcifed, 
and may feem to have a reference to the old Whitfuntide among the Chriftians. But I 
forbear to fwell thefe remarks with fuch conjcftural references, which if I Ihould entcr- 
prife, I might make all Mahumed’s inftitutioas yield fome probable rcfemblances of thofe 
ancient cuftoins and ordinances in ufage among Jews and Chriftians ; and fliew, that 
this great deceiver has confufed both the Teftaments into his Alcoran, laboujring 
thereby to have his firft pretenfions made creditable, that he came to reconcile Jew and 
Chrifl’an unto the obedience of one and the fame law, 

Thefe Morelfco feftivals feem not fo much commemorative of received mercies, as re- 
laxatives of corporeal labours, from which they are obferved to have no other divertife- 
ments. For cards and dice arc utterly abhorred by the better families, not. only as for- 
bidden by the law, under the infamous terms of diabolical inventions, but as obferved to 
be occafions of many nocive paflions, engendering debates, and incentives to avarice : 
befides, they arc looked upon as effeminate and trivial entertainments, fit only for fca- 
anen, and women j the former being much verfed in this idlencfs, though no fuch af- 
pcrlion can be raft on the latter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII.— Q/* the Morcfco fafitmes^ Mujic, Dancing, feff. 

WHEN the Morcfco gentry are difpofed to fports, the wild boar fits them with a 
manly cxercifc, and affords them both paflime aud improvement ; and when in the 
failure of fome circumffance they are debarred this kind or recreation, they fupply it 
vith their lances in lufory Ikirmifltes on horfeback, wherein their dexterity cannot be 
too much admired. 

But they arc naturally uninclincd to fports, being vesy faturninc, and loving the ex- 
tremes, either to fit Hill, or to be in robuflious motions. They fpend much of their 
time in a fort of drowfy conference, but the fum of their domcflic entertainments is 
their women and thcrir chefs-boards : all communicating in the former, but the latter is 
only the ferious paftime of the virluofos. 

They ufc vocal and inftruinental mufic, but in both are very ferious and plain, de- 
void of levity or flourilh. Their ufual inftruments are the rabcb and ahlud ; the 
former rcfembles our violin, but ftrung only with one great cord of hair ; the other a 
guitar. InEez they have lutes, and, thole who will teach them well. The Alarbs have 
an inllrumcnt called zauphen, like the bottom of a kettle, on which they tinkle with a 
flick. The Tituanezes have a lefs organ, and alfo ufc a fort of tabor and pipe when 
they march in the field. So moll towns have their peculiar forts of mulic. The 
fmging part is performed by negras, not for any peculiar excellency they arc happy in^ 
but becaufe fmging at public dances is looked upon as fi.’ ifh. » 

In their dances they permit no mixture of men with the married w'omen, which is 
granted to the virgins, who upon fome lolemnities dance with the bachelcrs ; but fi> 
clofcly veilwl, tliat not any part about them is feen naked. They act the tune with 
their hands and head, and abhor, as loofe and lafeivious, jigs, or high dancing. Every 
town and cavila Ivave their own dances, which arc known by feveral names. ThcE'eflians 
have a dance called eftitati, which is ufeddn Sally, Mekenez, Alcazar, &c. Thofeof 
the city of Morocco have one named Sholakeber ; and in the cavilas of Minchel, 
Bemi-.Wadres, &c., there is a dance flylcd Ifmmahah. It fcldom happens that thofe of 
one tow'n knetw the dances of another, therefore thofe who ufc this divertifement only 
know the name and mode of the dance where they live. 

Their fet times are their weddings and yearly feftivals, the married dancing on the 
day, the finglc in the night. 


CliyLP. XIX.— ^ A mtfecUaneous Chapter of the Temper of ih 
* Poifons, Education of Children, Apparel, 


Medlcincy 


BEFORE I (hut up thefe tumultuary remarks, 1 cannot but add fome mifcelianeous 
notes, occafionally collcfted from difeourfe and obfervation, of whofc credit I have not 
many arguments to render me dubious. The firft notice concerns the temperature of 
the air in this part of Barbary, wherein there is fome variation according to the feite of 
the placed. At Fez, the air in fuminer is more temperate then at Morocco, The in- 
habitants of the latter for feveral hours cannot endure the heat abroad, and therefore 
for that time keep clofe within : but the people of the former are by no fuch excefs 
conftrained to intermit their labours. Albeit, as I have obferved in other countries, 
much herein is to be imputed to humour and cuffom. 

The inland country is hotter in fummer and colder in winter then the maritine, 
which may eaiily be conceived, by confidcring what neighbourhood the one hath w'ith 

the 
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the fea, the other with the mountains, which from December to the latter end of February 
are covered with fnow ; at the refolution of which, fuch rivers are caufed, that in fome 
places the channels will yield water the whole fummer enfuing. 

The inhabitants live lon|, and are generally healthy ; the difeafes, when they happen, 
are fluxes, after the feafon,pf fruits ; and calentures, when they immoderately travel in 
the fun. And what feems herein remarkable, the winter (which fealbn confifls of great 
rains) is mod mortal amongH them. 

The lues venerea, or foul difeafe (which the Moors call bubes) is incident to thofe 
who accompany with variety of women : and though this may feem to confine that dif- 
temper to thofe Moors who live after a more rude and roving manner, yet it is no 
ftranger to thofe of a more refined and fettled life, the grandees of late having herein 
exceeded the peafants. 

As to the plague, they obferve no fet time of its return, the tenth and fifteenth 
year of its coming being worn out of remarks ; and in this laft century it has happened 
very feldom, but in no parts it doth rage more furioufly than in Barbary : and when 
they arc vifited, the inhabitants take little or no care to avoid it, holding it to be in- 
evitable. 

In cure of fickneffes, they ufe very plain medicines, and whatever be the difeafe, 
cauterizing is firft praftifed, which they do with more art or enriofity than with a knife 
red hot to gafli and cut the place whet4 the pain lies. To cure thehead-ach, they take 
the root tauz argent and rofemary, burning them in an earthen pe,t, over which the 
difeafed holds his head for the fume ; then binding the fame^in a cloth about the head, 
prefent eafe is given. This tauz argent is a root much celebrated for an excellent and 
lafting perfume : there is great ftore thereof about Sally, which is white within, without 
dufleifh and ftreaked. The Moors ufe it in airing and perfuming their rooms, but the 
feent is much lei's durable than has been reported. 

The people when fick cure thcmfelves with herbs, in whofe virtues the common 
people have a traditional knowledge. By this they fupply the want of apothecaries and 
phyficians, of which profelfion none are found, except a few mountebank ignorant 
Jews. 

The Moors have an herb called la halis, which, mingled with honey, they make 
up into balls as big as piftol bullets, and of thefe they fwullow five or fix at a time, 
which they find to procure appetite, further digeftion, and to make frolick, amorous, and 
witty. Opium is much ufed by all forts, rather for diet then phyfic ; and a Moor will 
fooner buy a pill of opium than a cake of bread, if his dock be too little to buy both. 
And in many places they are fo accudomed to this dupefaflivc, that the want thereof 
proves fatal. , 

In former times the people were fo exquifite in mingling poifons, that they had fome 
would' kill by dncll : of late they are acquainted only with two kinds which they call 
rahadi and zchim. The former is either white or pale, and more quick in difpatching 
the perfon who takes it. But zehim (fignifiying any thing that is contrary to the palate 
or liking) is cured with inceifant fpitting. As for that poifon which once th?y had the 
art to communicate in letters, to kill thofe who read them, they are thereof at prefent 
totally ignorant. 

Muley Mahumed having out of politic ends prohibited pnnting *, made thereby 
writing of a more fingular ufe and edeem ; and the Moors »of old were noted to be very 
excellent at the pen, but now in this, as in all other learning, they are much deficient 

* Invented 800 years after his time I Edit. 
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of what they were formerly, for there are not many that arrive to a higher proficiency 
in letters than barely to write and read ; to which end they have little fchools, where 
tlic children arc taught after this manner. 'J’hc Moors having (as I faid) no printed 
boohs, when thi ir children are fent to fchool, they take with them pieces of boards or 
fates, on which thi? i'choolmafter writes fo many letters of the alphabet j and when the 
child lias learned their names and figures, the maftcr writes them a certain number 
ii.ore, and fo proceeds till the alphabet be r/ided : and then goes on to* write foinc periods 
ol ill',' Alcoran (for they teach no (Hher book), and continue this method till the whole 
Alcoran be wrote over, which ul'ually laftsfour yeasf;- When the child has thus fpelt it 
(.ver, he hegifts to got i[ by Iieart, which cofts eight years at the lead; j then the child, if 
his I'aiiier be able, is taught a little orthography. When the child is come to certain 
pi.Tii.ii.^ of the Alcoran, the fatiior is obliged to make him a congratulatory prefeiit : and 
wiieii he has learned the whole y\lcoran, he is brought home to his father’s houfe in pro* 
ccHion on Itorfe-back. As he rides along, he holds a table written with Mahumed’s law', 
whereon hi- ccjiitinually fixerh his eye, thereby fignifying that the honour confered upon 
him was for the careful reavling of the Alcoran ; and when the youth accompanied 
with the alfaqui, fchoolmaller, and fchoolfcllow's, hath vifited all the churches, they 
come to his father’s houfe, where they are entertained, and the maftcr rcw'arded for the 
care flicwn in the proficiency of his fcholar. 
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A 

JOURNEY TO MEQUINEZ, 

TIIK 6eS1I)EKCB of the rUESKNT 

EMPEROR OF FEZ AND MOROCCO; 

On the Occafion of Coinniodore Stewart’s EmhafTy thither for the Redemption of the Btlilfii Captive* 

in the Year 1721. 

By JOHN WIKDIIUS. 


TO THE RIGHT IIONOURAISI.E JAMES EARE OF RERKI.EA', VICE-AOMIRAI, OJ’ 
ENGLAND, E/RST LORD COMMISSIONER OF THE AJJMJltALTV, &C. 

Mv Lord, 

T he inviolable love which Your Lordftiiphas always borne to liberty, and tlie part 
you had in forw'arding the redemption of lb many poor fcainen out of captivity, 
are fufficient rcafons for honouring this book with your name ; and though 1 am fo 
unhappy as to be an entire llranger to Your Lordfliip, yet this account, or rather journal 
of Mr. Stewart’s expedition to Mcquinoz, may claim your patronage, lince I have 
reafon to apprehend it was Ivy Your Lordlhip’s influence that gentleman was feat on 
that fervicc. 

The happinefs enjoyed by the people of England is, tlic prefervation of thofe laws 
which give them liberty, and make the face of nature fmile amongfl us; while other 
nations, cfpccially that which is the fubjcdl of this book, labour under oppreflion and 
the arbitrary will of a finglc perfon. Next to this Itappinefs which our laws aflbrd us, 
is the means we are polTefTed of to continue it. A Veil may we iliercforc rejoice in the 
moft valuable blelling of tlic elliiblilhinent of His facred Majefty and his royal line ; and 
in that /Irength over w'hich Your Lordlhip prcfidcs ; it is our naval force that fo often 
hath preferved tis, and baflled the invaders of our ifland, a force which know's no 
equal, and carries its terror throughout the world. To that we owe the cflablilhmcnt 
and continual prefervation of our trade, our allluence and plenty, refpeft from the 
reft of the world, and the credit as well as means of treating in the moft barbarous 
countries with fuccefs. To be placed at the head of fuch a power are better proofs of 
Your I^ordfliijj’s great merit, than any form of words or panc'gyric on particular 
qualifications. That therefore Your Lordlhip may enjoy perfect and lafting health, and 
(o contiitue long in the power of doing good, is the linccre wilh of. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordfhip’s moft humble and 

Moft obediait fervart, 

John Windhus. 


* London, 1725, 8vo. 
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Till-: 

A S I had the honour to attend Mr. Srewart into the Emperor of Morocco’s doinU 
nions, 1 continued in ihofe parts between three and four iiionths, which time I 
einployed in gathering fuch materials as encouraged me to procc('d in the following 
woik : and in this I have been particularly careful Jiot to d(.liver ar y iljing, but. W'hat 
f.itluT came under my own obfervation, or w'a& funported by authorities not to be 
doubted of. Mr. Stewart was no lefs exacl in hiaking his remarks, than generous in 
bellowing them upon me ; and I am confident, that gentleman’s character of ability 
and honour, ctmlidered with the public one he bore, which afforded opportunities of 
feeing things not eafily met with by people of an ordinary rank, will give this account 
a value which I could never otherwife have hoped for. And what renders it Hill more 
complete is, that fince iny return into England, 1 have had the good I'orfune to be 
introduced t<i Mr. Corbiere, wlio formerly was at that court, and has been plea fed to 
fupply me with his memoirs, which no perfon to whom his name is known, will doubt 
to be lofs authentic than curious. Out of thcle I have made large additions to my own 
colK ^Hon, and tlu’nk myfell the more obliged f'-. him, becaufe he never could be per- 
juaded to publilli them liiinrvlf, though often importuned to do it. 

The country I write of is very little known to us, whatever intercourfc wc feein to 
have had villi it; and though we have been pretty wen acculldmcd to fee its natives in 
our llrccts : yet the only confidcraiion c.f trade, of which fonio notice is taken in tliis 
book, will convince the reader how much it is our inierelt to be better acquai'ited with 
it. No one indeed will expefl, that having made fo fliori a flay there, I mould offer a 
regular hiiloryi neither do 1 attempt it; 1 am neverthelefs in hopes, that iny honell 
endeavours, during that little time, the valuable allillancc 1 have been favoured with, 
and the matters ol fail which 1 report with truth, will both be of fcrvice and agreeable 
to my country. 

1 have faid, that this part of Barbary is little known to us, becaufe there has fcarce 
been a tolerable account of it fince i.eo Africamis, w ho indeed wrote an excellent one 
about tw'o hundred years ago; and after liim, another waspublilhcd by Marinol, which 
for the moll part was taken out of the Ibrmer. And yet it is fome fatisfadion to find 
a great conformity between the prefent race of Moors, and thofe of Leo’s time; the 
reaibn of which 1 take lu be this. 

The people of the country are of two forts ; one confills of Berebbers, (as tiicy call 
themfelvesj or Barbarians pi-operly fo named, who' cliiefly dwell in huts upon Atlas, 
and other mountains, are the old natives; and by not being entirely fubdi :d to this 
day, have kept their own culloms both civil and domellic ; and their language called 
Shilha, fuppoled to be the ancient Punic or Carthaginian, which, I think, would greatly 
deferve being particularly enquired into ; and Mr. Jezreel Jones will be pleafed to for- 
give me, (as lam informed that he is of the fame opinion about that language, and a 
malter of it,) il 1 wifli he would acquaint the world with fome account about it. 

The other fort of inhabitants arc the Arabians, who cultivate the plains, remove (as 
they ever did) from place to place dwell in tents, and make what was formerly called 
pecunia (or cattle J, and coni their principal wealth. Thefe alfo are particularly tena- 
cious of their ancient ways, and of their language, both which, as far as weean learn 
from hiftory, they have preferved with very little alteration near two thoufand years. 

3 L 2 They 
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They are the race of men who after having over-run a large trafl: of Afia, and all the 
northern parts of Africa from eaft to weft, did, in the fpace of three years, fubdue the 
whole kingdom of Spain, which they were forced to quit after a polFeHion of feven 
hundred years, and retire into thofe parts that are now under ihe Emperor of Morocco’s 
fubjeSion, and then belonged to men of their own race and religion, 'i'hey are the 
people who ftood the faireft of any fmee the Romans for univerfal monarchy, who 
pulhed their conquefts with incredible rapidity, during ihofc ages when Chriftendom 
was involved in diffentions, bigotry, and ignorance j and then it was they taught the 
w’orld all arts and fcicnces, by rtjviving the mathematics, and tranflating into their own 
language the beft Greek and Roman books. But now they are the very people whom, 
fiftcc thdr cxpulfion out of Spain, we liavc juftly called barbarous, from their cruelty, 
pride, and inveteracy againft the Chriflian name, and are as famous for their craft and 
infmeerity, as the old Africans were reckoned by the Romans ; and being no Icfs idle 
than ignorant, they have little troubled themfelves for many years pall, hut to exert 
their hatred to the Chriftians, and to enrich themfelves by the number of flaves they 
made amongft them j till the Emperor, within thefe thirty years, alfumod to himl'elf 
the property in all flaves whatever, and even attempted to make every one of his fub- 
jefts fuch in name, which they are in reality. 

I cannot avoid obferving on this occafion, that a man feldom makes fo true an efti- 
mate of his own country, as when he views it by comparilbn with others. Thus it 
happened to me during my ftay in Barbary', wdicre it was natural lor me to make fuch re- 
fleftions, as muft of courfe aril’e to an Englilh fubjc£t, who having livtrd under the julleft , 
mildeft, and beft tempered government in the world, is tranljiortcd to one in every 
refpeti the reverfe ; Where a fierce and unbounded tyranny and oppreflion have do- 
ftroyed the very diftiiidions of right and w'rong, and perverted all the ends of fociety. 
When I faw fo many thoufands of iny lellow-crcaturcs, who knew i}o law but tne 
arbitrary and capricious will of their prince, and were reduced to fuch a degree of 
flavery, as funk them below the dignity of human nature, 1 turned iny thoughts back 
with a fecret pleafure upon Great Britain, and confidered v\ith more attention than I 
liad done before the invaluable bleflings of our conftitution. I then began to form the 
trueft judgment of our law-s, wliich luu) put every thing upon fo equal a footing, and 
had fi.\ed the boundaries between the power of the prince and the liberty of the fubjedl j 
and which, in fliort, had fccured to us our lives and all that is dear, by the llrongelt lies 
that natural Jullice and hutnan wifdom can invent. May all men that are blefl'cd with 
fuch a native liappinefs know the true value of it, without the experiment of any com- 
paril'on v^th the contrary. 

Amidft my reflections of this k?nd, I confidered that it might be fomc alleviation to 
themiferjes of thofe Africans, that they were bom and bred in that condition of life, and 
had never l:no\vn‘to any otlier : but the cafe was far different with regard to thofe who 
had tailed ihc fwet ts of liberty, and enjoyed it as their birth-right ; and therefore I 
was much more fcnfibly affected with the fufferings of fo many of my fellow fubjetts 
there who had groaned u.ndcr a long captivity, and had nothing to fupport them under 
their exceflive torments but the hopes of being one day relieved by the gracious and 
powerful interpofiiioa of our glorious Sovereign. Their deliverance, which was foon 
after happily eil'eded, is one of thofe many inftances of His Majefty’s goodne.%, who has, 
through the whole cc»urfe of his reign, made no other ufe of his power, than to employ 
it for the cafe and benefit of his people. The refeuing feveral hundreds of his trading 
fubjedls from the fevereft bondage, and reftoring them to their country, friends, and 
relations, was well worthy the care of fo great a prince j and when diey went in pro- 

ceffion 
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ceflion to St. Paul's to return thanks to Almighty God for their happy deliverance', it 
was a rpc£tacle of lefs pomp indeed, but of more folid and lading glory than a Roman' 
triumph. 


A JOURNEY TO JjTEQlJINEZ. 

, IS MAJESTY having been pleafecl to appoint the Honourable Charles Stewart, Efq. 

I commander in chief of a Iquadron of ihi])^ to cruize againlt the Sally rovers, and 
and alio plenipotentiary to treat of peace with the Emperor of Morocco; ho failed 
from England the 241 h of September 1720, and arrived at Gibraltar the aoth of 
Oftober following ; at which time the Spanitu-ds having formed an expedition againd 
the Moors, had alreaily matle cimliderablc embarkations to Ceuta, from their camp 
near the Bay of Gibraltar. 'J’he ambafllulor thinking this a proper juncture to begin 
his negociaiion, on the 28th of October wrote the following letter to the Badia of 
Tetuan. 

To His Excelicncv Baflia llamet Ben Aliv ?cn /U)daIIah, ccc. 

niE King of Great Britain my madci, having thought fit fo,^rccal JMr. Cavcndifli 
from being anibaifador to the moft nv)ble prince the Emperor ol' Morocco, and having- 
done me the honour to fend me abroad to fuccced him, I take tlie liberty to acquaint 
Your Excellency of my arrival in ila l’e parts, with full powers to treat of a peace w'iih 
Yoi;r Jexcellency, or any perl'on or })crlbns His Imperial Majcdy fhall appoint. And 
as the BiiiHlj nation is fenlibieof your great eifeem for tliem, and the rcadinels wldph 
you have always Ihewn if .wards a frieiulih;;?, and peace betv/eeu the two nations, 
(though 1 d«i not know whether by dediny, or inifm.'inagcmciat, the fo long defired 
peace has bkm retarded,) I am ilill in hopes Your Excellency will continue your 
great zeal for the common good of both na'.ic.ns, fincc I am come with a firm refolu- 
tion to employ my hearty and beff endeavours towarJ:- that good work, and the more 
bccaufo your glory and advantage :ire to be the fruii of It. But it is neceflary that 
this ncgociation fliouUl begin as Iccn as pcGble, that 1 may be made fenfibl^ of the 
intention of His Imperial Majcdy, whether he will in; h, ufe of this opportanny of 
fettling that peace and fricndlhip which the King r.// malter has fo loiig -defireu • 
for fincc I am employed in another command upon the lea, w'hich at this tinr inip-ht 
be in conjunflion with the enemies of the King your nrider, now' tlut;^ they have 
invaded your country, yet to fiiew you the finceriiy by which 1 dcfign to acl, I fhould 
rather choofe that His Imperial Majcdy would prevent any accident that may happen, 
by Amding fuch perfons to Gibraltar, to treat with me as foon as poffible, and put a 
finilhing hand to a treaty fo long depending, and which has already been adjuded cm 
both fides. Provideil this can be done, and the articles of peace confirmed, I fliall 
then very readily in perfon throw myfelf at His Iir.perial Majdly’s feet, tf) prefent a 
letter which 1 have now by me, from the King my mader, and fiiall think myfelf 
happy to put myfelf under your proteflion for my fafety to Mequiuez. I commit 
Your Excellency to the protection of God, and am 

Your Excellency's moft humble fervant, 

CiiAicLEs Stewart. 




jounlsrjBy td MBoviKr.s, 

ttran of wur, w^idch tipfin her return brought y 
Ipe nmbaflailoi >ii I Il^!<>nJ) to compliment Mr. Stewart ■ 
ill^ the hailu, h ..iifynp, the git At intimation he bad 

irelty we 9AgliIh UAtioa, ior w u( 'i i>iirpoj • C irtlenaflt wae to 
ift prdar to have it hn, Sit'd .«■ ioon p liiihle. But the, 
_. •. a^vejd^ to tt^at m the bt\ of leuidu, bccaufe the 
n bin eniiirt ttnif Mof^ Ben Ilattar, a Je«\ifli in ichant, who bad 
|0)i1iSr^a ibe former treadeStand wi^ap rfnn iiioi< aitnl and intereflcd 
in country, and <,hU'£[y to be contuiered, in u><; nd h had il more 
do make thi? ncgociatioa'fiicco&Ful, ord'uit u as n hul don» that of 
which conftderadon the ambaffador iail d with lii<« fquadion to 'i'etuan 
rthe uad, and there v(l‘’th the laid Moles Ben llattar ^who touK upon 
indy etspowensd with iher ballia) agreed to the artu les of peace, which 
l|]^ eacchaaged the 17th of January, 1720*1721. After which the 
Wm vory'fnttch importuned to proceed luinivdiately to Mequinez; but as 
it W<t)||iihyPlt^b*Y Majeff y fliould hrA. appriive of the cuiidiiions, and the ratifica- 

tknli 4 b hitn from England, before h« land d 111 Barbary, he found means to delay 
the be h^d aceonipliflied his defn e. 

eftfjiy the 3d of May we /mbarked at Gibi altar, Ben Hattar going on 
ibaflador’s Ihip, he having a‘tcr the figning of the treaty come over with 
ntinijied there, that he might acrompanv h m at his l.mdmg in Barbary. 
ddn Ikiv tif Tetuan, Saturday tiit Oih, and land«a} about nine of the clock 
in V^'h being fooner than the baflia i\p deil, hi was not come to the 

red^^he ambaffador, but we found a fulhci nt number of tents pitched 
|n(i|ii|<^yy fqjHi timong them a fine large one that the hnipi.ror had font from 
W»4(>H)lbafI tdor made choice oi to cit m on iii> puiney. Our firlf 
in thi 4 tent, where they brought plenty of culcufu, fowls, and n 
Rntfle upon a great wooden ipit, as thick as a man’s leg, which they 
Jble, fpit and all. Between three and four ot the clock, the balha camo. 
’JU’etuau, attended by about two hundud hoife and three hundred foot, 
the camp firing and cnvalcadmg, and threw thcinldves into the form ox 
an before our tents, where th^ bafh t gave us the diverfiou of feeing him 

t exereife for above an hour, which they performed with great afttvity, 
bis brothers of^en heading parties 01 horle, who all together clapping 
'ip^slc horfee fidcs, levelling their pieces and fiicd at one another, as if 
an enemy } after that, they took their fpcars, and fingled each 
‘^~‘m4^vory4exterou£y putting by the thruft of the Ipear Cthougb it wa» . 
"jb^ks) ^lile .their horfes were running full fpeed. During the time of 
foot kept a cdatinnal fire, but irregular, every man charging hii 
to the ground as faff as ho could. 1 heir diums made a very iulemn 
. t whica are not beaten after our matmer, but with an heavy flick 
l|ifofdlU bne underneath, keeping time to a pipe, fornetning like a hfe. 
The cavalcade being over, and Cards nafh bringing word 
the ambafTador went to meet bun. The baflu very. 

* imiin^fl^ to Barbary, and invited him to his tent, where . 
life wouIqw'^U that lay ijn his poWer to make the country agreeable 
%cd ^e.^g1i{Il better than any other ChriiOfen i^lbn ; and 
between thems they parted* < The Mbti by in the 
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Sunday the the ambaflador went to 'vi 
kind expreffioas towards the F.nglifli, and hie 
every tmng agreeable to him. After that, as MiP 
we had an inftance of Ben Ilattar’a uidiuiitcd 
< mployed one Ben Saph«tr, as his agent or ^ 
thither himfclf, that he had wronged hint€iM 
dealt unhudif ul!y in his commiflion ; « hcr 4 S!fol% Hi 
to meet him, before he could get within }ieia|togi|> 
iirangled, upon \ihich the lews and fome 
dure ly ran to him, pulled him oiF his mulo, 'Witt 
whipt a rope about his neck, which they begat^ to draM*! md inl^ 
him neaivr to u , } ale and grafping, he c»e% 
him. Ihe luipnh' ol the thing kept every bod;^ 
the e\cnt ; but afitr Btn Ilattar had reviled and threatened hhHir 
fliuuld be carried to pi non. where (as wc afterwards heard} hliMMijd 
as well fur the fault h*' had cotini Iti^d, as to make hint diOiolcr 111 liM 
Bi n Ilattar Icbid on loi liis ova ule. 

About eleven of the eloek, the bifl>a t.tt»fing a K>w fljf fine hotfee to 
together, (whieli maeV a veiy noble and gahenl ;^m|paMOiee, nm of 
being covcicd all ovei niih olatc,) defire’d the amblS^dof lO t ^ 
then every one of us pio\uIiag fov ourlelves acobH^lt to o 
tlu hloois, for the ih( Il'pcUt of th(> wav to Tenudlt,?((whid 
linued liiiiig and caealeadino, afici which manntr ^ ent^ 
of pe'ople fhuutmg and haiiooiii** ; the wotneti htdlli^ drew 
nu filed up, fo that no part co ild he feen but tblir eyes, 
e/t tlie l.oufes as thick as they eould {land; the bafha elref ••li; . 


■ ''.’a BiT 




fquarc place bwfoie his houfe, where he and his brothers (bdngfjlc 
fhewed IIS agair how dextcKuis they weie with their fp^ra, aran|^ 
and foinetimcs dai'ting their lances into the air before them, and ca 
as their horihs ran full fpeed ; then the ambaflador W9$ esMo^ed to t 
pointed fe>r him, which wa< one of the bi'fl; in Tetuao, d^tlfthUe of h 
lor the ufe of him and his lotinue. «•> >- 

The Sth the ambaflador wxnt to fee the bafha sn 
outward room, or hab, built long and narrow, as moll of fhn 
the rcafon of whie h (1 have bevn told) is becaufe o£ HItl fi 
country ; there were two chaiis placed oppolUe to 
and haiba fat down, and talked together lor about jftfl ffftttl* I 
time eight or ten of the pi iucipal Moors of tbf m%|t ftood 
conference being over, we were ihewn the blfllHi|< 
were a great many fine horfes. Nothing occurring tliiS* 
days are not mcntii ned, which method 1 fhall obferw 
The 13 th, three of the bania*s brethas came to itfin] 
were alcay dus or govcniois, one of 'J angier, and the 
Ihe i4ih, the baflia, and another ui his brotluTs, 
goicinor of Ictuau ) c me to fee the ambaflador; the 
and Haul all the afternoon, looking over fome of the 
gf \ernoi vamo towards the evening, and brought with 
-t"' other iclatiuns, whom the ambaflador treated with co: 
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^ 1)110 4»flia’s (about three mUe$ out of town) that 
‘ ^leij&nt valley^ alniofl: furroonded with hiUa and 
^ »o 47» dvery wa^ give a moll ddlightful profpeS ; 
Rhe gaardoi* which by great labour was conveyed 
ill|Mimnder a locuft tree that afibrded a pretty good 
umoie juft after dinner, and walking with us, was fo 
4nihe beft fruits. There were fine oranges, lemons, 
l«j|avour. The walks are feparated with cane- work, 
^ ^y well contrived, in which there being a bafon 
lid ftveam, the ambafla^r filled it with pnnch, and 
>r .to drink two or three glalTes. Great q jantilics 
li«(he cane-work, and ^ the wmdows, make the arbour 
had nis mufic with him, which confifted of four 
i fmall inftiuments after the manner of violins ; one 
m over a little broad hoop, with pieces of loofe 
Utk Wtfa one hand, and drummed on it with the other { 
k, by ftnking the palm of his hands together, very loud 
abouiids with fine oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, 
“* jiricots. 

I’s garden, in a walk lhaded with exceeding large 
slh made the Moors play at feveral ^mes to divert 
dch J:hey drubbed one another heartily. 
t governor of Tetuan at his houfe, who treated us picn- 
jlbwbi otNbur and twenty large diflics crowded upon the table at 
‘ ‘ drefled ahroft after the Spaniih manner, and feme 

the wild boar .with the balha, in the mountains between 
Idd fix, and rook Wee young ones alive; the bafha broke 
The f^eays which the foot carry for this fport, difter from 
king above biUf as long, and made of a very heavy and tough 
I half a yard ,jaKul very thick, that they fhould not break 
r« There vkiM! d great number of foot thus armed along 
I the hills jkhout, made fuch a hideous noife and fhout- 

itMUK fti'oiiMd^iwoods and thickets, and brought them in 
of tbfls to be near a boar alone, he 

t putting himfelf in as firm a pofture 
fiakiurs nimfeif up to the end of the 
ie fpear from runiung through, 
i and wound him with his tufks : 
., he quits him as well as he can ; 
the boar thus goaded on the fpear, 
wiitii of blood with their broad blades, 

and the afiair of our journey bring 
jt and Jews were to fet out mieflly 
jer, and meet us at Alcafiar. 
Moors of the town fupped with 
drinking regularly as we do, but 
fome (u them could not go down 
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, _*the'gpYt^s^-,<^i 

his ,ab^t 

the gftaa 

difpotitioi}, of ,S^]ch we ^ad 
At this xini^ 

ings of the antbairado^’ and ^ 

be certain wlwt might have b^;|h<s cpirf^ei^i m 
knowledge of the laws of nata<^^'^«pd treata^ arfe’of ” 
nnderftood., llie occafion of this Were, itwo J^fy, 
they had tlw ambaftador!* b^ififes, tpnformable to'the,_^._„. 

’witmoothing but EnghlK ^ipS at fea, and being ,grQWrif„wsa 
mjiae bold with two of thbmr.4hd,.^tthe^^ Sally*; 
absolutely {T^itfed to prbiceed ph' ;hi8 jbuniey, and cothplafjM 
there was to depend bn 'any agreement, if afliops of this 
The .floors ^themfelves indeed ieemed to be a^kthed of itj 
nvanaj|emenr at court, and the ambaflador’s TOfolutipft .'ito wi 

Mequmez, unlefs reparation w'as made, he had thp' ^ 
releafed, and the captain of the privateer pnr^fhed fob 
, our time in this place very pleafantly, either ridiiig out,, 1 
hi die gardens, the people being very ci^l; fpr, th.. bi 
j>ajb of death) to, aifrani us, as tliey comtnonly idb <';;.,riftiS^' .f^ 
them names; and ordered, that in whatfoeVer jgtydeh..,'we 
moleHedj and take what we pleated. 

Here, is we were one day riding by the fide of the river of Tetltii^'^i 
the effe^ of the torpedo, or nunvnlh, foroe of them ly%g'‘M 'the. 
about the bigneft of a' large plaife, aH AsiPed fomethingf* ^ ' 

very r«^d, fo that the head could; 'h^dly{'be. dii^ngl 
tbu^hejittbem-.with we^^ or d,uriM:lj»|j^pj| 

go'-'^ al-'m^^ thaf'fconfl^ed '^ii.^^hute’ 

, ’ the fifliy . '•' ■ •<■- '*1'' T;" ; ■. 

■ vefyantieht cit^‘Va8^:j^dhyj;'||£-'M^w^^ 

■ito;a‘Mfg^“;,'i)i’bvin«fef; aiid'-is.i’thi fettpf't ' 
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titular men: they are flat at top, fo that in many places they can walk a great way 
tljpon them ; but thofe belonging to Chriftian merchants have battlements, to keep^ 
them within the bounds of their own houfes ; for the Moorifh women live in the upper 
apartments, and often vifit one another from tile tops of their houfes : they are<-white- 
wafhed on the outfide, as well as within, which calls the refledion of the fun fo bright, 
that it hurt our eyes to continue upon them in the day>time. They raife not their walls 
as moll nations dov by laying brick or Hone even upon one another, but their w'ay is 
firll to make a Itrong wooden cafe, into winch they call the mortar, and beating it down 
hard, take the cafe away when d is dry. 

The town is populous and healtHf4iI, enjoying a very good sur, but the people poor 
and next kin to llavcs, no man poflefTing any thing but at the pleafure of the balha, 
who is abfolute in his province, as ^any monarch whatfoever, commanding over the 
lives and fortunes of his people, givin)^ or taking away houfes, land, horfes, or any 
thing jull as he plcafes ; for which rcafon, when a man has acquired wealth by trade or 
indullry, he endeavours to conceal it and feem poor ; for if it Ihould come to the 
knowledge of the balha, he would throw him into prifon, and caufe him to be ballina^ 
ded and tortured, to make him difeover all that he has in the world. 

The inhabitants are of a fwarthy complexion, intermixt with a race of well-looking 
moil, foraewhat fairer than the rell ; they generally are lully, llrong-limbed, and, 1 
think, a little out-lize the Europeans. They are very good horfeinen, adive, hardy, 
laborious, knd needy, fo that a meflenger will go from Tetuan to JMequinez, (which 
is 150 miles) for a Barbary ducat, and perform his journey with great expedition : for 
they are wonderfully^ patient of labour, enduring the heat of fummer, and cold rains 
of winter to admiraiion } and when the ground is all covered with rain, and a llonn 
over head betides, they will only look for a bulh, or a great Hone, tit down cm their 
hams with thrir back towards it, and remain in that pollure the whole night, or elfe 
wrap themfelves up in their albomooce, and pals the night upon the^grafs. Some of 
the molt tiimous footmen of the country (it is faid ) will go fixty leagues in three days. 
They fwim the rivers in the depth of winter,' if the rapidity of the current doth not deter 
them : thefe men are generally thin, cat but very little, and for feven or eight days 
journey carry only a little meal, and a few raifins or tigs in a fmall goat*s ikin. 

They have no fettled poll in the country, nor any fort of carriage upon wheels ; 
their light goods are removed from place to place upoa horfes, if it be not very iar ; 
but when they have great quantities, cither of corn, wax, hides, tallow, &c., and go 
far, they ufe camels, of which there is great plenty. If an alcayde has butinefs with 
the Emperor, be fends a gentleman on horfeback ; but the ordinary way of fending 
letters is by. the aforefaid footht'^n, who are very near as expeditious as the horfe. 

Their manner of dretiing is not ungraceful, which is as follows : the men wear 
iliort Ihirts with • very broad ileeves, that fometimes hang down, but are more frequently 
tucked up 'lo their Ihoulders, to keep them cool ; they have linen drawers, which are 
tied about their waills next the fldn, and reach to their knees : they go bare-legged, 
:md upon their feet wear Ihoes, or rather flippers of red or yellow leather, made very 
light, without heels ; over their fliirt they wear a cloth veil, or waillcoat, of any colour 
they pleafe ; this veil is fliort, and made to tit clofe to their bodies ; it is fallened with 
fmall buttons and loops fet very clofe together, and are often wrought with gold or 
filver thread ; round their waift they wear a fcarf of tilk or Huff, as they can afford, 
in Aey Hick large knives, whofe handles they covet to be of fome collly metal, 
or iv^ in-laid, and thdr iheaths tipt with tilver : their outward garment is either an 

IS alhagu® 
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Silhague or an albomooce : the alhague is a piert of very fine white woollen Huff fi-Ye 
or fix yards long, and about one and an hall broad ; this thoy'wrap round them above 
and below their arms, and. make a figure not unlike what is feen in file drapery of 
antique figlfires. The albomooce is either made of cloth or woollen fluff, a ire^ 
deal thicker wrought than the alhague, and napped ; it is oiade fomething like a mort 
cloak, but joined a little way before from the neck downwards, having two or three 
rows of Ihort flripes worked in the fluff, and fringed at the end^for ornament, the 
bottom and fid^s are edged with a deep fringe ; behind at the neck there hangs a 
peaked cawle, with a taflel at the end, which they can Trover their heads with, to keep 
oft' the weather. Upon their heads (which are always kept Ihaved) they wear a little 
red cap, rolling muflin about it to make a turban : when they go into the country, 
they wear a handlbmc cane hat to keep off the fu.i. 

All the Moors are dreffed after this manner, there being no difference but in the 
richnefs of their vefts, or finenefs of their alhagues ; only the pooreft fort of all have 
another garment called a gelebia : it is made of a coarfe and thick wrought woollen 
fluff, without fleeves, but holes to put their arms through: it reaches to their knees, 
and hangs loofe about their bodies like a fack. The alcaydes have a broad leathern 
belt embroidered with gold, to hang their feimitars in, which they wear over their 
flioulder. 

The women, when they go abroad, are attired cimofl like the men, their outward 
garment being an alhague, with which they cover th'^ i** heads, bring^g it down over 
their foreheads clofe to their eyes, and underneath t'e a piece of white cloth, to hide 
the h’wer part of their face. The alhagues cover all parts but their legs, which gene- 
rally are naked, when they are at home, or vifit from the tops of ’their houfes ; only 
I'orae of the better fort have their drawers fo long, that they reach to their feet, hanging 
in great loofe folds about their legs : their fhoes are the fame as the men’s. Within 
doors they appear in their hair, having only a Angle binder about their foreheads t 
their hair is plaited in two large plaits, tbat, hang down behind at full length : they 
wear a veil: which is open from the bofom to the waiit, to Ihew their fmocks that *afc 
embroidered : they faflen large pieces of muflin to the llecves of their vefts, which 
hang dowm very low in the nature of ruffles : their drawers are longer than the men’s, 
reaching generally to the calf of their legs: over their drawers they wearafhort 
petticoat : they put bracelets upon their legs and arms, and laige ear-ring# in their 
ears. 

They have very fine eyes, and fome of them beautiful (kins, which we fometimei 
had an opportunity of feeing } for though a man may live a year in Tetuan, .jid not 
fee the face of a Moorilh woman in the ftreets, yet when we met them in the fields, or 
faw them on the houfe-tops, if none of the Moors were in fight, .they wouH unveil, 
laugh, and give thcmfclves a little loofe, till the appearance of one obliged them to 
hide their faces again. 

The cuflom of not letting their women be feen prevails to fuch a degree, that when 
a man wants a wife, either his mother, or fome of his female relations muft go a 
courting for him : when the bargain is made, which is done before the cadi or juflice, 
the bride is to keep within for eight days, her friends coming to rejoice with Her every 
day, and a talb or prieft alfo vifiting her, and difeourfing on that holy ftate, they pin 
the baiket with a religious hymn appointed for that purpofe. The hdfband with his 
friends repeats the fame ceremonies for five days before confummation, in a houfe 
vfiitdi he has, or muft ts^e to bring his wife to. The laft day the bride is put into ii cage 
covered with a fine white linen cloth, and carried on men’s fiioulders to the honfe of 
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her intended hufl}ahd ; her friends, relations, and mu Ac going before# Her brother 
(if (he has one) leads her into the honfe, where a room is appointed for her and the 
women ; the man remains alio in his room with his friends# When the evening 
approaches they are let loofe by the company, and the bridegroom goes to his wife’s 
apartment, where he Ands.her alone, fitting on a cuAiion of Jilk, velvet, or fuch tine 
things as they can borrow (if they have them not of their own) : underneath there is a 
Aik quilt. Before her Aands a little table about afoot high, with two wax candles upon 
' it. Upon her head flie has a black filk fcarf tied in a knot, the ends hanging on the 
ground behind her. Her Aiift is made with large Aceves like the men’s, and long 
enough to hang behind her like a train. Her veil is of filk or velvet, buttoned clofc 
to her hands, and reaches to the middle of .her leg, adorned with lace at the hands, 
and all over the breall : Aie has the Aime linen drawers deferibed in the women’s drefs, 
and collars of pearl or Ane Aones, and, (if fhe can. get tliem) of lions’, or eagles’ claws 
dpt with Alver : in her ears Aie has great rings of gold or Aiver, and the fame about 
her wriAs and ancles, fometimes fet with Aones : her flippers have thick foies made of 
cork, covered with gilt leather, and edged with the fame, which is a mark of great- 
neffr among them, the Emperor and fome few more wearing them. Her cheeks are 
painted with cochineal, which colours yellow at ArA, but being rubbed prefently turns 
red, with this they make one great round fpot on each cheek : their eye-brows are 
painted black, and continued quite vound their temples like a pair of whiA^ers : they 
alfo make fome fmall black fpots in imitation of patches, near their nofe and lips, a 
black fnip on the end of their nofe, and a black Aroke the ^readth of a draw, from 
their chin reaching down below the pit of their Aomach, and how much lower I cannot 
tell, for there they' begin to be covered: they paint their eye-lids and the Ades of 
them with a black pow'der called alcohl, putting fome of the fame into their eyes with 
a little Aick : the palms of their hands are all blacked, and from the top of their 
thumbs round the flefliy part is a black Aroke, and one from the end of each finger 
to the palm : their nails are dyed yellow ; they'aUb have many fine fcrawls of black on 
the "top of their leet, and their lue nails are likewife dyed yellow'. 

Thus beautified, the bride lir.s behind the table mentioned before with two wax candles 
upon it, holding her hands up liic height of her face, with the palms turned towards 
hei‘, about a foot diAance from t^ach other, and as much from her face, upon which Ihe 
is to lookf and not on her hufband, who is to feizc her when he comes into the room, 
and lift her upon the ufual bed place, which is about four feet high, and there he Arips 
her, fhe not lending him tlie lend afliAance, nor is to fpeak for three days : he is to 
make what liaAe he can, that he may deliver her drawers to two black women, who 
keep the door, and are to carry them to the rell of the good women ; and if fuch Agns 
appear qn them as are expected, the muAc plays ; but if he doth not fend out the 
drawers, the mafic 'muA not play: and it behoves him to beAir himfelf about this 
matter ; for, beAdes the hazard of his reputation, the company will meet every day 
until the drawers come. If the proper marks appear, the drawers are font to all their 
relations in triumph (as is Aill praclil'ed in fome parts of Spain), but if he finds her to 
be no maid, he Arips her of her gaiety and turns her out of doors the next moment. 
The bridegroom is obliged to Aay at liomc for feven days, and the bride a whole year ; 
who is kept ever after fo clofe from the reA of mankind, that not even her father or 
brother can have the privilege of a vifit uniefs her hulband is prefent. 

All the women paint after the matmer before mentioned at their public meetinj^s ; 
they are extremely handfome, and bred up with the greateA care imaginable in relation 
to their modeAy : .the fatteA and biggeA are moA admired, for which rcafon they cram. 

themfelves 
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theniTelves againfl: marriage with a food called ziimmith : it is a compound of flour, 
honey, and fpices, made into little loaves for that purpofe. 

Adultery is punifhed with death, and if a Chriflian or a Jew is found to have 
to do with a Moorilh woman, they muft either turn to the Mahometan religion or 
be burnt. • 

Any man may divorce his wife (if (he was not given him by the Emperor) when he 
pleafes, giving what he agreed (bef<' the cadi to lay out upon*her, and keeping 
the children he has by Iier. The form is only delivering her a letter that he has done 
witli her, and lit : may feek a iu;w hidband. 'I’liofe \vho (fefire to indulge iu having many 
wives, marry the handfome daughters of jx)or men, by which they avoid the incon* 
veniency of drawing on ihemfelves the ill will of powerful relations, iu cafe of divorce, 
and get rid of them at a fmall cxpence. 

Several Mf'ors, whofe wives or daughters we’'e flek while wo were there, came to 
our dodor for help ; but fl)me were fo infatuated, as to let them die rather than he 
fhould fee them ; others confented, but not until they were at the point of death, and 
it was too late to do them any good ; only one man (not fo much bewitched as the 
reft) carried the doctor home to his wife, and made much of him. 

'I’hey, as well as all other MahomeU iis, are allowed to marry four wives, and to 
have as many women more as they can keejj. of them ftriving who (hall beft pleafe 
their lord and mufter, that he fhould beilow his fav .)ut on them ; for they are kept in 
great fultjedlion, and think themf'elves happy if they fan pleafe their hulbands by wait- 
ing on them. They arc rot fuffered to go to churtu, left the devotion of the men 
fhould be interrupted by their prefonce, but have a fet form of prayers and ceremonies, 
to be performi’d at home. 

When any of the Moors have a mind to entertain their neighbours, the women go 
to the top of the houfe, and continue there until the guefts are gone ; their general 
entertainment is iVith cufculu, which 1 have in another place doferibed. They make 
ufe ni'ither of tables nor chairs, but fit V.rojs-lcggecl upon the ground, putting their 
difhes upon a large piece of gnraly ivaihor, which lerves both tor table and table- 
cloth ;• their difhes are cither of pewior t>r earthenware, made wide at top and narrow 
at bottom, alnioft like a high-crowned hat turned b",?ioiu upwards. While they^ cat 
a fervant ftanJs by with a great bowl of water iu one hand, and a narrow long piece 
of blue linen in the other, to wipe their right haiul:;, with which they pull thd victuals 
to pieces, being for the moft parr Hewed to rag‘<. i'h* y never ufe the left hand in 
eating, for that wtiits wholly on their ti.-ceflary ocettiions. They fill their bellies 
without f'peaking to one another, and after nvv.f^ »\rink water, their religion 
forbidding them wine, and all oilier intojcicaiing Hqii 'j’s, except cyder; neverthel :1s, 
xnoll of them will get drunk with flrong liquor of any kind, if tl\ey can c nte at it. 
Their chief defert is buiter-milk, of which they are fuch lovers, that wKen t|jey would- 
fpeak of the extraordinary fweetiu^fs of any thing, they compare it tc butter-milk : a 
great black pitcher ol’ it is generally brought iu with a wooden ladle, which is prefented 
to the moft confiderable perfon, and from him pafTes round the company feveral times. 

I’hey have no way of gathering cream as in other places, but make their butter of 
all the milk as it comes from the cow, by putting it into a fkin, and fhaking it till it 
becomes butter: it is always four, 1 fuppofe f.'rwant of cleanfing the fkin; and when 
melted to fauce, for want of fubllauce, turns thin. Thofe that have great quantities, 
keep it in holes made in the ground plaiftered within ; the lefs are kept in earthen jars 
buried. They do not diflike it when four or five years old, having very unnatural 
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tables in that. They alfo wrap up the cawls, fuet and fat of cows, lheep» and goats, in 
great rolls, which in winter is fold to the poor inftead of butter. 

Their cheefe is nothing but curds put into that form, and* four in five or fix hours 
after it is made ; but they keep it until it is old, and eat it though dry and ill tailed. 
They do not efteem cow’s milk fo much as that of goats or camels, efpecially the latter, 
which they think nouriihing and incentive: it is much thinner than cow’s milk. 

Their bread is extraordinary good and cheap, efpecially that of the flour of Fez, 
* renowned for its whiteucfs too. It is baked in cakes near a foot in diameter, and an 
inch and an half thick: it is to he had every day hot, (for fo they like it) and the'baker 
pays himfelf in kind according to the quantity : fometimes it comes to an half, or a 
quarter of a loaf for baking, and thefe pieces arc Ibid in the market ; but poor 
people eat bread made of corn, which 5s called the third crop : it is a mixture of feveral 
coane black grains, that refemble feedb more than com, and is very black and bad, but 
cheap : with this their fowls are fed. * 

They cut the throats of all creatures they eat, having firft turned the heads of 
them towards the eaft and by fouth, { as Mecca lies from them,) and called on the 
name of God : they ufc a world of water to walh away the blood, and cutting the meat 
into quarters, fuak it in a fountain fur two hours ; and when it is to be dreiled cut it 
into fmall pieces and wafli it again, ufing’ abundance of garlic, onions, and all manner 
of fpkes. 

When the women vifit one another, they leave their flippers' at the door of the 
room, to give notice that a ftranger is there; during which time the men refrain from 
going in to their wiyes or daughters, they being very puuftual in obferving the cuiloms 
relating to the women. 

The Moors very often wafli their heads, hands, and feet, being obliged to it by 
thdr religion, every time before their fee prayers, ' which are five a day) if they have 
been upon any neceflary occafion, or have accidentally met with any ordinary pollution; 
but, if they have had the misfortune to touch a fwiiie, or committed any atl of extra- 
oreflnary defilement, or converfed with women, they are enjoined to wafli every part 
of thtir bodies, left they ftiould be polluted when they go to their devotion ; and 
therefore, to be out of danger of common pollution, they always pray without their 
drawers. 

They are forbid playing at any hazardous games for money ; and thofe that break 
this law are punifliable by baftinado, fine, or imprifonment. They fometimes divert 
themfelves at draughts, chefs, or ombre ; but are not much addifled to gaming, nor care 
for ftudy or reading ; but it may very juftly be faid, that eating, drinking, fleeping, 
women, horfes, and prayers, almoft wholly engrofs their time. 

They have a great hatred for the name of a Chriftian ; and I have been told by a 
gentleman, (w*ho heard them difpute whether a Chriftian or Jew fliould be moft 
efteenied,) that in their difcouife they urged againft the Chriftians, their eating of pork, 
and meat ftrangled in blood, and their not wafliing as the Jews do ; and what a fort of 
regard they have for the Jews, will be afterwards fliewn. It has been obferved in 
fquabbles among them, or when a poor man falls out with his afs, that the firft name is 
carren, (i. e.) cuckold, then he calls him fon of a Jew ; but when they have a mind to 
fpit their utmoft malice, they fay you fon of a Chriftian ; and it is the moft reproachful 
word aiftong them; never mentioning it without the addition of G — d confound him; or, 
G— d bum his father or mother ; which imprecations are taught the children as foon as 
they can fpeak ; and that they may be fure to grow up in hatred againft them* 
they celd>rate a feaft every year about St* John’s day, in memory of feme vidory 
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gained over the Chriftians ; at \vhich time the graveft people will be'paffing through tlte 
ftreets with wooden horfes,- fwords, lances, and drums, with which they equip the 
children that can fcarcc go, and meet in troops in the ftreet, and engaging, fay, thus 
we defti'oy the Chriftians. They alfo firmly believe, that thofe who are killed fighting 
againfl them go flraight to heaven, and they deferve no left than an infinite reward for 
deftroying thofe enemies of their law. 

The fhops in this city are very fmail, and have no doors to thhm ; but the mailer 
having opened the (butters, jumps in and fits crofs-legged, upon a place raifed about the ' 
height of a counter : the goods are difpofed in draVers round about him, whicb 
he can reach, for the moll part, without moving out of his place, his cullomers (landing 
in the ftreet while they are ferved. 

In their houfes, they are always fitting on matts, or lying ; and if they go out, 
and it is not on horfeback, they never go farther than to make a vifir, unlefs their 
bufinefs requires it, but daily fpend five or fix hours fitting on their hams before their 
doors, thinking it molt ridiculous to walk up and down a room : againft which they 
argue, faying. Why (hould a man move from one end of the room to the other, with- 
out apparent caufe ? can he not as well (lay in the place he is in, as go to the other end 
purely in order to come back again f 

They feem not (as we do) to obfervt V ' day for bufinefs, and the night for 
deep, but (lecp and w'ake often in the four-and>tweuty hours, going to church by night 
as well as day, for which purpofe their talbs call finm the top of the ' mofques, (or 
places of worlhip) having no bells, every three hours throughout the city. Ingoing to 
church they obferve no gravity, nor mind their drefs, but as foon as the talb begins to 
bellow from the ftccple, the carpenter throws down his ax, the (lioe-maker his awl, the 
taylor his (hears, and away they all run like fo many fellows at foot>ball. When they 
come into the church, they repeat the firft chapter of the Alcoran (landing ; after which 
they look up, and lift up their hands as much above their heads as they can ; and as 
their hands are leifurely coming down again, drop on their knees with their faces 
towards the Kcbla, (as they call it) or caft and by Ibuth ; then touching the ground 
with their foreheads twice,- fit a little w'hile on their heels muttering a few words, and 
life up again: this they repeat two or three times; after which, looking on each 
(houlder, fuppofe to their guardian angels) they fay Sclmo Alikomy (i. e.) Peace be 
with you ; and have done. When there are many at prayers together, you would 
think they were fo many galley (laves a rowing, by the motion they make on their 
knees. 

Their churches are all matted at the bottom, and about four feet high routui 
the pillars, having running water in them ; but fuch are built in high places, wncre 
they can not have a fountain, have wells. Their way of building th^m feems irregular, 
becaufe they generally , (land furrounded with houfes, and you canndt go into them 
on any terms but thofe of taking their religion. What I have been able to obferve 
paffing by is, that they are fquare, low roofed, fupported with many arched pillars, and 
divided equally into alleys, about four yards broad. Againft one of the pillars, as near 
the centre of the church as may be, is a pulpit, in which they preach every Friday ^ 
but fuch as are not learned in the law, only (lay to fay their ordinary prayers and 
return. That which they call the head of the church, is a fort of cupola fironting 
to the eaftward, in honour of the place of their prophet’s birth. Into this, on their 
feftival days, the cadi or head prieft enters, (who, as 1 have before obferved, is alfo a 
.juftice) and turnmg his face eallward, prays, all the people kneeling behind him in the 
body of the church ; then he turns himfelf to the people, being ftill in the lame poftuxe. 
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and gives them a blefling, fo all is ended ; if there is no cadi fome talb does this. I 
have not heard of any form of confecration they have ; but if a fwine happens to enter 
into any of their churches, (as it once fell out at Tetuan) they are unfandlified, and muft 
be pulled down. The ftceplc (lands indifferently in any pari of the church. And in 
great towns there are many public chapels, and religious houfes without any : bcfides, 
they often pray in the fields, at the monuments of their iaints, with a firing of beads ill 
their hands, which* they count over, faying, at every one they touch. Stag fer Allah 
(i. c.) God preferve me ! Friday is their chief holy-day y and they have a prophecy, that 
they (hall be conquered on that day by the Chriftians ; for which reafon, when the 
talbs call from the tqp of the mofqurs, the gates of all the walled towns are (hut, and 
the fame is obfervod in the Emperor’s palace at MequiiKJs. 

The habit of the priefis is the faftic with the laity ; but they are known by their 
beards, which are dyed red, and the leather on the top of their (hoes, being cut in the 
fliape of a tlower-de-luce. 

Upon the death of any perfon of note, women are hired to lament and make fad 
moan, beating their heads and faces. If it be a man, all his wives get into the mid- 
dle of the houfe, put a(hes on their heads, jump about in a ring, and feream like fo 
many cats, all the time tearing their cheeks with their nails. Souie, when they lament 
over the dead, a(k them whether they had wanted any thing in this world ? Whether 
they had not had cufeufu enough ? But if the wife dic\s, the hulband receives his friends' 
vifits of condolence at his door ; and if he be of the middle rank, it iS no (hamc for 
him, even on the day of her death, to go abroad and provide for her funeral. They 
wafti the corpfe and wrap it in a new /hroud,aud carry it on a bier, followed by a great 
number of people, who walk very fall, calling upon God and Mahom^et. 'Fhey always 
bury their dead out of town, making the grave large at bottom that the corpfe may have 
room enough ; and never put two perfons in a grave, bccaufc they (liould not inifiaku 
their bones at the day of judgment. * 

They are very fond of fine tombs, whjeh *arc generally cupolas built in their life- 
time, with an entrance as wide as the building : they are offeveral iorms, fume are low 
pyramids, others fquare, and the body put in the middle. But there is no rule, for 
Alcade Ally Ben Abdall.ih’s is a great fquare of 30 feet at leall ; and in order to his 
being a faint, it is built on holy ground, over the tomb of a faint, where it is death fora 
Jew to go. 

The ordinary way of burying, is by digging about three feet into the ground, into 
which they put the body wrapt in tlie (liroud, (for tle.-y ufe no colIins) and pave it over 
with' flat ftones, with a triangular done (landing in the ground at the head aiul fi-et. 
They have a fancy that the dead can fuff'er, which was found out by a Poriuguefe gen- 
tleman, draggling pne day ignorantly among the tombs; a Moor came to him, and 
after ufingabufidance of words forced him before the cadi. The gentleman complained 
of the violence, and fad he knew no harm he had done : but the grave judge replied. 
Yes, it was harm, for the poor dead fullered by being trod on by Chrillian feet. But 
in confideration o( his ignorance, they releafed him. And the Emperor once had oc- 
cafion to bring one of his wives through a burying-placc, which forced the people to 
remove the bones of their dead friends, and caufed them to grumble and fay, neither 
the dead nor the living could be at quiet for him. 

They have a 11 range notion of ideois, whom they reverence as faints, and the cleft 
of God; fo that all their eminent fools are led about, the people kifliiig their gar- 
ments, and giving them every thing but money, which tliey are not to take ; and after 
their death, feme great man hears of their fame, and makes it an aft of devotion to 
, beautify 
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heautlfy their tombs ; or, if they had none, to build one over their fjrave, wherein they 
are laid, and worlhipped among the reft of their faints. It is difficult cither to give a 
general rule what a fatnr in this part of the world is, or how he becomes fo ; but any 
thing .extraordinary makes one ; fome are faints by defcent, others for fome particular 
abilities (as one in this town for curing fore eyes) ; many for being fools or mad-men, 
and fome for being great rogues ; as one that was about the Emperor’s perfon, and had 
committed fome villany. The Emperor was going to kill him, l 5 ut declared he could 
not, for which he was immediately fandified, and condnued in great favour about him. 
Several of the Emperor’s horfes have been faints 5 nay, fome are at this day ; one parti- 
cularly for faving his life j and if a man ftiould kill one of his children, and lay hold 
of this horfe, he is fafe : this horfe h.is faved the lives of fome of the captives, and is 
fed with culcufu and camel’s milk ; after the Emperor has drunk, and his horfe after 
him, fome of his favourites arc fufl'ered to drink o-.U of the fame bowl. 

i\ll things are lawful for the faints, becaufe it is fuppofed they have the divine 
impulfe annexed to all their aftions, whether thev fteal, murder, or ravifh : there was a 
naked one at Sally fome years ago, feized a young wench in the ftreets, who not well 
uuderltanding I'ancfification, began to be turbulent; but fome of the holy tribe being nigh, 
foot! tript up her heels, and covered them with their alhagues. There is anoth» 
I'aint at Alcallar that is a great huntfman, and the governors beg, borrow, and fteal 
dogs to prefent him with. But thefc faints, like thofe of Europe, are fometimes de- 
tect'd. One of them had acquired grea* reputation for fanCity, from a trick a Jew 
learnt him, wliich was to dip his alhague in <r’Vits of wine ; and when he went into 
church, he ufed to fet it on lire by the lamp : this pot him great reputation, and he was 
lent for to court, grew great, and lived to do the po.ir Jews an ill office; but I think 
they were even with him, for tlicy told the fecrct to t .c prefent Emperor, who put his 
fiolincfs to the trial of more fubftaiitial f.ie, which confumed his facred perfon. 

Another lairit alfo was undone by a Jew : this faint pretended to go to Mecca every 
Friday : the .lew that knew the cheat, llu;w^ed him a fine firing of beads, and aftervyards 
Clewed them to the Emperor, who was to alk the faint to bring him a firing of beads ^ 
from' Mecca. The fiiint rcturn<?d to the Jew, got the beads, and went to the Emperor,* 
and prytended he had brought them from Mecca ; but the Emperor fent him a 
longer journey. 

They tell the following ftoi-y of an alcayde: A Chrlftian making a voyage to fea, 
trufted a faint with a purle of gold, and at his return went to demand it ; the faint 
denied that he had any fuch thing, and the ni;m made his complaint to the juftice, wlio 
told him, that if hchaetbeen a Moor he muft be fatisfied-wiih his denying it, but being 
aChriftian, all the juftice he could have was, that he (liould J'wear in the great church, 
he had none of his money ; the poor man laid, that being a Chriftain he could not en- 
ter into the church with him, and defirod he fhouKl I wcar in the alcayd'e’s pprch The 
alcayde was a man of wit, and thougiu by this the poor man looked on Kim for juftice ; 
the faint came firft and fat down in the porch ; when the> alcayde heard of it, he invited 
him in, treated him familiarly, and amufing him with a difeourfe oi feveral things, got 
his beads into his hand. Hole out of the room, and fent them to his wife, as a token 
that Ihc fhould fend fuch a purfe with fo much money, which accordingly came : this 
being a fufficient convidlion, the alcayde robbed him of all he had, and turned his 
holinefs into the hills a grazing. 

If a city happens to be founded near the tomb of a faint, there is a fpace round 
about it that has the privilege of being a fanftuary. But the Emperor has not fcruplecl 
to violate thefe fanduaries, as he did once at Fez, for a negro who had committed no 
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grgat crime, and took fanftuary in the houfe of a great faint. He fent the alcayde of 
his whole army of negroes to demand him ; but the faint told him plainly he (hould 
not violate the privilege his hoiile ; fo the alcayde returlied to the Emperor, who 
killed him, notwithflanding the eftoem he bore him ; for he was a brave man, and a 
good I’oldier after the maniver of the counti^j. He ordered him to be put upon an afs, 
and Hung before the door of the faint, and bid him fee what he had done in making 
him kill a man he io much cfteeniod. The faint was afraid, fent for the confiderable 
people of the town, and it was agreed to deliver the man whom the Emperor killed. 

They are mightily addicted to' fables and fuperftition, relating many wonderful things 
of their faints ; and, among the rt.il ctf their extravagancies, believe foine people have 
a malignancy in their eyes, by which they hurt all things they look on, efpecially little 
chilc^en and fine horfes: for which realon the Emperor kept a little fan of his, wno u*as 
fair and handfome, from being expofod- for many years. This the Spaniards call Mai 
de Ojo, and the Portuguofe, Qncbranio for thofe two nations are of the fame opinion. 
A former alcayde of I'angicr was one day a fifhing, and not fucceeding in his diverfion 
to his wifh, he feized a poor innocent man, who tlood looking on, and accufed him of 
Mai de Ojo^ put him in prifoti, and fworc he Ihould not come out till he had paid 
him thirty or forty ducats. It is well known that the old Romans had the lame fuper- 
ftition, and it now prevails in the l.evant. ‘ 

They have another extravagant fancy, which is, that God will grant their requefts by 
being importuned ; and in the time of great rains, the children will be all day run- 
ning through the ftreets, calling for fair weather, and in drought for rain j this they do 
with an hideous noifg, fometimes for eight days together : if God docs not give the 
children rain, the faints and learned men go into the fields and call for rain ; if that 
does not do, then they all go together bare-footed and meanly cloaihed to the tombs of 
their faints, and there they alk rain ; the Emperor fometimes performs this piece of 
devotion himfelf. But if all thefe fail, they turn all the Jews out of town, and bid ihein 
not return without rain; for they fay, though God would not give them rain for their 
prayers, he w'ill give the Jews rain, to be rid of their importunity, their ftiuking breath 
and feet. This was done fometime ago at Tangier. 

Here are a great many fchools, where the children learn to read, write, cypher, 
and get the Alcoran by heart ; which when they have gone through, their relations 
borrow a fine horfc and furniture, and carry them about the town in proceflion, with 
the book in their hands, the reft of their companions following, and all forts of niufic 
of the country going before. 

Such as apply themfelves to the ftudy of their law are admitted to hear public 
reading and preaching in the churches by the talbs ; and when approved by them, arc 
admitteduinto the number. I could never learn they had any ceremony of initiation, 
at leaft moire than by the majority of voices, and that he who was the moft knowing, 
ihould be cady or head of the church. And the chief mufti, or head of the church, 
is he that is chofe cady in the moft important city. But the Emperor, who is of the 
blood ot the prophet, and a faint befides, has made the cady of Taffilet, the country 
where he was bom, (which he pretends has a great privilege in that refpeft) cady 
general of his kingdoms, though he is called cady of Mequinez. 

The Moors falute one another when they meet by joining their hands with a quick 
motion, and feparating them immediately, kifling each their own hand, if equals j if 
not, the inferior kiffes the fuperior's hand, and oftentimes his head too. They ufe 
th6 conunon terms of, How do you do i Where have you been f I am glad to fee 
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you. If it be an alcayde, they kifs his foot, if on horfeback ; if on foot, his hand, 
deaths, or the firll thing they meet with ; if fitting, his knees. 

The current coin of this country are gold ducats, blankills, and fluces.5 all other 
pieces pf gold and filver going but lor as much as they weigh ; thefe ducats are thin 
round pieces of gold, llamped with the Emperor’s nauic,.and pal’s with them for four- 
teen ounces, an ima^inai-y funi which amounts to about nine liiillings and fix-pence 
of our money. The blankill is a little round piece of filver, llimpcd alfo wdth the 
Emperor’s name, worth about two-pence, four of the n making one of their ounces ; 
the Ih’.ce is a copper coin, twenty-four of which go fo a blankill, fo that their lowefl 
piece of money is equal to the third part of a farthing : and yet things are fo rcafonable 
lu re, that two or three of them will purchafe a loaf of bread, or fruit ; and you may 
buy a good fowl for a blankill ; every thing eife is proportionably cheap, the country 
about i'etuan yielding jilenty of corn, cattle, .pouhry, wild fowl, and great variety o£ 
fine fruits. 1 have called one of their coins a gold ducat, to difiinguilh it from the 
ordinary ducat, which with them is ten ounces, or fix liiillings and eight-pence of our 
money. 

Mamet Ben Ally Ben Abdallah, the prefent oalha, is between forty and fifty years 
of age, a llrong built man, inclining to be fat, attivc and dexterous in the manage- 
incm ol his fjjcar ; his countenance is grave and majellic, having a Roman nofe, good 
eyes, and a well-turned face ; his Ikin a little i’warthy, and altogether makes a very 
manly appearance ; he is reckoned to be very proud, but was fulliciently humbled at 
Me<}uinez, as you will hear. 

He commamls from towards Oran in the Mediterranean (where the Emperor of 
Morocco, and the Algeriiii ’s tloininions are divided) to Marm'ura upon the ocean, 
which is under the command of the governor of Sal ^ , and from the Mediterranean 
fiiuihcrly, as far as the river Cebu ; a government counted as large as the kingdom of 
Portugal ; the** chief cities of which are Teiuan, Tangier, Arzilla, l.arach, and 
Alcadur. 

Tueiday the 13th of June we began* our journey to Mequinez, leaving Tettian 
abovlt five of tlte clock in the afternoon, and a little after fix encamped in a pleafanf 
plain, by the fide of a I’mali river called Bofpherah, fix miles from Ifetuan. Here Ben 
llattar lay encamped, having left the towt. before, to fettle his things in order for 
travelling. 

The 14th w'e decamped about four in the afternoon, and pitched our tents again 
three miles off, at a place called Darzerboh, from a Moordh faint that is buried there. 
Thefe two fliort jourueys were taken t<» form tiie tlifpuliiion ol our camp, and fee if 
any thing more was wanting bolore we got far from, 'I'etuan. 

The 15th, at three in the arierm.K>n, wc li ft Darzerboh, travcHing througli a moun- 
tainous country, the road leailing us over liie i.'ps ol fuch rocky ‘hillsj tha* it w'as 
difficult. to get along: we came to our touts between fix and feven, which were pitched 
eighteen miles from our former camp. 

'I’he t6th we fet out at fix in the morning, the trumpet founding to hoife, which 
for the future was to be the fignal for riling, after which it was expetlid everybody 
fliould be ready in hall an hour ; w'e now began to have very hot travelling, as may 
be imagined from the climate, and feafon of tlic year, which daily increafed, as well 
by reafon of arriving more inland, as the approaching midfummer:’ we came to our 
camp at nine, about twelve miles off, clofe to a little rivulet called Alcharob. 

The 17th we fet out again at fix in the morning, and about ten encamped at the 
Yiver llamgarwell, fifteen miles from our former incampment. In the way came to 
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Rsjone Sidl Hamef, nn old man, related to one of the Emperor*8 women j heisgoi» 
vefnor of the Dwarus in thcfe parts, i. e. the flying villages of the Arabs, of which 
we had tffis day part by foveral : the inhabitants of them feem to live miferably, having 
but very iudi/ferent lodgings, their houfes confifting of nothing but Hicks, with a rulli 
or cloth covering in iiuiiation of a tent, moving from place to place for the conve- 
niency of paflure, and water. Thcfe towns arc generally built in the fhape of a ring^*^ 
by placing one row*of houfes clufe together, and going round with them until they 
meet, leaving a large vacant Ipacc in the infide ; in the middle of which there Hands a 
hoiife by itlelf, which we fuppdicd belonged to their ftieik or chief, whom they have 
the liberty of choofing out. of their own tribes j the Emperor gathering the tribute from 
them by a peribn whom ho fends from court, and makes an alcayde for that purpofe. 
Thefe Arabs are for the muH jiai t vcr\- \auny, live naltily with their cattle and poultry, 
and their young children ruii about naked ; they have abundance of fine black cattle, 
which I take to be the chiol (d their fubflance. 

Notwithllanding the uufetllcd way of life, and feeming poverty of thcfe people, a 
good revemie is ilrawn from them, there being reckoned to dwell, only in the plains of 
Ecz, three hundred ihoufand of them, paying garam, that is the tenth part of all they 
have, to which they are liable as foon as they come to be fifteen years of age : this is the 
tax commanded by their law ; but the ak'.iydts arc fo far from being fatisfied with it, 
that they omit no manner of injuHicc and rapine, to fleece the people of all they can. 

In Morocco there arc not above one hundred thoufand of them, but in Suz they arc 
very numerous, and formerly refufed to pay tribute, which cofl this Emperor a great 
deal of time entirely to fubdue them. When they have a mind to remove to another 
place, they load their camels, bulls, and cows, on whom they put packjfadclles, fetting 
their wives and children on them, in large wicker balkets, covered with cloth to keep 
cfl’ the fun ; after which manner they roam about till they have found a place to their 
mind. 

At night we had great quantities of cufeufu,’ and other provifions, brought in by 
thefe people, and the mountaineers. This cufeufu is the daily food of the Moors, and 
'T believe wholcfome and nourifliing by its compofition, which is thus: they put fine 
flour into a largo flat pan, and fpriukling it with water, lake a great deal of pains to 
roll it up into fmall balls, w hich they fcpiu'atc and put into another thing, as they be- 
come of the fizc they would have, which generally is the fame with our duck fliot ; 
w'hen they have made a fufficient quantity of this, they put it into a fort of cullender, 
w'hich ferves for a cover of a pot,tt'hcTe there is meat and fowls Hcwing,fo that it receivc’8 
thciicat and Hcam thereof; wjicn it is enough, they pour Hrong broth into it, and put- 
ting the Hewed meat and fowls at lop, ib ferve it up. They certainly imagined we 
had good. Homachs, for they fent us a inoiiHrous wooden difli fo full of cufeufu that 
feven or eight ilroiig Moors had but juH Hrcngth enough to fet it upon the tabic. 
W'c attacked it as vigoroufly as w'e could, but made fucli an indifterent progrefs, that 
it was hardly to be perceived we had eaten ; afterwards we had the pleafure to fee it 
em{itied in a few minutes by the muleteers and other attendants of the camp ; who by 
a dexterous (hake of their hands, turning it into round balls, fwallowed them down as 
big as thofe made lor horfes. In all parts of the baflia’s dominions where he travels, 
the people bring in plenty of what they have, which coHs him nothing. 

The i8th we' decamped between five and fix in the morning, and palfcd the river 
ElmahaflTen, famous for the battle fought between Don Sebaltian King of Portugal 
and the Moors. As this Hory had given matter (o Sir Richard Steele, to furnifh tlie 
world with a paper of the iieroical virtue of Muley Moluc, then King of Morocco, it 
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jraveme the curiofity to enquire whether they had any hiftorical ajj^unt thereof j but 
found only a traditional ftory, which moft of them agreed in, differing much^rom Sir 
Richard Steele, who gives' the praife of heroic virtue to the Moorifli King jfi’;;wherea8 
the ftory of the country attributes it to a Have; for Muley Mo^uc was a prince very 
much beloved by his people, but infirm, and at the time he left Morocco, to defend 
his country againft Don Sebaftiaii, was fo ill, that he was forced to be carried in a jj^tter, 
and when he came to Alcaftar, (about fix miles from the place w'here the battle was 
fought) he there died ; upon which a flave of hi? called Mirwan, (whofe name the 
Moors to this day mention with great regard, becaufe ‘of the gallantry and fcrvicc of 
the action,) wifely confidcring the confeqaence of keeping fecrct ihe.death of a prince 
fo well beloved by his people, at a ti»ne when the two armies every day expeded to 
join battle, contrived it fo as to give out orders for the King as if he had been alive, 
making believe he was better than he ufed to bi;, till the battle was over ; when the 
faid fiuvc (thinking he merited a better reward than what he met with ) wilhed the 
fuccelfor joy, both of the victory and empire ; bur the ungrateful prince caufed him to 
be immediately put to death, fax ing, he had robbed him of the glory of the aclion. 
The Portuguele v'ho were difperfed in the batde. Could not believe for a- long time that 
their King was llain, but ran up and down the country, crying out, Onde cjha ci Rty ; 
i. e. Where is the King ? 'J'he Moors often hearing the word ny, which in Arabic 
figiiifies good I’cnfe, told them that if they had any ny they had never come thither. 

it is well known that many of the ordir ary people in Portugal will not perfuadc 
iliemfelves that Don bebaftiau is yet dead : ef*.' 'here is now to be read on a monu- 
ment in tlie great church of Bellem, near Lifbon, the rollovving iufcripliou : 

Hoc jihri in ^imuh, fi fama ijl Schnjlcs. ^ 

When we .came within two - ; of Aleaflar, we wore met by iUcayde Afluze, 
governor of Tangier ; he came towar.l-. us with a fj)car carried uprigln by a flave at 
liis horfe's head, by which ceremony the Jeaydes of liarbary arc diftlngulflied ; and 
when they encamp, it is ftuck before the door ot their tents. Jlle is a haiulionie young 
man, and very like the bailia in the face ; over his alhagut; he wore a fcarlet albornooce, 
fringed v. iih a dtjcp green fringe, anti made a good appearance. After he had welcomed 
the ainbalfador, his attendants cavalcadcJ till \v_* came up to the baflia, who was coming 
to receive the ambaffador ; then the bafha’s horfe and thofe of the town joining with the 
alcayde’s, made a large cavalcade, giving us the pleafure of feeing a great many lufty 
graceful Moors, fint:ly mounted, lilt at one anotlier with groat acriviiy j after which 
manner we went on, the drums beating, ftrangc fort of muiic playing, and great crowds 
of people hallooing, and prcfling ib clofc upoti us, that they could not bo kept otV 
(though beat by our guards) till w'c came to the tents, which were pitched cloib to the 
walls of Aleaflar, about fixieeu miles from our lafl encantjnnent. ' , 

Upon the left of the road from Tetuan, almoft as far as Alcafliir, there nuts a ridge 
of exceeding high and bulky mountains, called by the Moors, the mountiiins of f-fribib ; 
the inhabitants of them cannot be reduced to the fame degree of fubjcction wdth 
the reft of the country, yet, upon civil treatment, will bring the baiha a contri- 
bution ; but when endeavoured to be forced, revenge themfelves by infefting the roads, 
robbing and deftroying the travellers ; retiring when they fee occaliou into their woody 
mountains, where the balha_ finds it too difficult to do any good upon them, fo that 
he rather choofes peaceably to take what they of their own accords will fend, than 
enrage them by compulfion. 

Alcafliir 
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• AlcaiTar was ome a city of good note, and the feat of the governor of this part of 
the kingdom : it was built by Jacob y\lman5ior, King of Fez, about the year 1180, and 
defigncdibr a inaga«ine and place of rendezvous, for the' great preparations he was 
making to enter Gr;mada, and make good the fooling his father Jofeph Ainiauzor had 
got foinetime before. They fay his father firfl invaded Spain with three hundred 
thoiifand men, moll of whom lie was obliged iu a fliort time to bring back again into 
Africa, to quiet a rebellion that had broke out in Morocco ; after which this prince 
again entered Spain, having iu his army, according to tradition, two hundred thoufand 
horfe and three hundred ihoufand foot. 

This city is now very much fallen to decay, fo that of fifteen mofqucs, there are only 
two in which they perform fervicc ; die reafoa of which decay (in all likelihood) is 
tjie bad fituation thereof, ftanding fo low, that it is exceffively hot in fummer and al- 
moft drowned hi vvintvT. Superftiticii alfo has been its enemy, for it w'as curfed by 
one of their faints, who was cunning enough to foretell, that it fhould be burnt iu 
fummer and drowned in winter ; and to give the people an opinion of the validity of 
the faid curie, their priclls (not thinking the burning heat of the fun fuflicient, which 
pro]jably was all their faint meant) fecretly, once a year, fet fire to fome houfe, and 
quench it for their pains, which was done whilff we were there ; as for the drowning 
part, the river docs that, being fo fwelletl with the rains in winter, that it generally over- 
flows into the town. 

Here are a great number of ftorks, who live very familiarly with the people, walking 
about the town, and pofl’efling the tops of the houfes and tnofques without molellatioii, 
being eftceincd a facred bird ; fo that they, as well as other nations, account it a fin 
to dilturb them; butthefe birds not being free enough to go inandfheltcr themfeivt's 
from the heat of the fun ufed to drop down dead every day. 

At prefent the baflia of Tetuan appoints the governor of this town, and it is the lafl; 
^of any note) of his dominions towards Mequinez. 

.. 'Monday the a6th about four o^'clock in the afternoon we left Alcaflar, our number 
being very much incr&afed by joining the baflia and his fixleen brothers, befides 
nephews, the whole family being ordered to court. We came to our camp about fix 
o’clock, ten miles from Alcaflar. 

The ayrh we decamped at fix in the morning, and about eleven came to our tents, 
which were pitched by the fide of a little brook called Behorah, having travelled 
about fixieen miles. 

The 28tli we fet cut at three in the afternoon, and a little after fix came to the 
river Ctbu, about twelve fniles olF, where we encamped : at this river end the domi- 
nions of the baflia of 'J’etuan j it is one of the largeft in the kingdom of Fez, taking 
its rife Deyond. the city of Ftz, and falling into the fea at Marmora, it runs in a very 
deep bed, and had but little water in it ; but in winter, they fay, it is very full and 
rapid. 'I’he water of it is reckoned extremely wholefome and foft, and therefore the 
Moors greedily drink great plenty of it. 

The 29th, about half an hour after two in the morning, we left the river Cebu, 
travelling by moon-light over the plain of Martnora, which is about twenty miles. 
This plain is very remarkable for its exceeding fnioothnefs, ftretching itfelf about 
eighty miles inland from the fca at Marmora, as even as a bowling-green. At eight 
W€ encamped nvar Sidi CaflTeui, a fmall town fituated at the foot of a ridge of moun- 
tains that inclofe this plain to the fouthward. I’he town takes its name from a faint, 
who has a monument in it, to which the Moors with great fuperftiiion refort to fay 
their prayers ; and a great many more faints are buried in the road to Mequinez, 
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having little monuments over them, which the Moors will feldom pafs, without pray- 

ing at. ^ . # 

The baflia coming into tht' camp juft as the ambaflador’s tent was pitched, the 
latter invited him in ; their converfation was crmcerning the great tradt of ground we 
had paffed, with fo few towns ; the ambaflador faying, if was pity fo much good 
ground Ihould lie wafte, which being cultivated, would enricu the, Emperor and fill 
his granaries ; the baflia told him, that there was no want of corn in the Emperor's 
dominions, ho having many ruagaulncs which have bepn full a long time ; that the 
Moors preferve it without damage for an hundred. years together, by putting it into 
pits, called methmur, plaiftered within, and over the mouth, when they are full j 
that the large plain of Marnitwa and many other parts of the country were fown by 
the Emperor’s negroes to fupply his magazines. 

'I'he 30th we lay ftill in our camp at Sidi Caflem, the baflia ftaying for fame of his 
governors, to bring in their contributions for the prefent to the Emperor ; but we 
were obliged to keep our diftance from this holy tow'n, for fiiperftition runs fo high 
in favour of the faint, its god-father, that it would be a great profanation, for any 
but Mahometan feet, to tread near it ; of which being told, we rather chofe to let our 
curiofitics be unfatisfied, than run the rifk of their fuperftiiious infults. 

July the ift, we departed from Sidi Caflem about half an hour after five in the 
morning, afeendiug a rocky mountain, which at top is fo ragged that it was with 
great difficulty we got over ; and the defeent fo fteejj and ftony, that a little wet would 
make it unpaflable for hohfes. Between feven ai.d eight we had a fight of Mequinez 
from the top of a hill. About ten we encamped in a j>lain called Muley Idgis, frony a 
faint who has a monument hard by. "J'his Muley Idri ' was the founder of the city of 
Fez, and firft Arabian Prince; who reigned in Barbary ; he was made a faint for com- 
pelling a great number of Jews to turn Mahometans His tomb is to this day a fure 
fanduary for tliofe who fly from the wrath of the prince, or would avoid juftice ; and 
is of fo great veneration, that the travellers., to Mequinez go confiderably out of their 
way to pray at it, and the Emperor hirnfclf often pays his devotion there. 

Here is a city that takes its name from the faid faint, which (lands clofe under the 
high mountain Zarhon, which they fay runs as far as the great mountain Atlas. 
Almoft a league from tliis city, upon a gentle rifing hill, remain fome ruins of a very 
ancient and noble building, which the Moors call Cajfar Pharjon, i. e. Pharaoh’s 
caftle, who, they told us, was a Chriftian, but could not give any further account 
thereof. A draught of w'hich, with the inicriptions of fevcral (tones found in the 
ruins, I have taken for the confidcration of the curioub. 

This day was fo exceeding hot and fultry, that all manner of metal was heated to 
fuch a degree by the air w hich came into our tents, that we could hardly’ toucl* it. 

'I he country \vc had hitherto pafl'cd is very phafant and fertile ; the plains in many 
places abounding in corn and cattle, and the hills and mountains yielding plenty of 
olives ; though a great part lies wafle and uncultivated ; not fo much for wan, of a 
fufficient number of inhabitants, as by reafon of the oppreffions from the government, 
which, makes them choofe to live at fome diftance from the high roads, and feldom cul- 
tivate more land than they neceffarily. want for their own fuftenance. 

'I'hefe ruins ftand about one hundred and forty miles fouth of Tetuan, and fixteen 
north-eaft of Mequinez. One building feems to be part of a triumphal arch, there 
being fcveral broken (tones that bear inferiptions, lying in the rubbifti underneath, 
which were fixed higher than any part now Handing. It is fifty-fix feet long, and 
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fifteen thick, botli fidos exadly alike, built with very hard flone, about a yard in 
length, *^^11 half a yani thick. 

Tlio arch ia twenty feet wide, and about twenty-fix high. 

I’he inferiptions are upon large flat ftoncs, which when entire were about five feet 
long and three broad, and the- letters on them above fix inches long. 

A bul^lay a litt|c w'ay off, very much defaced, and was the only thing to be found 
that reprefented life, except the fliape of a foot feen under the lower part of a gar« 
luent, in the nich on the other fide of the arch. 

About a hundred yards from the.arch Hands good part of the front of a large fquarc 
building, which is. a hundred luid forty feet long and about fixty high; part of the 
four corners are yet Handing, but very little remains except ihcfc of the front. 

Round the hill may be feen the foundation of a wall, about two miles in circum- 
ference, which inclofcd ihefc buildings, on the infide of which lie fcattcrcd all over 
a great many Hones, of the lame fize the arch is built with, but hardly -one left upon 
another ; but at the arch, which Hood about half a mile from the other buildings, 
feemed to have been a gate-way, and was juH high enough to adiuit a man to pafs 
through on horfeback. 

The 2d wc left Muley Idr’is at half an hour after five in the afternoon, and upon 
the road heard that Ben Ilattar (who went to Mcquinez two days before) had been 
very well received by the Emperor; thereafon why 1 give an account of Ben Ilattar’s 
reception by the Ennperor, is bccaufc no man goes before him, but with the uimoH 
fear, and in doubt whether he Hiall return alive ; fo that when any coufiderable perfou 
has been in his prefence, it is ufual to tell immediately abroad what kind of reception 
he has met with ; and the account of Ben Hattar’s was brought to us a great many 
miles before we came to Mequinez, as a piece of good news. About nine wc came |p 
the baflia’s camp, which was pitched within two or three miles of Mequinez. 

Monday the 3d we fet forw^ard at four of tlje clock in the morningi the moon being 
up, and a little before fun-rife entered the pty, to avoid the prodigious crowd we fhould 
have met with, had the day been farther auvanced, by which means we got to our houfe 
with very little inierrupiion. U'he bafha of Tetuan not having been at court for three 
years, this morning appeared before the Emperor, to whom he had been accufed of 
being carelels of his government, in letting the Spaniards drive him out of his camp 
before Ceuta, and w'as in great danger of his life ; the Emperor fcvercly threatening 
him, and telling him he was not fit to command ; but after he had been fufficiently 
frightened, he bid him go into the palace to fee a fitter of his, who was one of the 
Emperor’s women; which he did to fend him out of the way, while he- vented fome 
part of his anger on his followers ; for fome body had given him a lift of thofe about 
the balha who .wore moft in his t-fteem. The firft on this lift happened to be one Larbc 
Short, a man worthy of a belter fate than what he met with, which fliall be related in 
its proper place. The next was one of the bafiia’s fecretaries, whom the Emperor 
ordered to be tofled, which being a punifliment different from any ufed in Europe, it 
will not be amil's to give fome account of it. 

The perfon whom the Emperor orders to be thus punifhed, is feized upon by thr(^ 
or four Hroug negroes, who taking hold of his haras throw him up with alt their 
ftfength, and at the fame time turning him round pitch him down heaa foremoft ; at 
widen they are fo dexterous by long ufe, that they can either break his neck the firll 
tofs, dillocate a Hiouldcr, or let him fall with lefs hurt : they continue doing this as 
often as the Emperor has ordered, fo that many times they are killed upon the fpot, 
foractiipcs they come oif with only being fcvcrcly braifed j and the perfon that is 
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mufl: not ftir a limb, if he is able, while the Emperor is in figh^, under penalty of 
being to0cd again, but is forced to lie as if he was dead, which if he ihould really t?c, 
nobody dares bury the body till the Emperor has given orders for it. 

The. 5th, tbfe EAiperor fent one of his courtiers to tell the ambalTador that he 
thought the houfe he was in (which belonged to the baiba of Tetuan) was not good 
enough for him, and that he would have him go to a houfe of Ben Hatterj|, that he 
had lately built, and was one of the beft in Mequinez, to which we*removed direilly. 

The Ftrji Audience which his Excellency the Honourable Charles Stewart ^ Efq. had of 

the Emperor of A^orocco, 

ON Thurfday the 6th of July, about foven of the clock in the morning, the Em- 
peror fent an alcayde with a guard to conduct the ambaftador to him : we pafied through 
the ftreets in the following mannt'r : firfl: there went two ferjcanls on horfeback, they 
were followed by our mufic, which played all the way ; then came the ambaflador 
with his liverymen on each fide, and after him the gentlemen of his retinue, who were 
followed by fevcral fervants on horfeback ; laft ot all came the Englilh captive raafters 
of Ihips on foot. The alcayde who commanded the guard would not fuffer the Moors 
(who were not in the Emperor’s fervice) to come near us, fo that when any of them 
endeavoured after it, he ufed to point at them, to fliow the guards where they were, ‘ 
w'ho laid on unmercifully, fornetimes knocking thorn down. 

Being arrived at the outward gate of tbepalnc“, we difmounted, and palling through 
three or four large court-yards, fat down under tome piazzas for about half an hour. 
'J’hen word being brought that the Emperor was come out, we wefe led info a fpacious 

§ lacc, where at a diflance we faw him, with an uml /iJla over his head, his guards 
ehind him drawn up in the lhape of an half-moon, holding the butt end of their pieces 
with their right -hands, and keeping them clofe to their bodies, W'ith the muzzles 
dircdly upwards. His courtiers on eac'h fide, barefooted, and in the habit of flaves, 
who never ftand cxadlly before him, but making a lane, watch the motion of his hoVfe, 
that they may immediately fall into the fame pofture. 

We inarched towards the Emperor, our mufic playing, till we came within about 
fourfcorc yards of him, when it was furprifii.g to fee the old monarch alight from his 
horfe, and proftrate himfelf upon the earth to pray ; in w’hich pofture he continued 
fome minutes without motion, with his face fo clofe to the ground, that the dull re- 
mained upon his nofc when we came up to him j then mounting his horfe again, he 
took a lance in his hand ; and Ben Hattar leading the amb^ftador up, we fell into one 
rank, and bowing as we approached the Emperor, he nodded his head, faid Bono, 
fevcral times, and bid the ambaftador be covered, which he did, and at the fame time 
delivered His Majefty’s letter tied up in a filk handkerchief, into the Emperor*r hand, 
(for "it is a rule never to deliver with bare hands a letter to the Emperor) lolling him 
that he was come from the King of Great Britain his mafter, to fettle peace, friendfhip, 
and a good underftanding between the two crowns, and that he had brought him a 
prefent, which he hoped he would accept. The Emperor replied, he ihould have 
every thing he came for, bccaufe he loved the Englifh ; and that fuch of the Moors 
whom the andi|l>airador had brought over with him as were able, ihould pay their ran- 
fom, and thofe who were not, the baftia of Tetuan fliould pay for ; but recollefting 
himfelf, he faid the Englifli made no Haves, nor fold any ; upon which the ambaftador 
told him, he hoped he would have the fame regard for the King his mafter*s fubjedts, 
and admit them to return home into their own country, a charity becoming fo potent a 
vojL. XV. 3 o monarch, 
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monarch, and a convincing proof of the great regard he had for the Engliih nation 
uoV that the nation ftood in need of the men, for the Englifli employed every year 
above an hundred thoufand on the feas ; but that the King hits mafter was defirous, out 
of his goodnefs to his people, that fo many of his fubje^ts might return again to fee 
their wives and families. was very difficult to get the Emperor to have patience to 
hear whajjhe amballiidor had to fay, being fond of fpcaking much himfelf, and intcr> 
rupting tne linguilt 'fo often, that it is hard for any body to get a fair interpretation 
made to him. 

The ambaffador now delivering the articles of peace to the Emperor, told him they 
were iigned by the King his mailer, lied dclired he would be plcafed to fign a counter- 
part to be carried to Enghnul ; to which the Emperor faid, that his word was as 
efieflual as his writing, but however he w'ould do tliat to fatisfy him; and giving the 
articles to his admiral, AI Hadge Abdelcader Peres (afterwards fent anibafl'ador to 
England), told the anibnlTador, that ite made him a prefent of nine Chrillians for a 
breakfaft, and he might choofe which he pleafed. 

Then the Emperor fpcaking to the baflia of 'letuan, the latter proftrated hirnfelf 
upon the earth, and kilTcd the ground at his horfe’s feet, and arifing went up to the 
Emperor and kiffed his foot ; which they all do very often when he talks to them, and 
go backwards into their places again. 

The Emperor is about eighty-feven years old, and very a£i;ive for fuch an age. He 
is a middle-lized man, and has the remains of a good face, with nothing of a negro’s 
features, though his mother was a black : he has a high no(e, which is pretty long 
from the eyebrows downwards, and thin. He has loft all his teeth, and breathes Ihort 
as if his lungs w'ere bad, coughs and fpits pretty often, which never faljs to the ground, 
men being always ready with handkerchiefs to receive it. His beard is thin arid ver^ 
white : his eyes feem to have been fparkling, but their vigour decayed through ag^ 
and his cheeks are very much funk in. He was mounted upon a black horfc, not fo 
remarkable for his beauty, as being taught to pleafe him. His negroes continually fan 
and "beat the flies from his horfe with cloflis, and the umbrella Ls conftantly kept 
‘twirling over his head, the man tliat carries it taking great care to move as his.horfe 
does, that no fun may come upon the Emperor. His drefs was not much different 
from what his balhas wear, when out of his prefence, confifting of a fine alhaguc : 
his turban was made with rolls of muffin, that came very low upon his forehead. The 
end of his feimiter hung out, it was covered with gold, and handfomely fet with large 
emeralds. His faddle was covered with fcarlet cloth embroidered with gold, with one 
piftol in a cloth cafe, on the left fide. 

Parting from the Emperor, wliich we did by going backwards a good way, and Ben 
liattar (^y his order^ conduflting us to fee the palace, we were led into a large oblong- 
fquare building,’ witn piazzas all round, being the Queen of the Xeriph’s apartment- 
The arches were wrought with plafter fret-work, in flowers after the Arabian manneiv 
and fupported by neat ftone pillars ; the fquare exceeding large and fpacious ; the 
bottom and fides (for about five feet high) chequered with fmall tiles of divers colours, 
about two inches fquare ; of which fmall chequer-work there is a prodigious quantity 
in the palace. All the apartments, walks, magazines, paflages, and underneath the 
arches being chequered, making the profpe£l of the buildings, which 31 ^, 411 ] of a great 
length, extremely magnificent, beautiful and neat. From thence we were led into a 
magazine near a quarter of a mile long, and not above thirty feet broad ; in it there 
hung up great quantities of arms in cafes, and three rows of rails, which were covered 
inth faddles, nimoft from one end to the other : and in fuch another magazine they 
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Ihewed us the gates of Larach, which this Emperor took fAxn the’Spaniards^ a groat 
deal of iron»work, /orrie efpudas, and other Chriftian fwords, brought from thence.* 
Then we were .carried into another large and fpacious 'building, with piazzas all 
round .like the former. In this live two of the Emperor’s wives, who are diftinguiihed 
by being called the Queens of the Cohah Mhodrah, (which is the name of that part 
of the palace they live in) and are in great efteem with him*. 

From thence pafliiig through fome neat long walks and paffage* of cheif^er-work, 
we came tt) another buiiding, with a large garden in t!ie middle, planted round with 
tall cyprefs trees : the garden is funk about lixty or fewenty feet lower that the found- 
atit' ) of the building, over which, from one i^dt to the other, goes a terrace- walk, 
caii. d by file Moors the Sirangee, whicli is about half a mile long, and fifteen or fix- 
tet . fbei broad ; the top of it all the way thick-fliaded with vines, and other greens, 
fuj sorted vviih ftrong and well-made wooden work. In this walk there was a chariot 
th. . ijoes with fprings, and a fiiiall calafh, in wtiich diey told us the Emperor is fome- 
tiiii ■ drawn by women and eunuchs, 

f> v'cml other fquares and long buildings we pafTcd through, now and then feeing 
tlie • irifiiaiis upon the top of high walls, working and beating down the mortar witli 
heavy pieces of wood, (foineihing like what our paviers* ufed to beat down the Hones) 
whicii they raife all togerh(;r, and keep tinu in their ftrokc; and after we had been 
a'oout three hours feeing the palace, we were led again to the Emperor, who was on 
hurfebatv. . at the entrance of a cobah, in which were flores of arms, lances, and other 
things, k( i:. A order by twenty-eight Englifh 

The Emp at the approach of the ambaflado-, cried out as before, liottOf bonoy 
and aiked him liow he liked his palace ? the ambailkJor told hiib it was one of the 
^joblelt upon the face of the earth j the Emperor Thank God. Then fome of 
the Euglilli boys falling prollratc, and giving him the ufual falutatlon, Allah ibarik 
phi amrik e. Gi>d blefs thy power I The Emperor afked of what nation they were> 

who, being told I’.nglifli, he bid them go home with the ambaffador, and fee him to 
bed : upon which the ambailador returned the Emperor thanks, took his leave,* and 
went, to his houfe. • 

At ifight one of the queens fent fome victuals drefled in the palace, and fruit, with 
a compliment to the ambalfadur, defiring f > know how he did, and wifhing him a 
good night : the viduals were high feafoned, and Hewed with roots and fpices. 

'J’he yrh we were fent for again to fee the palace, where arriving about nine of the 
clock, we were firH led to fome large rooms, full of men and boys at work; they 
were making faddles, Hocks'for guns, fcabbards for fciiniters, and other things ; upon 
fight of the ambaffador, they all fell a-working together, which made an agreeable 
found, and (hewed that indultry was in great perfecVion in this Emperor’s palace. 
From thence we went through divers large and neat buildings, iiovvand tner paflitig 
gates guarded by eunuchs, who beat away all but thofe who were to condildt us. "We 
paffi'd by a garden funk very deep, having a great deal of clover in it, for the horfes 
of the palace. The building on the fide, and at one end, was fupported with neat 
piazzas; the rails to look over into the garden were finely wrought, with Heps to go 
up to them, which were chequered, as were the walks between them and the arches, 
aud undem^h the arches. 

llavmg pafTed this buiiding, we came to the moH inward and beautiful part of the 
palace, which alfo has a garden in the middle, planted round with cyprefs and other 
trees : all the pillars of this building (which is of a vaH length) are of marble, and the 
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arches and doors of the apartments very finely worked, Thefe, they fay, were ancient 
Roman pillars, tranfported thither from Sally. 

Here one of the Queens font us a collation of dates, grapes, melons, almonds and 
raifins, figs, and fweetmeats of their making ; with an apology to the ambafikdor, be- 
caufe there was nothing better, it being Ramdam, in which time no vi£tuals are drelTed- 
by the Moors, until night. ' The fruit was very welcome, for walking had made us dry, 
fo we fat down uikder the piazzas, and were attended by the maids of the palace, 
whofe jetty Ikins received the embellifliment of Ihining bracelets and filver trinkets, 
which they wore in great plenty upon their legs and arms, with gold chains about 
their necks, monftrous large ear-rings, and other African ornaments : we were then 
in fight of the Emperor’s w'omcn, who were fo placed, that we knew nothing of it 
until afterwards. ^ ^ 

The feaft being ended, we parted from our black attendants, and were carried to 
another regular and neat building, witn piazzas all round ; the fpacc between was all 
chequered, in the middle of which run a row of marble bafons at certain diftances', 
with little channels cut in done, conveying w'ater from one to the other ; this is a 
magazine and treafury. Underneath the arches, there opened folding doors, into 
large, fquarc, and very lofty r6oms or halls, in fomc of which were great numbers of 
firelocks, regularly hung up ; others Ind ftores of Lances of all forts and fizes ; 
among the reft a Guinea lance, (taken from an Imlian prince, and fhewn for a 
curiofity) having four fpears at the head of it, the ftaft' Brafil wood. 

In thefe magazines may be fecn bills, battle-axes, and wjirlikc inftruments of all 
forts ; a great many blunderbuffes of different fizes, with brafs barrels, helmets in 
boxes, and wrapped* up in paper ; and other variety of weapons, mayy of which feetn 
not to have been made by the Moors, but rather to have been ii)e arms of thofe 
Chriftians who loft their lives with Don Sebaftian, or taken from thofe towns which 
formerly were in the hands of the Portuguefe and Spaniards, but conq^uered by this 
Emperor. 

Then pafling by feme rooms locked up, ((they having in them gold, filver, jewels, 
.and other riches, under the care of Bombar John Siggear, a black eunuch, the 
Emperor’s treafurer) we came to ihe laft, in which were a great number of feirniters, 
handfomely dlfpofed, and in very good order, with foveral Chriftian fwords among 
them ; and after we had feen a much greater ftore of arms than any of us imagined 
this prince had, we were led into the infidc of an apartment, where one of th.; Queens 
formerly lived. 'I'here were fcveral frames for beds put clofe together, in which it is 
faid the Emperor has foinetime.s laid : they would hold about twenty people. We 
faw alfo the baths, and fame beautiful cobahs belonging to that apartment. 

From thence we were earned through fevcral other buildings, confifting for the moft 
part of oBlong-fquarcs, with piazzas, under which the doors open into the lodgings, 
which generally are ground rooms : the doors of each building arc all of one form 
and fize, they are finely inlaid, and fomc of them gilt, and kept (hut, fo that we could 
not fee into the apartments. In one of thefe fquares was a fountain, with channels of 
marble, tliat made a labyrinth, very neat and pretty. We alfo palTed by the place, 
where they told us Mahomet’s writings, and the holy regifters of their law are de- 
pofited ; then we went into fome (lately cobahs, whole (hells were finely ^tainted of a 
iky colour, with golden liars, reprefenting the heavens, and a golden fun in the 
middle, of curious worktnan(hip. Some of thefe cobahs the Emperor m ikes ufe of 
to put in the prefents he has received from Chriftian princes, among which were feven 
or eight coac^s j others are magazines for arms, and his choicelt goods : in one of 

them 
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them V7ere hung up the hne glafs fconceS) that Plis Majefly King Charge had fent by 

the anibaffadoi*. 

As we were going away,, they fliewed us a malTy building with high walls, without 
any ornament, in which the Emperor defigns to lay his bones. In the inflde (they fay) 
there is a chain that is let down from the middle of the roof, by which he intenas his 
coffin lhall hang. 

Going to take the profpeeV of this palace, we pafled over a large field, on each fide 
of the path-way of which there were great numbers of iarge rats, which burrowed in 
the earth like rabbits, and ran about fo thick that the ground was alraoft covered with 
them, letting us come within the diflanco of fcvtji'or eight yards before they would 
go into their holes ; and having pafled as for, they appeared above ground agjun, fo 
that both before and behind us, we faw multitudes^f them. At the end of this field 
tliere is a pomegranate garden, planted in a valley., over which the Emperor has built 
a Itrong bridge, reaching from the top of one hill to the other, for the more com- 
modious palling over. At the end of the valley, the bridge is joined by a caufeway 
with a wall on cacli lidc, for about two or three miles, it being the way he goes to 
iiis ftables. 

This palace is about four miles in circumference, and hands upon even ground, in 
form almoft fquare, and no hill near to overlook it. It is built of a rich mortar, with- 
out either brick or ftone, except for pillars and arches, and the mortar fo well 
wrought, that the walls are like one entire piece of terrace. The whole building is 
exceeding mafly, and the walls in every part ve- y thick ; the outward one is about a 
mile long, and twenty-five feet thick. 

Thc' inflde of ihe bell part of the palace confifts of divers oblong fquares a great 
tit a! bigger than Lincoln’s-liin-Fields, having piazzas ah round, as before deferibed. 
.Some oi the fqiiares arc ciieqiiered throughout the whole fpacc, others have gardens 
i;i thc uiiddlo, th.u arc I'unk very deep, and planted round with tall cyprefs trees, the 
tops of which appearing above tiie rails', make a beautiful profped of palace and 
garden imermixed. 1 

There are likewife difperfed throughout the palace, feveral buildings which they 
rail cobahs: they are built fquare with plain walls on the outfide, except the front, 
which confifts of piazzas of five or fix arches : thc infide is one very large and lofty 
room or hall, chequered at bottom, and the fides, almoft the height of a man ; the 
lop or dome curiouily painted and riciily gilt ; the roof is covered with green tiles and 
riles like a pyramid. 

It is reported that thirty thoufand men, and tcit thoufatjd mules, were employed’ 
every day in the building of this palace ; which is not at all improbable, feeing that it 
is built of hardly any thing elfe but lime, and every wall work^ with e\ceflive 
labour. 

'i'he nature of the building is convenient for the hot climate, being moftly ground 
rooms, by reafon of which, and the great thicknefs of the walls, the lodgings are 
very cool and refrelhing, when the weather is exetflively hot. 

1 have obferved in another place tliat the Emperor never parts with any money, 
either to defray the expcnces of war, or building, and has caufed this large and mag- 
nificent palace tb be erefted, without expending a blankill towards it j but inftcad of 
money he gives the alcayde of his buildings a government j which at prefent is all 
that country lying between Mequinez and 'Ircmezen, a large traft of ground, and 
n very fruitful foil; but confidering the continual employment, and unlimited ex- 

4. pcncea. 
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jpences which hiV office oTiliges himTo, it is thought he cannot get any thing for him- 
felf, more than what fuffices for his maintenance. 

The Kmperor is w'onderfully addicted to building, yet it is a queftion whether he is 
mor^' addided to that or pulling down ; for they fay if all his buildings were now 
ftanding, by a moderate .computation, they would reach to Fez, twelve leagues off ; 
and thofe who have been near him fince the beginning of his reign, have obl’erved him 
eternally building and pulling down, {hutting up doors and breaking out new ones in 
the walls. But he tells them this is done to occupy his people ; tor, fays he, if I have 
a bag full of rats, unlcfs I kt?ep that bag ftirring they will cat their way through ; but 
he does not defign to give them tihviN for I faw a piece of ground (as near as I can guefs 
four times as large as Lincolns-lnn-Fields) laid out for a new building. He has alfo 
dug many itrange caverns in the #aVth of all fizes, fome for corn, others for powder, 
arms, hrimflonc, and money, of w'hi^h latter it is fufpeded he leaves no wiiaelleo when 
finifhed. 

'I'liis prince has reigned about fifty-three years, obtaining the throne in the year 
ilSya, upon the death of his brother Muley Archid, who having drank to excefs, and 
j-iding furioufly in a grove of orange-trees, ftruck his head againit a bi’ancli, and broke 
^is fkull. 

His grandeur and fortune is owing to his courage and vivacity, together with tiie 
help he met with from the Jews, particularly Memaran their gtJvernor, who fuppii.jd 
him with money to carry on the war againft his oppofers ; for his nephew Mi'k y l latnet, 
then bafha of Morocco, had caufod himfclf to be proclaimcvl King ; and Mulc'v Aram, 
his brother, fet up alfo in Taflilet, the country from whence the I'amily came. Bat 
Muley Ilhmael, the prefent Emperor, being at that time alcayde «f Meijuinez, railed 
what forces he could, and went with all expedition againfl his nephew, cotiquercd him, 
took the city of Morocco, and reduced all that kingdom to his obedience, in the 
year 1676. « 

After the death of Muley Hamet, the cruelty of this Emperor began to appear ; 
*ttie firfl feene of which was acted by therfide of a river, to which he came w'ith his army 
but could not pafs, where he ordered all the prifoners to be killed, and woven into a 
bridge with rufhes for his army ?o pafs over upon. 

In 167 s he made hiuifelf mafter of I’affiler, and three years after that took Mar- 
mora from the Spaniards, where he found 88 pieces of brafs cannon, fifteen of 
iron, ammunition of all forts, more than he had in his whole dominions before; and 
a great prize of pearls and jewels belonging to mi rchanis who 4||^n were in the 
town; fell into his hands. . lie alfo took Larach from the Spaniards in 1689, clearing 
all the fea coaft of his territory, but Maffagan, Pennon de Velez, and Ceuta, the 
latter which., (though always blockaded with 10,000 men, and fo (IricBy preffed, 
that the bafha cannot llir from before it without leave from the Emperor,) has defied 
all attempts for thirty-four years together. In 1701 he fought a battle with the Dey of 
Algiers, but coming off with the worft, a peace was concluded, which has continued 
ever fince. 

At the beginning of his reign, the roads were fo infefted w'ith robbers, that it was 
-dangeroits to flir out of the towns without being well guarded ; but, he has fo well 
cleared them, that now it is no where fafer travelling. * 

He maintains his large empire (which confifls of feveral kingdoms joined together) 
•in peace and quietnofs, although of fo late an acquifiiion to the family, that his grand- 
father had no manner of title to it, but by ftrange fortune increafed his power fo 
as tb feize on it by force of arms. In his empire is contained all tliat country called 
' la by 
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by the Romans Mauritania Tingitana, with oth^P|>rovinc« to the fbuthward, as far 
as Cape Blanco, where it is bounded by the Negro country, as it is northerly by the 
Mediterranean fea. It has on the eaft the kingdom of Algiers, and part of the country 
of Bildulgerid, and on the welt the main ocean; including he kingdoms of Fez, 
Morocco, Taffilet, Darha, Suz, 'fremczvn, and Segehnefs, over which he rules 
with fo fevere a hand, and has (truck fuch a dread into ail men by his terrible execu- 
tions, that none of the remnants of the royal blood of the bcfore-memioned kingdoms, 
or any of his balhas, have dared to take up arms againlt hitn. All the dillui'bance he 
ever met wiih at' home (fince his ellablifliment after •the conqueft of his nephew) 
W'as the rebellion of his fon Muley Mali- .met, wh'ij.'caufing himfell to be proclaimed 
King of Morocco, plagued him for Ic-me time ; but fending his fon Muley Zidan 
againlt him, Muley Mahomet was overthrown, and the Entperor having got him into 
his clutches, ordered his right hand and left foot to be cut off, after which the prince 
fo(m died, not fuffering the blood to be Hopped, but tearing off the plailters. Muley 
Zidan was then declared heir to the crown, but giving himi'elf over to cruelty 
and druiikennefs, he was llrangled by his own wives, in the beginning of the 
year 1708. 

His manner of governing is by alcaydes, who have no commilfion, but receive their 
authority only by his faying. Go govern fuch a country ; be my general or admiral. 
At court he has five Handing officers : they arc, the grand mufti for affiiirs of religion ; 
the chief eunuch to take care of the feraglii. ; a trenfurer for his revenue ; the fuper- 
intendant of his buildings ; and the balha niinez, who is the firH minifter or 

fupreme alcayde, of which there are three forts; th;; firH and chief are thofe who, 
in the nature of viceroy s, are tent to govern the provin' cs ; to whonl, for their greater 
honour, is fomeiinies given the title of balhas. They have an unlimited power, and it 
matters not how much they tyrannize, if upon their retura to court they bring riches 
enough to fatisfy the Emperor. 

Another fori are the generals of his arlnles, and commanders over fmall parties of 
horfe or foot. i ' * 

The third fort are governors of cities or towns, and are either made by the Emperor 
hinil'elf, as are the alcaydes of Morocco, I'Vx. Sally, and other great cities, or by the 
governors of the provinces, over fmall towns and cities ; a fourth fort may be added, 
which arc titular only, and therefore called alcaydes of their heads. 

The governors of the provinces are ordered to court every two or three years, to 
render an acco^Pjl of ( heir government; that is, to bring the Emperor all that they 
have by an arbitrary and tyrannical power plumlercd the peopled, by which means he 
gels little lefs than their whole wealth, which never circulates more, but is thrown 
into his treafury, and remains there an tinpn>fitable and ufelefs hoard, he ne"gr pan- 
ing with it again upon any account whallocvcr, for neither his arinfes, fleet, or ouild- 
ings coH him any thing. The manner how he builds without money, 1 have before 
related ; and when he has uccafion to raife forces, the alcaydes of the provir.c'^ are 
obliged to find and maintain them, each providing for a number in proportion to the 
extent of his gijvcrnment. The Ihips allb that are in his Icrvice are fitted out and 
maintained by, the alcayde of the port to which they belong ; neverthelefs he has 
half the prizes^ and lakes all the Haves, remitting part of his moiety of the prize goods,, 
in confidcration for the Haves, who did not belong to his fluare. 

^ When the alcaydes return from their governmerts, it is with the greateH fear ima- 
ginable, as 1 have before hinted ; for if the Emperor thinks they do not bring him the 
whole protits thereof, hut keep iomething for theinfeives, they are in danger of being 

put 
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{lilt to feme cruel* death. Before go into his prefence, they pull off thdr ihoea^ 
fut bn a particular habit they have to denote a flave, and when they approach hint 
&11 down and kifs the ground at his horfe*s feet. If he.fpeak8 to them, they bend 
forward and hold their heads a little on one fide, in token oi offering their life : which 
great degree offubjeftion proceeds partly from fear, and partly from fuperflition ; for 
they believe him to be the’true branch of the Xeriphian family, who draw their defeent 
from the prophet Mahomet, and therefore think he is particularly favoured by heaven, 
and can do nothing amifs, but imagine all who die by his hand go to paradife ; in 
which opinion he has confirmed them by a long continuance of tyrannical power, by 
artifice, and by hypocrify, never /.doing any thing of confequence witliout firft 
falling down upon the ground, .vith liis face clofe to the earth for a confidcrable time, 
making believe that he then receives infpiration and directions from God or Maho> 
met, (for which purpofe he has a great number of praying places contrived in different 
parts, not unlike niches, laid horizbiltally in the ground) and that he performs the will 
of God in every thing he does. 

Hfe likewile explains the law to them hiinfelf, which they follow according to the 
opinion of their doctor, Mclilh, who taught that there is but one God, and Mahomet 
was his chief prophet ; that Jefus Chriit was a great prophet, born of a virgin, whofe 
name was Mary ; that he was very holy, and wrought miracles, but did not die as we 
believe, for when Judas betrayed liiin, God caufed one of his dilciples to appear in 
his likenefs, who was crucified in his Head. That there is a heaven and a hell, and 
the eternal blelTings w-ill confift in u fight of the Sovereign IJeing, of his angels, and 
Mahomet, in the enjoyment of beautiful virgins, whofe virginity will daily be renewed, 
indulging their appetites with all forts of delicious food, which they lhall have at a 
wifli, bathing in rivers of milk and rcfe>w'atcr ; and that their lodgings will be in 
glorious palaces, built with diamonds, pearls, and precious Hones. That hell will 
confiH in the extremities of heat and cold ; and the damned will he created and defiroyed 
every day. 

. ’The Moors obferve a lent of one moon^ called Ramdam, abftaining from all manner 
of food, till the appearance of the ftars ; neither are they allowed to I'moke, walh their 
mouths, take fnuff, fmell perfumes, or converfc with their women. 

Thofe W'ho arc obliged to travel may drink a little water ; and fuch as arc fick may 
borrow a few days of their prophet, but they mufi: and do repay pundlually when they 
recover ftrength. In the towns they run about the ftreets, and wakeall thofe people 
they think are afleep, that they may eat, and fo be the better able to IH^ort themfelves 
in the day : they rife three or four times in the night, and fleep ag^. Such as are 
libertine, ^nd ufed to drink wine, abfiain from it in this time. 

At Tetuan every evening when the fall of that day is ended, a trumpet is founded 
from the cafile to ‘give notice of it, before which time it is pleafant to fee the pofturc of 
the Moors ; one holding a pipe ready filled, while he impatiently qxpc£bs the found of 
the trumpet ; another with a difli or cufeufu before him, ready to run his hand in ; 
fome got clofe to- the fountains, to be the firft that (hall drink. On the eve of their 
lent, they make great rejoicing, ihouting, and repeating the name of God, and watch 
for the appearance of the moon, at which they fire their mufkets, then fall to faying 
their prayers, the Emperor himfelf fometimes at their head, who, to pcrfiiade the people 
of his great regard for religion, keeps this fall four months every year ; but they are 
.obliged to obferve it only during that moon. 

** The Emperor certainly puniihes all breakers of their law with great feverlty ; and 
^arri^s his hypocrify fo far, that this is themoft religious age that ever was in Barbary, 
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by the King’s example, whofe commands are elleemed facrcd, for leaft breach pf 
which he has often inflidied the fevereft death ; fo that what from the dread of punilh« 
ment, and the opinion the people arc brought up in, no prince is better obeyed. 

He is an early rifer, whether from his natural c’ifpofiiion, or the horror of the many 
murders, exadlions, and cruelties he has coirmitted on his^inor fubjeds and flaves, I 
cannot determine; but ihofc who have bc.n near him .when ahrt)aJ in camps, (for in 
his palace he is waited on by women, youu.^’ wenches, boys, and cunlichs, who dare not 
tell tales,) report that his fleeps are very much difl.urbed, and full of horror ; when 
ftarting on a ludden, he has been heard to call upon'ihofe he had murdered ; and 
fomelimcs awake, he? aft;s for lliem whom he hastcilied but the day before ; and if any 
of the ftanders-by anfwer. He is dead, he prcienily replies, Who killed him ? To which 
they n'.ufl: anfwer. They do not know, but fuppofe God killed him, unlcfs they have 
a mind 10 follow. ^ 

I have heard he ufed once to call often or Hameda, a great favourite of his, 
when he was walking alone, and nobody could be fuppofed to hear him ; this Ilatucda 
was the greateft favourite Itc ever had ; he was tne fon of the guardian of tlie^aves, 
and came a hoy into the kmporor’s army, when he was befieging bis coufin’Ittuley 
llanift in Terudanf, and doing fome adhion h- fore him, he took notice of him and gave 
him a horfc ; the man Hill continuc'tl to do good things, and being a merry buffoon, 
fellow, tlieKmperur grew into gn-ai familiarity with him, infomuch that he could take 
the liberty to go into liis gardens when be was with his women, which no man ever did 
before or fince. lie hau the tide of baflia by wuy of prc-cininenrc above all other 
bafhas. 'J he Etnperor iifo(> paflionatcly fo tell hi.n. that he coujd never be heartily 
angry with him, and that it was impt^flible he fhouk' be provoked to kill him; and 
it was ihtiught hediil not dofign to doit, when he gave him fo many blows with the 
butt-cud ol hi^ lance, that he died of them the next day. I'hc Emperor afterwards.- 
fli(?weti a groat dVal of forrow at it, con^^’ffed he repented of what he had done, fent 
him and Ids phyficians a bag of money, and defired him to live. 

As I'uuii as -f is lirfl prayer is over, whicii is before ibc morning ftar difappears, be 
goes to his w oiks, which are of a va/l extent within the walls of his palace; there' 
the poof pcc'ple (wliL-ihor (diriflians, negro- ^aves, boys who attend him, alcaydes, or 
overfeers of the works,) all talle of his anger in their turns, beating, killing, or giving 
good words, accorcliitg to the humour he is in. This is one of his top pleafurcs; in 
fome of thefi^placts, and never within his palace, he gives audience to ambaffa- 
dors, converf<i|rfonictimcs fitting on the corner of a wall, walks often, and fometimes 
works. 

About eight or nine of the clock his trembling court affemble, which confifts of his 
great iifficers, and alcaydes, blacks, whites, tawnies, and his favourite Jews, M^maran 
and Ben IJattar, all barelootid ; and there is bowing and whifpering to tljia and the 
other tunuch, to know if the Emperor has been abroad, (for if he keeps within doors 
there is no feeing him iinlefs fent for), if he is returned in a good humour, which is well 
known by Ids \ery looks and motions; and fometimes by the colour of the habit he 

'vears, yellow bting cbferved fo be his killing colour; from all which they calculate 

vliethtr they may hope to live twenty-four hours longer. 

If he cen.es cut, the necks, as 1 have faid, are all held out, their eyes fixed on the 
greurd, and after this manner the crouching creatures pay their homage. If befpeaks, 
fome fwear by their God, what he fay.s is true; others at every paufe he makes, cry 
out, Ct<d lengthen ihy days, my lord ; God blefs thy life; which once occafioned an 
accitfental itft, for he was faying. May I be called the greateft of liars if I have not 
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a\way8 cenceived at great efleem for tlie Englifh, and makii^ a little flop at the word 
liars, his officious court cried. Yes, by G— it is true, my lord. 

If he conies not out, he fometimes fends for fome of them $ at other times he has 
the door opened, and orders them all to pafs mufler, and they dhe by one cringing 
by his door. If he only goes a little way out of the gate of his palace, hey follow him 
on foot through the dirt ; and he is a great man and efleemed a great favourite, who 
advances as far as his flimip and if he has occafion to fend a mcfl^gc, though never fo> 
trivial, the heft of them are ready to run, without refpeft to age, ranl^: or favour, (even 
his favourite Hameda ufed to itiake his court this«ivav) and return befpattered up to 
their eyes, at leaft all over their whit#; drawers, and other garments which are white : 
nay, I have heard that Hamet Ben Haddu Attar (who was ambaffador in England in 
King Charles the Second’s time) was once furprifed without his fhoes, walking barefoot 
m a great deal of dirt by his horfe ; and without regard to his age, or the pretence he 
had to his favour, was fent to the furtilefl part of the town in that condition. 

Thofe days that he does not come abroad, the courtiers remain in an alley of his pa- 
lace ill dinner-time, when he fends them a great veffel of cufeufu, which they fall upon 
withdit ceremony, and having filled their bellies, return to their private affiairs ; but 
if he goes any dillance from the town, thofe who have the privilege to go with him, 
call for their horfes, which are held by their fervants at fome diftance, none ever pre- 
1‘uming to go unlefs bidden. Sometimes when he goes out of town, which is not above 
once in two or three months, he will be attended by fifteen or twenty thoufand blacks 
on horfeback, with whom he now and then diverts Iiimfelf ae the lance. 

In the year iC)go^ before he was marter of Sahra, there came a woman from that 
people to him, who, hearing of her coming, went to meet her on horfeback, at the 
head of tw'cnty thoufand men. She told him the people of Sahra were deftrous to put 
thcmfelves under his protection, but that he muft fight her at lance-play, if he had a 
mind to have her, at once the pledge of their fidelity, and the priie of his victory. 
She fet him hard at firft, but afterwards fuffered hcrfelf to be overpowered, was put 
among the reft of his women, and troops ^ere fent to proteCt the frontiers of Sahra. 

While he is abroad, there are carried after him a ftool, a kettle of water, and a 
Ikin, (which is his table-cloth) this belongs to his eating ; and if he is out at dinner- 
time, his dinner is carried after him upon the head of a negro, in a great w'ooden or 
copper vefl’el, which he docs not take from his head until the Emperor alks for it : 
the manner of his eating docs not differ from the ordinary Moors. I brother travelling 
utenfils are two or three guns, a fword or two, and two lances, becaufe one broke 
once as he was murdering ; both the fwords and lances muft be carried with their 
points upwards ; theft; are all carried by lufty fellows ; his boys carry fhort Brafil 
Hicks, knotted cords for whipping, a change of cloaths to (hift wlien bloody, and a 
hatchet, tiyo of which he took in a Portugueze (hip, and the firft time they were 
brought to him, killed a negro without any provocation, to try if they were good. 

Although the natives of his dominions are whites, yet they are not fo much efteemed 
by him as the blacks and the copper-coloured, to whom he commits the guard of his 
perfon, and is fo fond of their breed, that he takes care to mix them hitnfelf, by often 
ordering great numbers of people before him, whom he marries without any more 
ceremony, than pointing to the man and woman, and faying, Hadi yi houd Hadi^ i. e. 
That take that, upon which the loving pair join together, and march off as fomly. 
noofed ”as if they had been married by a Pope* He always yokes bis beft com- 
plexioned fubje^ to a black help-mate; and the fair lady muft take up with a 
negro. 


Thus 
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Thus he takes care to lay the foundation of his tawny nurfcries, to fuppty his palace 
as he wantS) into which they are admitted very young, are taught to worfhip and obey 
this fucceflbr of their Prophet, and being nurfed in blood from their infancy, become 
the executioners anil minifters of his wrath, whofe terrible commands they pttt in exe- 
cution with as much zeal and fury as if they had received them inunediately from 
heaven. Their manner is, as foon as the word comes out of his mouth, to feize on 
the wretch ordered for execution like fo many lions, whom, if lie i&*not to be executed 
on the fpot, they almoft tear to pieces before he gels to the place of execution ; and 
by the fury of their looks, and their violent and favagt manner of uling him, make a 
fcenc very much refembling the picture of fo imany devils tormenting the damned. 
They are fo ready to murder and dcllroy, even while young, that the alcaydcvS trem- 
ble at the very fight of them, and the Emperor feems to take a great deal of pleafure, 
and place much of his fafoty in them, for they furround him almoft wherever he is ; 
they are of all ranks and degrees, fome arc the lons of his chief alcaydes, others picked 
up by chance, or taken from a large negro town joining to Mequinez, which the 
Emperor has filled with families of blacks and tawnies for his ufe. If they are* well- 
looking and ftrong, they need no other qii;;lily ; fome who have relations tlftt are 
able, are fed, cloathed, and lodged by them ; others who have nor. are lodged in 
the out-fkiris of the palace, in great rooms, where they pig an hundred or two toge- 
ther. 'J’hey wear only a Ihort and fmall .:oat wiiliout lleeves, which does not reach 
fo their knees; their heads are fhaved and a!v s expofed to the fun, for he ailciits to 
breed thent hard. Moll, and loinetimes all, of thorn are employed in his buildings, 
where they take off their cioaths, and laying them 11 in a heap, every, one takes a 
bafitet, and removes earth, ftoncs or wood ; when th : have done, he orders them to ‘ 
go to his Jew' and receive fo mucii foup ; the next day they appecr gay and under 
arms. 

lie beats theiii in the cruelleft manne. imaginable, to try if they are hard ; fome- 
tinu's you fliall fee forty or fifty of them all fprawlitig in their blood, none of them 
daring to rile till he leaves the place wheite they are lying, and if they are difc&Uli- 
tenanced and out of heart at this uiage, they are of a ballard breed, and muft turn* 
out ol his fervice. I never heard that he '.illed bfit three of them, one for fodomy, 
and two for hiding a piece of bread In the hole of a wall, which it is fuppofed they 
could not eat, for they are great revcrcnccrs of bread, and take up, as all Maho- 
metans do, il^ leaft crumb wherever they find it, and kils it. When they want' 
cioaths, the Emperor thinks of fomebody that has too much money, cither Moor or 
Jew, and bids them go to him, and receive each a coat or fliirt. 

They are generally about eight hundn’d in all, and live with him in a fort of fub- 
ordination to one another : fcveral have the names of alcaydes, ?s the chi,f of them 
who wait on the Emperor’s perfon ; others arc made overfeers of fome tafi; or work 
the Emperor has ordered them to finifh; fome he makes perpetual alcaydes over a 
certain number of his companions, and fuch a one is to anfwer for the reft, a., to their 
diligence, cleanly and good deportment in all particulars : and it is wcuderful to fee 
the infolence, ftate and gravity of thefc young rogues, and hovvthey ape the old Em- 
peror in their way of govi-rnment ; for though they can only inflict bluw'S, yet they 
uJ'e the haughty phrafes of command, and talk of cutting throats, ftrangling, drag- 
ging, &c. _ 

The firft mark of their preferment, after they grow too big to ferve the Emperor in 
this nature, is giving them a horfe, (a horfeman being in the higheft etteem imagi^ble 
'amongft them, and the foot the contrary, infomuch that thofe who command thoumds 
* ’ p a of 
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o£ them, arc nof erteemed equal to the commanders of fifty horfe,) then the Emperor 
either recommends flicin to fomc of his baflias or great alcaydes employed againll the 
Chriftians, or the Berebbers that inhabit the mountains, or keeps them near him, 
and then they are reitcly to be intrufted with all important mefiages, as to carry the 
Emperor’s letter of thanksito any officcr wlio ferves him well, or to call him cuckold, 
fpit in his face, give hint a box bn the ear, firangle, or cut oil’ his head. 

When they have* waited a confiderable time, if no command or government becomes 
vacant, he fends them to gather the tribute of fome country, with the title of an al- 
cayde ; and if heremams by him without any employment (after performing this fervice) 
he is called alcayde of his head, wliicAi is a fort of an alcayde titular or reforme, as I 
have noted above ; but perhaps the Ei^npcror I'ufpedts that he has put fomething more 
m his. pocket than ordinary, then he bids him build fome houfesof fuch or fuch dimeu- 
fions; and that he may feem fomething more reafonable than the ]‘'gyprian taik- 
mafiers, he bids him take his lime and 'done : the poor man begins with a good heart, 
and when he has fpent all, defpair forces him to go to the Emperor, and tell him he 
is not worth one farthing more, left he ftiould find his work {landing ftill, and bury 
him alive in one of the walls. The Emperor picks a quarrel with him, cuts him with 
his fword, wounds him with his lance, or takes off his cloaths, all but his drawers, 
gives him five hundred blows on the buttocks, puts him in prifon, or loads him with two 
great chains, and fends him to labour at the houfe he was building, and orders fome- 
body elfo to finifli If. Now you muft know the Emperor never beats a man foundly, 
but the man is in flic high way of prbferrncnt, and if is ten to one but His Majefty palling 
li'ji, by him in chains a jew days after, and finding him in a fad pickle, he calls him his 
dear friend, uncle or brother, and enquires how he came into that Condition, as if he 
knew nothing of the matter, fends for a fuit of his own cloaths, (which is a great com- 
pliment) makes him as fine as a prince, and fends Kim to govern fome of his great 
towns ; for by this means he is fure he has not left him worth a groal, and will make 
a careful computation of what he may get in his government, until it be his turn to be 
^fqueezed again. f 

They tell a ftory of a Spaniard, who wasefteemed a good markfrnan, and bribed to 
Ihoot the Emperor ; he fo miffed his aim, that the two balls he had charged his gun 
with, flew into the pummel of the Emperor’s fuddle. The man was iinaiediately 
feized, and when it was expelled he would be put to a cruel death, the Emperor firll 
reproached him with his bale defign, alking him what he had' done to deferve being 
ufod fo, whether he w'as no more beloved, and people were tired with him ; then 
calmly ft tit him to the works among the reft of the Chriftians. The Spaniard fearing 
he fliould not come oil' fo, and thinking it a means (if there was any) to get his liberty 
again, turned I^ook, but continued in his Chriftiun habit. Some years after, the 
Entporor gt)ing among the worktnen where he was, alkcd him why he did not pull 
off his hat ? he anfwcred, he was a Moor; and the Emperor being informed vjjio he 
was, ordered him to bo freed immediately, aiked him a thoufand pardons, for keeping 
him at work fo long, drefled him from head to foot, and made him a governor of fome 
country. * 

A little more or lefs, this is the treatment of his grandees, to day bulged, kifl^y 
and preferred, to-morrow ftript, robbed, and beaten. Many of the people about him 
bear the marks of his fword, lance, or fhort fticks ; and the face and arms of the 
negro, vmo carried his umbrella when Captain Norbury was there, were fcarred all 
over with cuts that the Emperor had given him, it is fuppofed, for letting the fun conae 
upon him ; for he is extremely nice in his tyranny, and when he has done with his 

^ lance. 
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lancc, he darts it fuddenly into the air, and it niuft be caught before it comes to tfce 
ground, or he will kill the man appoimetd for that putpofe. ■ 

” It he chances to kill afiy body when h.; has not clctcrmincd the’r d?ath (as it ft*e- 
quenily happens) Hejdvilly begs their pardon, and fays, he did not defign to kill that 
j)oor man, and lays the lault on God, laying, his lime was come, the powers above 
would have it fo. 

If he defigns the death of a Cliriftian, whom he c'rcs not to pardon, he fliuts the 
gates (if his palace, that Maeftro Juan foould not come ; for it is very fingular that this 
Maeftrc Juan (a Chriftian 11 :v<.‘ of Gatal has by his good work, tetup--r, and fin- 
cerity wrought fo much upi n the K.i poor, that he once fwore he would never fee 
him but he would give him Ib nething, and tha‘ he Ihould never ?.lk him any thing but 
he would grant it ; and the being delirous to keer- his word, makes him fear this Juan 
jliould come to beg fucli a m.an’s li e ; nay, ilmietimes having leen him lirli:, he cries 
out, he mill!, give him Inniething, lur he itad fec-n him. 

They fay the i'.mpcror has a great memory, and is very politick, though many of 
his adions feem rather to procce<l from an uuceriain, and whimfical temper ; for fome- 
times he will do jullico, as if he had it in great regard ; at other times punilh and de- 
ftroy his people for no reafon at all, dreading no confequence, nor fe.!ring to exafperate 
theni, but appears as unconcerned as if he really believed (as he has infinuated) that 
he docs every thing by the appoiutment of God, and therefore has nothing to fear 
fnim man. 

When he is angry with the Moors, then the Chriftian Haves arc in favour, to wihom 
he will fometimos talk, calling them Bon Chriftiano, .md wilhing CJod would give them ^ 
their liberty, juft as if it was not in his power: but his \ -ath is terrible, which the ChriP ,, 
tians have fomctiines felt ; for one day palling by a high wall, on \. hich they were at 
work, and being afiVonted that they did not keep time in their ftroke, as he expects they 
Ihould, he made’his guanls go up and throw them all off the wall, breaking tbeir legs 
and arms, and knocking them on the head in a miferablc manner : another time he 
ordered them to bury a man alive, and boi^ him down along with the mortar in tHe _ 
wall. 

Nor is he lefs cruel to the Moors, whom he will frequently command to be burnt, 
crucified, fawed in two, or dragged at a mule’s tail through the llrcets, until they are tom 
all to pieces. The moll favourable dcafli is to die by his hand, for then they only lofe 
their beads, pr are run through the body, for which piirpoi’e he always has his lances 
ready (as I have before mentioned), and is very dexirous at ufing them, feldom letting 
his hand go out, for want of practice ; though of late, they fay, he has abated mbch of 

his cruelty. . ,,,,,, 

' The I ijfh, the faft of Ramdam being over, the Emperor went to pray in a fitit’ a litde 
way out of .town, which he does three times a year. T'here attended him a vaft lura. 
her of horfe and foot, who waited at an awful diftance, with great filence, while he 
prayed under a canopy let up in the Held : as foon us he had done, and was mounted 
again, the drums beat, and the horfe began to cavalcade. The ambalTador was upon the 
town-wall, clofe by which the Emperor and all his attendants returned ; this part of the 
wall joining to the Spanifli convent, the prior had built a handforae fcaffold for us. 
About ten of ihe clock they began to pafs by, great numbers of foot firing, and horfe 
cavalcading, fome with latices, and others with firelocks, , which prefenting at one an- 
other’s heads as they galloped along, theyjbmetiinesfet their turbans on fire, and burnt 
their feces in a defperate manner ; the fmoke (occafioned by their often firing) a little 
clearing up, we faw eight or nine blacks in a row, carrying large coloui^ with gre^ 
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gUt balls on the top of their ftaves ; they were cnclofed by the Emperor’s foldiers, who 
jumped about and fired in the ground before them : after they were pafTed, 

Muley Mahomet Lariba, one of the Emperor’s fons ; he is alcayde of the (tables, or 
maftcr of the horfe ; there attended him a guard of horfe and foe|,at the head of which 
he rode with a lance in his« hand, the place where the blade joins to the wood covered 
with gold. 'I’hen cainc a calafh with fix black women holding by the Tides, which 
was covered all over, fo that we could not fee who was in it : after that was carried a 
large red ftandardwith an half>tnoonin the middle, furrounded with foldiers, about which 
they bred, and (liouted very much. . Then came the Emperor with a fuzee in his hand, 
his umbrella kept all the way twirling over his head, and the negroes continually fanning, 
and beating the flics from his horfe. »As he came almofl over-againft us, he prefented 
his piece at a Moor w’ho was got very near him, but did not fife, the guards fciziiig on 
the fellow, and bawling him away, perhaps to be executed for his prefumption. Jiifl; 
before the Emperor marched a foot-guard, cloatlicd all in leopard and tyger fkins, and a 
guard of young blacks with lances, and fire arms intermixed. Round about him rode a 
great many of his fons, and behind them troops of horfe in armour, foine gilt all over, 
others only their helmets, which were of fcvcral fhapes. After them went a great 
number of foot, with fpcars, battle axes, bills, and warlike inftruments of all forts. 
This body of foot being palTcd, there came twenty of the Emperor’s led horles, with 
faddles of beaten gold, fet witli emeralds and other (tones, fome of which were very 
large. This (bow gave us the fight of a vaft number of very fine and well-managed 
horfes, in (hape far exceeding thofc Europe ; and thel'e twenty of the Emperor’s were 
, extremely beautiful,and flaiely. After them came Mulcy Abdallah^ another of his fons, 

• with a guard of horfe and foot ; he cavalcaded before us with lances and firelocks, as 
did molt of the Emperor’s fons, and other horfe, but thofe near his perfin. While 
Muley Abdallah was cavalcading, the Bafha of Mequinez, Abdelmelech Aminaree, 
paffed by ; he is the greatefl baflia and chief njinifter, fucceeding Baflia Gauzi deceafed. 
Great numbers of horfe were ftill cavalcading, but every body of confeqiieiice having 
^ paffed, the ambaffador went into the conv^mt, where we dined with the prior, who, I 
believe, did his beft, but his cooks being Spaniards, the victuals were fadiv drell for our 
taftc, and his wine very bad. I'his convent was built by the King of Spain, for the 
relief of Haves ; it has five hundred piltoles a year fettled »)n it, and is capable of re- 
ceiving above one hundred fick perfons ; there arc four monks arid a phyfician, whom 
the Emperor protc£ts upon account of yearly prefents made to him, and^ becaufc they 
take care of his fick (laves, without putting him to any charge. 

The 19th the Emperor’s cruelty put an end to the life of Earbe Sliott, men- 
tioned before to be one of the bafha’s followers, whom the Emperor imprifoned* upon 
our comihg to Mc'q«iiicz. This man was of one of the bt.fl: families in Barbary, being'* 
defccndetl from the old Andalufian Moors, and deferved the cfteein both of his own 
countrymen, and of us, with w'hom he had lived until the time of his i!nj>nfonmenr ; 
for he had been a confiderable time in Gibraltar, as a pledge from the baflii to 
an Knglifh merchant, for the payment of money duo for goods, he had fupplied tha 
bafha with. Part of the crime laid to his charge, was for going out of his country, and 
living in Chriftendom a confiderable time, without the Emperor’s knowledge, and 
having defiled himfelf with Chriflian women, and often . been in liquor ; he was ^fo 
accufe<|.of being an unbeliever, and one of thofe who had invited the Spaniards to' 
invade Barbary. 

Thefe things being infinuated to the Emperor, after the ufual manner of that court 
(where every body has it their power to do harm, but few to do good) brought this poor 

12 ' man 
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pian to his end ; fo? early this mominp he was carried before the Emperbr, who (not 
allowing him any other trial, bur giving way to his accufers, who faid h<- was an 
unbeliever and not fit to live,) commatided him to be fawed in two ; upon which he 
was immediately carri4i|‘to the place of execiuion, which is at one of the gates of the 
town, and there tied between two boards and fawed in two^ beginning at his head and 
going downwards until his body fell afuitder, which muft have remained to have been 
eaten by the dogs, if the Kmperor had not pardoned him ; an extravagant cufiotn, ta 
pardon a man after he is dead ; but unlefs he does fo, nobody dares bury the body. 

It was reported the next day after, that the Emperor dreamt Shott had appeared to 
him, and afked him what he had done to deferve>iuch ufuge ; telling him, there would 
be a time when God would judge between them both ; which gave the Emp. ror fa 
much concern, that he font to the place of his execution for Tome of the duft his 
blood was fpilt on, with which he rubbed himfclf all over as an atonement for his 
crime. 

About this time fome people who were enemies to the peace, (particularly the 
Spaniards, and other Chri/iian flaves who were there) not being defirous that fo many 
Englilh fijould be carried -away, whole places they muft fupply, and have a double 
portion of work; and alfo grieved to fee King of Great Britain fo careful in en- 
deavouring to rele.ife his fuhjefts out of flavery, whilft they lay neglected, and without 
hopes of redemption : theft* confiderations made them eameftly endeavour to difappoint' 
the ambaflador’s hopes j and they had prevm'l* fo far in getting the Emperor per- 
fuaded againft it, that he fent a meffage to the ambaflador, telling him. That he 
believed his mailer’s affairs would require him in his own country, fo he Was at liberty ^ 
to return whcin he plealed ; and that when he came tv/ Tetuan, he might talk with h» 
baftia about the redemption of the captives. 

But the ambaffador perceiving the Emperor was about to put him oflF, confulted 
how to get the better of this difficulty ; .and Ben Hattar the Jew advifed him to write- 
to one t)f the Queens, in a fictitious manner ; and as nothing can better (how hoty 
precarious all negociations muft be, where t is ncceflfary to make ufe of artifices, and . 
methods, of deceiving, rather than inform of the truth, I Itave inferted the ambafTador’s 
letter to the Queen. 

Powerful Lady, Mother of Muloy Abdallah, 

THE inoft important knowledge of the authority lodged in Your Majefty, I learnt 
while 1 was in Lifbon, where endeavouring (as is the cuitoin of all who are to go into- 
foreign countries) to know the perfons of grcatelk power, who can bell forward their 
negociations, and make relation of them to rite King : 1 met with an old. Chriftian, who 
had been Your Majelty’s flave two years, and received his liberty by your cisi \encv j 
and talking with him about my embalTy, he infotiucd me, that Your Majefty was the 
chief perfon in this court who could do iiu fervice ; lor, by your means, mv bufmefs 
would come to thf^ ears of His Imperial Majefty ; and for my belter memory, ue told 
me the name of Your Majefty ’s mother, the Lady Halima, by whole haiu.s he advifed 
me to convey the letter 1 Ihouid write to Your Majefty ; which I have accordingly done, 
alkirg pardon for niy boldnels, in following the advice of the fiiid captive, defiring Your 
Majefty to confider the requells 1 make, and not doubting your approbation thereof, 
whole proteflion I promife m^ felf, fo that the full meaning may come to the ears of 
His Imperial Majefty, for there cannot be wanting in tins royaf palace a perfon who can 
read it. • # 

Upon 
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. I%>n whfch depcndance 1 reprefent to Your Majefty, that I came to this court with 
fincere friendrtiip, and loyal meaning, to kifs the hands of His Imperial Majefty, whofe 
boncur I had, and in confidence of which, wlicn 1 arrived at Gibraltar with my 
Sovereign's orders, I wrote to His Imperial Majefty, acquainrinjjlliim with my intention, 
and the orders of my maflicr the King of Great Britain, dcliring him to appoint one»of 
his fervants, to treat for a laftihg peace, and redemption of my captive brethren j and 
alfo to give leave lor me and my retinue to come to this court. 

"Which letter His Imperial Majefty received, and did me the honour to anfwer, giving 
me leave to take the faid journey with all I'ecurity, as well for niyperfon as thole who 
ftiould accompany me ; and orderetl BaftiaHamct Ben Ally to treat with me for a peace, 
and redemption of the Knglifti captive’s, as was the cuftoin of the deceafed Alcayde 
Ally his father,.to be appointed in fuch cafes ; which anfwer pleafed me well, and upon 
fight of it I went to the bay of Tetuan, wliere I conferred with the faid baftia, about a 
peace and redemption of my brethren, in confideratlon of a quantity of powder, locks, 
briinftone, cloth, and all the Moors whom we had prifoners : and having treateil upon 
the con/idcrations aforefaid, he alked me to give him time to fend a copy of the con- 
ditions to His Imperial Majefty, to fee if he was contented therewith, for if he was n.it, 
he could not conclude any thing. His Imperial Majefty being abfolute mafter therein; 
which requefl I told him was very reafonable. 

In the mean time I continued at anchor with my fhips in the faiJ port of Tetuan, 
until an anfwer came from His Imperial Majefty, who ordered that the aforelaid agrtn?- 
inent fliould be figned, and lent me a letter (which I havc*by inc) to the fame elfed, 
upon which we fig,ncd the articles to each other : and at the fame,time I fent a Ihip to 
London, giving an account to :ny niafter the King of Great Britain, of the treaty ; with 
a copy ot His Imperial Majefty ’s letter, and a letter of the faid baftia, reprefenting tlie 
good inclinations of His Imperial Majefty towards us ; and alfo 1 defned that the ran- 
ibme might be got ready, with all poflible expedition to fulfil the agfecmeiit. 

.With all wh-ch the King my mafter was very well pleafird, and inftantly ordered the 
ranfome to be got ready, and feiu me a v/riting fealed with his royai feid, and ligned 
with his hand, confirming all ihai I had done; fending me alfo a letter to deliver into 
the royal hands of His Iinp-rial Majefty, ratifying and confirming the treaty, which I 
delivered the day that I had the glory to have His Imperial Majefty receive my embaffy. 
Alfo the King my mafter ordered me to flay a little at Gibraltar (if it was convenient) 
until thevfaid ranfome arrived, that I might take it along with me ; but if I fhould go to 
this court before it came, 1 fhoulJ carry with me all the cap’ive Moors, and the prefent: 
but the baftia being hafteneu to ctiurr, 1 was obliged to fer forward without the ranfome, 
taking with me the prefent, and die captive M lorr. : dtid when I arrived at the city of 
Alcaffai*, 1 received news that a ftiip was <:omi.> t.) Gibraltar, with the greateft part of 
the ranlbine, only lomc of the locks w^ere w'anting ; becaufc they are not made in 
England but as they arc ufed, unlefs w'ht n ^hcrc is (iccafion to fend them to Barbary, for 
which purpofc they are now making wiili all expedition. 

After that His Imperial Majefty had received me with much honour and regard, he 
gave me nine Chriftians, with liberty to thoofe them as I pleafed; giving me alfo leave 
to go into his magnificent palace, whole equal was never fecn in the world; and told 
jne. That he would difpatch me to my content, and grant all that I alked, being come 
into hijs fovereign prefence: at whicli I rejoiced, having the honour to be a mediator 
between two iuch powerful crowns, as His Imperial iVlajefty's among Moorilh nations 
the mightieft) and thc%^ing my mailer’s among the Chriftians, 


To 
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To day, being T^urfday, I received a meflage from His Imperial iStajefty by a Rene- 
gado, telling me. That he was fejsfible I might have 'bufinefs to do clfewhere, in the 
Icrvice of ray fovereign, 'for which reafon he defired not to detain me, but I 
was at liberty to depirt after Lent; that the nine Chriftians which His Imperial 
Majefty had given rac', 1 might choofe them as I pleafed, withput paying any ranforae for 
them; and about the relt ot the captives, 1 ihould agree with Balhu llametwhen I 
returned to Tcluan: that the articles agreed upon c( ncerning the’ fea, His Imperial 
l\lajefty was well contented with ; and if any thing more was required therein, he would 
be ready to give me entire fatisfadion. 

Conlidering well this meflage which His Impeylal Majefty fent, I rcinaiued in doubt 
whether they were his true words, or not well imdcrftood by the Renegado ; never- 
thelefs 1 anfwcrcd the laid Renegado, That concerning treating with the balha at Tetuan 
about peace and redemption of the captives, I thought nothing more remained to do 
becauie upon our treating there before, we had i-ach of us iigned the articles of peace* 
and 1 had a letter of Ilis Imperial Majefty*s in my hands, agreeing to w'hat was done * 
I'o that nothing further was wanting tiicrein, but ihat His Imperial Majefty would give 
orders for the Chriftians, and would pay the ranfomc agreed upon ; but if there 
wus any thing elf s about which he would have me confer with the faid balha, I thought 
it was not nocefl'ary ; for fmee I had the honour to be in his royal court, I would 
rather' explain inyllif to His Imperial Mijefty without any mediator; and if there 
was any thing in which I could ferve him, 1 would do it with a great deal of pleafure. 

Wherefore 1 beg Ytmr Majefty to explain an the abovefaid contents to His Imperial 
Majefty, becaufc in dil'courfe I have not time to doit myfelf; and if His Imperial 
Majefty will confent to what has been fettled, I fliall g. Aith great pleafure and honour^ 
to tile grief of the enemies of this crown, and of that of my fovereign ; but if it Ihould 
be otherwife, my departure will give joy to the enemies of our countries, and (what I 
am concerned at/ be a means of enmity, when I endeavoured to propagate friendfliip. 
Upon which confiderations, I hope Your Majefty will be pleafed to reprefent tiiefe 
things to the Emperor, and ufc your intereft^ that I may be difpatched in what I havd 
requefted, for which 1 lliall for ever remain m all obedience, 

Your Majefty^s 

nioft humble and 

moft obedient fervant. 
Charges Stewart, 

Mcquincz, July the zetli, lyzi. 

To this letter the Queen fent the following anfwer, wrote on the back-fide. 

To the Ambaffador who wrote me this Letter. 

I RECEIVED your letter, and what you fay to me therein have read, at d under- 
ftand your words part b;^ part ; I have fpoke to my maftcr (whom God prelerve) of 
what you fay, without failing to explain to him all in its full meaning : with which His 
Majefty was well pleafed, feeing that never came Chriftian, of more judgment and 
goodnels, to this court, than Your Excellency, who in all you fay (how much under- 
Itanding and mildneis. 

Concerning what you tell me of the nine Chriftians, that my mafter (whom God 
peferve) gave you, there is no doubt but it was a prefent w^ich he made you for a 
breakfail : and concerning the reft that Your Excellency fays, you may be aflured 
V01..XV. 3Q His 
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I2is Majelly will conform to your inclinations, in every thing that fhall be propofed, 
1 know wdl it is rnic, that Ilis Majcfty was not acquainted with the particulars of the 
a-;r rnu’nr, and quantity of powder, brimftone, and the reft of the things : becaufemy 
thought \uiir Excellency only came hither to cor.f<:rA|>ith him, and then to 
return to Gibraltar to conhslt wjith your people, before any tiling fhould be concluded : 
that was the thoughts of my mafter. 

And concerning the ('hrillians your brethren, who arc here flaves. His Majcfty 
knew not how many there were, becaui'e foftie of them had turned Moors, and others 
were dead. But now iince Ytiur lixccllcncy has declared your del'ign to me, there is 
nooccafion to apply to Badia Ilanietv or any body clle; for I will fpeak to my mafter 
(whom God preferve), to the end that he may renew the agreement entirely, and do 
every thing you defire, for in Ills Majefty there is much goodnefs and generolity. This 
is my aufwcr. . 

The mother of Mutey Abdallah, 

Gmulez Ettabba. 


T/.’c Second Audience. 

JULY the 23d, the ambafliidor having broke through the mcafiires that had been 
taken not todifappolnt him, by writing the aforefaid letter to the Oiieon ; the Eilipcror 
ordered all the Englifli captives to be drawn up together in Ins palace, and at the lame 
time fent for the ambalTador. We v/ent with the mufic p!a\*ing as bcl'orc, and found 
the Emperor lilting under fome piazzas, but upon our approach he mounted his horfe, 
and faluted the ambalTador with Bono, Bono, and told him, tfiat at lirft he did not 
apprehend that he had full power to conclude a peace, but thought he only came to 
make preparation for another ambafl'ador j bat now finding he had fullicient authority, 
faid, he Ihouid have all his countrymen j and at the fame titne waving his hand to the 
cjaptives, he bade iliem go home along with the ambaifador into their own country; 
upon which they all fell proftrate, cryiuj^ out, God blcfs thy power, and wore going 
out of the prcl'ence, when tlie Emperor cannng them to flay, further faiJ, that he 
loved the ambafliidor and all the Englifh, becaufe he know they loved him and his 
houfe, and that there ftiould no: be au Englifhman a Have in his empire, for he would 
fet them all at liberty in what part foever tlicy wore ; tlien weaving his hand again to 
the captives, they went aw'ay ; and tlte umbaflador retunting tlic Emperor thanks for 
the honour he had done him, told him, that he fhoiild always regard his iniereft, 
when he was gone out of his domiuioas ; to which the Emperor faid, that he ihould 
then fee how well he deferved. the prefent ho had made him that morning ; that he 
would n6t have hinz ftay an hour in Mcquinez, and wiflaing him fafe into his own 
country, the ambalTador took his leave, the Emperor faying (fc-vcral times) God blefs 
you, and turning his horfe, galloped away with a lancc in his hand, his guards running * 
dole beliind him. 

Our cajitivc's, who were in the palace before we came, fold us, that the Emperor 
had been in a great paffion with fome of his alcaydes, wounding one of them with his 
lance, drawtfeg his fcimiiarto flrike another, and had caufedone of them to betofi’ed. 

The 24th wc went to fee the Emperor’s ftables, which are about a league from the 
town. They coniilt of two very large oblong-fquare buildings, with Iiaadfome arches 
all round, under which the horfes ftand with-.) at any partition, there being an arA fur 
every horfe ; they ftand twelve foot afundcr, after which manner thefe ftables are 

reckoned to hold about a thou.'and horfes. Through the middle of the fquare runs a 

T 1 finftll 
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jniall canal, over which, at certain di lances, are built little houf^, wliore they keep 
the provender and furniture for the herfes ; the Emperor alfo has ten thoufand more, 
kept together about three’ leagues from Mequinez, to be ready on any occafion. 

The horfes of this|(fOuntry are very fine, and the Moors take a great deal of pride 
in them, and order mem after a very different manner froin us j they back them gene- 
rally at two yeaj’s old, and fliear tiicir marn's and tails till they come to fix, thinking 
that makes them ftrong. At grafs th^ry tic foinelii.:es the two fftre-feet together, at 
olluj times a fore-foot raid a hinder one. In their ftabks they have two iron pins 
drove into the ground, one before, and the other behrnd them, at tlie dtffancc of about 
lliree feet from their legs, which are iallcned together with rope s, like our iravcs with 
wii.kh we teach horfes to pace, but being fliovt, they draw their legs together under 
their bellies, and tw'o ropes come from their hind and fore-feet, which are fo tied to 
thefe jiins, that they cannot flir above one foot backwards or forwards. Their collar 
is alfo made faff to ilie pin before them, which has a ring for that purpofe ; under them 
is a hole covered with pieces of timber to receive their W'ater ; and a little on one fide, 
a bt\i of fand or faw-duft, fiw them to lie upoii j they have no mangers, but cat their 
llraw or graft; off the griaund. 

All their horP.-s eat graf;; in April and May; and, if it be a good year, great part of 
March ; at other limes they cat ftraw inftead of hay ; their bnrli ) i.s givi^i thent in a 
\voc;}!v.n bag; ])ut over their heads. 'I’hey an' never djel'!., nor their manes or tails 
coml'.td, In.i when dirty are carried to the li-'xi running wa.ter and wafhed, and if they 
deiigti to have them loch fine, they ufe a litiie foap. Some will take it ainifs that you 
touch a iiorie with the pa'in of your hand to him, and f.iv there is a venom in 

that part, which is hnrtfui to horfes. They ucvei rop their tails or cars, nor geld 
th(‘n'., for they like no maimed crcafu’'(!S but eunuchs for other rcafons, 

'I hey have one fort which they call noble horfes, whobow' their heads about at the 
appro'ach of a man. Their love is fo great lor horfes, that not only they are one of 
the three thijigs for which the I\!oors Itavc a proverb, as mofl eflcemeJ, viz. a horfe, 
a woman, and a book, but they keep even the gcncaUigics of them for two or three 
hundred years, and are nice in diffinguiflting the true from the mixt generations. I'hey 
have a bafe way of Ihof ing them, cutting If the f re-pan of the hoof, and forming the 
fhoe into a tri;ingular fhape with the two points almuff meeting at the heel, which points 
are made very thin, and after the flioe is faftoned with three nails on each fide, arc 
beaten as flat to the hoof as poflible. But foiac time ago the Kmperor ilfued out an 
ttrder, that upon pain of death all horfes fhould be Jhoed with round flioes , a certain 
Turk having }>crfuaded him tliat was the beff way, 

'1 hey are not fubjcQ to diltcinpers, and ilse Morrs know' not wiial you mean by a 
farff'y or glandcr, nor have 1 ever feen a fpavine or mulicnder. ^ As for lie Bi «*rt'b- 
bers in the ntountains, they never flioc their horfes. 'Ehcir feet ard certainly firmer 
than ours, for a horfe went frotn Tetu'an to the camp, and came back the next day 
without a fhoe, which is fifty miles ; and notwithftanding he was forceu to crofs a 
mountain full of rocks going and coming, not being able to pafs the low way for a 
river, it was not perceived he had the Icafl: crack in his hoof, or made any complaint 
of his feet. ,Their horfes live to a great age, and are vcry4^rcfh at fou^een or fifteen, 
the reafon of which feems to be their going fo gently on the road, where they feldoni are 
put out of a foot pace, but vvhen they cxercife the lance, they make them beftir them- 
feliyes to fome purpofe. 

Near the ftabies there is a large piece of ground walled about, in which we faw a 
great number of oilriches. 

From 
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,From hence we 'went to fee Muley Abdallah at his country houfe» who recdved the 
ambaffador with a great deal of good humour ; he has a handfome lively countenance, 
and is very well attended, though not fo powerful as fome of his brothers. He fhewed 
us a fine large lion, which was fo tame as to fuffer a man to godfito his den and play 
with him ; he alfo made two maftiff dogs fight to divert us. In the mean time, one 
of his guards did me the favour to pick my pocket, though I was very near the 
prince ; at which Iport the Moors are no bunglers, as all the ambaflador^s retinue 
can teftify. 

This day our captives fot out for Tetuan, joyfully leaving the place of their captivity 
to partake of the blcilings of frecdomu 

The 25th the ambaffador went to irifit Muley Ally, a prince in great favour ; he 
received him very grandly, fitting upon a filk carpet wrought with gold in large 
flowers as big as a man's hand ; he had two black boys fanning h’m, very neatly 
dreffed, one of them had a veft of black and white flowered velvet, the other’s was of 
yellow fiik fpcckled with black. The prince's garment was of as rich a cloth of gold 
as could be feen. They brought us chairs, and we fat down for fome time, the 
ambaffador talking to the prince by one of our captives, who refted hinifelf on his 
hands and knees at the threfhold of the door, and when he I'poke to the prince, 
proftrated himfelf almoft clofe to the ground ; fo great a refpeft is paid to the fons of 
this Emperor. Then we were led up flairs, and entertained with wine and mufic 
until dinner, which confifted of above twenty large difhes dreffed feveral ways. 

We happened to vifit this prince in a bad time, he being fo*!!! that he could not ftir 
out of his room, which deprived us of the fight of his women ; f^r, contrary to the 
cuftom of the Moors, he often fhovvs his women to thofe whom ho entertains and is 
merry with ; however ho fetit up to the ambaffador, to know if he could ferve him in 
any thing, who returning him thanks, faid he would oblige him very much if he would 
life his intercfl that he might carry a horfe out. of the country ; the prince lent word 
that he would give him one, and take care that it fhould be got fafe on board. Then 
the ambaffador made him a prel'eat of a hai^dfome gold watch, with a chain and fcal ; 
and this prince had a room well ftored with clocks, watches, and fine large China 
jars, in which he takes delight, his father giving him mod of thofe that are 
prefented to him. In his flables w'erc a great many of the mofl beautiful horfes I faw 
in Barbary. 

While we were at Mequinez, an account came from Sally, that fome of their rovers 
had taken aPortuguefe fliip that had three Englifhmen on board ; of which the Emperor 
being informed, he ordered them to be immediately fet at liberty, notwithflanding they 
were taken under other colours. . 

Mequinez ftands about twelve leagues weftward of Fez, and w’as of fmall note 
before the Emperor chofe to build his palace there ; though according to Leo Afri- 
canus, it was about two hundred years ago a place of confiderable trade and riches, 
but fince alinofl ruined by the civil wars, and different forts of government that obtained 
in the country. It is fituated in a delightful plain, having a very ferene and clear 
air, which made the Emperor rather make it his place of refidence than Fez, and now 
is in a more flpurifhiiig condition than ever, being the metropolis of a brge empire, 
to which the baibas and alcaydes refort with the tributes and prefents every two or 
three years, according to the EmperuY*s plcafure. In the middle of the city live the 
Jews, having a place to themfelves, the gates of which arc locked at night, • whrch 
privilege they alfo have in moft of the cities of this Emperor's dominions. They have 
an alcayde to guard their gates, and protect them agaiofl; the common people, who 
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otherwlfe would plunder them ; for they live in great fubjefbion,, it being death for 
them to curfe, or lift up a hand againft the meaneft Moor, fo that the boys kick them 
about at their pleafure, againfl: which they have no other remedy but to run away. 
'J’hey are obliged to jjiiull off their ihoes whenever they pafs by a mofque, and to wear 
blacK deaths and caps, nor are they allowed the ufe of horfes ; for Ben Hattar him- 
felf (though he had power over life and death) was always forced to ride a muIi;*. The 
prefeiit alcayde of the Jewdary is one Carr, who turned Moor about twenty-feven 
years ago. 

Clofc to Mcquinez on the north-wefl fide, only divided by a road, Hands a large 
negro town, that takes up as much ground as tlxg city, but the houfes are not fo high ' 
nor well built ; its inhabitants arc all blacks or lawnies, out of whom the Emperor 
recruits the foldiers for his court. 

The palace Hands on the fouth of the city, and was built entirely by this Emperor ; 
for they fliewcd us a houfe near it, in which he li , ed while he was alcayde of Mcquinez, 
it is looked after by feveral hundred black eunuchs, the luHieH perfons I ever faw, 
cleanly dreffed ; their knives and fciinitars are covered with wrought filvcr j the chief 
of them is called Bombar John Tartar by the ChriHians, which is a corruption of his 
true name that founds Ibmcihing like it. He is in great eHeeni with the Emperor, and 
has vail authority in the palace, both over the women and children, fo that 1 have 
leen one of the princes (from whom a b: fha mull fly if he is angry) come up to this 
eunuch, falutc him firit, and kifs the hem his garment; after him goes a flavc, 
with a neat feourge, and u particular fort of a Itick t'or baHonading, as the figns of his 
authority. Our captives told me that he has a feragho of his own, ,which 'he maintai n s 
purely out of oHentation. 

In this palace live the Emperor’s foui wives, who are, the Queen of the Xeriphs, 
the Queen of tlic Old Palace, and two Queens of the Cobah ’Ihodrah, and they fay 
two thoufand women more. I’he difeip^iaing of fo large a family has been one of his 
greatefl ciu*es ; and the cruelties he 'has (howm to his women have been no lefs. t^ 
make him be dreaded within doors, than whaj^he praftifes without, to make his fubjeds . 
fear- him. It ufed to be common for his women to intrigue, and run into fuch fits of 
jcaloufy as to fall out and fight with one imother, which generiUly occafioned com- 
plaints to the Emperor, and fcldom or never ended but in the deHru£lion of all, as 
well them who complained, as thofe who were complained of. His black eunuchs are 
his executioners, and fomeiimrs difpatch thirty in '*a day, by what they call geefing, 
which is twifling a fmall cord about their necks with a flick, going from one to another, 
which feverity has brought him to be fo much feared, that he has a fort of adoration 
paid him. And I was credibly informed by a poor tmhappy Englifh woman, (who 
had been taken two years before we came to Mequinez, was forced.to t,um Moor, aiid 
had lived in the palace) that the very excrements and fpittle, which come, from the 
Emperor, were preferved in little boxes by his women, as believing any thing came 
from him would keep them from all diHempers. 

The women wfio arc lb happy as to receive his careffes, partake of his fan^ty ; 
for no fooner do they come from him, but they are carried in procelHon about the 
palace, and happy is Hie who cim touch their garment, which Hie rubs-iiferfelf with,, 
in hopes to be the next who lhall be fo fortunate as to fall to the Emperor’s fliare. 
He feidom beHows his favours to a woman mpre than once, unlcfs Hie proves 
with^hild, for then Hie becomes in greater elleeio, and Hands fair to partake of his 
hed again. 
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•The Emperor (by his four wives, and many thoufands of women^ whom he has had 
ifi his feraglio, during tlie time of his long reign) has got a numerous iffuc. They fay 
he has feven hundred fons able to mount horfe ; the number or his daughters is not 
known, bccaufe they never appear; for as they grow raar]|ligeable, he fends to 
I’affilet, for forne of the fimtily of the Xeriphs, to whom he marries them himfelf in 
his palace, and difpatclios s heiri away with their hufbands to that province. His fons 
who liv^ at court liavc the greatefi; authority imaginable among the people, killing 
and dcflroying without n'fiilancf’, fo that all men fly from them if they are angry. 
They generally have a guard of blacks to attend them, who put tlieir conimands in 
execution (w'ilhout the leaf! hefitation) let them be what they will, foinetimcs mur- 
dering one another at the command *1 their prince. lie lets them live in the palace 
with their mothers, until they are of fiich an age that he is apprehenfive they may be 
too bufy among the women ; then they are difpofed of as die interefl of tlicir mothers 
prevails, cither remaining about the fcourt, or being Tent to Taffilet, where the Em- 
peror gives them a plantation of dates, on wliich they live. Thofe who have the 
misfortimc to lofe their mothers, or arc out of favour, come to want, and are as much 
negledod as if they had not been born, never returning to court again. 

But to feme of his eklell and bell Iviovcd, he has given the government of large 
provinces, nevcrthclefs limits them in the command of troops, over wiiom he places 
alcavdes ; for fince the rebellion of his fon Muley Mahomet, he cares not to trUll: any 
great body of forces in the hands of his fons ; three of whicli arc moll remarkable, 
being looked upon as competitors for the empire ; they ;fre Midey Hamet Deheby, 
Muley Xeriph, and Muley Abdolmeiech. , 

Muley Hamet Deheby is the (r'ldell, and declared fuccefTor by his father, to which 
end he has already built himfelf a palace, and flocked it with women and eunuchs, 
at Tedla, the chief city of a province fo called, about feveuty miles Ibuth of Mcquinez, 
which he has chofen for his feat; it bting.a cuflom of tiie Empe'rors of Morocco, 
Xiercr to reign in the fame city where their predcci iior did. At prefent he minds 
. little elfc but the beautifying of his pi\k>ce, liunking his interefl, which chiefly is 
among the blacks, and his father’s will, to be fuflicieut for him. lie is a great lover 
of drink, and very lavifh and expenfive in his cups, but pai-fimonious when fober; 
he has gathered a confiderable quantity of treafure, and refiding uearcll to hlcquinez, 
it is thought will gain the empire. 

One day this prince met a Jevi^ and fworc he w’ould kill him if he did not drink 
all the brandy in his fiafk, which the man did to lave his life ; and if the Emperor had 
paflTcd that way, he would have killed the poor Jew for being drunk. 

Another time he forced a Spaniard and an Engliflmian to wreflle, and fwore he 
would kill him that was thrown, which fell' to the lot of the Spaniard. 

lie 0^02 entered the houfc of one of the governors of Morocco, and ravilhed his 
wives and his fon : another time he made a grave oration to a monkey, reproving 
him (according to a tradition they have) for not being a gof)d Moor, and particularly 
f(M* fpilling cufeufu, for which his fpecies had been changed ; after which he cut off 
his head with his fword. 

When he was little he took a prejudice to the black pots, with which the captiv<» 
ufed to return from their work, and in which they had dreffed their dinner; (foy k 
is a^ifrefpett to pafs before a perfon of dillinftion, with any thing that is black, with- 
out putting it on the ground and making him a reverence,) and thefe pots h^s ufed 
to break ; which made the Spaniards give him the name of Quebra Olla; or the P*>t- 
breaker. 

Muley 
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Muley Xeriph isafobcr pnnce, and the moft humane of any of them; he cotp- 
mands in the province of Darha, where he is often employed in ikirmifhing with the 
blacks, upon the frontiers of his father’s dominions. He was begot on a Chridian 
renegade, and is mod^avoured by the whites, but at prefent not very powerful. 

Muley Abdelmelech refides at Tarudant, and commands 4 hat part of 6uz contiguous 
to Santa Cruz ; he is reckoned the bed foldicr, but cruel in his temper, and brutal 
in his afUons, and is only efteemad by his army. But notwiihitanding the deligii 
of the old monarch to have his ekU'll fon fucceed Iiir., the other two have declared, 
that after their father’s death, it is their purpofe to t 7 their arms, and not hdler their 
lives to be tamely taken away, if jjieir brother S’.ail think it ( .'jnv;. iiiont ; fo that this 
em])ire is like to be miferably torn in pieces by -thefe three hrciliers, umii the fortune 
of one lhall prevail. 

Thurluay the 27th, a llitlo before fun-fet, we took our leave of Mequinez, and 
travelling the fame road that wc came, halted a'bout a week at Alcaflar, from wnciice 
v/e fet out file 8th of Auguil:, and arrived at Tetuan the I2th. Some of our captives 
died here, and upon the road ; and one was drowned in the river at Alcallar. 'I he 
bafha went from Alcafl’ar to '] angler, where he ilayt-d a lew then coming to 

Tetuan, he was very dilatory in a[)p()inting a »..’iy for our captive*, to go aboard ; unri! 
receiving a letter from one of the Queens, wherein Ihe higldy liuvatened thm lor 
ileralnmg them, and the powder lv)r jiartt i ihc’r ^.■.n'omc being :a rsvci! Iroin Cibralrar. 
The ambadador had the gj'ud fiiccei’s to einL two hundred and ninetydi\ T.nglilh, 
being what W'cre left alive (and had not turned r‘.i<..ors) ol ihoie who lud been taken 
in about feven years war. , 

At our coming to Mequinez, there were rcckouid to be above one thoufand 
one hundred Chriftians, about tliree hundred of which wi-re Kngiilh, not including 
nineteen who liad turned Moors; four huiulivcl Spaniards, one lumdrcd ftxty-rive 
Portiigucie, one ’hundred fiftv-lwo French, llxty-nine Dutch, f.vcnty-rjve Cknocic, 
and thre(' (Jreeks of the Morea ; fome of all tbel'c diilerent nations had turned Moors, 
thereby for ever lofing hopes ol redemption.^ 

N.)r are the exped'tatlons of the red niu Ji better, it being very unlikely that there* 
ever will be jicace between the Moors and .iny of me for c-menti,>ned iiatiims; t'unsgli 
there are now and then treaties of redemption for them, particularly for the French 
and Spaniards, the former of which have confuis in the ciiief ports, notwithflanding 
the (late of war they are in ; and the latter very often a couple of friars refiding at 
Tetuan, bolides thole I have mentioned belonging to tlic.* convent at Mcquiaez. 

The commanders of Ihips we brought away are as follows: 


Robert Keene, 
Thomas Hcafe, 
Andrew Teflier, 
Robert Boddicum, 
Thomas Bryer, 
Adam Rigdom, 
John fFarper, 
Abraham Howard, 


Thomas Morrey, 
■\Villiani Conltable, 
Gamaliel Vincent, 
John Green, 

John Paule, 

Henry' Boyd, 
Thomas Taylor, 
John Killingcn, 


John Stocker, ,, 
Antony Porru, 
Daniel Swinlord,' ^ 
Alexander Stewa*., 
Daniel llealy, 
'J'homas Ayres,. 
James Kirk, and 
John Richards. 


Richard Sampfon, 

Our captives told us a plcafant ftory of the Emperor, concerning a difference 
wliich happened between Memaran and Ben Hattar ; for Memaran being formerly 
chief favourite, had the foie command of the Jews; but feeing Ben Hattar boldly 
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ppfti himfelf forward, and fearing a rival in the Emperor’s favour, he endeavoured to 
deftroy him, and offered the Emperor fo many quintals * of filver for his head : upon 
which he font for Ben Hattar, and telling him that a fum of money was bid for his 
head, he refolutely anfwered, that he would give twice as muchvibr the perfon’s who 
offered it : then the Emperor bringing them fogethcr, took the money from both ; 
told them, they were a couple of fools, and bid them be friends : which made Ben 
Hattar '4efire Mem'arau’& daughter in marriage, wlu) being granted to him, they now 
between them govern the Jews of his dominions with abfolute authority. 

And this inhuman cuftom of giving money for the deftruition of another, and alfo 
buying a man to have him entirely ^at his difpofal^^is pradil'ed all over this empire, 
both among the Moors and Jews ; , whereby the enjoyment of life or fortune is not 
only precarious, but a man is liable, in an inflant, to fall into the extremeft degree 
of mifery, at the pleafurc of any one who (prompted either by covetoufnefs or malice) 
will be at the expence of buying another, and run the rifk of being reimburfed out of 
the effeds of the perfon he buys ; in which cale they go to the bafha, a'cayde, or 
governor of a province, and bargain with him (for fo touch money) to have the 
perfon they have a mind to; upon receipt of wl ich, the balha will deliver the wretch 
into the hands of the buyer, to do what he pleafes with him ; fo that the bought man 
is frequently tortured in the cruelefl irianner, to make him difeover what money he 
has. For an inftance of which barbarous cuftom, I have inierted part of a* letter 
from Mr. Hatfield, an Englifli merchant refiding at TVtuan. 

YESTERDAY Mr. Noble and I w'cre palling by the prifon, where we faw a man 
hanged by the heelc, with irons upon his legs, pincliors upon his” nofe, his flefh cut 
with feiffars, and two men perpetually drubbing him, and demanding money. When 
the fellow was not able to fpeak, they renewed their blows ; and this was a bought 
man that they gave five hundred ducats for, and expect by thefe tortures to force out 
of him five hundred ducats more : his tortures were fo feverc, that Noble, when 
he faw him, cried out, O Lord, the blelled fruits of arbitrary government ! Becaufe 
. you had not feen fuch a thing, 1 judged this defeription might not bo unacceptable. 

The Bafha of 'I’ctuan, for three weeks together, had been in the greateft conflernation 
imaginable, every day coming into the Emperor’s prefonce, and ia fear of being put to 
feme cruel death, fo that he fell ill, and what between ficknefs and fright was brought 
to a very low condition. At length the Emperor gave him leave to go to his govern- 
ment, but not without a fine ; for, bcfidcs the prefent he brought with him, (which 
confifted of gold, filver, coflly goods that he had bought, feme hundreds of young 
horfes, mules, and other things, the produce of his province,) the Emperor demanded 
three hundred quintals of filver more, and fent an alcayde along with him to bring it 
to court. I'he bafha found it exceedingly difficult to raife enough to pay the fine ; fo 
that after he bad gathered all he could from his people, he was obliged to rifle his 
own feraglio to make up the fum, where, calling his women together, and having a 
cloth fpread, they threw in what they ha<t of value, and flripped themfelves even to 
their ear-rings ; during which time in came one of his young fons, who, feeing what 
they were dmng, of his own accord pulled out his ear-ring, faying. There, father, 
take mine too^ which fo moved the bafha, that the tears came into his eyes. At Ia(l 
theism was completed, and he be^g fent for again to court, the Emperor received 
Jjim into favour, and when he fent him back to his bafhafhip gave him twenty-four 

* A <}uintal is one hundred weight. 


blacks 
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of hts 0^ guard, the locks and ornaments of wiiofe ai^ were made of 

of 
be 

taken notice of by the Emperor, he became in great favour and eftcem' with him, 
being looked upon as one of his mod faithful fervants, fo that whei\ he gave Ijum the 
command of the province, he fwore that he would never put him or any of chil- 
dren to death. When the alcayde died, the Emperor turned his kindnefs to his' 
family, making his brother Abdelkeriin governor of Rife, his eldeft fon baflia of the 
province, his fecond alcayde of tjje city of Tetuan, another alcayde of Larach, 
and another of Tangier, which governments the/ all enjoy now, except Abdelkerim, 
whofe exaflions were fo fevere that the people refe againft him, and obliged him to 
ily for refuge to Tetuan, where he {laid not long, but taking difguft went to Me- 
quinez, and endeavoured to fupplant the baflia .lis nephew, but was defeated by his 
agent there. Then, according to the cuftom of the country, fomebody bought him 
of the Emperor for fix quintals of filver, upon which, all his effects were fold, his 
friends plundered, and he thrown into prifon ; but fometime after, being releafed, he 
obtained to be made governor of the trenches in the camp before Ceuta, where he 
now remains, but in no great favour with the ballia. 

ItisThe opinion of fcveral reafonable people in Barbary, that there is n fecret defign 
(after the dtath of the Emperor) to fet up a , niin perfon in the fouth, a very good 
man, and a defeendant of iheir former kings, whofe name they are excee^g cautious 
of mentioning, left it fhould come to the cars of the Emperor, or any o^is murder- 
ing race, who, they are in hopes, will by his means De excluded from the fupreme 
power. 

it is indeed a thoufand pities that the government of this countrj' fhould be fuch as 
difeourages induftfy and improvement, for it is a delicious climate, the foil generous 
and fertile, abounding in all things both for ufe and plcafure, even beyond imaginai 
tion, nature in a great meafure fupplying thc^r idlenefs and want of induftry. They, 
follow the cuftoms of the Spaniards in tillmg the ground, which produces great 
quantities^ of wheat, barley, peafe, beans, hemp, and flax ; oats they have none ; and 
they reap three times between May and September. If the government would but 
countenance induftry, or at leaft allow every one the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits 
of his labour, the land would be capable of producing an hundred times the confume 
of the country ; for I have heard judicious people fay, that the liundrcth part is not tilled, 
and the Emperor is fuppofed to have corn enough under ground to fupply the whole 
country for five years : but on the contrary, if a poor man fhould get a pair of ;xcn and 
plough, he would not only be liable to be robbed of them by the next little n^Veenary 
governor, but forced to fell his com to pay an arbitrary tribute ; for which rq^on the 
land has «o. proprietor above two or three leagues round a town ; sihd if you 'hance 
to fpy two or three fmall cottages, you maybe fure they belong to fonic afoayde, and 
the poor, people that live in them to till the ground are his fervants, and, iike the 
cattle, receive no other recompence for their labour, but the wretched provender they eat, 
Ihis is *one reafon why the Arabs continue their ancient cuftom of wan^ring from 
place It) place, for it is fuppofed they live freer under their fheick than ff they fhould 
fettle and become the property of forae alcayde to plunder when he picafes. ** 
The chief cmnmodities exj^rted from thence are tin, copper, waxi hides, wool, 
cordovans, honey, dates, raifms, olives, almonds; they alfo have indigo, gum-arabic, 
gum-fandric, elephants’ teedi, oftrich feathers, and fine mats. Wine is forbid by 
▼oLi XV, 3 R their 


gold. 

Alcayde Ally Ben Abdallah, this bafha’s father and predeceflbr in the province 
Tetuan, was at firft x» more than a poor carrier; but fortune bringing him to 
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their religion, fo they cannot be the makers of it, but ibme of the Chriftians and Jevrs 
take that employment in their Head, and make a fufficient quantity for themfelves 
and thofe Moors who dare be the breakers of their law. The grapes are extremely 
good, and the wine equal to the Iherry that is made in Spain, and without doubt was 
it tolerated, there might be an improvement, which would render the quantity and 
goodni^ thereof not inferior to that of any country whatfoever. The exportation of 
corn i^Ko againu their law, for which reafons, together w'iih the oppreffions from 
the government, large trafts of ground lie vvafte, which, cultivated and improved, 
might fend forth great quantities of com, wine, and oil at a cheap rate. 

Fez is the centre of trade in this empire, and it is from thence the caravans go to 
Mecca and Medina. Thcfc caravans' are governed by a peribn who farms moft of the 
wax of the Emperor, and for that reafon is called the ftankero ; his bufinefs is very 
great, fo that he employs his brothers, or rather admits them into a fort of a partnerfhip 
with him. To their care the caravan!! are entrufted, and depart every fix months com- 
manded by one of them. In their way they are always joined by the merchants of 
Algiers and Tunis, who put themfelves under the protedion of the ftankero's brother, 
who is called king of the caravan. Tw'o of them are generally uj)on the road at the 
fame lime, and as one fets out from Fez, the other returns from Mecca. ' The com- 
modities carried into the Eaft are, woollen manufatlurcs, fuch as alhagucs, and other 
garments, abundance of cordovans, indigo, cochineal, and ollrich feathers, for which 
they bring in return filks, mullins, and drugs. 

The Englifb have a fair opportunity of fpoiling this trade'to Mecca, by tranfportiiig 
the filks frdih Turkey to Barbary by fea, and fave the vaft expeacc of land carriage'; 
and it is not to be doubted but the Emperor’s covetoufnefs would make him fall into 
the account of it, from the double advantage of ten per cent, cuftom, which the 
importing thefe goods by the Europeans would bring into liis pocket, and the hinder- 
ing fo many people from going to Mecca, w,ho oftentimes choofe rather to live under 
^hp government of the 'I’urks, than return to the infupportable tyranny of their ow-n 
.country. 

The Emperor fome lime ago fell into the account of the prejudice this trade is to 
his country^, and feeks for all pretences imaginable to obviate it, which'- is pretty 
difficult, it being cloaked under the holy pretence of pilgrimage to the facred monu- 
ment of their prophet. Some years ago there was an order to open all the roads that 
paffed, under pretence of fcarching for jewels, which made thofe concerned in the 
trade engage to deliver all their jewels, and pay ten ducats per load to lave their 
being fearched; but there did not go the fourth part of what were ufed to go 
before. 

They'alfo fend caravans to Guinea. The places they trade to there bear feveral 
names, as Tombatton, Niger, or the Black River, which they fay, has a paflage id the 
Southern Sea ; another they call Nile, but none of them can give any rcafonablc ac- 
count •thereof. It is certain, that great caffilas, or, (as we call them) caravans of** 
camels, depart yearly from Fez, fome report twenty thoufand in a caffila ; and it will 
not feem unreaibnable, if the great d fficulty of the pafiage be confidercd through the 
burning defarts where there is neither meat nor water to fupport them ; for when they 
have palTed the river Draw', which is the extent of the Emperor’s dominions, they 
come into a defart that does not afford one 'drop of water for twenty days, till they 
arrive at a fmall fortification, in w'hich there is a Mooriffi alcayde, and about an 
hundred men ; lb that for every two camels one carries water i and befides there is a 
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fpare one for everjr load, notwithftanding a camel will live fOinethucs eight or nine 
days without drinking, and five or fix without eating. . . , 

In.lbnie of thofe deferts that arc habitable, the pecjple live wholly on their camels; 
their tents and deaths arc made of their hair, fo are their beds : the inoft confiderablc 
have Ihoes made of their fleins, which confifl only of a foie, and fomc fmall ftripes of 
leather crofl’ed on the foot, the chief of which is twifted’ about the great toe, and 
fartened at the heel. Their meat and drink is alfo fr'^m them, for, they dry tjlieir flefli 
in the fun, then grind it as fmall as powder, mix it with the camel’s milk, and Hfink it. 

I'hcy trade into Guinea with fait, cowreys, wrought filk, about five hundred pieces 
of Britilh clotli, and the woollen maruiladures of Barbary. The fair, I have been in- 
formed., is the chief commodity which they keej^ to rub their lips with, being apt to 
corrupt and rot for vvar.f 'of it ; and they covet to be rich in having great quantities by 
them, ('owreys are little rndls brought from the Eart Indies, and pafs for money of 
the mofl value, as bitter almonds do for the leaft. Silk and woollen of Barbary they 
wear, ;md tic a fmall ftripe of Britifli, cloth about their heads, and have no other con- 
fuinption for it, though five hundred pieces go thither yearly. From thence they 
return richly load( n with gold dull, oftrich feathers, elephants* teeth, and negroes, who 
are the Kmj)eror’s property. 'J'his journey is performed in fix or feven months. 

The nicthod of trading in fome of thofe parts is very extraordinary ; for they do 
not^e the perfons the 3' trade with ; but paffing over a little river, leave their fait (at 
the accuftomed place ) in a pot or jar, and retire ; then the people take the fait, and put 
into the iau.c pot as mreh gold as they judge It worth, which if the Moors approve 
of, they lake it away, oiheiwife, they let the pot on edge, and retire agstin, and after- 
wards find either more gold or their fait returned. 

But the Emperor and his alcayde? confound all tradg in the country, by robbing 
fuch as have any reputation for riches ; for which rcafon the Moors ta’cc it foi* a token 
that you defign them harm, if you la) they arc rich ; and it is believed that there are 
abundance of Arabians who have conctaled eftates, (for this country fifty or fixty years 
ago was extraordinary rich) and yet appear fo miferablc, that they have nothing but 
an alhaguc to cover them, which I'ervcs fo:.: fhirt, drawers, coat, cloak, bed, and every 
thing. But thofe who lived in towns wore prefently ruined. J have heard that the 
people of 'I etuan w'erc very confiderablc traders, and fome of them left off bufinefs 
when the Emperor came to the throne, thinking by that means to go off with what 
they had got, and be quiet ; but on the contrary, being once taxed for people of fub- 
ffance, the fame continued till the fortunes they had got were exhaufted, and nothing 
coming in, they arc at prefent reduced to extreme want ; and fcvcral of them have 
been Ihewu without a bit of bread ; for all thofe who are in any condition, are fuch as 
continued to trade, becaufc they had at that time no' other means of fubfiftwnce. 

Still no day paffes without fome ravage or other committed ot\ tho miferable people, 
and chiefly at Fez, becaufe the inhabitants once refufed to be the Emperor’s Haves, 
and are in fome better condition than the reft of the country ; for in the year 1698 
the Emperor appointed all the records of the country to be learched, that difeovery 
might be made of fuch as were defeended from Haves or renegadoes. In this fearch 
Were committed a great many cruelties ; and many thoufands of poor people, either 
for private or public piques, or being of a dulkier complexion than ordinary, if they 
could not produce long fcrawls of their genealogies, notwithftanding fheir having lived 
free for ages, and enjoyed comfortable fortunes, were declared flaves, their eftates and 
perfons ieizedfor the ufe of the Emperor ; and fome were forced by torture to defire 

3 R a their 
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th^ 6riendb to cafll them their ilav^ ; and if they happened to be poor, after the pm. 
tehded patron had received a ducat, or fometimes lefs from the Emperor’s officers, he 
Uvas forced to be at the expence of two or three more, to fend them handfomely 
Oloathed to the Emperor. 

lliis inhumanity was fuffiered all over the country till they came to Fez, the greateft, 
riched, and.mod populous city, who lliut their gates, fent the officers back, and de* 
dared, tiffsj all fubhiitted, if the Emperor demanded their lives or eftates, but for their 
liberties, that were much dearer to them than either, they refolved not to part with 
them. So he ordered them to * pay one hundred quintals of plate, and gave over his 
f^ch, but fmee bears them a mortal hatred. 

. There was a regiller made of the uidbrtunate people found, or forced to be Haves, 
ligned by all his cadies, who are the judges of all caufes both ecclefiaftical' smd civil, fa 
that they and their children are become ilaves by a form of taw. 

In 1699 the governor of Fez fent'to^a merchant to give him a hundred ducats for 
the tribute ; he having before got offifor a great deal Ick, wait to excufe himfelf ; upon 
which he fent for four or five negroes, and ordered them to torment that num till he 

g ave them a thoufand ; which he paid, after being dripped and left all day in the fun, 
ung»up by the thumbs, and fome other artful cruelties ; and the condition of all the 
country is iuch, that any pretence whatfo^ver will ferve the alcaydes to rob and plun- 
der their people. 

In the beginning of 1708 the Emperor was upon the lame projefl again, but met 
with as much refolution as the Fezians had (hewn before ; and it has manifeftly ap- 
pe^ed, that his drift was to enflave all his dominions. 

The naval force df this Emperor (notwithdanding fo many Chridians are taken) is 
very inconddcrable, there not being a good port belonging to the whole country, 
neither are they capable of building and fitting out many fhips. Their fleet confids of 
brigantines, tartans, barks, and fome few fhips taken from the Chridhms, which they 
duff full of men, all their hope being to overpower their enemies with their numbers ; 
by which means the fmall merchantmen, not being able to make refldance, fall inta 
mifenlble captivity. * 

Marmora and Sally, fo much noted fpr their rovers, are the bed ports in the coun- 
try ; but by reafon of a bar that lies all along the coad, fhips of the fmalied draught 
are forced to unload, and take out their guns, before they can get into the harbour. 
At Sally there are fome docks to build fhips, but hardly ever ufed, for want of Hull 
and materials. 

To return to Fez ; the inhabitants were formerly rich and flourifhing, but partaldi^ 
of the fame fate with the red of the country, arc become little otherwife than flaves ta 
their barbarous governors, at whole difpofal they are to be racked and tortured, til 
thev have given lip all their wealth ; and when the pofleffion of it draws on them fuclv 
milery, it is ho won%r they ncgledl the means to atttun it, and fuffer their trade and 
commerce to fall to decay > by real'un of which their glory is abated, their public build* 
ings are fallen to the ground, and they who now behaM the city, find it nothing la 
comparifonof what it was. . ; 

In the year 1622, the great Golius, afterwards profeffor of the Eadem lan^nagas 
at Leyden, having made himfelf mader of the Arabic language by books, traveil^ 
wjUt a Dutch ambalTador into Barbary, and there, l^my author fays, obtained hi^h 
£ivour from Muley Zidan then King of Morocco, and raifed the greateft adnstradon in 
him, for having drawn a memorial in the pured Arabic, witboitt .fa^eiam sdile to fpeil^ 
it. Heiod the opportuni^ to examine the curiefities eff the city of Fez, and took ^ 
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plan of the royal palitee there; the original of which (as it waa'ilnwjf by himfelf, 
with fome explatutdons in Arabic) is now in the hands of Mr. Corbiere. 

It 'Would be convenient’ for thofe who are not acquainted with Barbary, and'delign 
to refidc there any time, to be informed after what manner it is beft for them to carry 
themfelves, and cautioned againH; fome of the tricks commanly pradiifed thq’e ; con* 
coming which, Monfieur Mourette, who was a Have in the country feveral years^ 
printed fome directions about fourteen years ago ; aud believing they may bh of ler* 
vice, I have infcrted them here, in his own words. 

The firft thing they are to do the very day, or tife day after their arnval, is to go 
and vifit the governor of the town, and make him fome handfome prefent, according 
to the custom, and afterwards to pay him frequrint vidts to gain his friendfhip ; for the 
Moors arc very vain, and ambitious of honour, efpecially when they are in fo conlider- 
able a poft as that of a governor. They muft complain to him whenfoever they have 
the leaft difference either with Moors or Jews, becaufe that turns to bis profit, by levy- 
ing fome fine ; and to the end that thefe bafe neople may not defpife nor offer them 
any wrong : for when the people perceive that the merchants have fome intereft with 
the governor, and that he efpoufes their quarrels, no man dares prefume to offend 
them. When fummoned by the governor to appear before him, or by any other> 
they muff not fail to be there at the time appointed. 

Ttiey muft take care to gain friends amongft the governor’s kindred, and mofl: 
familiar acquaintance, who may ferve them ri feveral occafions, and particularly in 
obtaining any favour of him. They muft be fure not to give any reviling language,, 
or oflFenftve anfwcrs, to Moors, before witneffes, much lefs to lift up a hand to flrute 
them, or to fpit in their faces, or even in their pi ckuicc when they are in a paffibn j 
for it is much better to complain to the governor than tb do themfelves right, thofe 
men being very jealous of their authority ; neverihelefs, they muft not rely too much 
on the countenance a governor may icem to Ihew them, becaufc they are all dogs 
that bite at the fame time that they fawn ; covetous fellows, whp promife more than 
tliey defign to perform, and grow rich by parting with nothing; regardlels of their 
word tir promife; eager at receiving, and fure to do no good. 

They muft never go from one town to another, without the governor’s leave, which 
if they did, he would become their implacablc’encmy. 

They muft never truft cither Moors or Jews with their goods, under three or four 
fufficient fureties, becaufe they are vtyy apt to break ; and when that is done they have 
nothing left to pay, having no real eftates, befules their houfes, and fome gardens of 
very finall value : nor muft they take up any goods upon credit, or keep any book 
accounts with them, becaufc they always fet down a third or fourth more than they 
deliver, according to the maxim in vogue amongft them, that they will nfev.,r be rich, 
uniefs they have fomething of others aracmgft their tjwn. What the’ Jews calls other 
men, are the Chriftians, Turks, Moors, and Pagans, whom they may efer'torrob* 
with a fafe confcicncc when they have an opportunity, provided they give fome part 
of the gain to raife the fortune of fuch of their own as are fellen to decay, and to keep 
their poor from begging : in this particular, their charity is wonderful, for when a 
man has loft all he had, they will fet him up again three times, that he may live of 
himfelf, and if fortune ftill frovw^ on him, he is maintained amongft the other poor 
but the wicked ways they find t^lWpport them will convince any man how cautious he 
ought to be in his dealings with them. 

WhOT the Jews defign to get in what they have entered on their books, they take- 
care to pre«agage the jwge, who is generally the governor of the tow% maki% hhn a 

prefent^ 
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■preibit» Of elfe promifinpf him half the value of the cheat, if the caufe goo? cm tlieir 
fide. And it happened in my time, that feveral merchants at 'I’etuan and Sally were 
beggared by truiling to their honefty, and relying on their books. I'he Moors are 
foniething honcHcr than the Jews ; but the fafelt way is to believe them as fltarp atid 
cleceitful as the others. , 

The governors, to gain their Prince's favour, often prefont him with pieces of fine 
linen and woollen lloth, which they take up of the merchants; and they being fre- 
quently recalled, or put to death, and having no real cltalc.':, care inuft bo Taken to 
trull them with as little as may 'be, Ihewing them the word when they want any fuch 
foramodiiies, that they may take the lefs, they being generally wretched frlloWvS, wlio 
:have nothing to fubfilt on anv longer Vian their favour lalls. 

The merchants are particuku-ly to avoid growing too familiar with the flaves, both 
becaufc it is obllrudive to their liberty, as cauhng them to be looked upon as iner- 
xhants, and richer than they really ar^ ; and in regard that if any one happens to 
make his cfcape, the merchants arc fuipected to have advifed them to it, and corrupted 
Tome Moor to be affifting ; and confequently they will make them pay tin-ee times the 
.price they coft. At the fame time, to the end the Haves may nor complain that they 
•defpife them, on account of their misfortune, they are to be charitable to and relieve 
them in fickuefs and their other wants. 

r' 

ARTICLES of Peace and Commerce between the Mojl Hi'f and Mnf Renowned Prmet 
, George, by the Grace of God Ring of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, and the High and Glorious, Mighty and Right Noble Prince Alhit- 
mazer Muley IJhmacl, Ben Mulcy Xcriph, Ben Muley Ally, King and Emperor of 
the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, Tnfjilci, Suz, and all the Algarbc and its Terri- 
tories in Africa, ^c., concluded, agreed, and adjujicd by the Honourable Charles Stc^oari 
Efquire, on the Behalf of His Britannic Majcjly, and by Hts Excellency Bajha Hamct 
. J^en Ally Ben Abdallah, and His Imperial Majrfty's Trcnfiirer, Mr. Mofes Ben 
, . Hattar, a Jew, on the Behalf of the fiiyl King of Fez and Morocco. 

I. IT is agreed and concluded, I hat from this day forward there lhall be, between 
His Majelty of Great Britain and th^ King of Fez and Morocco, their heirs 'and fuc- 
ccflbrs, a general, dneere, and true peace, which lhall be obferved inviolably, and 
endure for ever, as well by land as by fea and frelli waters, and alfo between the 
lands, countries, kingdoms, dominions, and territories belonging ujito or under the 
-obedience of cither of them, and that their fubje£ls, people, or inhabitants refpedively, 
of what condition, degree, or quality foever, from henceforth reciprocally fliall Ihew 
one another all friendlhip ; and that at the death of cither of Their Majellies, the fuc- 
cclTor lhall fenU an ainbaflador to the other to fignify to him his acceflion to the 
crown. 

II. It is further accorded. That any of the (hips or other vclTels belonging to the faid 
JiCiug of Great Britain, or to any of Ilis Majclly's fubjefls, may fafely come to.the 
ports, or to any place of the faid Kmperor’s dominions, there freely to buy or fell ; 
and the goods they fell not, they lliall at any time freely carry on board#^, without 
paying any duties for the fame, if they are not contraband goods; and in cafe any 
./hip or veffel lhall have more goods on board thatUldefigned for the port, (which the 
mailer lhall be obUged to declare on his arrival) the mailer of the faid Ihip fliall not be. 
compelled to l^d the faid goods, but they lhall freely depart from thence wbenfoever 
ihcy ifeafe, mthoutany flop or hinderance whatfyeveri and it is hereby denclared, 

»3 ^hat 
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that thie fliips or veflels of their rerpe£livc Majeftics,' or their fubje^i^ that fhall arsivc 
in any of the ports or harbours of tlie dcminions of either of the Kings aforefaid, com- 
pelfed by enemies, difafter of the foas, or any accident, fliall be exempted from paying^ 
anchorage, giving powder, money, or any thing elfe as port charge, or any other 
duties either upon their entrance or departure from the fud ports, without any let or 
moleftation. , 

III. It is agreed. That all fliips and veffels whatfoever belonging to the fubjtSs of the- 
faid King of Great Britain, as alfo all fliips and vefTels whairocvcr belonging to the 
King of Fez and Morocco, or to hi-- iubjedls, lliall freely navigate and pafs the feas- 
without any fearch, hinderance, or inoleflation^from each oth'.'r ; and that all perfons 
or p-iflongers of what counti 7 or nation foeve r. as alfo all monies, goods, merchan- 
dizes or inovt^abh s to what people or nation Lever belonging, to either party, fhall 
be wholly free, and fhall not be flopped, taken away, embezzled, or plundered, nor 
receive any harm or damage whatfoever froni .irher parly. And it is further agreed, 
that no commander or other perlon belonging to any fliip or vcfiel of the King of 
Morocco, or his lubjcfts, fhall lake out of any fliip or vdfel of the King of Great 
Britain’s fubjedls, any perfon or perfons wlialfoevcr, to carry them anv where to be 
exaihitied, or upon any otlier prctcnc.' wb. 'foever, and flial! oll'er no violence what- 
fo'ever to any perlon or perfoms, of what quality or nation foever, being on board any 
Ihip^tir vclTel behmgiiig to Ilis Mi.jelty’; fubjet t;'. 

I V. It is agreed, for the better obferving ao • vccu’Ing the antecedent articles according 
to the true intent and jnejtiing thereof, That the men of war or iiiipo of (iorfo belongii^ - 
to the King of I’ez and Mon'cco, or to any of hi- <ub]efts, meeting with any fhips or 
vcffels whatfoever belonging to the King of Cirtvc iliitain’s fubjefts (not being in any 
of the feas appertaining to lli:; laid blajefty of Great Britain’s dominions), may fond on 
board one finglc boat with two litters, ai.d no more, which fitters only fliall have the 
liberty to emdr into fuel) fhips or vodcis aforefaid; and that by producing a pafs 
ligned by the faid King of CJrcat Britain, or by the LordJTiglji^-Admiral of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, in the lorm hereafter expreffed, the faid boat fhall iinmedialcly 

and wlien any of 
fhall meet with 
, if the commander of 

any fuch fhips or vcffels lhall produce a pals ligned by the governor of the place whereto 
they belong, with a certificate from the Engiifh confiil, and in cafe of his dcceafe, or 
abfence, from the major parr of the Knglifh merchants refiding in the faid place, in 
fuch cafes the faid fhip or veffel lhall pi oceed freely on her voyage without impediment 
or moleftation. 

. V. It is agreed, That if any of the fiilps of w-ar of the faid King, of (.jreat Britain 
ftallcome to any port or place of the dominions of the King of Fez ?nd Mo-occo, 
with any prize or prize goods, they may frcij^ fell and'difpof© of them v ’thouf any 
moleftation, or new irnpofition whatfoever; and in cafe any Iquadrofn of His Majcfty of 
Great Britain’s fhips of war, or any fingle fhip, or merchatit fhip or veffel, lhall want 
provifions or refrefhment, it is hereby further agreed, 'J’hat they may freely buy the 
fame in fuch ejuantities or qualities as they fhall have occafion for, at^he market prices, 
and fhip t ff the fame without ^fng »ny duties or acknowledgement whatfoever. 

VI. It }8 agreed, 'J’liat il any^lbip or veffel belonging to tbe King of Great Britain,, 
or his fubje6ls fliould by ftrefs of weather, or any other accident, be driven on fhore, 
bulged or wrecked, in any part of the King of Fez and Morocco's dominions, fuch 
ih^s or veffels^ perfons or goodsi lhal], without embezzlement or dijninutioff, be duly 
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reftored to the conful, or to any other perfon whom the right owner (half appmnt, and 
the men lhall be at full liberty, and be permitted to go when they pleafe, without any 
Set whatfoever. 

VIL It is agreed, That in all whatfoever towns and places, maritime or others, 
belonging to the King of Fez and Morocco, wherefoever the faid King of Great Britain 
ihall think fit to appoint and eflablifh a confiil, that fuch conful or confuls fhall be 
treated with the refpeft due to his or their characters ; and he and all other His 
Majefly of Great Britain’s fubjedts refpedtively, lhall enjoy the free liberty of the 
exercife of their religion, without any inoleftaiion or reproach, in word or deed, and 
that they fhall have a decent place appohued for the burial of their dead, to which no 
vb^ence (ball be offered, i'hat the faid conful and fadtors fliall have the* choice 
of their own truckman and broker, and liberty to go and travel from place to placer 
by fea or land. They fhall likewife have liberty to go on board any fhip or veffel 
whatfoever, to trade, or likewife in port or road, without any let, confinement, or 
limitation. Their effedls and eltates fliall be ^=*001*6 to them without danger of confifea- 
don, feizure, or embargo, on any pretence whatfoever ; and the faid conful or cunfuls, 
and all whatfoever fubjedis of His Majefty of Great Britain, trading in the territories of 
the King of Fez and Morocco, fhall have free liberty to depart the country at ail times, 
and as often as they fhall fee caufe, without any impediment or detention to them, their 
perfons, or eflatcs. And it is further agreed, That if any of the King of Great 
Britain’s fubjedls, refiding or trafficking in any part of the dominions of the King of 
Pbz and Morocco, fliall happen to die, in fuch cafe the govefnor of the place where 
fuch perfon fliall fo deceafe, fhall be obliged to fee all his monies and efl'edls forthwith 
delivered into the hands of His Majefty of Great Britain’s conful there ; and in cafe 
there be no conful upon the place, then to Tome Englifli merchant, who is to fecurc 
them for the ufe of the heirs of the deceafed ; and this is to be underftood, in cafe the 
peribn deceafed has not had a partner left, or faftor furviving, or has not before his 
death recommended .]bis faid goods, debts, &c!, to any Cliriftian merchant of what 
natioii foever, in which cafe the governor^ is not to intt'rineddle, further than inter- 
pofing his authority for the caufmg due compliance to be made of the faid perfon 
deceafed. Ins will, and the recovery of w^t fhall be owing him, or any otherwife in the 
hands of any perfon whatfoever. And it is hereby further declared, that none of the 
King of Great Britain’s fubjeds flia^ on any pretence whatfoever, be compelled, or give 
any -manner of fatisfadion, for any other debts than fuch as they themfcives, each of 
them refpedivdy, fnall contrad, or be obliged to by their own ad ; and that the 
fubjeds of the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, whether Moors or Jews, refiding in the 
dominions of the King of Great Britain, fliall entirely enjoy the fame privileges that 
are granted fo the.Englifli refiding in Barbary. 

Vlll. It is agreed That no alcayde, governor, officer, or fubjed of the King of 
Fez and Morocco, ffialj take poiTcflffin violently of any goods or merchandizes of 
any of the King of Great Britain’s fubjeds, in the faid King of Fez and Morocco’s 
dominions, without firft adjufting and agreeing upon the price, and paying down the 
moneys or as it fliall be agreed between them, without any compulfion whatfoever; 
and the laid fubjeds of the King of Great Britain fhall not be forced to buy any ^oods 
or merchandizes againft their will. And it is further agreed. That the commander 
or mafler of any Englifh ftiip or velTel, fliall not be obliged or compelled to trade, or 
take on-board any goods or merchandize whatfoever, he or they declaring to the 
conful refiding in the place, or otherwife, their unwillingn^s to undertake the 
lame, And fjirther. No fli^ fliall be detained or embargoed on any pretence what* 

foever; 
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foever ; or any julot or mariners taken out of any ihip or veflel on any pretente 
vrhatfoever. 

IX. It is agreed. That if any of the fubjeds of the King of Great Britain fhall hap- 
pen to flrike, wound,, or kill any Moor, in any place within the dominions of the King 
of Fez and Morocco, and the faid offender dial] be taken, "he lhall be punifhed in the, 
fame manner, and with no greater feverity than the Aibjeds of the, faid King of Fez 
and Morocco, being guilty of the fame offence, ought to be by the laws of that couniiy. 
But if the offender fhali make his efcape, then neither the conful, nor any other per* 
fon of the nation, fliall be accountable or liable to g've any fatisfadion thereupon; and 
the like to be praftifed, if any Moor (hould happen to ftrike, wound, or kill any of 
His Majefty of Great Britain’s fubjods. And further, If any difference fhall happen 
between perfons, both of the King of Great Biitain’s fubjefts, fuch difference fliall be 
adjufted and accommodated by the conful of the Englifli nation ; but in all contro- 
verfies between the Englilh and perfons of ativ other nation, inch controverfies fliall 
be determined by the alcayde or g<ivcrnor in chief of the place. And that the fame 
liberty fliall be" granted to the Ihlije^ls of the Emperor of Morocco, refiding in the 
dominions of His Britinnic Majcity, which h given to the Englilh conful in Bar- 
bary, to name a perfon or perfons to decide* 'he diii'crcnccs that may happen between 
’the fubjods of Ilis Imperial Majelty, a Moor for the Moors, and a Jew for the 
Jews. 


X. It is agreed, That not only during tlii,, peace and friendihip, but likewifc if any 
breach or war happen to be hereafter, between tiie laid King of Grqat Britain and 
between the faid King of Fez and Morocco, the En/'ifli conful, and all others the faid 
King of Great Britain’s fubjecls, inhabiting or trafheking in the dominions of the faid 
King of Fez and Morocco, fliall always, and at all times, both in peace and war, have 
full power and entire liberty to depart and go to their own, or any other country, upon, 
what (hip or vcfllH of what nation foever .they fliall think fit ; to be allowed fix months 
time to remove in cafe of war, and to carry with them all their effefits, goods, famil^s, 
children though born in the country, and feryants, w ithout any interruption, feizure,— 
or hindrance whatfoever, 

XI. And to the end this treaty of peace may i^t be thought violated by the crimes 
and offences of particular men, it is hereby further agreed, 'Fhat if cither of their 
majefly’s I'ubjedis fliall do any thing contrary to what is agreed in the foregoing articles, 
it fliall not be reckoned to be a breach of the public peace ; nor fliall any hoftility enfue 
thereupon ; nciiher fhall it in any cafe, of any controverfy, be reputed a denial of 
juftice, but where fatismftion lhall be refufed fin* the fpacc ot lix months after com- 
plaint made. 

.XII. It is agreed, That the fubjefts of the King of Fi. z and Morocco 3’all De fuffered 
to tranfport out of the dominions of the King of Great Britain, any fort'- of gi^ods 
whatfoever, to the dominions of the faid King ofrez and Morocco; and t’ at they 
fltall be obliged to pay.no more duties or any other inipofition whatfoever, than what 
other nations do, according to the cuftom of the country. 

Kill, And as it haspleafed Almighty God, that by His Majefty’s ^fms, theifland 
of Minorca, and city of Gibraltar, are now in His Majeffcy’s poffeflion, and are become 
part of His Britannic Majefty’s dominions : it is therefore agreed, that every perfon 
failing in fliips or veffcis, whether Spaniard, Englilh, or otberwife, fifliing in boats 
Or veffels. Jiving or rcfidii^ there, fliall be tfteeraed as his natural-born fubjeds, 
upon producing proper palfe from the governors, or commanders in chief of thofe 
places. 
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• XIV. It is agreed. That for the better prefervation of this peace entirely, and in- 
violably, between the faid King of Fez and Morocco, and the faid King of Great 
Britain, and their kingdoms, dominions, fubje&s, and vaflals refpeftively, proclama- 
tion fhall be immediately made thereof, in all the fea-ports, and towns of both Thdr 
.Majeflies, and fixed upon'the gates of each of the faid towns. And likewife that 
notice be given thereof to the rel'peclive governors, minifteis, officers, and captains by 
fea and land, to the end that due r<*gaj d be had to this peace, and that none may 
offend through igndrance ; anti tins fliall be done after the ratifications be exchanged, 
as it is expreffed in the following article. 

Laftly. It is agreed, in cafe auyvfhip or fhips of war in enmity with the King of 
Great Britain, be in any of thi ports of ihc King of Fez and Morocco, at the fame 
time that any of the fhijvs belonging to the King of Great Britain’s fubjeds are there, 
that fuch cruizers fhall n<n be pennitted to offer any violence to the Englifh fhips, nor to 
fail after them in forty hours. And Ik: it further agreed. That the peace fhall com- 
mence from the day of the figning this treaty ; after which none of the fubjeds of His 
Majolty of Great Britain fliall be bought, fold, or made Haves, in any part of the 
dominions of the King of Fez and Morocco, on any pretence whatfoever. And the 
ratification hereof fhall be exchanged .within the fpace of fix months, or fooner if 
poffible ; and if it fo happen, that in the moan time any capture Ihould be made on 
either party to his damage or harm, reparation fliall be made thereof by the Raptor, 
according to the rate at which the fhips or goods, or both, fhall appear to have been 
fold j and whatfoever part thereof fhall remain undifpofeef of, fhall immediately be 
reftored in fpecie, nnd the men fet at liberty. That the peace fliidl be confirmed and 
ratified in Spanilh ^ and fhall be received and be of equal force, as if it was in the lan- 
guage of either nation. 

A Copy of the Pajfes in Englijh^ •which the Englifh Merchant-Ships carry, word for 
‘ • word- 

( 

By the Commiffioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. and of all His Majefly’s Plantations, &c. 

SUFFER the (hip of mafter burthen about 'J I’ons, mounted with 
guns, and navigated with. men, His Majefty’s fubjefts, built, bound for 
to pafs with her company, paffengors, goods, and merchandizes without any lett, hin- 
drance, itizure, or moleftation. The faid fhip appearing unto us, by good teftimony, 
to belong to the fubjeds of Jlis Majefty, and to no foreigners. Given under our 
hands and fcal.at the office of Admiralty, the day of in the year of our 

Lord 

To all perfons whom this may concern. / 

Signed and dated in the behalf of the Emperor of Morocco, in the camp of Ceuta, 
the 13th day of January, lyao, O. S. 

By command of the moft excellent Baflia Hamet Ben Ally Ben Abdallah. 

Signed, dated and fealed by His Bntannic Majefty’s plenipotentiary on board of His 
Isud Majefty’s fhip the Dover, iaTetuanBay, the 17th of January, 1720. O.S. 

Charles Stewart. 
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TRAVELS OR OBSER V \’rrONS, 
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BARBAR Y. 


By THOMAS SHAW, D.D. F.R.S. 

Vicar of Bramley, Regius ProfcfTor of Greek, avd Principal of Edmund Hall; in the 

Univerfity of Oxford. 


SOME ACCOUNT OV AUTHOR. 

T homas shaw.d.d. was bom at Kendal, ia the county of Weftmoreland, 
about 1692. He was educated at the grammai fchool ther<J, and was admitted 
Batchelor at Queen’s College, Oxford in 171 1. He received the degree of Batchelor 
of Arts, July 5. 1716, and of Mailer of Arts, Jan. 16. 1719. 

He afterwards took orders and was appointed Chaplain to the Englilh Faftory at 
Algiers. He remained there for fevend years, and travelled from thence into various 
parts of the Eaft. While he was abfent in 1727, he W'as chofen a fellow of his Col- 
lege, :uid after his return became Dodor o 5 Divinity, in 1734. He was alfo in th^T 
year elcded a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. He publifhed the firfl: edition 
of his Travels at Oxford, in 1 738, in folio. He alio prefented the Univer/ity with 
fome natural curiolities, ancient coins and bulls, which he had collcded during his 
travels. Three of the lall of thefe are engraved in the Marvwra Oxonlenfia. On the 
death of Dr. Felton, in 1 740, he was nominauid, by his College, Principd of Edmund 
Hall, which he railed by his munificence from a ruinous condition. He^. was alfo 
prefented at the fame time to the vicaragt of Brainloy, in Hamplhire, and \tas Regius 
ProfclTor of Greek till his death, which took place in 1751. 

His travels have been univcrfally cllcemed, not only for their accui^acy and fideliu, 
but on account of the illullrations they contain of Natural Hiftory, of 'the Glafiic 
authors, and cfpccially of the Scriptures. They were tranilated into French, and 
printed in 4.to. in 1 743, with feveral notes and emendations communicated by the 
author. He publilhed two fupplements to them in 1746 and 1747, the latter 
addrefled to Dr. Clayton, Bilhop of Cloghcr, in Ireland. The contents of thefe were 
afterwards incorporated in the fecond ediUon, which, with great improvements and 
alterations, were prepared for the prefs by the author. Death put a flop to his labours, 
but the public have reaped the fruit of them. The prefent edition is printed verbatim 
from this fecond and improved one, publilhed in 1757, correfted in feveral 
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re^6^ particularly ill the index to the paflages of Scripture illaPxaSii. Both 
efpecially the latter, have become ei:tremely fcarce, and nave fold at a 
high price. ■ » 

The following epitaph on the authof was compofed by Dr. Brown, FrovoO; of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and placed on his monument in Bramley church. 

EPITAPHIUM AUCTORIS, 

retegrinationibus variis 
PeV Europam^ Africam^ Afiamquc 
I'^-licitcr abfolutis^ 

E* Exuvy>» mortalibus hic locJ 
Tandem depontis, 

Cccleftem in Putriam remigravit 
THOMAS -SHAW, 7 ". P. et R. S. S. 

Gabrielis FiL Kaidalienfis : 
f Qji* 

Confiilibiis Anglicis apiid Algerenfes 
Primum erat a Sacris ; 

Mox ColL Regina inter Socios aferiptus ; 

AuU dtin Sancli Edmundi Principalis, 

Ac cjufdcm mufc ificas Inllaurator ; 
lAngita dtmum Grace apud Oxotuenfes 
Profcfl'or Regius. 

l)e Liieris quantum meruit Audor celebratus, 

Edita ufque teitabuntur Opera, 

Pyramtdibus ipiis, penitius iufpexerat, 

Perenniora forfan extititra. 

liici Studiis ctfi feverioribus 
Indies occupatus, 

Horis tamcn fubfecivis emicuit 
Erudxtus idem et facetus conviva. 

Optima quanquam Mentis indole 
Et muliiplici Scicntia inilruflus ; 

Literatorum omnium, domt forifque, 

SufFragiis comprobatus ; 

Magnatum Procerumque popularium 
I'amiliari infignitus Notitia ; 

Ncc fummis in Ecciclia Dignitatibus impar ; 

Pato tamen iniquo evenit, 

Ut Brarnhyenfis obiret Parade 
Vicarius pene Sexagenarius 
XVUl. Cal. Sept. A. D» 1751. 

Uxor JOAK’NA, Ed. Holden Arm, Confulis 
Algcrenfts olim Conjux, bis Vidua, 

M. P. 


TO 
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SOI- 


TO THE KINO. 

Most gracious Sovereign, 

I BEG leave to approach Your Royal Perfon, with an humble prefent in my 
after the fafhion of thofe countries where 1 have long refided. ^ 

It is a volume of Travels and Obfervitions^ wlierein are defenbed the Htuation, 
polity, and cuftoms of various nations ; nations unacquainted with liberty, and whofe 
governnicnt is the very reverfe <if Your Majeily’s wife and gracious adminillration. 

I l;ad an opportunity of making thefe obfervations, whilft I had the honour of being 
Your Majofty’s chaplain at Algiers. It was in r!jis fituation that I firft coUecled 
materials for the following Iheets ; and fo extenfive >is Your Majefty’s influence, that 
it procured me fafety and protedlion, even in countries remote and barbarous. 

A work which owes its rife, its progrefs, and completion, to thefe alJiflancfS, feems 
in feme degree entitled to Your Royal Favour, and is therefore, with all humiliiy, 
prefented to Your Sacred Majefty. 

Whilft 1 was engaged iit this undertaking, it was a pleafing encouragement to con- 
fider, that my well-intended labours were app. u'cd by Her late Majefty; and it did 
not a little inflame iny endeavours, w'hen She was pleafed to promile me the hetnour of 
Her Ruyal Patronage. 

But 1 mull not prcfuinc to mention priva nid perfonal favours, when whole 
focieties are indebted to that llluftrious Princefs. Prirtitularly, that ancieqt lloufe of 
Learning, of which 1 have the happinefs to be a inemlr T, ftands diftinguilhcd by Her 
Royal Bounty, and owes its beauty and ornament to Iter munificence. 

If Heaven had fpared that invaluable life, with what zeal fhould W'c have paid 
repeated acknowledgments to our Royal Benefaftrefs ! But now — wc can only join 
with thoufands in lamenting the public lols, and with gratitude tranfmit Her metuor] 
to our lateft fuccdl'ors. 

That province may long preferve Your Majefty, and continue the many blefiings d 
Your reign to this church and nation, is the x,;Ailiant pj'aycr of, 

(May it pL-afe Your Majefty) 

Y'our Majefty’s moft humble 

And moft devoted fervant and fubjedl, 

Thomas Shaw,. 

April 25, 1738. 


rREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

P REVIOUS to the prefatory difeourfe, it may be proper to obferve wherein th» 
fecond edition of the Book of Travels and Obfervations differs from the firjl. Firft of 
sll then, it is printed with fmallcr types, and confined to a fmaller volume, to be at once 
more portable and lefs expenfivt. In the next place, feveral line? and pages which 
might be looked upon as fuperfluous or unneccffaiy, arc here omitted ; fuch as the 
^xcerptay as they were called, together with feveral of the larger notes and quo- 
lotions from ancient authors, the references themfelves being only here retained. 
Some paragraphs likewife have been omitted or abridged in the work itfelf, viz. feveral 
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oAhe geographical obfervations in the kingdoms of Algiers and Tuilfe ; flirticularly^ 
where nciilicr ajicient nor modern hiHory were more immediately concerned, and 
where the general Icheme of thcfe geographical inquiries woVild admit oHt. And left 
the greater proficients in botanical leanting ihould regard the phytographia^ or hiftory 
^of plants, as more copious » than curious, the author has continued fuch of them only 
as are the moft r?,re, or which have not been hitherto deferibed. Yet fuch caution 
has been every where taken in tliefc, and in a few other omiftions and abridgments of 
lefs account, that little or nothing material or properly effential to the work iifeU fhould 
be W'anting to this fecond edition. 

Yet what has been thus omitted or abridged, has made room not only for the 
feveral additiotial difeourfes and diAertations that were contained in the fupplement 
lately publifhed lo this book, bur-for a variety alfo of new remarks and obibrvations, 
which were eh her overlooked in the author’s journals and memoirs, or which have 
occurred to his memory upon the revjfal of them both. And as errors and miftakes 
were alraoft unavoidable in a work of this copious nature and fubjeft, (^feveral fheets 
whereof, through the great importunity and impatience of the fubferibers, might have 
been too haftily printed off,) thefe, whether they regard the prefs, or fome geogra- 
phical or hiltorical fa£fs, or whether they relate to numbers or meafures, or the 
reafonings thereupon, as they arc, when taken all together, very few, and feldom of 
any confequcnce, fo they have all along, according to their nature and import,,<and as 
far as they came to the author’s knowledge, been either reftified, altered, or entirely 
left out. Bcfides, that order, method, and connexion fhordd be the better preferred 
throughout the w^olc, the particular paragraphs Jiavc been fometimes tnuifpofed, and 
the general chapters have been fubdivided into fedions j whilft the ftylc itfelf, which 
might frequently appear too copious and redundant, like thofe foreign languages 
which were familiar to the author during his long abfence from his native country. Is 
here, more agreeable to the Englilh diftion at prefent, rendered more terfe and 
concife. 

. * The following pages therefore, with thefe additions, alterations, and improvements, 
are prefentod to the reader, as an eiTay towards relloring the ancient geography, 
and pladng in a proper light the natural, and fometimes civil hiftory of thole 
countries, where the author has travelled. In purfuance of which delign, thefe 
obfervations, ol what kind foever, whether they regard geography, natural hiftory, or 
other mifcellaneous fubjecls, are not blcnjded or mixed together as they chanced to 
fall in his way, but are ranged under diftinfi heads and divifions, without repeating, 
upon every occafion, the time, tlie place, or maimer wherein they were made. 

The repetition of every ijay’s events and occurrences, befides being frequently 
tedious,* and feldom of any importance, could not have been admitted in the following 
iheets, v'ithout augmenting them to twice their number. Whereas, the author's 
principal defign and intent being in ^ literary way, and with as much brevity as the 
fubjeft would admit of, not barely tS amufe and divert, but to inform and inftruft the 
curious reader, to whom alone thefe pages were addrelfed ; he has therefore confined 
himfelf all along, to lay dowm fuch obfervations only as he judged were of greater 
mom^t and confequcnce j fuch likewife as were altogether new, or not fuff ciently 
expkuncd in other books of travels. And as the greateft part of thefe obfervatioos 
bear a near relation to feveral palTages, cuftoms, or expremons in the claflic writers, 
and efpewily in the feriptures, the author has further endeavoured, by comparing 
thofe audent accounts and deferiptions with thefe his later difeoveries, to make them 
reedve fram, and give to each other, mutual light and illullration. 
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However, as the method of travellings or furveying thefe countries, the.diet aftd 
reception of^he traveller,, the hardihips and dangers to which he is cxpofcd, and other 
incidents of the like nature, may be looked upon by fome readers as matters of too 
great curiofity to be ‘entirely paifed over and neglected, the author propofes to fupply 
what may be wanting upon that fubje£t, by placing here id one view fuch of the mo% 
remarkable circmnilances and occurrences as ntade up the diary-part of his travels. 

The reader therefore is, firft of all, to be informed, that in the fcveral maritime 
towns of Barhary and the Levant, where the Briti/h faP.cries are eftablithed, the author 
was entertained with extraordinary marks of gcncrofity and friendfliip, having the ufc 
not only of their houfes, but of their horfes alio, their janifliiries and fervants. But in 
inoft of the inland towns and villages, particul:*; ly of Barbary, there is a houfe fet 
apart for the reception of ftrangers, with a proper officer, called fuaharnk^ to attend 
us, where we are lodged and entertained for one night at the expence of the com- 
munity. Yet even here we fometiines met wi h our difficulties and difappointments ; 
as when thehi houfes arc already taken up, or when the maharak was not to be found, 
or when he was inclined to be furly and difobl'ging ; great difputes, and Jhamiftatty as 
they call brawls and difeord, happening at fuch times. And as there were no inns or 
public houfes to entertain us, and private fat.iilies (contrary to the charitable cuftom 
recorded in Job. xxxi. 32. and Matt. xxv. 35.) would never admit us, we had now 
and then occafion enough to meditate upon tlie fame diftrefs w'ith the Levite and his 
company, (Judges xix. 15.) when there ^jeas m man that would take them into his houfe 
for lodging ; and of the propriety there was to place (i Tim. v. 10. Heb.'xiii. 2.) the 
lodging and entertaining of llrangers among goc-d woi ’ ,■> . . . 

But when we travel in the open country, at a diftance from thefe towns and villages, 
as in Arabia and the greatoU part of Barbary, we are to take our chance, both with 
n.gard to our loud and our lodgings, as vill be hereafter more particular related. As 
to our food, \vc were fometiines provident enough to take care of it, efpecially in Arabia. 
But to have furnifiied ourfelvcs with tents in travelling through thole deferts, wopld 
have been both cumberfoine and expenfivc ; ^bcfidcs the fufpicion it might have raifecl- 
in the jifalous Arabs, that the perfons they belonged to, were of a more than ordinary 
rank and condition, and confcquently would be too rich and tempting a booty to be 
fuffered to efcape. The unfortunate gentlemen, who were concerned not many year!^ 
ago in an embaily to Abyffinia, by order of the French King, found this to be too true, 
at the expcnce of their lives. 

As we fliall have frequent occalion, particularly in the defeription of Jkrbary, to 
mention the Kabyles, the Arabs, and the Mtx)rs, it will be neceflary to preirtife, that 
the Kabylcs have generally the uppi llaiion of Beni, as the Arabs have that i-f Welled^ 
prefixed to the name of their rdpectivc founders.. Both words have the fame figi.ih- 
cation, and denote the children or olFspring of fuch a ti ibc: rhust Beni^ liffihid and 
Welled Haifa, equally fignify the Ions of Raffifttiund the fons of Haifa ; or the Rajhides 
or Haljides, as the ancient geographers and hiftorians would have named them. We 
may oblerve further, that the K..byles ufually live upon the mountains, in little villages, 
Called dafirahsy made up of mud-walled hovels (or gurhies, according to their own 
appellation) ; whereas the Arabs, being commonly the inhabitants of the plains, are 
therefore called Bedowcens, living, as the Nomades and Scenitm did 6f old, in tents ; 
a colleftion whereof, pitched ufually in a circle, with their doors opening toward^ 
Mecca, is called a douwar, Bu( the Moors, who are the defeendents of the ancient 
®habitants, the Mauritanians, live all over Barbary, as the Turks likewifo do, in cities, 
towns, and villages ^ habitations more permanent than thofe of the Arabs, as they are 

more 
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ntore durable than thofe of the Kabylos. '^e'fanguage of the Moors^ thii &iiie with 
that of the Arabs ; the particular dialcAs being alike in theip both, acco|; 4 ing to their 
nearer or more dillant Htuation from Egypt, where there language is fuppofed to be 
Ipokcn in the greateft propriety and perfection. 

If therefore, in the courfe of our travels, we did not fall in with any of the dajkrabs 
of the Kat^'les, ok with the dowwars of the Arabs, or with the towns., or villages above 
mentioned, we had nothing to proteCl us from the inclemency either of the heat of 
the 'day, or the cold of the nighr, unlefs we accidentally fell in with a cave or grove of 
trees, the flielve of a rock, or with Ibine ancient arches, that had formerly belonged to 
fo many ciftems. At thefe times, wjiich indeed feldom happened, our horfes were 
tjie greatefl; fufFerers ; and as they were always our firft care, we gathered for them 
ftubble, graffi, or boughs of trees, before we fat down and examined what fragments 
of fomc former meal were referved for ourfclves. 

In travelling along the fea-coaft of $yria, and from Suez«to Mount Sinai, we w^ere 
in little or no danger of being either robbed or infulted, provided we kept company 
with the caravan *, and did not ftray from it; but a negleft of this kind, through too 
great an eagernefs in looking after plants and other curiofities, may expofe the traveller, 
as it once did niyfelf, to the great danger .of being aflaflinated. For v/hilfl; I was thus 
amuling myfelf, and had loft fight of the caravan, 1 was fuddenly overtaken and ftrip- 
ped by three ftrolling Arabs; and had not the divine Providence interpofed in failing 
companion in one, whilfl. the other two were fighting for my clothes (mean and ragged 
as they were), I mull inevitably have fallen a facrifice to their rapine and cruelty. In 
the Holy Land, and upon the ifthmus betwixt Egf^t and the Red Sea, our conductors 
cannot be too numerous, whole clans of Arabs, from fifty to five hundred, foinetimes 
looking out for a booty. 'I’his was the cafe of our caravan, in travelling (A. D. 1722.) 
from Rarnah to Jerufalem ; where, exclufive of three or four hundred fpahccs^ four 
bands of Turkilh infantry, with the mojolonif or general, at the head df them, were not 
;^ble,or durft not at Icaft, protcCl us from the repeated infults, ravages, and barbarities 
•of the Arabs. There was fearce a pilgrim, and we w'cre upwards of fix thoufand, who 
did not fiiffer, either by lofing a part of*" his clothes, or his money: and when thefe 
failM, thipn the barbarians took their revenge, by unmercifully beating us with their 
^ikes and javelins. It would be too tedious to relate the many inltances of that day*s 
rapine and cruelty, in which I myfelf had a principal lhare, being forcibly taken at 
Jereraial or Anatholh, as an hoftage for the'^payment of their unreafonable demands, 
where I was very' barbaroully ufed and infulted all that night ; and provided the aga of 
Jerufalem, with a great force, had not refeued me the next morning, I Ihould not have 
feen fo fpeedy an end of my fulFerings, 

But in Baibary, ‘where the Arabian tribes are more under fubjeClion, I rarely was 
guarded fey more* than three fpabees and a fervant ; all of us well armed with guns, 
piftols, and feimitars ; though even |||k% 've were foinetimes obliged to augment our 
numbers, particularly when we travelled either among the independent tribes, or upon 
the frontiers of the neighbouring kingdoms, or where two contiguous clans were at. 


* Vox Pcrfica eft carvan^ id tft, tieffotialor, vcl collective negotlatorcs ; fc. tota eorum coliors fitnul U**’ 

factenSfauic Arabkr cfi/Ifa vocatur. Hinc mercatomm hofpilia publica, quae Arablbus audiunt jr/nit 
carvan Jerat nominal:' nr» i. e. caravans hoMitum, Nam fi.rai eft quasvis domus amjda; unde in Conft^n* 
tinopoli» imperatorii palatiutn feeminarum Turcia dicilur, nomine Pcrfico,^r 4 t/, Europacia minus 
4:t fcTQSilio^ Vid. Perrits. Itinera Mundi^ td* T. Hyde, p, 6i. In tlicfc cans% kanes^ or caravan feraUt 


-mm jm, - ^ , X, HydC, p, XII I.IIS.IV. «■ l•r•« , ■ K ^ 

can fomttiir.es purchafe ftraw and provender for our liorfes, mules, &c, though, generally fptakingiivt'JJ:' 
iuppiy us barely tvith a dirty room to lodge in, being built in f^uarcs, with an area or qiiadranglqt^^^in 
for the reception of our hories, 

variance* 
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riancc. ^efe^ and fuch like harmm^csiA'& the free-bJSters arcufually named in thefe 
countries, be what the Europeans call wilif' Arabs j for there is no fuch name pe- 
culiar to an^' one particular clan or body of them, they being all the fame, with the like 
inclinations (whenever a proper opportunity or temptation offers itfclf) of robbing, 
ftripping, and murdering, not ftrangers only, but alfo one, another. In proof of this, 
I need only mention the many heaps of ftoiics that vyf' meet with in fcveral places in 
Barbary s in the j^oly Land, and in Arabia, which have been graaually eifedfed (as fo 
many figns, Ezek. xxxix. 15.) over travellers thus barharoufly murdered ; the Arabs' 
according to a fupcrftitious cuftom among them, contributing each of them a (lone 
whenever they pafs by them. We read offomclhin^ like this, Jofh. vii. 26. and viii. 29. 
and 2 Sam. xviii. ty. where great heaps of ftones ate faid to be raifed over Achan, 
over the King of Ai, and over Abfalom. 

However, to prevent as much as poflible the falling into the hands of tliefc haram- 
mcesf the greatt'il fafety for a traveller is to be diTguifed in the habit of the country, or 
to be drefled like one of his fpahccs. For the.i'rabs are very jealous and inquifitive, 
fufpcdiiig all llraiigers to be fpics, and fenl to take a furv'cy of thofe lands, which, at 
one time or other (as they have been taught to fear ) are to be reftored to the 
Chriftians. 

In our journics betwixt Kairo and Mount Sinai, the heavens were every night our 
covefing ; the find, with a carpet Iprcad over it, was our bed ; and a change of rai- 
ment, made up into a bundle, was our pillow And in this fuuation we were every 
night wet to the /kin, by the copktus dew that dropt noon us, though without the leall 
danger (fuch is the excellency of .this climate) of catv-^’ing cold. The continued heat 
of the day aftcrwartls, made us often w'ifli that thcls refrigeration’s could have been 
houtly repeated. Our camels (for horfes or mules require too much w'atcr to be em- 
ployed in thefe deferts), were made to kneel down (Gen. xxiv. 11.) in a circle round 
about us, with ihoir faces looking from us, and, their refpeftive loads and faddles placed 
behind them. In this fituation, as they are very watchful animals, and awake with the 
leaft noife, they ferved us inflead of a guard. 1 

As tliere was no chance of meeting, in thefe loncfomc and dreary deferts of Arabia^ 
with the leaft hofpitality or entortaiumeut, we wore obliged to carry along with us every 
thing that was necefl'ary for fo long and tedious a journey. We took car^^n the fit ft 
place to provide ourfelves with a fufficient quantity of .goats fkins (the or bottlet^ 
fo often mentioned in feripture), which we filled w'ith water every four or five 
days, or oftener if wo found it. We laid in a provinon likewife of wine and brandy. 
Barley, w'iih a few beans intermixed, or elle the Hour of one or other, or of both of 
them, made ipto balls with a little wat(?r, was the provender of our camels. We pro- 
vided for ourfelves wheat-flour, rice, bil'cuit, honey, oil, vinegar, qlives, leniil,, pof*-ed 
llelh, and fuch things as w'ould keep I'wcct and wholefome during two months, tJte 
fpace commonly taken up in completing this journey. Nor fliould our wootl,jr> bafon 
and copper pot be omitted ; the latter wlicreofwas the necelfiiry utenfil for cooking our 
provifions, the other for ferving it up, or kneading therein our unleavened cakes. Thefe 
two veffeis made up the whole of our kitchen furniture. When’ we . were therefore 
either to boil or to bake, the camels dung that we found left by fome preceding caravan 
(for wood is very fcarcc) was our ufual fuel ; which, after being left a day or two in the 
fun, quickly catches fire, and bums like charcoal. No fooner was our food prepared, 
whether it was potted flefo, boiled w'ith rice, a lentil foup (the red f mage ^ Gen. xxv. 30.) 
or unleavened cakes ferved up with oil or honey, than one of the Arabs (««/ to eat bis 
norfel alonc^ Job xxxi. 17.), after having placed himfelf upon the higheft fpot of ground 
voi.. XV. 3 T in 
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in .the neighbourhood, calls out thrice^ with^ Joud voice, to all his brethren, the font 
of the faithful, to come and partake of it, though none of them were in .view, or per- 
haps within a hundred miles of us. This cuftom however they maintain to be a token 
atlcaftof their great benevolence, as indeed it would have been. of their hofpitality, 
provided they could have had an opportunity to Ihew it. 

But travelling in Barbary is of a quite different nature. Here we always endeavour 
to find out ’ the dowwars of the Arabs (not being fond of vifiting the KSbyles, w'ho are a 
let of Iturdy fellows not fo eafily managed), where we are entertained at free coll, as in 
the towns and villages above mentioned, and as we read of the wayfaring man, Jer. xiv. 8. 
for the fpace of one night. For ij^ this country, the Arabs, and other inhabitants, are 
obliged, either by long cuftom, by the particular tenure of their lands, or froth fear 
arid compulfion, to give the fpahtes and their company the nminah, as thtjy call it, 
which is fuch a fufficient quantity of provifions for ourfelves, together with 41raw and 
barley for our mules and horfes. Bcfyles a bowl of milk and a balket of figs, raifins, 
or dates, which upon our arrival were jfirefented to us, to ftay our appetites, the maftcr 
of the tent where we lodged fetched us from his flock (according to the number of our 
company) a kid or a goal, a lamb or a Iheep, half of which was immediately feerhed by 
his wife, and ferved up with cufeafooe ; the reft \vas made kah-ah, i. e. cut into piece's 
(j^trt'XXov is the term, Horn. II. A. ver. 465.) and roafted, which we referved for our 
breakfaft or dinner the next day. & * 

Yet the cold and the dews that we were every night expofed to, in the deft rts of Arabia, 
did not incommode us half fo much as the vermin and infeds oral! kinds, whicli never 
failed to moleft us in Barbary. Befides fleas and lite, which might' be faid, without a 
miracle, to be here in all their quarters, the apprehenfions we were under, in fume parts 
at leaft of this country, of being bitten or ftung by the fc^rpion, the viper or the veno- 
mous fpider, rarely failed to interrupt our repofe, a refrclhment fo very grateful and fo 
highly neceffary to a weary traveller. Upon fight indeed of one or* other of thefe 
venonious beafts, a ihaleb, or writer, who was one of my fpahecs, after he had muttered 
a few myftical words, exhorted us all to take courage, and not be afraid of fuch crea- 
tures, as he had made tame and harmlcfs' by his charms and incantations. We were 
likewife nqjefs offended (from whence we might leaft exped it) by their young kids, 
lambs, ancT calves, that are tied up every night under the eaves of their tents, to prevent 
them from fucking their dams. For the cords ufed upon tiicfe occafions, being made 
only of yam loofely fpun, the fretful creatures are every moment breaking loofe, 
dropping their dung and trampling upon us. 

When we were entertained in a courteous manner (for the Arabs wdll fometimes fup- 
ply us with nothing till it is extofted by force ), the author ufed to give tl^e rnafter of the 
tent a knife, a pouple of flints, or a final! quantity of Englifti gun-powder y which, 
being much ftrongcr than their own, is in great eftcem, and kept chiefly for the prim- 
ing of their fire-arms. If the lallah, on lady, his wife, had been obliging alfo in her 
way, by making our cufcafooc iaxonry, and with expedition, Ihe would leturn a thoufand 
thanks for a ikean of thread, or for a large needle, or for a pair of feiffars ; all of 
them great rarities, and very engaging prefents with thefe people. An ordinary filk 
handkerchief, of two (hillings value, was a prefent for a princefs. 

During^ the excelfive heats of the fummer, and efpecially when we were apprehenfive 
of being intercepted by the free-booting Arabs, or harammees, we then travelled in the 
night, which having no (^es, according to their proverb, few of them dare venture out, 
as not knowing the untorefecn and unexpcfled dangers and ambufeades which they 
might poifibly fall into. At this time, we have frequent opportunities of calling fo re- 
membrance 
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membrance the beautiful words of the Pfalmift, Pfal* civ. 30. ** Thou makefl: darknofs 
that it, may be night ; wherc?in all the bcafts of the foreft do move.” The lions roaring 
^ter their prey, the leopards, the hyfcnas, the jackalls, and a variety of other ravenous 
creatures crying out. to tht ir hHows, Ifa. xiii. 23. and xxxiv. 14. (the dilFerent fexes 
perhaps finding out and correfponding in this manner witlktheir mates'), break in very 
awfully upon th;^ folitude, and the lafety likewife, that we might qtherwife promife to 
ourfelvcs at this fcafon. 

Our horfes and camels keep generally a conflant pace ; the latter at the rate of 
two miles and an half, the other of tlircc geographical miles an hour ; fixiy of which 
miles, according to my calculation, conftitutc one d^'gree of a great circle. The fpace 
we travelled over was firft'of all computed by hours, and then reduced into miles, 
which, in the following obfervati<'ns, when Roman is not mentioned, are always to be 
taken for geographical miles. 1 alighted ufually at noon to take the fun’s meridian 
altitude (called by the Arabs, the wd^hin}:; ^ ^nd thereby adjufl: the latitudes; 

obferving all along the courf' and diretlion our travelling by a pocket compafs, 
the variiition whercol (A.D. 1727) 1 found -it Algiers to be 14“, and at "^I’miis 16“ to 
the well:. Every evening therelbrc, as foon as we arrived at our connack for fo the 
fpahccs call the tents, the houfes, or places where we put up, I ufed to examine what 
latitude we were in, how many hours, and in what diretlion we had that day travelled, 
makihg propt'r allowances fi)r the fevcral windings and occafional deviations that we 
had made out of the direcl: road. In our puliage through the mountains and fbrefts, 
or where file plains were cut through w'ith rivers ^for we no where mei; with hedges, 
or mounds, or incloliires, to retard and moleft us), frequently happened, that when 
we had travcllc'd eight Iiours, i. e. twenty-four miles, they were, according to the 
method above laid down, and as far as longitude or latitude were concerned, to be 
elliinateJ for no tnoi e than eighteen or twenty. I found by obfervaiion the latitude 
of Algiers, by \thich that of otlicr places is regulated, to be 3“ 32' 30" eaft of London, 
.which, in the maps, is iny firll meridian*; according to whicli, they are all of them laid 
down and projetted. Mr. Sanfon, who attended for many years the viceroy of Co'q- 
ftantinft as his flave and furgeon, fupplied mfe with a great many geographical remarks 
concerning that province ; in the defeription of which, particularly with regard to 
Lambefe, I am likewife obliged to the learned and curious Dr. Poiflbneli who took 
A.D. 1726, a furvey of the grcatell part of the kingdoms of Algiers and 'funis, at the 
expence of the French King. In the defeription of the weftern portion of the Zeugi- 
tania, w'hich the civil wars, A.D. 1727, prevented me from vifning, 1 am much 
indebted to the learned father Francifeo Xiipcncs, then the Spanifli adininiflrador at 
Tunis, who ,y.cry gcncroufly communicated to me his notes and remarks, which he 
had made in his fcveral jourriies over thofe parts. The provinces of /.aab' VVadrang, 
and the other fou’ibern diftricts of the kingdom of Algiers, are laid down from the 
repeated accounts which 1 received of thofe countries from the inhabitants ibe ifelves; 

* Comae 16 at prcfeni Uic fame appellation in the Eafl. with the iranJo^fw* and KapAvfxot. in the Old and 
New Ttilament, whicli arc rnulend inns or hofphia But excepting the earavanjerais , which may in 
fotne meafure anfwcr to the ‘uilaXtiJC'-ra., (thofe which 1 have feeii were only bare walls), there 

are, properly fpeaking, no houfes of entertainment in this country, in the ftnfe at leaft that we underdand 
inns or where we can be provided with lodgings, provifions, and other neceffarics for our 

money. For a eonnac denotes the place itlcU only, whether covered or not, where the travellers or caravans 
halt or break off their journey for a time, in order to refrcfli themfelves and their bcafts of burden 'I'hua 
the malon, or inn, Gen. xlii. 27. and xliii. 21. &c. where the funs of Jacob opened their fa< ks to give 
their aft'es provender, are no other than one of the like ftations, which 1 have deferibed above in Arabia, 
viz. the place wfaete they themfelves refted and unloaded iheir affes. 

3 T 3 with 
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voih ' whom we have frequent opportunitie* of converfing in almoH: every dty of 
Barbary. And as 1 rarely found them diihgree in their accounts, I iun perfumed 
that 1 have been little, if at all, impofcd upon by them. * 

The fevcijil names of the places and tribes of thefe kingdoms, are all of them 
written according to the £nglilh||,.pronunciation, and the force of our own alphabet, 
'J’he Arabic letters,^ anfwerihg to our i, h, and w, make thofe words (which in* 

deed are very numerous) wherein they occur, to have an eafier t^fition into our 
language, than into the French 9 r Italian ; and, for the wSnt of the like correljpondent 
letters, the authors who have defenibed thefe countries, have generally niifcallcd the 
true Arabic appellations, and thereby, rendered them ufelefs to travellers, as I can 
fpeak by experience, in making inquiries after particular places there recorded, by 
being thus Itrangely exprefled in ihofc idioms. 

AVe learn from the Notitia that there were, at one time or other, more than fix 
hundred epifcopal fees in Burbary ; though, for want of g^graphical circumllances, 
I have not been able to adjuft the fituafk}n of more than one hundred of them. And, 
in examining their ruins, 1 have often w'ojnderedthat therc Ihould remain lo ntany altars 
and tokens of Pagan idolatry and fuperltition, and fo very few crofl’es or other monti* 
merits of Chriftianity. Yet even this nny perhaps be well enough accounted for, 
from that great hatred and contempt which the Saracens have always had for the 
Chriilian name, and of their taking all imaginable opportunities to obliterate* and 
dellroy it ; wherein they are further encouraged, by finding not only a number of 
coins, but large pieces of lead and iron alfo, wherewith the Itones w'hich tliey arc thus 
induftrious to pull down, arc bound together. But of thcle coinsj 1 rarely met with 
any that were either valuable or curious. Such of them as are purely African, or 
Carthaginian, or carry along with them at leall the infignia and churaclcriltics of being 
(truck there or in Sicily, and other of their colonics, may be well accounted the rarclt ; 
not taking the leaft notice of the Milfilia, as they are called, of the lower empire, nor 
of the coins, which are equally common, of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Alex*, 
andhr, Gordianus, and Philippus ; in w'hofe times ihele parts of Africa appear to have 
been adorned with the mod fuiiiptuous eSificcs. I have foine pieces likewife of glafs 
fiicftcy, found in the ruins of fuch of their buildings, as were erected by their fultans, 
viz. Occ’ba anti Ben Egib. For thefe, no Icfs than thofe that were erected by their 
predecell'ors, the Carthaginians and Romans, have been equally fubjeCtto their changes 
and revolutions. Thefe coins, of which I have two forts, the one of the bignefs of a 
farthing, the other of a filver two-pence, arc flat and plain on the one fide, and im- 
prt (Ted on the other w'ith the Mahometan creed, viz. “ There is no God but God : 
Mohammed is the apoAle of God.” y. 

Bur, to retuuu to what was the more immediate defign of this preface : our flagcs 
or days jowrnies were not always the fame. For <v'hen any danger was apprehended, 
we then travelled through as many by-paths as cur condudors were acquainted with ; 
riding in this manner, without halting, fometimes twelve, fometimes fifteen hours. 
Nay, in returning from Jerufulem, fo vigilant were the Arabs in dillrefling the pilgrims, 
and particularly rnyfelf, that notwithllanding w'e had rhcjheck, or faint, of hlount Car- 
mel, with twenty of his armed fervants to protect us, we relied only one hour in two- 
and-twenty ; for lb long a time we were in travelling, and that very brifkly, betwixt 
Sichem and Mount Carmel. But in the kingdoms of Algier^i and 'I'unis, an ordinary 
day’s journey, exclufivc of the time taken up in making obfervations, rarely exxeeded 
eight or nine hours. Our conftant pradipe was, to rife at break of day, fet forward 
with the fun, and travel till the middle of the afternoon ^ at which time we began to 

look 
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look out for the encampments of the Ara^» who, to prevent fuch parties as ours from 
living at free charges upon them, take care to pitch in woods, vatlies, or places the 
leaft confpicUous. And indeed, unlefs we difcovered their flocks, the fmoke of their 
tents, or heard the barking of their dogs, it was fometimcs with diflicult]|if at all that 
we found them. Here, as was before obferved, ive were accommodated with the 
mounab ; and if,^ in the courfe of our travelling the next day, 



We chancM to find 
new repaft, or an untafted fprJng, 
f blclVd our ttard, and thouglit it lux iry. 




This is the method of travelling in thefe countries, and thefe are its plcafures and 
amufements ; few indeed in comparifon with the many toils and fatigues ; fewer ftill 
with regard to the greater perils and dangers that either continually alarm, or atlually 
befet us. And befides, as the reader will have too frequent occaflon to remark, the 
difeoveries w'c are thus eager to purfue, and whicli are the occaflon of ail this anxiety 
and labour, how feldom is it that they anfwe* our expeftations ?> Even thefe larger 
feenes of ruin and defolation at Jal Cicrarea,^ Cirta, Carthage, and other of the more 
celebrated cities in Africa, where we liiuter «.l oiirfelves to be entertained with fuch 
diffuflve feenes of antiquity and inftrudion, yet, when we come more nearly to view' 
and examine them, how infinitely do they fall fhort of what before hand we had con- 
ccivi'd in our minds of their beauty and mun'*’ Inftead of really diverting or in- 

ftruding us in tlio matin'^)' we apprehended, tiiey have fometimes produced quite con- 
trary eficcfvS, by engaging i.s at once in a very ferion; turn of thought and ftaeditation. 
For here wo are immoi.liately (truck with the very fo. ude of thefe, /wW domes, arches, 
and porticos that are lof t Handing, which hii'lory informs us, were once crow'ded with 
inhabitants : vdicre Scyphax ami MaflinilTa, Scipio and Cefar, the orthodox Chriftians 
and the Arians, the Saracens and the ''’urks, have given laws in their turn. Every 
heap of ruins points out to us tfie w'calyiefs and inftability of all human art and con- 
trivance, reminding us furtlier of the many thoufands that lie buried below then^, 
which are now lofl; in oblivion, and forgotten to the world. Whilft we are full’ of 
thefe thotights and metiiraiions, Chriitianir ‘fteps in to our relief, acquainting us that 
we are iyvXy Jimngers and pilgrims upon earth ; /coking a r/'/y, .not like thefe,. fubje^f to 
the ftrokes of time ami fortune, but vobicb bath cverlajiing foundations f wh/e builder 
and maker is God, Heb. xi. 9. ^ic. 


TRAVELS OR OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO BAR8AVY. 

•* . 

PART I. 

^;iiO(;KApni of ritii kingdom of algieus. 

CIL\P. .I. — Of the KingJofH of Algiers in general. 

'^I'^HE khigdom (T Algiers, fince it became fubjedtothe Turks, has been one of the 
-A moft cuitfidi-rable diftricis of that part of Afr^a, which the latter ages have known 
by the name of Barbary It is bounded to the well, with Twunt and the neighbour- 
ing 

^ Africa vcierib’.Ls proprlc liotllc Baibaria quibulJ.un vocatiir, alias Barbarise pars. Tliuan. 

Hifi. ]. vii^ Mon>s« Alarbes, Cabaylc!i| y algunos Turco$, todos gente puerca^ fuzia, tarpC;i indomita, 

iiiauiii 
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iag mountains of Trara ; to the fouth, with, the Sahara, or defert to the eaft, with 
the river Zaine, the ancient Tufca } and to the north, with the Mediterranean fea. 

Sanfon *, in bounding this kingdom with the rivers Mulvia and Barbar, as he 
calls the Muilooiah and the Zaine, makes it 900 miles from call to well j De la 
Croixt> 720 ; Luyrs J, -by reckoning 4SI miles for one d. of longitude, 
allows it to be about 630: whereas others § make it of a lefs extent. But accord* 
ing to the exadell obfervations which I could make myfelf, or receive from others, I 
find the true length of this kingdom, from Twunt (which lies 40 nulcs to the callward 
of the Muilooiah) to tlic river Zaing, to be, a little more or lefs, 480 miles ; the firft 
lying in 0“ 16' W. longitude from London j and the latter, upon whofc weftern banks 
Tabarka is lituated, ill 9® 1 6' to the call. 

There is not the like dilagreement among thefe geographers, in relation to the breadth 
of this kingdom, though none of them || make it lefs than 1 50 mih^s where H is the nar- 
rowcll ; nor more than 240 where it is the broadclt. The breadth indeed, though 
much Ihort of thefe accounts, is not eVery where the lame : for near 'I’lem-fan it is not 
above 40 miles from the Sahaxa to the fcriucoall ; near the foura's of the rivers Sigg, and 
Shellifl, it is about 60 ; which, in the wellern part of this kingdom, may be taken at 
a medium for the extent of what the , Arabs call Tell, i.e. land proper for tillage. 
But, to the eallward of Algiers, the breadth is more confidcrablc ; particularly in the 
meridians of Boujejah, Jijel, and Bona, where it is never lefs than lOo miles. 

With regard to the old geography, Pliny ^f, who is followed herein by Martianus **, 
makes the breadth alone of the Mauritania: to be 467 miles, i. c. 300 miles at lealt 
more than will agr^e with that part of this kingdom w’hich anlwers thereto, 'rhe 
200 miles likewife, which the fame author ft lays down for the particular breadth of 
Numidia, is nearer the truth, though Hill with an exci fs of at leaft 60 miles. Ptolemy JJ, 
by placing the Mauritania Casfarienfis between the Malw and the Ampfaga, (or the 
Great River, as it is now called); i.e. from long. 11® lo' to long.' 26® 15', extends 
that province alone, (by allow'ing, agreeably to thefe degrees of longitude, as it has 
Jbedti Jdready obferved, 48 \ miles to one degree) ; upwards of 700 miles. . And if to 
thefe we add 240, e. the 5^ diftance, * as he makes it , betwixt the Ampfaga and 
Tabraca, the whole diftance betwixt the Malva and Tabraca w'ill be 940 miles, /. e. 
betwixt Twunt and Tabarca 900 miles. Neither mull we omit another great error 
of this author, who, by placing his great promontory, or Cape Hone, as it is now 
called, in N. lat. 35% and the Ampfaga in 31 ’45'; Jind fo, in proportion of the inter- 
jacent places, makes this part of the fea-coaft to lie in an E.S.E. direftion : whereas 
the greateft part of it, as far as Rus-acconatter, near Algiers, lies the contrary way, 
or nearly in a N.E. diredion; not to mention other particular places in his tables, 
relative to theip bofh, which are put 5" or 300 miles further to the S. than they arc ■ 
found to be by obfervation. 


Inauil, inhumaiia, Ijcllial : y por tanto tmio porcierto rar.on, cl que da pucos anos aca acoftiimliro llamar 
a cita terra, Baibaria purs, See. D. Hacdu dc la capliuidad en fu Ttipogr. t Hiilur. dc ArgeU p.i*6« 
Vallad. 1612. ^ 

* L’ Afriquc en pltiQeurt Cartes iiouvellcs, &c. d. 23. a Paris, 16B3. 

Houvellc Mfthodc pour apprendre Ic tjj’covr. Univers. T.>m. v. p sftp. » Paris, IJOJ* 
j Ilttrod. ad Geographiam, p. 669. Traj.ad Rhenum, 1692. ■■ 

^ Moll’s Geograpi y, Partii. p. 146. Loud. 1722, Atlas Gcograpli. vol. iv. p 182. 

II The geogiapbical and Roman miles dilTc'r, as 60 is to jji, i. e. 60 Gcogr. and 75! Roman milcaarc 
equal to i‘ of a great circle. Vide Danville’s Introd. m (icogrr ^ ' 

f Plin. 1 . V. c 2. *’■ ^art. Cap- dc duab. Maurit.' 


great 1 
. V. c 2 . 
j-J- Plin. 1. V. c. /J. 


•ft Piol. 1. iy. cap. 2. 


And 
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And then again, with regard to the extent of thi^ kingdom, as it is laid down h\ 
the Antonine Itinerary, wt; arc to obfervi-, that the Portus Caicili (a few miles only from 
Twuht, our weftern boundary) and 'J al)an'a are pheed nearly one thoufand Roman, 
or 800 geographical miles from each other; 100 miles fhort indeed of Ptoletiy*s account ; 
though above 300 miles more than the. real diilance betwixt them. But to fliew, with- 
out being too particular at prefent, how cautioufly thi ■ guide or diredlory is fometimes 
to be followed or relied upon, we need only give the reader, in one view, fome of the 
more noted places, with their diftanccs as they arc marked down there, and as they 
have been found, in the following fhccts, by obfervation, viz. 

In tlic Jimerary^ In the follow!^ obfervations* 

Malva, or, according the prefent name> Mumoiah 

From Cxlarea 316 - - - or Sie^e// 26$ 

From Said is 2 J4 - - • or Bou/fia/j 200 

From l<u?l]<:acle ^i8. CoJ. mel 117.., or Ski jrai a 106 

Froip Ilippone Rrgi()2i5. Exniip. BLmd* 115 or Bona 

From Carth;igi;ie 1 13. at. n;3 - - or Carthage 312 

But to return to tho modern geography of , his kingdom, and to dc'fcribe the further 
extent of it, wo are to obi'ervo, that the d^'minion, wlncit the Algerines pretend to 
beyond the Tell, is very uincriain and precarious: for W'hich reafen 1 have fixed the 
propcT boundaries and Iftiiifs of this kingdom that way, fometimes upon the northern 
fkirtsol the Sahara; foiiKii«i\es upon the inint advanced parts of the mountains of 
Atlas ; V I)i«. h, indeed, tor the moll part, coincide with them. Some of the villages 
indeed of the provitice ol '/.aab, ami others likewife, hat have a rn^ 'e dillant fituation 
from AIgIv TS, pay regul.irly their annual taxes, or at lealt give foine tokens of fub- 
niinion to the 'Turks: but the other communities are all of them independent: whilft 
the corri;fj)«'ndeiit Arabs aru. leldom brought under contribution ; being always upon 
their guard, or 'ai a diilance : particularly when the 'I'urkifli armies are abroad to 
collect the taxes. 

The fouihorn part of this kingdom, which I am now fpeaking of, together with the 
whol. fraft of land that lies in that direflion* between the Atlantic Ocean and Egypt, 
is called by inofl ol the modern geographers, Biledulgerid ; or, according to its true 
name, Blaid el Jeridde, i. e. The dry country. Though, if wc except the Jerid, a 
fmall portion of it, that is fituated near the LefilT Syrtis, and belongs to the Tunifeans ; 
all the reft of it is know'n (at leall to thole Arabs whom I have converfed with) by no 
otiu r general name than iho Sahara, i. c. The defer as wc may interpret it. 

Gramage, De la Croix, and other modern ^jeograplicrs divide this kingdom into a 
great many provinces, according to the feveral petty rt.>yalties which, at one rime or 
otlier, it was cantoned into, before and alter the lime ol tfie Turk^ih conquefts. But 
at prefent there are only three, viz. the province of 'l’lt.m-fan, to the w'eft ; of Titterie, 
to the fouth ; and of (’onllanfina, to the call of Algiers. The Dcy appoints over 
each of thefe provinces, a boy or viceroy, who has a defpotip power within his jurif- 
diclion ; and at the appointed feafons of collcdling the tribute, upon a rebellion, in- 
fuiTeflion, or osher the like occafions, is allifted with a body of troops from Algiers. 

Thus Hands, at prefent, the general defeription and divilion of this kingdom, which, 
Upon comparifon, will correfpond with the Provincia Nova* w Numidiaf of the 

* Ktiumg — ■ rm Nojbtata; s; rt to ottiKoo* arrfyayc — ’rcc fvTti Aifeyri iSyi vcanctf to fUi 7r»{t nw 

(o J»i xm Af^KDv K»Xuft») n'aXxiov, oTt ix itoXXk KetTsigyetFO' to cf Su tot Nojuo^ot, ytoi>, ort »««{■• iiXwrro tJrtmefMaSn. 
Dion. Hill. Rom. I. xliii. p. 345-6. ed. fUteph. 

t Murnidx poiTcdere ca loca, ({ux proxuma Carthagiaem Numidia appeUatur. Sal. Bell. Jug- Cantab. 
'>7^0. ^ 21. p. 287. Mautitaniam Numidx teneiit. Id. ^ 22. 

ancients. 
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Sficients. For if w c bound it willi the river Tufca * (/. c. the Zame) to the eaft, it 
^will then contain a part of the Africa of Pomponius Mvlaf. and PtbioinyJ j the Nu- 
midia properly fo called §, or the Numidia of the Maflyu||. And again, a|. it is' 
bounded to 'Ac weft ward with the mountains of Trara, (excepting that fmalf fpacd 
of it which lies from thcnc6 to the Mullooiah, and belongs to the Weftem Moors) it 
will take in the other Numidia, viz. the Numidia of Mela^, or the Numidia of the 
MafTasfyli •* : this was called afterwards, when the Romans were in full polTcffion of 
it, the Mauritania Csefarienfis+t ; and, in the middle age, that pjirt of it which lay 
near the city Sitifi, took the nanu' of Sitifeiifts, as we Icam from Aithion, Iftdore, 
and other geographens of that time. , 

We may well tak^hat remarkable chain of eminences, which fometimes borders 
upon the Sahara, andfometimes lies within the Tell to be the Aftrixi.s of Orofius, the 
fame with Mount Atlas, fo noted in hiftory. Yet, it may be obfervod, that this 
‘mountain is not alw'ays of that extraordinary hei^t or bignefs which has been at- 
tributed to it by the ancients, being ^rcly or ever equal, as far as I have feen, to 
fome of the greater mouiit:iii!S of our ob'n ifland ; and perhaps can no where ftand in 
competition either with the Alps, or the Appennines. If we conceive, in an cafy 
.afeent, a -number of hills ufually of the (pcrjiendicular) height of four, five, or fix 
hundred yards, wdth a fucceflion of feveral groves and ranges of fruit and foreft trees 
growing, one behind a.noiher, upon them ; and if, to tiiis prdfpect, we fometimts add 
a rocky precipice of fuperior eminence and more difficult accefs, and place upon the 
fide or fummit of it, a mud-walled Daffikrah of the Kabylcs, we ffiall then have a 
juft and lively picture of Mount Aflas, without giving tfie Icalt erfdit to the no^urnal 
flames, to the melodious founds, or lafeivious revels fuch imaginary beings, as 
PlinyJ J, Solinus, and others, have, in a peculiar manner, attributed to it. 

It has been remarked by fome of the old geographers,, that thcl’o mountains were 
calledDyris and Adiris, or Dyrim and Adderini §§ by the indigenm ot firft inhabitants; 
but have not attempted to give us the fignification or import of ihofe words. Uochart 
•obferm |jl|, that Allas was called Dyris by the Phoenicians ; perhaps from 311 IT 

* Plin. 1 . V. cap. 3, t 1 ’- Mel. Afiiac Di iciipt. c. vjf. 

J PtoIt’ITl. AfiKCT Sit, c. 111. evo ovtikhte^x fxfv ri t^ojuisvr c^ 

ravTfiT tivx v Kvenvaixn, &c. Aj^athcm. !• li. cap. 3. 

J Plm. ut inpra. Sol in. 'Poly hill. c. 26. iEthic. Cofinog. Lug. iiat. p. 63. Martian Capcll. de 
duabus Maurit. lild. c. 5. . 

II Siral). Gco^. cd. Amft. 1 . li. p. 193. & 1 . xvii. 1188. Cum Syphact: Romania jun^ia amlcitm eft. 
Qiiocl ubi (..'arthaginicriits acccpcrmit, <r:xtemplo ad Galam in parte altrra Ninnidia: (Mailyla ea 
vocatiir) rcgnantein, Icgatoa miuunt, Liv, 1 . xLv. ^ 4S. Syphax crat rex Numidaruni. ibid. Moflylu 
regnum pattrnum MalauifTac laiti, ut afi*rigcm diu defuicrauiin conec-nere. Syphax, puUis inde prarfcdtis 
prxfidiifquc luis, vtltrd Ic contiiicbul ngiio, iituliquam cpiieturup. Id. l. 'xxx. Ji 1 1. 

^ P. !• c. vi. 

Vid. Not. 7. MafanifTa non in poftcflionc modo paterni regui effet, fed etiam foclos Carthaginlcn- 
uum poptiloh, Maffx'fylorum firiLS (id Syphacis rcgiiuin crat) vallarci. Liv. 1 . xxix, J 32. M'airxfyli . 
j;ai8 afinii:, Maurii., rcgioutn^iilpaniac, ir.aximt; qua lita eft Carthago nova, fpeftant. Idem, i.xxviii. ^ jy. 

Poll hos imnicnfa; Nomaduin de femine gciites^ 

Atque Mafipfylii, nec non Mafylia proles. Prtjctan* Perieg, v. 176-7* 

+f Plin. 1 . V. c. 2. Splin. Polyhift. c, 25. iEihic, Cofmog. p, 63. Ifid dc Lfl^ya. c. 5. ,0 KAai/i‘0f 
rt:; i-rmMtii tmfjtiVj £5 -r? w Ttyytv Trej* utinri^ xew ) k«-* 

*’*^*^‘^* l^ion. Hill. Rom. 1 . lx. p. 77 1. iv ft 

’’ Hc:n)d. p. cd. l-ugd. Bat, Plin. 1 . v. c. 1. Solin. Polyhift. c. 24. Mart. Capcll. dc.Afric. 

Strab. I. xvij. p. 1185. Plin. 1. v. c. 1 . Solin. Polyhift, xxiv. Mart. Capcll. de Atr. 

|!||. Phil.*l.ii. c. 13. Vicl^ Schindler. Lex. in voce. 

4 Addit f 
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Addir, which lignifies great or mighty. Upon thp fea coaft of Tingitania, we fip.d 
Rufladirum, Pu<K(raJifc», a word of near affinjry with it, mentioned by Mela, Pliny, 
Ptol^y, and the Itinerary. 'I’lie fame name likcwife, or Rafaddar, is given at 
'^refent by the Moors to ('ape Bon, the Promontorium Mercurii ; thereby denoting 
a large confpicuous cape, promontory, or foreland. Or father, as Mount Atlas runs 
for the mod part cad and weft, and confcquently bounds the profpeft as well as the 
agriculture of the Mauritanians and Numidians to the fouth; wc may deduce the 
names above-mentioned from the afpeft and iituation of the mountains (hemfelves, 'to 
whom they arc attributed. For, aniong the Moors and Arabs, Dohor Itill denotes 
the place or al'pect of the fun at noon day, as DeVem * does the like in the Hebrew. 
If then wc choofe to call it, not finiply Dyrim with Strabo ai|ij| Pliny, but Adderim 
with SoHnus and Martianus; Adderim or Hadderim, by the audition of Had, which 
denotes a mountain, will fjgnify cither the great, or elfe the fofithern eminence, limit 
or boundary, fuch as Mount Atlas gcnenlly is with refpett to the Tell, or cultivated 
parts of this country. 

Gaetiilia |, a part of Ptolemy’s Inner Lybi.'’, is laid down in very indefinite tcrn}s by 
the ancients ; though by comparing their ft ’cral accounts and deferiptions together, 
wclhall find the northern limits thereof to b contiguous to, and frt quciitiy to coinciSe 
with, the foutheru limits of the Mauritania; and ofNumidia. 'i’he villages therefore 
of Zaab, tin; ancient Zelie, with others fituated near the parallel of the river Adjedee, 
will belong to Gmiulia properly fo called ; . .he Figigians had Beni-Mczzab, and the 

inhabitants of Wadreag and Wurglah, with thcii ’•clpecfive Bedoween, Arabs, (all of 
them fituated flill further to the I'outhward, and o; a fwarthier rare and complexion), 
may be the fucceffors of the ancient Melanogaituli, and of other Libyans, if there were 
any, w ho lay nearer the river Niger and the Ethiopians. 

So much in general concerning the comparative geography of this kingdom ; and, 
if we come to particular places, Cellarius ha;i already obferved that the order and fitu« 
ation of (hem is varioiifly fet down by the ancients and, we may likewife add, by 
the moderns. The reader will foon be enough acquainted W'ith this country, to«ein- 
brace 'the fame opinion. And, if the fituatij»n of fevcral of the ancient rivers, ports, 
or cities, may be fixed and fettled by fome few names, ruins, or traditions of them 
that are continued down to our times, he will likewife have further occafion lo com- 
plain of the want of accuracy and correefnefs both in. the old and the later geography. 

No apology, w^e prefume, need be made for the little amufement tuid ente’-fainment, 
which fome "readers may receive from thc-le or other of* our geographic*al inquiries. 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, thoft; celebrated mafters in this branch of literature, 
have given us the patteni, which we have all along endeavoured to follow nd imitate : 
with what fuccefs, muft be left to the judgment and dccifion of, thoft; aLne who are 
acquainted with, and take delight in tliefe ftudies. 

* Aitjlir, Mcridiei t Plaga mcriJicnalis fic di'Aa cjuafi CDIT "IT IIAMuito olta quod Sol in 

iftaphiga aili’us int-vdat. Srhind. in vocc Targ. Jonath. Jofh. x. 40. 

t I.ibycs propiuG mare Africum agitabant ; Gstnli Sole magis, baud procul ab adoribuo, liiquc 
mature oppida habtiere. Sail. Bell. Jug, ^ ai. p. 286. Super Numicliam (jaetulos accepimiw, partim in 
tuguriio, alios incultius vagos agitarc: port eos Attliiopas effe. Id. jjiaa. p. 291. TToxrc** h reu<; psi'* 
n retJTwXiot. Ptolcni. ft iv, c. (i. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 1182. ilb^. 

!#' — Tergo Cxtulia ^ebam 

rorrigit, et patulis Nigritx finibu-.. errant. Fuf. Frjl. 1. 32 1. 

f Multa in Mauritania tuibata et confufa videntur, quod ad loca fingula danonflrabimus. Cellar. 
Geograph. Antiq. 1. iv. cap. 5. p. 126. 
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CHAP. II. — Of that Part tf the Mauritania Cafarien/is, which belongs to tb(^ Tin- 

gitanians or Wejlern Moors. 

c 

AS the Mauritania CEcfarienfis extended itfelf as far as the river Malva, I Ihall 
begin the account I am to give of it from that river. 

The Malva then, Malua, MaAaa, or Mul-looiah, (accoi ding to the pronunciation of 
the Moors) is a large and deep Aver, vrhich empties itfelf into the Mediterranean Sea, 
over-againft the bay of Almcria in Spain. It lies, as was before obferved, about 40 miles 
to the weftw'ard of and 240 ‘miles from the Atlantic Ocean. Small criiifing 

veflels arc ftill admitted within itvS channel, which, by proper care and contrivance, 
might be made fiifficiehtly commodious, as it feems to have been formerly, for veflels 
of greater burden. The fourccs oi it, according to Abulfeda, are a great way within 
the Sahara, at the diltanco of 800 milo^; and the whole courfe of it, contrary to moft of 
the otht'r rivers, lies nearly in the fame^ meridian. 

I'hc Mullooiah therefore, as it appear* to be the moft confiderable river in Barbary, 
fo it is by hr the fitteft for fuch a boundiuy, as tlic ancient gcograpliers and hiftorians 
have made it, betwixt Mauritania and Nomidia ; or betwixt the Mauritania Tingitana 
and Caifarienfis, as they were aflcrw'ards called. 'I’he fame river likcwife, by‘com- 
paring together the old geographers, w'ill appear to be the Molochath and the 
Mulucha ; for both thefc names have no fmall affinity with 'the Mullooiah, or Mul- 
uhhah, the true original name perhaps of the Malva, or AIuAssa. The fame boundary 
Kkewife between tne Mauri and the Maflmfyli, which is by Strabo * aferibed to the 
Molochath, isbySalluftt, Melaf, and Pliny §, aferibed to the Mulucha. As then 
the Mauritania Cacfaricnfis, which extended to the Malva, was the fame with the 
country of the Maffaefyli, which likewife extended to the Molochath or Mulucha ; the 
Malva, Molochath, and Mulucha mull be the fame river with the prefent Mullooiah. 

' Three little illands, where there is good fliclter for fmall veflels, arc fituated to the 
N.W. of the river, at the diftance of ten miles. Thcfc arc the Tres Infulae of the 
Itinerary ||. 

Six leagues further to the eaftward is the village of Seedy ^ Abdelmoumcn, one of 
the tutelar marab-butts or faints of this country, whofe tomb they have here in the 
greateft veneration. Below it,, there is a fmall but commodious road for veflels, which 
die row-boats of this country frequently touch at ; as they do likewife at Maifcar-da, 
a little beyond it to the eaft. This, which is another of the lefler maritime villages of 
Barbary, from whence a great quantity of grain is often Ihipped for Europe, is made 

• 

* Strabo, Ixvii. p. 

\ Haud longe a flutnine Muluchse, quod Jugurtlix Bocchique regnum disjungebat, &c. Sal. Bell. 
Jugurth. Cantab. 1710* ^97*P-47^- Gaetulorum magna pars et Nuntidae ad flumcn ufque Mulucham 
(ub Jugurtha erant ; Mauris omnibus rex Bocchus imperitabat. Id. ^22. p. 292. Ego fin men Mulu- 
cham quod inter me et Micipfam fuit, non egrediar^ iieque Jugurtham id intrarc finam. Bocchl Oral. 
Id. $ iiS* P* 524* Ad Mauritariiam Numids teneni: proxume Hirpaniam Mauri funt. Id. §22. 
p. 291. Fauci ad Regein Bocchum in Mauritaniam abicrant. Id. § 66, p. 398. 

:|; P. Mclx Afr. defeript. cap. 5. in fine, f rlui. 1 . v. cap. 2. 

Q Ptol. 1 . iv. C. 2. in princip. * 

^ Seedy or ( Cid) as itie SpaniJh liiftorlaDS write it (which we fliall have frequent occaHon to mention), 
it the fame wotd of refpeA amongft tlie Moort and Arabs, that Ar, m^er, ot lord, is amongft us } but which 

they 
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•yp, like thole in the inlaml country, in a carelefs llovenly .manner, ’with mud, (tone, 
timber, hurdles, and fuch materials, as are not .the moft durable, but the moll eafily* 
procured. 'I’he lirft of thefe villages was probably the Lemnis of the Itinerary. 4 

The Tingitanians liave upon' the banks of the Mulluotah, in the road betwixt Fez 
and J'lem-fan, a well foriified caftle, with a garrifon of a tl^oufand men. They have 
another at Kl-Joube, i. e. the cillems, 20 miles further to tlie eaftward. In the wars 
betwixt the late Muley Khmael and the regency of Algiers, they were both of them 
of the greatelt confequence; as they ftill continue to be very ferviccablc in awing the 
Ang-gadd and other factious clans of Arabs, inhabitants unworthy of fo delicious and 
fruitful a country. 

Wooje-da, the Guagida of Leo, is the frontier town of the Weftern Moors, and 
lies about the half way betwixt El-Joube and Tlem-fan. 

To the fouthward is the defert * of the Ang-gadd, whofe numerous and warlike 
offspring extend their hoftiliiies and encampments to the very walls of Tlem-fan ; and 
to the northward, nearer the lea, we have.-, together with a celebrated intermitting 
fountain, the mountainous and rugged dirtrief of Beni Zcneffel, (or Jafneten, as Leo 
calls them), a no lefs powerful tribe of Kt^b^Ie.*? ; who, fecure in their numbers and 
(Ituation, have not hitherto fubmitted to tin 'I'ingitanians. Ptolemy’s Chalcorychian 
mountains, the feat of the ancient Herpiditani, had probably this fituation. 

We fhould not leave Tingitania, without obferving, that, during the long reign of 
the late Muley Ilhmadi, thel'e, no lefs than i»:e other diffrifls more immediately in- 
fluenced by the capital, were under fuch llrifl: go' ornitient and regulation, that, not- 
withffanding the number of Arabs who are every wb-Tt' in the wav, intent, every one 
of them, upon plunder and rapine, yet a child (r.ccording to theii* manner of /peak- 
ing) might fafely carry a piece of money in his open hand from one end of the king- 
dom to another, whilft the merchant travelled with liis richeft commodities, from one 
fair and fea-port*to another, without the leaft danger or moltftation. 


CHAP. III. — Of that Part of the Sea Coaft of the Mauritania Cafarienfis, called aj. 
prefent the Wefiern Province ^ or the Province of Tlcnifan. 

LEAVING Maifearda and Woojeda at fome diftance to the weftward, we enter upon 
Twunt and the mountains of Trara ; a beautiful knot of eminences, which fumi/h the 
markets of TIemfan with all manner of fruit. Thefe arc the confines of this province 
to the weft, as the river Ma-faffran, at near 200 miles diftance to the eaft. The whole of 
it is almoft equally diftributed into mountains and valleys j and, were it better fupplied 
with rivers and fountains, it would be more delightful, as it was in the time of ^alluft 


tliey attnhut« in a higher degree to thtir mar- mb- butts. a« ilicy call fuch ptrfuns who are or tiave been 
remarkable for any extraordinary fanftiiy of life, or nvilleriiy of manners. 'I’hefe mar-rab-butt« (whom I 
(hall have frequent occaflun likewifeto mention) arc ufiially buried underalittle vaulted r.tof, (orcubba.aa 
they call it ; from whence our cupola), having their tombs painted and adorned with beads, ribbons, and 
fuch like trinkets. A number of theic fanAiiaries arc dilpeiled all over barbary, and areufually places of 
refuge: where there is kept up great hafpitality, cfpecially for pilgrims and perfons in diftrefs. In the 
Levant, thefe faints arc called Ihceks, which word jrroperly fignifies elthrt. 

* By defert or wildcrnefsjf. the reader is not alway.s ta..{gMndei)tand a country altogether barren and 
unfruitful, but fuch only as is rarely or ever fown or cultivated ; which, though i'. yields no crops of 
Cum or fruit, yet afibrds herbage more or lefs fur the grazing of cattle ) with fountains or rills of water, 
though more fparingly interfperfed titan in other places. The wilderncfs or defert where.^^ur Saviour wat 
tempted, with feveial others mentioned in Scripture, was of this nature and quality. 

3 u 2 (Bell. 
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Jug. p. 27{{.) accounted a more fertile and populous diilrifl than the eailern part 
of this kingdom. 

It will be difficult, from the uniformity and the little interruption there is among the 
mountains of this province, to diftinguilh that particular chain of them, which may be 
taken for the continuation, of Mount Atlas ; a point of geography that mu/t be aUit'ays 
regarded. However, as the mountains ol Sachratain behind Tlt'm-fan, lie the nearcll 
to the Sahara, and are continued, quite through this province, by thofe of Sout el Tell, 
Tatarowy, tllcalla, Benl^crwall, Elcudara, and Miliana ; thefe, I prefume, as they are 
all along remarkably conlpicudus. from the great number and variety of plains which 
lie on each fide of them, fo ihey I'eeiu to lav the grcatcil claim to that celebrated ridtre 
of mountains. * ' 

About 14 miles from Twunt, tlie mountains of'i rara ftretch thcmfelves into the fea, 
and make cue of the lougelt and uiofl confpicuous forelands to the calfward of the 
Mullooiah. It is called at pn.Teai, Cape Hone, Ras llunncine, and Mcllack; and 
was the or the Promontory ot Ptolemy. Tiie meridian of 

London, wiiich likewile, in layii.g dowt^thc maps, is our firft meridian, fails in pretty 
nearly with this cape. • 

Six leagues to the L. of this cape, i.j th<.' mouth of the river d afna, the ancient 
Siga made up of the ItK r, the ancient y^fianus. tiie Barbata, and other fmallcr rivu- 
lets. On the weltern irmks are feveral ancieiu ruins, called d’ackumbreet ; wlierethe 
city Siga, or Sigemn, cuce die metropolis ol'Seiphax, and otiicr Maariranian Kings, 
was litiiated. We may vveii imagine, that from tlie molt early times, great encourage- 
ment mull have been given to trade and navigation, in as mfich as thofe princes 
chofe tin's for their* place of refidence, which has no beautiful profpefts or fertility of 
foil to recommend it ; which likewile, from the influx and frequent inundations of the 
adjacent rivers, is far from being the moll wholcl'omc and agreeable. Whe Wool-hafa 
arc inhabitants of this neighbourhood. 

Over agaiiill d’ackumbreet, there is a finall ifland, the Acra of the ancient geo- 
graphy. This forms the port of llarlhgoone ; where veflcls of the greaiell burden 
ftiay lie in i’afety. ». 

Five K ague's from the dVna, is the mouth of the Wcdel Mailah, i. e. the^falt river. 
This was die Fkimcii falfum of the itinerary ; the fame appellation, expreflive of the 
faline quality of its water, having been given to it in all ages, and by all authors ; yet, 
notwilhftanding this circumftancc, fuch is the want of good water in the neighbour- 
hood, that the Arabs, by long cullom and habit, are reconciled to the tafte, and drink 
it without rcludahce. 

« 

The Si-nan, the moft confidcrablc of the brooks which fall into the Wed t el 
Mailah, haf. its fourqcs at no greater diftance than the foutheni confines of the plains 

Scylac. I'cilp. p.46. edit. Oxon. Ptol. Geopjr. 1 . iv. c. 2. Pliii, Nat. Hill. 1 . v. c, 

i* K1 Marques [[dc Comares] Ic [cl Barbarroja] alan 9 o ocho It^iias de Trrrneceii, antes dc pafTar a un 
grande riu qiie fc diV.c [Juoxda. [/ Juppofi a corruption only oj IVed^ Baibarroja q vido al Manjucs a fus 
Efpaldas y tnn cerca que ya vtiiian los Oliriftiaiios rcbucltod coii fusTura);* matando y dt^jollando, dav^ fc 
priefla por paflar en toto cafo el rio y falvarit. Y para mejfii lo pnder hazer y ciUrcteiicr al eiiemigo. tifo 
de un liiido cilvauigema de giitTra (fi lo huuiara con otra gente) porqiie mando fembrar muchos vafoft dt* 
oro y dc plala, mnehas joyas y miicha inoneda dc que yuan lodos cargados, cun muclnitj otra*; cofaa, y 
ropas muy preciofas ; pareciendulc que topaiido lus Chrilliaiios con ello, la cobdiefa los harta cnlrctcuer, 
para cogerlo, y anii lendna tiempo para cl y fus Turcos puder hiiyr y pafTar aqucl rio a fu fulvo, &c. 
Epitome dc Ics Reges de Argd. efi, Ji. p. ^4. p. Piego dc Haedo, 8cc. Valladolid. 1612. Pour les 
[Chti {lien'll arreftcr il lallbii coiilcr de terns cn terns de I'or ct dc l*arecut par Ic chemin. Maroiol- 
fcv.c. ti.p.34«. 
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of Zei-doure. It glides in a variety of beautiful windings through this fruitful diftrict,, 
and is known, as nioft ol the rivers of riiis country are, by feveral names, according 
to the remarkable places, that are vifiiod by them. It was near the bank^f this 
river, which might be occafionally fwclled, where the elder Barbaroffa ftrewed about 
his tueafure, w hen he was purfued by the vidorious Spaniards ; his laft, though inef- 
fectual elibrr to retard the purfuit of his enemies. The Wed el Mailah, a little after 
it is united with the Si-nan, dilcharges itfcif into the Harfh-goonc. 

Balling by the two illands Ila-beeba, the Icfler of which lies ovcr-againfl i!hs Wed 
cl Calaapli, or river of Canes, a ftnall ilream, w'c lioiible’Cape Falcon, as our mariners 
call it ; oj-, as it is called by the Moors, Ras el llarlhfa, i, e. The rugged head-land. 
When I pallid by this Cape, in the mouth of December, feveral plats of ground on 
each tide oi it were iluvii wiih wheat and barley ; but the promontory itfelf appeared 
to b ‘ rocky and bari'i rt, h may be difputed therefore, from thefe tokens of fertility 
in ill. -idi.iceiit country, whether this is tlie Metagonium of Strabo, as it has been taken 
Is) iome modern ;:.ec'gr..j)iiers. In.-r though ik. ; fituaiiou indeed may be oppofite to 
Caiih.;gc ae, or Carl hago. Nova, yai the ditlane being Utile mdVe than 90 miles, is not 
ouj-iliiiil j)ar! oi S'ralxn*-; liiree tiiouliind .'ndongs. 'I'hcre is on the eaflern fide of 
this (.iape, a iiu-' ianev bay, expolld only to lie N. K. winds; which the Moors call 
tlu por' t f Kus el il'.nihia; where the Spaniards landed, with little moieltation, in 
tlki.r late roiiunaie expedition (A. D, J732) againti Oran. 

'I'wo league.- fariiier, is the JViers’ el Keebcr, i.c. the Bortus Magnus or Great Bort 
of the Komai.'s; lo nameu, as Bliny has juftly obfcr'.’od, from the largcnefs and capa- 
ciiy oi it. I'his port, which in the Spanifh hillory ' called (by r corruption of the 
Arabic name) Mer el.Ciuiver, or Mers’ cl Cubir, is formed by a neck of land, which 
advances almoil a furlong into the bay, and thereby fecures ii from the N. and N, K. 
winds, '1 he callle, built for the defeiic ’ of it, was more remarkable when I faw it, 
for Ipaciouihcfs arid extent, than for flren^th antf beauty ; tliough a great part of it, 
particularly to the W. was, with great art and contrivance, hewn out of the natural 
rock. . * 

The author of the Itinerary afligns 107 Roman miles for the diftance between this* 
port and the Fhiinen Salfum ; whereas, in fact, it will not amount to 60. For if wc 
take the Mers’ el Kebeer for the Bonus Magnus of the ancients, and the Wed-cl 
Mailah for the Salfum Flumcn, (as the tradition of the fame appellations, from titne 
immemorial, may be a fulficient proof), we fhali iiave in titem a clear demontraiion, 
.how luile \yc arc, in fome inilunccs, to depend ujK’U the diltances and lituations of 
places as they are tranfinitted ilov.n to us from lyttiquity. 

Five miles to the S. E. of the Great Bort, md 54 to the N.N. E. of T.'emfan, is 
Warran *, commonly called Oran, a fortified city of about a miK, in cij\.i.iril'ereuce. 

It is built upon the declivity, and near the foot »>f a high mountain, wiiich wvriook... it 
Irom the N. and N. W. and, upon the ridge of tliis mountain, there ■ .-e two 
caflles, that command the city on the one fide, and the Mers’ cl K- beer, on the 
other. To the S. and S, E. there are two caftles, erecled upon die lume level wiih the 
lower part of the city, but arc feparated from it by a deep winding valicy, which ferves 


* Oinnum variis nominlbus vocaiur a rcccntit-sii'ti.s alii Madaunim, Aerain, Auraniun nonnulli 
^ocaiii ; Atri hoJic Guharan appellant. Omnia r uicni liaic vmmitia locum acclivcm, [from Wah^ar^ wc 
wiay fu]>polc, tliat fignifies a place very difficult to be come j cl vtiitifi aKpoiitiiin jlgni'icant. GvJtncciua de 
Tebas Fr, Ximenii. 1 . iv, p. ru22. Franc. 1603. ^ Alutmcnvn. Fovea rubJt.n.oic 1, crypta, in qua 

frumeijtum rcconditur, Vid. Gol. in vocc. y / pit under ground^ udjcrein the jlrabs depofiie thei*' corn, 

it 
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At as a natural trench on the S. fide; where likewife, at a little difiance, there is a very 
plentif^jl fpring of excellent water. The rivulet formed by .this fountain conforms its 
courfe’ to the feveral windings of the valley ; and, palling afterwards under the walls 
of the city, liberally fupplies it with water. We fee, at every opening of the valley, 
fuch a pleafingly confufed*vicw of rocky precipices, plantations of orange trees, and 
rills of water trickling down from them, that nature rarely difplays herfclf in a greater 
variety of profpedls and cool retreats. Near the fountain, there is alfo another caftle, 
which not only guards the Mattamores that are dug under the walls of it, but is, at 
the fame tinie, an important defence to the citv. From all ihefe circumftances, Oran 
muft undoubtedly be a place of great ftrength, as well by nature as an, much more 
tenable than Algiers ; neither could it have been fo eafily taken, if an unaccountable 
panic had not feized upon the Bey, otherwife a very valiaitt man, in abandoning it, upon 
the firfi landing of the Spaniards, mthout Ihutting the gates, or (hewing the leaf); pre- 
paration to oppofe them. 

The Spaniards, wh^ they were firfi mafters of the place, built feveral beautiful 
churches, and other edifices, in the vnanner and ftyle of the Roman trehitefiure, 
though of lefs ftrength and Iblidity. ’They have imitated the Romans further, in 
carving upon the frizes, and other convenient places of them, feveral inferiptions, in 
large charaders, and in their own language. 

I met with no Roman antiquities at Warran, or at Geeza, a final I village^ within 
half a furlong of it to the W.' The latter has no fmall affinity with the Quiza 
of the ancients, which is placed by them immediately after tfie Great Port ; and there- 
fore not far, as we may conjefiure, from this pofition. 

Pliny fixes his Mulucha, and Ptolemy his Chylemaih, (both which have been already 
treated of) betwixt Quiza and the Great Port. In travelling indeed betwixt the Great 
Port and Warran, we pafs over a v^ fmall rill of water, which has its fources at a 
furlong’s difiance from the fea ; but there k no river, properly fo called, nearer than 
the Wed el Mailah, on the one fide, or the Sigg, on the other. This river therefore 
.wiiich has hitherto fo much perplexed the ancient as well as the modern geography, 
appears to be altogether imaginary ; efjJecially in this fituation, where we are direfied 
to look after it. 

Leaving the little village of the Caraftel, a clan of Kabyles, on our right hand, we 
arrive at Cape Ferrat, the Mcfalf of Edrifi. This promontory is remarkable for a high 
rock, which, (landing out at a fmall difiance from it, in the fea, aptly reprefents a ihjp 
under fail. 

Twelve miles to the S. S. E. of this cape, is the port of Arzew, called by the Moors 
the port of the Beni Zeian, after the name of the neighbouring Kabyles, who were for- 
merly a confiderablc community. It is of the fame figure, though more capacious than 
the Great Port ; and, according to the liberty of expreffion in the former ages, might 
much better deferve the epithet of divine^ than the ports I have mentioned, at Ras eL 
Har(h-ia. Ptolemy, we are fure, fituates his Deorum Portus betwixt Quiza and Ar- 
fenaria ; which can be no other than this, provided Geeza or Warran is the ancient 
Quiza, as Arzew is, without doubt, the ancient Arfenaria. 

Arzew is at the difiance of three Roman miles from this port, as Pliny places 
Arfenaria. The country, for fopie miles behind it, is made up of rich champain 
ground : but towards the fea. we have a range of deep rocks and precipices, which muft 
have been always a natural fal^uard to it, in that direfiion. The water whifch the in- 
habitants ufe at prefent lies lower than the fea ; a circumftance that may account tot 

ths 
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the brackiflinefs of it. However, to fupply it, as we may well imagine^ with wholefome^ 
water, the old city was formerly built upon cillcrns, of which feveral ilill remain and’ 
fcrve the inhabitants to dwell in. A great many capitals, bafes, lhafts of pillaVs, and 
other ancient materials, lie fcattered all over the ruins. A well hnifhed Corinthian 
capital of Parian marble fupports the fmith*s anvil ; and in the Kaide*s houfe, I acci- 
dentally difcovered a beautiful Mcfaic pavement, through the rents of a ragged carpet 
that was fpread over it. Several fepulchral inferiptions likewife, with the names' 
ol Regulus, Satuminus, and Gandus, Aiill remaii, in a Hypogcum, fifteen feet fquare, 
built very plain, without cither niches or columbria. • 

Five miles from the fea coaft are the fair pits of Ar^aew, from whence the neighbour- 
ing communities are fupplied with fait. This cotetnodity, from the facility of digging 
it, the Ihortnefs afterwards of the carriage, and the advantage of the adjacent port, 
would, under any other than a I'urkifli govemmetit, be a branch of trade as invaluable, 
as the pits theinfelvcs are inexhaufliblc. 

Under feme fteep rt^cky cliffs, five miles to the E. of Arisew, w'e pafs by two little 
ports ; one of which opens towards Mufty-ganni ji, the other tc^wards the port of Arzew. 
Both feem to have been protected by one and i’‘e fame fort, that isfituated above them ; 
as they were both very conveniently fuppliee with water by a fmall conduit from an 
adjacent mountain. 

At a. little diftance from thefo ports, the river Sigg, or Sikkc, empties itfelf into the 
fca. 'I'his might well be taken for the an.x.'t Siga, provided an affinity in found 
was only to dired us; jjr.wided likewife the old grv)graphers had not bepn unanimous 
in placing it further to the W. where we have the ri "‘r Tafna. Ap therefore the fer- 
tile plains ol Midly, through which it flows may be, coufidered as a 4 arge garden, can- 
toned out into a number of partitions ; and, as each of thefe partitions has a branch, 
rivus * or wd/t' of the Sikke, always ready to overflow it ; we may deduce the name 
rather from or Sakcah, whereby the Arabs fiignify fuch artificial drains and 

trenches, as this river, upon occafion, may be derived into. 

The Habrah, another confiderable river, falls into the Sigg. It Is fo called fron\ a- 
numerous tribe of Arabs who live upon I ho ^anks of it. The conflux of the Sigg* 
and Ilabrah from a dream as big as the C.har\vcil,ncar Oxford ; the mouth whereof is 
called El-rnuckdah, or the Ford ; w Inch, except in the rainy feafon, is entirely drunk 
up by the fand, and leaves the paffage without water. This, in all probability, was the 
Cartennus of Ptolemy. 

IWafagran, or Mazachran, a fmall mud-walhd town, is fituated upon the wedern de- 
clivity of a range of hills 1 2 miles to the N.E. of the Cartennus', and within a furlong 
of the fca, I’he name feems to denote a pla^e abounding with water f j a circum- 
ftance indeed which very judly correfponds with the fiiuation, 

Mudy-gannim, the adjacent city, lb called from th • Tweetnefs of the' mutton that is 
fed in that neighbourhood, is built hi the form of a theatre, with a full prol^'e^*- of the 
fea ; but, in every other diredion, ii is clofed up by a round of hills that hang over it. 

It is fomewhat bigger than Warran, and takes place after I’lem-fau, among the cities of 

* fncilia, foflW fnnt qua: in agris iiunt ad aquam deducendam ; dicantur ct derivatio:ies de Riro com- 
nuiki fadlse. Vid. Columcl. in voce JtuiRa. 

Clauditc jam rivos, pueri, fat prata biberunt. ’ Vir. £cl. sit. T. in. 

t Vid.t&oI. in voce Sajir (aqua implevit, fc. fiuvium) et Zaiinr (^undavit alveus}.. 


this 
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•<his province. '] i)o inhabitants have a tradirion (and I'ome vacant fpacesfeem to con- 
firm it), that the prefent Mufty-gannim is made up of feveral contiguous villages. In 
the middle of if, near one of thefe vacancies, are the remains of an old Moorilh cattle, 
erected, as appears from thefafiiionof it, before the invention of fire arms. The N.W. 
corner, which ove»looks . the port, fuch an unfafe one as it is, is furrounded with 
a ftrong wall of hewn ftonc, where there is another cattle built in a more regular manner, 
with a I’urkifli garril’on to defend it. But Mufty-gannim being too much expofed to 
every troop of Arabs, who have the courage to make themfclves matters of the hills 
behind it, the principal tt.rength and defence of it lies in a citadel, that was lately ereded 
upon one of thefe cininenccK, and vyhich has a full command of the city and of the 
country round about it. 

■ In travelling betwixt Mafagran and Mufty-gannim, we are entertained with the proi- 
pedofa mmiber of gardens, orchards, and country-ieats, that are range.], in a beautiful 
variety, all along the fea-ftiore. A chain of hills bounds thefe to the S and S. E. 
which not only ttielters them from t|ic hot fcorching winds, that fomeiimes blow in 
ihoie diredions, but break out every Where in fountains to cherifli and refrefti them. 
The Alhcnna, which I (hall have fuvtlAT occafion to j’peak of, is here cultivated to ad- 
vantage. 

The ftrength and beauty, particularly of the w'alls of Mufty-gannim, to the N.W. 
may well allow us to fuppofe them to have been formerly a portion of fume 'Roman 
fabric. For both Mufty-gannim and Mafagran are fo copi aftly fui)piied with water: 
they are fo commodioufly fituateu u ilh regard to the fertile And extenfive lawns that are 
fpreau far and near behind them ; they enjoy befides fuch a defightful profped of the 
lea, and of the rich maritime country, that lies in view to a great diftajice on each fide ; 
that, without doubt, they were ftations too valuable to have been negleded by the 
Romans. Pliny and Ptolemy place their Cartcnria in this diivdion ; and, in the? Itiner- 
ary, we have the fume diftance betwixt Arfemiria and (lartenna, that I find betwL\f 
Arzew and ihefc place.s. One or other of them, therefore, or both, might hare 
.formerly made up this colony ; for, confidering that their fituations are nearly con- 
tiguous, and that the interjacent plantations belong indiffercnily (as they perhaps always 
did) to them both, there is Ibme probability at Icaft that they had likewife the lame in- 
tereft, and were accordingly one and the fame community under the name Cartenn3e,as 
Ptolemy writes if in the plursll. 

Under Jibbel Difs, or Cape Ivy (according to our modern fea charts) betwixt the 
encampments of the Bookhamme) and the Msgrowah, at 1 5 miles from Mufty-ganninij 
is the mouth of the river Shelliff, the CJiinalaph of the old geography. This is rhemoft 
noted, as ,well as one of the- l^rgell rivers of this kingdom. When I crofTed it in 
Autumn, it wa'^ nearly of the bignefs of the Ifis, united with the Cherwell. Abulfcda 
aferibes tc- the Shclift' the f:.me property with the Nile, of augmenting its ftreara in the 
fummer fcafon ; but I am perfuaded, the leall occafion could never have been given fof, 
any conftant or regular appearance of that kind. The fources of it, which are 70 miles 
to the S.K. are called Scbbeinc Ain, i. c. the feventy fountains \ and a little way to the 
northward is the Nahar (i. e. river') WalTel, thefirft tributary rivulet to the Shellilf. In 
jttretching afterwards towards iheN.E. it receives the Midroe fo called from a diftaniGactu- 
Han village, now in ruins. Tuckereath, the ancient Tigava, lies near the W. banks of 
the Midroe. The Shelliff continuing ftill in the fame direftion* lofes itfelf in the Pond 
of Titterie (or I’itterie Gewle, according to the Turkifli name) ; and, recove^g itf®“ 
afterwards, runs diredly towards the fanduary of Seedy ben Tyba, a little below the 
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city of Medea. From hence it runs all the way nearly in the fame parallel with the fea* 
coa/tj receiving all along feveral large contributions, which will be hereafter taken no- 
tice of. The whole courfe of the Sheliiff, from the Sebbcine Ain to Jibbel Difs, i. e. 
i/je monntatn of fpartUm, or reedy profs ^ is little fliort of 200 miles. 

After we Iiave (ouched at the Zour el Haniam, i. e. the Pipeon ff!ond^ and palfed under 
the <had;r of Jiobel Minifs, a mountain of fait, the rich polieffion of the Weled You- 
m af •. \vc conic to 'I'nifs or Tennis, which has a low dirty fituaiion, (as the name, from 
ptl' i.iod, may probably import) at a firall diftaiice from the fea. Before the Turkifh 
conqu'.iiis, it was tlie metropolis of one of the petty royalties of this country, though a 
few iniferables iiovels are all that remains of it at prefent. A little brook runs winding by 
it, which altorwards empties itfclfinto the fea. over againfl: a fmall adjacent ifland. 
'iViiis has been long famous for the many loadings of corn which are /hipped off from 
thcncc to ('hriflendoin ; Inn. (he anchoring ground (for harbour we cannot call it) that 
li. s before it, being too much expofed to the north and weft wnnds, is the occafion that 
vcf’els arc frequently cal' away, (as they arc likewife at llanimofe, Magrowa, and 
c’.licr dangeious roads on tins fide the Shcllifl'.) unlcfs they fall in with a feafon of calm 
wea’h ■■ 


Sail foil, wiili oth; r gi. 'graphers, make 'Knu to be the ancient Jol, or Julia Ctefarea'j 
though the illand wiiicii I have mentioned feems to be the only circumftance in favour 
of that 

The Tvlocis have n fraevition, that the ^'nlliIans were formerly in fuch reputation for 
forcery and ui’ei civtir, ihi.i Pharaoh fent for the .rifeft of them to difpute miracles 
witii Moles, it is cerraiii, (hat they are the great*.'! . heats of thi-i country ; and are 
as li: tie to be trulted to as their roa*.’. Ilammet Ben Dfeph, a ’late neighbouring 
Ma-nib-buK, ints left us this riiapfodical characlcr both of the place and its inha- 


bitants : 

Tennis; 1 * 

Maliaiiciili ali iltnr.ig ; 

Mavvah Slicm ; 

Mil dim ; ? /. 

\Va htuva fini ; . j 

Wci IdanuT lien UlV’)n nva j 
diikkuL tliipie. j 


Tennis 

Is built upon a dun^hV! i 

The foV of it is ft inking ; • 

T* water of tt is blood ; 

Jntl the air i.. poifon ; 

Am} Hi^mmet Ben Ufiph did 

romc there. , 

¥ 


Nakkos, the large adjacent promontory, form.-'rly the Fromontorium Anollmis of 
Ptolemy, is fo called from a grotto that is formed lx low it in the fliape of a bell. In 
advancing towards tliis cape from tin.' coaft of Spain, it appears like the head of a wild 
boar. We fall in afterwards with fev. ial littld ifiaruls, where there is gor. ' fhclter for 
fmall vefl'els ; and upon the continent i>ver againll thei.i, arc the D'uhkrah' i the Beni 
Hcadjah and Beni How'ah. A little further to the S. are tite Goryah ar/d tvher troe.blc- 
fome Kabyles, which have below them, upon the coall, Dalmiufs and Bre harmerly 
tw'o cities of the Romans. 

Sherlhell, the Jicxt place of note, was the Jol, or Julia Cmfarea, fo famous in 
hillory. When 1 faw it (A. 1 ). >730) it was in great reputation .-for making ft eel, 
earthen vefiels, and fuch iron tools as are wanted in the neighbourhood j but a few 
years afterwards (i73'i)» i’’ "as entirely tlirown down by an earthquake. The ruins 
upon w hich this town was fituated, are not inferior in extent to thofe of Carthage ; and 
We may iikewile conceive no fmall opinion of its former magnificence, from the fine 
pillar, capitals, capacious eifterns, and beautiful Mofaic pavements that are everywhere 
remaining. 

VOL. XV. 3 * ^ke 
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.«The water of the river Hafbem, according to its prefent name, was condu£led hither 
through a large and fumptuous aquedud, little inferior to that of Carthage in the height 
and llrength of its arches ; feveral fragments of it, fcattcred among the neighbouring 
vallies to the S. E. continue to be fo many inconteftable proofs of the grandeur and 
beauty of the work. Bcfides thefe, there are two other leffer conduits, which con- 
tinue perfedl and entire; and plentifully fupplying Sherfliell with excellent water, 
for that of the wells is brackifh, may be confidcred as two ineflimable legacies of the 
ancients. 

Nothing certainly could havfe been better contrived, either for ftrengtli or beauty, 
than the fituaiion of this city. A Ifrong wall, forty feet high, fupported with buttreffes, 
and winding itfelf near two miles through the feveral creeks of the fea fliore, fecured 
it from all encroachments from the fca. The city, to the diftance of two furlongs 
from this wall, lies upon a level ; and afterwards, rifing gradually for the fpace of a 
mile, to a confiderable elevation, implied in the ancient name lol *, fpreads itfelf over 
a variety of hills and vallies, and lofes, entirely the profped of the fea. One of the 
principal gates this way is placed about a furlong below the fummit of thefe hills, and 
leads us to the rugged pofleflions of the Brini Mcnafler ; and, of the other two, near the 
fea Ihore, the wellern lies under the high mountains of the Beni Yifrah, and the eaftern 
under that of the Shenouah. 

As Sherlhcll is thus Ihut up in the midil; of mountains and narrow defies, ahd ail 
communication with it may be eafily cut olF, whenever the neighbouring tribes are 
difpofed to be mutinous and troublefome, as it frequently happens, even to this day. 
And this circumftance will afford us one argument, that bhcrftell was the Julia 
Cffifarca, by interpreting Procopius’s t defeription of it in our favour, v\z. ‘ 'I'hat the 
Romans could only come at Cad'area by fea, accefs by land being rendered impradticable, 
as all the paffes were then feized upon by its neighbours.’ 

They have a tradition, that the ancient city was deftroyed, as the one was lately, 
by an earthquake; and that the port, formerly very large and commodious, was 
reduced to the niiferablc condition wherein we find it at prefent, by the arfeual and other 
adjacent buildings being thrown into it by* the fliock. The ('othon J, that had a com- 
munication with the weftern part of the port, is the bell proof of this tradition. For 
when the lea is calm, and the water low, as it frequently happens after flrong S. orE. 
W'inds, we then difeovor all over the area of it fo many maily pillars and pieces of great 
walls, that is cannot be well conceived how they fnobkl come there without fuch a 
concuflion. 

The port is nearly in a circular form,, of two hundred yanis in diameter : but the 
fccureft part of it, w'hich, till of late, was towards the Coihon, is now filled up with a 
bank of fahd, that .daily incrcaTes. However, there If ill lies in ilie mouth of it a 
frnall rocky, ifland, which at prefent is the main fhelter and difenee againfl. the northern 
lempefts. 'I'his ifland, therefore, and thefe large and fumpMAous remains of an ancient 
city, will afford other arguments for fuppofing Sherfhell to be the lol or Julia Crcfarea. 

* Ab vd Syr. vel quod cclfum fonat. Buch. Chan. 1 . i, c 34. niidc IIUktU, i/iturjis* 
civitatCH qusc ahum litnm habrnt. 

■}• Ev i)» I'di^oioi vavn i^tv iiaaH rtWiovrot* is »f*a» nx. tai Swxrot !» lavTn uKitfiimx ra 

Xo'i*' Procop. 1 . ii. dc licll. Vaiid. c. 20. in fine. 

j Servius in illud Virgilii Jlincid. i. Hie Portus alii cfFodiunt. Portus non naturalcs, fed artc-iCt niano 
fadios Cothonas vocari afilrit. Idem feribit ct Feftus, viz. a QOp iata'n vtl Phisnick mor^ialhm 
inciderc, unde kathum incifua et kithum vcl nO'lDp telMma Incilio ; iia ciiam apud Arabca. 

Vid. Boch. ut fupra, cap. xxiv. ct Lost, in voce* 

For 
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For ports are very ntre upon the coail of Barbary ; efpedaUy in thfs fituadon, where 
we are to look for Casfarea ; and an haven, with an ifland at the entrance into it, is 
only to be met with at Siga or Tackumbreet, a placp at too great a diftance to the W, 
to be taken for Caefarca, Tnifs, where Sanfon * and I'l ers have placed the Julia 
Csefarea, has indeed an ifland before it, yet without the leaft. rudiments of a haven, or 
any heaps of ruins. Algiers, likewife, the other city that is brought by Dapper and 
later geographers into the difpute, was formerly in the fame fituatiuii with Tnifs; its 
preftmt port having been made firice the Turkifli conquells by 11 ■ radin Barbarofla, 
A. D. 153c, who united the ifland that formerly laybdfbreit, to tl.. continent. The 
principal characferiftic, therefore, whereby the ancients deferibe their lol Csefarea, 
catinot, with any propriety, 
in the Itinorary,, Caifarea is 
very w .'II wit’, ih;; diftance 
will be l';c;reafrer deferibed. 

The couniry round about Sherniell is of the utmofl: fertility, and exceedingly well 
watered by the Naflfara, Billack. and Hafliam ; neither arc we to forget a beautiful rill 
of water, received into a large bafoii of Ron.ai workmanfliip, called Shrub we krub, 
i, i’. bib'.' c! luge, dri/d' aiij nway, there behig the like danger of meeting here with 
rogues and alTaffius, that the dog is faid to have had in meeting with the crocodile, in 
drinking of the Nile. Even the very mountainous parts, towards the fea, the polfef- 
fioir; chielly of ihe Shenooah, arc here barren, as they frequently are in many other 
places, covered to the very fuinmit.s of them, with a fucceflion of delicate plats of 
arable ground, here and there diverfitied witlt plantations of apricot, peach, and other 
fruit trees. Nothing certainly can be more entertaining than that Variety of profpefts 
which we cvi'i y where meet with iu this delightful country. 

The northern extremity of tlufc inountaiti.s form a pretty large cape, called Ras el 
Amoi.flie, the fa'me with tlu- Battal of Edrifi. B m it to the eaflward is the IflandBarin- 
fliell, from whence, as they are fond of tv;!!:), is, on ■ o^' ilic neighbouring Kabylcs, to 
avoid the fury of the Algerines, fwain v i:li dtile child upon his back as far a? the 
river Mafaflraii, at 20 miles diflancc. A lit'jle lower is th ' M(?rs’ el Amoufhe, or Port 
of AnmJIie, very fafe in wellerly winds ; after which we crofs the river Gurmant, and 
then fall in wdth a number of flonc coflins of an o!n\ figure, not unlike thnfe that 
are fonictimes found in our own ifland. A little farther to the J',., under a riling ground, 
arc the ruin.s of Tefelfad, or TfeflTad, called likewiie Blaid el Madoone, which extend 
thonifelves for the fpace of two tnile.s along tlic fea fhore, though the breadth is not 
equal to one tliird part of the length. 

Tefeflad, by being fituated 13 miles to the v’afiwarh of Shcrfhcll, appeal 'n be 'he 
Tipafa of the old geography. For Ptolemy, in lixlttg Eipafa 30' to jtho i.. and .o' to 
the S. of Csefarea, docs not a little authorize this poution. I'he author lii'owife of the 
Itinerary, in placing his 'Eipafa Colonia 16 Roman miles to tlie call ward c;l Csefarea, 
gives us the very fame diiiancc. Tefeflad, likewife, by axx eafy ti..nfition, or the 
changingyinto p, will have a found not very different from 'i’ipafa. 

Both at this place and Sheifliell, wc meet with feveral arches and walls of brick, 
not commonly found in other parts of Barbary ; efpecially where the work itfelf may 
be looked upon as Roman. J'he bricks (from whence the Moors might have called 
it Madoune) are of a fine pafte and colour, two inches and a half thick, and near a 


be attributed to any other place than Sherlhell. Befides, 
placed 25 miles front Aquis, or Aquis calidis ; which agrees 
there is betwixt Sherfhell and the Hamam Melwart, which 


• Allas Geogr. vo!. iv. p«2cS. 
3x2 


foot 
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(qot fquare. We 'have the following infcription, upon a large pannelled ftone, brought 
from hence to Algiers : 

C.CRITTO. C. F. 

r. FEMCI. 
e:x 1’ESTAMEN 
'I’O EIVS. 

The fea coaft, from Tefeflad to Algiers, to the breadth, for the moft part, of two 
or three leagues, is cither woody or luountainous ; thereby fecuring the fine plains of 
the Mettijiah, which licbciiind h, not only from the more immediate influence of the 
northerly winds, but from the fpray of the fea, which is equally noxious. The Rub- 
ber Ro-meah, i. e. th-^Jipufcbre r,f ihc CbrlJUnn ivomcn^ called by the Turks, from the 
falhiun of it, Maltapafy, or ibc trcr, fiirc of the fugar loaf is fituated upon the moun- 
tainous part of the lea coaft, feven hiilcs to the eaftwai il of 'refeifad. According to the 
difeoveries hitherto made, it is a folid and compact edifice, built with the fineft free 
ftone; the height whereof 1 computed to be a hundred f et, and the diameter of the 
bafis ninety. It is of a round figure, rifing with fteps quite up to the top, like the 
Egyptian pyramids. This ftrudure, therefore, in confideration of the elegancy of the 
workmanfttip, and the beauty of the materials, appears to be much older than the 
Mahometan conquefts ; and may better be taken for the fame monument ihat Mela 
(c. vi.') places betwixt lol and Icofium, and appropriates to the royal family of thb Nu- 
midian Kings. Sepulchres of this kind, and in tlie like maritime fituation, Ijave been 
taken notice of, at other places, by ancient authors*. 

h few miles from the Kubben Romcah, is the mouth of the TNlafaifran, the eaftern 
boundary of this province, a river very little inferior to the ShelleJf. In paffing through 
the feveral deep vallics of that part of Mount Atlas, where fome of its branches have 
their fountains, it runsinfuch a variety of mazes and turnings, that I croHi'd it fourteen 
times in an hour. The name of MafafTrant) was probably aitributM to it from the 
tawny or faffron colour of its water. 

CHAP. IV. —(y the mojl remarkable inland Places and Inhabit ants of the Wtflcrn 

Province, or the Province of Tien fan, 

IF we return, then, to the w'cftward, five league:* to the fouthward of the mouth of 
the river Tafna is the city Tremcfen, as the modern geograjdiers w'rirc it, or 'IVlem- 
fan or Tlemfan, according to the Moorifli pronunciation. It is fituated iijxni a rifing 
ground, below a range of rocky precipiijes, the Sachratain (as we may take them to 
be) of Edrifi : thefe make a part of Mount Atlas ; and upon the firfl. ridge of them, 
(for there is a muqh higher oiie to the fouthward), we have a large llrip of level 
ground, that throw's out from every part of it a number of fountains. Thefe, after 
uniting gradually into little rills, fall in a variety of cafcadcs, as they draw near to 
Tlemfain. 

• Pfylli rtgls ftrpulcbrum In parte Syrtuim eft. Plin. 1. vli. c, 2 . 

KfiVCV i' 

TifjLoOv ov KocifMto Tt 

Dionys. Pcr.l. 390*1* 

(tw Atavro?) tcc toji MyiotXo¥, rovrt/ mx-Xvircn SaXtJwo-av, xai tov cctoJov to, n 

irowa*. in Attic. Han* 1613* p-^6. KaTot'^acn of ix fr* 

Id. ibid. p. f?2. vld. a II not. V. Cl. Abr, Gronov. in P. Mclam. 

t Mazafran, fulvusj ex fulvo robens. Vid, Gob in vocc. 

In 
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In the weft part of the city, there is a large fquare bafon' of Mool^^b worktnanfhig^ 
two h.unilrod yards long, and about half as broad. The inhabitants entertain a tra- 
dition, that formerly the Kings of Tlemfan took here the diverfton of the water, wiiilft 
their fubjoefs were taught the art of rowing and navigation.^ But the water of the 
Sachratain, as Leo well obferves, being eafdy turned off from it.s ordinary courfe, 
this bafon might have been rather dcligned for a refervoir in cafe of a fiege ; not to 
mention the conitant ufc of it at all other times, in preferving a quantity of water fuf- 
licienl to refrcfli the beautiful gardens and plantat’ons that lie below it. Edrifi takes 
notice of a ftrufture of this kind, whcic the fountain o'i Om-lahia difeharged itfelf. 

Moft of the walls of 'I’icmfan have been built, or rather moulded in frames, a 
ntethod of building which Pliny informs us, ( 1 . xx’;v. c. 14.) was ufed by the Africans 
and Spaniards in his time. Thi* mortar of which they conlift is made up of land, 
lime, and gravel ; w'hich, Viy being at firft well tempered and wrought together, has 
attained a Ifrength and folidlty not inferior to ftonc. The fevcral ftages and removes 
of thefe frames are Itill obi'ervablc. Come of which are at lead one hundred yards in 
Icngtlj, and two yards in height and thicknefs ; whereby may be eftimated the im- 
menfe quantity ni this compoll that was in.idi- ufe of at one time. About the year 
1670, llaffan, tln n Dey of Algiers, laid mo.'’ of this city in ruins, as a punilhment 
for the difall'etHon of the inhabitants ; fo that there is not remaining above one-fixth 
part ol> the old I'lenifan, which, when entire, might have been four miles in circuit. 

Among the eaftern part of thefe ruins, we iiicet with feveral lliafts of pillars, and 
other fragments of Ronia.'j iniiquiiies ; and in the vails of a mofque, . made out of 
thefe old materials, we have a number of altars deu .t'.ed to the P’’ Manes j but the 
following was the only legible infcripiion : 

D. M. S. 

TSI .’UF.niVS 

• MWLLVS VIX. 

A N. L V, M. T R E 
R 1 V' S I A N V A R I V S 
F R A T R I ( \ R 1 S S I M O 
FEt l.T. 


Gramaye * informs us, that Rabbi Abraham had feen feveral medals dug up in this 
place, inferibed, Tremis. Col., a cit y, I prefume, not blown in the old geography j 
h)r Timicf t, from foine fuppnfcd afiinity m the name, has been generally, though, 
with as little reafon, taken for 'J'lemfan ; whereas Ptolemy’s J.anigara will better agree 
with this fitualion. ’I'liere is feme room likewife to conje£ture, that Tlemfan may be 
an appellation J of Arabic extracliun, on account of tlie rich arable ground which lies 
round about it. 

Upon the banks of the Iffer, which is the eaftennoft branch of the liafna. we fa^l m 
with the baths of Seedy Ebly ; and after them we cuter upon the rich plains o£ Zeidoure, 
which extend therafcivcs through a beautiful intorchange of hills and vallies, to the 
very batiks of the Wed el Mailah, at 'to miles diftance. Thefe have no fmall affinity 
with the of the Greeks; an ajipcllaiion that lienotes fuch plenty and fertility as 

wc every where meet with in thefe plains. About the middle of them is the Shurph el 
Graab, or the pintwclc of the ravens, a high pointed precipice, with a branch of the 
Sinan running by it. 'The Welletl Haifa and Zeir arc the principal Arabs of this part. 


• Afric. illuftr. c. 25. , f Atl. Gcogr. vol. iv. p. 3 j?. 

t Derived perhaps from TeLm, (iulcu8 terre, fpcci.it;m fa£tu8 femcnlis ergoj and Son, (formare.) 
Vid. Gol. ill voce. 

Six 
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Six leagues to the S. of the Sinan is Jibbel Karkar, a high range of rocky moun« 
*^008, which bend our profpe^ to the fouth. Beyond them are the mountains of the 
fieni-Smeal, with the Arabs Harar, a little beyond them in the Sahara. Alter them, 
again) at the dillance cf five days journey to the S.S. W. are the villages of Figig, 
noted for their plantations^ of palm trees, from which the weftern parts of this pro- 
vince are fupplied with figs. 

Beyond the river Mailah, as for as Warran, is the Shibkah, as they call a very 
extenfive plain of fandy faltiih ground, which is dry in fummer, but covered with 
water in the winter feafon. 

The Ammer have their encamj^ments in this neighbourhood, who, from their long 
intercourfe with the Spaniards, wljilft they were mafters of Warran, retain feveral of 
their cuftoms, and fpcak their language with great propriety. 

^ To the fouthward of the Shibkah, are the noted mountains of Souf el Tell and 
Taffarowy, which make part of Mount Atlas. The extenfive ruins of Arbaal lie on 
the one fide, and thole of 'I'cflaiiah on the other. I’he latter, which from an affinity 
in the name, might belong to the ancient Aftacitis, are furrounded with fomc of the 
moft fertile plains of this country, cultivated by Weled Aly, the implacable enemies of 
the Weled Zeir and Haifa. 

Crofling afterwards, nearly in the fomc parallel, the rivers Makerra and Hamaitc, 
both of which fall into the Sigg, we come to Mafcar, a coileftion of mud-walled houfes, 
built in the midfl: of a plain, at ten leagues diltance from Mully-gannim. There is a 
little fort to defend it againft any fudden revolt of the neighouring Arabs, which is 
not garrifoned as ufual by Turks, but by its own inhabitants. The Hafliem, who arc 
the Bedoweens of' this part of the country, are called Jowaite, or gentlemen, being 
excufed from taxes, and ferve only as volunteers, when the Algerines want their 
afiifiance. 

Five leagues to the N. E. of Mafcar, is El Callah, the greateft market of this country 
for carpets and Bumoofes. This likewife, though larger than Mafcah, is a dirty ill- 
Coijtrivcd town, without either drains, pavement, or caufeways ; being built, as the 
name * imports, upon an eminence, and^in the midft of other mountains, which make 
part of Mount Atlas. There are feveral villages of the fame nature, and in the like 
fituation, round about it ; all of them very profitably employed in the fame woollen 
manufadories. The Turks have here a fmall garrifon and citadel ; and from fome 
few large Hones and pieces of marble of ancient workmanfiiip, we may take it to have 
been formerly a city of the Romans ; the Gitlui or Apfar perhaps of Ptolemy. 

Travelling for fome leagues under the fiiade of Mount Atlas, which turns here to 
the northward, wc ford the river Minah t, which falls into the Shelliff at El Had, near 
-the plains ‘ of Elmildegah, whdre the Swiddc have their chief abodes. El Had may 
denote a mountain, by way of eminence j fuch indeed as thofe of the Benizerwall may 
be properly called, which run here parallel with the Shelliff J. This part of Mount 
Atlas is celebrated for the plenty, as well as delicacy, of its figs : fuch as thofe might 
be which Cato § threw down before the Roman lenatc, and were admired for their 
largenefs and beauty. 

Beedy Abid, a noted fanduary, lies four leagues further, at a little difiance only 
from the influx of the Arhew into the Shelliff. Over againll: it, on the other fide or 

* Ca/abt cacumen, vmex, &c. Vid. Gol. in vocf. f 

■f Vid. Atlas Geogr. vol. iv, p. 211. J Ibid. 5 Vid. Pint. 
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the ShelHfT, is MaEOunah, a dirty mud-walled village, without the* leaft footfteps of, 
any fuch Roman temples and fumptuous edifices as are mentioned by Dapper and 
Marmol. It is, however, as remarkable for its woollen manufadiories as cither Mafcar 
or El Callah, and is delightfully fituated under the fouth fide ,,^f Mount Atlas. The 
Weled Scleeina are the neighbouring Bedoweens. 

In the fame meridian nearly with Mazoana, at eighteen feagues difiance, is Taga- 
dempt, the Tergdent, Tigcdcnt, or Tigdentum of the Atlas Geographus, placed by 
Sanfon 1 1 o miles to the S. of Oran, and more than 120 to the S. E. of Tlemfan. Yet 
neither thefo diftances nor directions will fall in with our Tagadempt ; which, by the 
ruins, appears to have been a very large city, not long ago abandoned by the Arabs, 
who h.ive taken their ufual care to leave us fevcral tokens of their own humility and 
ignorance in architedure, at the fame time they have pulled down and defaced what- 
ever w'as beautiful and magnificent in the buildings of their predeceflbrs. If this then 
fbould be the Tignidcnt of Marmol, (lib. v. c. 34.) and there is no other place, as far 
as 1 could be informed, of the like name, it will be diflicult to account for his making 
it the Julia Ctefarea which undoubtedly was a maritime city, far removed from the 
pofition wherein we find the prefeiit 'lagadeaipt. The Weled Booker, with their 
iiumcroUvS Douwars, furroimd tltcfc ruins. 

If we return again to the Shellift', four leagues from Seedy Abid is Memounturroy, 
as the W eled Spaihcc*, who live near it, call an old fquare tower, formerly a fepulchral 
monument of the Romans. I’his, like many other ancient edifices, is fuppofed to 
have been built over a treAfun? ; agreeably to which account, they tell us, thefe follow- 
ing myftical rhiincs were infciibed upon it, by Prince Maimoun Tizai. 


Maily 
Fc tiuilly ; 
'Vya ilmlly 
Fe maily. 
I’.tmali ; 

Fa teis : 
Wa U is ; 
Lt Itrlmah. 



My treafure 
h in my /bade ; 
jflnd my jhade 
Is in my treafure. 
Search for it ; 
Defpair not: 

Nay defpair ; 
Do not fear clu 


Round about this monument, there are fevcral maffy blocks of marble, hollowed 
out in the fafliion of coflias. 



Five miles further, upon the banks of the Shelliff, ‘are the ruins of Memon and 
Sinaab, formerly two contiguous cities. The latter, which might have Been three miles 
in circuit, is by far the mofi confiderablc ; though 1 faw nothing more of it* than large 
pieces of walls, and capacious cifterns. 

Wan-nafh-re^fe, the Gueneferis of Sanfon, and the Ganfcr of Du Val, lies eight 
leagues to the wuthward of Sinaab. It is a high ruggt-d mountain, generally covered 
with fnow, and, on thefe accounts, is one of the mofi noted land-marks of this 
country, difiinguilhing itfelf all the way, from El Callah to Medea, over a number of 
lefier mountains ranged far and near about it. E drifi was greatly mifinformed con- 
cerning, the length of it, w'hich he makes to be four days journey ; in as much as this 
will better agree with the view and profpe^I wc have of it, which is indeed at much 

more 
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iBOre than that diftance* This mountain was probably the Zalacus of Ptolemy ; as 
^^Sbaab, from the pofition feven leagues to the' northward, ihould be his Oppidoneum. 

The Wed el Fuddal, or Hivrr of Platen has its fource in this mountain. In great 
rains, many 6 eaks of ^d ore, for which this mountain is famous, are brought down 
by the river ; and being afterwards left upon the bank, and glittering in the fun, 
gave occaiion to the name. Abulfeeda, with other later geographers, hnve been mif- 
taken in deducing the river Shclliff, inftead of this branch of it only, ironi Wan-nalh- 
reefe. 

The Weled Uxeire and the'Lataff rove on each fide of the Fiddah ; and over againft 
the mouth of it, are the mud-walled villages of Mcrjcjah, and of ihe Beni Ralhid ; of 
which the latter made foroe figie e in former ages, (Atl. Geogr. vol. iv. p. 210.) having 
had a citadel, two thoufand houies, and a race of warlike inhabitants, who commanded 
^is country as far as £I Callab and Mufear. But at prefent the caftle is in ruins; 
the two thoufand houfes and their large territories are reduced to a few cottages ; and 
the people, from a like courfe of obedience to a jealous and feverc government, are 
become equally timorous and cowardly with their neighbours. However, their fruits, 
and particularly their figs, for which they were always famous, continue in the fame 
repute, and may difputc wih thofc of tl\e Beni Zerwall for fize and delicacy of tafte. 
The rocky fituation, wherein the fig-tree lb notably thrives in both tliefe communities, 
is very agreeable to an obfervation of Columella: “ Ficum,” fays he, l.xii. c. 21! “ fri- 
goribus ne ferito; loca aprica, calculofa, glareofa, interdum, et iiixofa amat.’* 

Two leagues to the eaftward of the Beni Relhid, on tRe northern brink of the 
ShellilF, is El IJerba, with a narrow ftrip of plain fertile ground behind it. Here are 
feveral fmall marble, pillars of a blutiili colour and good workmanfitip ; but the capitals, 
which were of the Corinthian order, are defaced. There are, befides, feveral coffins, 
like thofe at Memounturroy; and upon one of the covers, which is fcouped or hollowed 
in the upper part of the top of it, as if it were intended to receive a'libaiion, we have 
this imperfect infeription : 



M. - MORI L. - 
SECVNDIANI .. 
VIC. XII ANNI -- 
XI II LVCIO. - - 


El Kharfa-rah, the Chadra ofEdrifi, lies thirteen miles only in a direft line from 
the river Fuddah, though, by the intervention of mountains, it is as much more in 
th^ courfe of travelling. It is fituated upon a rifing ground, on thft brink of the 
ShelUfF, in the fame meridian with Shcrfliell ; and appears, by the ruins, to have been 
three miles in circuit. A range of mountains, rifing immediately from the oppofitc 
banks of the Shclliff, Ihelfer it from the N. wind ; whilft, at a mile’s diftance to the 
fouthward, Jibbel Hwee, another high mountain, riling up in a conical figure, apart, 
(Matt«xvii* 1.) like the celebrated Mount Tabor, fuppiies the beautiful little plains 

between 
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between them with a plentiful rill of excellent water. The perpettial verdure of thafe 
plains might, in all probability, have communicated the name of £1 Khvlailah, oriEl 
Chuhd-ary, i. e. t/je Greeht to thefe ruins. 

If then Ptolemy *8. authority is to dlired: us, we may take t^s place for his Zucchril)- 
bari, (the fame will be Succabar and the Colonia Augufta, as we may luppofe, of I^y,) 
placed in the fame lat. and 50' to the £. of Sinaab, or Oppidoneum. Jibbel Dwee 
iikewife, upon the fame fuppofttion, will be the Mons Tranfcellenfis, which, according 
to Ammianus *, hung over it. 

A little to the £. of £1 Khadarah, arc the remains df a large ftone bridge; the only 
one, as lar as I could learn, that was ever built ov^ the Shelli6f ; notwithftanding the 
great inconveniences which travellers are put to, efpecially in the winter feafon, of 
waiting fometimes a whole month before they can ford. 

Seven miles to the E. of El Khadarah, at a little dillance from the Shelliff*, are the 
ruins of El Herba, another Roman town, of the fame name and extent with ^hat has 
been juft now deferibed. The fame name occurs very frequently in this country ; 
and is of the like import and fignihcation with pulled dowtiy or dejiroyed. Here the 
Shelliff begins to wind itfelf through a plain., not inferior in extent and fertility to any 
of this kingdom. The mountains likev/ife of Atlas, which, from the Beni ZerwaU 
to £1 Khadarah, hung immediately over the ShellilF, retire now two leagues to the 
northward. 

Maniana or Maliana, or Miliana, is fituated upon thefe mountains, half a mile above 
this plain, and two leagi^ to the eaftward of El Herba. It lies expofed to the S. and 
S. W. promifing a large feene of Roman buildings and antiquities at a diftance ; but 
the fatigue of climbing up to it, is badly recompenfed with the light only of a fmall 
village, with the houfes of it tiled, inftcad of thrir being fiat, and covered with plafter 
of terrace, according to the ordinary pradice of the country. However, if the accefii 
to it was lefs troublcfomc, Maliana has feveral things to recommend it : for it is ex* 
ceedingly well watered from Jibbel Zidkar, that hangs over it ; it has a number dP 
fruitful gardens and vmeyards round about it ; and, belides all this, it enjoys a moft 
delightful profped of the rich arable country of the Jendill, Matmata, and other Arabs, 
as. far as Medea. In the fpring feafon, the devotees of Algiers, Bleda, Medea, and 
the neighbouring villages, come, with great reverence, to kifs the Ihrine of Sede 
Youfeph, the tutelar faint of this city. 

There are feveral fragments at Maliana of the Roman archite&ure; and in^R 
modem wall, made up of thefe ancient materiab, we have a Cippus, with this In* 
feription : 

Q,POMPEIO CN. F. . 

QVIRIT.CLE^ENTI 
PA DIIVR 

EX TESTAMENTO. 

Q. POMPEIO F. OyiR. 

ROGATI FRATRlS 
SVI 

POMPEIA Q. P. 

MABRA POSV^IT. 

If this monument therefore fiiould bear any relation to Pompey's fantily, the fok 
loving Unes of Martisd will receive from thence an additional force and beauty, is 
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Pompcy’s grradfoxt, probably his gr^«nnukdlbii, to have beep buried at 
from ihflir aaceftoray.Mtd in facli an obaMre place. 


PoRipcwf javenet Afw atqw £ai««i» fed ipfudi 
|Tetra Ugit Libya : fi tamen nua tcgit. 

QUd mirttm toto n fpaigitur otbe ? jaccre ' 

l 7 m non potem tanta rutna loco. Epigr. 1 . v. Ep. 75 . 


Eight miles to the E.N.E. of Maliana, at the half way betwixt the ShelKiF and the 
iea, are the Hammam, i. e. tbe bath of Mereega^ the Aquae CalUdae Colonia of the 
andents. The larged and the moil frequented of them is a bafon of twelve feet fquare» 
smd four in depth ; and the water,- which bubbles up in a degree of heat juft fup- 
p^able, after it has filled this ciftern, pafTes on to a much fmaller one, which is made 
d^'^f by the Jews, who are not permitt^ to bathe in company, or in the fame place 
wit||!^the Mahometans. Thefe baths wore formerly covered, and had corridores of 
ftono running round the bafons ; but at prefent they lie expofed to the weather, and 
ue half full of ftones and rubbiih. Tet, notwithftanding all this, a great concourfe 
of people ufually refort hither in the fpring, the feafon of thefe waters ; which are 
accounted very efficacious in curing the jaunffice, the rheumatic pains, and fome of 
the moil inveterate diftempers. Higher up the hill there is another bath, which being 
of too intenfe heat to bathe in, the water ‘thereof is conduced through a long pipe 
into another chamber, where it is ufed in Duccian ; an operation * of the like nature 
and efied: with pumping. Betwixt this and the lower bath arc the ruins of an old 
Homan town, equal to that of Herba; and at a little diftancetfrom it, we fee feveral 
tombs and coffins of ftone, which I was informed were of an unufual flze. Muzeratty, 
the late Kaleefa, or Jieutenant of this province, alTured me, that he faw a thigh bone 
bdonging to one of them, which was near two of their draas, (i. e. thirty-fix inches) 
in length. The like account I had from other Turks, who pretended to have mea> 
fared it ; but when I was there half a year afterwards, I could not receive the leaft 
information about it. " Ihe graves and coffins Jik'ewife that fell under my obfervation,. 
were only of the ufual dimenfions. However, the people of as well as of other 
coUnlrios, are full of ftories and traditions of the like nature; and, indeed, provided 
l^efe fhould not have been human bones, as the Africans are no nice diftinguiihers, 
we may poffibly account for them from the cuftom of the Goths and Vandals, which 
^ight pafs over with them into Africa, of burying the horfe, the rider, and their 
arpour together in the fame grave. Long fwords, with large crols handles, have 
often found in this country ; one of which, that was found not many years ago, 
ia tffie ruins of Temendfufe, is ftill preferved in the dey’s palace at Algiers* 1 he 
Homan poet has a few fine lines upon this occafion : 


Agricola incurvo terrain laolitui aratro* 

£xefa inveiiiet fcabra rnbigine pila : 

Aut g^ravibiis radris galeas puluibk inanes> 

Gnin^aquc effoffia mirabitur ofik fq>ulchrn> Virg. Georg. 1. 7.4949 tcCe 


* Afperfionem in Bal^eia naturalibua Ducctam appellant. — Sunt ei^ in Baloekt quae ad hunc ufum 
pfiob*tifcor« conditutae fidulae-^qiisB digiti parvi magnitudine vel major!, ubi opus volttbiti epiftomib 
clae^a e fuperiori alveo^^ qii! infixas ex ordiric babcat fidulas, ac ftattm a communi Fonte iinccraa recipja^ 
pto eo ac quifquam voluerit, vel quantum voluerit, reclufo epiftomiOf vel claufo infundant 
diOAi ' ' Ddabuntur autem fie acqtiae palmi uniua, vel ad fummum cubit! fpatio^ imde ex infulto 
venientieiii faciant impreflioncm ; vei in Balneum, vel in fubjeftum ad eas reciptendas alvcoluin, &c. JBacciul 

del^Merwp# Ubviloap.16. 
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The Country round about tfaefe baths, inhabited by the Boo^lc^ and; the W\xjfrd., 
is made up of a fucceffion of eslceedingly rugged hills and deep vallies ; e^ell of them, 
in thdr turn, very difficult and dangerous to pafe over. Yet this danger irad ^igue 
is fufficiently recompeiifed, by travelling afterwards through tile rich and delightful plains 
of the Hadjottte and the Mettijiah, which lie beyond then;; to the northward. The latter 
are called by Abulfeda, Biedeah Kibecrah, i. e. ^ vq/t country *, being near hity miles 
long, and twenty broad, watered in every part by a variety of fprings and rivulets. 
The many counny feats and majhareas^ as they call the farms of the principal inhabi- 
tants of Algiers, arc taken out of thefe plains, as h is chiefly from them that the 
metropolis is '■upp'^ed with provifions. Flax, alhenna, roots, pot-herbs, rice, fruit, 
and grain of ail lands, are produ^'cd here to fuch perfcfHon, that the Mettijiah may 
be juftly reckoned the gar'I.^n of the whole kingdom. 

CHAP. V. — Of the Sea Coaji of that Part of the Mauritania Cafaricnfis^ calle^ the 
Southern Province, or the Province of Titterie. 

THIS province, which lies bounded to the E. by the river Booberak, as it does to 
the W. by the Mafafiran, is much inferior to the weftern in extent ; being, exclulive 
of the Sahara, fcarce fixty miles either in length or breadth. Neither is it, in generad^ * 
fo mountainous ; for the fea coaft, to the breadth of five or fix leagues, the feat fori 
mcrly of the ancient Machurebi, as it is now of the Hurgana, RalTouia, and Beni. ■ 
Hainecd, is made up chiefly of rich champaign ground ; behind which indeed we 
have a range of rugged mountains, the continuation of Mount Atlas, that run, almoft 
in a direft line, in a parallclifm with the fea coafl. But beyond them, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Medea, Titterie Dofli, and Hamza, the ancient territories of 
the I'ulenfii i#id Baniuri, we have other extenfivc plains; though none of them eqv^ 
to thofe of fhe.Mcttijiah. Such is the general plan of this province, which has t;iit 
city of Algiers, the metropolis of the w’liole kingdom, for its capital. , 

In deferibing this province, ther<?fore, we are to ohferve, that after we have left the 
Mafaffran, we pafs by a little round tower, fituated upon a fmall rocky cape,* that 
ftretches itfclf about a furlong into the fea. The inliabitants call it Seedy Ferje, from 
the fanftuary of that faint, which is built upon it, where wc have fome few walls and 
ciftems of Roman workmanftiip, which, by the order of Ptolemy*s tables, may lay 
claim to his Via. We meet with fevcral pieces of a Roman highway betwixt 
Ferje, Ras Accon-natter, and Algiers ; and near the tomb of Seedy Halliff, ano^ier 
Marabbutt, about the half way betwixt Seedy Ferje and Algiers, we fall in witlb;^ 
number of graves, covered with large flat lldnes, each of them big enough to receive 
two or three bodies. . * * . ; 

The high mountain of Boojjereah, with its three contiguous dajhkrahs, are nine miles 
from Seedy Ferje, to the N. E. Hatf a league from them, to the W. Vf, is the 
Ras Acconnatter, the Cape Caxines of our modern fea charts. After which, about 
three giifrs further to the S. E. we turn into the port of AI Jeneireiel gazie, i. e. Algiers 
the warlike, as the Turks are pleafed to call their metropolis. 

This place, which for feveral ages has braved the giyateft powers of 
Is not above a mile and a half in circuit, though it is computed to contain 
Aooo Chriilian Haves, 15,000 Jews, and 1 00, 000 Mahometans, of which thirty, at 

* , , -v • 

* Gianmer Mazghannan, fita ad littus maria, eft admodnm populofa, et mereatorea locri addiAittmi t « 
fhuKse ejus eleganteaa ubi adjacet, JBulnSab KtAcereb. AbttlE. i^.tradaft* V.CL J. Gagnicr. 

3Ta- moft. 
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moil; may be Ren^adoes. It is iltuated upon the declivity of a hill, that faces the 
£. whereby the houfes life fo ffradualty above eacfi other, that there is 
fcarce one but what, in one or other of jhoTe direflions, has a full profped of the fea. 
The walls are weak and of little defence, unlefs where they are further fecured, which 
is chiefly at the gates, by fotne additional fortification. The ca'flaubah* or citadel, 
built upon the higheit part <of the city towards the S. W. is of an odugonal figure, 
each of the fides in view having port-holes or cmbrafures, defended with can non. 
A ditch formerly furrounded the whole city to the landward, which, at prefent, is 
almoR entirely filled up, except at the welt and fouth gates, called Bab el wed, ibe 
tf the river, and Bab Azdona ; where it is fUll of little confequence or defence. 
But towards the fea^ it is better fortified, and capable of making a more flrenuous 
defence. For the embrafures, in this direffion, are all employed ; the guns are of 
and their carriages and other utenfils in good order. The battery of the Mole. 
Gafi^, upon the eall angle of the city, is mounted with feveral long pieces of ordnance, 
one of which has feven cylinders, each of them three inches in diameter. Half a fur- 
long to the W. S. W. of the haibour, is the battety of Fijher*s Gate, or the gate of 
the fea, which, confiding of a double row of cannon, commands the entrance into the 
'port, and the road before it. > 

Ilie port Itfelf is of an oblong figrure; a hundred and thirty fathoms long, and 
e^hty iMtad. The eadem mound of it, which was formerly the ifland that gave qaine 
to die cky, is well fecured by feveral fortifications. The Round Cajile, built by the 
Spaniards whild they were tnaders of the ifland, and the two remote batteries ereded 
widiin this century, are faid to be bomb-proof, and have each of them their lower 
anbrafures mounted with thirty-fix pounders. But the middle battery, which appears 
to be the olded, is of the lead defence. Yet none of thefe fortifications are aflided 
cither with mines or advanced works ; and as the foldiers, who are to gui^ and defend 
them, cannot be kept up to any regular courfc of duty and attendance, a few refolute 
battalions, proteded by a fmall fquadron of fhlps, would find little diniculty to take 
^em. 

> ■' ^Tljere is very little within the city that merits the attention of the curious. Upon 
the tovrar of the great mofque, we have Come broken infcripiions ; but the letters, 
though of a fufficient bignefs to be feen at a didance, are all of them either inverted, or 
'iSlIsd up to that degree with lime and white-wafh, that 1 could never particularly 
ifidingaifh them. They may probably be the fame with thefe following onesAaken 
notiee of by Graniaye : 

IVLIO CAESONI. M. M. P. O. MAVRIT. 

II LEG. MAVRIT. . . . COH. IVL. M. F 

PRISCA F. ELIA POS. . ISRVFVSETI.ETVS 
PTOLO. IVB. F. ; P. D. ONV. MIS . 

Gram^ AJr. Jllujl. I. vii. e. i. 

‘J^e public buildings, fuch as their bagnios, k^areas, &c. their officers, fuch as 
Hxt'iiittfty, kady, &c. the inhabitants, fuch as Jews and Moors, &c. have been already 
fuffi^ently deferibed^y other authors. The additions therefore which I have to make,, 
will relate chiefly to the government, the army, the navy, and the political interefts and 
allii^ij^ of this regency j but of thefe in their proper place. ^ „ 

and Marmol inform ds, that it was formerly called Mefgana, from an AfricH|l..‘ 
faal^^ that name. The prefent name, Jezeire (for fo we fhould pronounqe it)» .' 
fignpis in tifoir language, the ifland ; which was fo call^ from being in the neigh-; 
*bourhl*div ifol as Leo wrongly fapp(^es, of the Balearick iflaads, but of^the eaftePi 

% 
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mound of the harbour, which, before the time of the Turki&e cooqueflsi was ievered ‘ 
jfrom the continent. In their public letters and records, they k, A 1 Jeaceire 
Megcrbie, i. e. Tlit tjland in the Wejit to difliinguilh it from 9 city of the lame name, 
near the Dardanelles,, in the Archipellago. r ' 

The hills and vallios round about Algiers are all over i>eautified with gaadelB 
and country-feats, whither the inhabitants of better falhion retire, during the heats of 
the fummer feafon. I’hey are little white houfes, (haded with a variety of frUiNtrtes 
and ever- greens ; which, befides the (hade and retirement, afford a gay and delightful 
profped: towards the Tea. The gardens are all of them well (locked with melcms, ' 
fruit, and pot-herbs of all kinds ; and, what is chieffy regarded in thefe hot climatm,' 
each of them enjoys a great command of water, from the many rivulets and fountairi^ > 
which every where abound in this (ituation. I’he fountain water made ufe ofv^t 
Algiers, univerfally efteemed for its excellency, is likewife brought through a Itmg 
courfe of pipes Mid conduits, from the fame fources. 

Four miles to the S. E. of Algiers, we crofs the river Haratch, the anciem 
Savus, that has a beautiful bridge lately built over it. Upon the banks, we meet with 
the ruins of a Roman city, which bids faire;* than Algiers to be the ancioit Icofium, '■ 
placed by the Itinerary, as this is, 47 miles from Tipa{g, or Tefeflad. Croffing 
afterwards the Hamaefe, another conftderable (Iream, we arrive at Temendfufe» or » 
Metafiis, a low cape with a tabled land^ as the mariners call a flat hillodt, that rifes up 
in tlie middle of it. The Turks have here a fmall caffle for the fecurity of the adjacent • 
roads, once the chief ftation of their navy, where we have ftill the traces of an ancient 
cothon, with feveral heaps of ruiqs, of the fame extent with thofe of Tefeflad, and 
which have no lefs conrributed to the fortifications of Algiers. Thd diffance of fifteen - 
Ron>an miles, betwixt thefe ruins and thofe upon the Haratch, is the fame we find in ■ 
the Itinerary, ber .r .‘cn the Rufgunia; Colonia and Icofium. Rufgunia is the fame with 
the RuUonium ut.Piolemy, the Rutiiifia of Mela, and the Rufeonia of Pliny, and others^^ 
In an infcripiion at Mi ■ ;;aeieni Auxia is called Col. Rufeunienfis. 

After lording the Regya, Budwowe, Corfoe, Merdafs and Yifler, whiclf 

run at no gicat diilanc. from each other, and,dcfcend from the adjacent mountains of 
Atlas, we come to the little port Jinnett, from whence a great quantity of com » ' 
(hipped off yearly for Chriflendom. Jinnett is a fmall creek, with tolerably good ' 
anchoring ground before ; and was probably Edrifi’s Mers* el Dajaje, i. e. Port 
I was told that Jinnet, or Paradife, was given to this place, on account of a row-boa^ v « 
which was once very providentially conducted within the creek, when the maruiMB 
expefted every moment to have periUicd upon the neighbouring rocks. The fea-lhore^ 
which from Algiers to Teinendfufc, and from 'thence to this place, is very little inter- ' 
rupted with rocks and precipices, begins now to be very rugged nnd mojuniauious; and 
among thefe eminences, three leagues farther to the E. we have the mouth qf the Booi> 
'berak, the eaftern boundary of this pfuwince. 'i ,' 

A ■ ■ 

CH 4 P. VI. — Q/* the moji remarkable inland Places and Inhabitanls of the Southern 
Province ; together with the correfpondent Part of the Sahara, 

BLEEDA and Medea, the only inland cities of this province, are each of them 
about a mile in circuit; but their walls, which are chiefly of - mud, perforated all oyer - 
by hornets j cannot much contribute to their ftrengih and fecurity. Some of thirir 
hoirfes are flat-roofed, others tiled, like thofe of Maliana ; with which they aUbi^g^fee, 
iu bemg wdll andiu having all around theta vary fruitful gardens and 

V,''. ' ■; ■ ■ fioBs. 
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jjbns* A branch* of an adjacent rivulet may be condu&ed through every houfe wd 
garden nt Bleeda ; and at Medea* the feverat conduits and aqucduds that fupply it with 
water, fome of which wpear to be of Roman workmanfhip* are capable of being made 
equally commodions. ^TOth thefe cities lie over againll the month of the Mafaffraii; 
v/z, Bleeda, at five lea^ue;^ difiance, under the (hade of Mount Atlas, atul Medea three 
or four leagues on the other fide of it. As Bleeda, therefore, and Medea, lie nearly 
in the fame meridian ; as they are fituated at a proper diftaacc from the Ilatnam 
Mereega, the Aqus Calidse Colonia of the ancients ; as likuwife there is little difier* 
ence betwixt the modem and What may be prefumed to bo their ancient names, we 
may well be induced to take the one for the Bida Colouia, the other for the Lamidauf 
Ptolemy. 

/rhat part of Mount Atlas which* lies betwixt thefe cities, and reaches as far as 
Mount Jurjura, is inhabited by numerous clsms of Kabyles, few of which, frf)m their 
niigged fituation, have been made tributary to tKe Algerines. The Beni Sala and 
JH^ivel overlook Bleeda and the rich plains of the Mettijiah, whilfi the Beni Selim and 
Haleefii fometimes defeend into ilie pafiure ground, near the banks of the Bilhbefh, or 
river fennel^ a great quantity of which grows upon the bunks of it. Further to the 
eafiward, a branch of the Megrowa liv«-, in a full profpeQ: of the cxtcnfivc plains of 
Hamfa, over againfi Sour Guilan; and beyond them are the Inlhlowa and Bonganie, 
who have below them, to the fouihward, the fertile plains of the Caftoolah, nokjd for 
the feeding and breeding up of cattle. Not far from the Caftoolah arc the 
Kabyles of Mount Jurjura, of which the Beni Alia arc the chicfefl on the N. fide, as 
the Beni Yala are on the S. 

Juijura, the hfgheft mountain in Barbary, is as noted and confpicuous a land- 
mark in this province, as Wannalhreefe is in the weftern. It is at Icaft eight leagues 
long ) and, if we except a pool of good water, bordered round with arable ground, 
that lies near the middle of it, the whole, from one end to another, is a continued 
range of naked rocks and precipices. In th<? winter feahm, the ridge of this mountain 
|s always covered with fnow } and it is further remarkable, that whilfi the inhabitants 
of the one fide of it carry on an hereditary and implacable animofity with thofe of the 
other, yet, by confent, this border of fnow puts a full Hop to all hofiilities during that 
inclement feafon, which, like thofe of the cranes and pigmies, as related by the poet, 

. Iffe renewed with frefh vigour in the fpring : 

}’ rntyt leoxw II. y. v. y. 


Jurjura, as well from its extraordinary ruggednefs, as from the fituation of it 
biptwixt Rtifucurium, or Dclly, and Saldis, or Boujeiah, fiiould be the Mons ferratus*, 
t^en notice ofby the geographers of the middle age. 

, If we return again to the weftward, we f^ll find, at five leagues diftance to 
the S. of Medea, the Tilteric Dofh, as the Turks call Hadjar Titterie, or reck if TtU 
ierie^ a remarkable ridge of precipices, four leagues in length, and, if poffible, evm 
xnbre rugged than Jurjura. Upon the fummit, there is a large piece of level poun^ 
wi|^ only one narrow road leading up to it, where, for their greater fecunty, ^ 
Wiiied Eifa have their granaries. Beyond the Welled Eifa are the encampmentt^ 
the'M^^slled In-anne, the principal Arabs of the diftrid of Titterie, properly fo 
whll^ lies in the neighbourhood only of this mountain. 7 


* Vid. PeiiUng.’Tab. iEtbic. &6. 
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It will be difficult jperhaps to detern^e the meauiag and iuipoit o( the appellation 
Titterie, as this province is called. Prbbus *, in his pbferviations uponr VSrgilj makes* 
Tityrus, the. name of one of his Ihepherds, to fignify, in the African' language^ 

The fame interpretation, among others, is given to Tityrus by ijthe Greek Schdliafl: t 
upon Theocritus. We likewife fee, upon fome of the Etrufcfii medals, an animal 
notunlike a fawn or a kid, with [gfn-ltVf] Tutere for* the Legend } ; that ptr- 
ticular piece of money being perhaps denominated, as Pecunia in general was froraf 
Pecus, from the animal there exhibited. But the people of this diftrict informed mpi 
that Titterie, or Itterie, was one of their words for cold^ or bleak ; a circumllauce in- ■ 
deed which, in the nights and mornings efpecially, I often experienced to be very appli- 
cable to this region, and fo far may well juftify the etymology. 

Burg Hamza, or the cajlle of Hamza, where there is a Turkifli garrifon of one Suf- 
frah §, is fituated two leagues to the fouthward of the rich plains of that name, and five 
to the eaft ward of the rock of Titterie. It is built out of the ruins of the ancient Auzia, 
called by the Arabs, Sour, or Sour Guflan, i. e. the walls of the antilopes. A great partof 
this ancient city, fortified at proper diftanccs with little fquare turrets, is ftill remaining,-* 
and feems to have been little more than fix furlongs in circuit. 

Tacitus II has left us a very juft deferiptior. of this place. For Auzia was built upon 
afniall plat of level ground, every where futi\,unded with fuch an unplcafant mixture 
of naked rocks, and barren forefts, that, through the whole courfe of my travels, I 
fcarce ever met with a more gloomy and melancholy fituation. Menander, as he is 
quoted by Jofephus raeptions an African city of tWs name, built by Ithobaal, the 
Tyrian ; though Bochart ** feems to doubt, whether the Phoenicians were at all ac- 
quainted with the inland parts of Africa. Yet provided we could rejy upon the tradi- . 
tion recorded by Procopius ft, that a number of Canaanites fled from Jofhua into the* 
wcftcrmofl parts of Africa, fome of which, upon fuch a fuppofition, might have refted 
at this place, nothing, I prefume, can be objefted againft the ruggednefs of the fttua- 
tion ; in r.s much* as fuch an one, from the very nature of it, would not only be the 
properoft for tin* firft fettlemcnt of a colony, but for the future fafety and fecurity of 
it. Due regard might have boon had to this circumftance in the founding of Capfa,.' 
Feiiana, and other cities of Africa, which w'iH he hereafter taken notice of, whofe 

* Tityri et Meliboel perfonas tie Theocrlto fumptit (Virgilius) fed tamcn ratio hne nominum eft : 
Hircus Libyca lingua Tityrus appi'llaiiir, &c. Piob. gramm. de Bucol. carminia ratione. Vid. et Pom- 
pouii Sabini aiiiioi, in t Eclugam Virg. Bucol. ■ /. 

Ttif Myb'trt, w* ir otofM in* etnroXu, x«r» tfi^tpixp m Xdgxxrtifvi’ AXXws. otofut tu/fut o Tirvfot. r 

rini; on £NXt|iro{ n{. w AA^ot }f tv; TPATOrS. Wtffu wf ovuvgut, &C. Schol. in 3 IdylL:' 

Tlifocr. , ‘ 

t Vid. Dempft. Hetrur. reg. tab. lx. fig. 4 . ^ ... 

§ Sirrah, the common name among the AlgeruMs for a band or company of Turkilh folilidh, confifting . . 
for the tnoft part of twenty perfont, including a cook, lleward, and Oaa Baftta, or lieutenant { fo call^v 
from being fuch a number, or mfs, as for tlie eonveniency of eating can fit about one 
This was like Contubemtum of the Romans, though confifting of no more than ten perfont, who Used iu- 
one papiKo (pavilion) or barrack, at thefe Turks Uve oodcr the fame tent. The Deeanus, who commandi^ 
the former, anf were to the 0i4s who commands the latter. ,, 

y Nec tnolto poft adfortur Nnmidas apud CafteDiMn fomimtom, ipfit quondam inceofum, eurnoia^ 
Aoua, pofitis majnlibtts confodiffe fifoi quia vaftis circam fiiltibns claudcbatur. Tack, annal, 1 . iv. 

y OvT»( rithobaiull mAw Vergn unn n* m 9mn>m tuu Av^rm (vel ditjundiis vocibut AnA ew) v AiCvi^' 
JoC Antiq. Ttid. 1 . viii. c. 7 . 

**' 8 ed hkditterraDe* hsc oppida, tot milltbaB a Fbcenice diffila nonyidentur qukquaat hnhere c oa mun r . 
com Auza Ithobuli. Boch. Chan, 1. i. c. 14 . 
ft ProGop. Be bdl- VandaL 1 it. G. 20 . 

w . fooBdets 
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founders muft otberwife have made an improper choice, provided they were guided by 
esiy other confederation than the natural ftrength of the ntuadon. 

We have at Sour the following infcriptions : 

Upok a Stone, adorned with Figures and Garlands, 

AVZIO DEO GENIO ET CONSERVATORI COL- 
EXTRICATVS . - - . 

Upon the end of a Tombflone, a quarter of a mile frm the City, 

AAnBVS hoc SACRVM CERTA pi ' 

ETATE RE 50 LVO HOC NOVELLVS EGO 
MATRI FILIOQVE SEPVLiS VALENfAA fBI 
DIGNO DVLCI^IMA MATER NOMEN 
VIGET ECCE TWM IN fTYO CLARVM 
BNVM NATVRAE* MERI+S DE CARMINE 
SIGNO FELIX ECCE SOLVM ECf HAEC DVO 
NOMINA CARA EXTRICATE FILI AD 
PLANCTVS AVIAE BLENTI 
AELIA VALENTINA VIXIT ANNIS LV 
IVLIUS EXTRICATVS VIXIT XIL 

Upon a fMidded Stone. 

Q. GARGILIO Q. F. *. . - . 

PRAEF COH - - - - BRITANIAE 
TRIB CO - - - MAVRCAE 
AMIL PRAE. COH. SING ET VEX 
EQQ MAVROR IN TERRITORIO 
A^ENSI PRETENDENTIVM 
DEC DVARVM COLL AVZIEN 
SIS ET RVSCVNIENSIS ET PAT 
PROV OB INSIGNEM IN Cl 
VES AMOREM ET SINGVLA 
REM ERGA PATRIAM ADFEC 
TIONEM ET QVOD El VS VIR 
TVTE AC VIGlLANTlA FA 
RAXEN REBELLIS CVM SA 
TELLITIBVS SVIS FVERIT 
CAPTVS ET INTERFECTVS 
ORDO COL AVZIENSIS 
INSIDIIS BAVARVM DE 
CEPTO PPFDD VIII KAL 
FEBR. PR. CCXXI •. 

Upon a moulded Stone, in half foot Letters. 

1 .VLIAE 
AVGVS 
TAE AARI 
CAEisA 
RIS ET 
CASRO 
RVM 

A few miles to the fouthward of Sour, we enter upon Gsetulia ; the firil remarkable 
place whereof, in this diredion, is Jibbel Deera, where the river Jin>enne has its fourc^ 
whicfa, after it has run about 30 miles through a dry fandy foil, lofes itfelf gradually is 
die Shott. Mofl; of the Getulian Arabs, who dwell upon the banks of it, are Zwawiah$ 

* Crowded Mauritania was made a Roman colony, A. U. C. 721, and before Chrift 3a, then the deft** 
of Faraiiep here recorded, but no where mentioned in the Roman hillory, will fall in with the cl*aaix«y<^- 

of our Chttiftian »ra ; or with the ehv^h of L Septimiu* Seyenia* MauriMiawaa UkemfedyividcdiliW 
two proriacea, by the Emperor Claudius, A. U* C. 795, A. D«' 4s* - ' 
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as they cairthe^ children and dependents of their, Marabbutts, who, like thofe of the 
fame denomination in all the Mahometan dominions,- enjoy great privileges, -and have 
their pofleffions free from taxes. The Welled Seedy Kefa, fhe northerniofl: of thefe 
communities, have the Cubba • or fepulchre of thdr tutelar faint at the diffance of .five 
leagues from Sour ; and there is hard by it, on the one fide, a large rock, upon^^faich 
Seedy I'-cfa was daily accuftomed to offer up his devotions. On the other, is the Ain 
Kidran, or fountain of tar, fuppofed to have been miraculoully beftowed upon them by 
this their pn^genitor, which they conflantly ufe infiead of common tar, in falving their 
camels, and oihcr ufes. * 

Six leagues farther, are the Welled Seedy Hddjeras, called fo from another of thefe 
Marabbutts. Here the Jin-enne changes its name into that of the Wed el Ham, i. e. 
the river of carnage, from the number of people that have been at one time or other 
drowned in the fording of it. A little higher, is Seedy Braham Aflemmy, and his ofi^ 
fpring, who fproad themfelves to Hirmam, a noted dajhkrab in the way to Boofaadah, 
at which place; the palm brings forth its fruit to perfe£fion. , 

Jibb('l Seilat lies about feven leagues to the weftward of Seedy Braham ; and twelve 
leagues farther, in the 
likewife F.de Tepelaar 
the Burgh Swaary anil 
yond the Seven IliHs are the eminences and falt-pits of Zaggos, after which are the 
Saary, and tlie Zeekar, two nested mountains ; this twelve, the other five leagues to the 
fouthward of Zaggos. ‘Tiiefe, with many other rugged and mountainous diflriffs in 
the Sahara, very well illuff] ate what Strabo may be fuppofed to mean by the yn rm 
r«»TaA-/i» asi.r.-, the mounlainous country of the Gatulians. * '* 

Six leagues to the E. of the Zeekar, is Fyrho | el Bothmah ; fo called, perhaps, 
from the broad or open turpentine trees that grow upon the fpot. Seven leagues from 
thence to the M. is Thyte el Bo-rum, i. e. the thick or flmdy turpentine tree, as it is pro- 
bably named in contradiflintlion to the others. Thefe are tw'o noted ftations or the 
Beni Mc/.zah, and other Getulians, in their journeyings to Algiers. , ^ 

At Ilorba, a heap of ruins a little to tlic eafjward of Fythe el Bothmah, are the fources 
of Wed cl Shai-er, i. e. the Barley River, a confidcrable flrcain of this part of Gmtulia. 
The courfe of it, from Ik rba to the Daflikrah of Booferjoonc, js ten leagues in a 
N. N. F,. diredion. At a little diflance from Booferjoone, below a nag^ of hills, there 
are otiicr ancient ruins called Gahara. Befides the palm, which grows in this parallel 
to perfedion, Booferjoonc is noted alfo for apricots, figs, and other fruit. 

I'o the N. of Booferjoone, the Wed el Shai-er acquirer the name of Mailah, 
from the faltnefs of its water ; and palling afterwards to the E. of Ain Dcfla, or Dc- 
faily, i e. the Fountain of Oleanders, it lofes itfelf in’the Shott. Over this fountiua 
hangs the mountain Mai-herga, the noted haunt of leopards, ferpents, and o^her noxiaus 
animals. 

Six leagues to the S. of Fythe el Bothmah, are Gumra and Amoura, two dajhkrahsf 
with their fprings and fruit-trees. Beyond them, at a greater diflance to the S. W. 
is the Ain Maithie ; and then Dimmidde, which, with the dafhkrabs of the Low-aate, 

i' 

* Cubba/jy Fornix, concamcratum opus ct tale facelliiin, Gol. in voce, from whence perhaps the cupeda 
of the later archiicdts. The Marabbutts arc generally buried under one of thefe buildings, which have fre- 
quency an oratory annexed to them, and fometimes a dwelling-houfc, endowed with certain rents for the 
tnaintenance of a number of Thul-by [lludents] who arc to fpend their time in reading and devotion. I 
have often obferved, wlicre there is an inftitution of this kind, that then the place, including the Kubbai 
. C^hc oratory], 5 cc. is called the Zwwah oi fuch or fuch a Marabbutt* / ' 

t a latum efficere. Gol. lit voce. ^ 

volb XV. 32 ninjji 


fame direcuon, arc t. e LTheneate el GanniinJ Sbeep-cUffs^ called 
5 or the Steven HiUsy !n the Turks. Thefe are fituated over againft 
I tho 'rittcrie Dofli, at thirteen leagues diftance. A little way be- 
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nine leagues farther to the W. are the moft confld^rable villages of Uus part of Oaetu- 
lia. They have likewife in all thefe places large plantations of palms^ and ^er fruit- 
trees. ...» 

The numerous families of Maithie, Nolle, and MeUleeke, with their feveral fub. 
divii|pns and dependents,^ I’^nge all over this country, from the Burg Swaary and the 
river Jin-enne, to the dajhkrabs of the Low-aate and Ammer, who fpread themfelves 
over a mountainous diilrid, a great way to the welt ; the fame probably with the Mods 
Phruraefus of the old geography. 

The villages of the Beni Mezzab are fituated thirty-five leagues to the S. of the 
Low-aate and Ammer, which, having no rivulets, are fupplied altogether with well, 
water. Gardeiah, the capital, is the fiurtheft to the W. Bery-gan, the next con- 
fiderable dajhkrah, is nine leagues to the £. and Grarah, the neareft of them to 
Wurglah, has the like dillance and fituation with refped to Bery-gan. The Beni 
Mezzab, notwithlhmding they pay no tribute to the Algerines, and, being of the fe£k 
of the Melaki, are not permitted to enter their mofques ; yet they have been from time 
immemorial the only perfons who are employed in their flaughter houfes, and who 
have fumilhed thrir lhambles with provifions. It may be farther obferved of thefe fons 
of Mezzab, that they are generally of a i^ore fwarthy complexion than the Gs^ulians 
to the northward ; and as they lie feparated from them by a tride inhofpitable defeit, 
vrithout the lead traces of dwellings, or even the footfteps of any living creatures,, they 
may be in all probability, as it will be elfewherc obferved, the mod wedem branch of 
the Melanogastuli, fo much fought after, and fo little known in the modem fydems of 
g«)graphy. 

CHAP. VII. — Of the Sea Coaft of that Part of the Mauritania Cafarienjis and Nu^ 
midia^ called the Eajlern Province^ or the Province of Confiantina* 

THIS province, which lies betwixt the meridians of the rivers Booberak and Zaine, 
is nearly equal to the other two in extent, being upwards of 230 miles in length, and 
more than a hundred in breadth. The tribute ukewife collefled by this viceroy is pro- 
portionably greater. For whild the Titterie bey brings every year into the treafury of 
Algiers little more than twelve thoufand dollars*, and the Tlemfan bey from forty to 
fifty thoufand : the viceroy of Condantina pays in never lels than eighty and fometimes 
a hundred thmifand. 

The fea coad of this province from the Booberak to Boujdah, and from thence almod 
endrely to Bona, is rocky and mountainous, anfwering very appofitely to the dtle of 
£1 Adwah, i. e. the high or Mty^ as Abulfeda has called it. In this rugged fituadon, I 
have already taken notice of^^ mouth of the Booberak, which is made up of a num. 
ber of branches^ like the Shelliff and Mafaffiran, and is likewife of the lame bignels. ^ 

At a league’s didance from the mouth of this river, is Dellys, or Teddeles, accor^g 
to Leo and the fea charts. It b a fmall town, built out of the ruins of an ancient dty^ 
partly at the foot, partly upon the declivity of a high mountain, by which token of 
antiquity, it fiiould be the Rnfucuriam of Pliny, the Rufuccorae of Ptolemy, arid the 
Rufuccuro of Peudhger’s tables. In a wall jud over the harbour, we have a iinaU 
niche, vdth an image placed in it, in the atdtude of a Madona ; but the features and 
drapery are defaced. 

* A dollar of Algier. Tunis, &c. pafleth ufually for three (hillings and fottr-pence or ibpence } and of 
the like value are the t^am or current dollars of the Levant. FkffiflS 
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Faffing afterwards by the port of the Zuftbone* commonly called ^ers* el Fahm, or 
tj!>e Port of Charcoal, and doubling Cape Afh-oune*mon>kar» where flood the ancient 
Vabar, the next remarkable place is the Mettfe-coub, or ^rforated Rock, which 
anfwcrs to the tphton of Ptolemy in the import of the name^» though not in fltuation. 
The Spanifh priefts, who have‘been for many ages fettled, at jjd^lgiers, as father^ton- 
feifors to the flaves, have preferved a tradition, that Raymond I&ully, in his miffion to 
Africa, was wont to retire frequently to this cave for meditation. 

At a fmall diflancc from the Mettfe-coube, is the port of Boujeiah, called by Strabo 
the Port of Sarda, oFSalda rather, which is much largd’ than either that of Warran or 
Arzew-. It is formed, however, in the fame manner, by a neck of land that runs 
out into the fea. A great part whereof was formerly faced with hewn flone, over 
which likewife an aquedu£I was conducted, for the greater conveniency of fupplying 
the port with water. But at prefent, the wall, the aquedud, and the bafons where the 
water difeharged itfelf, are all of them deftroyed ; and the tomb of Seedy Bufgree, 
one of the tutelar faints of Boujeiah, is^he only thing for which it is now remarkable. 

Boojeiah, or Bugia, as the modem geographers write it, is built' upon the ruins of a 
large city, in the fame manner, and in a like mountainous fituation with Dellys, though 
of thrice the circuit. Befides the caftlc, ujhu the fummit of the hill, which com- 
mands the whole city, there are two others at the bottom of it, for the lecurity of the 
port, 4where feveral breaches flill remain in the walls, made by the cannon-balls that 
were fired againfl them by Sir Edward Spragg, (A. D. 167I)) in his memorable expe* 
dition againfl this place 

Boujeiah is one of the garrifoned towns of this kingdom, where three Suflrahs con- 
^antly refide ; yet they arc of fo little confequence, that the Goryah, the Toujah, an^ 
other neighbouring Kabyles, lay it under a perpetual blockade. Every market day, 
efpecially, ftrange diforders are occafioned by thefe fadious clans. All the monung, 
indeed, while the market continues, every thing is tranfiidied with the utmofl peace 
and tranquUlity ; but immediately afterCi’ards, the whole place is in an uproar and 
confufion, and the day rarely ends without fome flagrant inflance of rapine and bar-' 
barity. 

The Boujeians carry on a confiderablc trade in plowfliares, mattocks, and fuch like 
utenfils as they forge out of the iron, dug out of the adjacent mountains. Great quan- 
tities likewife of oil and wax, brought down every market day by the Kabyles, are 
Ihipped off for the Levant, and fometimes for Europe. 

Roujeiah, lying at the diftance of 91 Roman miles, according to the Itinerary, or 
1* 45' according to Ptolemy, from Dellys or Rufucurium, may be well taken for the 
ancient Saldae; though the latter is vaflly miflaken i n p lacing it in lat. 32*30'} 
i.e. 4° 15' too frr to the fouthward. Abulfeda alfo, thdH^ nraVgr to^the fruth, yet, 
in giving to it 34® of N. lat. throws it 2" 48' too far to the S. Boajdah being the only 
city of tnis part of Barba^ that is taken notice of by Abulfeda, ^vvill give us room to 
fufpcA that Algiers was either not built, or of little confideration'in his time. 

A large river runs a little to the eaftward of Boujeiah, which may be the Nafava of 
Ptolemy. It is of a very great ext^t } and, if we except the plains^ of Hamza and 
Seteef, the whole country, which is watered by feveral branches of it, is very rocky 
and mountaunous ; thereby occafioning fuch a number and variety of torrents, particu- 
larly in the vrinter feafon, that infinite lolfes and calamities are drily fuflrined by the 
inhabitants. The Beni Boo-Mafoude, who live near the mouth of it, have frequent 

* Vid. Alia* Geogr. vol. iv. p. 191, 

322 occafioa 
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oc^fion to ipake tfils complaint ; where we may very juftly s^p!y the beautiful :defcrip. 
tiott that Horace has left us of the Tiber. 

1-1—,. Cactfra fluminia * , . 

llitu feriintur» nunc medio aivco 
|,'Cumpaccdelabeciti8Etrufcum . 

" *In mare, nunc lapidea adefos, 

Stirpcfque raptas, et pecus, et domus 
Volventis una, non fine montium 
Clamore, vicinieque fylvr : 

Quutti fcra diluvies quictoa 
Initat ainne6>'&€. Lib.Wu Carnu Od. 29. 

The Manfoureah, or Sifaris, another large river at a fmall didance from the Nafava, 
feparates the diftrids of the Beni Ifah and the Beni Maad. The nickname of Sheddy, 
i. e. Monkj, that was given two centuries ago by the Beni Maad to the {heck or chief of 
the Beni liah, occafioned that bloody and irreconciieable aniniofity which has ever 
fince I'ubfided betwixt them. I’he greateft paft of the oaken plank and timber that is 
made ufe of in the docks of Algiers is (hipped oft' from the Man-fou-reah. 

Jijel, the Igilgili of the ancients, lies a little beyond the cape that forms the eaftern 
boundary of tup gulf of Boujeiah. Thcr^is nothing left us of this ancient city, except 
a few miferable houfes and a fmall fort, where the J'urks have a garrifon of one SulFrah. 
It will not, 'I prefume, be difputed that Boujeiah and Jijel arc tiie Saldsc and Igilgili of 
the ancients ; though it may be difficult to reconcile the thirteen leagues, which, in 
travelling along the fea coalt, we find betwixt them, with the 2“ of Ptolemy, or with 
the ninety-three Roman miles of the Itinerary. Ptolemy likewife places Igilgili half a 
d^ree to the fouthfw'ard of Saldae, in a fituation quite contrary to that of Jijel, whichj^ 
lies 1 2' more to the northw'ard. This circumftancc, together with the diftance or 
733 miles which Agathemer places betwixt *, as he calls it, and Maf- 

filia, now Marfeilles, in the gulph of Narbonne, inftead of 400 at. the mod, as it 
ihould be, are other indances, among many already given, of the inaccuracy of the, 
j|pcient geography. 

The Wed cl Kibeer, i. Q,the Great Ri^cr, the Ampfagaf of the ancients, falls into 
the fea ten leagues to the E. of Jijel. Beyond it are the Sebba Rous, or Seven Capes^ 
where the Sinus Numidicus may be fuppofed to begin j where likewife the river Zhoora 
has its influx. 

The Welled Attyah, and the Beni Friginah, the two principal clans of the Sebba 
Rous, drink of this river, and dwell not, like other Kabyles, in little mud-walled 
hovels, but in caves, which they themfeives have cither fcouped out of the rocks, or 
found ready made to ^cir hands. When any vefTel, either in the courfe of failing, 
or by didrefs of wpatner, Approaches their coad, thefe inhofpitable Kabyles imme- 
diately dart out of their holes, and running down to the clift's of the fhore, which they 
Ciover with their multitudes, they throw out a ihoufand execrable wifhes, that God 
would deliver it into their hands. And probably the name of Boujarone or Catamite, 
was fird given by the Italian geographers to thefe capes, in confideration of the brutal 
and inhuman qualities of the inhabitants. 

The Tritum of Strabo, and the Matgonium of Mela anfwer to thefe promontories. 
And, indeed, the Metagonium of Strabo, in being placed at the didance pf tliwe 
thoufand furlongs from Carthago Nova, or Carthagena, according to its prefent name* 

* Agatham. Geogr. I. it*, c. 14. 

f Ampfaga, Arabice PlDSK aphfack latum et aroplum fonat. Bgch. Chan. 1 . L c. 24. 

win 
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will inticht>^teragref; with tlus pl^e, tluin with (he Ras d Harih&», ^ it has already 

been taken notice of. V ^ ^ ^ . ” 

Cull, the Collops Magnus, or^ullu of the ancients, ’ another maritinid gamfoh of 
the Algerines, is fituated under the eaftermoft of thefe cape^ miles from the 
Great River, It is in the fame miferstble condition with Jijel^ and with as few an- 
tiquities to boaft of. The fmall haven that lies before it, is m the fame frfhion, thodgh 
more capacious than that at Dellys, from which the adjacent aty might receive its 
name*. Here the river Ze-amah has its indux. 

Sgigata, the ancient RuHcada, called likewife Stora ip the fea charts, is of a greater 
extent than Cull, and difeovers more tokens of antiquity j though a few cifterns, con- 
verted at prefent into magazines for com, are the only remains of it. The author of 
the Itinerary, in laying down 60 miles betwixt Culli and this place, more than doubles 
the real diftance betwixt them. The adjacent rivulet may be well taken for the 
Tapfas i of Sequefter. 

Five leagues to the N. E. of Sg^ta is the I’nle port of Gavetto ; and then, after 
doubling Ras Iladeed, i. c. The Cape of Iron^ four lcague«s further, which is the caftcru 
boundary of the Sinus Numidicus, we arrive a. i.he illand I'uckulh, with a village of 
the fame name fituated over againft it, upon ;he continent. This was probably the 
Tucatua of the Itinerary, and the Tucaccia oT Thuanus, 1 . vii. in principio. Leaving 
this iQand and village, we double Cape Hamrah, or the Red Promontory, the Hippi 
Promontorium of the ancients ; and palTing by the little port. Barber, called by the 
Europeans Port Geuoel'a, we arrive at Bona ; known to the Moors by the name of 
Blaid el Aneb, or the town of Jujebs, from the plenty of fruit which is gathered in 
the neighbourhood. Bona is, without doubt, a corruption of Hippo or Hippona j, 
"though we are not to look for that ancient city here, where the name is prefervedi 
but among a heap of ruins a mile farther to the fouth. Leo informs us, that Blaid el 
Aneb was built out of thefe ruins of Hippona ; and it is certain, if we except one 
or two of the rtreets that are made wjth caufeways, after the Roman manner, the 
reft might have been the later work of the Mahometans. Bona therefore may be 
rather the Aphrodifium of Ptolemy, which he places 15' to the N. of Plippo j as Jh(‘ 
Colonia, joined with it in the tables, will, according to Cdlarlus, 1 . iv. c. 5. be an 
appellation more fuitable to the latter. 

Bona, befides its capacious harbour to the E., had formerly a convenient little port 
under the very walls of it to the fouthward ; but by the conftant difeharge of ballaft 
into the one, and neglecting to cleanfe the other, both of them are every day ren- 
dered Icfs fafe and commodious. However, a great quantity of corn, wool, hides, 
and wax, are every year permitted to be fhippod off from this place, which, by proper 
care and encouragement, might become the moft flourill^g city in Barbayy ; a^., 
removing the rubbilh, repairing the old rums, and introducing a fupply.of frefti water, 
w'hich is much wanting, it would be one of the moft convenient and delighwfuL 

Betwixt Blaid el Aneb and the ancient Hippo, we have a low, marfliy plain, which 
appears to be an acquifnion from the fea, and might have therefore been formerly the 
haven of Hippo. The river Boo-jeernah, which has a bridge of Roman workmanfhip 
built over it, runs along the wtjftem fide of this mtrfti, as the Seiboufe, a much larger 
river, does to the eaftward; both of them having their influx together into the fea. 
They both of them likewife are very fubject to inundations, and bringing along with 

* Fi». a Cuthf, Portus, tiita navium Statb, unde Itidorutn Scala. Vid. Gol. in voce, 
t Tapfat Africs fl. juxta Rulacadcm, Vib. Sequeft. dc flumin. 

them, 
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them, at tliefe times, a great many roots and trunks of trees, and leaidng them after- 
^^ds upon the neighbouring ihore, plight have firft occailoned, as I have mentioned, 
this addition of land to the continent. The low fituation of the adjacent country, and 
the inundations confequ%nt thereupon, fufficiendy julUiy the etymology which Bochart * 
has left us of Hippo. < 

.Tjie ruins of this andent city are fpread over the neck of land that lies betwixt thefe 
rivers, which, near the banks, is pltun and level, but rifes afterwards to a moderate 
elevation. They are about half a league in circuit, confiding as ufual of large broken 
walls and ciftems ; fomc of which were fhcwn by the Moors, who have an intereft in 
keeping up fuch a profitable tradition, for the convent of St. Auftin. This city was 
called Hippo Regius, not only in contradiflinftion to the Hippo Zarytus, but from 
being one of the royal cities of the.Nuinidian kings. For Silius Italicus t acquaints 
us, that it was formerly one of their ftivourite feats ; and, indeed, if a city, ftrong and 
warlike |, commodioufly fituated, as well for trade and commerce, as for hunting and 
diverfion ; that enjoyed a healthful air, and took in^ at one view, the fea, a fpacious 
harbour, a diverfity of mountains loaded with trees, and plains cut through with rivers, 
could engage the affedions of the Numidian kings, liippo had all this to recommend it. 

The Sei-boufe and Ma>fragg, the tyincipal rivers betwixt Hippo and Tabraca, 
anfwer to the Armua and Rubricatus oHhe ancients. Thuanus, 1 . vii. p. 612. feems 
to have been -very little acquainted with the courfe of the latter, in condudipg it, 
below the promontorium Apollinis, into the Gulf of Carthage. 

Doubling Cape Rofa, five leagues from the Mafragg to the N. £. we turn into the 
Baftion^ where there is a fmall creek, and the ruins of a fort, that gave occafion to 
the name. The fafftory of the French African company bad formerly their fettlemcnt 
at this place ; but the unwholefomenefs of the fltuation, occafioned by the neighbour- 
ing ponds and marfhes, obliged them to remove to La Calle, another inlet, three 
leagues farther to the eaft, where thofe gentlemen have a magniftcent houfe and 
garden, three hundred coral filhers, a company of foldiers, feveral pieces of ordnance, 
^nd a place of arms. Beftdes the advantage of the coral fifhery, and of the whole trade 
of tha circumjacent country, they have alfo at Bona, Tuckufh, Sgigata, and Cull, 
the monopoly of corn, ,wool, hides, afid wax ; for which they pay yearly to the 
government of Algiers, to the Kaide of Bona, and to the chiefs of the neighbouring 
Arabs, thirty thouiand dollars, i. e. about five thoufand guineas of our money ; a 
trifling fum for fuch great privileges. The Baftion, and La Calle, are, I prefume, 
too near each other to be taken for the Diana and Nalpotes of the Itinerary, which, 
however, we are to look for in this fltuation. 

Among the principal inhabitants of the maritime parts of Numidia, we have, along 
the banks of the Zeamah, the Bj^i-Meleet } and after them the Reramnah, Taabnah, 
and Beni Minuah, Who, with the Hajaitah and Senhadgah, the Bedoweens of Porto 
Gavetto and Ras Hadeed are the chief communities of the Sinus Numidicus, or gulf 
of Stora. But the mountains from Tuckufh to Bona, and the plains from thence to 
the Mafragg, are cultivated by the citizens of Bona. The Merdafs, who have continued 

* Nee ab equts aut eqnilibns Hipponcii Graeco nomine Phoenices appellaflent. — Hippo nempe a 
PhoEiiicibue uh vel Mo diet potuit, quu in finu latet. Sinus enim Syria eft Mp vel 

etiam ut multi feribunt. £t Arabicc tam Staonum quam Sinum lonat. Giggeius 

[ahMo) Sinus, Stvnum. Chan. 1 . i. cap. 24. 

+ Antiquis dilcAua regibus Hippo. 1 . iii. v. 259. 

E{ MsTur Kv/mSw m ftgAAemi h lanrw fiyiw itoJum* Proc. Bell. Vand* 

1 . It. c. 4*. 
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to live In this lituadon from the time of J, Leo are the Bedoveens df the champsu^, 
country betwixt the Mafragg and the Baftion. Beyond them are the Mazoulah, who 
have an unwholefome diftriS, full of ponds and marihes, qu)^e up to the Nadies. 
Thefe, a tnifcliicvous pjundcring tribe, like the reft who live upon the frontiers, Ipread 
themfelves from the Wed el Erg, to the mountains of Ta-barka j where the river 
Zaine, the ancient Tufca, the eaftem boundary of this province, has its fources. 

Zaine, in the language of the neighbouring Kabyles, ftgnifies an oak tree ; a word of 
the lame import nearly with Thabraca, or Tabraca, as the ancient city, built upon the 
weftem banks of it was called. Leo, indeed, and othere upon his authority, call it 
Guadilbarbar, i. e. the river Barbar, and deduce it from the city Urbs, which lies 
a great way to the fouthward. But this river is known by no fuch name at prcfent ; 
neither are its fountains at any greater diftance than the adjacent mountains. Tabarca, 
as it is now called, has a fmall fort to defend it, but can boaft of few other re maining 
antiquities, beftdes a Cippus, with the following infcription : 

D. M. S. 

NEVIA GEMIS. 

TA PIA CASTA 
VIX. ANN. :xii. 

MENS. Vi. A. XI. 

H. S. £. 

The Lomellines, a noble Genoefe family, have been in polTeinon of the little illand: 
that lies before Tabarca, at.thc mouth of the Zaine, ever lince the time of the famous 
Andrea Doria, to whom the Tunifeans gave it, with the folemn confent of the Grand' 
Segnor, in ranfom for one of their princes, whom Andrea had tak^ captive. This 
place is defended by a fmall caftle, well armed, and in good order, and proteded the 
coral filhery, which was carried on in thefe feas. But A. D. 1740, that monfter of 
princes. Ally Bafhaw, the reigning King of Tunis, took it by treachery from the 
Genoefe i and, contrary to all juftice, an^ the right of nations, put fome of them to 
the fword, and the reft, to the number of three or four hundred, he carried into 
captivity. " • • 

CHAP. Vin. — • Of the moji remarkable inland Places and Inhabitants of the Eajiern Pro- 
vince^ or Province of Conjianiina, together with the correfpondent Part of the Sahara, 

THE whole tra£i; of this province, which lies between the meridians of the rivers 
Boo-berak and Zhoore, from the fea coaft to the parallels of Setcef and Conftantina, is, 
for the moft part, a continued chain of exceedingly high mountains $ few of whofe 
inhabitants, from the ruggednefr of their fituation, pay any tribute to the Algerines. 
Near the parallels of Seteef and Conftantina, it is diverfined with* a beautiful inter’ 
change of hills and plains, which afterwards grows lefs fit for tillage, till it ends, upon 
the Sahara, in a loi^ range of mountains, the Buzara, as I take it to be, of the an- 
cients. The diftridt ofZaab lies immediately under thefe mountains ; and beyond Zaab, 
at a great diftance in the Sahara, is Wadreag, another colledtion of villages. This 
pw of the eaftem province, including the parallel ^ Zaab, anfwers to the Mauritania > 
Sitifenfis, or the Ptrji Mauritania f, as it was called in the middle age. 

,* Hu!c oppido (Bone) fpattofiiBina quaedam eft pknitiea, cujus lon^tudo quadtapnta, latitudo aatem" 
viginti quinque continet miUiaria : h«c frugibus feren^t eft feliciffima, ab Arabibut quibufdam cob'tur, . 
Vm Merdez upellant. J. Leo, p *i i. '■ 

T Procop. ]^. Vand. c. 30. L U. p. 287. 
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The mountainous country betwixt the meridians of the rivers Zhoore and Seiboufe 
**is of no great extent, rarely Q>reading itfelf above fix leagues within the continent ; 

’ the inhabitants wheretjf, near Tuckufli and Bona, arc tribiitanes to the Algerines, but 
* in the Gulf of Stora, near Port Gavetto, Sgigaia, and Tull, they bid them defiance. 
From the Sei«boufe to 'the Zainc, except in the neighbourhood of Ta-barka, where it 
begins again to be very mountsuuous, the country is moftly upon a level, though fome- 
times interrupted by hills and forefts. The like interruptions we meet with below 
Tuckufli, along the encampments of the Hareifhah, Grarah, and other Bedoweens, as 
far as Conftantina, where we fometimes fee a fmall fpecies of- red deer, which are 
rarely, if ever, met with in other parts of this kingdom. Beyond this parallel, we have 
a range of high mountains, the Thambes of Ptolemy, extending themfelvc-s as far as 
Ta-barka j behind which there is pafture and arable ground, ending at length upon 
the Sahara, as the Mauritania Sitifenfis did before, in a ridge of mountains, the Mamp- 
farus probably of the ancients. Part of the Africa Propria of Mela and Ptolemy, the 
Numidia Maflylorum, the Metagonilis Terra*, &c. was comprehended in this part of 
the province. 

But, to be more particular. A few leagues to the S.E. of Mount Jurjura, among 
the mountains of the Beni Abbcfs,we f^afs through a nurrow winding valley, continued 
for above half a mile, under two oppofite ranges of exceedingly high precipices. At 
every winding, the rocky Itraium that originally went acrofs it, and thereby fvparated 
one part of this valley from anenher, is hewn down like fo many door-cafes, each of 
them fix or feven feet wide, which have given the Arabs an occafion to call them the 
Beeban, or gates, whilft the l urks, in confideration of their ftrcngih and ruggednefs, 
'know them by tlie additional appellation of Dammer Gappy, i. e. the gates of iron. 
Few perfons pafs through them w ithout horror \ a handful of men (and the mailers of 
them arc a lace of fturdy fellows) being able to difputc the paifage w^ith a whole 
army. A rivulet of fait water, which attends us all along this valley, might liril point 
out the way that art and neceility would afterwards improve. 

. Two leagues to the S. S. E. ordie Beeban, is the Accaba, or afeent ; another dan- 
• g'erous pafs, the very reverie of the Beeban. For here, as in the noted Mount Cenis 
in Italy, the road lies upon the narrow* ridge of a high mountain, with deep vallics and 
precipices on each fule, where the leait deviation from the beaten path expofes the 
traveller to the almoft inevitable danger of his life. Yet, not with {landing all thefe 
dilTiculties, the common road from Algiers to Conftantina lies over this ridge, and 
through the Beeban ; being preferred to another a little on the right hand, by being 
wider, and to Wan-nougah in being more dircdl. 

Mount Atlas, which quite through the province of Tittcric, as far as Mount Jurjura, 
ran nearly in a parallclifm with the fea coall, begins from thence to incline to the S. E. 
In the fame "direction likcwife arc the high mountains of Wannougah andl-aite; 
which arb fucceeded afterwards, though more in a parallelifm with the fea coaft, by 
thofe of the Welled Selim, Muilewah, Aurefs, and Tipafa, quite into the kingdom 
of Tunis. 

'I'hree or four leagues to the fouthward of Mount I-aite, is Meffcelah, the frontier 
town of this province to the weftward. It is built upon the fouthern ikirts of the plains 
of F.1 Huthnah, nine leagues to the S. S. W. of Seedy F.mbarak Ef-mati, and fixteen 
to the S. W, of Seteef ; fo that Abulfeda t muft be greatly miilaken in placing it only 

* Plm. I V. c. 3. 

f Al KAicm Uillah Fathemtta coiididit Mefetrla An, Hcg. 315 appcllavltqnc earn A 1 
Ifller Collinam et Mcfeclam oAodecim tniliariaj et inons coutinuus. Ahulf. ut fupra* 
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eighteen mil^ from Conftantina. It is a dirty place, like other villagea of this coun^ 
having its houfes built, either with reeds daubed over with mud, or elfe with tiles 
baked in the fun. Here the Algerines had formerly a gar^ifon of three fuffrahs, 
which is changed at prefent into a fmall body of fpahees; 'lo have little duty tqmn 
their hands ; and upon any infurredion or didurbance, as^tifere is no callle to proteS 
them, have only their arms to truft to. The air is too cold at this, as well as at other 
places upon the (kirts of the Sahara, for the produdion of dates ; and therefore the 
gardens that furround it, are only fumifhed with peach, apricot, and fuch fruit trees as 
arc common to the more northern parts of Barbary. Mef-feclah * denotes a lituation 
like this, which borders upon a running water. 

At the fame diftance on the other, i. e. the N. fide of Jibbel I-aite, we enter upon 
*he plains of Ma-janah, (haded to the northward by the Dra cl Hammar, and to the 
W. by the mountains of Wannougah. Thefe plains are both extenfive and fertile, 
hut the many pools of ftagnating water, as the name imports, that are left here in the 
rainy feafon, and corrupt afterwards in the fpring, occation a variety of agues and 
iucli like diflempcrs as are common to other places in the like fituation. We have 
icveral heaps of ruins difperfed all over thefe plains ; out of which, the Turks have 
lately built a fort, called Burg Majanah, v\nere they have a garrifon to watch the 
motions of the Beni Abbtfs, and other neighbouring Kabyles and Arabs. 

We have nothing further remarkable, till pa^ng by the village Zammora, i. e. 
cf olive trees, and the fanduary of the Seedy Embarak Ef>mati, we come to Seteef, 
the ancient Sitipha or Sitifi, the metropolis of this part of Mauritania ; which is 
recorded in hiilory to have made a (lout retidance upon the incuriions of the Saracens, 
riiis city, which 1 conjedure might have been a league in circuit, was built upon a 
rifing ground, that faces the S. ; but the Arabs have been fo very fevere to it, that 
there is fcarcc one fragment left us either of the ancient walls, pillars, or eifterns of the 
Romans ; the few remtuning (Irudures being obviouHy the work of the later inhabi- 
tants. The fountains, which continue to flow very plentifully near the centre of the 
city, are equally delightful and convenient ; and, without doubt, gave occaflon formerly 
for many ingenious and ufeful contrivances i^ the diftribution of the water. I found 
here the two following inferiptions ; the latter whereof is inl’cribed in beautiful cha- 
raders, (ix inches or more in length. 

D.MS. 

C. IVLIVS 
CALLIS 
TtANVS 
VIX. 1X1, 

NINO. AVG. P. ■ 

GERM.TRIB. PO. 

VS DIVI TRA 

ER. AVG. MA. 

The plains and rich paRure grounds of Caflir Attyrc lie a little to the fouthward of 
batcef. They are cultivated by the Raigab, a clan of Arabs famous for the breeding 
of cattle, particularly of horfes, which are reckoned the bed in this kingdom. Here, 
and in feveral other didrids already deferibed, iroAuCorti^oc, tViroCoTo?, and 

other the like fine epithets of Homer, might be well applied. The vtftov, 

Mu^b (viz. Sauia fluxit aqua) locua torrentia feu flueptis aquae. Vid. Gol. Gig. &c. in voce. 
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ISDenife of Flden^y provided £trafi«» has any relatioa to S&ipha, might juftly ciaim 
lida fituaticm. 

Near the Riugah am the Anaraer^ who are a powerfoi,' though infamous tribe ; 
pndiitutfng contrary to the pra£tice of their brethren, their wives and daughters. Both 
diefe tribes drink of the Bopfellam, the river of Seteef. 

Eight leagues to the S.£. of Seteef, are the ruins of Taggah and Zainah, fituated 
■t hrif a league’s diftance from each other, in a fruitful and champaign country, below 
libbel Muftewah ; the chief abode of the Welled Abdenore, a very numerous and 
powerful clan. Taggah and Z£nah are rarely mentioned apart, but from their conti- 
guity are called jointly Tagou-Zainah. A little brook runs betwixt them ; and at 
Zainah, the only appellation 1 have met with in this country that bears any affinity 
with the ancient Zama, once a royal 'city of the Numidian Kings, we have, among 
other ruins, the remains of a triumphal arch, fupported by two large Corinthian pil- 
lars. Upon the frize is the following infeription, which fixes the Diana of the Itinerary 
at this place. 

IMP. CAES. M. SEVEitO. PIO. FELICI. AVG. 

PONT. MAX TRI. PDT- PROVlDENTlSSIftlO. 

ET SANCTISSIMO. PRINCIPI. ET. ANTON! NO. 

NOBILLISSIMO. CAESARl. PRINCIPI. IVVEN- 

TVTIS. DIANENSIVM. EX. DECRETO. D.D. P.P. 

t 

Diana likewife, as we learn from the Itinerary, was called Diana Veteranorum, from 
ibme veteran troops that might have been there flatioued. In Peutinger’s table alfo, 
we fee at Diana a large temple dedicated no doubt to the goddefs of that name, the 

S rote6Tefs of the h^hways, which temple, as Africa was always fond of Pagan fuper- 
itions, might continue even a long time after this country was governed by Chriflian 
princes. 

Five leagues to the £. of Tagou-zainah, upon the northern ikirts of Jibbel Aurefs, 
we have a very remarkable fepulchral monument^ called Medrafhem, or Mail’ Cafliem, 
il,e,.the treafure of Cajhm. It is nearly of the fame fafhion with the Kubber Romeah, 
but differs in being larger, and in having jthe comiih of the bafe fupported with Tufean- 
like pilaflers. llie Arabs imagine that an immenfe treafure lies buried underneath 
it ; and have therefore made the like attempts as at the Kubber Romeah to lay 
it open. 

The diftrifl, . in the neighbourhood of this Maufoleum, is called Ai-yac-coute ; pro- 
bably from the t in-yac.coute *, or diamond (/. e. tranfparent) fountain, that flows 
near the middle of it. Several fragments of Roman highways, and other ruins, are 
fcattered all-over it ; amongft which the chiefeff are thofe of Om-oley-Sinaab, a league 
or more to the weftward of Medlrafliem, in the way to Tagou-zainah. 

Tattubt,. bordering upon the Ai-yac-coute to the N.£. is about four leagues from 
Om-oley Sinaab, and eight to the S. S. W. of Conftantina. This has been formerly a 
coniiderable city, but at prefent, it is almoft entirely covered with earth and rubbilh* 
Haffan, the bey of this province, dug up lately out of thefe ruins, feveral beautiful 

V This ii the nfual name for the diamond in the feveral places both of the Levant and Barbary. where 
I have been. The Zakoukit in the book of Job, xxviii. 17. feems to be the fame; and, being 

there joined with thinxs of the greateft price, may perhaps be much better rendered the dutmond than 
ifyfim, as it is in our tranflation. However Golius and other interpret it differently $ w». Voce hac 
Orirnti diverfse appellantur gemmae ; fiqnidem hyacinthi fu* fpecles quatuor numerat ; rubram, flavam, 
cxruleam, et albam. Atque ita quoque fapphirus et chrylblithus. Abtolute tamen intelligitur hyaciotbua 
rubra t ^ni bpis vutgo rubinus diettw. • 

graaite 
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granite pillars, of twdvB feet long, •which may juftly be r^ntted*!!^ moft graeefitl 
ornaments of the new ipofque that he has lately ereded at Conftwtina. Tartubt 
feems to be the fame with the Tadutti of the Itinerary ^ and, lying betwixt Lambefe and 
Gemellae, as the ancients called Tezzoute and Jim-meelah, will accordinglyJay claim 
to this fituation. , ' 

Ten leagues to the S. of Taggon-zainah, and twelve .from Medrafliem, are the ruins 
of the ancient Thubuna, as the prefent name Tubnah feems to infmuatc, and as 
Ptolemy’s pofition of it, the fame meridian nearly with Igilgili, may farther con&rnu 
It is iituated in a hne [>lain betwixt the rivers Bar^kdb, and Boo-ma-zoofe ; but the 
few remains of it are fo much buried in fand and rubbiih, that it will be difficult to 
determine its former extent. The opinion of the Arabs, that a large treafure lies buried 
in thefe ruins, gave occafion to the following rhapfody. 

Mcl Tiibna taat tliul athloutah The treafure of Tuhutb Ret m^r the Jbade vobat 

Afcr ? Weis ! la takoun toumah. Dig for U f Jllati it it not there. 

Seven leagues to the S. S. W. of Tubnah, and fixteen to the S. E. of Me*feelah, b 
£ m-dou-khal, a little village furrounded with mountains. Here we meet with the firft 
plantation of date trees, though the fruit doe: not ripen to that delicacy "and fweetneis 
as in the province ul Zaab, that commences a little beyond it. 

Thf Shott i' a large valley or plain, that runs, with few interruptions, betwixt two 
chains of mountains, from the neighbourhood of £m>dou-khai, to the weftward of the 
meridian of Mef-feelah. • The word commonly iignifies tbg fea jhore or the banks 
offone lake or river; but the meaning here is fomewhat varied, and denotes the 
borders or area rather of fuch a plain, as according to the feafons of the year, is dthor 
covered with fait, or ovei flowed with water. Several parts of the Shott confiH of a 
light oozy Idil, which, after fudden rains, or the overflowing of the adjacent 
rivers are" cUajiged into fo many quickfands, and occafion no fmall danger to the 
unweary traveller. La Croix (tom. v, p. 282.) was badly informed in affimung that 
all the rivers of this kingdom run from fouth to north ; fince, befides feveral others 
in a quite contrary dire^on, wc have no fewer than five, and thofe very toil- 
fiderable ilreams, which empty themfelves frodn the northward into the Shott. 

Croffing the Boo>ma>zoofc, over againfi Tubnah, we have a large mountain of 
excellent free-ftone, with a number of fquare blocks, ready prepared for the builder. 

It is called Muckat el Hadjar, i. e. the quarry ; and the Arabs have a tradition that the 
ftones employed in building Seteef (and without doubt, Nic-kowfe, Jigbah, and other 
neighbouring cities) were brought from this place. 

Four leagues to the northward of this quarry, is Boo-muggar, a frtutful little dif> 
tridl, with fome traces of ancient buildings, l^twixt it and Ras el Attune, is the 
village of Nic>kowfe or Bencowfe, as the Turks call it ; where t'lere is a gan^on of 
one fuSrab, a mud walled rampart, and three pieces of cannon. The*inhabitants 
are chiefly Zwowiah, under the protedion of Seedy Lafl^, thdr tutelar hunt ; the 
revenues of whofe fanduaiy maintain two hundred thalebs. Nic«kowfe is iituated 
in a valley, with a circle of mountains at a moderate diflance from it. A rivulet 
glides by it to the W. ; but, being impregnated with too many nitrous parddes, 
which the foil is h’ere fuffidently charged with, the water is ieldom made ufe of in the 
offices of the table or kitchen. We have the traces here (tf a large dty, with the 
remains as ufoal of jHllars, broken walls, and cifterns; but at prefent, the Nic>kow- 
hans make thonfelves &mous for the tombs, wluch they pretend to (hew, of the 
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Siven Sleepers *, iirhom they ftrenuoufly maintain to have been MufTuimen, and to 
have flept at this place. 

The powerful clans rf the Lakhder, Coffoure, and Hirkawfe, are mafters of the 
mountaineus diilrift to the eaftward of Tubnah and Nic>ko\vfe, as* far as Jibbel Aurcfs, 
or Eurefs, as the Turk§ ^irpnounce it. This, the Mons Aurafius of the middle age, 
and the Mons Audus of Ptolemy, is not one fingle mountain, as the name would 
inflnuatc, and as Procopius t feems to deferibe it, but it is a large knot of eminences 
running one into another, with feveral beautiful little plains and vallies intervening. 
However, both the higher and* the lower parts of it, are moll of them of the utmoft 
fertility, and ftill continue to bethe garde.: of this province. The whole mountainous 
trafl; may be a hundred and twenty miles in circuit, or three long days’ journey ac- 
cording to Procopius : and the northern part alone, which is vifited every year by a 
flying camp of the Algerines, is poflefled by fuch a number of clans, viz. the Boo- 
zeenah, Lafhafh, Maifah, and Booaref, that it requires forty of their flations to bring 
them ail under contribution. However, the Turkilh foldiers have rarely the courage 
to penetrate lb far to the S. E. as the Ain Ou-heide, which is a noted intermitting 
fountain, flowing only, as I was informed, on Fridays ; at which time, it difeharges 
itfelf in a very plentiful flux of water, flito the river of Bag-gai. The like rugged 
fltuation to the fouthward, equally difeourages them from fubduing the Near dee, a 
fturdy community, and fo well fortified by nature, that one of their Marabbutts 
exprefled the danger of attacking them, \y^ eating fire |. A high pointed impenetrable 
rock, the feat of their Dafhkrah, feems to bethe Petra Geminiani J, or the Tumar of 
Procopius, anfwering to all the circumflances of thofe places as they are recorded by 
that hiftorian. W?£hin our memory, Umhaany, a brave warlike princefs, like one of 
the heroines of old, commanded feveral of thefe fturdy clans, whom fhe has often led 
out to battle, and animated them therein by her own courage and example. 

There are a number of ruins fpread all over thefe mountains, aftd their fruitful 
vallies ; the moft remarkable of which arc th6fe of L*erba or Tezzoute, three leagues 
neaiily in circumference, where indeed we have a great variety of antiquities ; for 
befides the magnificent remains of fevcr{il of the city gates, which, according to the 
tradition of the Arabs, were forty in all, and that when the place was in profperity, 
it could fend out of each of them forty thoufand armed men, we have the feats and 
upper part of an amphitheatre ; the frontifpiece of a beautiful Ionic temple, dedicated 
to Efculapius j a large oblong chamber, with a great gate on each fide of it, intended 
perhaps for a triumphal arch ; and the Cubb* el Ar-rofah, i. e. the cupola of the br ide, as 
the Arabs call a little beautiful maufoleum, built in the falhion of a dome, fuppurted 
with Corinthian pillars. 

Thefe, and feveral other edifices of the like elegant ftrufture, fufficiently demon- 
ftrate the iipportance and magnificence of this city j which alone, v'ithout the autho- 
rity of inferiptions, might be a prefumptive argument for what has been already 
fuggefted, that 'fezzoute or L’erba was the Lambefe or L'ambafa of the ancients. 
The particular notice that is taken of Lambefe in the Itinerary, fliould induce us to 
fuppofe it to have been the moft confiderable city of that part of the country, where 

* 

• The common opinion is, that they in a cavern of Mount Ochlon, near the city of Ephefus^ 
from A. D.^ ’ 5 \ to A. 1). 408, viz. from the Decian perfecutxon, to the time of the younger Thcodofius- 
Vid. Grcgolre de lours ile gloria martyrum, cap. 9;. Diftion. dc Moreri, in vocc Dormans. 

f Procop, Bell. Vand. 1 . ii. cap. 1.3. p, 266. * . * 

t La IhiifF Neardy ! Tackul cl Nahur. Don^t fee (fight vfith) the Neardy : in fo doing, you vntt 
(catch a Tartar) eatjireo f Procop. Bell. Vand, 1 ii. cap 1 j. p 286. ct cap* 19*4^ 
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it was fituated ; and the refpeftive diftances and directions laid down by the fame 
author in conducting us thither, point out to us the fituation of it in general, viz. that 
it made, with Thevefle and Sitifi, an irregular triangle, whofe' height was to be deter- 
mined by the diftance of Cirta. Ptolemy indeed, by placing S'tifi to the foulhward of 
Cirta and Lambcfa, or in the fituation of the prefent Theve^^ gives to each of thele 
places a pofition very different from what they are placed in ; however, by informing 
us, that the Lepo tertia Augujia was Rationed at Lambefa, he fumifhes us with a 
matter of faCl, and fo far inffru^s us, that where we find the third legion, as we do 
here at Tezzoute, there we may fix his Lambefa. The* word lambasentivm, in the 
iirfl; of the following inferiptions, may further confirm it. 


In an old Mofque, 

IMP. CAESARE 
M. AVRELIO ANTONINO 
ARMENIACO 
PARTHICO 

TRIE. POTEST- PONT. MAX. 

LAMBASENT.iVM 

D.D. P.P. 


Upon ihe frize of a Temple dedicated to JEfculapius* 

AESeVLAPIO ET SALVTl IMP. CAES. MARCVS AVRELIVS ANTONINVS 

AVG. PON MAX. 

IMP. CAES. LVCIVS AELIVS VERVS. AVG- 

Upon a fquare Stone hard by it, 

DEONTEIO FONTINIANO 
STERNIO RVTINO 
LEGATO XVGVSTORVM 
PR. PR COS. DESIGNATO 
SEX TERENTIVS SATVR 
NINUS LEG. . . . 

AVGVST. 


Near a triumphal Arch. 

IMP. CAES. 
AELIO HADKIANO 
ANTONINO AVG. 
PONT. II. MA'XiMO 
TRIE. POTEST. X. . 
IMP. II. COS. III. P. P. 
DEDICANTE 
INDVIO CR. . . 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 

PRO CO. . . . 

. . . ISSIMO 
BENIGNISSIMO 

CAES 

lANVARIVS 
LEG. III. AVG. 
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Near the Amphitheatre. 

MAXIMIANO 
INVICTO AVG. 

LEG. III. AVG. 

P. F. 

Hie Kabyles of thefe mountains of Aurefs have a quite different mien and afped 
from thw neighbours. For their complexions are fo far from being fwarthy, that 
they are fair and ruddy ; and their hair, which, among the other Kabyles is of a dark 
colour, is with them of a deep yellow. Thefe circumltances, notwithftanding they 
are Mahometans, and fpeak the common language of the Kabyles, may induce us to 
take them, if not for the tribe mentioned by Procopius *, yet at leaft for fome remnant 
or other of the Vandals f, who, notwithltanding they were ...diipolfeifed in his time of 
thefe ftron^r bolds, and difperfed among the African families, might have had fcveral 
opportunities afterwards of colleding themfelves into bodies, and re-inflating them- 
felves. 

Betwixt Jibbel Aurefs and Conflantina is the high mountain of Ziganeah, at the 
foot of which is Phyfgeah, formerly a city of the Romans, where there is a plentiful 
fountmn and refervoir according to the import of the name, the water whereof 
was formerly conduded by an aquedud to Conflantina. 

Conflantina |, or Cirta §, or Cirta Sittianorum j|, as it was anciently called, is well 
iituated by Pliny 48 miles from the fea. We learn from hiflory that it wa.s one 
of the chiefefl, as .well as one of the flrongefl cities of Numidia; the firfl of which 
drcumflances is confirmed by the extent of the ruins, the latter by its particular 
fituation **. For the greatefl part of, it has been built upon a peninfular promontory, 
as I may call it, inaccefEble on all fides, except towards the S.W. whore it was joined 
to the continent. This promontory I computed to be a good mile in circuit, lying a 
^ttle incUned to the fouthward ; but to the northward, it ended in a precipice of at 
leafl a hundred fathom in perpendicular ; from whence we have a beautiful landfcape 
over a great variety of vales, mountains, and rivers, which lie to a great diftance, 
before it. The view, which Cuper (in his notes upon Ladantius de Mort. Perfecut.) 
has given us of Cirta, is on the north fide of it, though very incurred, and not at all 
like it. To the eaflward, our profped is bounded by an adjacent range of rocks, 
much higher than the city ; but, towards the S. £. the country is more open, enter- 
taining us with a diflant view of the mountains of Seedy Rougeife and Ziganeah. And 
in thefe diredions this peninfular promontory is feparated from the continent by a 
deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both fides, where the Rummel or Ampfaga 
conveys its flream. The neck of land to the S.W. where we find the principal gate 

• ^Procop. Bell. Vand. 1 . Vu c. + Id. I, i, c. 22. 

^ Africam facerdotiuin decretum FlaviK genti, Cirtsque oppido, quod ohfidione Alexandri 

''^gdderat^ repofito ornatuijue, nomen Conftantina inditum. Aur. Vidlor in Vita Conftantinu 

r'^irta 8. Cirthay Puntcey NJIHS Carihay i.e. Croifat* Boch. Chan. I.i. cap. 24. Kiriatby joined with 
Avba, Scriptures, feems to be the bme word. 

|| Ciiti Sittianorum (viz, a militibuB Sittianifi) coguomine* Plin* 1 . v. c. 3. P. Sittii memincre. 
SiBuft. ill c. a 1 . Hilt, de B. Afr. c. 36. Dio. 1 . xliii. p. 242. App. de Bell. Civ. 1 . iv. 

'•V ncque propter Natunm loci Cirtam annis ezpugnare poteft. Sail. Bell. Jug. § ay# 

^’w'tbc plaflpf <='^7 " Ampl. Coper! notis ad LaAant. de Mort. Perfec. c. 44. which mark|^at 
. die precipice ) butf otberwile very incorrtfi, aad gives us little knowledge of the pliwe. 
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cf the city, is about the breadth of half a furlong, being ^entirely covered vitfa broke 
vails, ciftems, and other ruins, which are continued quite down to tlie river ; 
carried on from thence over a ftrip of plain ground that runSj parallel with t^ deep 
narrow valley already ddcribed. Such was me fituation riid extent of the andent 
Cirta. But the prefent dty has not the lame dimenfions, being confined to ^ ppnm- 
fular promontory only. ’ ^ 

Befldes the general traces of a diverfity of ruins fcattered all over th^ place, we 
have ftill remaining, near the centre of the dty, thofe capacious ciftems which reedved 
the water brought thither from Phyf-geah by an aqueduct ; a great part of which (till 
remains, and is very fumptuous. The ciftems, which are about twenty in number, 
make an area of fifty yards fquarc. The gate 1 have mentioned, is of a beautiful red- 
dilh ftonc, not inferior to marble well polifhed and fhining ; the fide pofts or pillars 
whereof are neatly moulded in pannels. An altar of pure white marble makes part 
of a neighbouring wall, ajid the fide of it in view prefents us with a well lhaped fim- 
puluin in a bold relief. The gate towards the S. £. is in the fame falhion and defign, 
though much linaller, and lies open to a bridge that was built over this part of the 
valley. This indeed was a mafterpiece in its kjnd; the gallery, and the columns of the 
arches being adorned with cornices and feftoous, ox-heads and garlands. The key- 
' Itones likewife of the arches are charged with caducei and other figures. Below the 
gallery, betwixt the two principal arches, we fee, in a bold relief, and well executed, 
the figure of a lady treading upon two elephants, with a large efcallop fhell for her 
canopy. The elephants, facing each other, twift their trunks together; and the lady, 
who appears drefled in her own hair, with a clofe-bodied garment, like the women’s 
riding habit of our times, raifes up her petticoat with her right hanch and looks fcom- 
fuliy upon the city. This group, in any other fituation, might well be fuppofed to 
have belonged to feme fountain, as fountains or fpouts of water were fometimes laid 
out in fuch ludicrous and wanton defigns. Upon a ftone, in the river below it, I tra- 
ced out the following words, CAl. IVLl 6IGNINAR1 : as in a wall, near the northern 
precipice, where we have the bafes and pedeftals of a magnificent portico, we fee this- 
tooken infeription : 

AID. in VIR. PR 

’ RVSICADE BIS 
PON riFEX - - - 
pERFEcrr. 


Below the bridge, the rummel turns to the northward, where it runs near a quaxjer 
of a mile through a rocky fubierraneous paffage, defigiiedly laid open in feveral places, 
for the greater conveniency of drawing up the water, and cleanfing the chanoel. This, 
according to all appearance, leems to be an extraordinary provifion of nature for the 
admiifion of the river, which oiherwife muft have lormed a moft extenfive lake, and 
thereby laid a great part of the neighbouring country under water, before it could have 
found its way to the fea. 

Among the ruins to the S. W. of the bridge, upon the narrow ftrip of land juft 
now deferibed, we have the greateft part of a triumphal arch, called Caffir Goulah, 
or the Cq/Ue (as they interpret it) of the Giant, confifting of three arch«, the middle- 
moft whereof, as ufual, is the moft fpacious. All the mouldings and frizes are cun- 
^fiy embellillied with the figures of flowers, battle-axes, and other ornammts. Tbe 
Corinthian pilafters, ere&ed on each fide of the grand arch, are panoriled, like 
the ^tes of the city, in a ftyle and falhion peculiar to Cirta. 

Without 
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, Without the precinas ofrthe city, under the great precipice, we meet with the 
ibllowing fepulchral infcriptions. The firil of them, which is upon a cippus,’ with the 
figure of a loaded beevf in bafTo relievo above it, and of a crab below it, makes one of 
the ftepi^ as we defceAd to the lukewarm fprings of Seedy. Meemon, a Marab- 
butt, who lies there inrerred. Beeves are ftill made ufe of ia Numidia as beads of 
burthen. ** 
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A quarter of a mile to the eaflward of ‘Seedy Meemon, the rummel falls from 
Its fubterraneous channel in a large cafeade. The highed part of the city, with the 
magnificent portico already taken notice, of, lies above it ; from whence criminals con- 
tinue to be precipitated into the river, as they ufed to be in former times *. A little 
way beyond the cafeade, is Kabat-beer-a-haal, as they call a neat tranfparent fountain, 
full of tortoifes. Several (trangc and foolifh dories of their being demons, and the 
authors of fevers and other didempers, have been related of thefe animals by J. Leo, 
and other credulous hidorians. 

Five leagues, or, according to the. Itinerary, 25 miles to the N. W, of Con- 
dandna, is /he city Meelah, the Milevum or Mileu of the ancients, built in the centre 
of a beautiful^ interchange of 'Vallies and iftountains. It is furrounded with gardens, 
and plentifully docked with fountains ; one of which, bubbling up in the centre of the 
city, is immediately received into a large fquare bafon of Roman workmanfhip. Con- 
ftantina Ls fupplied chiefly h*om this place with herbs and fruit } whofe pomegranates 
particularly are of fo large a fize, and have withal fo delicate a mixture of the tart and 
iweet, that they are in great edeem all over the kingdom. Leo and Marmol bear 
tedimony likewife to the goodnefs of the apples, in as much as they have thought fit to 
derive the very name of the city from that friiit, 

* Sw fretris uxorem ligato pondcre lapidum io Ampfaeam fluviuia Cirtenfeoi famofan 

deoerfit. ViA. Vit. I. iu s 
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Id travelling from Conftantina to the eallward, we pgtfii by Alleegah and Announah, 
at each of Which places there are large heaps of ruiois. After them we come to tlSe 
Hamam Melkouteen, i. e. //fe jilent or inchanied baths^ AtuaUifi on a low ground, fur- 
rounded with mountains. There are feveral /ountains thalj^fumilh the waipr, which 
is of an intenfe heat, and falls afterwards into the river Ze-nyti. At a fmall dillance 
from thefe hot fountains, we have others, which, upon cohi)i;.fifon, are of as intenfe a 
coldncfs ; and a little below them, fomewhat nearer the banks of the Ze-nati, there are 
the ruins of a few houfes, built perhaps for the conveniency of fuch pei fons who came 
thither for the benefit of the waters. All this country,. from Conftantiua to the Ze-nati, 
is a fruitful interchange of hills and vallies ; fome of’which are all over intcrfperl'ed and 
diverfificd with foreffs and plantations of olive trees. 

The dillrifi; of the Bookalwan, with the Aquas Tihilitanae upon it, called only at 
prefent Ilamam, or the baths, lies to the eaffward of the Hamam Mefkouteen, on the 
N. fide of the river Sciboufe. On the other fide is the diftri^l of Mownaii, the poflef- 
fion of the Beni Sala, a warlike tribe, with the ruins of Gelma or Kalma, as the Turks 
pronounce it. This undoubtedly is the Calama fo much wanted in the old geography*, 
which was fituated by St. Auftin f, in an indetermined manner only, betwixt liippo and 
Confhuitina, though nearer the former. 

Behind Mo wnah is TifFcfli, the Thevefi-', Thebes Thcbae, or Thebeftis of the 
ancieyis. This is the only city in the di/lrict of the Hcn-neifhah which has preferved 
its old name, though, at the fame time, it could not fecure its walls from the devafta- 
tions of the Arabs. It has been fituated, like the reft, in a fine plain with a little 
rivulet running by it, and lies about nineteen leagues to the E. S. E. of Conftantina. 

In the neighbourhood of 'rift'efh is the country of the Hen-neifhab, who are not only 
a powerful and warlike, but a genteel and comely tribe. To them, and their gallant 
commander, Sultan Bwoazeefe, the Algerines, in iheir late w'ars with Tunis, have been 
often indebted fgr a complete vidory, or an honourable retreat. 'iTiis gallant, though 
unfortunate prince, in the late revolutions at 'I’unis, was, by the perfidioufnefs of his 
own father-in-law, Aly Bafliaw, the prefent dey, raoft villanoufly betrayed, and inhiv- 
manly murdered. And, what is more extraordinary, his body was afterwards given to 
his drunken janizaries, to be made into cabafft and eaten ; which was accordingly done 
with great feftivity and rejoicing. 

This diftrict, the moft fruitful as vveU«s the moft extenfive of Numidia, lies betwijet 
the rivers Hameefe and Mylki-anah ; the latter the moft fouthem, the firft the moft 
northern branch of the Me-jcr-dah. There is fcarcc an acre of it, but what is watered 
by fome choice fountain or rivulet ; and there are few of thefe conveniences without 
having had fome city or village built either upon or in the neighbourhood of them ; 
which are now fo miferably defaced, that a heap of rujbbifh, without eithet*name or in- 
feription, is all that remains of them at prefent. * * 

I’o the fouthward of the Henneifhah, near the banks of the '’ielagge,*is Tipfa, or 
Tibeffa, the Tipafa of the ancients, at prefent a frontier city and gar'-ifon of the 
Algerines. This place, which enjoys a fine fituation, with fome mountains at a fmall 
diftance, ftill preferves the principal gate, feveral fragments of old walls, and other 
marks of the rank and figure it formerly obtained among the cities of Numidia. There 
is a large fubterraneous quarry in the adjacent mountains ; the fame place perhaps that 
Leo was informed had been formerly inhabited by giants. 

* Cellar. Geoer. Antiq. l.«v. c, 5. p. la*. _ ^ + Contra Literas Pctiliani, 1 . n. c, 99. 

j: Prastereo Tnebas Liber, quas iw Afiica condidit Liber pater, quse civitas nunc Thebeftis diciuir. 
Bieron. Prsef. I. xi. Comment, ad Galatas. 
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tiirhfi Hver Melaf^e runs a ISttle to the northward of Tipafa, being a continuation of 
MyOdatiahy which has its iburces at Ain Thyllah, in the wefterp confines of the 
Henneifiiah. A Kttle (utther, the Mclagge, ftill direding its coune to the N. lil. 
affumes the name of Serrai, and is the eaftem boundary of thS kingdom. This, whfen 
jcmed a little further wto t^e Sugerafs,. which comes from Millah. Hameefc and Tiifelh', 
to the Weftward, affumef the name of Mejerdah, the ancient Bagradas, which will be 
fijrther taken notice of hereafter. 

Near the weftem banks of the Serratt, ten leagues from Tiffelh, is Collah, Gellah, 
orGellah ad Snaan, a confiderdblc village, built upon a high pointed mountain with 
only one narrow road leading up to it. Thiii place, which is only to be conquered by 
hunger or furprife, is a convenient fanftuary for the rebels and villains both of this and 
the neighbouring kingdom, where they are hofpitably entertained, till their friends 
have either procured their pardons, or compounded for their crimes. 

So much then for the more remarkable places and inhabitants of the Tell That part 
of the Sahara, which lies behind this province, has, exclufive of the diftant city of Wurg- 
kh, and the village Engoufah, the two confiderable diftrids of Zaab and Wadreag; 
with their refpeOivc numerous villages. ITiefe, a collodion of dirty hovels, are all 
built in the fame manner, with mud walls, and rafters of palm trees; expreflive pro- 
bably of Hazazen-Tamar, (2 Chron. xx. c.) or I’liguria in pa'.meto fita, as Bochart 
(Hieroz. p. i. 1 . ii. c. 52.) explains that name. And as the inhabitants likewife are all 
of them alike occupied in cultivating the date tree, few of them will require a particular 
ddcription. 

The diflrid then of Zaab, the Zebe or Zabe * of the ancients, (once a part of the 
Mauritania SitifenfiS, as it was always of Gaetulia) is a narrow tr.'ct of land, lying 
immediately under the mounttuns of Atlas, and has its villages, with few intermilfions 
or vacant fpaces betwixt them, reaching from tire meridian of Mef-feeleh to that of Con- 
ftantina. Of thefe, Doufan, Ibodah, Seedy Occ’ba, Bilcara, and* Oumilhennab, 
receive their rivulets from the Tell ; but the fountains and rivulets which refrefli the 
othep, rife within the Sahara, or elfe they ooze immediately from the fouthem and 
adjacent fkirts of Mount Atlas. I’he \yed Adje-dee or Jiddee, i. e. The river of the 
Kid, receives rhefe feveral Itreams, and riinnirtg afterwards towards the S. E. lofcs 
itfelf in the Mol-gigg, an extenfive trad of the Sahara, of the fame faline and abforbent 
quality with th(.‘ Shott, that has been already deferibed. This river fhould be the 
Garrar or Jired of Abulfeda f ; and, as there is no other noted ftream on this fide the 
Niger, it may be the fame likewife with Ptolemy’s Gir J, though placed by him among 
the Garamantes, who, according to all the geographical circumilances relating to 
them, muft have been fituated a great way further to the E. or S. E. 

Bifcara, the capita of Zaab, is the refidence of a Turkiih garrifon, who have here a 
fmall caftle, built lately by Hafian, the munificent bey of Conftantina. The chief 
ftrength and defence of it lies in fix fmall pieces of ordnance, with a few unwieldy 
mulkets, that arc mounted likewife upon carriages. 

The village of Seedy Occuba, or Occ’ba as the Arabs contrad it, is famous for the 
toiitb of the Arabian general of that name, and for that of Seedy Lafcar, its tutelar 

Zaie, regio fnpra {». e. ad anilrum) montem Anraliiifn, ad Mauritaniam pminentem, Sit'^lnn metro- 
polim habeas. Procop. de Bell. Vand. 1 . xi. c. 20. 

f AI Zeb eft tcrriiorium magnum, ct fluviua Garrar a. Jirad in regioue' A 1 Megreb, cujus-long. 30. 3 ®* 
lat. 3130. Abulf. 

t 0 rue o iffiAtyiWsw to, te Ovaeif/etyM o«{ kou tm AwfotlVtt tw TcceiutiuntKWt n 4 ntTHwiir wmuos wex** ***** 

dim ftoifu; fiff, Ptol. Geogr. 1 , iv. c. 6. ,, 

t4 lamt. 
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faint. It is a common report, that the tower adjoininjl^ to the of See^y 

Occ*ba, will vety fenfibly, tremble upon calling out, TIZZA bil ras S^y Cicc’ba, L e. 
Shake for the bead of^ Seedy Occuba. An effeft fomething like this is produced ii) a 
tower at Rheimes in France, and with the like niccnefs in its frame or eqailibre, ^ 
ringing one of the bells ; the conftituent parts of the fabric Jseing perhaps fo pardcu* * § 
lariy and hannonioully put together, as to in concert atil at unifons with fticli 
founds. Pliny likewife relates Ibmcthing of the fame nature, i. ii. c. 96. ** Juxta Harpaj^ 
oppidum Afix cautes flat horrenda, uno digito mobilis ; eadem, fi toto corpora impel* 
latur, refiftens.” There is likewife near the Land’s End, in Cornwall, a high rock called 
the Logging Stone, of the like moveable quality. 

The Roman mafonry may be traced nut all over this province ; and at Bantcufe, 
one of the fouthern villages, there were lately dug up feveral ftone coffins. It is very 
much to the honour of the Romans to find how careful they have been, where thefe 
rivulets ran through a loofe and oofy foil, to fupport their banks with walls of hewn 
ftone, and to pave their beds with pebbles. 

The eating the flefh of dogs, for which the Carthaginians were formerly remark- 
able*, and from whence the Canarii might rather receive their name, than from their 
feeding promifeuoufly with dogs upon the carcafes of wild beafts, according to Plinyt* 
continues in practice to this day among the inhabitants of Zaab. 

Wad-reag is another collection of villages, like thofe of Zaab. They are reckoned 
to be twenty-five in number, ranged in a N. £. and S. W. direction; the capital of 
which is Tuggurt, built upon a plain, without any river running by it. For the 
villages ofW adrcag arc fupplied,* in a particular manner, with water. They have, 
properly fpeaking, neither fountains nor rivulets ; but by digging wells to the depth 
of a hundred, and fometimes two hundred fathoms, they never want a plentiful ftream. 
In order therefore to obtain it, they dig through different layers of fand and gravel, till 
they come to a fleaky ftone, like Hate, which is known to lie immediately above the Bahar 
taht el Erd, or the Sea below Ground^ as they call the abyfs. This is eafily broken through ; 
and the flux of water which follows the ftroke, rifes generally fo fuddenly, and in fuch 
abundance that the perfon let down for this purpofe has fometimes, though hiifed 
up with the greaieft dexterity, been overtaken and fuffocated by it. 

Thirty leagues to the l>. W. of Tuggurt is Engoufah, the only village of many in 
this fituation, which fubfifted in the time of Leo. After Engoufali, at five lewues 
diftance to the weftward, is the noted and populous city of Wurglah, the moft diftant 
community on this fide the Niger. Thefe feveral cities and villages, which togedier 
W'ith thofe of Figig and of Beni Mezaab, are very juftly compared by the ancles § 
to fo many fruitful and verdant fpois or iflands, in die vaft expanfe of a large defert, 
might formerly belong to, and make up the greateft part of tl^e counfty of the IVfe- 
lanogxtulians. For, after Gactulia, Ptolemy reckons up the nations th' were fituated 


* Juft. Hia l.xix.c.i. _ + Plin. l.v. c.l. 

f. Of tbe like guftiing, rifing, or afeending nature, might poifibly have l>rcn the Beer or weU, 
Numb.xxi. 17 . “ which the elders digged, and the people cut” or hewed (HIID) tock, 

*' by the direftlon of the law giver,” (DnJVtPD^l) May it not rather be rendered, 

tp'uh thtir united appkuje, or elappins oj lands, as fig'dlie* the Chaldee > For the digging or cutting 

a well with Haves, as it is in all veriions except ihc 70 ., feeins to be very incongruous and abfurd. But 
iny learned friend. Dr Hunt, fupplies me with another interpretation of this difficult text, wherein ppni33» 
which we render fy the dtreition of the law-giver, may be exprefled by deferiiing or marking out the hgure or 
falhion of tbe well DrWVtS'*D 3 thnrfavet. 

§ Vid, Strab. Geogr. 1. ii. p. 19 s. Ep «' (mxvk At?t»i vajjMXu, &c. Dionys. Perieg. 1. clxxxi. IbE^MXia 

tie. 
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tt to the;^<>uthward ; among which, the Melanogstuli and Garamantes, were 
im chiefeft. nations certainly extended themfelves behind the grcatefl part of 

t ha* country, which belongs at prefent to the regencies of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly ; 
tar, from the meridian of Siga, near Tlemfan, to the Cyrenaica, 35° further to the E. 
A^ as, inclufive of tl^ <Bedowen Arabs, there are no other nations in this direc^n 
befides the Figigians, the Beni Mezzab, the inhabitants of Wadreag and Wurglah to 
the weft ; and thofe of Geddemz, Fezzan, and Oujclah to the eaft ; it is very probable 
that the Melanogstuli muft have been the predeceflbrs of thefc weftem Libyans, as 
the others to the eaft were, W the fame reafon, the fucceflbrs of the Garamantes. 
This Teems to be a very clear and full account of the (ituation of thofe diftant com<t 
munities. To much enquired after by Cellarius, and other later geographers, which 
likewife may have been too haftily charged with inaccuracies and contradidions in 
the Univerfal Uijloryt vol. xvii. 


PART. 11 . 

GEOGRArilY Ol- THE KINGDOM Ol IGNIS. 

e 

CHAP. L— Of the Kingdom of Tunis in general. 

s 

'■[■’HE kingdom of Tunis is bounded to the N. ami K. with the Mediterranean Sea, 
to the W. with the kingdom of Algiers, and to the S. with that of Tripoly. It 
is from the illand Jerba, in N. lat. 33°. 30'* to Cape Serra in N. lat. 37“. 12'. 220 miles 
in breadth, and 170 miles only in length. Sbekkah, the moft advanced city of this 
kingdom to the W. lying in 8®. and Clybea, the fartheft to the E. in 11®. 20'. E. long, 
from London. 

Of the modem geographers, Luyts *, by 'giving this kingdom 3°. of long, and 
4*. of lat. feems to have been the bell acquainted with the extent of it. For Sanfon, 
in 'placing Cape Bon in N. lat. 34®. 1 5'. and Capes as he calls Gabs, in N. lat. 30'. 
fttuates it more than 3®. too far to the fouth. Moll indeed brings it a few minutes 
too fax to the N. but extends it to the S. beyond the parallel of i'ripoly ; as Delifle has 
likewife done in his royal map (as he calls it) of Africa. Whereas a remarkable 
chain of mountains, called the Jib'beleah, in the fame parallel with the illand Jerba, 
is the boundary betwixt this kingdom and that of Tripoly. 

If we attend to the ancient geographv, we fhall find the like errors and difagree- « 
ments that have been taken notice of in the kingdom of Algiers. For Ptolemy, 
(befides his pofitiun of Carthage, and fo refpeftively of other places, 4” too far to 
the S.) makes the latitudinal diftance betwixt the promontory of Apollo, i. e. Cape 
Zibeeb, and the ifland Meiiinx, i. e. Jerba f, to be no more than i”. 55'. inftead of 3®. 
as I find it. "The Itinerary alfo, though in many cafes a much better condudtor than 
Ptolemy, yet, as Rkciolius | ha.s already obferved, he may well be charged with 
fruits and contradictions, proper notice whereof will be taken in ' their reTp^ftive 
places. Pliny § too, by putting the greateft part of thefe cities in an alphabetical 
order, very little inftruCls us. Even in the enumeration of the maritime towns of 
Bizacium (j, where he feems to follow fome method, yet, by placing Leptis before, 

f Id Ibid. 1 Gcoer. l,Mi.«.io. 

II Id. Ibid. 


• Ptolem. Geograph. Lw. cap. 3. 
^ Lib.v.c.4. 
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kc. to the northward of Adrumetum and Rufpina, he inUnuates" llieTeby, that f^e 
latter was lituated at a grater diftance from the idfer ^rtis, contrary to what appears 
from Hirtius and others. The fame author, likewife, in making the province of Bi- 
zacium 250 miles only in compafs *, falls vaftly ftiort of what it is found to be by 
obfervation. For if we bound Bizacium to the N. and 3.<Awith the parallels of Ad- 
rumetum and Tacape, and to the W. with Sufetula, one of the weftern cities of it, yve 
fhali have a circuit of at lead 500 Roman miles, i. e. twice the number which are laid 
down by that author. 

It may be farther obferved, that this kingdom is not divided into provinces, and 
governed by provincial beys or viceroys, like that of Algiers, but the whole is under 
tlic immediate infpedion of the bey himfelf, who colle£ls the tribute in perfon. For 
which purpofe he vifits, with a flying camp, once every year, the principal parts of it ; 
traveiTing, in the fummer fcafon, the fertile country in the neighbourhood of Keff and 
Baijah, and in the winter, the fevcral diflrids betwixt Kairvvain and the Jereed. And 
as thele two circuits very nearly correfpond with the Ri;gio Zeugitana, or Zeugitania, 
as I fhal! call it, and the Bizacium of the ancients, 1 fliall deferibe this kingdom under 
thofc divilions. The Zeugitania therefore, or the fummer circuit, will take in that 
portion of it which lies to the northward of the parallel of the gulf of Hamam-et, as 
Bizacium, oiherwife called the country of the Libyphccnices t, will contain the other 
part which lies beyond it to the fouiliward. 


CHAP. II. — Of i he Sea Coq/l of the Zeugitania^ or the Summer Circuit, 

THE fummer circuit, therefore, as it is bounded by the river Zain, or Tufea, will 
anfwer to the Regio Carthaginienfium of Strabo J ; to ihe Regio Zeugitana and the 
Africa Propria of Pliny, Soliuus §, &c. ; to the eaftcra part of the Africa of P. Mela 
and Ptolemy || j <0 the Provincia Proconfularis of the Notitia ; to the Provincia Vetus 
of the old hilU)rians^ ; and to the Zeugis of iEthicus **. It is much better inhabited, 
particularly the Frigeahft, as they ftill call ihofe parts of it which lie near KeflF anif 
Baijah, than any portion of the neighbouring kingdom of the like bignefs, having a 
greater numb- r of cities, villages, and dovvars; w here there is likewife a greater ap- 
pearance ol affluence, profperity, content, and chcerfulnefs, owing, no doubt, to few'er 
inftancc's of feverity and oppreffion in the government. Such was the happy condition 
of this country, under Haflan ben Aly, A. D. 1727; but fiuce that time, after that 
worthy prince was cruelly murdered by his nephew Aly Bafliaw, all things continue 
in the greateft confufion, nothing heard of but the molt flagrant inftances of tyranny, 
oppreffion, and barbarity. , 

Leaving, therefore, the ifland of Tabarca, live leagues to the 3 . W. we go round, 
or double (in (he mariner’s phrafe) Cape Negro, wiiere th ■ French Afriv..yi company 
have a fettlement. The high pointed rocky Iflaud lalta, the Galaia of the ancieu^, 
lies a few leagues to the N. W. after which we arrive at Cape Serra, the moft ad- 
vanced part of Africa to the N. half way from this cape to the white pro- 

montory, we pafs by three low flattiffi iflands, called the Frati, or Brothers^ tymg not 
far from the continent. » 

• Lib V. 0 4. t Strab. Gi-ogr, l.xvii. p.iiQi. Strab. Gcogr. l.ii. 

^ Plin. Iv. C.4. Sol. Polyhift . c. 1 7 Cofoiog. p.03. || Cap.7. 

^ Oion Hid. Roman l.aliii p.245. ed. _ •* Cotmogr. 

ft Frigeah, a corruption doubtlefa of the ancient name iifrua, 
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•«The White Prohionto^, or Cape Blanco, or, which is {till the fame, as it is called 
hy the iphabatants, Ras el Ahead, is of a white chalky fubftanpe ; upon which account, 
it may be well taken, not only*!for the Promontorium Candidum of Pliny, but like- 
wife for the Promontorium Pulchrum of Livy, where Scipio land^ in his firfl African 
eapeditbn *. That this wqs the Promontorium Candidum, befides the colour it, 
and die tradition of the fame name to this day, we have this further to urge, that 
Hippo Diarrhytus, according to the defcriptions of Mela f and Pliny lies in the very 
gulf which is formed by this cape and that of Apollo §. If then we may, particularly 
NUth regard to this point in difpute, take pulchrum and candidum for fynonymous 
terms, we want no further proof that this was alfo the Promontorium Pulchrum. 

Befides, Livy || informs us, that when Scipio was in fight of the Promontory of 
Mercury, or Cape Bon, as it is now called, he did not think fit to diredl his courle 
thither ; but the fame wind (an eafterly one, we may fuppofe, from the hazy quality 
of it) continuing, he ordered that fome convenient place for landing fhould be pitched 
i^a \jnfra'\ below it, i. c. as we may conjefturc, to the weffward. But there being 
no other promontories, befides thofe of Apollo and the Candidum in this direction,- 
the Promontorium Pulchrum and Candidum mufl confequently be the fame. 

Xylander indeed, as he is quoted by Sir Walter Rawleigh, p. 963. fuppofes the 
place where Scijno landed to have been at Cape Bon ; but as this, without queflion, 
is the Promontory of Mercury, fo it could by no means be the place. Livy alfo ac- 
quaints us, as has been already obferved, that Scipio did not land there, but at fome 
other place below it. Now, as infra cannot be fuppofed to imply a fouthem diredion, 
as well from the difficulty that Scipio would thereby have had in landing upon the 
eadem fhore of Africa, as for the neceffity there would have been afterwards of 
pafling by Tunis and Carthi^e, in his intended journey towards Utica, too daring an 
enterprife certainly at that time ; fo there are not wanting authorities for rendering 
iifra, as 1 have done, to the weftward. Thus the courle of failing fiom the ftraits,of 
Gibraltar to the Levant, is ftill called goinp; up the Mediterranean Sea ; as, in returning 
^om thence to Gibraltar, we are faid to fail dnvn it. Virgil likewife, in placing Italy 
betwixt the Adriatic Sea, to the caft, and the 'ryrrhene to the weft, makes ufe of infra ^ 
in the fame fenfe with Livy, viz. to denote a pofuion to the weftward. The Promon- 
torium Pulchrum therefore, a.s I have fuppofed, muft be the fame with the Candidum, 
or White Promontory^ as it is univerfally called to this day. 

Eight miles to tne fouthward of this cape, at the bottom of a large gulf, is the city 
Bizerta, pleafautly liruated upon a canal, betwixt an extenfive lake and the fea. It 
n about a mile in circuit, defended by feveral caftles and batteries, the principal of 
which are towards the fea. Bizerta is a corrup'ion of the Hippo Diarrhytus or Zaritus 
of the ancients ; though the prefent inhabitants derive it from their own language, and 
afDrm it to be the fame with Benfhertd, i. e. the offspring of a canal or rivulet, i’hough 
tjus etymology cannot be received, yet it is mgenious enough, as it in fome meafure 
falls in with the meaning of the Diarrhytus of the Greeks, and with the Aquanim 
Irrigua, as that appellation feems to have been tranflatcd by Pliny. 

• T. i.iv. l. x*ix. c. 27. + P. Melse Orb. defer. 1. i. c. 7. ^h’n. L r, c. 4. 

§ Apollo, or Zibtreb, ao it is now called. || Ut fupra. 

An mare, quod fipra, meinorem ; quodque alluil infra f Virg. Georg, ii. v. 158* 

i.e. ad partem fuperiorero, hoc eft, orientein *erfus ad Venetias. Infra, i. e. a parte inferiop^ 
hoc eft, mare Tyrrlienum, qaod Inferum vocaut, occidciititin verlus. Vid. B. Afcenfii ct Dpnati anno*, 
io locum ' _ 

For 
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For the lake uj^n which Bizerta is fituated, has an bpen cotniistififcation with thh 
fea $ and, according to an obfervation of the youngs Pliny * * * § , is’irfthfef ccHtHnnally 
receiving a brifk flream from the fea, or elfe difcharging one into it. In the hottra* 
feafons, nay, fometiAes when the weather is calm and temperate in winter, the fame 
phenomenon that has been taken notice t of betwixt the ^Atlantic Ocean, add the 
Mediterranean Sea, is to be obferved betwixt the latter fea and this lake ; what the 
lake lofes at thefe times in vapour, being proportionably fupplied from the fea, which 
then runs very brilkly into the lake to make up the equilibrium. The like happens 
when the winds are northerly, whereby a great quantity of water is ufually accumu- 
lated upon the fouthern coaft of thefe fcas. But when the winds are from the fouth- 
ward, whereby the water is blown away from this coaft, or when any confiderable 
rains have fallen in the adjacent parts, whereby it receives a greater fupply of water 
than Ls expended in vapour, then the contrary happens, and the lake empties itfelf into 
the fea. 

I’he channel of communication betwixt the lake and the fea, is the port of Hippo 
Diarrhytus, which ftill receives fmall veffels ; though it muft have been formerly the 
fafeft, as well as the moft beautiful havtm of this part of Africa. There are ftill 
remaining the traces of a large pier that was carried out into the fea, to break off the 
N. F. winds, the want whereof, together with tlie great averfion of the Turks to 
repaii* it, w'ill in a Ihort time make this haven ufelcfs, w'^hich, in any other country, 
would be ineftimable. , 

Scylax, in his del'cription of this city, calls it only Hippo, though at the fame time 
he takes notice of the lake upon which it was fituatecl. Diodorus, J relates the fame, 
but gives the name Hippouacra to it, in regard perhaps to the neighbouring promon- 
tory. By the direction of Scipio’s marches, from the Promontorium Pulchrum to 
Utica, there is room likewife to conjecture, that this fhould be the rich anonymous 
town which is iflentioned by Livy §. And indeed, provided the Turks were proper 
encouragers of. trade and induftry, no place certainly could lay a better claim to that 
title than Bizerta ; in as much as, befides filh and fruit of all kinds, it abounds tvirh 
com, pulfc, oil, cotton, and a varirty of otlK’r valuable produftions. 

The gulf of Bizerta, the Sinus Hipponenfis of the ancients, is a beautiful fandy 
inlet, near four leagues in breadth. The bottom of it, being low, gives us a delightful 
profpe£t through variety of groves and plantations of olive trees, a great way into the 
country. But, to the eaftward, the eye is bounded by a high rocky fliorc, which 
reaches as far as Cape Zibeeb ; a place fo called, from the great quantity of Zibeeb, 
or raijins that are made upon it. The eaftern, extremity of this cape, is remarkable 
for the whitenefs of its cliffs, and for having the Pil-loe^ as thefe people eall a high- 
pointed rock, in the fhape of their favourite dilh uf that name, wnich is placed below 
it. Betwixt this and the White Promontory, are fome Ipw flat iflaads, called the Cant 
or Dogs, which were the Dracontia of the ancients, and ought to be carefully avoided 
by the mariners. 

* £11 in Africa Hipponenfis colonia, mari proxima : adjaert ci iiavigabile ftajiriiunQ, cx quo in modum 
fluminis aeltuarium cmergit, quod, vice alterna, prout aiftus aut repreflit aut impulfit, nunc infertur mari, 
nunc redditur ftagnu. Plin. £p. xxxiii. 1. ad Caiiiniiini. 

t Vid. Phil. Tranf. No. 1^9* p. 30^-. Lowth. AbrrJg. vol. ii, p. 108. 

X ErgetwrAvtriy ( Agalhoclcs) W* rov'lvwy (pvcriKflu^ t»j vot^XKUfxtm Diod* 

Sic. 1. XX. 

§ Scipio (expofitis apud Promontorium pulchrum copiis) non agios modo circa vaftavit, fed ui^bem 
'Ctiam proximam Afrorum fatis opulentam cepit. Ltv. 1. xxix* 28. 

Cap» 
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** Gape Ztbeeb, (he Promontorium Apo11in?s of the ancienrs, makes the weftern point 
(aiGape Bon Ras>addar, the Promontorium Mercurii,.at eleven leagues (Hftafice, 
does the eallmi) of th % alter of Zeugitania, as Pliny ftyles it, or the gulf of 
TuniS) according to the prefent name. Zowamoorc, the Ziit'lbra of our fea ctiarts, 
and the j^gimuras of tht' ancients, lies betwhct thefe promontories, but nearer the 
latter, in the very mouth of the gulf* ; which, being remarkable for the great depth* 
as well as breadth of it, might very juftly be named by Virgil t, fccelfus longus, a long 
reeefs. The ifland Gamelora is a little way from Cape Zibceb to the call ; and four 
miles to the weftward, within the cape, is Porto Farina, called by the inhabitants, 
from an ancient fait work hard by it. Gar el Mailah, i. e. the cave of fait. This place, 
as well as Bizerta, has been miftaken by feveral geographers and hiftorians | for 
Utica ^ whereas, it feems to be the very port § whither the Carthaginian fleet retired,' 
the night before they engaged with Scipio, near Utica. Livy tells us, that the Africans 
called it Rufeinona ||, a word doubtlefs of Phcenician extraction; and, as the firfl part 
of it, Rur or /.e. the cape, well anfwers to the fituation, fo the latter {annona) 
may, I prefume, be of the like import with the prefent name, and denoting the greRt 
quantity of com and provifions that were (hipped off, as they continue to be, from this 
place. This port, efpecially the Cothon., or inward part of it, is fafe in all accidents of 
weather, and opens into a large navigable pond, formed by the Me-jerdah, which at 
prefent difeharges itfeif thnjugh it, in its way to the fea. • 

The Me-jerda, the Bagrada or Bagradas, or Brada, fo famous in hiftory, is equal 
to the Ifis united with the Cherwell. It continues winding, during its whole courfe, 
through a rich and fertile country ; and becomes thereby fo well faturated with foil**, 
that it is of the fame complexion with the Nile, and has the fame property likewife of 
making encroachments upon the fea. And to this we may attribute, not qnly the many 
changes and alterations which appear to have been made, at one time or other, in the 
channel of it ; but likewife that an open creek of the fea, into which the Me-jerdab, 
no longer than a century ago, difeharged itfeif, is now circumferibed by the mud, and 
*beoome a large navigable pond, the anti-harbour, as we may call it, to Port Farina. 

That the Me-jerdah, in the time of Scipio, lay betwixt Carthage and the Calba 
Comeliana, and not where we find it at prefent, appears as well from the circumilance 
of landing the ambaffadors ft, after they departed for Carthage, at the river Bagrada, 
the neared place, we may fuppofe, for that pui^ofe, as from Curio’s leaving Rehi* 


* Liv. 1 . XXX. { 24. t Virg. ^n. lib.i. 163. 

UtSca^ hodie Farinse Portus. Tiiuan. L viu p. 605 

§ Claflis Curthagiiiienris Tub occafum folia fegn! navigatione in portum (Rufeinonam Afri vocant) claflein. 
appulere. Li.* L xxx.io promontorium Annona? vcl ut Annona forfan 

nificct. Vid Buxt. Ltx. Rab. 

“ II Id. m fnpia. % Strabo, 1 . xvii. p, 1189 P. Mela. 1 . !. c. 7. Pliii. 1 . v. c. 4* 

** Bochart deduceth the name from a pond. Vid. 1 . i. c. 24. agreeably to the deferiptidn 

of the poet : 

Turbidiis arcntCB lento pede fulcat arenas 
BagraJof non ullo Libycis in hnibus amne 
Vidus Hmufas extenderc latius undas, 

* Yx JlagnanU wdo patulos involvcre campos. SiL It. 1 . vL 140. / \ 


tt petierunt a magiftratibus, ut naves mitterent, quae fe prbfequerciiter. Datae triremcsdiiaP 

m ad Bagradam flumen pervenifTent, unde Romana caltra coufpiciebantur, Cartbaginem redMi^« 


cum ao mgi 
Liv. 1 . XXX 25 


Btdui iter progrelTus (Curio, fc. ex Aquilaria) adiliimcn Bagradam perveiiit: ibi C. Camnlum 
lum iegatum cum. legiontbus relinquit : ipie cum cquatatu antecedit ad cailra explofajj^l 


Cass, de dr. I. ii. 24. 
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lus at fibe &ine river, vrhilft he himfelf b latd '0 have advanced; ftither to view the 
Caftra Gomeliana. Agreeably to thefe accounts, Ptolemy plac^ lie mwth f>f h; lo' 
only to the weftward of Carthage ; a fitutubn which falls In with ; die fanSuary of 
See^y Ammer BucHewah, where there is' the andent bed of a river, wi^ a large 
mountain (perhaps one of thofe taken notice of by Polybiys/) that ends in a .paec^ice 
above it. And it may be farther obferved, that in travelling from this fan^uary to 
Gellah, we fee the interjacent plains difperfed all over with pine apples, tranks of 
trees, and other tokens of large inundations. Belidcs the ancient channel juflt now 
mentioned, we pafs over others, which, to all app&arance, mult have been, at caie 
time or other, either the natural or the occadonal Beds of this river. For as the whole 
extent of the fea Ihore, from Carthage to Port Farina, is very little higher than the 
ordinary level of the fea, and thereby lies expofed to the ravages of the E. and N.' E, 
winds, it is poilible that the mouth of the Me-jerdah, as well as of other rivers in the 
like fituation, might from time to time be (topped up; as we find indeed it aftually 
was, in the lime of Polybius f. Bt:ing therefore forced, under fuch circumftances,' to 
find out o!!e new chuuncl after another, as each of them in its turn was filled up, or 
the communication with it cut off, the Me>jcrdah, I fay, might at lad gradually retire 
under cape Zibeeb, where thofe winds could give it no difturbance. Yet, even in the 
prefent fituation, there is room enough to apprehend, that in a few years the channel 
will return again to the fouthward. P’or the navigable pond which I have mentioned, 
continues to be every day more and more choaked up with mud and (lime ; whilfi; the 
mouth, or bar^ in the mariner’s ftile, of the river, which, till of late, admitted veifels 
of the greateft burthen, is now too (hallow to receive one of tlieir fmall cruifers, unlefs 
it be difeharged of its lumber and ballad. ’ 

Such revolutions having happened to the Bagrada, the fiimous city U tica, which 
we learn J was fituated to the northward of it, is now to be inquired after to the fouth> 
ward, as will appear from the following confiderations. For, laying afide the authority 
of Ptolemy, who very erroneoufly pl&ces it 20' to the eadward, indead of fo many 
nearly, as it ihould be, to the wedward of the Promontorium Apollinis, let us examine 
the other geographical and hidorical circumi};ances that are left us of this place. 

As then all of them agree that Utica was a maritime city, fituated betwixt Carthage 
and the Promontory of Apollo, we are to fearch for it upon the intezjacent fea coad. 
But here are no ruins at all to be met with in this fituation ; there is no eminence §, 
under which Utica is faid to have been built ; there is no promontory ||, which lay at a 
finall didance to the E. or N. E. and formed the harbour. On the contrary, the whole 
extent of the fea fhore, from Carthage to thp Me-jerdah, lies in a femicircular form, 

'i and the land, for fome miles behind it, very fmooth and level. Utica therefore cannot 
be found upon the fea coad, according to the prefenf (hape and fadiion of it, by any of 
thofe tokens and chara£tcri{Ucs that are left us of it by the ancient'^ 

But upon the fuppofition that the ground, to the breadth of three or four miles from 
the fea more, Ihould appear to be an acquifition to the continent, occafioned as above 

* Polybt Hiftv 1 . !• 7 ^* t Id, Ibid* 

Vid. Scylac Perijpl.p. 46, Slrab. 1 . xvu. p, 1 188. Pl!n*Lv, c. 4. 

' ^ Imminente prope iplis moenibus (Uiua) tuinulo. IJy- 1. xxix. § jy* 

II Scipio caftra hyberna in promontorio, quod tenui ju);o continenti adhKrena in aliquantum maria 
ipatium extendltuo communit. Id. ibid. Id autem ComeKana) eft dircAum» emineiia m 

Wrr, utraque ex parte prseruptum atqiie afperum ; fed paullo tameo leniore fafligio ab ea parte qu« ad 
Gh^itm y^jpt0 Abeft direfio itinere ab [/dca, paallo amplina paffuum mille : fed hoc itinere eft foai» qoo 
hiA lafrjueif locus rejlagnat$ quern fi quis vitare voluerit# ti millium circuitu in oppidum 

■ VOJUeXY.’ ^ by 
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Uy the eafterly winds, and the copimw nddidon of mud that is left at -every mundatioa 
by the Me>jerdah^ if this river, by frequently (hifting its channel, took at laft the 
advantage of the lake *‘that lay betwixt Utica and the Cailra Comeliana, and forced 
itfelf, by that way, into the fea ; then we may very juftly fix Udla at a place called at 
prefent Boofhatter, whc!f,,beiides the eminence taken notice of by Livy, we have a- 
great variety of old walls, a large aqueduft, dftemS to receive the water and other 
traces of buildings of great extent and magnificence. Thefe ruins lie about 27 Roman 
miles from Carmage, as the diftance is recorded in the Itinerary } and behind them, 
towards the S. W. we are entertained \rith a view of the lai^c fields f, which the 
Romans have made famous by their military exploits. Utica, therefore, or, as 
Bochart writes, the old nameNp^flV, <^ticay L e. the ancient city, may in all probability 
be fixed at thefe ruins. 

Two leagues to the £. of Boo-fhatter, is Gellah, the mofl northern and rugged part 
of that remarkable promontory, where P. Cornelius Scipio may be fuppofed to have 
fixed his winter quarters, called from thence the Caflra Cornelia, or Comeliana 
The whole is a narrow neck of land, near two furlongs in breadth, and continuing 
from one end of it to the other, in a moderate elevation, makes, with the hill that hangs 
over BoO'fhatter, a mofl beautiful landfcapc, in the figure or fafhion of a theatre, wit^ 
the Me-jerdah winding itfelf through the midfl of it. The Romans very brobably ex- 
tended their encampments all over this promontory, which is more than a league in 
length ; infomuch, that when Caefar acquaints us, that the Caflra Comeliana were only 
at a mile’s diftance from Utica, he might regard that part only of their encampments 
which lay the neareft to the city. At prefent, the Me-jerdah runs below the S. W. ex- 
tremity of this neck* of land, as Gellah makes the N. E. and at a little diftance from it, 
on the other fide, though feven miles from the fea, are the ruins, as they have been de- 
feribed, of Boo-fhatter, or Utica, hitherto wanted in the old geography. 

Neither has Carthage §, the next place to be taken notice of, much better fupported, 
Itfelf againft the united encroachments of the N. E. winds, and the Me-jerdah which 
llqvc.like\\ife Hopped up its ancient harbour, and made it almoft as far diftant from the 
fea as Utica. However, the place itfelf i);ill continues to be called El Merfi, i. e. tbe 
fort, lying to the N. and N. W. and forms, with the lake of Tunis, this peninfula upon 
which Carthage was built. But, upon the other fide of the peninfula, towards the 
Carthage has been a lofer to the fea ; in as much as in that direftion, for the ipaoe 
nearly of three furlongs in length, and half a furlong or more in breadth, it lies entirdy 
underwater. A little to the northward of thefe ruins, but to the S.^E. of El Merfi^ 
arc the traces of a Cothon, fcarce a hundred yards fquare. This was probably the new 
port II, whicl^ the Carthaginians built, after Scipio had blocked up the old •, it might 
be the fame hkewife that, in the dme of Procopius, was called the Mandracium 

Carthage, was built upon three hiib or eminences, inferior indeed to thofe upoB 
which its rival city Rome was ere&cd. Upon that which overlooks the S. £. fhore^ 

* Vid. not. ult. f Magni cairpi. Liv. 1 . xxx. 8. 

1. liiJc petit tumulos, exefafque undique rupes 
Aiitsei, que regiia vocat non vana vetuilaa, &c. 

Sod inajora dedit cognomina collibos iftis 

Si ipio Xjuc. de Sell. Civ. 1 . iv. 

S WUln civiiMnova. E*c pag. 24. D. tinde « ct 8 permutatis, quod Sici 

propriuoi ell, qt notat Saimaa, in Solinum, p.322. ^ 

li Cartliagmfmiea, portu novo, (quia vetua a Scipione erat obftrnaos fado, Be. Ur. Ep* wB 
q[ Frocop. t i. c. to. • « > 

there 
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there is the sfta i>f ft fpatBbus room, with ones hard l 3 Qr.«i 4 fpft^ pf whkh 

have 4elEe4ji?t^ pAvement$, though ndther the nor the -^are 

vrolthy of ournotice. The Byrfa *’ probably had this lituation. , ^ ^ 4 ?* ' '>if : 

. ISv^wing adong tM fea (hore, the common fewers arc frequently <^co>vered 
bdi^ urell built and cemented together, length of time h^^^^ot been 'able t^ 

The ciftems are other llrudureSi %hich have very little fufibred } for befides^^ofr ||)> » 
pertaining to particular houfes, which are very numerous, there were two fets theni 
belonging to the public ; the greater whereof, which was the grand refervoir fbr the 
frmous aqueducl, (a great part whereof is ftill Handing), lay near the weilern w^l of 
the city, and confifted of more than twenty contiguous cifrems, each ofrthem at leafr.^ji 
hundred feet long, and thirty broad. The lelTcr is in a higher fituation, near the Co- 
thon and the Byrfa ; being contrived to colleft the rain-water which fell as well upon the 
top of it as upon fome adjacent pavements made for that purpofe. This refervoir 
might be repaired with little cxpence; the fmall earthen pipes, through which^ the 
rain-water was condufted from the roof,^ wanting only to be cleanled and opened^ 

Belidcs thefe, there are no other rok^s left us of the grandeur and magnificence of 
this famous place. We meet with no triumphal arches, or fumptuous pieces of afichi^. 
tefture ; here arc no granatc pillars, or curious entablatures, but the broken walls ^nd* 
firudtures that remain are either built in the Gothic talle, or according to that of the 
later *inhabitants. The following lines very jufily deferibe the prefent condition of 
Carthage ; , 


Qjja ilcvWac Carlliaginis arces 

Procubiicre, jaccntqne, jiifaullu in lutore, 

Everfse ; quanium Ilia metua, quantuix) Ilia laboium. 

Orbd dcilll Infiiltans Latio et Laurentibus arvitt ; 

Nunc pallim^ vix relKquias, vjx nomina fervansv 
Obrultur^ propriis non agnofeenda rululb, 5cc. 

Solatia fall 

Carthago Mariufque tuUt, pariterque jactTilea 

Ignovcre Deis. Lutnn^ de BelL Civ.l. iL 91. 

Giace Paha Carthago, t a pena I 

Dc Palte lue ruinc iliido ferba, &c. Bal%, Dijprf. xxv, 

;-:jHiny J feems to make the ancient Carthage much bigger than when it was a Roman 
bt^iony ; which according to Livy §, was 23 miles in circuit. Strabo circumferibes thi?. 
pjiainfula, upon which it was built with 360 furlongs, or 45 miles; butafiignsnq 
particular number for the extent of the city. According to an eftimate made upoii 
the fpot, 1 judge the peninfula to be about thirty miles round, and that the city may 
have taken up near half that fpace ; and more, I pre(ume, it could never day claim to. 
For Livy || tells us, that Carthage was nearly twelve miles from Tunes , whicli is the 


; • * Strab. Geogr. 1 . xvii. p. 1189. Ltv. 1 . xxxiv. j 61. Virr- iEn. i. 371. Sic. DoAI pridem explo- 
brunt, ct monucrunt a Grccis Bi'fowv diet pro vita^am )tKx<4iv>M» ; quia Gricca lii^UK 

jjenius non patitur ut S et R contiiiuentur. Talc a\n( ncmus pro Jffla. Bofra Hefareeia eft mu. 

..Aiinen turn, a verbo munire. Boch. Chan. L i. c. 34. 

Mariua curfum in Africam direxit, inopemque vitam in Tngurio ruinarum Cartbaginlenfinm toleravit .t 
cm Mariua afpiciens Carthaginem, ilia intuena Marium, alter aiteri pofleot efle folatio. Veil. Patcre. 

j Colonia Carthago Magnae in veftigiiaCartbaginis. Plin. 1. v. c. 4 . 

Carthago in circuitu viginti tria millia pafloa patena. Liv. Epit. L li. 

' IP Scipio — in Carthaginem intentua oocupat relidum fuga cuftodum Tuneta (abeft ab Carthagind 
q^dfcin millia ferme pafluum) locua quum operiboa, turn ioapte natuta uitos, et quiet ab Carthai^q 
en^lilpgl Pl lclKri^yfe profpeAum quum ad urbem, turn ad circttmfvfum mare iirbi po 0 et. Jd> i. xxi(*p; 

4 c ,2. • . , :■ ' .■ Csme 
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fiHRediftallcethat^lillfubfifts betwixt.tlBR city, and a fragment^d^ tbftold weftenr^raH 
of Carthage which 1 have mentioned.' And as there are feveral fiilt pits, which reach 
frotn the neighbourhpod of this wall, as far nearly upon the S. £. (hore as the Ouletta 
Carthage could not have extended any farther to the W. or to fhfi S. unlefs theft pitaa 
(which cannot well be fuppofed) were inclofed within, and made part of the city. 

* Nay, if Polybius * is to be credited, who makes th# diftance betwixt Tunes and Car; 
thage 15 miles, the boundary this way will be thrown further to thejfea ; and we' may 
thereby be induced to fufpeli, that the wall I have mentioned was eredted by the Ro* 
maxW, and took in a greater fpace of the pcninfula than might be the original area of the 
firft city. I'he large morafs, or K1 Merfa, that was formerly the port, continues to ^ 
as it inuft always have been, the fame limit to the N. and N. W. whilft, to the E. and 
•N. E. the whole extent of the capes Carthage and Commart, to the diftance of one 
fomctinies two furlongs from the fea Ihore, have not the leaft traces of ruins upon them : 
and therefore might never have been included in the city. If we may then be per. 
mitted to calculate the extent of the ancient^Carthage from thefe circumftances, le 
miles will be fufEcient to circumferibe it. ^ 

The remains of the celebrated 1 aqueduft above mentioned, may be traced all along, 
from the greater fet of cifterns, as far as Zow-wan ; and from thence to Zung-garl 
which is at the diftance of at leaft 50 miles from them. The whole has been a work 
of extraordinary labour and expcnce ; and that portion of it in particular, which runs 
along the peninfula, was all of it elegantly built with hewn ftope. We fee at Arri-ana, 
a little village, two leagues to the northward of "J unis, a long range of its arches, all 
of them entire, feventy feet high, fupported by columns fixteen feet fquare. The 
diannel that conveyed the water lies upon thefe arches, being high and broad enough 
for a perfon of an ordinary fize to walk in. It is vaulted above, and plaftered in the m- • 
fide with a ftrong cement ; which, by the ftream running through it, is difcoloured to 
the height of about three feet. This will fufficiently fhew the capacity-of the channel ; 
but as there are feveral breaches in the aquedtift, fometimes for three or four miles to- 
dqthpr, 1 had no method to determine the velocity or angle of defeent, fo as to afeertain 
Wie quantity of water that might be daily cpnvcyed through it to Carthage. 

Both at Zow.wan and Zung.gar, there was a temple ereftedover the fountains which 
fupplied this aqucdu£f with water. That at Zung-gar appears, by the remaining ona* 
ments, to have been of the Corinthian order J, where there is a beautiful dome, adorq|i 4 
with three niches, placed immediately over the fountain. Thefe might probably ns- 
ceive fo many ftatues of the deities prcfiding over water §. Upon the frize of the 
portal, we have this broken infeription : 

■ RORISII TOTIVSQVE DIVINAE DOMVS 

EIVS CIVITAS ZVCCHARA. PECIT ET DEDICAVIT. 

Living Carthage, and palling over the Salinae, or yb/f pits, that were occalionaUy 
mentioned above, we dome to Guletta ; as the Italian geographers have tranllated Ha*cK 

4 

• O Ji fxif T»N ui ixarwf ukoo^ Polyb. 1. xiv. •• 

Ti 'W*' '*'■ OXETOIf AfilO&EATON ppret itu?i9Pf os ts tov toXiv uayiyt tp v Sw#* 

C0f7.fi.Vand. i. iv. c. i. « 

Veneri, Flora, Proferpinae, fontium nymplnn, Coriothio genere conftitutae aedta. aptaa vidcbanttir 
babero proprietatea, quod his Diis propter teneritatem graciliata, et flortda foliis et volucia ornataf op<i« 
laAa augere videbautur juilum decorem. Viir. 1. I. c. *• f ^ 

^ Such at wm Hercules, MiiKrva, and Diana. Herculi (fontium prefidi) sacrum. Fabrett. In- 
impt. cap. IV. No. 170. ^ h (umot IciwXww) tn» HtcuOMOt KcOmfun SMFI), 79 vliv 

Fauf. m Coihith. Min ERVAR SACRUM. Fabrett. laicript,Ko*4ira. 

(/./.J AAc»wi|| /A Ne.4pd. ^ 
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el Wed, u e. Tkt*^bmi tf the river. This*» tiie channel of commw^cation, as we 
may caH it, bctmt -the lake of 'I'unis and the fea, where there Is, bn each, fide, a 
tolerably ftrong and well built cafile, intended as well for the iecarity.tff thh narrow 
^j)afiagc, as of the harbour and anchonng ground that lies before it. 'lliis lake was for> 
njierfy, as Procopius informs us, a deep and cxtenfive ppr^ *, capacious endug^i to 
t^' in the largeft navy ; but at prefent, by receiving all the common fewers from Tanfa^ 
the deeped; part of it docs not exceed fix or feven feet, while the refi, for the fpace of 
a mile or more within the banks, is generally dry and naufeous. However, the prof> 
pefi: of this large piece of water receives no frnall beauty from the many docks or the 
Fiamant, or Phcenicopterus, that fometimes frequent it ; and from the cafile Shickley 
which is built within it, and frequently vifited by the I'unifeens, and Chriftian mer- 
chants, as a place of pleufurc and recreation. Neither is this lake lefs famous fur the' 
number aitd largencfs of its mullets, which are accounted the fweetcfl; upon the coaft 
of Barbary ; the roes whereof, after they are prelfcd and dried, are accounted a great 
delicacy, and known by the name of Bo>targo f. 

Tunis, the Tunes of the ancients, and the capital of this kingdom, isfituated upon 
a rifing ground, along the wefiern banks of this lake, in a full profped (as the ancients 
have deferibed it J) oi Carthage f, and the illand ^gimurus. Diodorus Siculus calls 
it Ali^TKON ITNin A, i. e. fV/u/e Tunisj perhaps from the chalky cliffs that lie round 
about it, wli'm wc view it from the lea. The many lakes and marflies that furround 
it, might probably render the fituation lefs healthy, were not thele inconveniences in a 
great uu'afure correited *by the great quantity of inaftic, myrtle, rofemary, and other 
gummy and aromjiiic plants, which frequently communicate a fcnfible fragrancy to 
the air, whillt they are heating their ovens and bagnios with them. The want t>f ' 
. water is another complaint of the Tunifeens, who, from the brackilhnefs of their wefi 
water, and the fcarcity of cifterns, arc obliged to fetch the greateft part of what they 
drink fn.m Bardo, Beer el Kelp, and other places at a mile’s diifance. If wc except 
this inconvenience, no place enjoys a giV'aier plenty ot the neceffaries of life. 

The 'runifeens arc the moll civilized natioti of Barbary. They have very little ,df 
that iufolent and haughty behaviour which is too common at Algiers. All affairs like- 
wife with the regency are tranfaded in fuch a friendly complaifant manner, that it was 
no frnall pleafure to attend Mr. Cutil'ul Lawrence at his audiences. This nation, which 
fc^ many years has been more intent upon trade, and the improvement of its manu- 
fii&urcs, than upon plunder and cruiling, has always had the charador and reputation 
of living, not like tlieir neighbours, in open war or.perpeiual difputes with the Chrif- 
tian princes, but of cultivating their friendlhip, and coming readily into their alliauces; 
but the late revolution, and change of government that has been hinted ,it before, may 
have introduced a new fyllem of policy among them.* , 

If we lake in the Bled el Iladrah, and the Bab el Swaiky, as ‘hey fcall .the fuburbs, 
Tunis may be three miles or more in circuit. However, it is not, for the bignefs of 
ft, fo populous as Algiers, though they boalt of more than three hundred thoufiuid 
inhabitants. Neither arc the huufcs, in general, which arc computed to be twelve 


* /Ufttm yet( u itXiuki i*. r»5«>;»uTfl> (KagxvSo’O,) mfu ^xnt, 0» Sii STArNON 

VI Itctnttvstfftv ofTct Tw tliVouiTct Imcws Frocop. Ifeli. Vaiid* 1 . 1. c. 1 

f Botar^ iiunt cx ovts cepliali ( Latini magilem dicunt) expulitis fc. in doabua velicis. cruore ejufdeiA 
^cis et fate adhibito. Recentianbus currupto verbu Botarcha vocantur, qoafi dicai, i.c.ovs 

ulita. G. Paneiroll. dc nov. repert. tit. ult. 

4 |n hoc laouTunea eat infaU ad obleAionem et difcuticadam aoirai moerorem: vernm ^uoad latiu 
cjv>* aiwalToiiet fpcAat, eo fordcs et immuudiUx coacernmtur. Abolf. at fuprt. « 

} • I A r j 

^ ' thoufaad. 
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Jfo Ipfty'^and magnificent. have the Tuni^e^S'llie^^e numil^and 

yai^^ iof coantiy*ilea^ ; a few villas at'^the Manoubah, on one ilide, and at £1 Mer&, 
icm the ^her, bang tbdr chief places of diverfion and retirem^t. The vine is lijte> 
wife lefs cultivtfted here than at Algiers ; and lately the making of wine has bejoi^. 
abfo^ioely prohibitecf, wlych has increafed the revenue that arlfes from the duty 
for^^ .il^ines, to the fum of fifty thoufand dollars, it being computed that the 
chants Import every year upwards of four thoufand hoglheads } a quantity very fur- 
pi^hg indeed, were we hot at the fame time to confider the great number of Turks 
and Moors who drink here to excefs, beyond the praQice perhaps of any other natioft. 

,0pon a large pillar, brought from the neighbourhood of Carthage, and placed in 
one of their bagnios, is preferved the following infcription. 

IMP. CAESAR 

" DIVI WERVAE NEPOS 

DIVI TRAIANA PARTHICI F. 

> TRAIANVS HADRIANVS. 

AVG. PONT. MAX. TRIB. 

POT. VII. COS. III. ' 

VI AM A CARTHAGINE 
THEVESTEN STRAVIT 
PER LEG. III. AVG. 

P. METILIO SECVNDO 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 

Two leagues to the E. S. E. of Tunis, and at the like difidnee to the S.W. of the 
Gulctta, is the town of 'Rhadcs, fituated upon a rifing ground betwixt the lake of 
Tnnis and the fea. .. This is the ancient Ades, fo much enquired after by Cellarius and. 
others, where M. Regulus defeated the Carthaginians. Hard by it, on the right hand,. . 
are thofe hills, where Hanno (as Polybius obferves) very unlkilfully placed his ele-, 
phants to oppofe him. As the road from Clypea to Tunes lies through a narrow 
defile, at a little diftance from Ades, the Carthaginian general (pardoning that one 
.miftake) could not have pitched upon a more convenient place for the fecurity of the 
{X(fs^ neithCT could the Romans have carried it without their ufual bravery. ' 

Not far from Rhades is the river Miliafia, the Catada of Ptolemy ; and about a league 
farther is Hammam Leef, a noted hot>bath, very much reforted to by the citizczu of 
Tunis. Behind thefe baths, on the right hand, is Jibbel Refafs, i. e. TAc moimtam j^ 
hadf whofe mines are plentifully ftored with that metal : and two leagues on the lefr, 
near the. bottom of the gulf, is the fmall town of Solyman, fituated upon the Ikirts of 
a fine plain, with a river, at two miles difiance on each fide of it. This place is chieHjt.. 
inhabited by Andalufian Moors, who 'being more civilized than their brethren, ar^ 
very courteous to Chrifiians, and ftill retain the Spaniih language. 

Two leagues' to the N.E. of Solyman is Moraifah, the Maxula of Ptolemy anj?,. 
other authofs. Here are feveral broken ciftems, befides a fmall harbour, as Mora^'i 
fidh (corruptly probably for Merfa) may denote. ITie fea fhore, which from 
G^etta, all along by Rhades, Hammam Leef, and Solyman, is low and Tandy, begis^^ 
here, to be rugged and mountainous ; in which fituation, two leagues farther, we ,^0' 
tn ^e creek of Gurbos, or Hammam Gurbos, the ancient Carpis, where there MA 
hot bath, and fome ruins. Thefe are the Calids Aquae * of Livy, which he v^;", 

* Ipfe (Cn. Odavius) cum roftratie, i»er adverfov ingenti remigum labore enixuB, AppU.^ 

promontoriiim tenuit { onerariae pars maxima ad AegimiH:uffl,>»alie adverfiis urbem ip&m ad 
Aquas 'i!elgt.«B' Tuat. Liv> 1 * Asx. 34* "" 


. ■! . 
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juftly pUces ovier apinfl; Carthage; and at ^'lame time acqt^iints feve^ 

vefiels belonging to the fleet of Odavius, were there fhip-wrec;Jce4. 
the ,N* of Gurbos, we pafs by a very high and rugged head-land, the Prom^lortum 
«Herculis of the ancients ; within it there is a fmall bay, where the Wed el! Ajhejrde 
difcharges itfelf. • * ?' 

The fanciuary of Seedy Doude, furrounded with the ruins of the ancient f^lilua,, or 
Mifua, is five leagues to the E. N. E. of the promontory of Hercules. It is fo called, la 
hipnour of David, or Dfude, as they pronounce it, a Moorhh faint, whofe fepult^ire, 
as they fi)ew it, is five yards long. But this, in reality, is nothing more than a 
ment of fome Roman prastorium, as we may conjefliure from three tcflalated or Mofuc 
pavements, the ufual attendants of fuch places, which lie contiguous to it. The 
paveuic-nts are all wrought with the greateft fymmetry and exadfnefs ; for befides the 
genenl contraft and defign, which is executed with all the artful wreathings and v^ety 
of colours imaginable, the many figures of horfes, birds, fifhes, and trees, are therein 
fo jodicioufly intermixed and curioufly inlaid, that they even appear more gay and lively 
than fo many tolerable good paintings. The horfc, the infignia of the Carthaginians, 
is uifplayed in the fame bold, free, and open pollure, as it is exhibited upon the Afiican 
and Sicilian medals. The birds are the hawk and the partridge ; the filhes are the 
gilt head • ( called here Jeraft'a) and the mullet j and the trees are the palm and the 
olive.' The contriver perhaps intended by this choice to point out the ftrength, the 
diverfiotis, the fifhory, and the plenty of dates and oil, for which this country con- 
tinues to be, as it was always, remarkable. Mifua appears, by the ruins, to have been ' 
of the fame extent with Ilippoxarytes; where likewife there was % capacious harbour 
■very convenient for fuch voflels to touch at, which could not, on account of contrary, 
winds or diflrefs of weather, reach the ports of Carthage or Utica. 

Two leagues to the E. N. E. of Seedy Doude, and a little to the fouthward of the 
promontory of Mercury, is Low-harcah, the Aqtiilaria of the ancients, where Curio f v 
landed thole troops that were afterwards defeated J by Sabura. The fituation of this ' 
ancient city has been hitherto as ntuch enquired after and WcUited as that of Utica* aild 
Ades : where, in like manner, there are lev«ral fragments of antiquities, but none of 
them worthy of our notice. However, from the fea Ihore to this village, which is at 
b^f a mile’s difiance, the intcijacent mountain, from the level of the fea to the height 
of twenty or thirty feet above it, is according to the difpofition of the firata, very 
artfully hewn and carried away, where fmall mafts or openings are carried up quite 
through the furface above for the admifiion of frefliair; whilfi large pillars, (the 
fit(roxgtvsi{ xim(, as Pollux names them) with<heir refpeftive arches,* as the pradice 
was are left fiandiug, at their proper difiances below, to fupport the roof. The% 
are the quarries taken notice of by Strabo || ; from whence the buildings, not only oi 
Carthage and Utica, but of other adjacent cities, received their materials. * Moreover, 
.ijs this mountain is fhadedail over with trees; as the arches here deferibed lie open to 
the fea, having a large clifir on each fide, with the Ifland .dSgimurus placed over againft 


* This is the aurofa of the ancients, which Leo miftakes for the /acem or /eee/jjf of the Italians, ■ fiflt 
^■ishc tunny or mackrel kind. « Foil mnifem Odtohtem genus quoddam pifeis capitur. quod apud 
Giarapha appellatur } cundem pif<»in ede credidet ion, que Romanis Laccia appellaiur.** J. 


Pa* 14. 

'f Csiis. dc Bell. Civ. 1 . ii. *l. ^ ' .. 

% Milites an unum omnes interficidntitr. 

crebn> rdinquebantur a metallariis montibus faftinendi^ Plm. xsxiii. 4. 


them ; 
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tl^ $ .as there zxe likewife fome fountj^ns perpetually draining from the. rocks, and 
f«its very convenient fo:^ the weary labourer to reft upon : from fuch a concurrence 
of circumftances, fo exadly correfponding to the cave which Virgil places fomewhoe 
in this, gulf, we have little room to doubt of the following defcnption being literally* 
true;, hotwithftanding fonie' commentators* may have either thought it fifUuous, or 
applicable to another place. 

Eft in fccf^iTu longo locus ; Infula portum 
Efiicit objcAu Utcrum : qiiibus omnis ab alto 
f rangitur, iiique (iuus feindit fefe unde rcdudlos. 

Hinc atquc hinc vadx riipcs, geminiquL* minantur 
In ccelum fcopuli : quorum fub vertice late 
,£qunra tuta fileiit : tuq» fylvis feena cornreis 
Dcfiiper* horretitiquc atrum ntmus imniinec umbim 
Froiite fub adverfa fcopulis peiidentibus antrum : 

Intus aqu^ dulces ; vivoque fedilia faxo, 

Nympharum domus, &c. jEn^ i. i6j* 

Cape Bon, the Raf>addar of the Moors, and the promontory of Mercury, or 
Hermes of the ancients, is fttuated about a league to the northward of Lowah>reah. I 
was informed by the neighbours, that, in very fair weather, they could from hence 
difeover the niountaina of Sicily, which are more than twenty leagues diftant. The 
two iflands Zembra:, or Zou'a>moores, as the Tunife;ms call them, lie under this 
promontory ; the fmaller not far from the’ fhore, the larger at four miles diftance. The 
fruitful trad of land, that reaches from this cape to Nabal and Mamamcl, is, from the 
iafhion of it, called Dackhul, i. e. The Strip or Corner, Five leagues from this 
cape, to the S. by t. thereof, is Clybea, the Clupia or Clypea of the Latins, and the 
AZniS of the Grecians. It is built upon a fmall promontory, the Taphitis of Strabof, 
which, being in the figure of a fhield | or hemifphere, gave occafion to the name. 
There is nothing ftanding of this ancient city ; for the caftle is a modem ftrudure, 
and what they now call Clybea, is a miferable* knot of hovels, at a mile’s diftance from 
old. 

A little way from hence to the fouthv'ard, we crofs a large river, where Maftinifla 
was fuppofed to have been drowned in his flight from Bocchar ; who, as Livy tells 
us, was afraid to ford it, difeouraged no doubt by the depth and rapidity of the 
ftream. In the month of January, when no ram had fallen into it for feveral days, 
we found the channel very deep and of an uneven bottom-, full of large ftones, which 
we had much difficulty to pafs over with fafety. On the other fide lie thofe open 
fields, where Bocchar is iaid to have killed forty.fix of the fifty perfons who attended 
Manniflra §. .. 

Gurba, the ;uicient Curobis,' or Curubis, is feven leagues from Clybea. It was. 
formerly a .confiderable place^ though at prefent the ruins of a large aquedufr, with 
;the ciftems that received the wajter, are the only antiquities. A little brook runs by 

I- ^ 

* !<• 4 

* Eft Ti'TrcGstrtat, i. e, ftAus fecundum poeticam Iicentiam Iocub. Na autem vi'deretur penltua a vtfritata 
^ifcederc, Hirpanienfis Carthagininia portum defcriDfit. Caeterum liunc locum in Africa nunquam tSc 
conftat. Setv.in he, FiAus nic locus eft, et fublatus ab Humero (Ody IT. xiiL 95.) aliqua ex parte ild 
.formam lihacenfis portus. Pomp. Sab. iMJ» Mr. Addifon (p. 71* of his Traveh) fuppolcth that VirgU 
inight have lakcn^thc plan from ihc bay of Naples* ^ ^ 

f Exc* p,v7* F* ^ j: In ClyP^i* fpcciem curvatis turribus Afpis. SiL Ital. 1. iii. 24^* 

f Malinifla «um quinquaglnta baud amplius equitibus per anfra&us montis ignotos fcquenubus ft 
cripuiu Tenuit tamcin veftigia Bocchar s adcptufquc eum patentibus prope Clu^cam urbem caropji^ ita 
>circumvenit, prseter quatuor equitett omnes ad uuum interfecerit amnis ingena 

finis Bocebari fequendi fuitp nec ingredi ilumcii aufo| neci Scc» Liv, L xxix« ^ ' 

' I it 
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it to the W. where we have the remains of a ftone bridge that was built over it ; and 
at a neighbouring houfe there is an altar that might have belonged to it, with the fol- 
lowing inferiptiun : 

rONTI 

C. HELVIO C. EARN. HONORA 

TO AEDILl II VIR 

- - - CV RAT. ALIMENT. DIS I Rl B. 

Oil INSIGNES LIllERALITATES 
IN REMPVB. ET TK GIVES 
AMOREM VI RO BONO 
COL. I VLVIA CVRVmS.DL. PP. 

Leaving CJuiba \vc come to Nabal, a very thriving and induftrions town, much 
cckbraicd .•'or its potteries. It is buiit in a low fiiuation, at a mile’s dillance trom tlte 
Iba lliore ; and about a lurlor.g to th'.’ welhvard is rlie ancient Noapolis, uhich apjiears 
to Itave been a largo city, even e.xclufive of that part of it which is fvvallowed up by 
the fca. Here are a great number of iuferiptions upon ftones of fi.v: feet in length, and 
thn-e in breadth ; but they are either fo unfortunately defaced, or lillcJ up with 
rubbifli and mortar, that it required more time than my guides would allow me 
to copy them. Oil the banks of the little brook that runs through the old city, we 
have a block of white marble, with a wolf in baffo relievo curioufly reprci'entcd 
upon it. 

'rraveiiing lor the fp.ace of two Icaguas through a ruggid road, delightfully fhaded 
with olive trees, wc arriv’e at Haniam'-ct, wliich Leo informs us (p. 22J.) was built 
about his time, though the llouriihing condition of it is of no longer date than the 
latter end of the lafl century. 'I’lie pillars, the blocks of marble,, the following in- 
fcripiions, and ^■)nu: few other tokens of antiquity that we meet wiih at Ilamam-et, 
were brought from the neighbouring ruins of Caflir yVl'eite, the tli vitas Si.agifana of * the 
ancients. I'iic panic loo (which, from fbinefmall affinity in found, might induce Buno, 
the Saiilbns, and others to take it for the ancient Adrumetum,) is derived from the 
Hamain, or u'ild pigeonsj that copioufly breed in tlie adjacent cliffs. 

I. 

VICTORIAF. 

ARMENIACAE PARTHICAE 
MEDIC AE AVGVSTORVM A. 

SACRVM CIVITAS tJIAGI 
TANA DI). I’P. 

II. 

IMP. CAES. DIVl SEP ITMI SEVER! 

PA RTM. AR.'\i5lC! AIVI ABENICI 
MAX, IIRIT. MAX. I'lL. DlVl 
M. AN'l'ONINI Pil GERMANIC! 

SARMaT. NEPO'l*. 1)1 VI ANTONIN! 

PRONEPUTI DIVI AELI HADRIAN! 

ABNEPOTi DIVl TRAIANI PAR. ET 
DIVI NERVAEADNEPOTI 

M. AVRV .10 ANTONINO PIO EEL. 

PAR. Max. BRIT. MAX. GERM. 

MAX. IMP. III. COS. nil. P. P. - - 
- - ClVlTAS SIAGlT.tNORVM DD, PP. 

Bochart. Chan. 1 . i. c. 24. has preferved another infeription relating to this place. 


* £t pro fqnatu populoque Shgitano Ccler Imiioconig Guiliflac F. tSufFci, 
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A little beyond' Caflir A feite, we come into a large plain, that reaches as far as Herkta, 
which is as remarkable for the many flv>cks of the Damoifelle, or Otis, that frequent it, 
Is the lake of Tunis is for thofe of the Phoenicopterus. Within this plain, two leagues 
from Haniam-et, is the Me-narah, a large maufolcum, near twenty yards in diameter, 
built in a cylindrical form,^ with a vault underneath it. Several ftnall altars (fuppofed 
by the Moors to have bceti formerly fo many menara, i. c. hnnps^ for the diredion of 
the mariner) arc placed upon the cornice, and inferibed with the names of, 

L. AEMILIO AFRICANO AVVNCVLO. 

C. 8VF.LL10 PON'J'ANO PATRVELI. 

V1TE1.LIO QVARTO PATltl. 

Near the Mcnarah arc the ruins of a fmall port or crcckj formerly belonging to 
Faradeele, an old Roman city, fituated at a few miles diftance upon the N. W. fide of 
this plain. 1 was inl’ormcd, that a century ago, the I'aradefinns were the greateft 
cruizers and the mofl; experienced mariners of this country ; but that the greater in- 
creafo of trade, and the more conveniences for navigation at Hamam-et, had, of late 
years, drawn thither all the inhabitants. This may be the Vcncria of Solinus j or 
rather, from an affinity in name, the ancient Aphrodifiuin, placed by Ptolemy in the 
fame latitude, but more to the W. than Adrumetum. 

Near the middle of the plain, our profped is a little interrupted by an hcmifphcrical 
hilloc, called Selloome, the feat formerly of fomc caftlc or village ; probably one of 
thofe mentioned by Hirtius *, which Caefar paffed by in failjng towards Adrumetum. 
Two leagues further, near the Ihorc, there is a large piece of tnarftiy ground, with an 
adjacent lake, which is perpetually draining through it into the fea. A bridge, or 
fometiines a caufevfay only, were formerly built over the whole length of this morafs, to 
the no fmall conveuiency and fafety likew'ife of thofe who were to pafs over it, in their 
way to Herkla and Sufa. This morafs, with the rivulet oozing from it, 1 take to 
be the boundary to the fcaward betw ixt the Zeugitania and Bizachium. 

*CtJAP. III.— O/' the mojl remarkable inland laces of the Zeugitania, or Summer 

Circuit. 

IF we return then to the weftward of the fummer circuit, a little to the S.W. of 
the great lake of Biferta, is Jfibbel likell, the Mons Cema of the ancients. Matter, the 
Oppidum Materenfc, lies below it, a f^all village fituated in a fruitful plain. The 
rivulet that runs by it, empties itfelf into that part of the great lake which was the 
Sifera Palus, as the other part of it nearer Bizerta was the Hipponites of the old 
geography. - ^ 

,Kot far from the frontiers of the Algerines, about feven leagues from Tabarca, and 
ton to the S. W. of Matter, is the city Beja or Bay-jah, as it is pronounced at prefent, 
which by the name and fituation Ihould be the Vacca t of Sallufl, the Oppidum 
Vagenfo of Pliny, the BAFA J of Plutarch, and the Vaccenfium Ordo Splcndidiffimus, 
as the title runs in the following imperfeft infeription. Cellarius jj^laces it very jdlBy 

* 

• Cxfar Clupiam clafTc prsetervehitur; indc Neapolm, complura pneterea cadella et oppida non looge 
a tnarl roliuquil. liirt. Bell. Afr. } 2. 

•j- Erat baud loiige ab co itinere quo Metcllua pergebat, oppidum Numidarum. nomin^ Vacca, forum 
rerum veualium totius regni maxime celebratum, ubi Ct iuccderc et mcrcari confueverunt Itallia genw** 
taulti mortale#. Sail. Bell. Jug. J 50 . 

X e>fVfu> if Bftyecy# &c. Plut in Mario, p. 409 

j Vaga a Ciria in ortum sflivum dillai. Cell. 1. i». c. 5. p. 1 14. 
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towards the N. £. of Cirta, but quotes no authority. However, as it may be prefumed, 
from Salluft’s * account, to lie on the right hand, (as Ke£F or Sicca Veneria did to the 
left, in travelling from Carthage or Utica, to Numidia, fuch a fituation will be highly 
agreeable to this defcription of it. Moreover, after Vacca revolted, Metellus f is faid 
to have departed from his winter quarters in the evening, and to have arrived before 
it, about the third hour of the following day ; which journey, confidering the expe* 
dition wherewith it \vas performed, will very well agree with the diftance ot fifty miles, 
that lies betwixt Bayjah and Utica, where Metellus was then Itationed. I am not 
acquainted with any other circumfiance in ancient pillory, that further informs us 
concerning the fituation of Vacca ; for Ptolemy’s Vaga, as it lies among the Cirtefii, 
cannot be the place : and the reafon perhaps why it is not taken notice of in the 
Itinerary, or in Peutinger’s tables, may be accounted for from its lying quite out of 
the great road that was carried from Carthage either to Numidia or Bizacium. 

Bayjah keeps up the character that Salluft gives his Vacca, of being a town of 
great trade, the chief mart indeed of the whole kingdom, particularly for corn, from 
which all other commodities are eftimated ; and in the plains of Bufdera, which lie 
below it along the banks of the Mejerdah, there is kept every fummer a public fair, 
frequented by the moft difiant Arabian tribes, who refort hither with their flocks, 
their manufadorics, and families. The prcicnt city is built upon the declivity of a hill, 
with rile conveniency of being well watered j and upon the highefl: part of it is the 
citadel, which is of no great ftrength. Upon the walls, which are raifed out of 
the ancient materials, we have the following inferiptfon that has been referred to 
above : 

M. IVLIO M. TI^IRB 

DFXVRIONl ..." 

FAC. ANN.XXU. PRAEFECTVS 

VR. DEC. II VIR - - - QQ . 

V. cvM ORDO SPLENIMDISSIMVS 
OB MERITA SVA STATVAM 
P’P. FIERI DECREVIT. 

In the fame parallel nearly with Baijah, upon the banks of the Mejerdah, is Tu- 
burbo, a fmall town inhabited at prefent by, Andalufian Moors. This fhould be the 
Tuburbum Minus of the ancients ; as the Majus (where, according to Peutinger’s 
table* there tvas a remarkable temple or edifice) lies at too great a diltance towards 
the S.‘4o be taken for it. Mahamet, a late bey of this kingdom, planted a great num- 
ber and variety of fruit-trees in the neighbourhood of it, which were ranged in fo 
particular a method, that each fpccics was confined to one gro\'e, and thereby removed 
from the inijjuence of another. Thus the orapgc-trccs were all placed by tlicmftSves,, 
without the admiflion of the lime or citron ; and where the pear or applc.was gnther^*d, 
there was no encouragement to look for the peach oV apricot. In the i. cent valley, 
where the Mejerdah conveys its ftream, the fame curious and generous prince credted, 
out of the ruins of a ntiighbouring amphitheatre, a large maffy bridge or Jamm, with 
proper Iluices ail# flood-gates, to raife the river to a convenient height, for watering 
anti refreftiing thefe plantations. But this, which was too laudable an invention to 
fubfilt long in Barbary, is now entirely broken down and dcitruyed. 

« Sal. Beil. Jug. 6o. 

' t MctelluB, poilquam de rcbiw Vacc* aftis comperit ~ Icgi’oncm, cum qua liiemabat, et qu.im pJurimo* 
potell Numidas equites poriter cum occafu ^folis cxpcditos educit ; ct poltera die, circiter horam terilam, 
jxsrvenit iu quandam plauitiem — docet oppiduin Vaccam non amplius millc pafliium abefie. ld> 7 1 • 
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Below Tuburbp, on the fame fide of the Mejerdah, is the little village Tuccaber 
file fame perhaps that is taken notice of by St. Cyprian (in Concil.) and St. Auftin 
|Rd Donat.) under the j^amc of Tuccabori or Thuccabori. Simlcr * therefore niuft be 
miftaken in taking ^for the TuccaTerebinthina, which lay 60 miles only from Sufe- 
tula ; whereas Tuccaber lies nearly at twice that diflance. 

On the other fide of the'Mejerdah, ten leagues to the S. of Tuccaber, is Tuberfoke, 
fl: fmall city walled round, and lltuatcd upon the declivity of an eminence. In the 
centre of it, there is a very clear and plentiful fountain, w'ith the ruins of a fmall 
temple or dome that was formerly built over it. It lievS nearly in the f;:nic parallel 
with Tubemoke, though at above *50 miles diftance, and cannot thend’ore be one and 
the fame city, as fome authors quoted by Cellarius ( 1 . xiv. c. 4.) have imagined. Upon 
the walls, which are made with the old materials, we have the two following inferip. 
lions; by the firft of which, we lind'this city was called Thiburficunilnire, the fame 
probably with the Tuburficuburenfis of the Notitia. Now, as this was a lee of the 
Provincia Proconfularis, we lliali be at a lofs for the Thuburficca of Ptolemy, which 
the lame Notitia places in Numidia, a quite diftereat province. 'I he lecond inltnids 
us, that the title of Chrlllianiflimus, which a few centuries ago was given I.iy the Biliiop 
of Rome to tlic French kings, was a compliment paid, many ages be'bre, to Juflin and 
Sofia. 

* I. 

VRBI ROMAE AETERKAE AVC. 

RESPi MVNICIPI vSEVEKIANI AK' i’O 
KINIANJ 1.I13ERI TIIIBVRSICEI'hjlVM 
BVRE. 

* SAlViS DOMTNIS NOr.TRKS CIIRISTJANISSIM!;-", ET 

INVICTISSIMIS IMPF.RATORTCVS IVSTINO I'.T SoriAE 
AVGVSTiS HANG MVNI'I'IONEM THOMAS t I'ACELLENTlScilMYS 
I R.AEEECTVS FELICITER AEDU- ICAVJ 1'. 

Lorbus, called fometiines Lerba, the ancient J.aribus Colonia, lies in the limie 
parallel with Tuberfoke, at three leagues diltance to the W. It has a fine lituation 
upon an eminence, from whence Leo am) Marniol very injudicioully deduce the rivef 
of 'J abarca. 

Below Lorbus and I’uberfoke, at near equal diftanccs from them botli, is Mi^i |, 
called at prefent Seedy Abdel Abbu.s, where vve have the remains of a beantif^ tri- 
umphal arch ; and upon a Hone that might formerly belong to if, there is the follow- 
ing infeription : 

« INVICTISSIMO EELICISSIMOQVE IMPER ATOI 

AVGVSTO CAESARl ORlilS PACATORI 
MVST1CEN6IVM Dl). 

r 

Vibius SequeHer t* has been milinformed, in placing Mufti near the river Bagrada, 
which is, iiTthc neareft part of it, four leagues from it to the N. E. 'J'he author of 
the Itinerary makes this noted city to lie 34 Roman miles (Peutingor’s tables only 3^) 
from Sicca Veneria, 92 from Sufctula, 86 from Carthage, and 1* (by Tipafa)|j to 
Cirta ; all which dillances, confidering the roads are frequently indired, and feveral 
interjacent places are to be frequently touched at, will very well correfpond with the 
fitoation of Seedy Abdelabbus. 

* Annot, in icem-r. Cellar. 1 . iv, c. 5. 116 . 

t Et Thomas Libyesf nus antis (ic:it<'ra terr-i;. Corrip. Afr. dc laud. Juft. Min. I. i. 

J; Bagrada Afrlcitjuxta oppidum Muft'’j < 

Keft; 
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KrfF, the Sicca or Sicca Vencria * of the ancients, lies about 15 miles from Lorbuf{5^ 
and 72 miles Irom 'I'unis. It Ls a frontier town, and the thir(^ for ricl]ies and ftrength 
in r .f whole kingdom. ’ X ^ '** 

, In the kite civil wars, the greateft part of the citadel was blowr^p, which has fince 
been rebuilt with greater llreiigtb and beauty. In levelling e i adjacent mount, to find 
materials for this building, they found an entire ftatuc of Vbi/us; which was no fooner 
I'ound than it w'as broken tn pieces by thefc: Iconoclaftics. This ftatuc may not a little 
authorife and iiluftrato the appellation of Veneria that was attributed to Sicca. There 
was an equeftrian Ihuue dug up at the fame time, dedicated to marcvs antonivs 
Rvrvs, which fuftereJ the fame fate. The fituationof ICcIf, as the name itfeif imports, 
is upon the docliviiy of a hill, wiih a plentiful fourcc of water near the centre of it. 
Betides what has been ali-eady mentioned, the two following inferiptions are the only 
furviving aiuiquiiies of this noted place : 

T. 

Vr TORT 
CENTVRIONI 
MiOlOiVARIO 
EX F.OVl'l E 
RO.m.-xN',) 

Oi; 

CENT I AM OR 1)0 
SICCENSIVM 

crvi 

ET CONDECVRIONI 
1 ) 1 ). IT. 

IT. 

TTERCVI.I *ACRVM 
M. T 1 TAC 1 V.> I’ROCVLVS ^ PROCV 
RA'rOR At GV,-n 1 SVA 
I’ECVNIA FECIT 

Tuber-i’.oke, the OppIJum TuhnrniciTire ci! Pliny, is fituateJ in the Dakiml, at 
abnui f. von leagues to the S. of Tunis, and near lb',; h.\lf way betwixt Solymau and* 
(’.allir Aleite. It is built in the form of a cri'ccnr, between two ridges of a very vel’- 
dant mouniain (a part probably of the Motis iialbus of Livy f) which divcrfifics irfclf, 
in this neighbouvhood, ia the like vatiety e)f windings and narrow defiles as are nien- 
tione#by that author. ;\ large pair ol ftag’s horns are well delineated in baHii ivlievo,* 
upon 4.1# gate of a lirge edifice, whici; is indeed the only I'urviving antiquity. Tuber-; 
noke anfwers will enough in name to the Tubeniiccufis of the Notitia ; yet it will be 
difficult to account for the placing of it, no lels than of Tubcrcine above meutioittd, 
among the epi^'opal fees of Numidia j the n.ai'eft of which lies at fo confiderable a 
diftance to the weitward, that we m.ay well fufpeft rli^ere is fome great tr'ftakc ia the 
Notitia |, with regard to both thole places. • 

Zow-an or Zag-wan, in- the fame mcriiiian with, and tit twelve leagues ditVanco from 
Tunis, is a fmall ^urifhing town, built upon the N. K. oxtretnity of a confpicuous 

* ^ummi vin, Jo, Sffiicinis, I)c Dii’s Syiis SyiiT8j;iiia ii. c y. ii Gtr. jo V'-.flliw, Tl’ml. Cciilil. I. ii. 
cap, 1 %. I’.nmcii Siccie Vtntvix eriidiu- di-»!iK;unt ck Airyi ioiuui miiiiinc vel nli;'(oiic Succot Iknoi, cujus 
2 Rv^. xvii. lit nuntio, qoafi tiibernaoulii liliariini live mulicrorn diciiiiiiir, leu cult us Veneris Alfvriir, quatn 
Ketud" tiis 1 . i. f yiy. ft Suaho, I. svi. dftcribuiil. Cellar. Gcogr. Anii<i, I. iv. c. J. p. 117. Siceie euiiu 
Eatuim ell Veijeris, in quod fe matron.r eonfnebant ; atqiie hide procedciites ad quajiliim, doles tvipoiis 
iujpvia ruiitriili^aiit, lioiiella niiuiruui taui inlionetlo vinculo cimjugia juuilura:, V. Max. 1. ii. c. f'. 4 15. 

i Mafiniliii cum piiucis cquitibus ex acie in muiiUin (Balbuin iiicola: vocant) perfugit. Ltv. 1 x.xix. § 51. 
llocfitar digrcniim jngis MaliniUam pcrl'ceutus hi valle ardta, t’aucibiis ulrimquc obfeiSs, inelufit. /</. § 32. 
t Vid. Tcrtul. lib. 6 . ad Scapulam. Bmoii. Annal. iu anti. c. 195, 
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fountain of the fame name, the Mons Ziguenfis probably of Vi£kor *. It is in great 
repute for the dying of fcarlet caps, and the bleaching of linen ; great quantities of both 
#emg daily brought thither for that purpofc from Tunis, Sula, and other places. The 
ftream which is en|^oyed at prefent for this ufe, was formerly, together with the river 
of Zungler, conve^ to Carthage ; and over the fountains of it there was, in like 
manner as at Zungar, whic^h has been already deferibed, a temple ere^ed, the ruins of 
which continue likewife to this day. Upon an ancient gate which regards the S. £. 
there is a ram*s head, armed, in baflb relievo, with avxilio, in large letters below 
it. This may perhaps infb:u£fc»us, that Zetwan, or whatever was its former name, was 
under the immediate influence and protection of Jupiter Ammon t. 

If we could be afliired, that the leaft traces of Zeugis, mentioned above, or Zeugi- 
t?Tia, were preferved in the prefent name of this city or mountain, there would be no 
fmall reafon to imagine, that the name of this province was denominated from it. 
Solinus feems to advance fomething in favour of this fuppofilion ; by acquainting us, 
that Africa (particularly fo called, as we are perhaps to underiland him) commenced, 
a pede J Zeugitano, i. e. from the foot (as 1 would interpret it ) ^ the mountain Zou'- 
wan, the Mons- Ziguenfis probably of Victor; or, in other words, that Africa was that 
fpace of ground which lay to the northward of the parallel of this mountain. It is 
certain, that we have from this eminence a moft delightful and cxienfive prol'pefl ; 
which might therefore be the very place from whence Agathocles § was entertained 
with the view' both of the country of the Adrumetin(?s and Carthaginians.' 'I'fip 
Zygantes of Herodotus, who were remarkable for their honey, feem to have had this 
iituation. 

The following ij^criptions relate to places of lefler note in the old geography ; at 
each of w'hich there are feveral rudiments of old cifterns, pillars, capitals, fragments 
of large walls, porticoes, &c. which it would have been too tedious to enumerate on 
every occafion. _ ^ 

• Upon a ruined Triumphal Arch at Bazilbab, on the Batiks of the Migsi^h, 30 miles 
• * tothe'W. of Tunis. 

RALVtS ET PROPimS ODD. NNN. GRATIA 
NO VALliNTINIANO THEOOOSIO INVICTIvSSlMlS PRINCI 
j'loVS DE PACE EX MORE CONDIT. DECRET 


At Tefhure, fix miles from Bazilbab. 

I 

D. N. IMP.» VALERIO LVCINIA 
NO LICTNIO AVG. MAX. 
SARMATICO MAX. GERMA 
NICO MAX. TRIliVNITIA POTES 


• Crt-fconias Prctbytfr Myzentiiix civitatiK, in fpelnnca Ziguenfis montis rcmrlus eft, putrefeente ja** 
Tolutus catiavctc. Viet. Uiic. de Petfixut. Vand. 1. iii. ^ 

•f Thf image of Jupiter Ammon is called Kftoz-g'xrm-o!/ by lierodotus, 1. ii. § 42 . From whqjce the 
poet. 


Tortia cornibiis Ammon Lucan. I. ix. p. 5 19. 

In one of the coins of Gallienus, there is a ram with this legend, lovi conserv atori ; in one of Saloninus, 

AMMONI COKJ ERS'ATORI. 

J IloSoei /*«* vToj'ia?, it m axj* rm o^u>, Strab. 1 . x. p. 3 *^* v 

6 AyetBox^tK vgeenOiSty nr» '.>yK ojutet, ivustroii sv xutsv vto tv; txv ASj'J/oinviiv km t>» XafX” **** 

-.1 c - 11 


To» Tw>rr« «ioX*ofWflPT«» l^'od Sic. lib. ax. p. 741-. 
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TATE X. COS. V. IMP. PATRI PATRIAE 
PROCONS. COL. BISICA LVC>??NA DEVQTA 
NVMINIBVS MAIESTATIQVE EIVI^ 

II. 

FORTISSIMO IMP. 

ET PACATORI ORBIS 
M. CLAVDIO 
TACITO. 

PIO FELICI AVG. 

Ai Tugga, betwixt Tejlure and Tuberfoke, 

C. MEMMIO FELICI 
F1.AMINI AVG. PERP. 

VTRIVSQVE PARTIS 
CIVTTATIS THIGNICEN 
SIS. C. MEMMIVS 
FORTUNATVS FLAM 
AVG. PERP. VTRl 
VSyVE PARTIS CIVI 
TATIS THIGNICENCIS 
PROPTER EXIMIAM 
PIETATEM F.T AFFECTI 
ONEM FRATERNAM QVAM 
LIBER EXHIBIT. 

Jit A1 Alcnh, half way betwixt Bizeria and Port Farina. 

.* . REIPVBLTCAE SPLENDl 

DISSIMAE COTVZAE SACRAE 
VAEERIVS lANVARIVS 

t 

Al Shugcahy betwixt Tcjlourc and Bazilbahy on tJje Banks of the Mcjerdah.. 

IMP. CAES. DIVl M 

AN'I'ONINI PH GE 

NEP. DrVi HADRIAN! 

PRONEP. DIVT 
TRAIANl PART. AB 

DIVI NERVAE 

SEPTIMIO .'^iEVERO 

PERTINACI AVG. ARAB. 

N. PP. PONT. MAX. TRJB. 

POTEST. IMP. VII. COS. II. 

HIDIBELENS. 

At Dtigga, near Tuberfoke. 

L . 

IMP. CAES. DIVl ANTONINI . - . 

MARC. AVRELIO SEVERO Al.EXANDRO . 

PONTIFICI MAX.TR1BVNITIA POT. 

ET CASTR. ET SENATVS ET PA 
. - . VM LIBERVM * THVGGA. 

BERVM THVGGA apud Sponii Mifcell, raxiMy Procop. 1. 6. De 

II. 

CI.AVDIO CAESARI AVG 

MAXIMO TRIBVNITIA POT. . - 
11, CRASSVS AEDIL. ORNAM - - 
n VIR AVGVR II VIR OVINQVE 
C. FAR. PERPETVVS SACERIVS 

PAGI THVGGENSIS NOM 

ET PERPETVI 
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IMP. CAES. DIVI 
NERVAE NEPOTT 
traiani DACICI 
PARTHICI FIL. 
,TRA1AN0 HADRIANO AVG. 
PONT. MAX. TRllWN. 
POTEST. COS. II. PP. 
CIVITAS THVGGA DD. PP. 

. IV. 

TIRINVS FORTY 
NATVS VI R. ARMIR 
INGENIO ET ANIMO 
MAXIMO QVI CVM 
- - - NtSETGRAECIS 
- - - TIMES H.l.T.P. 


VIXITQVE lAETOS DVOS 
ZOZIMOS lOVlS P. V. XXXIV. 

.At MaJJjcra, near Dugga. 

SATVRNO AVG. SACRVM 
CIVITAS U TVGGENSIS 
DEDICAV IT DKCR E I'O 
DECVRIONVM. 

At BeiJJ’unSi bct’ivixi Tubcrjlke and Dugga. 

I. 

MAGNIS ET INVICTI.S DDDD. NNxXN. DIOCLETIANO 
* ET MAXIMIANO PERPE'PVIS AUGG. K T 
CONST ANTIO ET MAXliMlANO NGSP. CAF.SARIBVS 
RESPVllLICA MVNICIPIT AGPTENSIVM OEDICA - - - - 
M. IVL. - - PHOCOS - - MAlESTAyVEEORVMDlC. - - 

IT. 

PRO SALVTE IMP. M. AN'rONJNT. AVG. PH 
LIBERORVMyVF- EIVS 

CINTIVS C. F. R. N. VICTOR VM AJ) TVENDAM 
REMPVBLICAM CONSENSV DECVRIO 
N\"M OMNIVM lAM PRIDeM P A'I'RONVS 
FACT VS ET TVTORCVM - - RERVMVliTVS 
TATE CONSVM A SOLO 


MVNICTPI CrVILIS AGBJENSIVM ET 
VNIVERSIS CVRIIS. DD. PP. 

At BouJJia, i8 miles to the S.W. of Tutus, 

CATIO ALCIMO FELICIANO PV - 

VICE PRAEF. PRET. PRAEF. ANNO ^ . 

NAE VICE PRAEF.VIGILVM. MAG - 

SVxMMAE PRIVATAE MAGIST 

VM RATIONVMCVRATORI OPER 

TRI. PROC. HEREDITATVM 

SACRAE MONE PAE PER 

PROV.NARBONENS. PROC. PRIV. PER SALARTAM - - 
TIBVRTINAMVALERIAMTVSCIAM PROC. PER - - - 

TLAMINIAM VMBRIAM PICENVM ITEM VICE 

PROC. QVADRIG. GALLIARVM I’ROC. ALIMENT. PER - 
TRANSPADVM lilSTRIAM TITVRNIAM 


FISCI 
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riSCI PR OVINCI A R. Xf OB EXIMIVM AMOREM IN. 

PATRIAM SPENDIDISSIMVS ORDO TVRCET. P^RONO DD. 

McficrgUt nine miles to the E. of 

I. 

Pll IMR V. COS. I. . 

PROCOS.MVN1CIPI 
VM. GIVE DEVOTVM 
NVMINI MAIESTATI 
gVE EIVS DD. PP. • 

II. 

LVCINIAE SATVR 
NINAE AVRELI 
DlONTSl PATRO 
NI CONIVGI 
MVNICIPES 
MVNICIPI AVRE 
LI ALEXANDRIA 
NI AVGVSTI 
MAGNI GIVFITANI. 

III. 

AGENTI. 


IV. 

, APOLLINT AVG. SACR. 

DEVNDANIVS PAPUIMIANVS FVNDANI 
FELICIS AEDELICI FIL. FVNDANI PRIMI FL. P. NEPOTIS 
AEDILIS OB HONOREM AEDILITATESQVE MET. ORDO 
vSVVS SVFFRAGIO DECREVIT HANC STATVAM IMITA 
TVS PATRIS EXEMPLVM H-S. Vni MTLLIBVS N SVA LI 
BERALITATE NVMERATA PRIVS A f?E REIPVBLrcAE 
S^4MMA HONORARIA POSVIT EANDEMQVE DEDICA 
VIT ET OB DEDICATIONFM SIMVL CVM MANNIO MEM! 
/ANO COLLEGA SVO LVDOS SCAENICOS ET GIMNASI 
VM POPVLO AEPVLAS DECVRIONIBVS DEBIT. DDD. 

V-, » 

D. M. S. 

PALLONIVS FELIX PIVS 
VIXIT AN. XU. D. IIII. 

AMO RE DVCTVS 
PELAGI MERCIB. 

INSKSTEBAM . 

SVCCIDIS AETER 
NOQVE SILENTIO 
MAVRISSVM. 

VI. 

PESCENNIA OVOD WLT DEVS 
H. M. F. BONIS NATALIBV8 
NATA MATRONALITER 
NVPTA VXOR CASTA 
MATER PIA GENVIT FILIOS 
HI. ET FILIAS II. VIXIT 
ANNIS XXX. VICTORINA 
VlXir ANNIS VII. 

SVNNIVS VIXIT ANNIS 
III. MARC VS VIXIT 
ANNIS II. MARCEL 
LVS VIXIT ANNO L 

4£. -V . 


VOt.XT. 


FOR 
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rORTVNAi*A VIXIT ANNIS 
3ttn.»I.Vltr/MARCELLVS V 
PROCOS - - CIV. 

SED ET FILIIS ET 
PILIAB\fS NOSTRIS ME VI 
VO memoriAm feci 
» 'OMNIBVS ESSE PEREMNEM. 

At Manfonfet near Toufepb, 

• D. M. S. 

. - - VSVRVS PONICINNVS ’ 


VERECVNDIA INCOM 

PARABILIS 

- - - EnNdENIO CLARVS 
OMNI SIMPLICITATE 
IVCVNDVS. 


CHAP. IV.— QjT the mojl remarkable Places upon the Sea Coajl of the ancient Bizaciun 

or Winter Circuit. 

THE many parts which I have feen of the ancient Bizacium, or Winter Circuit, fall 
vaftly fliort in fertility of the charafter which has been attributed to them by the ancients. 
For fuch as are adjacent to the fea coafl: arc generally of a di;y fandy nature, with no 
great depth of foil in the very belt portion of them. This is called the fahul, and is 
planted ror the moll part with olive trees, which liourilh here in the greatell perfe£lion. 
Neither is the inland country in a much better condition. For, if we except the plains 
which are watered by the rivers Defailah, Derb, and Hat-taab, we have moutainous 
and woody trails tmly, all along-' from Zun-ghar by Ufe-let, Truzza, Spaitla, Cafa- 
reen, and fo forward, (in turning to the N.W. by the lanfluary of Seedy Boogannin) 
as far as Hydrah, and the frontiers of the‘ Algerines. The country round about 
kainvan is low and marlhy, with lakes and ihibkahs difperfed all over it,^efpecially in 
the winter feafon. Near Gilma, Jemraq, jmd fo on to the river Accroude, there is 
an interchange indeed of hills and vallies, but which differ very little in the quality of 
their foil from that of the fea-coalt. Beyond the mountains of Cafareen, till we j^rrive 
at Ferre-anah and the Ikirts of the Sahara, we travel a great many miles over a mirren 
plain, with a ridge of eminences at fome diltance on each fide of us. The country 
continues in the fame lonefomc and barren condition from thence to Capfa, and fo 
forward to the Jereed, our profpecl on each hand being all the way bounded with high 
mountains ; .the S. £. ridge whereof llretches towards Jibbel Hadefia and the lake of 
marks j the other, v/hich may be taken for the continuation of Mount Atlas, runs in 
a S.W. diredion, by Sbekkah, as far as the eye can condu£l us. Such is the general 
plan and map of this province. 

Among the more remarkable places, where the ancient geogmphy is principally 
concerned, we may begin with the delbtption of Herkla. Herlda, the Heraclea of 
the lower empire, the Juftiniana of the middle, and the Adrumetum * of the earlier 
ages. It was built, as Clypea was, on an hemifphoical promontory, two leagues to 
the S. E. of the Morafs, the boundary, as I fuppofe, betwixt the Zeugitana and this 
province*:^ It appears to have been little more than a mile in circuit ; and, if we may 
judge ibf its fanner grandeur by the remainmg rums, we fhould rather take it for a 


* Appian, ASgvfMim, PApi. AifVfayiot, PsAtn. 
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place of Importance, th^*to have been of ai^ great heaui^ or rnttent. That part of 
the promontory, which ilretched to the northward, and formed the port, feemst^o 
have been walled in quite down to the fea Ihore ; but the relj^of it, to the ^^ftance of 
a furlong from thence, does not difcover the 1 ^ traces of rukrib Cadar then might 
have all imaginable conveniency to obferve the ftrength an l:d|tiatioa of.tbis city *; 
efpecially as the inhabitants declined all holUlfBes at that tkqe. 

The Cothon was to the W. and S.W. of this promontory ; which, as Csfar in bi$ 
purfuit of Varus f was not able to double, he was obliged to lay at anchor before it ; 
i. e. as I conjedlure, to the eadward of it. Now, as Jt may be prefumed that Caelv 
diredled his courfe from - Leptis, or Lempta, no. otner than a foutherly or wederly 
wind could have brought him hither. It is certain that an eafterly wind would, from 
the very fituation of this port and promontory, have eafily conducted him within them 
both. Hamam-et, therefore, as fome pretend, could not have been the Adrumetum ; 
bccaufc, as that place lies nearly in the fame dire£fion with Lempta and Herkla, the 
fame wind which brought Csefar to the promontory of Hamam>et, would have con- 
dudied him within the port that was formed by it. Neither cqpld Caefar, from the 
rtiggcdncfs of the dtuation of Hamam-et on one fide, and being waflied by the fea pa 
the other, have made a tower round about it, as he did round about Adrumetuni, as 
hath been already obferved. Neither have we a view either from Hamam-et, or the 
bay J^efore it, of tlie coail of (!)lybea, a circumflance which agrees with the fituation 
of Herkla 

Befides, Varus § is faid to have left Adrumetum in the fecond watch of the night, 
and to have arrived at Leptis early in the morning. No confiderable difiance, there- 
fore, could have been betwixt Leptis and Adrumetum. It appears likewife that Csdar 
marched with his army from Adrumetum to Leptis in two days, ahd returned the third 
to Rufpina |[, where he had lodged the firfi night. Now, if Hamam-et was the Adrume- 
turn, and Rulpina the half way (as may be fuppofed) to Leptis^ thefe marches muft 
have been nearly 40 Roman miles a d^y ; too much even for the hardiefi veterans of 
Caefar’s army to accompliih, much more for fuch unexperienced^ troops as he had 
then with him, who were fcarcc recovered from their fea ficknefs, who had likqwife'a 
variety of Ikirmifhes and dilHculties to retard, their marches'**. Neither indeed was this 
a feafon for long joumies ^ the days, at this time, confifiing only of about nine or tea 
hoifos. Nay, further, as Rufpina lay within fix miles of Leptis, the fiefi day’s march 
(upon a fuppofition that Hamam-et was the Adrumetum) mull have been near 70 


* Csfar circuni oppidum vedtus, natura loci perfpcdla, redit ad caftra. Htrt. de Bell. Afric. ^ 
f Varus cckvitatc Caefaris audaciaque motus, cum univerfa clalTe, converfis navibus, Adrumetum verfas 
fufrere contendit. Quern Caefar in millibus pafluum iv cbnfecutus — ^^triremem hoftium proximam — cepit : 
reliquae oaees hullium promontorium fuperarunt, atq^ue Adnimetum in Cothonem fe uni^erfae cuntulerunt. 
Caewr eudem vento promootorium fuperare nun potuit ; atque in falo in anconVea no£.. .^mmoratus, dec, 
Hiri. Bell. Afric. J 56. ^ _ * » . . 

i A Clupea fecondum oram maritimam cum equitatu Adrometi, Co. Pifo cum Madrerum circiter iix 
ibus apparuit. Hirt. Bell. Afric. $ 3. ^ ^ ^ - 

j Varus, vtgilia fecunda Adrumeto ex Cotbone egrelCis, primo mane Leptim univerfa clafle ve^us, 
dtc. /</. 

U £0 die caftra pofuic ad oppidum Rnfpinam, kalendra Januar. (f $.) inde movit et pervenit ad oppi- 
dam Leptin. ($ 6.) ad iii non. Jan. caftra movet ; Leptique vi cohoitium prasfidio cum Safema rclido, 
ipfe rurfus, unde pridie venerat, Rufpinam cum reliquis coptis convertit. ($ 8. ) 
q Ad oppidum oppugnanduin non fatis copiarum habebat, et eas titonum. ^ 3. 

** Itaque caftra quum movere vellet, lubito ex oppido erupit multitudo'^— ejiis sgmra extremum 
inlcqal cceperunt — quod cum fcpios facerent j et modo iwtquereaUHr,. mofoi folliM fo Ciqaitibus la 
•ppidum rcpellerentur, &c. Jd.ibid, 
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miles, vrlitch is altogether impofltble. Nay, further, th'e Itinera^ placet AdrumeUim 
440 furlongs (i. e. 55 miles) from Neapolis, and 85 miles frmn Carthage. Provide 
then Hamam>et vras thq Adrumetum, Neapolis or Nabal wduld be iituated 50 miles 
too near to it in the one cafe, as Carthage would be 30 miles too near it in the other. 

Another argumenl^ why Herkla ihould be the Adrumetum rather than Hainam<et, 
or any other place, may bp « drawn frot# the alteration that might have been made 
more than once in its name. For as it was ufual both with the Greeks and Romans, 
to change the old names of their cities in honour of their emperors ; fo it was no lefs 
common for one emperor, upoi\ doing fome iignal good offices to a favourite city, to 
have his own name fubflitutcd in the place of his predeceiror*s. Thus Procopius, de Edi- 
cap, vi., tells us, that Adrumetum was called in his time Jufliniana, in refped to 
the Emperor Juflinian ; as for the fame reafon it might afterwards have been changed 
into Heraclea, out of the like fentiments of gratitude to his difiant fucceifor Heraclius. 

Adrumetum being thus reflored to the ancient geography, let us now proceed to 
Sufa, the next remarkable place upon the coaft, at about five leagues to the S. E. 
It is the chief mart o4 this kingdom for oil and linen, and may be recKoned one of the 
moft confiderablc and wealthy cities of the Tunifeens. Here arc feveral vaults, granite 
pillars, and other tokens of its having been formerly a place of fome repute j pro- 
bably one of thefe towns * which fubmittt d to Cmfar in his march to Rufpina. For 
Sufa is built upon the northern extremity of a long range of eminences, which, as 
Hirtius f has well deferibed them, reach as far as SurfefF, the ancient Sarfura. Benind 
it, all along to Sahaleel, we have a view of that extenfive plain*, which is taken notice 
of likewife by the fame author. But as there* are no tract?s of a port either at tlii.s 
place, or for fcvcral miles on each fide of it ; as it is fituated likewife too near the fea 
and at too great a dillance from Leptis, Sufa docs not feem to agree with the ancient 
Rufpina, to which Hirtius has aferibed all or moll of thofe circumfiances. 

A league and a half from Sula, we pafs over a valley, with a brilk transparent rivulet 
running through it, and emptying itfclf afterwards into the fea. Half a league further, 
under the fame chain of eminences with Sula, is Sahaleel, where we have likewife 
foiru; ^remains of antiquities. This village is fituated at a good mile’s didance from 
the fea, and therefore bids fairer to be thf ancient Rufpina than Sufa ; cfpecially as 
the fea before it not only forms itfclf into a bay, but has aifo a communication with a 
fmall lake, which w^as probably the port mentioned by Hirtius. Sahaleel, havinji^no 
other water than what is drawn from wells, may very well account for the necclfity 
that Caefar lay under of being fupplied from another place ; which, from the many 
difficulties he met with in the way to it §, occafioned by Scipio’s army being poiTeiTed 
of all this country to the northward, feems to have been from the rivulet juft now 
deferibed. 

* In itire c {v.x Adrumfto) ex oppidis et caflellia legationes vencre : poUiceri frumentum ; paratoft^ue 
elTt, qu£ itnptraflet, facere. Hirt. Bull. Aftic. § 

f Hie caiTiptiB (pone Rufpinan^ mirabili plnnitie patet millta pafluiim xv ; quern jugum ingena a mari 
ortutn, luqnc ita pixaltum, veluti theatri cificit fpeciem. In hoc jugo colics font exccHi pauci, &c. 
Hirt. Bell. Attic 34. Sciniu interim, cognito Ca^raris difceiru, (a cadria prope Rurpinant) cum 
univcriia copii* per jngum Caslarem fnbfcqui coepit. f 58. Scipio confedim Cefarctn per fopeviora lo«a 
confecutuf, millin p-.ITiium viii a Thapfo binis cadrla confedit, § 68. Labienuaper jugum fummum coUif!, 
dextrorfuB procul n.ilites fubdqut non dedftit. J 6j. 

Portus (RufpinK) abed ab oppidoRiillia paduum II. Hirt. Bell. Afrlc. j 9. 

fi Caefar yaOum «b qppido Rufpina ufqueadmare deducere et a cadris alterum eodem Equitatua 
eorum (Sciplonia, ftc;) circum Csefaria miinitiones vagari ; atque eos, qui pabulandi aut aquandi gratia 
extra v^uis progrclE eifent, excipere. Hirt. Bell. Afric. $ 19. et 22. 

Five 
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Five mileS^ (^er againfl; SahaIccI, upon the extremity of a (mall c^e, Monafteet^ 
a neat thriving city, walled round like Sufa. Large pieces of marble, and other the 
like ancient materials, are not commonly met with at this place. However, from its 
fituation, and the command it would have thereby of the two bhys of Sahaleel and 
Leptis, we may fufpeft it to have been of Carthaginian or Jt >inan extiadfion, though 
the prefect name is off too modern a date to lay claim to either. 

Two leagues to tlie fouthward of Monafteer is Lempta *, which denotes a port or 
ftation for veflcls. This was the Leptis, or Leptis Parva of the ancients ; the other 
Leptis being in the kingdom of Tripoli, feveral leagues Co the fouthward. Lempta has 
been a mile or more in circuit ; but at prefent nothing of it remains befides the ruins 
of a caftlc, with a low Ihelf of rocks, that probably made the northern mound 
of. the ancient Cothon. Buno acquaints us, that leptis is what we now call Aracca ; 
perhaps he meant Herkla, as there is no other village of the like found upon the 
fea coaft. 

A few miles to the weftward of Lempta are the ruins of Agar, another of Caefaris 
ftations ; which Ilirtius tells us was 16 miles from Thaprus. The rocky iituadon,. 
with the quantity likewife of ftones and ruins that are feen at this place, might 
induce the Arabs, according to their facility of invention, to alter a little the old 
name, and call it, as they do at prefent, Boo Hadjar, or The father cf a Jione ; i. e. The 
ftony ciky. 

Between Boo Hadjar aqd Deraafs, within four miles of the latter, there is a large 
lake of fait w'ater, w'hich reaches w'ithin half a league of Tobulba. This is the lake 
taken notice of by Hirtius t, as Tobulba, a fmall maritime village, may lie near the 
place where Caefar erefted a fort to prevent Sdpio’s fending in fuccoifrs by this narrow 
paflago to Thapfus. 

Demafs, the ancient Thapfus, is tituated upon a low neck of land, three miles to 
the eaihvard of To-bulba. By the great extent of its ruins, it appears to have been 
the moll confiderabic city on this fide Carfhage ; though, by the taxation J in Cselar’s 
time, it Ihould have been much fmaller than Adrumetum. The walls, caftles, and. 
houfes of better fafliion, at Sufa and Monafteer, have received large contributions from 
thele ruins and thofe of Herkla. * 

There is frill remaining, in defiance of time and the fea, a great part of^the Cothon, 
which wias built in frames, in the fame manner as 1 have deferibed the walls of 'I'lem- 
lan. The compofition likewife is made up of fmall pebbles and mortar, fo well 
cemented and knit together, that a folid rock cannot be more hard and durable. It 
is very probable that, in fubmarine works of this nature, the Romans might mix and 
temper this mortar with the earth of Puteoli, which has a furprizing property of 
hardening under water. • • 

The capes of Demafs and Monafteer form the bay of Lempta, 'whicii* muft have 
afforded a variety of ports and ftations for veffels in former times ; for an illand, from 
Demafs almoft as far as To>bulba, runs parallel with the fouthem fhore. There is 

Viz. g punice ilationem Agniiicat. Boch. Chan. 1. i. c. 24. See Lucan Bell. Civ. 

‘•‘X. 95r. 

Proxima Leptis erat, enjus ilatione quieta 

Exegere hiemem. 

. t Erat ftagnum falinarum, inter qnod et mare anguftis quxdain non amjplius mille et qoiitgrotos paiTtu 
ntererant ; quas Scipio intrare, et Thapfitanis auxuium ferre, conabatur. ^ 62. i.. 

t Thapfitania HS xz millia, conventui eorum xxx millia ; Adrumetaoia HS xxx^. tiOfiventHi eorunt 
ns I. millia, molds oomine, tmponit. § xy. £xc. p. 8. B. 

likewife 
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Ukewife another/ which readies from Monafteer, the haiif wayneadfto 
avhilft the, Jowries, the,Tarichise as they feem to be of Strabo, lie over againft JL^pta 
and To'bulba. Csfar'was fo well apprized of the importance of the llarichise, (and 
tWe are no other IQands to the northward) that he thought fit to appoint feversd fta< 
tionary veffels * to fecure them. 

£1 Medea, called likewife Africa by the modems, is fituated upon a peninfula five 
miles to the S. of Demafs, and appears to have been formerly a place of great llren^ 
and importance. The port, which was an area nearly of a hundred yards fquare, ues 
within the very walls of the city, with its mouth opening towards Cap*oudia ; but 

not capable at prefent to receive the fmalleil veHel. Leo t that it was founded 
(it might have been polfibly rebuilt) by Mahdi, the firft patriarch of Kair-wan, and 
litilistaore aflumed his name ; but there is fomething too polite and regular in feveral 
of the remaining capitals, entablatures, and other pieces of the ancient mafonry, evoi 
defaced as they are at this time, to hifpefl the founder of them to have been an 
Ariibian. Thuanus | has ^ven us a juft defcription of this place, at the fame time he 
has liiiflaken it for the ancient Aphrodifium ; which was more probably at Faradeefe, a 
fmall villaTC and port in the plains of Hamam-et. 

Five miles to the fouthward of £1 Medea is Salefto, the SuUedli or Sublede of the 
middle age, where we meet with the ruins of a very large caltle, little inferior in extent 
to the Tower of London. It feems to have been erected for the fecurity of .a fmall 
creek, or port, that lies below it to the S.W. This place, or £1 Medea § mould be the 
tower, or Rus Urbanum, as lullin calls it, of Hannitol ; from whence he is faid to have 
embarked after his flight from Carthage. 

Elalia, a large*^ extent of ruins, is utuated upon the borders of a fertile'plain, which 
reaches lirom Salefto to within a few miles of Sbe-ah. Befides fuch ruins as it has in 
conunon with other places, we have here feveral cifterns with large paved areas built 
over them, in order to receive the rain water that, in the rainy fesden, was to fill and 
replenifh them. Several conveniences of the like nature are difperfed all over this 
diy country, which, according to tradition, were made by Sultan Ben Eglib, a prince 
who, for his public fpirit and warlike exploits, is very juftly had in the greatefi venera* 
tion and remembrance. Elalia feems to be the Acola or Acilla of the ancients, which 
Ptolemy has accordingly fixed in this iituation ; e. betwixt Tbapfus and Rufpse. In 
Peutinger’s Tables likewife we fee Anolla, corruptly no doubt for Achola^ placed 
to tlie S. of Sulledi, and fix miles to the N. of Rufpm. As Sbe>ah, therefore, 
from the name and Iituation of it, appears to be the ancient Rufpse, Achola, by 
at fix miles diftance to the N. of it, may, with the greateft exaftnels, be fixed at this, 
place. 

• « 

* ClalTei. dreum infulas protufquc difpofuit ; quo tutios commeatus fupportari pofler* ^ 20 * 

t £1 Mahdia oppidum noilris fere Umporibus a Mabdi primo Cajraon poiitifee conditum $ ad mafft 
Mcdltcrraneum cxllm&uoi :.inuri8| turribusj atque portis munltiifiinisi oniatum $ portum babet firequen* 
tiffimum. J. Leo, p«322« 

:|: £a urbs (Aphrodifium) in hiimili ac plAo faxo fundata majorem partem mar! alluititfi 
plerumque vadofo) ut triremes ad earn commode accederc non pofi'eiit, qua parte terram attingit 
tantum pafTuum fpatio ; valido muro ertbris per intcrvalla turribus ct propugnaculis diftindto i vaUata urW 
coUis imminet aedivi a feptentrione defccnlu^ fed a turgo undique prcniptusy qui a praefidariis Turcii 
tenebatar, Thuan. Hill. 1. vii, 

§ QOT tt equj» quo in loco juffi erant^ prefto fuiflenty nc^e da cita regtonem quandam agri. Vocani 
tran%i^us /Hannibal) poilcro die mane inter Acillam et Thapfum ad fuam turrim perveiut $ 
parata inftruaaque remigio cxocpit navis. £0 die in Cudiutm infoUm tra)ccit« Liv. L axxuir § 54* 
Tuftin. Hift* L uxi# 1 

* AlUtle 
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A little ««y £rom Sbe^ is da>poudia, the Caput Vada of Proeop^ the Ammoni| 
PrcKnop^riunt of Strabo, aiid the Promontorium Brachodes of Ptolemyi a low narrow 
ftrip of land, ^ which llretches itfelf a great way into the f^ ^pon the vdy pomt of 
it we have the ruins of the city that was built there by Juftinian *, where there is like* 
wife a high round watch tower. We meet with two more of the like kind betwbcC 
this place and S£ax ; all of them proper and neceflary guid^to mariners, who catmot 
be too cautious in approaching this low and dangerous coaft. 

The two flat and contiguous iflands of the Querkmefs are fituated to the S. £« of 
Ca'poudia, at the diflance of five leagues. Thefe a^e the Cercina and Circinitis of 
the old geography, though inaccurately placed by /igathemerf, over againft Thena; 
from wiiencc they lie at nearly ten leagues diflance, towards the N. £. 

Agathemer, Strabo, and other ancient geographers, fix the begiiming of the Lefier 
Syrtis at thefe iflands; though, from the following circumflances, it fhould rather 
commence at Ca-poudia. For from this cape to the ifland Jerba, we have a fucceflion 
of fmall flat iflands, banks of fand, oozy bottoms, and fmall depths of water, which 
redound to the no fmall advantage of the neighbouring inhabitants, who, by wading a 
mile or two into the fea, and fixing feveral hurdles of reeds in various windings And 
direftions all the way as they go along, they thereby cnclofe a number of filhes* 
Something like this has been taken notice of by Strabo }. 

The.eafterly winds were too violent whilft I travelled along the coaft of the Lefler 
Syrtis, to obferve the flux and reflux of it§, from whence fome authors have derived 
the name ||. However, I was informed, agreeably to the account which Agathemer^ 
has left us, that, at Jerba particularly, the lea rifes twice in twenty-four hours a fathom 
or more above its ufual height. The like has been obferved in the Gulf of Venice, 
which ranges along with it in the fame meridian, and therefore is equally fubje^ to 
the like preflure or attraction. 

Sfax, Asfax, gr El Sfakufs, is a neat thriving city, about 20 miles to the S. W. of 
the Querkinefs. It is walled round like Sufa and Monaftecr ; where, likewife, by the 
fame extraordinary indulgence of their Kaide, the inhabitants enjoy the fruits of their ‘ 
induftry, carry on a good trade in oil and linen, and know little of that oppreflion 
which is feverely pradifed in many other plactA of Barbary. Buno ** makes Sfax to 
be the Taphrae of Cluver ; but it is more probably of modern extraCIiom taking its 
name from the quantity of fakoufe or cucumbers that grow in the neighbSurhood. 

Thsdnee, the I'hena, ©nm, ©»*, or Thenar of the ancients, is ten miles to the S. W*. 
of Sfax. It has been built upon a low and rocky piece of ground near two miles m 
dreuit ; but as the ancient materials have been all of them employed in the building 
of Sfax, there is fcarce one picecc of marble Ur hewn ftone to be met with. This 
maritime city, fo famous in the old geography, is not .only badly fituate * but feetns 
never to have had either port or Cothonff. The adjacent country likewife is dry and 
barren, with neither fountain nor rivulet to refrelh it nearer than at five milWdi^ce 
to the S. W. Here we crofs a pretty large brook, called Wei Thainee, or the River 
of Thainee ; which, indeed, provided Marius in his expedition againft Gapla, con- 

* Vid. Protop. de JEdificiis Un. Juftiniut, c. vi. « f Anth. Geogr. 1 . i. c. 5* 

t Strab. I. xiii. p. 1 188. ^ $ Plffl. 1. v. c.4. 

II Solin. c.vi. Dion. Perieg. I. 198. 

q Vie. a wfn, trabo, quod in acceflu et receflu aiynam et ewnom nd it trahh et coafent. Vid. 
£unath. Comm. 

** Miyaam P how srqt mvtw Meninx. S. Jeihs.) mtXhi'fm. Gcogr. 1 . i. C.5. 

ft CluT. Gcogr. cum notu nun. See. p. 394. 
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tte4 his marches mt through the inland country, buC alaii^ '4he fea coaft of Blaa- 
im, this, or the Tarff, a few* leagues further to the S. lBv^d be the Tanaisi, w 
as Sallufl * mforms ul,‘ the Romans took in their provifion of water. 

MahS'refs, with the ruins of an old caftle, is four leagues to the S. W. of I'hainea. 
This was probably the ancient Macodama, or Macomadibus, as it is called In the 
Itinerary i and a little ws/'from it is the river Tarff, which has its fountains near the 
ruins of Tarfowah, probably the ancient Taphrura or Taparura, four leagues to the 
weftward. The caftle of Ungha, furrounded with moraffes, and without any anchor* 
ing ground before it, is two 'leagues from Maharefs. It does not appear for what 
intent the founder, Sultan Ben Eglib, made choice of this fituation, umv:fs it was to 
fome wells of good water that are dug near it. At Ellamaitc, four leagues 
ftE^er, we meet with a number of fepulchres, without either beauty or inferiptions; 
and then pafEng by Seedy Meddub, a Moorilh landuary, and crofting the dry channel 
of Auronde, we come to Woodriff, and other date villages of left'er note ; each of 
them watered by rivulets. 

Gabs lies three leagues from Wood>riff, and twelve from Ellamaite. This was the 
Epiebus of Scylax t, and the Tacape of other ancient geographers |, where wc have a 
heap of ruins, with fome beautiful granatc pillars ftill {landing. Thcfc arc all of them 

* fquare, and about twelve feet long and fuch as 1 have not met with in any other 
part of Africa. The old city, where we fee thefe ruins, was built upon a. rifing 
ground at half a mile’s diftance from the new, having been formerly walhed by the 
fea, which formed itfeif here into a bay of near half a niile in dbmeter. But at 
prefent the greateft part of this bay is filled up, and gained from the fea ; which, 
from the great ftiallownefs of it, and the daily reception of mud and roots from the 
river, will eafily fubmit to fuch alterations and encroachments. 

At Gabs, there are feveill large plantations of palm trees, though the dates are 
much inferior, both in fize and tafte, to thofe of the Jireed. But thp chief brunch of 
trade, for which this emporium, as Strabo ^ calls it,' is famous at prefent, arifes from 

* the Al-hennah, which is plentifully cultivated in all their gardens. This beautiful 
dddriferous plant, if it is not annually cut, and kept low, as it is ufually in other places, 
grows ten or twelve feet high, putting Out its little ftowers in clufters, which yield a 
moft grate! ul fmclJ, like camphor ; and may therefore be alluded to. Cant. i. 14. 
where it isTuiJ, “ My beloved is to me as a duller (*lDDn) of Cypres (or jiU&ennai) 
in the vineyards {or gardens) of Engedi.” The leaves of this plant, after they 
dried and powdered, are difpofed of to good advantage in all the markets of this Kii%* 
dom. For with this, all the African ladies that can purchafe it, tinge their lips, h^» 
hands, and feet, rendering them thereby of a tawny faffron colour, which, with 

is reckoned a great beauty. , The alhennah, no lels than the palm, requirus to |{e 
frequently watered'; for which purpofe, the river that runs through thefe pl^tadiMIs 
is canton^ out, as it feems to have been in the time of Pliny ||, into a number 9^ 
channels. ' 

* Cum ad fltimen ^Tanam a!. TanaimJ veutum tft, maxima vis utrium efiedta. Ibi-*Jub«t, omnibus 
iarcinis abje&is, aqua modo feijuc ct ^menta oncrare. Dein — noftem totam itinere fajSo, confedit;. 
idem prosuma faett. Dcin tertia, multo ante lucia adventum pervenit in locum tumulofum.' ab Caj^a non 
amplius duum millium intemllo. Sail. Bell. Jug. $96. 

,f ScyijJPerip, p. 46. | Ptol. 1 . iv, c. 3. P)in. ]. v. c. 4* 

§, Strab. I. xvii. p. 1 188. 

II Tacape, felici fuper omne miraculum n'guo Toloj ternis fere mill. pafs. in omnem pattern .jfonf 
abtindaf,'largus auidem, fed certis hurarum Tpatiis difpenfatur inter incohs* Plin. lib. xwii. cap* **• 
Tacape a humidua el irriguus. Boeb. Chau. lib. i. cap. 35.“ ! ^ , 

4 This- 
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'Hiis river, the Triton of the ancients, falls into the Tea to the^orthWard of die ol^. 
city, and forms the ground upon vrhich it was fituated into a j^niidiila. |ts fourccs 
lie no &rther than three or four leagues to the fouthward of though it becomes 

at once like many other rivers of thefe fouthem and hotter climates, a confiderable 
Itream. And may not the refrelhing abundance of water Jr thefe rivers, which are 
more conflantiy as well as more commonly fo, than in the northern climates, account 
in fonie meafure for Pfalm cxxvi. 4. where the return of the captives from Babylon, 
is defired to be as copious and numerous as their rivers were copious and redundant f 
Two long chains of mountains, called the Jibbelleah, which reach from £I Hammah 
to Maggs, and are continued from thence to the 'lea coaft over againll the iflafid 
Jerba, will neither admit of the length, nor of that fucceffion of lakes which have been 
attributed to this river by ancient as well as modern geographers. It is hnpoflible 
likewifc, that it fhould have its origin in the mountain of Vafaletus, accor^g to 
Ptolemy. For if this be the fame, as the name feems to infinuate, with the prefent 
Ufc-let, it will lie at far too great a diftance. And, indeed, if we . except that fmall 
piece of ground which is reirc/hed by the fprings of £1 Hammah, all the reft of the 
country, in this direftion, is parched up for want of water. If then the river of Gabs 
is the river Triton, as cannot, I prefunio, be difputcd, geographers have hitherto been 
greatly miftaken in their deferiptions of it. 

Tha little village To-bulba is three miles from Gabs ; and ten leagues further, is 
the illand Gcrba, or Jerba, as the 'J'unifeens pronounce it, the moft fouthem territory 
of this kingdom. Jerba appears to be the Brachion of Scylax, and the Meninx * of 
Strabo and o' hers; though Ptolemy makes Mininx to be a city only of Lotophagitis, 
as he calls this illand. The fruit of the Lotus, which will be hereafter deferibed, 
grows plentifully all along this coaft. 


CHAP V.— - 0 /#i 6 r remarkable Placfs and Inhabitants tn the inland Country of the 

ancient Bizacium, or Winter Circuit; together with the correfponding Part of the, 
Sahara. 

^ B£FORE I give a particular defcriptlon oPthe more remarkable places of this pro- 
vince, it may be obferved in general, that, for want of a fulficient number, of geogra- 
phical circumftances, it will be difficult to fix the ancient names of Zowaf^, Youfeph, 
Habhana, KilTer, Sbeebah, Jclloulah, Tuflanah, and many others of lelTer note, at all 
'which places there are confiderable heaps of ruins. However, among ftiefe, KilTer, 
from its lituation with regard to Keft, the Sicca Veneria, and to Seedy Abdel Abbus, 
or Mufti, viz. 20 miles from the former, according to Ptolemy, and 30 from the latter, 
according to the Itinerary ; from thefe circumftances,, 1 fay, it appears i * 'bable, that 
Kifler might have been the ancient Aflurus, or AlTuras f. Sbeebah li!:viwife, from its 
lituation with refpefl; to KilTer, may have been the Tucca Terebinthina ; as Jeloulah 
from lying below the mountains of Ufe-let, the Mons Vafaletus of Ptolemy, may lay in 
the like claim to be the Oppidum Ufaliranum of Pliny. 

To begin then with Kair-wan, which is a walled city, and the next in rank after 
Tunis for trade and the number of its inhabitants. It is fituated in a barren fandy 
plain, eight leagues to the wellvrard of Sufa, and about the fame diftance to the S. W. 
Herkla. At half a furlong from the city, there iis a capadous pond mid ciftem. 


• PaHor an mnimx Piwfee feribebatur tuMuht tiuafi dixerit aquaa dcftAna, i. e. deficintea, 

^ nit-mut quafi dixeris aquas rectflua, i.'t. rccedcntes. Suck.CbaB. !ib« 

i Cell. Geogr. Aniiq. lib.iv. c.4. p . 106. et c. v.p. tl8. 
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the reception of ram-vatcir ; but the pond, chief pmviRoa^ 

oMr cattle and oi;din^ ufe^ as the other, the Elmawahel ff Abulfeda *, is.j^ their 
own drinking,) being imer di^ up, or dfe beginning to putrify about the middle of 
the fummcr feafon, it frequently occaiions agues, fevers, and various other diftetnperSk 
We have at Kairwan feverai fragments of ancient architedlure ; and the great mofque,; 
which is accounted to be the mofl: magnificent as well as the mofl: facred in Barbary,, is 
fupported by an almoft incredible number of granite pillars. The inhabitants told me, 
(for a Chriftian is not permitted in Barbary to enter the mofques of the Mahometans,) 
uot there were no fewer than five hundred. Yet among the great variety of columns, 
and’ odier ancient materials that were employed in ^his large and beautiful firudiure, 1 
cpuH not be informed of one fingle infcription. The infcriptions likewife which I 
IbiStd^in other places, were either fo much filled up with cement, orotherwife defaced, 
that the ancient name was not to be found upon any of the furviving antiquities. How- 
ever, as Kairwan is fituated betwixt Tifdrus and A^umetun\, though nearer the latter, 
by the due diftance of it likewife from the river Mcrgaleel, the Aquis Regiis (as we 
may fuppofe them to be) of the ancients, it was probably the Vico Augufii of the 
Itinerary. As for the prefent name, it feems to be the fame with Caravan t ; and might 
therefore originally fignify the place where the Arabs had their principal llation | in 
■i^nquering this part of Africa. 

To the weftward of Kairwan, are the high and extenfive mountains of Ufeletf, the 
Mons XJfalitanus of the ancients, celebrated for the number of its warlike inhatatants. 
Below them, to the fouthward, are thofc of Truzza, water^ by the Mergaleel and 
Defilah. Coming near the fea coall, and palling by fix miles diflance from Sahaleel, 
Menzil, and Menzil Hyre, (this the Vacca, the other the Zeta of Hirtius §), we arrive 
at Jimmel, the Tegsea likewi^, as it probably was, of the fame author ||. All thefe 
villages lie in an open champlugn country, diverfified, as they have been already de- 
feribed, by large plantations of olive trees. , 

Below them, fix miles from Medea, is Surfeff, the Sarfura of Hirtius. It is fituated 
below a ridge of hills, which reach, with few intermiflions, from Jimmel to SaleAo ; 
anfl Teem to be the fame that are taken notice of by Hirtius particularly when 

il 

* Incols Urbi8 Kairwan bibunt aquam pluvialem quae hiemali tempore colHgitur in pifcina naagna, di£b^' 
Elmawahel^ i. ^^-Ci^erna, Abulf. ut fupra. 

f Calipha Arricse Caruani fivi Curiibi^ urbe ab Occuba Nafici F, ante cc annos in Cyrenaica condita, pcA 
unam et alteram de Chriftianis reportatam ab Arabibus ViAoriam id eiiim nomen fonat, fedem habuit r 
iritinque urbs confliientia ad habitandum multitudinis capax non effetp juxta earn et altera exvitaa extrudla dl* 
Kaqueda didla. Thuan. 1. vii. Curubis qum et Carvennat Ibid* - 

f Cairaoan conditorem habuit Hueba, qui univerli exercitua dux ex Arabia deferta ab Hutmeno Ponti- 
fiice tertio milTuf fuerat ; neque aliam ob caufam conditum fuific dicunt, quam ut in co exercitus cum btuni 
prxide Barbaris atque {^umidis adempta, fecure fe contincre poflent. £o tempore quo Elagl^ reghio 
potitus eftp anno Hejiare 184. A. D. 800. tarn incoUs quam aedifictia auAum. T. Leo^ p. 239. Marmots 
HaUAfr.cAiv. 

§ Uzita (Zeta Sail.) quam deferibit Ftolemvus fub Adrumeto et parva Lepti nomen habit a ZakK 
ue. oliva veloliyeto. Hirtius enim prope Uzitam oliveti meminit. Prius, inquit» necefle vallem olivetum-^ 
. que tranfgredi. Boeb. Chan. L i. c, 24. ^ 

. II Cadar interimi * caltris incenfis^ ^pervenit ad oppidum Agar*. Setpio interimi co^ito Cacfaris 
difeeffut cum univerfis copiis per jugum Caefarem fubfequi coepit ; atque ab ejus caltris miilia pafiaum vi 
, lonjK^ trinis caflris difpartitis copiis^ confedit. Hirt. Bell. Afrxe. § 58. 

Oppidum erat Zeta; quod aberat a Scipionc millia pafluum xi ad ejua regionem et partem caftlroruna 
^oUocatuin^ It Csefare autem dtverfum ac remotumi quod erat ab co longe millia pafluum tviii* Id^ 4 59 * 
Oroidum Vaccai quod finiiimum fuit Zetae. Id. ^ 62. 
jBnt oppidum infra callra Scipionis, nomine Tegaca. Id.^ 6 *j> . ^ . 

C^iar ad ^ oppidum Sarfuram ire contendit<-«p>JLabi€nu9 per jugum {umnuun collia dextrorfus procui 
jnSitcs fubfequi non defiftit. Hirt«utfttpra||^63. ^ ti 
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he <dcfei 3 >e 8 'die Caefar met with from Labiemu |m the tsdslag qf 

&irriira. ^ 

From Sarfuia, Caefar * coatinued his marches the next day* A Tifdra, Hfdrtub or 
Ihyfdrus, or Thyfdrum, or Tifdro, as it was differently called. It is now known by 
the name of Jemme, and lies about fffr leagues to the S.S. W. of SuifeflP, and five to the 
£.by S. of Elalia, in the very fituation that Ptolemy has laid down betwixt Thyfdnis and 
Achola. The Itinerary has likewife placed Tifdro 33 miles from Leptimmus.or 
Lempta ; which may be a further confirmatbn of this geographical fitA, viz, that 
Jemme and Tifdro were the fame. Here we have fe\’«ral antiquities ; as altars wl|fr 
defaced infcriptions, a variety of columns, a great fnany trunks and arms of maiide 
flatues ; one of which is of the Colofs kind, in armour ; another is of a naked Venu^ 
in the poffure and dimenfions of the Medicean ; both of them by good mafters, biit the 
heads are wanting. 

But Jemme is the mofl; remarkably diffingullhed by the beautiful remains of a fpa> 
clous amphitheatre, which confiffed originally of fixty-four arches, and four orders of 
columns placed one above another. The upper order, which was perhaps an Attic 
building, is mod of it tumbled down. Mahomet Bey likewife, in a late revolt of 
Arabs, who ufed it as a fortrefs, blew up four of its arches from top to bottom ; o tf^ # 
wife, as to the outfide at lead, nothing can be more entire and magnificent. In tht 
infido. likewife, the platform of the feats, with the galleries and Vomitoria leading up to* 
them, are dill remainin;^. The Arena is nearly circular ; and in the centre of it, there 
is a deep pit or well of liewn done, where the pillar that might fupport the Velum wa9 
probably fixed. By comparing this with other druflures at Spaitla, Caffereen, and 
Hydrah, it feems to have been built near the time of the Antonines„ agreeing exa&ly m 
proportion and workmanfliip with the buildings of that age. And as the elder Gordian 
was proclaimed Emperor at this city, it is not improbable, ^that, in gratitude to the place 
where he received the purple, he might have been the foimder of it. Upon one of the 
medals of the younger Gordian, we have an amphitheatre, not hitherto accounted for 
by the niedalids ; but it may be too peremptory perhaps to fix it here at Tifdra. 

As Kairwan and Jemme are the mod remarkable places on the eadern fide of tfus 
province, Hydrah, a little below Gellah at Snaan, near the frontiers of the Algenne^ 
IS the mod confiderable to the wedward. It is fituated in a narrow valley, with a rivu« 
let running by it, and appears to be one of the mod confiderable places^'this country 
for extent of ruins. For we have here the walls of feveral houfes, the pavement of a 
whole dreet entire, with a variety likewife of altars and Maufolea. A great number of 
the latter are very well preferved ; fome of which lie open to the air, and are built in 
a round hexagonal or ofiogonal figure, fupported by four, fix, or eight columns ; wtnlft 
others are fquare, compad, and covered buildings, wi^th niches in one < "* other of the 
frfeades, or elfe with wide open places, like fo many balconies upon their tops. But 
the inferiptions which belonged as well to thefe as to a number of other atitiquities, are 
dther dewed by time or the malice of the Arabs. Upon a triumphal arch, more re> 
markable for its largenefs than beauty, we have the following infenption ; wherdn not 
the lead notice is taktfn, as it was ufual in other places of the city, or oS the people that 
eroOed it. . 

IMP CAES. L. SEPTIMIO SEVERO PERTINACI AVO. 

P, M. TRIB. POT. III. IMP. V. COS. II. PH. PARTHICO ARABICa 
ET PARTHICO ADIABENICOf DD. PP. 

* Ceftr sd oppidum Sarfuram venit.^. pofterodie ad oppidnm Tlfdnim pervenit. f 64. 

f lojiqr journal 1 had copied it AZIABENlCO,thoa^ I hnow not how jnftly. 

4^2 Provided 
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^ i^Bvided the jleaft tradition of the former name was nrefenpd in the preient,^we 
wight fufped it to be the T^rnidtum or Thunudronum ot ihe ancients, which, as it is 
placed by Ptolemy morb thw a” to the weftward of Sicca, will not be ^ diftant,from 
this htnatbn. 

licaving the lofty mounttuns of Elboulqiah oflif^fae left hand, with the fanduary of 
Seedy Boogannim, the V/h'd al Ha>taab, or River rfWood, together with the fine pl^ 
of Fttfanali on the right, wc come to Spaitla, the ancient Sufetula. This city lies about 
twelve leagues to the fouth of KefF, and is one of the mofi remarkable places in Ktiw 
for the extent and magnificence of its ruins. For there is firft of ail a fumptuous 
triumphal arch of the Corinthian order, confiftingii|f one large arch, with a lefler oRe on 
nach fide of k, with tbefe few >ords of the dedication remaining upon the architrave. 

IMP CAESAR AVG. - - - - 
’ ' .... ONIN . - - - 


- - SVFFETVLENTIVM . - 

- - HANC EDIFICAVERVNT 

ET DD. PP. 


From this arch, all along to the city, there is a pavement like that at Hydrah, of 
iai^e black ftones, with a parapet wall, rrifcd breali high on each fide of it, intended 
perhaps to hinder the populace from incommoding the Emperor in his triumphaht en- 
trance into the city. Near the end of this pavement, we pafs.through a beautiful por- 
dco, built in the fame fiyie and manner with the triumphal arch, which conduds us 
afterwards into a fpacious court. Here we have the ruins of three contiguous temples, 
whofe feveral roof^, porticos, and facades, indeed are broken down, but the refl: of the 
fiibric, with its refpeftive columns, pediments, and entablatures, remain perfed; and en- 
tire. There is in each of thefe temples a nidi, fronting the pordco ; and behind 
that of the middlemoll, we have a fmall chamber, which might bavb ferved for the 
veftry. 

jSpadtla is pleafantly fituated upon a rifing ground, (haded all over with juniper trees. 
A little brook glides along the N.E. fide of it, which afterwards, in direding its 
courfe towards Gilma, lofes itfelf in the lland. This circumftance, which is very com- 
mon to feveQil other rivers which 1 have feen, and on which occs^ion they are faid to 
be Ra(hig, i. e. io run no morot feems to be alluded to, Jer. xv. i8. ** Wilt thou be 
altogether unto me as a liar, and as waters that fail V* Job vi. 15. ** My brethr^: 
have dealt decdtfully as brooks, and as the dream of brooks they pads away.** 

Gilma is the andent Gilma, or Oppidum Chilmancnfe. It lies fix leagues to the* 
£. of Sufetyb, and appears to have been a large city, with the area of a temple dUL 


remaimng. . * 

Cadareeq, the Colonia Scillitana, memorable for the martyrdom of its ddzens, b- 
fituated upon an eminence, fix leagues^ to the W. S. W. of Spaitla. The river Derb* 
runs winding below it ; and upon a predpice that hangs immediately over this river,, 
there is a triumphal arch, more remarkable for the quantity and goodnefs of the ma- 
terials, than for the beauty and elegance of the defign. It confids of one laige 

with an attic drudiure above it, having likewife fome rude Corinthian-lfice ornaments.: 
bedowed upon t)^ entablature ; though the piladers themfelves are entire Gothic.. 
Tet, notwithflanding the rudenefs of the workmanflup, and the oddned andjpeculiarity 
of the fituation, we find the founder of it very gratefully commemorated, in the fbl- 
hMring inlcriptkm L 

colonue: 
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COLONIAE SC/LIITANAE , 

Q.MANLIVS FELIX C. FILIVS PAl»IRlA RECEP 
TVS POST ALIA ARCVM OVOOVE CVM INSIGNIBVS 
COLONIAE SOLITA IN P^RIAM LIBERaLITATE 
EREXI r OB CVIVS DEDICATIONEM 
DECVRIONIBVS SPORTVLAS CVR^IS EPVLAS--- 

Below this infcription, juft above the key-ftone of the arch, there is another in lefl^ 
charaders ; but the only words 1 could trace out were, * 

INSIGNIA CV*ANTE M. CELIO AN. CV. 

If this part of Africa then was made a Roman province upon the younger Sci^*iB 
deftroying Carthage, v/s. a. u. c. 60&, ante Chrijium 146, then the sera here men- 
tioned, v/2. 105. will be 41 years before Chrift, or in the fecond year of the reign of 
Auguftus. 

In the plains below Caflareen we are entertained with the like variety of Maufolea 
that have been deferibed at liydrah, where we have likewife the following infcripdoidi» 

Vfon the Facade if a tower-Uke Maufokum^ with a Balcony on the top it» 

M. FLAVIVS SE 
CVNDVS FILIVS 
FECIT. 

I. FLAVIO SECVN 
DO PATRITIO 
VIXIT ANN. CXII, H. S, E, 

FLAVIAE VRBANAE 
MATRI PIAE. VIX. 

ANN. CV. H. S. E. 

Upon the lower part of the &me Maufoleum, we have an elegy in imaller cha* 
racers, which begins with hexameter verfe, and concludes alternately with them and 
pentameters. 

A few lines of it will be a fuffieient fpecimen of the poetical genius of the Sdllitanumsi 
iR time. * 

SINT LICET EXIGVAE FVGIENTIA TEMPORA VITAE 
PARVAOVE RAPTORVM CITO TRANSEAT HORA DIERVM 
MERGAT"ET ELISIIS MORTALIA CORPORA TERRIS 
ASSIDVE RAPTO LACHESIS MALE CONSCIA PENSO, &c. 

Upon the Facade of a fquare Maufoleum^ vntb Corinthian FUaJiers*. 

MILITAVIT ’l.’aNNIS*IV. IN Le’o. IL T 
LIB. - - - TESSER. OPTIO. SIGNIFER. ..... 

FACTVS EX SVFFRAGIO LEG. E 

7. LEG. L M. 7 LEG. X. GEM. 

7. LEG. III. AVG. . - - 7. LEG. XXX. VIP. 

7 LEG. VI. VIC. 7. LEG. III. CVR. 7. LEG. XV. APOL. 

7. LEG. II. PAR. 7. LEG.' 1 . ADIVTRICfS. 

CONSECVTVS OB VIRTVTEM IN EXPEDII IONEM 
PARTHICAM CORONAM MVRALEM V.ALLAREMi 
TORQVES ET PHALARES EGIT IN 
DIEM O^ERIS PERFECT! ANNOS LXXX. 

SIBI ET 

CLAVDIAE MARCIAE CAPITOLINAE. 

KONIVGI KARISSIMAE QVAE EGIT 
IN DIEM OPERIS PERFECT! 

ANNOS L^V ET 


M. FET&OMID 



£g9. sxuw*s TnAvvxM nr »Ajli^^A^^w* 

M. PETRONIO FORTVNATO FILIO - - . 

MILITAVfT ANJJIIS VI. 7. LEG. XVIII. PJilMIG. 

LEG. V. AVG. - - . - VIXIT ANN. XKXV.’ * 

CVl FOXTVNATVa ET MARCIA FARENTES 
CARISSIMO MEMORIAM FECERVNT. * 


Caflareen feems to haye received its prefent name from the Maufolea $ which, at a 
diftance, appear, like fo many ca0areen, i. e. towers or fortre£'es. 

Seven leagues from CaiTareen to the 3. S. W. is Ferre-anah, which appears to have 
hieen the largcft city of Bizaciiyn, notwithdanding the remains of its ancient grandeur, 
confift in a few granate and other pillars, whic|^ by fome extraordinary chance or 
benevolence of the Arabs, are left (landing upon their pedeftals. It has been exceed* 
In^ well watered ; for, betides a plentiful brook that runs under the walls, there 
bave been feveral wells within the dity, each of them furrounded with a corridore, or 
gallery, and vaulted over with cupolas. Yet this, and a good air, are the only bene* 
tits and conveniences that Ferre-anah can urge in favour of its tituation. For, if we 
^c^t a fmall fpot of ground towards the S. which the inhabitants cultivate, by refrefh- 
pg it at proper times with the rivulet, all the red of the circumjacent country is dry, 
barren, and inhofpitable, for want of water. The profpeil likewife (which is the only 
one it enjoys) to the wellward, terminates, for the mod part, upon fome naked preci- 
pices; orelfe, where the eye has liberty to wander over fome broken cliff, or through 
fome narrow rugged valley, we are entertained with no other view than of a'defert, 
fcorched up with perpetual drought, and glowing with the fmi-beams. 

‘ This lonefome tituation, and the great fcarcity of water in the adjacent country, may 
Induce us to take Ferre-anah for the ancient Thala. For Sallud * informs us, that 
Thata was of great extent, tituated like Capfa in the midd of mountains and deferts; 
and that there were fome fountains without the city ; all which circumdances agree 
exa£liy vtith the tituation of Ferre-anah. It is recorded likewife, that Jugurthaf, 
after he was defeated by Metellus, fled tp the defert, and from tttence dire^ed hk 
. flight to Thala. Thala then mud have lain fomewherc to the eadward of the place 
tirom whence he fled ; for, had it belonged to the Wedern parts of the deferts of Nu- 
midia, Jugurtha as it is related in another place, would not have had that exceed* 
ingly long journey, through a fucceltion of deferts, to the Gtetuli, in as much as th^ 
country lay^i^imediately behind the Mauritanae. Sallud acquaints us further, that the 
neared river to Thala was at fifty miles didance § ; and that Metellus, in his purfuit of 
Jugurtha, took in there a provition of water for his journey over the interjacent de&rt. 
Now, whether Metellus, according as the late defeat happened near Cirta or Vaccs, 
i. e. Bayjau (for it is uncertain at which place), direfled this his purfuit after Jugurtha 
to Thala by I'lpala, if the battle was near Cirta, or by Sufetula if it .was at Vacca, be* 
caufe feveral narro'w defiles and rugged mountains will not permit an army to pals con* 
venicntly by Caflareen, where there is likewife a river, we have either the river Hataab, 

' . ^ * Erat inter ingentes f>> 1 itadine« oppidum magnum atque vakna, nomine Cnpfii : enjuB conditor Her- 
cults L'bys mtmorabdtiirp Mttcrllus Tbalam maena gloria ctpcrati baud difllmilitcr fitum/ munitum- 
que : nifi q apud 1 halam mm loiige a mccrifbus allqu* t fonles crant. Sail. Bell. Ju^. $ ^ . 

f -'(ga Jugtitiha imptiifiun mow rebus fuib diffidensp cum perfugis ct parte equitatusinfoUtudiaoif 
dt!n Tbalam ptrviriiit. Id, ^ 7 

t Jugurtba poftquam. amiila Thala* nihil faris (irmom contra Metelldm putat^ per magnaa folitudindpi 
^on» paucia pr'‘fedii8, ptrvciiit ad Gxtuloa. Id ^82. 

§ Inter rh^l.im finmmquc pfoxumum, in Ipatio mtllium quinquagintai loca arlda atque vafta effe cog* 
mverrat tMctrllua). Igitnr onitiiM jumtnta iarciiiii levari jubel| nifi frumento dkrum decesk: cctcriurt 
utrea modo et alia aquas idunea portari, &c. /</• § 78. 
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or dfe tbe sifW of Sufetul3» lhat will veiy well ai^wer to thk geographical circunf* 
ftance. Whereas, had T^a been fituated in the ^isihara, to (he weilward or fouth- 
ward of Numidia, tjjiere would have been no necefSty for maiking this provilira of 
water ; in as much as, in thofe parts of Gsetulia and Numic^'a, there is no fcarci^ at 
ail both of rivulets and fountains. Neither indeed can we fuppofe Thala to have been 
a dty of the Beni Mezzab, or of the coiuitry of Wadreag, tUb only remaining diiln^ 
that can lay claim to it } becaufe the neareft river to any of thefe places is at much more 
than fifty miles diflance, not to mention the want there will /till be of other geog^ 
phical circumftanccs, which correfpond exaftly with Ferre-anah. Fcrrc-anah, ther^ 
fore, for thefe reafons, may be weill^en for the ancient Thala, that has beenfb much 
inquired after by the modern geographers. 

Ferre-anah differs very little in found from Fcraditana, of. which name there vnre 
two epifcopal fees in the middle age. 

What is related alfo concerning the fituation of Telepte, agrees likewife with this 
place ; and as Thala perhaps is not mentioned in hiflory by any author later than Ta- 
citus *, (for Floras t fecnis to fpcak of it as in the time of Metellus"), or Telepte by 
any other earlier than St. Cyprian there may be Tome room to conjefture that Thab 
and Telepte were the fame. Procopius moreover deferibes Telepte, as a frontier town § 
of this province ; fuch as we find Ferre-anah to have been. The author likewife of 
the Itinerary, according to the annotations of Cellarius ||, places Tacape and Telepte 
in the fame diredion with Capfe, and at equal difiances, or 70 Roman miles from it. 
Now the firft of thefe circumftances agrees well enough with Ferre-anah, in as much 
as it lies in a N. W. and S. £. dire&ion nearly with Tacape and Capfe, i. e. Gabs and 
Gafsa, according to their prefent names. But the other circumftanbe indeed, of their 
being cqui-difiant from Capfe, can be admitted only with fome reftridion ; becaufe 
Gafsa lies 90 miles from Gabs, and 45 only from Ferre-anah. However, the whole 
difiance betwixt. Gabs, by the way of Gafsa to Ferre-anah, is aflually 135 miles, 
which are not much fhort of the 14 1 miles that are laid down ^twixt Telepte, Capfe,. 
and I’acape, by the Itinerary. • • 

Twelve leagues to the S. E. by £. of Ferre-anah, is Gafsa, the andent Capfa or 
Capfe, mother of the firoug cities of Jugurthat It is built upon a riling ground in the 
like melancholy fituation with Ferre-anah ; with this difierence only,^that here the 
landfcape is fomewhat more gay and verdant, by the profped we have from it of the 
palm, the olive, the pifiachio, and other fruit trees. But this agreeable feene b of 
fmall extent, and ferves merely to refrefh the eye in the view it is to have afterwarda 
of an interchange only of barren hills ^ and vallies. The water which refrefhes thefe 
plantations arifes from two fountains ; the one within the dtadel, the other in the 
CTOtreof the city. The latter, which was probably the> Jugb Aq\ "''of Salluft **, as it 
ndght be likewife the Tarmid ft of Edrifi, was formerly covered with a'cuoola* It b. 

* Prsfidiam, cut Thala nomen. Tacit. Annal.l. iii. c. 31. 

t Thalam, gravem armis, Thefauro^uc regie, deripuit (Metelltis). L. Flor. I.iii. cap. i. 

. t Donatianus Teleptenfis priniR fedis cpifeopus Prov. Byaacenae. Donatianus Tdepteiifis primus Con- 
Carthag. 

' • f E» Ttit .ffidif. c. 6. 

II £x tnediis ** fola Capfe nota eft ex PtoIemKO, per quam fi a Tacapie ducas lineam et limul milliaria 
jUtendas qua inter Capfen funt et Telcpten, in plagam et locum uLi Telepte fuit, iinea perdneet. Cell, 
^ogr. Antiq. 1. iv. c. 4. 

. ^ Ebnei enim y£)p eft conftringere. Hinc merito Capfa dkatur, quam undique premelAiit et 

n* stAnm cogebanc vafts folitudines, ut et montee. Boch Chan. 1 . iy. c» <4. 

** Capfenfes una modo, atque ca intra oppidum Jugi aqua, oetefa pluvia utebantur. Sail. Bell. Jug. f 94. 
tf Urba Cafsa pulchra eit : habet mccnia, et luviifm excurrentem, cujus aqua prxftautior eft aqua 
Caftilic t habet etiam intra & fontem, qui vocatur A1 Tarmid. Geogr. Nub. p. 

ftill 
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AjiU walled round} and difcharges itfelf into a large bafon, deltgrod originally to bathe 
m. This fountam and the othor uiute before they leave die city,' and form a pretty 
large brook, which frdm the Quantity of the wata*, and the rapidity of the {lreatn,‘» 
m^ht continue its courfeto a great diftanee, were it not conflantly employed and druitk 
up m the ufes above mentioned. 

In die walls of fome private houfes, and particularly of the citadel, a weak moddhi 
building that faces the Jereed, there is a great conmiion cf altars, granite pillars, 
entablatures, &c. which when entire, and in their proper Atuations, mult have been 
preft ornaments to the city. But the following imperfect inferiptions are all that fell 
Ml tny way } in the firft of which is preferved the nfticicnt name, as it may be prefum^, 
of this city. And from this circumllance, together with the Jugis Aqua, fo particu> 
larif deferibed by Salluft,^ and appropriated to Capfa, we may receive fufficient proof 
that the Capfa of Sallult and Ptolemy were the fame ; notwithltanding what Bochart * 
and Cellarius t have fuppofed to the contrary. 

a fquare Sione. 

. - i - ORTVM NOSTRORVM - - - - 

- . - - MAGISTRVM Ml LIT 

TINIANE CAPSE 

Upon a Pillar, 

IMPFRATOR M. AVREI.IVS ANTONINVS PIVS 
AVGVS I’VS PART. MAX. BRIT. MAX. TRIB. POT. 

. COS. FEST. 

Chsrbata lies four leagues to the S.S.W. of Gai^ with a brook of brackiOi wat^r 
Tunning by it ; which notwithltanding, by digging pits and letting it percolate into 
them through the interjacent banks of f^nd, becomes thereby tolerably* palatable. It is 
.budt upon one of thofe hemirpherical hilUics that lie in great variety round about it; 
affording a profpedt particular and delightful enough at a dillance. Gorbata Ihould be 
the andent Orbita, which, together wkh Capfa, are placed Ptolemy among the 
eallem dries of Adrumetum ; the lhape and faihion perhaps of thefe little eminences 
might have* given occalion to the name. 

After Gorbata, we enter upon that part of the Sahara which is called, A1 Jeridde, 
ox £1 Jereed, i. e. The dry Country^ being of the very fame nature and quality with 
thofe parts of Gsetulia which have been already deferibed. Here the villages sire 
built in the fame manner, with mud ^walls, and rafters of palm trees ; fo that very 
little more will be required in the defeription of this, than to give an account of 
the Lake of hjarks/ and to enu'merate the principal villages, formerly the feats of the 
Cinethia, Machlyes, Aufes, and Maxyes of the old geography. 

We are to obferve, therefore, that there are tew or no andquities, i»r indeed 
any thing worthy of our notice at Shekkah, the Cerbka of Ptolemy, eighteen 
leagues to the S.W. by W. of Gafsa; at Te-gewfe, the Tichafa, twelve leagues 
to'^he S. W. by S. ; at Ebba, the Thabba, in the neighbourhood of Te-gewfei 
at Tozer, the Tifurus, four leagues to the S.W. of Te-gewfe; at Nefta, the 
Negeta, Aye leagues to the S. W. of Tozer. In croffing the Lake of Marks 
into the di(lri£l of Nifzowah, the like remark may be made at Telemeen, the 
Alnomna, ten leagues to the E.S.E. of Te>gewfe; at Ebillee, the VepilUum« two 


* Chan. I. u c. 24* 
12 


f Aotiq* 1. iv, c. 4. p« 91* 


leagues 
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Ifij^es to the S. E.^o£ T^meen ; and at th& mznj other villages of the Jere^ ; 
thovghy feveral pleoen of granite and other marble^ .by die almoft faiprifin^ pref 4 r> 
vatiott of their old names, by a word or two likewife. or Ibnle ancient inicription, the 
Romans may be traced out through moft of thefe villages. The trade and intevefl; of 
them all lie altogether in dates ; which they exchange for wheat, barley, linett, and 
Other commodities that are brought hither from all parV^ of this and of the neigh- 
bourin^ kingdoms. At Tozer particularly, whofe dates are the moll: elleemed, arid 
which is become thereby the principal mart, there is a great traffic carried on by 
feveral merchants, who travel once a year as fer as the J^iger, and bring with them hrim 
thence a number of black flaves, w^om they ufually exchange for dates, at the rate of 
one black for two or three quintals of that fruit. 

The Shibkah El Low*dcah, or Lake of Marks, divides the villages in the ndgh> 
bourhood of Tozer from thofe in the province of Nif-zowah. It is fo called from a 
number of trunks of palm trees that arc placed at proper diflances to diredl the cara- 
vans in their marches over it. Without fuch affiftances, travelling here would be both 
dangerous and difficult, as well from the variety of pits and quick-fands, that could 
not otherwife be avoided, as becaufe the oppofite fhore (as we may properly call it), 
either in paffing from le-gewfe to the province of Nifzow'ah, or from hence to 
Te-gewfe, has no other tokens to be known by befides their date trees. And as 
thefe are rarely feen at above five hours dillance, or fixteen miles at the mofl, great 
miflsfkcs, without fuch convenient marks and direftions, might be committed in palling 
over a plain of this extent, where the horizon is as proper for ailronomical ubfervations 
as the lea itfelf. 

This lake reach^ near twenty leagues from E. to W., and the breadth, where I 
paffed it, was about fix. Yet it is not all of it a colleftion of water j there being 
feveral dry places interfperfed all over it that look. like fo many iilands, to which they 
have been very properly compared by the ancients. To the eaftward efpecially, in the 
fame meridian *with Telemeen, there ispne of thefe iflands, which, though uninhabited 
yet is very large, and w'ell flocked with date trees. The Arabs tell us, that the 
Egyptians, in one of their invafions of this country, halted here for fome time I And 
that this plantation originally fprung from the ftones of thofe dates which they brought 
along with them for their provifions.^ And, probably, from this account and tradition, 
the adjacent portion of the circumambient lake might have beeiv called Bahyre 
Pharaoune, i. e. Tke Plains of Pharaoh. 

The fituatioo of this lake, with regard to the fea, the Syrtes, and the river Triton, 
ihould induce us to take it for the Palus Tritonis of the ancients ; and that the ifland 
I have mentioned is the Cherfouefus of the Sioilian hiftorian *, and the P^a of Hero- 
dotus. Pallas 1 likewife, who, with t^e Libyan women, attended ^ ’/oftris in 
Afiatic expedition, imd was luppofed to owe her origin to this lake, might have made 
this iiland the chief place of her refidence. Mela places the Palus Tntoms near, or 
;Upon the feaceaflj and' Callimachus, as he is quoted by Pliny |, on this, (f. e, on the 
Cyrenaic) fide of the lefler Syrtis j both which circumllances agree with the prefent 
topography of this lake. But we fhall ftill be at a lofs to account for the river Triton, 
.which,, according to Ptolemy and other ancient geographers, is made to pafs through 

* T«t( y Ut AfuK^wit *• KTitrtu t.o?M itiyaKn* emi »*i{ TiiTwv»3B£ w tan m woumotu 

DJod, iJic. Hill. 1 . iii. p. 130. 

t Tuv A^ntav /aix^v rtnuv ruv ^pxnurauf m tv i of tm 

tr^oonyyo^Etcr&ai. 7 x/. fj/J. I. in. p. 142* 

X Flin, 1, V, c. 4* 

voi,. XV. 4 a ' thil 
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thiQ in its co^e to the fea. For the rivers (and there is no oth^ at a very 
ei%at diftance) which' falls into the fea at Gabs» the ancient Tacape, mufl uhdoubtedly 
be the Triton ; yet, as 1 have already obferved, it has not the leail communication 
with this lake. And befides, the water both of this river and of the brook of £1 
Haimnah, which lies nearer to the lake, is very fweet and wholefome : whereas that 
of the lake, (and indeed pf moil others that I have tailed in Africa) has a £ilt« 
nefe not inferior to fea water ; a circumilance which alone may be a fufficient proof, 
notwithilanding the concurrent accounts of the old geography, too much followed by 
die modern, that there could be no communication betwixt them. This circumilance, 
however, may be a proof that the Lake of Marks, ^r the Palus Tritonis, was likewife 
the Lacus Salinarum of JEthicus and Ifidore. 

Leaving Ebillee and Mags, we travel near 30 miles through a lonefome uncom- 
fortable defert, the refort of cut-throats and robbers, where we faw the recent blood 
of a Turkiih gentleman, w'ho, with three of his fervants, had been murdered two days 
before by thefe aflatlins. Here wc were likewife ready to be attacked by five of ihel'e 
Harammees, who were mounted upon black horfes, and clothed, to be the lefs dif- 
cerned, with bumoofes (i. e. cloaks') of the like colour. But finding us prepared to 
receive them, they came up peaceably to us, and gave us the q/lcmvmh. Through all 
this dreary fpace we meet with neither herbage nor water till wc arrive within a few 
miles of £1 Hammah. 

El Hammah lies four leagues to the weilward of Gabs, being one of the frontier 
towns of the Tunifeens, where they have a fmall caille and gavrifon. The old city is 
at a little diilance, flill preferving fome tokens of antiquity, though nothing confidcr- 
able. The inferiptions, particularly, which are mentioned by Dapper* and Leo, no 
longer fubfill ; having undergone the like fate with the other ancient monuments and 
flru£lures of this place. 

El Hammah, to dillinguilh it from other dties of the like name, is generally called 
El Hammah of Gabs, i. e. The Baths of Gabs or Tacape ; the fame with the Aquas 
Tacapitanas, which might be its ancient name. For the 17 or 1 8 miles in the Itinerary, 
which is the diilance betwixt Tacape and the Aquas Tacapitanas, is the very fame that 
lies betwixt Gabs and El Hammah. Thefe baths are fheltered from the weather by 
low thatched hovels } and their bafons, which, like thofe at Mereega, are about twelve 
feet fquare,* and four in depth, have, a little bdow the furface of the water, fome 
benches of llonc for the bathers to fit upon. One of thefe baths is called The Bath 
of the Lepers ; and below it the water llagnates and forms a pool, the fame perhaps 
with the i.ake of Lepers mentioned by Leo. A fmall rivulet is formed by the water 
which flows from thefe baths; which,. after it has been conduced in a number aiid 
variety of fubdivifions through the adjacent gardens, is again united ; and in direding 
its courfe towards the Lake of' Marks, becomes rajhig^ and lofes itfelf in the fand. 
And probably this circumilance, together with the vicinity of the fources of the 
Triton to this rivulet, (though they have not the leail commuiucation with each other) 
might give occafion to the above-mentioned error in the ancient geographers, of deduc- 
ing the Triton from the Palus Tritonis, or Lake tf Marks, And this may be the more 
pliable, as few or no curious perfons have hitherto had the hardineis to traverfe over 
thefe deferts, the abode and refort, as I have obferved, of cut-throats and aflaffins, and 
cosdequently where there could have been no opportunity to redify the millake. 


* AtL Ge<^r. vol. vi. p. 164. J. Leo, p. >25. 
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The principle Arabs of this Winter Circuit are the various i^ibdiviiions of the 
Faraflieele and Welled Seide, the moft confiderable and nutneroiis tribes of this kin^-< 
dom. The latter extend tliemfelves chiefly along thofe dill;ri£b that have been 
deTdibed under the names oF Sahul and Dackul ; but the Faraiheefe, who pofle& 
the midland country, are more' frequently met with near Spdtla and Fuflanah. The 
Nememfhah, another very powerful clan, rarely pay any hbjnage to the Tunifeens, and 
rove uncontroulably to the weflward of the Faralheefe and of the Welled Seedy 
Boogannim, as far as Gellah and Tipafa, even to the very douwars of the Henneilhah. 
Welled Seedy Boogannim, with their fan£tuary, lie ^o the northward of the plains of 
Fuflanah, as far as the mountains Ellouleejah and Hydrah $ and to the caflward' of 
them, near Sbeebah and Kifler, are the encampments of the Welled Omran. The 
Welled Matthie cultivate the rich country near Youfef and Zowareen ; neither do the 
Welled Ya-goube enjoy a lefs fertile fltuation near the walls of KefF. The Bedoweens 
upon the frontiers are the Welled BooguiT, who frequently difpute the paflage of 
the Serratt, with the Woorgah, a formidable clan under the jurifdi^ion of the 
Algerines. 


. PART III. 

THK NATURAL HISTORY OF BARB ARY: PARTICULARLY OP THE KINGDOMS OP 

ALGIERS AND TUNIS. 

CHAP. I. — Cy their Hujbandry^ 

^ the Aifi Winds i Weather ^ Seafonst (stc. 

•^rHE Tell, or cultivated parts of thefe kingdoms, lying betwixt 34* and 37® N. lat. 

enjoy a very wholefome and temperate air, neither too hot and fultry in fummer, 
nor too fliarp and cold in winter. During the fpace of twelve years that 1 attended 
the factory of Algiers, I found the thermometer twice only contrafled to the freezing 
point, and then me whole country, wliich was very unufual, was covered with fnow j 
nor ever knew it rife to fultry weather, unlefs the winds blew from the Sahara. The 
feafons of the year infenfibly fall into one another ; and the great equability^ the 
temperature of this climate appears further from this circumftance, that the barometer 
&ew8 us all the revolutions of the weather in the fpace of one inch and ^0, or from 
39 inches and tV to 30 inches . 

The winds are generally from the fea ; i. e. from the W* by N. to the E. 
Thofe from the eaft are common at Algiers from May to Septemoer; .and then the 
wefterly winds take place and become the moft frequent. Sometimes alio, particularly 
about the equinoxes, we very fenfibly experience that force and impetuoflty which the 
ancients have aferibed to the Africus*', or S. W. wind, called La-betch by thdle 
mariners. , * 

* Africus furibundus ac ruens ab occideute hiberno. Senec. Nat. Q^ft. 5. 

Una Eurufque Notufquc ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus. Firg. JEm. i. 89. 

Lu^nteoi'Icariis fluAibua Africum 

Mercator metuens. Her, Cairm. L i, od. l. 
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The foutherly winds, or thofe &otn the Sahara, which are uAially hot and violent, 
ai^ not frequent. 'However, they blow fometimes for five or days together in July 
and Augufl, and are fe excefllvely fuffocating, that, during their continuance, 4fae 
inhabitants, in order to generate fre^ air, are obliged frequently to fprinkle the mknn 
of their houfes with water or vinegar, which is the molt refrefliing. In the latter end 
of January 1 730*3 1, a violent hot foutherly wind immethately followed the thawing of 
the fnow ; which, for the f][>ace of two months, had covered the adjacent country. But 
both thefe phenomena were looked upon as very furprifing and unufual. 

The winds from the W. the IJ. W. and the N. are attended with fair weather in 
fummcr, and with rain in winter. But the ea{lerl||iWinds, no lefs than the foutherly, 
are for the moll part dry, though accompamed witr^^a thick and cloudy atmofpherc in 
moil feafons. It is particular enough, that the mountains of Barbary and thofe of 
Italy and Spain Ihould be differently affefled with the fame wind. For the former are 
conffantly clear in eaflerly winds, but capped and clouded with thofe from the well, 
particularly a little before and during the time of rain ; the contrary to which, 1 am 
informed, falls out in Spain and Italy. 

The barometer rifes to 30 inches i ts or with a northerly wind, though it be attended 
with the greatell rains and tempcfls. But there is nothing conllant and regular in 
eafterly or wcllerly winds ; though for three or four months together, in the fummer, 
whether the winds are from one or the other quarter, the quicklilver Hands at about 
thirty inches, without the leaft variation. With the hot foutherly winds, I have rarely 
found it higher than 29 inches and i\, which is alfo the ordinaly height in llormy wet 
weatheir from the well. 


A Table, Jhewing the Quantity of Rain that fell at Algiers, 


From Autumn 1730, to Spring 1731. 

Inches, 

ScYeral driy.zling fliowers in Sept, 
and O&0 

oa. 


29 ■» 

30 J 

0 -73 

I .80 

3‘ 

0 -35 

2 

0 .20 

11 

0 .45 

28 

I .00 

29 

0 .45 

30 

* 53 

J 

2 .t5 

*7 

2 .60 

*4 

• .63 

27 

1 .ij 

30 

0 .65 

1. 2 

I .10 

4 

0 .26 

1 

0 .90 

6 

1 .00 

7 

* r43 

9 

0 .70 

11 

1 .10 

12 

0 .80 

’>i 

I .20 

1 .16 

SI 

« .35 

30 

0 .33 




From Autumn 173a, to Spring 1 733 
Inches. 

Oa. 7 I .35 

J t o -33 

iS 4 -*5 

to o .25 

26 1 AS 

28 t .00 

Nov. i I .75 

6 2 .60 

Ji 3 <30 

15 O .20 

18 t JOO 

2 $I O .35 

Dec. 2 o .53 

6 o .90 

7 I 4 i 

8 o .10 

II o 4; 

20 o .50 

34 * .33 

26 o . 5 S 

28 1 .00 

30 o .to 

Jan. 13 o .15 

, 16 1 .30 

19 o .30 

Feb. 7 o .20 

10 o .90 
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l^Ot JoS^g iipi. 

liicncs. 


Feb. I 

0 .85 


0 .80 

. 19 

0 ,25 

22 

0 .33 

25 

0 .60 

26 

0 .80 

28 

0 .20 

March 1 

0 .20 

. .,*9 

0 .25 

April I 

0 .80 

10 

0 -2^ 

>3 

0 .15 


2 .03 

24 

0 .13 


30 .68 


FmH Auttum IJlZr to .^pripg I73|. 

• (Inches. 

‘tt I .10 

•13 o .90 

19 o ,40 

M? ch 5 2 .30 

, 6 o .93 

,7 I .00 

8 o .30 

12 O .90 

13 o .90 

14 I .85 

15 o .67 

19 o .30 

Apnl I o .80 

4 o -55 

9 o .75 

to 1 .00 

^7 0 .33 

30 o .30 

May 2 o .50 


44 -*7 
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* The ordinary quantity of rain which falls yearly at Algiers is, at a medium, twenty, 
fcvcn or twenty-eight inches. In the years 1723.4, and 1724-5, which were looked 
upon as dry years, there only fell about twenty-four inches; whereas, in 1730.1, 
which may be placed among the wet years, the quantity was upwards of thirty. 
The rains were ftill more copious an, 1732-3, amounting to more than forty inches }. 
but this was fo extraordinary, that the like had rarely happened. The fhowers, par- 
ticularly Od. 1 5. and Nov. 1 1. were fo remarkably heavy and frequent, that the pipes 
contrived to coii>*cy the rain water from their terraces, as they call the tops of their 
flat roofed houfes, were not wide enough to receive it. Whilft I was at Tunis in 
February and March 1727-8, it rained forty days fuccelfively ; but 1 have not Imown • 
the like at Algiers, where it feldom rains above two or three days together, ztiSr 
which, there is ufually a week, a fortnight, or more, of fair and good weather. 

Little or no rain falls in this climate during the fummer feafon ; and in riofl parts 
of the Sahara, particularly in the Jereede, they, have feldom any rain kc all. It was 
Ifltewife the fame in the Holy Land, Prov. xxvi. 1. where rain is accounted an unufiial 
thing in harveft. a Sam. xxi. 10. where it is alfo mentioned, “ from harveft, till rain 
dropped on them i. e. their rainy feafon fell out, as in Barbary, in the autumnal 
and winter months ; the latter end of the ninth month, which anfwers to our January, 
being deferibed particularly (Ezra x. 9. 131) to be a time of much rain. Babylon is 
alfo deferibed ,by Strabo, 1. xv. p. 506. to have been in the like conditic.*fc with Tozer, 
and the villages of the Jereede : K{f«j»w i' » ^uvretr »it xaTojuf^sKrat,’ fays that 
curious author. 

When I was at Tozer in December, A.D. 1727, we had a fmall drizzling fhower 
that continued for the fpace of two hours ; and fo little provifion was made againft 
accidents of this kind, that fcveral of the houfes, which are built only as tfiTual (p. 4a. 
*38-) with palm branches, mud, and tiles baked in the fun, comfponding perhaps 
to, and explanatory of, the untempered mortal, Ezek. xiii. ii. fell down by imbibing 
the moifture of the fhower. Nay, provided the drops had been either laiger, or thft 
fhower of a longer continuance, or overjlowingt in the prophePs expi^on, the whole 

. * citj 
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dty would have undoubtedly diiTolved and dropt to pieces. The like alfo, to compare 
^great things with' fmall, might have happened, upon the £une occafion, ^en to 
luch of the Egyptian pyramids as are^made of brick ; the compofidon whereof, bemg 
only a nuxtureof dayj mud, and (Exod. v. 7.) (traw *, flightly. blended and 
together,^ and afterwards baked in the fun, would have made as little rcliftance. 'JThe 
ilraw which keeps thefe bricks together, and ilill preferves its original colour, feems 
to be a proof that ihefc bHcks were never burnt, or made in kilns. 


§2. — Of their HuJhandrK and ProduSs. 

THE firil rains fall here fcune years in SepAmbcr, in others a month later ; after 
which, the Arabs break up their ground, in order to fow wheat and plant beans. 
This commonly falls out about the middle of Ofkober ; but the fowing of barley, and 
the planting of lendls and garvancos, as they call the cicer or chich pea, is a fortnight 
or three weeks later, or not dll the end of November. If the latter rains fall as u mal 


in the middle of April, (in the Holy l.and we find they were a month fooner, Joel ii. 
23.) the crq) is reckoned fecure ; the harveft coming on in the latter end of May, or 
in the beginning of June, according to the heat and quality of the preceding feafons. 

Two buihels and an half of wheat or barley are fufficient to fow as much ground 
as a pur of beeves will plow in one day ; which is, a little more or lefs, equal to one 
of our acres. I could never learn that Barbary afforded yearly more than one crop ; 
one bufhel yielding ordinarily from eight to twelve, though fbme diilrifts may perhaps 
idibrd a much greater increafe, for it is common to fee one gnun produce ten or fifteen 
ilalks. Even fome grains of the Murwaany wheat, which I brought with me to 
Oxford, and fowed in the phyfic garden, threw out each of them 6ny. But Muze* 
ratty, one of the late kaleefas, or viceroys of the province of Tlemfan, brought once 
with him to Algiers a root that yielded rourfeore ; telling us, that, in confequcnce of 
a difpute concerning the refpeffive fruitfolnefs of Egypt and Balbary, the Emeer 
Hadge, or prmce of the weflem pilgrims, lent once to the bafhaw of Cairo, one that 
yielded fixfcore. Pliny t mentions fome that bore three or four hundred. It likewife 
happens, that one of thefe flalks will fqmetimes bear two ears, whilfl; each of thefe ears 
will as often fhoot out into a number of leffer ones, thereby affording a moft plentiful 
mcreafe. And may not thefe large prolific ears, when feven arc laid to come up upon 
one ftalk, Gen. xli. 5. explain what is further mentioned, ver. 47. of the feven fruit- 
fiil*years in Egypt, viz- that “ the earth brought thm forth by handfulls ?** 

But there is one kind only of wheat and barley which is generally cultivated ; and 
thefe are each of them produced in fuch plenty, that whilll Oran was in the poffeHion 
of the Algerines, our Englifh merchants ufually fhipped off from thence every year 
feven or eight thoufand ton, even of what could well be fpared by the inhabitants. 
However, they both of them differ in quality, according to the ground whereon they 
are fown. For what ^ows upon the plains of Bufdeerah is accounted the belt in the 
kingdom of Tunis; t^ilfl at Algiers, the com of Teffiilah and Zeidoure, and efpC' 


^ * Palos coliserent lateres. Phil. Jud. in «ta Mdfis. 

Tritic 4 MiibiI cA fertilius: hoc ei natura tribuit, quoniam ea maxime aliat homincm: utpnte enme 
niooio, fi fit aptum Mum, quale in Byzacio Africz campo, centcnl quinquageni (centum folum abbi 
oiemorantur) modii riddantur. Mifit ex eo loco Divo AuguAo procurator ejus ex uno grano (yix credibde 
didlu) quadringenta paucis minus eermina, cxtantque deca re epiftolae. Mifit et Neroni finoililcr ceext 
itipnlas cx uno grano. PUn. l. x«tu. c. 10. . „ 

aally 
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oally the Murwaany, as they call a larger ibrt of wheat at Medea* ^e^ lip the greateit 
rraatation< ^ , 

^ear the Sikke and Habrah, in the Matdjiah, upon the banks the Hamah below 
C^hit^tina, and all along the Mejardah, in all which places they have a great com- 
mand of wata* during the whole fumnier, the inhabitants cultivate rice, Indian coro* 
and particularly a white fort of millet, called Dmh *, which |hey prefer to barley, in 
fattening their cattle. The fparrqws, which in the open country build upon trees 
only, the linnets, goldfinches, and other little birds, are fo fond of this grain, that, 
when it grows ripe, they are obliged to watch it, and hinder them from fettling upon 
it, by making all the day long a per||^ual fereaming and noife. The extemporary 
booths which they make with branches of trees, reeds, and bulrufhes, to fhelter them- 
fclves, at thefc times, from the violent heat of the fun, and are entirely neglefled and- 
forfaken in the other feafons, may be the fame, and for the like purpofe, the cot- 
iagi in a 'uhteyanl, and ‘vuiih the lodge in a garden of cucumbers, mentioned, Ifa. i. 8. as 
emblems of the difconlblatc (late of Jcrufalem. 

Oats arc not cultivated at all by the Arabs, the horfes of this country (ittwos axertiv*?, 
Horn. II. z. 506.) feeding altogether upon barley and flraw, the latter of which, as their 
grafi. is never made into hay, is the ufual fodder in the Holy Land. This we leam 
from 1 Kings iv. 24. where it is faid, they brought barley and Jiraw for the horfes and 
dromediifnes.— hike an ox that eateth hay, PfaJ. cvi. fhould be, like a beeve that eatetb 

Thefe nations continue to tread out their com after the primitive cuflom of the £aft« 
Inftead of beeves, they frequently make ufe of mules and horfes, by tying in 1 ik» 
manner by the neck three or four of them together, and whipping* them afterwards 
round about the Nedders t, as they call the treading floors, (the Libyca areee, Hor.) 
where the flieavcs lie open and expanded, in the fame manner as they are placed and 
prepared with us for thrcfliing. This indeed is a much quicker way than ours, though 
lefs cleanly. For as it is performed in the open air, Hof. xiii. 3. upon any round level 
plat of ground, daubed over with cow’s dung, to prevent, as much as poflible, the earth, 
fand, or gravel from riling ; a great quantity of them all, notwithllanding this pre- 
cautiem, mud unavoidably be taken up with tliu grain. At the fame time, the draw, 
which has been taken notice of as their chier and only fodder, is hereby fl-attered to 
pieces ; a circumltance very pertinently alluded to, 2 Kings xiii. 7. wnere the King 
of Syria is faid to have made the Ifraelites like the duji by threjlmig, 

atlcie the grain is trodden out, they winnow it by throwing it up againlt the wind 
with a fliovel ; the re vlvoi. Matt. iii. 12. Lukeiii. 17. there rendered a fan, too cum- 
berfome a machine to be thought of. Whereas, the text Ihould rather run, whefe 
fiovel, or fork, the as ray learned friend, Mr. Me»'rick, .aher take^ 

it to be, which is a portable inllrument, is in his band, agreeable to turpra^ice that 
is recorded, Ifa. xxx. 24. where both the Ihovcl and the fan are mentioned, as the 
chaff" that is thereby carried away before the wind, is often alluded to. Job xxi. i8< 
Pfal. i. 4. Ifa. xxix. 5. and xxxv. 5. Hof. xiii. 3. "Phe broken pieces of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image particularly are very beautifully compared, Dan. ii. 25. to ^he cbeff- iff 
the fummer threjhing floor carried away by the wind, 

* The Draba Arabum of the botanifts, though a quite different plant, unqneftionably comes from this, 
the former being a fpecies of Tlilafpi, with which millet hat no manner of affinity. 

t Thia figure and ufe of the Nedder feema to be implied, 1. In . tffi; Hebrew tmhie t’ljjforn#, from 
whence perhaps the Greek yvfos, and the Latin gyrus : a. In the GrMk i^pellation ; and, 3. In the 
Athiopic, avadji viz. from whipping the cattle toat tread out the core round about or in a circle. 

After 
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, . After the grain, is winnowed, they lodge it in mattamores^ or fubterraneous . maga- 
'sines, as the cuftom was formerly of other nations *, two or three hundred of ^uh 
arc fometimes togeth'er, the fmalleft holding four hundred bulhels. Hirtius f 
quaints us, that the Africans made ufe of thefe pits for the greater fecurity of tnitf 
provifions from an enem^j. It is more probable, that they were contrived in thofe 
earlier ages, as they coi^mue to be to this day, for the greater cafe and convenience 
of the inhabitants. For it cannot be fuppofed that either the ancient Nomades, or the 
prefent Arabs, would be at the expence of ere£Ung ftore-houfes of (lone, when they 
could, at a much cheaper rate, and at every itadon where they encamped to gather 
in their harveft, be ferved with thefe. ^ 

Beans, lentils, kidney beans, and garvancos are the chiefeit of their pulfe kind. 
Peafe, which till of late were known in the gardens only of the feveral Chrillian mer< 
chants, arc Town with the hrft rains, and bloifom in the latter end of February, or in 
the beginning of March. Beans are ufually full podded at that time, and continue 
during the whole fpring ; which, after they are boiled and ftewed with oil and garlic, 
are the principal food m perfons of all dillin^laons. After them, lentils, kidney beans, 
and garvancos begin to be gathered ; the firft of which are dreffed in the fame 
manner, with beans, dilTolving eafily into a mafs, and making a pottage of a chocolate 
colour. This we find was the red pottage which Efau from thence called Edom, ex- 
changed for his birth-right I . But garvancos are prepared in a different manner, 
neither do they grow foft, like other pulfe, by boiling ; and^ therefore never conftitute 
a, difh by themfelves, but are (Irawed fingly as a garnilh over cufeafowe, pillowe, and 
, Other diihes. They are befides in the greateft repute, after they are parched in pans 
and ovens; then- affuming the name of leblebby. This feems to be of the greateft 
antiquity, for Plautus § fpeaks of it as a thing very comtnon in his time ; the like ob- 
fervation we mifet with in Ariftophanes || : neither is there, as far as I have been in- 
formed, any other pulfe prepaid in this manner. The leblebby therefore of thefe 
times may probably be the kolt) parched pulfe ^ of the Holy Scriptures, as 
• Caffianus fuppofes them to be the r^uyjiMx of the Greek authors**. They have likc- 
wife been taken ft for the pigeons* dung mentioned at the fiege of Samaria. And, 
indeed, as the cicer is pointed at one eiid, and acquires an alh colour in parching, the 
firft of which circumftances anfwers to the figure, the other to the ufual colour of 
pigeons* dung, the fuppofition is by no means to be difregarded. 

After their com and pulfe, we are to take notice of the roots, pot-herbs, and fruit, 
of .which there is not only great plenty and variety, but a continuance or fucceflion, 
at leaft of one kind or other, tfmoughout the whole year. To give therefore a 
fpecimen of the kitchen and fruit gardens of Barbary, we are to obferve, that turnips, 
carrots, anc! cabbages, are equally good and common in moft feafons. The lift el 
hafitoure, a finall parfnipdike turnip, with fibrous roots, has a tafte fo agreeably 
pungent, that it is held in the highelt efteem, and fold by weight. A turnip like this 
xs fometimes brought from Hamburgh, lettuce, or chofs, according to the gencrical 


* Uiiliffime femntur (frumenta) ia iictobibus, quo* Siros, (Zuja* Var. 1 . i. c. 57.) vocaut, ut m 
C!ifq>aciocia ct in Thracia. In HiTpania et Africa, ante omnia, ut licco folo fiant, curant : inox ut 
' fifjmernatur. Prastcrea cum fpica liia conduntur, [|noii ita hodie mos Africx eft]. Ita frumenta fi nuUW 
fpiriius penetret, cettum til nihil maltRcum nafei. Plin. 1 . xviii. c. 30. 

f Hirt. Bell. Afiic, {57, t Gen. xxv. jo. and 34. 

f Tam friAum ego ilium re 4 dam, quam fridum eft cicer. Plaut. in Bacch. iv. v. ver. 7. 

II Ariilio^, in Pace. ^ 2 Sam,,xvH. 28. VId Hieronym. Ver». 

•• Supcrintulit caniftrum. babanii cicer fridluro, quod iili (i. c. Bullarla)^ vocant. Caffia*** 

Collat. viii. ++ Vid. Boch. Hicrox. par. poft. I. a. c.7. 

4 name. 
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name. Endive, crefs, chervil, fpinage, all forts of beets, with the young flioots of 
the wild and garden artichoke, are in feafon from Oftober to June and then folloil', 
during the relt of the fuinmcr, calabafha| mdlow-keahs*, bsAiinjanns, and tomatas; 
Ijfch of them in its turn gives a rclifh to their foups and ragor. Neither Ihould cazbar 
or coriandt.T be omitted, as it has always a principal lharc in the Moorifli cookery. 
Sellcry and collifiowcrs arrive hero to great perfotlion. Y»iey arc fown in July, and 
fit for gathering tile L'Vbruary or March following. I ha^^e feen fcveral colHflowcrs 
very white, fiHd, and couipac!:, that meafured a yard or more in circumference, 
^'hey begin to gather inufk, and water melons, about the latter end of June j the 
firil of which are little fuperior in |^fte to our own, but the latter, for want of i 
proper heat, have rarely or never been raifed to perfodion in the northern climates. 
Doubtlels the water melon, or angura, or piftacha, or dillah, as they call it here, is 
providentially calcuhitod for the fouthern countries, as it affords a cool rcfi'clliing 
juice, afiiiages third, mitigates feverifli diforders, and coinpcnfates thereby, in no 
fmall degree, for the exceffivc heatSdiBOt fo much of thcle as of the more foutherrt 
diliricfs. 

in ipcahinff of ilic fruit garden, wc are to begin with the palm tree, of which (hero 
arr Icveia! plantations in the raariiima as well as in tin? inland parts of this 
cc'iiniiy ; fitougli fuch only as grow in the Sahara, vin. in Gietulia and the Jereeda, 
brii'.g tr.eir f ruit to perfection. I’hey are propagated chiefly from young fliocts, taken 
‘loin the I'ool.s of full grown trees, which, if well tranfplanted and taken car.' of, will 
yield their fruit in their fixth or feventh year j whereas, thofe that are raifed imme- 
diate?!}' from the kernels, will not bear till about their fixteonth. This mctlipd of 
r/.ifing the or palm, and (what uray be further obferved) that, when the old 

truiik dies, there Is never wanting one or other of tliefe olfsj^rings to fuccccd it, may 
Itave given occalion to the fable of the bird j of that name dying, another arifmg 
from it. , 


it is Well known that ihefo trees are male and female, and that the fruit will be dry 
aiid inllpid, without a previous communic'uion with the male. In the mouth of March, 
or April therefore, when the fheath;; tlrat i . ijK'cfively iiiclofo the young clulKrs'of 
the male flowers and the female fruit, begin* to open, at which time the latter are 
formed and the firlt are mealy, they take a fprig or two of the male cIuAer, and 
infert ii into the fheath of tlu' female ; or ell’e they take a whole cluflor i»f the male 
tr;.e, and lj>i inkle the imal or faiina of it over fevcral clullers of the female J. The 
latlcr j'.racfice is common in Egypt, wlua'e they have a number of males ; but the 
trees of iJurbary are imjiregnated by the farmer method, one male being fulEcient to 
impregnate tour or live hundred females §. , 


'I’fic Africans call this o[)enuion Dthuckar, which we. may render the ';(Hilat!ng,or 
vf the male, 'i'he laiiit' w'ord is likewiie ufed, indcad of tii.. anck'n< caprilicatio [j. 


* Mcllon-kciih, or tnulooki iii, as in tli?' Arabic, is thi. 4 \;tc,e wi:h ilie mclocbia, or coi * 

t-’i'j; j j. I), Jl, ySz- j K. H. 2^9- bkijii; a fj>eci*:8 of wliofe arc roujrli, of a 

iubriauct, iu'ul idl'd in mtJil of tlnir diihcs. Mi-lU)\v-?-:t.di ajirx’dis !.o be Hitle difiVi'cnt in nain;.* 
b. IP mallowc; though fcnvic oiImt t of a more faluHi tuile, a;.d 

Ilf. iji.iiiiihi’sg (as it is joined wirh idie rofts of juniper ircc.'i) May be rather intended, 

t ViJ. I’liii iil). >rii!. c. 4. I’ochart liier< 5 :. L vi. c. 5. parr. poli. p, 
i i'lin. I, xiii. c. 4* cxprcfTtcl this by, Pulvtic tanluni iV.Jpfrfo faniiniii. 
y Vib rityto^jr- No, 204. 

i| V;d. riin. Hill. Nat. 1. XV, c. 19. Menfe Jiinio, circa IbUlItium cxipi ifictindaj funt arborcs fici, id 
C'U lirpcndeiun tx cap^Cco, lino, velut ferra, pcrLiifi. PaJJad. JDe rt ruft. L iv. Caprilicari 

Sipoiitiiniji; eft adhibrta caprilico, nc fnidluspropinquar ficus ante maturilatein deetdant providert. 

> Id. btrph. 'fhch- ill vote- 

VOL. XV. 4 H .for 
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for the fufpending a few fif;s of the male, or wild fig tree, upon the female, to binder 
&e fruit from dropping off, or degenerating. 

I was informed, that the palm tree arrives to its greateft vigour about thirty years 
after tranlpinnlation, and continues fo feventy years afterwards, bearing yearly fifte% 
or twenty clullers of dates, each’ of them weighing fifteen or twenty pounds. After 
this period, it begins gradually to decline, and ufually falls about the latter end of its 
fccond century. * Cui placet curas agere feculorum,’ lays Palladius, Otl. 12. ‘ de 
palmis cogitet conferendis.’ 

'I'his (SUT6V requires tto other culture and attendance, than to be well watered 

once in four or five days, and to ‘have a few 6f jthe lower boughs lopt oil, whenever 
they begin to droop or wither; Thefc, whole Humps or pollices, in being thus 
gradually left upon the trunk, ferve, like fo many rounds of a ladder, to climb up 
the tree, cither to fecundate :t, to lop it, or to gather ti/c f aiir, are quickly fupplied 
with others, which gradually hung down from the top or crown, contributing iiof 
only to tile regular and uniform gnwih of this tall, knorleis, beamdul tree, but likc- 
wifo to its perpetual amlj||noiT: delightlul verdure. To l/cc'u/k-J, J'.cclcs. xxiv. 14. or, 
u jloiirijh like the palm tree, are as juH and proper expreflions, fuiiable to the nature 
oi this plant, as to fpread abroad like a cedar, Pfal. xcii. 1 

It is ufual with perfons of better lafhion, upon a marriuge, at the b:nh or clrctw:- 
ciGun of a child, or upv'm any other fcall or good day, to entertain liieir guells with 
the honey, or dipfe, as iliey call it, of the palm tree. This ^they procure, liy cutting 
oft' the head or crown (the urjx»irii of Theophraftus, to whic*h the Iliiaazon ramar is 



etitlrtiy coniunud, the tree becomes dry, and ierves only for iim\^er or iinnvooil. 
'I his liquor, which has a more lufeious fvveetncls than honey, is oi iht- confi Hence el 
• a thin lyrop, but quickly grows tr.rt and ropy, acquiring an intoxicating quality, and 
giving by tliilillaiioji an agreeable fpirit or aruky, according to the general name of 
ihefe pcoph’ jor ail hot. litHior;. exrn-.ce?.*; by the aiembiek. 

After tlv palm, we are to d :i'cr.’be th*; J.otus *, whofc fruit is frequently inentiened 
in hiliery. Tite Ltitcphagi a’iii, a conftdepble p(?ople ot ihefe and liie adjacent 
deferts, received their name Irom eating of it. lierodoiusi iiiiorms tis, that me 
fruit was i'weet like the date; Pliny J, that it was cf the Idgneis of a bean, anti of a 
fallVon colour ; atid 1 heophraftus §, lliat it grew tiiick, hke the h u:': oi the myrlie 
tree. 1’ioiq whicii circumftanccs, the lotus arbor oi the ancieiiis appears to be the 
ame plan; A.ilh iht; Seedra of tjie Arabs, 'ihisfhrub, which is very common in the 



* Pliyt. Ko. 5 . 
f Herod, p. 37 s. 


Scyl. Pjop. p Slrab. Geof;T. 1 ) vli. p. n!j 8 . P.ol. Clvop;’, 1 iy. c. J- 


j /i fticH iiitijniiiri iwlioR'in Loam •* magiiitiulo tjiiic pyro, (piueC|ii.ini N' j.o-; Cointlitiii 


tiiid.it. ■** r.j^en.i lido liiiii; liii,*, c'oUir froii, K-U aiilc" Jm i iciiiir iiHio, livut '« 

I>l:ifciti;r (ki lu;. ill l ahiis loyui nmiio, n.-n ii' in i Oilia ccrall : lam didi'i iiii cibo, ut uomtn etiani 
ti.’iie:i]iic d> ill ■ ii. ' iin i’ boirnr.-a advi iiatuiii ol.iivi'.ms' palri.p, etc. Plia. 1 , xiii c. 17- 

^ 0 o: iinjjoo-’ n '.risnitTio i'i a r,-t^ srt Ss y* 

TXfai'Ai’A*, WJ'.v'Jt (~i Ti'K icr^n^cvO]' k iv 741; Aun^otyoif KMA'VjafvMr yXviUii' iliuj* iw* «nri>r>j. 1 hc**!’ 

Hill. Piaiit. lib. iv, c. 4 . . , 

neither 
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nolther fo much jointed nor crooked. This fruit is ftlll in gr nat ijepute, taftes fo^ie- 
thing like gingerbread, and is fold in the markets all over tae fouthem diftrifts/of 
thefc kingdoms. The Arabs call it Aneb enta cl Seedra, dr of the Scedra^ 

%hicli Olavus Celfms had fo great an opinion of, that he has deferibed it as the 
Dudaitn of the S. S. ^ 

Moft of the other fruit trees of this country are common in Europe ; of which the 
almond, the moft early bearer, flowers in January, and giws its fruit in the beginning 
of April. Apricots are fit to gather in May ; but the fafliee, or mafeuline apricot, 
is fomewhai later, though much preferable, as the eating of it is never attended with 
furfoii-s. Whereas the common apricot occafions a variety of fevers and dyfenteries, 
and is tiiereforc known in the Frank language by the name of Matza Franca, or the 
I'iHcr of Chrijtians, Apricot is a corruption of pra;coqua, (in the modern Greek 
w'ojiiii'itj;), on account of its forwardnefs. 

In Jimo, there are two or three forts of plums and cherries, which arc neither 
plcjuifii! nor delicious. However, the cherry was formerly in fo ntucli elleeni, that 
it was called, as it is at prefeiit, Hab cl mellcck, i. e. The<i>crry of the Kim, About 
this time likewife, is the feafon for tout or mulberries ; but apples and pears arc not 
ripe beion' July or Augufi, when both or them are in plenty and variety enough ; 
thougii if the fultan, i. c. tlie king pear, is cxccptpd, all the refl: are greatly inferior to 
the more ordinary kinds of our climate ; neither will any of them keep till the autumn. 

The black and white boccore, or early fig *, (the fame we have in England, and which 
in Spain is called breba, quafi bre /e, as continuing only a fhort time), is produced in 
June, though tlie kermez, or kermoufe, the fig properly fo called, which they preferve, 
and maki? up into cakes t, is rarely ripe before Augufi. I have .ikb feen a long dark* 
coloured kenuoufe, that fonictimes hangs upon the trees all the wnter. For the ker*. 
moufe, in general, continue a long time upon the tree before they fall off ; whereas 
the boccores dnop as foon as they arc ripe, and, according to the beautiful allufion of 
the prophet Nahum, (iii. 12.) jail into *hc mouth of the eater upon heiny; Jhaken, We 
may obferve further, that thele iro-es do tv; properly bloflbm, or fend'oui; flowers 



we Ipeak of the Holy Land. 

Nvcfcarlnes and peaches arc ripe towards the mi^ldle of July, the former being much 
larger than ours, and of a better tallc ; and the lau.a*. bi.-fidvs their excellent flavour 
".ill commonly weigh ten ounc.s. Augviil: produces the ilrll pomegranates ; fome of 
which are three or four inches in diameter, atnl of a pound weight. 'J'ho pometrra- 
nates, or malum Punicum, as originally brotight fr mu PhoenJc'a, wl. .ormerly one of 
the niofl: delicate fruits of the call. Numb. xiii.'2'?. and xx. 5. Deut. viii* S . f^ant. iv. r 
:hv; cirauge, the apricot, the peach, or the neebariae, Jiot having made r!vo’r profrrefi:: io* 
early to the weftward. Neither ought wc to omit the prickly j)t'ar, or the fruit, as it 

♦ Baharih, Heb. HlOD* P'imus fruiius et pracox. G<t!* fignificat ficu.-ii prxcocciu. nroJmnM.m 
five proihericam. .Scliiiitl. Ltx. Jc:r. xxiv. 2. Hof. ix, 10. 

t • S;tm. XXV. 18. When they arc jiill formed, or not come to maturity, they are the itha rh 

i, e. the o?.ui'Co» o-uka, w.;t»,Caiit. ji. 13. Apoc. yl. 13. .and the Rrofii, Plin. 1. xiit. c. 7. vhfei tmm nu 
velate .-ilfo to the imtiiature fruit boih of the fummer tnd vv’iiiter crops. Dried fig.i were the ea“if j* * 

and »» "/A-' %'• are like.vife take.Vfor t 

or fuintner otten Dtinicd iii fcripture. Kt/meZ' or kcTfuouJ'c^ tlic Dtirbrii'y iLiiDc f'tr ni^T 

have rchiioii to coreus^ llic grccu ()r llriirlct birrry, or itrm-z, which ^Ives the crimfon dye, thefe lig^ieing 


f/W, 

uy 

jr or 
for the 


ofieu of a red or violet colour j Ou jin/s violace^r, as the botanills call them* 
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is mmmonly thought, to be, of the opuntia ; called, perhaps from being firft brought 
to mem from Spain, kermez naflfarah, or the fig of ihe Chrljlians, Several i'anulit’s 
live upon it during the months of Auguft and September, though it is never know^n to 
tinge the urine of a bloody colour, as it does in America, from whence this li uii oi«‘ 
the t(?na (for that is its proper Indian name, not unlike Heb. or ftev.s) 

originally came. ^ 

'I'he w^all-nut, and the olive, which only bears copioufly every other year, ar .* propa- 
gated all over Barbary. In fome places alfo they have the piftachio tree ; as alfo the 
chcfnui, which is fmaller, though of as good a rclifli as thofe from France or Spain. 
But the hazel-nut *, the filljert, the'ftrawbcrry, tlie goofeberry alfo, and currant t, an- 
not, as far as I know, the productions of this climate. 

The grape ripens towards the latter end of July, and is ready for tlie vintage* in 
September. The wine of Algiers, before the loculls deftroyed the vineyards in the 
years 1723 and 1734, was not inferior to the bed hermitage, either in brificnefs oi 
tafte or flavour. But fince that time, it is much degenoraii’d, having not h’therrLi 
(1732) recovered its ufual qualities; though even with this diliidvaniage, it tuu fliil 
difpuie the preference with the common wines of Spain or Portugal. 'I’he li'nion and 
Ibmeiimes the Sevil orange tree, is always in a fuccefllon of fruit and blolToms ; but 
the China, as it is commoly called, having been tranfplanted from the country of that 
name much later, is dill confidered as a foreigner, and bears only towards tiie .latter 
end of autumn. I need not mention the quince, the mc.'dlar^ thejubeb, and f.rvice 
tree, becaufc their fruit is no where in groat repute ; at the fame time, the trees ihetn- 
felves arc the lead ornaments of the fruit garden. Thofe plants which morv* imme- 
diately relate to the Slower or the phyfic garden, are ranged together alphabetically in 
the P/jyiograp/jiOm 

But we fliould not leave thefe gardens, without obferving, that tlitTc is nothing 
laid out in them with method, beauty, or defign ; the whole being a yiediev only, or 
confufion of fruit trees, v/ith beds or pl;mtatione of cabbages, turnips, beans, garvancos. 
&c. ; nay, fometimes of wheat and barley interfperfed. Fine w’alks, parterres, and 
flo\vei*-plats, would be to ihefc people the lofs of fo much profitable foil ; as planting 
in order and regularity, the dudy of foil 'ind compods, or the aiming at any new iin- 
provements,-\vould be fo Hiaiiy deviations from the practice of their ancedors, whofc 
footdeps they foHovv with the utmod devotion and reverence. 

§ 3. — OJ the H'ji/f Stills, Mineral Waters, liol Sprniys, \^c. 

THE foil, which fupporis all tri;cs apd vegetables, is, for the mod parr, of fach a 
loole and yielding contexture, ijliat, as 1 have already obferved, an ordinary pair of 
beeves is in one day to plow a whole acre of it, 

* Htb. [/.«&] 13 interpreted, (Gen xxx. 57,) ibe ha^elttecy iuilead of the nlmoftd irre„i\ccim\]xs^ to 
the true figTiiiication. What is rendered «i//. likitvviic. Cant. vi. ii . (hould have been fpccified, wnd ciiUed 
^tvall’Huls ; the Heb. ajouzet and ihe Arabic jcuvi, being the lame. D’DGD which we reiicLr 
Gen. xliii. n. fhould be the pi/lachio-nuts. 

-j* Thefc have attained among the botauilU thc^ndme tiles cr rihefinm^ very probably from ibc rhiles oi 
the Arabian phyfjtians, though of a different kind ; the latter being with a parfriip-likc root, with rough 
leaves, like buglos ut tchium, hut larger aud broader, the root and leaves whereof being ponndol and 
fqueczed) yield a tart refrefiiing bn'ec, which is ufed by the Turks in their fiierbcts and cooling I'Cjuors- 
As this therefore has a great afiinity in tallc uilli the juice of the gookberry and currsuit ; thefe, in want 
or deficiency of the former, might have been fubflitutcd in their place, and have affumed tlie fame name. 
The dock above mentioned is thus deferibed, vlz» Lapaihum ;;cetofiim orientale maximum et moiitaiium ; 
Syris, relii/s, Bcith, apud Golium. 


In 
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In the falt-petre worki? of Tletufan, they contraft about fix ounces of nitre from 
every quintal of this foil, wliich is there of a dark colour j and at Doufan, in Gaetulia]^ 
Kairwan, and fome otiicr places, ilicy have the like quantity freftu a loamy earth, of a 
colour betwixt red and yellow, la the fummer fealbn, the banks of feveral rivers, 
to the depth of two or three faihonis, are Itudded all ovei with nitrous and faline 
knobs and exudations, which, befides tiie depth of the foil, 'VOievv us llkewife how well 
it is faturated with dicfe minerals. 

For to this grand and incxhauftible fund of fairs, we may in a great meafurc attribute 
the great fi-rfility for v.hich this country has always bc.n remarkable *, and ftill con- 
tiimos to be fo, without any other mimuring, than bunting in fome few places the weeds 
and ftubblc. However, it is iomowhat extraordinary, and for which we cannot ac- 
count, that the province of Bizaciutn, formerly in fo much repute for its fertility, 
Ihould at prefent be the inoll barren and unpront;ihlo part o. thefe kingdoms. 

That iait is here the ciiief and prevailing usineral, appears as well Irom the feveral 
lali f[)ri!:'\ ' and mountains of fait, .as from the great number of I'alina: and fhibkas, that 
we meet v. iili a'moi'l in every diilriS;- j !;.' Wed cl IWailah, near the weftern frontiers of 
tic.* kingdom ;)f Aigi'.'t's, and the ocrr.itr ee.on the cadent ; the Haiitmam Mellwan, 
nii:c ieagiK s to the ti.S.E. of jMgiers ; the .'’-..it River of the Betti Abbcl's, which runs 
tiaourh the Beelran ; that of the Urbyah, neat' lltc 'I'htery Dolh ; that from Jibbel 
V'/oofgar, in till! tieighbouriiocd of (.'oitfiaminu ; tlte Mailuh, that falls into the Shott 
f'ver againil Mofleelah ; the Biirce)i..iii, as it jrades by Nickowfe ; and the river of 
(ioibata, upon the coinlnes of tfie .lereed : thefe, I fay, befule.'? feveral rills and foun- 
raitts rf ieffer note, are all of tiiem I 'rher very fait or brackifh. The water of the 
river CJorbata, is made very palatable, by letting it /icTcolaio through fome contiguous 
iv.nk'; (if ...uu!, itiro little pit.s uliieli are occafionaUy dug for that purpofe ; but the other 
."ivers, havittg dcejter clr.muels, and nuining through a yichcr mould, are not capable 
ui the like liicration. 

Tito i'aitg'its near .\izew lie furt’onndv;d with mountain?, and take up an area of 
aboiu 1 :n miles in compais. They appear like a largo lake In vA'inter, but arc dry in . 
fiirniner, the water being thou exhaled, and the falts titat avs, left behind become 
eridalixcd. In digging for this fait, they pafs througlt diftercJtt layers of it, whereof 
euu are an inch, etiu'rs more In ihlekneis, in proportion to the epuantity the laiine 
pai ticlr.'- w);( !\\v;th the water:, wore impregnated before their relj)ediivo concretions. 


hr.vi rr.c oaimr 


la the like mnu'.or we fm..l rite haiina' l,vtwi;:t Carthage and the (Juiclla; thoi'oof the* 
Sho't,' and of other plac;.;-, elilter bordorin.g upon, or lying witi’.iu the tiah.ira. 

•lihbt i lind-defi.i is ;m < utire m;>untain oi iair, liluated near the oallerit extretnify of 
d.'ie Lake of Mark;?. '1 nc ialf of it is of a cjuite ^liflvrent q-.iallty and apnearan.-e irom 
dial of thefaliitte, being as hard and folk! as flone, and, of a recd’dh .or . . •pie colour. 
Vet wliat waflied down irmn theft* precipices by thek* dews, ac.aii': a«')t»i 'r colour, 
b’ Ctuncs as wiiit e as fnow, and lolcs that flrire of bitternefs whicii is in the pare at rock 
fait. It may very projitrly be faid to have lod, if not all, yet a great deal at leaft of 
its original lavour. The fait of the inouni;>ins near Lv/otaiali and .Tibbel Minifs, is of 
a gi'cy or blucijh colour ; and, without fubmitting to the like accidental purification, 
at ilad-defia, is very agreeable to the palate ; the firfi erpecially being fold at Algiers 

* Non (^cicqulil Lihycis Icn't 

Ver* ! ! ..» nitinbiis. Seriec^ in Tbye'L 

Fr ciViiii quantum metit Afiica. ]iy>r. Sal^ 1 # ii. 3. 87. 

roflidcat Libycd!^ uicffcs. Mart, Epi^, 1 . vi. 86. 
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for a penny an ounce, which is a great fum, confidering the fmall value of common 
ll^lt all over this kingdom. 

Of the like quantity and flavour is the fait of the Lake of Marks, and of the other 
lefler plains of the fame nature. " Thcfe are ufually called fibkah qr ihibkah, i. 
plats of ground ; and lie commonly under water in winter, when they appear like fo 
many extenfive lakes ; but are dry in fummer, when they may be taken for fo many 
bowling greens prepared '5or the turf. Such of the Ihibkas as have a hard and folid 
bottom, without any mixture of gritty mould, retain the fait that lies ci7llalized upon 
them after rain ; but others, '^bich are of a more ocyry abforbent nature, I’eldom pre- 
ferve any faline incruftations upon their furfaces. The chief fubftratum of the Lake of 
Marksj is like a teffelated pavement, made up of various little cubes of common fait j 
but in thofe fhibkahs that are of a, foft and oozy coinpofition, as near Warran and 
Ktprwan, I could never obforve any fait that was concreted ; though tlic earth of them 
all is very pungent to the tongue, and by a proper Iblulion and management, would 
undoubtedly yield a copious portion of it. 

I have feen fome large pieces of fal gem brought from the country of the Beni 
Mezzab ; but fait petre, called mellah hace, or live falty by the* Arabs, is newr, that 
I know, found in fubfiance or concreted, being always extracled by art. l’’or which 
purpofc, fcveral troughs of brick or (lone arc erected, with wooden grates for their 
bottoms ; and after having lined them within with mats made of dwarf palm or fpar- .m 
turn, they fill them with falt-pctrc earth, fpiinkling it with water every fix or eight hours, 
for five or fix days together. The water by foaking throifgh the earth, engages all 
the nitrous particles that are lodged in its way ; and, draining afterwards through the 
mats, falls into fmall cavities, made on purpofc to receive it. When they have thus 
obtained a fufficieiit quantity of brine, they pour it into Gildrons, boil it up and reiine 
it. There arc fcveral works of this kind at TIemfan, Bilcara, and Kairwan, befides 
others that are carried on privately among the Kabyles and Arabs. 

The principal ufo of their falt-pctrc, is in the compolition of ba-routc, or gun- 
^ powder ; whereof the fulphur comes moftly from Europe, whillt the .allies of the bur- 
' w&l^, or king’s fpcar, or alphodelus. arc rather chofen than thofe of charcoal, 'riiefc 
people arc well enough inltruCtcd in tin* art of graining tlic gun-pow der j though fonic- 
thing is ftill wanting, cither in tiic ingredients thcnifelves, or in the proportions of 
them, one ounce from our powder mills being equivalent to more than a quarter of a 
pound of that which is made in ihefe countries. 

Befides the feveral fprings and rivulets of fair-water, which I have here enumerated, 
thcfe countries abound likewife with others that partake of lulphur and other minerals. 

In which clafs, befides the Ain Kkiran, or Fountain of Tar^ and the llamdh, a rich 
fpaw water (7r acidula near the river liifhbefh, we may place the fcveral llammams*, 
orThernia:. /I'he Ain el lloute, which falls into the lafna, together with thegreateli 
number of the fprings of the Jerced, are Ibmcwhat more tlian lukewarm ; whillt 
thofe of Seedy Lbly, V,''arran, below I kmlan, thofe of Mellwan, El Ilamniah of 
Gabs, and the lower bath at Mereega, are of a more intt nfe hear, and very proper to 
bathe in. But the Hammain Melkouiecn, and the upper bath at Mereega, are much 
too hot for that intention ; the former boiling, as 1 made the experiment, a brealt of 
mutton very tender in a quarter of an hour. 

* From whence our Humums. 


The 
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The Ain E! iloute, and the fprings of Gaf^a and Tozer nouriih a number of fmall 
fjflxi’s, of the mullet and perch kind, both of them of an eafy digeftion. Of the Ihe 
quality are the othi r waters of the Jereed ; all of them, after they become cold, being 
greedily drunk, by t|ie inhabitants. That particularly of El Ilammah is perfcdlly clear 
and tranfparcnt, and as foft to the palate as rain water. ' 'nlel's therefore the fulphu* 
reous or other eflluvia that it is I'lippofcd to be charged v'iih, quickly fly off, all the 
great virtues aferibed to the bathing in it, confifl only in their genial warmth, and in 
promoting iliereby a copious perl'piration. 

IJefides the Itrong fulphuroous fleams which iffuc from the Hamraam Mcfkouteen, 
the water is moreover of To intenfe a heat, that the rocky ground which it runs over, to 
the diflance fometiiiies of a hundred feet, is calcined by it. When the fubftance of 
thele roeks is foft, and of an uul/onn fuhflancc and contexture, then the water, by 
m.d-vir.g cqttai ituprefilcins them on all fides, leaves them in the fhape of cones or 
hotnirplieres, which being Liihally fix feet in height and breadth, the Arabs imagine 
tiic'in to be fo many r<nts o!' their priJeceffors, turned into (tone. But when thefe 
ro< ks, beudvs their u'uvt! ieft v.;i:;’kv rabilaiicc, anitaln likev.iio fomc layers of harder 
n'laiu r, ui.r io ».i,li!y t'iiK.l'.cd (sr calcliud. tlicn acanulng to the figurcsof thefe layers, 
and in pri'jiortion to ihe rel'illance which the water thereby c.ietrs with, we arc enter- 
tti'.iu d with a Cf'iib.diuu of trace.s and channels, imagined to be flveep, camels, horfes, 
nay. Inmetinu's men. women, •-uid children, whom they rupporr to have undergone the 
like f:u<' if., ir t. tits, of bi'iug converted mtf> done. T'hcfe fountains, 1 obferved, 
had been irerpunily lto|i|ieii up, or laiiie.g ccaling to run at one place, bn>ke out in 
orlu'rs ; wiiicli circumlhir.ee ft i-ius nut only U) account for the number of conc.«, but 
lur tliai vari 'ty hk., wlte of traces that are continued from one or other of them, quite 
dt'wn :o the river Zenuii, whofe channel is at about the diflance of a quarter of a 
milt. . 

i i'i.', p'iice, ih-’js difiiiiguiflxid by thefe gives back, in riding over it, the 

like i'.ii!anoUo fi.'umJ with the Salfataru, near Naph's, and made us not a little 

ufraiti 111 finking every moment il'.rougli it. And as. from thefo circumflanccs, the 
groujivi below was probably holltxw., may not the air within thefe cavcrn.s, t^y elpstping 
throujiii ihcfc ioumaiiis, afford that mixture of fhrill, murmuring, or di ep founds, 
oiieur otr-'rol whic.h ace perpetually iiTuhig out w'itb the water? The •■i.r.il^i (to quote 
Itrei'g'li i.a ie-.;;;,i5;aiioi) once more) afiirin thefe Ibunds to Iv tli^' i.iuJic of the Je- 
noitii.-, I c /.'?<r;V.', witt^ are fuppofed, ivi a particular inaimer, to make their abodes 
at tiiio place, and to be the grand agents in all thefe extra-ordinary iijmids and 
appearances. 

'i'here are iikevvife lu;re other natural curiiffitlcs, wortliy of our notice. Ihor the 
chalky lU tie, being c.r.cincd <'r dilfolveu by the fcalding waiter, into ■ dn. impalpable 
powii'.r, and catri-d down af'-rwa’-ds wiii) the Rreahu kxdgt.. h’ If i,;pi);i the i!ps of 
the ch.inaels ; or elfe by embracing fonie intervening twigs, flraws, . . ^.d,^r bodies,' 
inmu'diaiely hardci.s ; and lit lining into a bright tilyc.iu.' fublhuicc like the albellos, 
form.s itfclf into a variety of glittering figuris and beautiful cryltulliiiiUions. 

The rivir oi id iiamniuh, and othcr.'i in the Joreed, which arc ofiesi very large and 
copious, have lin ir ieurccs, wT»ich are fometinies one or two at rnofl, in largo exienfivc 
plains, far remto . d from any chain of raountains ; and as little or no rain falls into 
thefe diflrici.s, tins tTcumllanco alone feems to bo no fmall teftimony in favour of that 
fyftcm, whicit deduces the origin of fountains from the great abyfs. The wells, which 
1 have taken notice of in Wadr eag, feem iurihcr to confirm it. 


The 
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.The weight of the water of the Hammam Mereega is to that of rain water, as 856 to 
8^0} that of Wafnfti, as 837; that of Mefltouteen, as 850; and that of Mellwan, 
as 910, I had no convenience or opportunity of weighing the feft. 


J 4*— (y* the Earthquakes. 

BESIDES the hot mintyal effluvia that are continually difeharged by thefe thermsc, 
or Hammam, there ftill remain below the furface, feme vuft and inexhaudible funds of 
fulphur, nitre, and other inflammable bodies, of which, the frequency and violence 
of earthquakes may be a fufficient proof. 'Ihc earthquakes, ann. 1723 and 1724, 
fhook down a number of houles, and fl.opt the courfe of I’evcral fountains ; but by one 
of thofe violent concuffions, mm. 1756,3 large piece of ground at Wauirc, lying in an 
eafy defeent, with a well, a few trees, and a farm houfe upon it, glided down, all 
together, for the fpace of a furlong, till they were one or, other of them flopped by the 
channel of the river Harbeene, that empties itfclf there into the Shellill’. Several of 
the breaches, together witli fomc pieces of the houfe turned down, lie at a 

diftance from each other, and arc to this day a Ita tiding monument of this cataftrophe. 
I was informed, that the like accident happened, at the fame time, in feme of the 
mountainous diftrifts of Boujeiah and El Khadiu'ah ; literally anlvvcring, in fomc de- 
gree at lead, to the expreffion of the Pfalmil't, that ibe iv'iunialns fii-iped like rams, mni 
the little hills like younp; jhcep ; or that the earth Jhall reel i^j and fro like a drunkarti, and 
Jhall he removed like a collate, Ifa. xxiv. 20. The grc-aicli ihocli wliicli we perceived 
at Algiers, (1724)’ reached from Miliana to Bona, the air being then clear and tem- 
perate, and the quickfilver flanding at the greateft height ; wiiilil otiicr concuffions 
were found, upon ihquiry, to be cl finall extent. At theft; times, the barometer w'as 
not affefted with any fudden alterations, neither teas there any occafn nal change in the 
air, which was, as at other times, of its ufual temperature, without being more cairn 
or windy, hazy or fcrcnc. 

Earthquakes alfo have Ibmetinies been felt at Tea. In the fame year, wlicn I was aboard 
the Gazella, an Algerine cruifer <d fifty guns, bound to Bona to reueve the garrifon, 
we feft three prodigioms Ihocks tnie after aiunhcr, as if a weight, at each time of 
twenty or thirty ton, had fallen from a gVeat height upon the baliall. This happened 
when wc wdl'C five leagues to the fouiluvard of tlu; Seven Capes, and could not reach 
ground W'ith a line of two hundred fathom. The captain, Ilailim Rice, told me, that 
a few years before, when he was upon a crude, he felt a much greater, ; t the 
diftance of forty leagues, as they computed, to the weft ward of tlie rock of l.iflx n. 

The earthquakes, during my ftay at Algiers, fell our generally at the end of the 
fummer,.or i»the autumn, a day or tw'o after great rains *■. Tne caufc .perhaps may 
arife from the extraordinary coliftipation or ch i'enefs i>f the earth’s furlace at fuch 
times, wherety Ihe fubterraneous ftreams will be either lent back or confined ; wiierca.-:, 
in fummer, the whole country being full of deep chinks and cliafms, the inilaminable 
particles hive an caficr efcape. 

* The inliabitants of Jamaica expeifl an cartlifinalci’ (very yc-Tv, mil fume of tliem think they' fo’.Itw 
their J»reat rains. Sir Han’s Sloane’s 1 1’tn.-d. to liif Jlii!. of Jinnaica, ^.,44. Phil. Tranf.' No- 2 - 9 * 
P* VI' TUn- Hill. Nat. 1 . il. cap. 80. takes notice of the fame thing. , » , j ’ 
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§ Of iieir QmrrieSt WeUst Foff^t Mtatrabt 

WE cannot trace any of the preceding phenomena, or fcarce anr other, bran^ of 
the natural hiftory, much lower than the furiace. Thofe quarries or marble*, imich 
are taken notice of by the ancients, are not known at prefent ; and indeed the fmall 
quantity of marble that appears to have been ufed in the moft fumptuous buildings of 
this country, would induce us to believe, that either there never were fuch quarries, 
or that the marble was Tent away to other places. ^ 

The materials that were ufed in all the ancient edifices of this country, as Jol Cmfa- 
rea, Sitifi, Cirta, Carthage, &c. arq not fo much different, either in their colour 'or 
texture, from the foft and harder kinds of the Heddington ftone near Oxford; 
whereas, the marble of Numidia, as it is deferibed by ancient authors, was of the finefl 
contexture, and ufed upon the moll fumptuous occafions. Solinus calls it eximium 
marmor, cap. xxvi. and Suetonius (in J. Cscfare) mentions a column of it that was 
erefled to Julius Caifar, with tiiis infeription, patri patriae. The colour was yellow, 
with red or purple fpots or flreaks. 

Sola iiitet flavis Numadum dccifa mctallii 
Purpura. 

Pap. Statius, de Bain, Elr. 369 . 

« 

Errors, in accounts of this kind, might well be made, from lapis and marmor being 
indifferently ulbd for each other. ^ 

'I’he wells, except in Wadreag and fome other parts of the Sahara, are rarely of any 
great depth; and, in digging them, I often obferved, that after jhe foil was removed, 
they paffed through fome layers of gravel, and fometimes, though rarely, of clay, till 
they arrived at a foft fleaky Hone, the fdre indication of water. In feveral places near 
Algiers and l^ona, this fort of ftone lies immediately upon the fur^ce, and is frequently 
very beautifully gilded all over with gqld-like micae, or fpangles; as the fparry matter, 
which fills up the fiffures, glitters with thofe that imitate filver. I never faw, neither 
could learn, that agates, or ftones of the like beauty, were natives of this -coflntry. 
Even the common flint ftone, which moft other nations have in plenty, is fo rarely 
found, in fome parts of Barbary at leaft, that our merchant veflels that to^ in a quan* 
tity of them in the Downs for ballaft, difpofed of them at Algiers for.feven ihillings the 
quintal. ^ 

Foffils, or fuch figured ftones as are owing to the deluge, will be taken notice of in 
a catalogue by themfelvesf. If we begin then with the defeription of the felcnites, we 
may obferve, that it will fometimes fpread itfelf over whole acres of the woody and 
moumrinoua diftrid. A tranfparent, ftriated, yellow, and ft>meti..i.k fiefh coloured 
talk or gypfttm, lies often expanded, in thin cakes, over fome rocky parts of the Sahara. 
A few cryttaUlike irides are found in the mountains of Boujeiah ; as aplenty of dark 
eokniml double coned cryftals difeover themfqlves upon thofe of £llou4eejah. Thefe, 
with a variety of cawk and figured fpars, are the neareft approaches which the imnoral 
juices cK this climate make towards the topaz and the diamond* 

Befides the common mould cm* foil that has been already treated of, there are two or 
three forts of pipe and potter’s clay ; the former of which generally bums ,<red. “ 
CimoBa Ukewife, or fullers earth, is dug in great abundance, as is alfo thefleatites, or 
fi>ap earth, which is in great efteem and Tervice in thdr ba^os, for walhing nnd 

* FIm* Nst. Htt. L V. c. 5. Solisui Polyliift. c. a6. f Seedut estalygss to-dw CeBrSama. (Or. ed.) 
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foftemn;;^ the ikin. . S{eitiomarga» or lac lunae, which the Arabs Ibmetim^ ufeass 
ff p)ic« lies ufually in the Sahara, in the futures of the rocks $ whilft a coarfe fort, both 
of umbra and ochre, with a hard fpecies of almagra or Spaniih bole, more ftequently 
occtrs in the Tell. 

The minerals that 1 have c^covered, are ftlll fewer in number than the earths, among 
'i^hich we may reckon a few fpecies of talk, and the gold and lilver-like micae above 
mentioned. Some of the ‘latter are found in great qjaantities ; and when they occur 
without any mixture or alloy of talky or felenitical fubftance, they are ufed, by the 
hojiahs or writers of this country,* inltcad of fand, for the abforbing of ink upon paper. 
In pounding alabafter or gypfum,' we often meet with fraall gold-like nodules, not 
unlike the regular mathematical bodies ; but the gold and filver-like marcafit&s or 
pyrites of Ellou-lecjah, Medea, and feme other places, are in no regular form, being 
fometimes globular, fometiracs in the fhape of the mefentery, kidney, and fuch like 
figures as they ufually affumc in other places. I have a good fpecimen of the nigricia, 
fabrilis, or black lead, which was taken up under the walls of Gibraltar, and fuppofed 
to have been brought thither by the current, from the coall of Barbary. 

Lead and iron are the only metals that have been hitherto difeovered. I’he latter is 
white and good, though in no great quantity, being chiefly dug and forged by the 
Kabylcs of the mountainous diftricls of Bou-jeiah -, and from thence is brought, in 
Ihort bars, to the markets of that place and Algiers. They have a great plenty of, the 
ore upon the mountains called Dwee and Zikkar, near Miliana^^ the latter of which is 
rich and ponderou% with a mixture fometimes of cinnabar, though no works have been 
carried on, as far as I could learn, at either of thofe places. The lead mines at Jibbel 
Rif-fafs, at Wannafhreefe, and among the Beni Bootaleb, near the Caffir Atture, are all 
of them very rich ; and, provided they were under a better regulation, would produce 
an infinitely greater quantity of ore, as well as metaL The method of refining is, by 
putting layers of wood and ore alternately upon each other, and then fetting 
fire to the pile. They frequently extfa^ eighty pounds weight of pure metal from one 
quintal of the ore. 

Tfic filver and copper mines of the Tingitanians are looked upon with an envious 
eye by the Algerines ; though poflibly their own mountains, by further fearches and 
experimentr,n>wQuld afford the fame. About thirty years ago, the deys of Algiers were 
encouraged, by fome Spaniih renegadoes, to fearch for Jdver ore in the mountains of 
Feman, near Medea. They would probably have fucceeoed better in trying for copper; 
as they have here, as well as Tmolga, not far to the weftward, feveral large llrata of 
ponderous Hones diverfified with green elHorefcenccs. One of the fpecimens that I 
brought with ipe from thence, feems alfo to Ihoot into a variety of tin grains. But as 
libne of thefe ores, if {hey be really fuch, have been put to the tell, a fmall fliare only 
of fuch riches au may^be called fubterraneous can be claimed by thefe regencies. For 
the ilory which they are pleafed to tell of Mahomet Bey’s plough-lhares, is appUcaUe 
enough to this branch of the natural hiHory that I am now explaining. This prince, 
whom I have had occafion to mention in the kingdom of Tmist had the misfortune to 
be dethroned by his fubje£ls ; but having the reputation of being acquainted with the 
, kymia, as they call the' philofopher’s Hone, Ibrahim Hojiah, then dey of Algiers, , 
engaged to rellore.him to his former dignity, upon premife of being let into the fecret. 
The conditions were accordingly accepted, and Mmomet was rellored ; who, to fislfil 
his part of the covenant, forthwith fent the dey of Algiers, with no fmall pomp and 
ceremony, a number of mattocs and ploughifliares ; thereby emblemadcally inltradin|f 
him, that (be wealth of his kingdom was to arife from a diligent attdidtidce uponi^n- 

,4 V culture 
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culture and hufbandry, and that the fecret of the pkilofoph&r’g (tone, which he had 
promifed make him acquainted' with, was nothing more, than TiMiE art of con- 

VERTINO A GOOD CROP OF CORN JNTO GOLD. 

§ ~ 0/' Ras Set/Jf or the Petrified Village {?i^he Cyrefwica. 

I SHALL conclude this branch of the natural hifl:oryV>f Parbary, with fome rei 
marks. upon the pretended petrified city at Ras Sem, in the province of Darha, in the 
kingdom of Tripoly. This place then, which lies fix days journey to the S. of Bingaze, 
the ancient Berenice, in the greater Syrtis, has beCn occafionally taken notice of in the 
firft edition, at p. 383. note a. where it was obferved, “that nothing was to be feen 
there, befides fome pctrifications, as might well be accounted for from the deluge ; 
which likewife had been already difeovered in other parts of the world.” In treating 
likewife of the violent heat which attends the deferts of Libya and Arabia, I took notice, 
(p. 379. note I .) that, at Saibah, a few days journey beyond Ras Sem, towards Egypt, 
“ there is a whole caravan confiding of men, atlTes, and camels, which, from time im- 
memorial, has been preferved at that place. Thegreatcft part of ihcfc bodies ftill con- 
tinue perfeft and entire, from the heat of the fun and drynefs of the climate ; and the 
tradition is, that they were all of them originally furprifgd, fuffbeated, and dried up, by 
the hot fcorching winds that fometimes frequent thefe deferts.” 

The- Arabs, who are,as little converfant in geography and natural hiftory, as they are 
artful and ingenious enough in fable and romance, had here a very fayourablc and lucky 
opportunity, by jumbling and coimeding together the petrificutions of Ras Sem,' with 
thefe preferved bodies at Saibah, to projeft and invent the plan of the petrified 
city in all the wild and extravagant drefs, wherein it is commonly deferibed. This, I 
believe, is the true matter of fail, and all that may be depended upon in this (lory. 

It was howtyer a fubjeiH: iiiuch inquired into whilft Caflem Aga, the Tripoly ambaf- 
fador, refided lately at London. He reported • from a thoufimd perfons, as he faid, 
and particularly from a friend of his of great veracity, who had been upon the fpot, 
that “ this fcencc of pctrifications confiited of a large town, in a circular figflre f, 
which had fcveral ftreets, (hops, and a magnificent caftle belonging to it.— That this 
friend of his faw there different Ibrts of trees, but moffly the olive and tlj^ palm ; all 
of them turned into a biucilli or cinder-coloured Hone. — That there; were men alfo to 
be feen in different pofturcs and atrituiles ; ibme of them cxcrcifing their trades and 
occupations, others holding ftufl’s, others bread, &c. in their hands. — The W'omen like- 
wife were fome of tlioni giving fuel; to their children, others were fitting at thar knead- 
ing troughs, &c. — That in entering the caftle# there was a man lying upon a magnifi- 
cent bed of ftone, with the guards ftanding at the doort, armed with pikes and foears. 
— That he faw different forts of animals, fuch as camels, oxen," afles, horfes, mcep, 
and birds, (nay, the very dogs, cats, and mice, are enumerated in other Jiccounts), ^1 

* Till* account, with a great many more relating to the fame fubjeA, which will be afterwards takes 
notice, of and examined, were colledled and communicated to me by our very worthy prefideut of the Royal 
Society, Martin Fulkes, Efq. LL. D. 

* f The very learned antiquarian, Dr.Stukcly, in an ingenious letter which he wrote to me (i74d upoa 
this fubjeA, fuppofes Ra»Sem to be a patriarchal prophylaftis, or ferpentine temple, like Stone Hcnge, 
«nd other the like ftrudures of the Druids; But we have no credible account, nor indeed any account at 
all, that there is any fuch like circular buddings at Ras Sem. Nelther^an SirCkiiftopher Wreu'^orSir 
Ifaac Newton’s opinion, vi%, that Ras Sem came from Africa, be better fupported. It is much, if there 
were any models of this kind, that I fliould uot have met with, or at lead heard of one or other of them, 
in thofe many places and diilrifts of Africa which I have heea acquainted with. 
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of them converted into Aione, and of the above liiradoned colour* hi one of thefe bii^ 
tori^ fome of thefe bodies are faid to want their heads, others o, leg or an arm: 
and fo far agree with the caravan of preferved (not petrified bodies) alxive recited* h 
b further related, that feveral pieces of petrified money * had Been brought from 
thence; fome of which were of the bignefs of an Englifii fhiliing, charged with a horle*s 
head on one fide, and with fome unknown charaflers on the other.** This is the fub* 
fiance of that variety of reports which have been given and related of this place, at 
different times, and by different pcrfons f. 

Several fiories and relations of the like transformation of living creatures into fione, 
are collefled by Aldrovandus, in his Mufeum Metallieumf p. 8^3. where, amongft 
others, he gives us the hifiory, and at the fame time a groupe of figures, confifting of 
men, iheep and camels, converted into fione. As Tartary is r^rted to be the llcene 
of this transformation, it is very probable that this is the fame ftory which is recorded 
by Anthony Jenkinfon|, in his map of Tartary, preferved by Ortelius. KircherS 
alfo acquaints us, that he had learned, from fome geographers, of a whole horde of men 
and cattle being turned into fione ; where, by ufing the word horde, we may fufpefl 
the people to have been Tartars, and that the geographers therefore were no other than 
A. Jenkinfon, and Ortelius. This then appears to be one and the fame fiory. 

Another ftrange account, of a pretends number of men, women, and children 
being converted into fione, is relatra by De la Vega, in his Hifiory of the Yncas of 
Peru II . But both this and the former are of a modem date, and mere trifles too, in 
comparifon with what is related of the wonderful effeds that were occafioned by thf 
Gorgon*s head or Medufii. Ndtber are the petrifications themfelves, either in Ras Sem, 
Tartary, or Peru, for copious and extenfive, as what were occafioned by her influence. 
For here they were vifible over a whole country : 

Pafficnqiie per agros 

Perque viae vidifle hominum fimuuchra, ferarumqiie, 

In Ulicem ex ipfa vib conffrfii Medufa. Ovid. Met. lib. iiuT. 718. 

So' much then, concerning the more remarkable fiories that are recorded by modem 
and micient authors, of whole grbupes pf animals being converted into fione. in- 
ftances of Angle peiibns being thus metamorphofed are more numerous. Thus we 
read of Lot’s wife becoming a pillar of fait in the facred hifiory ; and of Niobe, and 


a ’l%ongh eoin^ by lying In fand, earth, &e. where fait h concreted, may acquire fueb an appearance 
by of the fandy aod other particles ftickingand adhering to them» yet the coins here mentionedt not* 
witfaftanding fuch an alteration in their fuperficiesp could be no other than what have been deferibed at 
p. 59» 60. o? my J^xeerpta. In Mr. Fitton'a letter to Sir Kenelm Dighyt preferved in the Mercurius Poli« 
ticusy No. 534. the petrified pieces of money are fasd to be Venetian secchines. 

Vid. Merc. Pqliticits; ut fupra. Si Clarke’s Geographical Defeription of all the known Kingdoms 
of the Worldf :^d edit. p« ’93* The Adventures of T.S. an Englifli Merchant* taken prilViner at AN 
giers* Lon. 1670. p.l(40. Capt. Uring’s Travels* vol. i. p. 2U0. Confni Baker’s Relation* publiihed 
omongil Dr. Hook’s papers by Mr. Derham, p 386. Mr. Boyle, in his General Heads for the Natural 
Hiftory of a country* qu. 24. Turktfli Spy* vol. v. p. 158. Martini a fiaumnrten peregrinatio* See. 
Norib. 1594* And in Churchill’s Colkfiioii of Travels* voL i. p. 406. Aib* &rchcri Mundus Sobter- 
raneus* vqI il. p.53. ^ . 

I In one of the compartments of this map are the following words : ** Hare fixa hominum* jumentonun* V 
doiclotum. pecorumque* casccrarumque rcrum formas referentia, horda poptili galges pafcetitis armciitaqoe^ 
fuic f qum ftupeada quadam metamorphofi repentc in faxa riguit* pi tore forma nulla in parte imminujUk 
Eventt hoc prodigium aiinis circitpr ccc retro elapfii.” ' f 

§ Mtmd. Subter. ut fupra. 

I CdiBiiieiiUire Royal* ou Hiftoire des Yncas da Peroo* par Garcilaflb dela Vcgi^ 4. ill; Ch i. ‘ 
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<otfier8».bi^g ttiRidl into (tone in theprofane. Ariftotle^ as lie^sxjtibted by Laflels 
fpeaks (bme men who were found petrified in a cave, near Pei^mus ; and Sirche^t 
teHs us, that the whole ikeletbn of a man, converted into ftone, was preferved in the 
Liidovifian palace, 'at Rome. This is probably the fame thai (till continues to be fhewQ 
among the curiofities of that city, and which 1 triyfelf havc«feen. 

Among the multiplicity of bones that have been found Jn the caves of Gibraltar, 
(whkh are fuppofed to have been of fuch perfons as hid themfelves upon the invafion 
of the Moors, and afterwards perifhed with hunger), I have feen feverai that had re- 
cared an additional weight and fubftance, by being* pervaded, as we may imagine, by 
fome lapidefeent vapour that is conitantly circulating in thofe caves, which are no lefs* 
cold and chill, than they are remarkably damp and moifl. Others were not only be- 
come heavier, but incruilrated over, in fome parts, with a flalagmatical or fparry fub- 
ftance, that is perpetually dropping from the tops of thofe caves. 

llie latter is the cafe of the ikcleton at Rome, the bones of which are not properly 
petrified, but covered (certice lapideo^ in Kircher’s phrafe) with a coat of ftone. It ii 
probable alfo, from the like fituation, and the concurrence of the like circnmftances, 
that the petrified bodies in the cave near Pergamus, were not properly petrified, but in^ 
clofed only in fuch like fparry or ftalagmatical incruftations. And 1 am apt to fufpedl:, 
that the like pretended petrification of boats, mafts, oars, &c. in the Bahar bel oma, oT 
Sea without water betwixt Egypt and Ras Sem, is nothing more than a nitrous in- 
cruftafion, for rhefe defei*ts arefull of that fait. In the fame manner, we fee ftones and 
potfherds crulled over and cryftallized, by arrefting and condenfing the faline vapoiftr 
that arifes from the Sulfatara, near Naples. There is nothing extraordinary therefore 
in thefe phenomena ; in as much as it may be eafily accounted for,* why thefe animal, 
or indeed any other bodies, that lie under, or are more immediately expofed to the in- 
fluence of a lapidefeent vapour or fluid, or, in the latter cafe, of a faline one, fhould be 
fubji'fl to, and ffifceptible of thefe changes and alterations. 

The difficulty will be, to account for fuch bpdies as are pretended to lie expofed,. 
or to ftand upright in the open air, without having been ever lodged in any {»oper bed^ 
or (heltered and influenced by caves and grott 9 s. Here, as it cannot well be imagined 
that any lapidefeent vapour or fluid fhould have power to exert itfelf, or indera be 
capable of l^ing any way admitted and received into the pores of thefe, whetfier animal 
or other bodies, fo neither could the bodies themfelves acquire thereby, in their re- 
fpedive textures and compofitions, any additional augmentation, or permanent altera- 
tion whatfoever. Such a fituation, except in the hot fandy d^erts, where the Am 
ufualiy dries up thefe bodies, would rather occafion them immediately to diffolve, or 
putrify, than to be converted into (lone. 

Let us examine then the hiftories of thofe bodies that are prefbudec^ to lie in tl^ 
manner, in a variety of poftures and attitudes, open and expofed •, fuch as* are related 
of Lot's wife ; of the horde in Tartary ; of the groupes in Peru, and at Ras Sem ^ of 
Niobe, and the extraordinary petrificarions occafioned bv the Gmgon's head. Now, 
the two laft of thefe accounts have always been looked upon as fabulous § and al- 
legorical } and, as fuch^ will make nothing at all in proof of the real exiftence of fuch 

* Vid. Voyage into Italy, Far. 1670. itm» p. 179. in villa Ludovifiana. 

i lJtAipri. 

Vk). Menoiret dea MilSona de la compagnie de Jefua daaa k Levant, ioa. ii. p. 73. 

Vid. Nat, Com. U vi. a. i|. ct Lvik c. 11, is. 
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tz)^(nutatiofl. Naj* provided the firfl * is to be iinderfiood Kcording to the Steitd 
fchfe, for a real trammotatbii, yet it will, by no means, fupport the credibility the 
other alleged iaftances, at Tartary, Peru, and Ras Sem, unlefs. their hiftories were 
well attefted, and we had the like inhdlible proof and tdtimony of their bdng mj. 
raciilous. r 

With regard then to the Tartarian groupe, (the foie invention, as it appears to have 
been, of Anithony Jenkinfon,) a number of independent rocks, in different heighis, 
aiid of various colours and figures; or elfe the conflituent Hones of fome ancient, civil 
or religious inclofure, by being viewed at a diftance, without a nearer and ftrider 
i&xammation ; thefe, 1 prefume, might give occafion for fuch a report at firfl, which 
few perfons afterwards could have, .or would take an opportunity cither to examine 
CHT contradid. We find much nearer home, the like romantic interpretation to have 
been put upon the rocks in Marlborough Downs; which, from fome fmall refemblance 
iibey bear to a flock of fheep, are called to this day, the Marlborough Weathers. In 
ibte manner, the Rollrich Hones in Oxfordfhire t, the Weddings in Somerfetfhire, and 
the Hurlers in Cornwall, were once imagined to be fo many men converted into Hone. 
A tradition -of the fame kind feems to have attended other remarkable Hones of the 
fame nature near Salkeld, in Cumberland, The petrified camp, which i have 
deferibed, at Hamam Melkouteen, in Numidia,' is another inftance of the fallacy and 
erroneous r^>orts of common fame. Here the Arabs, (who, like the Cretans, are 
always liars, or, to ufe a more favourable expreffion, great mafters of inventidh) haye 
frequently affured me, with the moH folemn afleverations, that they had feen, not 
only a number of tents, but cattle alfo of different kinds converted into Hone. This 
encouraged me, ^hilH I was chaplain at Algiers, to undertake a very tedious and 
dangerous journey ; but when 1 arrived at the place, I found thefe reports were all of 
them idle and fiditious, without the leaH foundation, unlcfs in the wild and extraya* 
gant brains of the Arabs. For, with thefe and fuch like credulous perfons, the fm^alleft 
umilitude or refemblance will fometi||ies oebafion, in their fertile imaginations, fuch 
’indulgeiKe and liberty of invention, as to give immediate birth to fome Hrange repojft 
and marvellous narration. 

Little need be faid of the Peruvian groupe, neither doth it require any critical ex- 
aminatioitr For, as all the figures concerned therein are of the human fpecics, we 
may very reafohably conclude them to have been artificial, and therefore intendea, 
like the more numerous ones at Flora, in Perfia §, for fo many pagods. The many 
Hru^^ures that are deferibed to be near them, were no doubt the temples, or fome way 
or other dcfigned for the worlhip or Iheltcr of thefe pagods. 

Neither will the reports concernifig the petrified bodies at Ras Sem, deferve any 
greater regard or credibility, as will appear from the following relation. About forty 
« 

* Vartablufly Bodimis, &c. take this in a metaphorical fenfe ; for a perpetual filence in her mouriMng jf 
and that (he become* not a pillar of f^t^ but as a pillar of fait. In the fame raannery it is obferved ti 
Kabalf that after Abigail had made In'm fcnflble oi the fault he had committed, i Sam. xxv. 37. hts he^rt 
JRfd mtiihm him^ md he betshne as a fione. Thus again the particle as is to be fimplicdy where Dan, is faid 
to be 0 Roets mshdpf Deut. ;txxiii. 22. liTachar to be a Jlrtng aft^ Gen.xlix. 14* Immael Jball be a 
many Gen.xv!. i z. and ih a variety of other inftances. 

4 Vaftoa lapides m orbem dif|)orito8y quod^'RoIlricIi ftones vnlgus appellitaty hbmiiiefque olim fuMTey .qoi 
in Uara (lupenda metamorphofi riguerunty fomniat. Cambd* Britan, in Oxfot^tre. 

J Thefe are placed^ in a circle, feventy-feven in number^ ten feet high ; with a finglc one' before; 
fifteen feet high. This the common people call Lehg Afiy, and the reft her 
vol.i. p* 3®^ ^ 

f Vid. Thevenot's Travels, I iii. c.44. 
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years ago, when Mr. Le Maire was tb^ French conful at Tripoly,* hB made great en* 
quiries, by order of the French court, into the truth of this report ; and amongfl oth& 
very curious accounts relating to the fame place, he told me a remarkable circumftance, 
to the great difcredit,‘ and even confutation of all that had be.m fo pofidvely advant^, 
with regard to the petrified bodies of men, children, and other animals. 

Some of the janizaries, who, in colle^ing the tribute, tiiavel over every year one 
part or other of this diftricl: of Ras Sem, promlfed him, tl^t, as an adult p^rfon would 
be too heavy and cumberfomc, they would undertake, tor a certain number of doUarsi 
to bring him from thence the body of a little child. *After a great many pretended 
difficulties, delays, and difappointments, they produced at length a little Cupid, which ' 
they had found, as he learned afterwards, among the ruins of Leptis ; and, to conceal 
the dt'ceii, they broke oft' the quiver, and feme other of the diftinguifhing charader* 
illics of that deity. However he paid them for it, according to promife, rooo dollars^ 
which is about 1 50 pounds fterling of our money, as a reward for their faithful fervice0 
and hazardous uiidertakiug ; having run the /ifque, as they pretended, of being 
ftrangled if they fhould have been difcove.»‘ed, in. thus delivering up to an infidel one 
of thofe unforlunate Mahometans, as they take them originally to have been. 

But notwith (landing this cheat and impofition Jiad made the conful defift from 
fearching after the petrified bodies of men and other animals, yet there was one matter 
uffa 61 ,»as he told me, which Hill ‘very ftrangely embarralfed him, and cifen ftrongly 
engage! him in favour of the current report and tradition. This was fome little loaves 
of bread, as he called them, which had been brought to him from that place. His 
rcal'oning indeed thereupon, provided the pretended matter of faft had been clear and 
evident, was juft and fatisfailory j for where we find loaves of ‘bread, there (as he 
urged) fome perlbns niuft have been employed in making them, as well as others fop 
whom they were prepared. One of thel'e loaves he had, among, other petrifications*, ' 
very fortmiately .brought with him to Cairo ; where I faw it, and found it to be an 
echtnifes of the difeoid kind, of the (ame falhiqn with one I had lately found and 
brought with me from the deferts of Marah, the figure of which 1 likewife (hewed bun 
xci^Q Lithophyladum^ Britanmeum, We may therefore reafonably conclude, that 
there is nothing to be found at Ras Sem, in as thuch as nothing elfe has been brought 
from thence, unlefs it be the trunks of trees, echinites, and fuch petrification^ as have 
difeovered at other places. Becaufe catst and mice, and birds, had there been 
really any fuch things, were as portable, and might have been as cafily conveyed ahd 
brought away, as branches of the palm trees, or echinites. 

M.. Lemaire’s inquiries, which we find were fupported by the promife and perfonn- 
ance of great rewards, have brought nothing furtlter to light. He couk: ..ever learn, 
after fending a number of perfons exprefsly, and at a ‘great expence, to make dif- 
coveries, and bring along with them what curiofities foever they met witii# that any 
traces of walls, or buildings, or animals, or utenfils, were ever to bedl^n within the 
verge of thefe pretended petrifications. The like account 1 had from a Sicilian reiie^ 
gado, who was the janizary that attended me whiKt 1 was in i^gypt > an4 a8» Jn his 

The fragment of a petrified piJm tree, was given tne by this gentleman. 1 1 was broken off from a 
^sat lump, and agrees exa^p with the wood of the living palm tree, in the order and quality of the 
fihr^, v^h do not run ftraight'and parallel as in other tiees, but are for the moft part oblique, of 
<l>vergiiig from one another in an angle of about ten degrees. It flrikes fire like a flint ; and fo does a 
foginriA ^ tbeq^trified yrood, which 1 found upon the ifthinus betwixt Cairo and Suez. 

t Thtt iacitUed," ^ckuutesdypeatua fisedifcnmjrefcrcnsipentaphylloidet/Lith Brit.clafs.ri..Ub.i3. 
N0.971. 

earli^ 
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ji^ier years, he*had been a foW|er be had been federal 

'^es at Ras Sent. This I had conhrtned again, iii my rettim Hiom the liiievaht, by the 
. inter]>rettf * the Britifh fadory at Tunis, who was Hkewife a jKdi&in renegade j and 
being the Ubertiia or freedman of the baihaw of Tripoly, . was preferred by hi& to’ be 
the be^ or viceroy of the province of Darhaf, where Ras Sem was immediately under 
Ins junfdid^. His accQunt was Hkewife the fame; neither had he ever feen, in his 
$«(|uent jAiues over this diftrid, though he had been formerly told to the contrary, 
a|ty Other petriHcations than what are above mentioned. So that the petrified city, 
with its walls, cafties, (Ireets, fhops, cattle, inhabitants, and their utenfils, which 
' have, at one time nr other, fo much taken up the attention of the curious, were all 

them, at firll, the mere fables and inventions of the Arabs ; and afterwards pro. 
^^gated by fuch perfons, who, like the Tripoly ambafiador, and his friend, above 
^^ig^tioned, were credulous enough to believe them. 

t However, there is one remarkable circumftance relating to Ras Sem, that deferves 
Bell to be recorded. When the wii|^s have blown away the billows of fand which 
(biequentiy cover and conceal thefe petriBcations, (for they are not always viflbk upon 
that account), they difeover, in fome of the lower and more depreffed places of thb 
4iftri£t:, feveral little pools of water, which is ufuatly of fo heavy and ponderous a 
iiattire, that, upon drinking it, it pafles through the body like quicklilver. This, 
peiiiaps, nyy be that petri^ing fluid, which has all along contributed to the con^' 
yeriion of the palm-trees, and the echini, above mentioned, into iloner^^r the 
formation not only of thefe, but of petrifleations of all kinds, may be entirely owing 
to their having flril of all lodged in a bed of loam, clay, fand, or fome other proper 
nidus or matrix, 'and afterwards gradually aded upon and pervaded by fuch a petrify* 
ing fluid as we may luppofe this to be. 

Some curious perfons have imagined, that, as the Gorgon’s head, with the venomoiis 
fnakes hanging from it, bears a nearjrefemblance to Ras Sem, (or the head 
as it is interpreted), we are therefo^ lo look for the Gorgonise Domus at thra ptece. 
Bqty befides the allegorical conftrdln^ that has, from the earliell antiquity, bee^ iput 
Upon the Gorgon’s head, and a much later and more ingenious conje£lure|, thali ^ 
sre to underftand by it, the wheel oi the roller only, which, by preifing the olivWt 
Utmvert'Tthem into, or leaves nothing behind it but their Hones ; 1 fay, tefides thele» 
there are two other objedions, that Ras Sem, and the GorgonUe Domus, cannoUbe 
tbe lame. 

*1. Tbe firft is, that both the name and the defeription of Ras Sem are of no 
antiquity j nekfaer do we find the leaft tradition concerning it, before the laft or the 
|MWCedui|g century §, The claflk anthors, whether poets, geographers, or hiftorians, 

« ' have 


* T%e secosiifsiMmtKHied above, (in the firft edition of thie wotk, p. 379. note i.) of t 
heing (nrptifrd and fufibcaied by a hot wind, was given me by this periun t «dbe, up<m hi* dMgvasew^b 
ibe mlhaw, led inio Egypt, and taking an uncommon road, by Saibab, for fear of being pwtfwdit 
ibs'r with tbe fcenc of prrfetvrd bodicr. 


. ♦ Afn t »or4nm, Vb). VaUa. not.in Ammian. Marcvll. I.xxii. .. ... - 

.... ) Mr,f*ltu:b«, m.hia Hiftoirc du Ciel, vui. i. p. iSd, 1V7. dcrivet ibe nameCf ftfwfis/ftfrdiih 
CmaBmuBioWeW 1 and that MtAtfu Ifa. xxi. i0.j thcnrCom iaikpn^Nt 

tlsf makri to be the fame with and that the Aibbseiftl AnAjAbi nadaliued^ 

ix or cekftial gkbe, i. c. lit wbm, . 's' .•s'Vi'si.' 

Ar aa l>can infbrm-myfelf, the firtlrvlat.ipo .#« bate, tbcpetrificj 

2m kaa. . .1. 1... 1L 


;inl 

apoa 


I A. 


B<*siiiwatt«s, iR hia IVreffia^ publiflad In 1.(94, tkoiufb ky began l^ei. 

atu# have coUrBcd bi» macetiatt a miinber of y«ai« brfiite itwy! sm^.faiaMe%iiibiie. <.»'> — . — 1^ 

Iw telil itt, that m tbe road Irom Tripoly, of Syria, to Mecca, dtate was a cHy, wkefc kriumtantaa 



'7a.' 


in a 
•j^rttly 
iforamd, 


fmts iu^» fai tlic ''#hrml acqsu^voC i^e takea 

ihe as iar as 1 can knm, of.^bis fc^hb- of pefnficadpns. ^.$ucb ^4ble, 

whether rei^ or li^inary, would, in a particular manner, have he6a.;l%M]|r$ |kcp^t« 
able/ a^ It was entirely fuitable to ^e poetical invention oi‘ Lucan, w{m> tp.havo 

been well ai^uainted with the natural hiftory of this part Libya, it is very pitie^ble 
therefore, fipm the very nature and quality of this , portion, of the (^rfsiaka, whj^ 
furiace is perpetually changing by the Ihifting of the fan*ds, that for^ptly eithei^^e 
palm>trees* and the echini were not fufficiently laid open by the winds, or tl^^^he 
defcription of them, which can fcarce be imagined, was not thought worthy 
tranfmitted to pofterity. * : • 

2. It may be objected, in the fecond place, that the country of the Goigons waj».$fo 
£ir from being fituated where we find Ras Sem, in or adjacent to the Cyrenaica, tj^t 
we are to look for it in or beyond the mod weilem and extreme pirts of Libya* .. ^or 
Lucan f deferibes it to lie under Mount Atlas, upon the ocean called therefrom 
tic ; and Pliny as he is authorized by Xenophon Lampfacenus, places the Go^aaia 
among the illands of Cape Verd, as they are now called, two days fail hrpm the ojpn- 
tinent. How great affinity foever may be then in their names, (for names do 
times very (Irangely agree, though the lead reafon cannot be afligned for fuch agi^ 
ment,) it appears, that the circumdances of the dories themfelves (it is of no nton^t 
whether they be real or allegorical) are different; and confequently, neithierfcan 
the;^Pl^gonis Domus ^d Ras Sem be the fame. 


and utenfils, were turned into done. But if this petrified city be the fame wit'll Ras Sem, then Banmif. 
garten mud have miftaken Tripuly in Syria for Tripoly in Barbary ; whereby the ilories will aocMrdi. 
Yet, if they were the fame fiory,^ it is much, that fo ilrange and marvellous as it was accounted to hmnB 
l^en at that time, i. c. in the beginning of the fixteenth century, it (hould have lain dormant tiH idibhii, 
die middle of tha laft, when it was talked of as a minide and matter of fad thbt had latdy baf^esi^/. 
This we learn from Mr. Fitton’s letter to Sir Kvnelm HHsby, mentioned above; from Kirch^s Mjnin 
.jhdterr. ut fupra ; from S. Clarke’s &c. . ... * 

' * We have juft fuch another feene, though more dHpdfed, of petrified branches and trunks 'of 
, pf various fixes, and probably of echini and their prickles too, if they were carefully looked after, npon. 
''^he ifthmus betwixt Cairo and Suez. Thefe too, no lefs than thofe at Ras Sem, were no donbt or^hiafl^ 
covered with (and, their proper matrix, which the winds, in procels of time, have l^wu 'imaynod re* 
inoved t filling up, in all protebility, by thefe^ depredations from dio furfiice, the Amnis.,Tnjani^' tbe 
Foifa Regum, or clianncf that was cut betwixt the Nile and the Red Sea, and no finalTpart w the 


northern extremity of the Red Sea itfelf. The learned author of the Defcription of ike See. vbl. i* 
haa given ua the following account of thefe petrificationa t viz; * l-do not know/ diya hb 

Z 0^0 .. ® « a t n *13. .1 Mi ^ 



to have been a large body of a tree. 

' Finibus ettttmis Libye^ nbi fervida ttfidl ' 
Accipit oceanum demilTo foie calentem, 
Sqniilebant late Phorcynidoa arva Medufn, 
j^Non uemorum protefla coma, non mollia fnlcOj 
deminn vultu conlpeAis nlpera fasft. 

J Plui.N«t.Hift. I.;vi..c.ju ’ 
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CHAP, TX.’^Of thi AnimaU* ' 

§ t. — Gf the tame and wild Quadrupeds. 

AS the principal riches of the Bedoween Arabs, no lefs than of the eaftem patii- 
•rche * and {(||pces of old, bontinue to be valued according to the number and quality 
of them cattle, I ihall begin the zoology ot thefe countries with the defeription of fuco 
|)f tjhtem as are tame, and conreqir.'ntly of mort' general ufe and fervicc to mankind. 

• The horfe, formerly the glory and diftinguifhing badge of Numidia, has of late years 
ywy much dcgcncrat d ; or rather, the Arabs have been difeouraged from keeping up 
I mte breed, which the Turkifli officers were fure at one time or another to be the 
quaftcrs of. At prefent, therefore, the Tingitanians and Egyptians have juftly the re« 
|tq|ttion of preferving thebeft, which no longer than a centtiry ago, they had only in 
fonnnon with their neighbours. Now, a valuable and well-taught Barbary horfe is 
sever to lie down. He is to (land ftill and be guiet, whenever the rider quits him and 
drops the bruUe. He is, befides, to have a long pace, and to Hop fhorr, if required, 
in a full career ; the firft of which qualities flu'ws the goodnels and perfection of the 
hoife j the proper management of the latter (hews the dexterity and addrefs of the 
rider. No other motions arc cither praClIfcd or admired in thefo countries, wherq it is 
actotinted very impolite to trot or to amble. But the Egyptian hqrfes have defervedly the 
preference of all )thers, both for fize and beauty ; the Im&llefl. being ufually fixteen 
rands high, and (haped, according to their phrafe, like the antelope. The ufual price 
of the beft Barbary «horfc, is from three to four hundred dollars, /. e. from fifty to 
fixty or feventy pounds of our money ; whereas, in the days of Solomon, as indeed 
filver was then nothing accounted of, a horfe came out of Egypt for i 5 ofhekels, 
ivhich amount to little more than feven^n pounds. , 

The afs, the cuov atiTTnrw, and thfraule,* which doferves the like appellation, are 
dieir,mofl hardy and ufcful creatures, requiring little or no attendance. 'I'hc firft is 
not fo ‘generally trained up for the faddlc at Algiers as at Tunis, where they are fwv 
quetitiy of a much larger fize ; but the mule is in general demand at both places, and 
preferred ter the horfe for common ufe and fatigtif*. It is certainly furcr footed, and 
vaftly ftro^jger, in proportion to its bulk. I coultl never learn that the mule was pro- 
lific, which notion Pliny t, and fome other authors feem to have entertained. 

To* the mule we may join the kumrah, as the Algerines call a little fcrviceable beaft 
of burden, begot betwixt an afs and a cow. 1 hat which I faw at Algiers, where it was 
not looked upon as a rarity, was fingk hoofed like the afs, but diftinguiffied from it 
in having a ficeluir (kin, with tbc tail and^ the head (though without horns) in frdhion 
of the dam's, ‘ 


• ** And Abraham was very rich in cattle,” Gen xiii a. A;. •< And Lot slfo which went mth 
Ji]|lllhiin« had flocks and herds'* ** fubftdnca wa* Itven tliDufmid Ihecpy and ihrce thotiftod 

and h%c hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred /In &c Jab and xlii. ij. Familufe 
uftliiot euip mapalihuv pecnr|}^ufqae iufs (ca petunia ilUs vi\) peticcuu funt rea[edl> dec. Liv^. L juux# 
jiluttnfGmud quifqne p4ft>r eiat, ntoftendi't Gi -coder LdUna tt 

illuc (Hom. 11. ». 104, De Thyefte> alioi a;lins 'wSsArtwe* qui ip(as pumrfcfs 


f Eft in auO-tiiiM hoftria, pep^ri 
|Mm«. la., Cappadocia tradit i led cjD 


.uiioatibi Iwgeiteritr 


^^p..,44V- 
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^et. att ifbele fped^ are va^jr, #ie^:^mel.fpr and &%ue. t^br 

t|^s creatur^tiavelsfour* pr haff*a ^llbii bf birads 

and barleyv,43^v^^^ bklis made ofthe fiouv, \nll ndurHH Iit'ror a 

PHny^s obfervatibnj of their difturbing the water with th'^ir feet 
is very juft | and it may be further obferved, that they are a lon^iiihe'|h‘^tfi^3i^|||i^ 
brif of all thrufting their heads a great way above their noltrils into the andtlipli 

making fevetal faccelQve draughts in the like manner with pigdbQs. ffijUavelling b^ii^ 
the deferts of Arabia to Mount Sinai, each of our camels carried a bun^ of Sd .itoi^ 
feven quintals ; and what further ihews the great ftrength of this animal, a^day'kjdiiu^; 
ney conliftcd fometimes o^ten, fometimes of fifteen hours, at the rate of two miles a^ 
a half an hour. Thefe extraordinary qualities are, without doubt, fufficient cncourag^ 
ments for the Arabs of all countries that arc not rocky or mountainous, to keep updlid 
multiply the breed. 

That fpecies of the camel kind, which is known to us by the name of the dre^j^ii^ 
or dromedary, is here called maihary t, or afhaary | ; though it is much raipf.,^ 
Barbary than in Arabia. It is chiefly Remarkable for its prodigious fwili^efs, 

Jit/i/i dromedary t as the prophet callsTt, Jer.ii. 23.) the Arabs aflirmjmg, i m<tt 
run over as much ground in one day, as one of their beft horfes will perfoiyn in 
or ten; for which reafon, ihofe meffages which require hafte, are, in Gaetuliajiaj^ 
the more fouthem parts, difpatched upon dromedaries, asinEfth. viii. to. The ftt^h, 
who'condufled us to Mount Sinai, rode upon a camel of this kind, and would! 
quently divert us with k token of its great abilities. For he would depart from pur 
caravan, reconnoitre another jufl: in view, and return to us agaiu in lefs thhn a quai^ 
of an hour. It difl'ers from the common camel, in being of a flnQjp and rounder fhap^ 
and in having upon its back a lefler protuberance. This fpecies (for the former, 
rarely deviating from the beaten road, travels with its head at liberty) is governed l^iil 
bridle, which being ufually faftened to a ring, fixed in its noflrils, may very well iltii^ 
Ita^c that expreffion, 2 Kings xix. 28 ..of a hook in its nofe^ as it b recorded.^ 

l^tmnacherib, and may be further applicable tPlbts fwift retreat. 

The males of the camel kind, from being : tame and harmlefs in other feafemSi, be^ 
Icome unruly in the fpring ; the ufual time when they folicit the females. Their 
liarity is generally in the night, in the fame manner with cretltures of the cat kind* aa 
it has been long ago obferved by Ariftotle §, though contradifled by, Pliny jj. Fprthe 
(heath of the penis (in thefe, no lefs than in other animals which reft a long time tpgp* 
ther upon their lower belly, and are called retromingent) is brought forwards; dpbii 
thefe occafions, which, at other times, is thrown backwards for the more ceavem^ 


Sitttn et quatriduo tolerant (Camel!) ; iroplentorque, cum btbendi ' ca'*i eU, ct in pnt^ftsih ^ 
futurum, obturba.ta proculcatione prtu& aqua: aliter potu non gaudent. Gliait. 

“ At the top of the fecond ventricle (of thi dromedary), there were fcvcral fqua^^oj..j, 
orifices of about twenty cavities, made like facks placed between the two mem^^s which coiim&.th* 
(bbllance of this ventricle. The view of thefe facks made us think that they mij^ well be.t&d'tdbiwato 


il; 4Ph«lf«Bpporb qor lrhlmeau dit Almahares, on dc Mahrah, eft ainfi ^i«liiqii^.a.c^le 
•■flb'd* H*'n®da«, -^(^^eur d’iii|ii$tri^ Abulf,,del’A*nbie. . ^ , •I':..,: 

J ,,Aihftat^Tigniiwl^.f -JnWhVbeihg^ bl^ ten days afteh.lts birth, '"’i \ 

As jsvnwlt^ -rar SaXtusr iMkMinvt it 0 ovtvu wK/ awnsfiM^ «sM* 
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difdiarge of the urine. females, {a^ac^ftant .i|^ a year, or h<m one 
&i^ to the o^ f and die, yoiiii| lineiis or puppies 

feviral days after bftth. Their future good dr bad qtaliti4 
iMsftkated feom dbie^^ or Aortnefs of thdr blindnefs. • 

' After the faeafts of burdra, veare.td defcribe the black cattle, which are generally 
fegiall and fleftddr) the fetteft of thm, when brought from the ftall, rarely we^hiiif 
ll^e five or iqum|^. K^ther is th^ milk in propordon to thdr fine ; fer, not, 

' WiAftiaiidtaig me nch'’herbage of this country from December to July, a cow rar^y 
l^eB'^ve a quart of milk at a ;ime, whilft the butter has neither the fubftance nor 
of n^e with what our Engliih dairies afford us in the depth of winter. The 
S^diaiiy cou^ have another imperfe^ion, as they lofe their calves and their milk toge> 

, ther« V Here the Aeep and the goats contribute ufo to the dairies, particularly in the 
nJdkliAg of cheefe. Inftead of runnet, efpecially in the fummer feafon, they turn the 
^ . ^ with the flowers of the gr^t headed thillle, or wild artichoke ; and putting the 
cir^^fterwards into fmall bm with ruAes, or with the dwarf palm, they 

tljliddihein u^ clofe, and prefs thein. Thefe dieefes are rarely above two or three 
pounds and in Aapeand fize like o9r penny loaves ; fuch perhaps as David 

(i.0tm. carried to the camp of Saul. Their method of making butter is, by 

. laming the*inflk or cream into a goat's Ikin turned infide out ; which they fufpend from 
' ©nel^te of the tent to the other, and then preffing it to and fro in one uniform dh’ec« 
,tion, they quickly occafion the fqiaration or the un£tuous and wheyey parts. A great 
of butter is made in feveral places of thefe kingdoms ; which, after it is boiled 
w^t ialt, in order to precipitate the hairs and other naftineffes occafioned in the 
chummg, they put it into jars, and preferve it for ufe. Frefh butter foon grows 
iio^ and rancid. ' 

/|lTie goat is the fame with that of other countries. But there are two fpecies of 
fhe^p not known in Europe ; the one, which is common all over the Lpvant, as well 
. us tro kingdom of Tunis, is diftingui(h|i|by a broad, tail, that ends fometimes in i 
p^, fcmietimes continues broad to tbeIRmom. The fle& of this fpecies taftes gene- 
rall^iaf^the wool ; neither has it the^Umder fibres of the finaller tailed Aeep. Yet 
the tijdl ttfelf, which is greatly efteemed iq their cufcafowes and pilloes, confiftsofa 
‘ hardiblid fat, not inferior in tafte to marrow. The other fpecies, which is bred in 
the. neighbourhood of Gaddemz, Wurglah, and the more diilant places of the Me- 
lant^^uli and Gabmantes, is near as tall as our fallow deer ; and excepting the head, 
differs not much in Aape. The heat of the climate, the fcarcity of water, joined to 
the cdurfeneft md drynefs of the herbs they feed upon, may be the reafon why their 
flelh is dry to the palate, and why their fleeces likewife are as coarfe and hairy as thofe 
of the goat. * 

A ge^^^ ammg the horfes, an ox among ih^ black cattle, or a weather among 
the is rarely or ever known among thera.^ For fuch males of Aeep or blac* 

Catttevas are more than fufficient for the prefervation of the fpecies, and are intend^ 
for ftile or the Aambles, have only their telUcles fqueezed or dilcotnpofed, when th(^ 
l^;j.three months ;. old; the Mahometans accounting it an aj^v^^reat m^dry. 'ISS 
.qteatures' of any oAer fpecies than their own. . ' , . ■ •' ■ ' ■,&!! 

^»i|Pes 'Ak gTMt of cattle, we. may obferve furthlff; thaC;Ai^ kfed^ yi^ 

noAitfpQS , Arabian tribes;' who^jcan brihg^i.iiiip 'iUojb thup..;^hruii^ 

field, arepofleffed.offnq]^;'^^ 
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tl^y J^ye. butterf^f 8 ii|^^i»%at tfi^ 

^cb £ur^ or to the 

iltiraiifidetohle, when comparedf whh the yearly iQcrtoff%. v '^ 
care therefore and attendance ; Bay, if thefe num^us doc^ and 
from the inclemency of the weather during a fmall part oply of the wizit^^leafo^^^^ 
t^ole country, in a few years, would be ovei^Yun with cattle. 

’' Among the quadrupeds that are not naturally tame and dbmeliiiated, me may 
thofe large her^ of the neat kind, called bekker el wafli *, which have; a rowtodto* ' 
turn of body, a flatter face, with their horns bending more towards each other 
the tame kind. The bekker el wafli then may be* well taken for. the bubalus of 
ancients t, or the bos Africanus of Bellonius; though what this author deferibea ia 
little bigger than the caprea, or roe-buck, whereas the bekker el wafli is nearly of the 
fame fize with the red-deer, with which alfo it agrees in colour. The young calves .lof 
this fpccies quickly grow tame, and herd with other cattle.. . . . ^ 

Bekker el wafli is the pame likewife given to a fpecies of the deer kind, whofo -limbi’ 
are exadlly in the fofliion of our ilag^ but the fize is only betwixt tljiipl^dN^ 
follow deer. Thofe which 1 have feen, were caught in the mountams%;sir Skigali|i^ 
and appeared to be of the fame mild and tractable nature with the bekker d waf^^ 
The female, for want of horns, is called in derifion, fortals, i. e. the broad /chip, 

^ fcolded head. 

The fiflitall, called likewife, in fome parts, lerwee, is the moft timorous fpeqes oli 
the goat kind, plunging itfelf, whenever it is purfued, down rocks and precipices, if i 
there beany in its way. It is of the bignefs of an heifer of a year old, but ha84t<.\. 
rounder turn of body, with a tuft of fliagged hair upon the knees aid neck; this neaf, 
a foot, the other above five inches long. It agrees in colour with the bekker el wafl^i 
but the horns are wrinkled and turned back like the goat’s ; from which likewife thqf!> 
difler in being more than a foot long, and diviifod upon the forehead by a fmall .ftrip of ' 
hdr, as in the llieep kind. The fiflitall, irom^jk fize, lhape, and other circumftance 8 > 
foeiiis to be the tragelaphus | of the ancients; ^ animal, we are to imagine fuch as' 
tl& is, betwixt a goat and a deer. Pliny indeed obTerves, that it was peculiar to the 
toiks of the Phafis ; a miflake of the fame kmd with what he relates elfewhere, that- 
diere were no flags (cervi) in Africa. 

Befides the common gazell or antelope, this country produces another fpecies of tlto« 
fame fliape and colour, though of the bignefs of the roe-buck, with horns fomedmesi 
two feet long. This, which the Africans call lidmec, may be the fome with the jforep. 
ficeros § and addace of the ancients. Bochart, from the fuppofed whitenefo ^of tho* 
buttocks, finds a great aflinity hexmxt addace |{, and difon ; 's^Lich, in Deut;. 

mv. 5. our tranflation, agreeably to the Septuagint and Vulgate verfions, renders, 

,..;;NiVV 

^ wj/bi, i. t. jSot SUvtfirir, coim fylveftte animal fignificat. Col. . . 

Vid.Pet. Bellon. Obfemt. I, ii. c. j;o. Inngnia bourn reroruni genen, jubatos bifonc^ eicelkiitiqtta ' 
Velocitare uros, qvift^imperltoni vulgus bubalonim aoinen'iaiponit, cuni id. gfgttit.'Ardca,' vital! ' . 
poti^cer^ qaadam Pita. 1. viii. c. it. ^ Uros rniptritum volgo; votyttlMblddi); evniba^i 

penti ad cdjpiaSi ftciem in Afocq proerventur. J. Soilin. Pofyhift. c. ja. 

t fpecitbJ^n>\<!erVQ!^.:j .barba tantuin et armorum-villo diftans, .qoeaii.:11iigdn{||iba vociuit, ■. 

quaiinjttxfopl^^a^i^i^niiri^^ Cmaa Afyic* propemodam f(idihaoA;^gBk>’^ 



. ' ,.''>.|^..bdkker el' of dii^.^be ' 
ftopping os a fii^d^ )}um(^ and!>4b^e3^ 

i^tae upon the purpu^ers. Their hadSts are likewife the &me« sot* tlw pan 
istpos the oanfis^ of the Tdl and the Sahara. Gaaell is imptt^peiiy ihteipreted b^ 
%tchart and the b^rt or the fa^ ; that appellation being always given, both 

in the Levant a^d in j^bary, to the animal which we call the antelope. ; ^ 

iimong the quadnipeds bf a lefs tameable nature, we mull give the firft place to thp 
lion^ ^d then to the panther ; for the tiger is not a native of Barbary. The females 
pfjboth fpedi^ have two rows of nipples like a bitch, which give fuck to three, fome- 
^mes to fbbr or five whelps. Mr. Ray (De Quadr. p. i65.)%u(|ithave been mifm* 
in giving two nipples only to the lionets. When the little ones breed theif 
they are ufually feized with fevers which carry off three in four of them ; and this 
% the reafon, as the Arabs inform us, why their numbers arc fo inconfidcrable. But 
•fejirh^her this is owing to fuch difeafes, or to the great difperfion rather of the Arabs, 
fEscod, xxUi, 29. Deut, i. 22.1 or perhaps to the much eafier way of killing them, fince 
inveodbn of fire arms ; wliatever, I fay, may be the caufe, it is certain there would 
bo great difficulty at prefent to procure a fiftieth part of thofe lions and panthers which 
Africa contributed formerly to the diverfions of Rome t* I have read in fomc deferip- 
tiObsof this country, that women can be familiar with lions; and that, upon taking up 
a Rick, and fpeaking boldly to them, they will immediately lofe their fiercenef^ andu^ 
I^vie their ]Mrey. Something perhaps of this kind may happeji, when they have been 
ifsell fatiated with food ; at which time the lions arc fuppofed to lofe their courage, and 
asd that they therefore fuffer their prey to be feized, and refeued out of their jaws. 

. But thefe inftances'are very rare ; it oftener falling out, that perfons of riper age, as 
itoll as children, have been, for want of ether food, torn to pieces, and eat up by this 
j^evourer J, as he is emphatically called in Scripture. Fire is what they are moft afraid 
of ; yet, notwithftanding all the precaution of the Arabs in this rcfpcft;,notwithRanding' 

, t tbs barking of their dogs, and theu* owp repeated cries and exclamations during the 
night, when they are fufpeOi^to be upon the prey, it frequently happens, that 
tba^Vavenous beads, outbraving all th^fe terrors, will leap into the midfi of a dpuwaf|| 
vbere the cattle are enclofed, and drag from thence a Iheep or a goat. Tf thdk 
ravages are repeated, then the Arabs dig a pit where they are obferved to enter, and , 
txivering it over llightly with reeds, or fmall branches of trees, they frequently decoy, / 
and catch them. Pliny has taken notice of the fame praftice; which is likewiw 
aUodipd to, Ezek. xix. 8. Pfal. ix. 1 5. and in other places of Scripture. The fieffi'; 
of ^ iioii is in great efteem, having no fmall affinity with veal, both in colour, tafte^v 
ai^ fiarour. . The didindion of animals was little known or attended to by the anci^, 
Roraa^, whe§, according to an obfervation of Lipfius §, they called the lion a beari 
and the paqth^ a. rat of Africa. ' , 



. Capre* Hinnulus Gasal Arabice dicitur fvul^o Gaaella) ut Hebraice in Pomario, et ' , . ^ 

' inferii;<i paffim, et prima gutturali Ajin in Aleph mutato. Bot^^Hieroz b. c. 18. 

five Ccavx (^uo impofitum). Kempf. Amanw. Exot. Fafc. ii.;V ' 

" Leouum fiiRttl ptbriuifi puznam Rome princepi dedu Q. Scaevo}aP^nb*<u |^iteraR ,/Bd$|liKte.;'jr 
tatf baten f ii_A -..i- WiJi 

, 

[in Ro.mam] ' mltit: Ma^ol ' 

t Oia tbt . . J; \ , 

, f Ifaiffm ewa id it o a i «>9» a^Wrtbaatar, s « ajraMt. ih dwuit om fitun# ^ 










tbiir the.ftl&t^;-noM^. 'but s^'mbcn' G(i«tfer'fik^bir'%'l^'tfil^ 

ture itfelf 3pf wv6et^ a nature. However, the Arabs focuiflily 
fpurious offspring betwixt the lion and leopardefs. Jt feeds upon 
upon roots and herbs, like the jackall and the dubbah, and muA: be in^j^^t nedeiili|| 
wbep: It ventures upon a iheep or a goat. As the faadh thp can fcarce be taken ~ ^ 
the Sie( or lupus cervarius of the ancients, which is deicribed as a much fiercer cr 
the chamus * of Pliny feems better to agree with it. 

Befides this, there ^e two other animals that aj-e' marked like the leopard ; 6^;^ 
with this different, that their fpots are generally of a darker colodr, as their fur » 
fomewhat longer and fufter. The firft is of the cat kind, about one-third lei's than s 
full growm leopard, and may be taken for the leffer panther of Oppian. The other 
has a fmall pointed head, with the teeth, feet, and other charadteriltics of the we^^ 
kind. The body is about a foot long, round and llender, with a regular fucceflioi^'jtjiF 
black and white* ringlets upon the tail. This, as well as the ichneumon, fearches 
poultry ; and, provided it was tamer, and fomewhat larger ( as it is fotnel^cs W;^ll 
feented), we might well take it for the gineita t* This creature has two haini^s ; ben^ 
called by feme, gat el ber-rany, i. e. t/je Jirange or foreign caty and by others, 
beardou ; but 1 (hould call it, for the reafons above, the leller ginetta. > 

Tlie dubbah is of the badger kind, near the bignefs of a wolf, but has a fiattet 
body, and naturally limps upon the hinder right leg ; yet, notwithilanding this impcir- 
feftion, the dubbah is tolerably fwift, and cannot be fo eafily run down by the hunters 
of thefe countries as the wild boar. The nteck of it is fo remarkably ftifiF, that in looka 
ing behind, or fnatching obliquely at any objed, it is obliged, ii.* the fame mann^; 
with the hog, the badger, anti crocodile, to move the whole body. It is of a buff^ 
dup colour, inclinmg to be reddiih, with fome tranfverfe fireaks of a dark browsfl 
S^hilfi the hairs.upoii the neck are near a fpap long, which it can occafionally ered, 
imtwithfiauding they are much fofter than tb^ brifiles of a hog. The paws are larger 
sad well armed, ferving in w-ant of other food* today open the cephaglione, (i.pf tfie 
il^edulla, cerebrum, or irxipa^o?) of the palmeta', or dwarf paln> ; to dig up the roots 
m plants, and fometimes the graves of the dead, which lie among the Bedoweens, in 
the open fields, without being fee ured by walls, trenches, or incloiures. When jt]^ 
4ubb^ is taken, the Arabs are very induftrious to bury the headj left the biSkt, 
according to their fuperftition, fliould be ufed in fqrcery and enchantment ; an 
^Sife, as appears from the durae nodus hyajnai ; an exprefiion in Lucafit^ l.'vf. 
^ext to the lion and panther, the dubbah is the fierceft of the wild be^fts of ; 

and, from the charaderiftics of having long hair upon its neck I'ke u ..tuie, 


4 ^iv»d et e vicino fno rare. — ^Ita pautlicrns vocarpnt inures, ut opinor, Africanbs-^Tale in leomhai^Vft. 

primuoi viO, uoa lepnes externo cos nomine inCgnicrunt, fed uoto et domeftico. ttrf<%~-Virg4ium 
^{(lern diiin Acellemtegk.P^UeLibytlidos urfse, certum milii intellexilTe leoninapa^.^^; Vid. j. 

V Poi^ii Mieiii Hoftenderunt chaum, GalU rliaphium iuiTi. 

Vlm.ii yni, p, Vid. Gefu. de Quadrop. p. 540, 550. J^Q:.)#Q^rwp.c. ya 



flynops. AnlmtP-^«4ni!flf;-^ ^«ren(^ an 'genus 

“n iBeiri|nit. Oppiifi»ui^;^..C^eniu»t^ nnlgnij^i^. macuJx, fugcniii 
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its neck vith difficulty, and diftorbing the graves of the dead *, it may lay m a 
giwatcr claim to the hyaena of tli||p ancients, than the dvic cat or the badger, which 
are leflcr animals, and not known, as far as I can learn, in Barbary. 

The deeb f is of a darker colour than the fox, though near the fame biguefs. It 
yelps every night about the gardens and villages, feeding, as the dubbah docs, upon 
roots, fruit, and carrion. Mr. Ray| fuppofes it to be the lupus aureus of«.(he 
andents ; though what O^pian deferibes by that name is larger, and of a much fiercer 
nature§. 

The deeb is likewife the fame with the jackall, or the chat^al of the more eaflera 
<oontries, not differing much in found from the Heb. Jhaa/, Which is rendered 
the fox in feveral places of Scripture; and, as we have before obferved that this animal 
ftieds upon fruit and dead carcafes, we may fee the propriety of Pfal. Ixiii. lo. where 
they that Jhall fall by the /word are faid to he (to become) a portion (or provifion) for 
the Jbaalim ; and of Cam. ii. 15. where the little fhaalim are dcfcrlbed to fpoil the vinety 
and, as we may further fuppofe, to eat the tender grapes. 

Bochart )| has made it probable that the jackalls were the Ouk of the Greeks, the 
bent awi of the Arabians, md the ijim or itm, Ifa.xiii. 12. xxxiii. 14. and 

Jer. 1 . 39. which we render the beajis of the ijlands ; an appellation very vague and un> 
determined. Some Jewifh commentators make it the plural of which we rendtnr 
thekite^ Lev. xi. 14. and Deut. xiv. 13*. Of the like nature alfo is (D**V) tsim^ or* 
tditn (ibid) which we call in general, the wild bcaJls of the defert^ infiead of fome par- 
ticular well known fpecies, as may be rather fuppofed, that frequents it. Whereas, 
by fixing the latter to the black cat, which will be hereafter deferibed, and the ijim 
to the jackall, both of them noted animals, frequenting no Icfs the uncultivated than 
the cultivated parts of thofe countries, and making all the night long a perpetual 
Jhowling, yelping, or fqualling noife, we may have a proper notion, as it is thciB 
related, of their meeting together, and crying out in their dcfolate place.. The jackalls 
alfo, as they are creatures by far the mofl common and familiar, as well as the moft 
* siupierous of thofe countries, feveral of them feeding often together, fo we may well 
perctive the great poffibility there was for Samlbn to take, or caufe to be taken, three 

I 

* HyaMiam quoque mitcit Africa, cui fum fptna riget, cnllum continua unltdte fle* A! niqtiit» nifi tota 
corpore circumaftcw Solin. c 40. Pliih 1 vui c 30 Ss KxTsjbcnv cl y\ixvcip$ ot St ^xivov* in ‘lo /AtyiSoc 

hK iXotIov Tanoif ^ Iflnro,, xas m / 5 » 8 i;tf^ac 7a., na* Ss 'oXuj -njs 

rviAtbffVxn Stf ifiipnw tus <ra^Kc^iaiy$aq Tft >9 Atiit* HHt. Aiiim* 1 * viii, c. 5. Vid. Boch. Uieroa* 

1 . ^ ^ ^ 

f Alkamas^ in hia Lexicon, makes the Deei and the Ttcnan to be the fame ; and as the latter has a great 
affinity with Tanmnt which is commonly rendered a dragon^ or dragons^ in Script iirf» it ih highly probable# 
that Uiefe iannin or ianvim Ihould be fometimeSf inftcad of dragont^ interpreted deebtf or jachalls, as witt 
afterar^rda befiirther taken notice. * S VM. Rail Synops. Animal, p. 174. 

§ OtfXuao;# oXMXaittrir^f^iraTQr# xbwrwnt Snf* Oppian* Cjneg. 1 . iii. 

Howeverf Bochart deduceth the name from the Heb. ^aab, gtdd* 

H Htcroc. L iiu c. la. 

Aafotm 6 tMc$ t. e. voffot fulvi^ at habet fcholiaftes» XL A* 
ytxcs vrt^fioi^xe fXo^ xtgxrotTnvtx&cu 

Ayfo/AiMfff. ^ Oppian* Halieut. 1 . ii. 

eonfemo, congregatoa* Schol. II. a.j^ 74, 
sda/nrr fen lairare proprium canis# lupi# et fiUi aaai. ^^Icamtia in LezicOi 

Utroihttiia Mmen et jffii eft oboi»mmemeib nb ttlalatn. 

Swig et mnmnto fnnt ooajngitl } jporro dmmio eft Aaomitiis latliae« Ut ftipift de aeMTf eg Aleaitto# ita 
J. Po^ de dAaamiy I AAmaiii ^ 
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hundred of them; Ihe fbz, properljf fo called, is rarely met with, ndther is it gre> 
^ious. * * , 

The gat dl khaHah, iiyah ghuih, or karrah kulik ; i. e. the* black cat, oi^adt’Carcd 
eat, as the Arabic, •Perfian, and Turkifh names fignify, h of the bignels and ffiojifd of 
a cat of the largeft (ize. The body is of a reddilh brown ; the belly of a lig^er 
c^our, and fometimes fpotted ; the chops are black, the* ears of a deep grey, with 
thC'^tips of them diflinguilhed by fmall tufts of black ftiff hair as in the lynx. Th« 
figure given us of this animal by Charleton *, is not fo full in the chops as the BaiWy 
fiyah ghuih ; w'hich, together with the jackall, are generally fuppofed to find out pro- 
vifion or prey for^he lion, and are therefore called' the lion’s provider. Yet it may 
be very much doubted, whether there is any fuch friendly intercourfe betwixt them. 
In the night indeed, when all the bcajis of the foreji do move, Pfal. civ. ao — 32. thefe, 
as well as others, are prowling after fuftenance; dxiA when the fun ari/eth, and the 
Hon getteth hmfclf away to his den, both the black cat and the jackall have been dOtea 
found gnawing fuch carcafes as the lion is fuppofed to have fed upon the night before. 
This and the promifeuous noife which I have heard the jackall particularly make with 
the lion, are the only circumftances which I am acquainted with in favour of this opinion. 
However, this feeding together, and intercourfe betwixt the jackall and the black cat, 
at ihefe I’eafons, more than what has been obferved betwixt any other two of the 
lelTer wild beafis, may further confirm the conjedure of Bochart, that the latter 
mighf be the txiim, efpecially as dziwin, a name of the fame found in the Arabic, 
denotes fuch a creature. * 

It may be obferved of the porcupine, that of the many which I have feen in Africa, 

I never knew any of them, though very much provoked, that, could dart their 
quills. Their ufual method of defence is, to recline themfelves on one fide, and^ : ; 
upon the enemy’s near approach, to rife up quickly, and gore him with the ereded 
|>rickles upon the other. The flefh of this animal, when fat and young, is very well 
tailed, and in gVeat eileem. llie near ajnalogy alfo betwixt kunfood, the Arabic name 
of the hedge-hog, which is here very common, and the Hebrew iSp kepbSde, lia. * 
Rxxiv. 1 1. &c. ihould induce us to take it for that quadruped, according to the fevoity 
rather than for the bittern, as we tranilate it. 

The jird t, and the jerboa, or yerboa, are two Kttle harmlefs animals, which burrow 
in the ground. They chiefly frequent the Sahara, though I have often feen the latter . 
in the plains of Warran. Each of them is of the bignefs of a rat, having their bellies 
white, but the reft of thdr bodies of a forrel colour. The ears likewife of th«u both 
are round and hollow, in fome long, in others ihort, agreeing with the rabbit in the 
order of their fore-teeth, and in the briftles of their chops, though thf ;> ditfer in other 
refpefiis. For the head of the jird is fomewhat pointed,^ and co,' jreJ all oyer with fur ; 
whereas, the noftrils of the jefboa are flat and ^iakedj l]^ing nearly in the fame plain 
^th the mouth •, wherein alfo it difiers from thofe which have been brought from 
Aleppo, and are deferibed by Mr. Haym All the legs of the jird are nearly of the 
feme length, with each of them five toes ; whereas the fore-feet of the Barbary je boa 
are very Ihort, and arine 4 only with three. The hinder feet are nearly of tne fame 
length with the bocly, with each of them four toes, befides two fpurs, as we may 
th^ Uttle ones that ate placed paore than an inch above them. The (ail of the jird 

' ' - 
* Vidi Oiarl. 

f Bwhm (HieroiB.Xii. p;s40.) Kbdeirth . . 

XQu xv, 4 x. diov^k 
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^tigh a little Sorter tl^n in the common rat» yet is better cloathed ; whtift that of 
Iliejerboa is as longas its body, of a yellowilh colour, with a black tuft near or upon 
.th^extremity. They are both gooVto eat ; and the latter, notwithftanding the great 
difproportion betwixt the fore and hinder feet, runs, or rather jumps along with 
extraordiniiryrwiftnefs; the tail, which it carries for the moft part ereft, or occafion* 
ally reclined, contributing all the while to the regularity of its motion. 

The jerboa has been ^ken by fome authors* for the faphan\ of* the 

iScriptures, though the places where 1 have feen them burrow have never been among 
the rocks, but either in a ftiif loamy earth, or elfe, where their haunts ufually are, 
in the loofe fand of the Sahara ; efpecially where it is fupported by |jhie fpreading roots 
bf fpartum, fpurge-laurel, or other the like plants. Agreeably to this method of 
thar burrowing in the ground, under the roots of plants, fome Cyrenaic medals 
exhibit little animals of this kind, under an umbellated plant, fuppofed to be the 
filphium. 

That remarkable difproportion betwixt the fore and the hinder legs of the Jerboa 
or Snrvi, (though I never faw them run, but only liand or red thetnfelves upon the 
latter), may induce us to take it for one of the ShtoSh or two footed or rats, 
which J Hero4otus and other authors defcribe as the inhabitants of thefe countries ; par- 
ticularly (t 8 of the province of Silphium. 

Befides the animals above mentioned. Barbary produces the bear, or dabh § 
(according to their appellation), the ape or Iheddy, the ichneumon or tezerdc^, the* 
fox or thaleb, the ferret or nimfe, and the weefel or fert el heiie. The mole likcwife, 
the rabbit, the hare, and the wild boar, are every where in great numbers. The 
lad of thefe, the chief prey and food of the lion, (in Ecclus xii. 19. the onager or wild 
a(s is defcribed to be fuch), has fometimes been known to defend itfelf with fo much 
bravery, that the vidory has inclined to neither fide ; the carcafes of them both having 
been found lying one by the other, tom and mangled to pieced. 


• » . § a. oviparous Quadrupeds, 

All^ONG the oviparous quadrupeds, we are to place the land and water tortoife ; 
the latter of which was a flatter body, though neither of them are peculiar to Barbary, 
The fornicr, which hides himfelf during the winter months, is very palatable food, 
but the latter is' very unwholefome. The taitah (|, or bouiah, as they call the chamss- 
leon, may be difcovered by a good eye upon every hedge. The tongue is four inches 
longj and in fhape like to a fmall pedal, which it darts upon flies and infe£ls with a 
furprifing fwiftnefs, and retains them afterwards by a glutinous matter that is excreted 
from the tip cf it. The Moors and Arabs, after they have dried the fkin, fufpend it 
upon their bofoms to prevent the influence of an evil eye. The taitah dlifcrs little in 
name from HKOV letaa, which in Lev. xi. 3. is rendered the lizard j and therefore 

* Vid. Boch. Hieroz. 1 . iii. c. 33* 

f The high'hUb are a refuge for the wild goats, and fo are the itony rocks for the ^faphaamro 
(onitt** Pfal, civ. 1 8. “ The conies faphannm\ are but a fiteblc folk, yet make they 

their houfes Tn the rocks.” ' Prov. xxx. 26. 

i|; Herod. Melp. § 192. Theoph. spud JEltan. Hill. Anim. 1 . xv. c. 26. Photius, ibid. Arid, de 
Mut^b. iECTpt 

§ Dai. Urfus. DaHtba enim Arabice eft pilofam habere faciem, unde DiA faciei pfli et vilU» dcc; 
Booh. Hieroz. 1 . iii. c. 9. • 

ft VH. Boch. Hiefbz. 1 . iv.c. 4. 

■■ ■ ' 'foe 
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the chamaeleoB, a fpecies mdeed of; lizard, might, with more propriet]r» be fubftituted 
for it. * * ^ * 

Thewarral, orguaral, according to Leo*, ll? fometimes* thirty mches, in length; 
being ufually of a bright reddifh cojour, with darkilh fpots. Vanfld>t is fo weak a 
philofopher, as very ferioufly to affirm, that the warral is ingendered from the ibte^ 
^gs of the crocodile. * 

The dhab or dab, another lizard, taken notice of likewife by Leo J, agree nearly 
in lhape, and in the hard pointed annuli or fcales of the tail, with the caudiverbdra, 
as it is reprefented in Gefner § and Johnffon. Tfab || therefore, a word of the 
fame found in th^ Hebrew, Lev. xi. 29. is tranflatcd erroneuufly, as we may fuppofe, the 
torioife^ inftead of the Jharp fcaled tailed lizard. 

The zennoumeah is as frequent in the highways and hedges, as the common green 
lizard. It is a mighty flender elegant animal, with a long taper tail, of a light brown 
colour, all over beautifully ftriated with yellow {freaks. 

The Ikink or fcincus frequently hides itfelf under flat floncs, or elfe in the holes of 
old walls and ruins. In the like (ituation, (though they often come into our houfes, 
and crawl over our beds), wc find the nije-daimah, or booka-fhafh, which is of a dafk- 
gloomy colour, feven or eight inches long, with a flat head and body, and with the 
tail like the dab’s. I have often obferved, that the booka-lhalh would beat with its 
tail the walls, floors, or cieling which it refted upon ; a circumftance that may induce 
us th take this for the frnaller, and the dab for the greater caudiverbera or uromaftix. 
The warral alto, in ruifning upon the ground, ufes the like a£tion ; whilft the Arabs 
gravely affirm, that the perfon who is touched by one of thefe ilrokes will become 
barren and unfruitful. 

k 

w 

§ 3 • — Of the Serpentine kind. 

NOT to mention the flow-worm and the fnake, which arc common, the moft 
remarkable fpecies of the ferpentinc kind is the thaibanne, which might well be takep 
for Lucan’s Thebanus ophites, provided Thebanus was an appellative, and not the 
proper name of the ferpent. I have been informed that fome of them are three or 
tour yards long ; and as it is by far the largeft ferpent in Barbary, it will Co far anfwer 
to the hsemorrhous, to which Lucan has given the epithet of ingens; the many 
others which he deferibes being probably much fmallcr, and of the viper fize. 1 have 
feen purfes made of the tkin of the thaibanne, which were more than tour inches wide. 

The zurreike, another ferpent of the Sahara, is ufually about fifteen inched long. 
It is of a flender body, and being remarkable, as the name ^ (fror. zurak, jaculari) 
infinuates, for darting itfelf along with great ftfriftnefs, may p ft jps oe one of Lucan’s 
jaculi volucres. 

But the mod common as well as malignant of this tribe, is the lefiab, which, like 
our viper or adder, is of a lefs uniform turn of body than the zurreike, and rarely 
exceeds a foot in length. It is not always of the fame colour, but varies a little 
according to the quality of the earth, fand, or rocks where it is found **. The torrida 

• J. L«o. Defeript. Afric*, I. i*. p. 297. ' 

t Vid. Vanfleb’s prefent State of Egypt, p. 47. % Vid. J. Leo, pt (lipta. 

§ Gcfn. de Quadruped, ovip. p, 23. Jonii. Hlft. Quadruped. Tab. lxxix. 

. II Boch. Hieroe. 1 . IV. c. 1. ^ ^ ^ ^ Vid. note, p. 339. 

•• Thia circi^ftaace and quality in the feipent kind has been taken notice of hjf Pliny. ** Volgatum 
eft,’* Xm he, lib. vTii. capi 98. ferpentes plerofque cplottw term iudmv, .qpa occHltantur.” Vid. 
atiam nicand. in Sepe et Sepeddne.. 
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well to tM aarnt and to the of thft feffidi, which h ^ 

^eami^airvnare,^i^ 

Arabe re^itt that •there is tiMlIlune antipathy betwixt the leffith and the tutah, 
waw ioiig ago afligned * to the chamsleon a^ the viper ; and that a little drop 
^ clammy juice^ which the taitah lets fall upon the lefiah, wUl throw it mto fuch vident 
convulfions as are attended with immediate death. 

Thefe, after the molt diligent fearch and inquiry, are the only fpecies of the viper 
kind that 1 am acquainted with; and 1 am perfuaded, that the northern parts 
Africa do not produce above five or fix dillind fpecies among the many that are 
defcribed by Lucan f and Nican^er. For it may be obferved, in thf firfl: place, that 
the fcytale, fo called from (rxuTaA», haculus^ which was alfo the flow or blind worm, 
the fame with the cmcilia or tv^xod, was, in all probability, from the uniform fliape 
of body, the head and the tail being nearly of the like thicknefs, no other than the 
axnphilbsena. The cenchris alfo, from millet*like fpots, and from being 

of a larger fize, according to Nicander, was not different from the thebanus ophites ; 
which, from the name, mould be fpotted like the granite or fcrpentinc marble. Tet 
ftill thefe fpots are no diftinguilhing charafteriffks ; in as much as they may be 
attributed, more or lefs, to all or to the greateff part of the ferpentine kind. 

With regard alfo to the afpis, this had a great variety of fpecies or fynonyms rather. 
iElian (Hift. Anim. 1. x, c. 3 .) reckons them to be fixtecn. “ Plures, diverfseque funt 
afpidum fpecies,** (fays Solinus, cap. xxvii.) ‘‘ verum difparis effcftus ad nocendiim : 
Pipias (from fiti interficit; hypnale (from uVvof) quofl fomno necat.’* To 

which we may add the prefler and feps ; the bite of the former being attended with a 
fever, as a derivative from irf rfiw ; the bite of the latter being attended with a cor- 
ruption of the whold mafs of blood, (the fame poifon working differently, according 
to the habit of body in the wounded perfon,) as a derivative from <r»iir«. As to the 
name itfelf of afp'u, it might have been gcnerical, from coiling itfelf up like a fhield ; 
«(nris feutum dicitur, co quod ad caput tenendum reliquo corpore pro feuto utttur. So that 
all the properties and charadieriftics above mentioned, may be well attributed to one 
« 

* Vid. .£lian. Hift. Animal. I. iv. c. 33. Fhilen. de Propr. Anim. in Chamskonte. Scalig ad 
Cardamun de Subtllit. apud Gefn. ut fupra. * 

Hie quas prima caput movit*de pulvere tabes, 

Aijpida fomnifcrani tumida cervice kvavit, &c. 

At non ftare fuum miferis paflura cruorem 
Squamiferos ingens Haemorrhois expllcat orbes. 

Natus et aixibigtix colorct qui Syrtidos arva 
Cherfydros, tradique via fumante Chel^dri; 

Et femper rcAo lapfurus limite Cenchris ; 

Fluribua ille notis variatam^pingitur alvum, 

Quam parvis tindu^ maculis Thebanus Ophites | 

Concolor exuftis atque indiferetus arenis 
Ammodyes ; fpinaque vagi torquente Ceraftse ; 

Et Scytalc fparfis etiam nunc fola pruinis 
Exuvias pofttura fuas ; et torrida Dlpfas ; 

Et gravis in geminum furgens caput Amphifbseoa 
Et natrix vjoutor aquae, ^culiqtie volucres; 

Et cont^ntus ner cauda l^lcare Pareas ; 

Oraque diftendens avidua fpumantia Prefter ; * ' ^ 

Ollaque diftblvens cam corpore tabiftcos Seps« 

Sibilaque cffiindcns cunflaa terrentia pefte^ 

Ante venena nocens, late fibi fubmovet omne 
Valgus, ct in vacua regnat Bafilificoi arenao 

■ JLaf « /CSrOb 1 * tiu ' 
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and the fame ;|pimaL Confe^uendf the afpiSj tKe d^fas, 
feps, might be only one fingle fpecies of viper, ni^rthefe diffei^t jq^pieifetic^ . 

The natrix, in like manner, which is the colufiH and ap;'uis, wasprobaldy the m^ 
vdth the chelydris or chelydrus, from its Itinking quality, implied in the expA^^a 
via fumente^ or from living and depofiting its eggs in dunghills ; the viper kind, oni 
the contrary, being all of them fweet, and in fmell altogelher inolFenlive. The fame 
might sdfo be the chcrfydros et from frequenting both the land a^ 

water, contrary to the cuftom of the viper ^d, which lives conllantly upon landL 
The pareas too, Tcct^nxf though* the whole genus can upon oc« 

calion enlarge their jaws, from being lacred to ^rculapius, Ihould he no other than 
the anguis or natrix. The natrix therefore, the coluber, anguis chelydris or chely> 
drus, together with the cherfydros and pareas, were likewife one and the lame crea« 
ture. 

The ammodytes, from its bright fandy colour, anfwers exaflly to the cera/ies, which 
is deferibed to be concolor exudis arenis ; though it is particular enough, that no- 
notice is taken of the horns (r« xt^xrx) by Lucan, from whence it received its very 
name. And this circumftance may give us room to fufpeff, that the poet had a 
greater regard to apply, at all adventure, fuch a fet of vague indiferiminating phrafea 
as would bed fuit his poefy, and be applicable to the whole genus, than to aflign to 
each fpecies, like an accurate naturalid, its real and fpecific (ignaturcs and charader- 
lilics. * And further, Nicander, in giving horns indiferiminately to the afpis, echis, 
cerades, and hsemorrhoiis, feems to make them one and the fame feipcnt, notwith- 
danding fome fmall, and perhaps accidental and non-permanent differences in their 
colours. Neither can any right fpecific didinftion or charaderid; be drawn from 
what that author too often infids upon, viz, their draught and direct, or their oblique 
and finider motions. 


the Birds. 

. IN deferibing the more curious birds, we may add to the eagle land the karabufho». 
which is of the bignefs of our buzzard ; with a black bill, red iris, yellow fhort feet,, 
the back of an alii or fordid blue colour, the pinions of the wings black, the belly 
and tail whitifh. 

The graab el Sahara, or crow of the deferty is fomewhat bigger than our raven 
and, from the rednefs of the feet and bill, may demand the title of coracias major, or 
the larger coracias or pyrrhocorax. 

The emfeefy, or ox-bird, is as large as the curlew, being all over o ' milk white 
colour, except the bill and the legs, which are of 'a fine red. It geuetaliy feeds alter 
cattle in the meadows, which makes the flelh of it unfavory, anu foop to corrupts 
It refembles the crow in habit and fhape of body. 

Tile boo-onk, or long neck, is of the bittern kind, fomewhat lefs than the lapwing.. 
The neck, the bread, and the belly are of a light yellow ; but the back and the upper 
P&rt of the wings are of a jet black. The tail is diort, the feathers of the tmek long,, 
and dressed either with white, or with a light yellow. The bill, which is inche» 
long, is green, in faCdiion like to the dork’s ; and the leg^, which are Ihort amt flender,. 
are of the fame colour. In walking and fearching tor food, it throws Out its neck toi> 
the length of feven or eight indies, from whence the Arabs call it boo^onk, the father' 
of the necky ot. ^ long neck, . 

The hurouroui^ one of the larger fpecies of the heumed owls, is fpotted like the' 
Norwegian. It generally frequents the defert,. like the graab el Sahara ; and when it 
appears to the nor^wara, among the ^jwns and villages,, it is iandi^ to portend fome; 
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idkielul infe^ious diftemper. Whilft the plague rage^ lately at AlgierSs feveral of 
birds weie to hover abo^ and.^ pitch upon the houfes, particularly where 
lh^ inhabitants were infe^ed; drxth. thither, no doubt, by the contagious fmell. 
But as foon as the diftemper was over, they difappeared, and retired agtun into the 
Sahara» 

The yarourou, or cants JylveJirisy as that Syriac word is commonly interpreted, and 
particularly taken notice m by Dr. Pocock, in his Comment upon Mic. i. 8. is nearly 
allied in name to the burourou, though we cannot here draw any confequence from it j 
in as much as the yarourou was. not a bird, but a quadruped, viz. the jackall ; as tanin, 
^he original wo^, which we render dragon^ is there interpreted *. 

The ihaga*rag is of the bignefs and lhape of a jay, though with a fmaller bill, and 
(horter legs. The back is brownifh ; the head, neck and belly of a light green ; and 
upon the wings and tail there are feveral fpots or ringlets of a deep blue. It makes a 
iqualling noife, and builds in the banks of the Shellid', Booberak, and other rivers. 
Shagarag, by a fmall tranfmutation of letters, is the fame name with jharakrak., or 
Jhakarak of the Arabian authors, and with the Jharakrak of the 'lalmudilts ; 

fo called from pity Jharak^ to fquaL It was probably in conformity to this quality 
that Buxtorf has interpreted Jharakrak the merops or hee-catcr^ a bird very common all 
over Barbary and the Levant, which flies in ^cks, and, in the heat of the day makes 
a fqualling noife, though not fo fhrill as the fliagarag. Jonathan, the Syriac verfion^ 
and the Talmudifts, explain Dm racham., Lev.xi, 1 8. or HOm rachamah, I)eut.x1v. 17. 
by Jharakrak^ or farakreka in the Syriac ; which being mdire regarded, or fuppofed 
perhaps to be better undcrlluod by Munfter and Deodatus than the original word 
rachamah f induced them to tranflate it pica^ (the magpye, or rather the jay,) with 
» which our fliagarag has no fmall affinity, both in voice and plumage. 1 ihall, in 
another place, take notice of the rachamah, which was fo little known to the Jewifli 
writers, that the learned Bochartf, after acknowledging his own ignorance of it, 
complains likewife of theirs, in this ingenious and juft remark : Aveni illam, viz. 

• rachamah,*’ fays he, ** definire non potuerunt viri, tarn imperiti rerum naturs, quam 
pefiti vocem interpretes.” 

The houbaara, or houbaary, is of the fixe of a capon, but with a longer body. It 
feeds upon Ihrubs and infefts, like the graab el Sahara, and frequents, in like manner, 
the defert ; for, which reafon, perhaps, in the Arabian verfion (or the owl, as we 
render it,) yanfouph, Ifa. xxxiv. 11 . is interpreted the houbary. I'his bird is of a light 
dun or yellowilh colour, marked all over with little brown taches ; whilft the larger 
. feathers of the wing are black, with each of them a white fpot near the middle. The 
feathers of the neck are whitifli, with black ftreaks ; but are chiefly remarkable for 
th«r length, and for being erefted, as in the rough and dung-hill cock, whenever it is 
attacked or provoked. The bill is flat like the ftarling’s, nearly an inch and a half 
long ; and the legs agree in fhape, and in the want of the hinder toe with the buftard’s* 
The gall and the contents of the ftomach are in great efteem for fore eyes, and have 
therefore been fometimes fold at a great price. Nothing furely can be more entertain- 
ing than the fight of the houbaara when it is purfued by the hawk, and to obferve the 

f reat variety of flights and ftratagems which it is obliged to ufe, in order to efcape. 

'he Arabian authors | add, that upon thefe occafions it endeavours to fquirt its dung 
hito the hawk’s eyes, in order to blind them ; but it may drop it rather, as the ftrunt* 
bird is known to do, out of fear. Golius and Bochart likewife mifinterpret hoobaara 
in calling it the buftard; which agrees indeed in colour, in habit of body, and 
number of toes with the hoobaara, but diflFers in being at Itiaft of twice the bignris. 

loch. Hltaroz. Lii. I'sjtr. Bock. HJeifa. part. poft. 
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The rhaad or which is a granivorous and gregandus wants alfo the 

hinder toe. I'here are two fpecies of it ; the fm^er being o^ the an ordirjpry 

pullet, whereas the larger is near as big as the hoomara, and differs alfo from the leSkt 
in having a black head, with a tuft of dark blue feathers i-nmediately below it. The 
belly of them both is white, the back and the wings are ol’ a buff colour, fpotted with 
brown ; the tail is lighter, and marked all along with black tranfverfe (freaks. The 
beak and the legs are ftronger than in birds of the partridge kind. Rhaad *, whiejx 
denotes thunder in the language of this country, is fuppofed to be a name that has beeii 
given to it from the noife that it makes in fpringing from the ground ; as faf-faf t» the 
other name, very naturally exprelTes the beating of the air, when it is got upon the* 
wing. 

The kitawiah, or African lagopus, as we may call it, is another bird of the gre* 
garious and granivorous kind, with (hort feathered feet, which likcwife want the hin- 
der toe. It frequents the moft barren, as the rhaad does the more fertile parts of the& 
countries ; and is, in fize and habit of body, like the dove. The back or upper part 
of it is of a livid colour, with dark fpots ; the belly is blackiih ; and upon the throat 
there is the figure of a crefeent, of a beautiful yellow. Each feather in the ttdil is tipped 
w'ith a white fpot, whilft that in the middlfe is long and pointed, as in the merops. The 
flefli of this beautiful bird is like that of the rhaad, viz. red upon the breaft, and white 
ji the legs; wherewith it agrees further, in being not only of an agreeable tafte, but 
of an eafy digefUon. 

The Barbary partridge is the fame with the greater or red-legged fpecies, that is 
already known and deferibed by Mr. Ray ; and befides the quail, v.’hlch is common to 
moft countries, there is one here of a lighter colour, that wants the ’ Inder toe. Both 
of them are birds of palTage ; as it likewife the woodcock, which makes its firft ap- 
pearance in Oftober, and continues till the March following, as in Europe. The 
Africans call the latter (from the largenefs, I fuppofe, of its head), the afs of the 
partridges. 

Befides fuch of the web-footed water fowl as are common in England, I have feen 
feveral other fpecies, beautifully diftinguilhed by their differently figured bills' and 
plumage, which it would be too tedious to enumerate. They are all of them called by 
the general name of brak, which word, Golius and others, have made to denote fome 
particular fpecies only of the duck kind, contrary to the received acceptation of it in 
this country, for the fiimily in general. 

Among the leffer birds, we may place a fpecies of the thrufh kind, not inferior to 
the American birds in the richnefs of its plumage. The head, neck, anr^ back are of 
a fine light green, the wings of a lark colour, the breaft white, and fpcvted like the 
thrufh, the uropygium, or rump, of an elegant yello-y, and the eitremi^y of the 
feathers upon the tail and wings, were tipped with the like colour. If we except the 
feet, which are (horter and ftronger, it agrees in the fafhion of the bill, and in the 
whole habit of the body with the thruih. This bird is not very c^lmmon, and appears 
only in the fummer months when figs arc in feafon. 

To the little thick-billed birds we may add the Cafpa fparrow, which is as big as 
the common houfe fparrow, and as often feen upon the houfes in* the date villages, to 
the weft ward of the Lake of Marks, as the common fparrow is in other places. It is 
all over of a lark colour, excepting the breaft, which is fomewhat lighter, and ftiines 

• Sc. a rahad, tonult. 

t SufiMf, trandated/^r only by Goliue, » not unlike in name to the /aebapb or fah-ba^ 
which, Lev. xi. i6. we render ibt eutkowt ' 

' like 
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Hloe the pigeon's. , Thn bird hu an exceedingly fweet and melodious notOy much pro. 
feipfble ro that d^ the Canary bird, 9^ nightingale. Several attempts have been made 
to bring it to Kairwan, and other places to the northward } but it was always found to 
be of fo delicate and peculiar a nature, that it immediately langutihed and pined away 
upcm changing the climate, 

IT 

§ 5 . — Of the Infers — particularly the Locujl, 

INSECTS, and volatiles under that denomination, are more numerous than curious. 
Butterflies, adderbolts, beetles, &c. are in fuch a variety of fliapcs, and luxuriancy of 
colours, that it would be too tedious to enumerate them all. A fpccies or two of each 
fort may be fufHcicnt. 

The moft curious fpecies of the butterfly kind is near four inches from one tip of 
the wing to the other, being all over very beautifully ftreaked with murrey and yellow. 
Tet the edges of the lower wings are to be excepted, which, being indented, and ending 
in a narrow flirip or lappet of an inch long, <are very elegantly bordered with yellow. 
Near the tail there is a fpot of a carnation colour. 

The rarefl fpecies of the libellae or adderbolts, is one of three inches and a half long, 
broad tailed, of a rufly colour, with bright fpotted wings. There is another of the 
fame fize, but of a more cylindrical body, difiering little in colour from the common 
bcuft. . ’ . . . ■ 

The lead: frequent of the beetle kind, is a fpecies with one horn, of the colour 
and flze of a chefnut. The head i^ notched round, or indented, and the feet are 
broad like thofe of the gryllo-talpa's. The lefier nafleomes are every where met with, 
as alfo a diverflty of elaflic beetles. 

In the hotter months of the fummer, efpecially from mid«day to the middle of the 
afternoon, the cicada, or grajhopper^ as we falfely tranflate it, is perpetually 

llunning our ears with its moif exceflive mrill and ungrateful noife. It‘is in this refjx^c 
*thejnoit troublcfome and impertinent of infeds, perching upon a twig, and fqualling 
fomeflmes two or three hours without ceaflng ; thereby too often difturbing the ftudies 
or the ihort repofe that is frequently indulged in thefe hot climates at thofe hours* 
The rirliy^ of the Greeks mud have had a quite different voice, more foft furely and 
melodious ; otberwife the fine orators of Homer*, who are compared to it, can be 
looked upon no better than fo many loud loquacious fcolds. 

To that fpecies of locufls, which are called mantes by the naturalifls, I am to add 
one of three inches long, of a brown colour, with the fore legs armed with ftrong 
homy claws.' There is another of the fame fize of the cucullated kind, which bath 
the upper wings (freaked with a light green, and the membranaceous ones fln^y 
chequered yrKh flefh, brown, and fcarlet colours ; belides a third fpecies, of two inches 
long, with elegant ^een wings. But the chief charafteriflics of the latter are two 
antensc, which proj^, like a couple of feathers from the forehead. 

I never obferved the mantes to be gregarious ; but the locufls, properly fo called, 
which are fo frequently mentioned by facred as well as profane writers, are fometiroes 
fo beyond expreffion. Thofe which I few, aan. 1724 and 1725, were nfneh big^f 
chan oiv common grafhoppers, and had brown fpotted wings, with legs and bodies 
of a bright yellow. Tkeir firft appearance was towards the latter end of Mand>» the 
wind having been ^r fomc time from the foiitb. In the middle of April, (heir 
numbers were fo valtly increafed, that in the heat of the day, they formed themfelves 
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into large and num^us fwarms, flew in the air like a fuccefliqR/)f clouds, and,* as 
the prophet Joel (ii. 10.) exprefles it, they darkened the fun^ Wheif the wind ^|lew 
briflely, fo that thefe fwarms were crowded by others, or (brown one upon another, we 
had a lively idea of 'that coraparifon of the pfalmill, (Pfa..cix. 23.) of being up 
and down as the locujl. In the month of May, w'hen the ^varies of ihofe infefts were 
ripe and turgid, each of tlicfe fwarms began gradually to difappear, and retired into 
the Mctiijiah, and other adjacent plains, where they depofitt’d tlieir eggs. Thefe were 
no fooner hatched in June, than each of the broods colleftcd itfelf into a compafl: 
body, of a furlong or more in fquare ; and marcliing aftt-rwards direCliy forward towards 
the fea, tht^ let nothing efcape them, eating up every thing that was green and juicy ; not 
only the lelfer kind of vegetables, but the vine liki v,ire, the fig-tree, th'.' pomegranate, 
the palm, and the apple tree — even all the trees of the field, Joel i. 1 2. In doing which, 
they kept their ranks like men of war, climbing over, as they advanced, every tree or 
wall that was in their way ; nay, they entered into our very houfes and bed-chambers, 
like ^ iuavy thieves. The inhabitants to flop thdr pr(.)grefs, made a variety of pits and 
trenches Jill over their fields and gardens, which they filled with water j or elfe they 
heaped up therein heath, llubblt*, and Juch like coinbuflible matter, which were 
feverally let on lire upon the approach of the loculls. But this was all to no purpufe; 
for the trenches were ouickly hiled up, and the fires extinguiflied by infinite fwarms 
..fMCci’^ding one another ; whilft the front was regardlefs of danger, and the rear prefled 
on fo dole, that a retreijt was altogether impofliblc. A day or two after one of thefe 
broods was in motion, others were already hatched to march and glean after them, 
gnawing off the very bark and the young branches of fuch trees t.s had before efcaped 
with the lofs only of their fruit and foliage. So juftly have they b.. .a compared by the 
prophet Joel (ii. 3. J to a great army; who further obferves, that the land is as the 
garden of Eden before theniy and behind them a defolate wilderncfs. 

Havhtg lived near a month in this manner, like a or fword with ten 

ihoufand edges, to which they have been compared, upon the ruin anti deftrudeion of 
every vegetable fubftance that came in their way, they arrived at their full growth,* 
and threw off their nympha-ffate, by calling tlieir outward fkin. To prepare them> 
felves for this change, they clung by their hinder feet to fome bulh, twig, or corner 
of a Hone ; and immediately, by ufmg an undulating motion, their heads wtiuld iirll 
break out, and then the roll of their bodies. The whole transformation w’as peifformed 
in feven or eight minutes, after which they lay for a fmall time in a torpid and feem- 
ingly in a languilhing condition ; but as foon as the fun and the air had hardened their 
wings by drying up the moillure that remained upon them, after callintr their floughs, 
they rc-affumed their former voracity, with an .^ddifion both cf ftren^^.’i and agility. 
Yet they continued not long in this llate before they ;vere entire’ • dlfperfed, as their 
parents were before, after they had laid their eggs ; and as the direction oni the marches 
and flights of them both was always to the northward, and not having ’flrength, as 
they have fometimes had, to reach the oppofite Ihores of Italy, Fmnce, or Spain, it is 
propable they perilhed in the fea ; a grave which, according to thefe people, they have 
in common with other winged creatures. 

The locuH, I conje£kure, was the noifome beafl, or the pernicious deJiruBive animal, 
as the original wor^ may be interpreted, which, with the fword, the famine, and 
the peJHlencc, made the four fore judgments that were threatened againft Jerufalem, 
Ezek. xiv. 21. The Jews were allowed to eat them j and indetjd, when fprinkled with 

* Fiiida» apud Boch. Hieroz. par. ii. p.441. 
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fait,* and fried, they, are not unlike in tafte to our frefli water cray>fifli. The Acrido- 
phagi no doubt were fond of eating them ; in fo much as they recdved their name 
from thence. Ludolphus + has endeavoured to prove, that the (^Jbellowwif or 

quails^ as we render the word), which the Ifraelites fed upon in the wildemefst, were 
a fpecfes only of locufts. ^I'hc fame opinion is embraced by the learned Bimop of 
Clogher §, who urges in defence of it, Wifd.xvi. 3. where the food of the Ifraelites, 
(or the things that were fenf, rx tvxirifxXfjLtvx^') there fuppofed to be referred to, is faid to 
have had nSsxPuxv, an ugly, odious, or difagreeable fight or appearance ; an exprellion, 
fays he, by no means applicable fo the quail, which is a beautiful bird, but very much 
fo to a locuft. But, not to difpute whether any of God’s creatures can be properly 
called ugly, the ugly fight there recorded refers to the frogs, lice, &c. that were fent 
among the Egyptians, as will appear by comparing the different cafes and aiHi£tions of 
the Egyptians and Ifraelites, which are all along deferibed, in contrail: with each other, 
throughout the context ; they Specially who are fpoken of, ver. 3. being no other than 
the Egyptians. Moreover the quails (ofu<yoy,r!T(x, or land rails, birds of the finefi; tafte) 
are particularly mentioned, ver. 2. to have been their food; and alfo chap. xix. 12. 
where quails (ofvyof*vTgx) are faid to have come up unto them from the fea for their con- 
tentment, or comfort. And bcfidcs, the holy pfalmift, in deferibing this particular 
food of the Ifraelites, or the Jhellowim, by calling them feathered fowls, (which the 
locufts certainly are not, having only membranaceous wmgs), entirely confutes alU 
fuppofitions of this kind ; as indeed the admitting of them W9uld be to confound all 
Scripture names. It would be to make arbah (as the locufts are always called) and 
Jhellowim, names undoubtedly very different, to be one and the fame. 

Neither has any authority been hitherto produced for taking ux^iStt, according to the 
Greek appellation, for the fruit of the locuft tree, or the tops if plants j| / the name 
itfelf being rather derived from the defire or appetite which this infe£t has, in parti- 
cular, of living upon* fuch food And befides, the iJi? deferibed by Ariftotle **, and 
other hiftorians, are the locufts I am now fpeaking of. The lxxii likewife always 
interpret arbah by the fame word; confequently the writers of the New 

Teftamcnt may be fuppofed to have taken it in the fame fignification. The then, 
which St. John Baptift fed upon in the wildemefs, were properly locufts ; and provided 
they appeared in the Holy Land during the fpring as they did in Barbary, it may be 
prefumed that Sr. John entered upon his million, and that the day of his Jhewing himfelf 
unto Ifrael, Luke i. 20. was at that feafon. 

§ 6 — Of the Scorpion and Pbalangium. 

The ackrab, or fcorpion, in ^confideration of its noxious qualities, may claim the 
next place aftewr the locuft. Some of the fpecies are long and narrow ; others are of 
a rounder lliape, and larger, with tails confifting of fix joints. 1 never obferved any 

* .Agatharcides defcrlbes thefe people to be tuv to*? /xiXav*.; St 

f in Comment. Hift. ^thiopic^ p. 185, &c. % £xod. x. 13. Numb. xi. 

J Chronol. p. 379. 

II In lianc fententiam (fc« quod aKfiStq erant vel Savant vcl five a*x^iojbi0er«f arbo* 

rum, vcl herbarum fumrnicates) propenderunt Athanas. Ifid. Euthym, TheophyL Vid. Pol. Synop» ia 
Matt. iii. 4* ct Boch. Hicroz, 1. iv. c. 7. 

J Axf*? TO uruxvu>y xa* rwy yt/*t(rOou, Etym. Magn. the Arabic name for 

c nifcfls, IS derived from uvuJjfi/, iletraxit: ut folia dc ramW| &c. vid. &0I, in voce* 

** Arift. Hift* AuimaL 1. v. c. 28. 

that 
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that had feven, according to what has been afTerted by fome ancient authors *. Thui'u 
to the northward of Mount Atlas are not very hurtful ; for. the fling being on^y at< 
tended with a flight fever, the application of a little Venice treacle quickly ail'uages the 
pain. But the Icofpions of Gsetulia, and mofl other parts of the Sehara, as they are 
generally larger, and of a darker complexion, fo their vcqom is proportionably rnalig- 
nant, and frequently attended with death. I had once fent me a female fcorpion, 
which, as it is a viviparous animal, had juft brought fortn her young, about twenty 
in number, each of them fcarce lb large as a grain of barley. 

Of the fame virulent nature with the fcorpion, is the bite of the boola-kaz ; a pha- 
langium of the Sahara, the rhax probably which ^Elian f obferves to be an animal of 
thefe parts. It is computed that twenty or thirty perfons die every year by the hurt 
received from this animal and the leffah. ^ 

The method of curing the bite or fting of thefe venomous creatures, is either imme- 
diately to bum, or to make a deep inciiion upon the wounded part, or elfe to cut out 
the contiguous flelh. Sometimes alfo the patient lies buried ail over, excepting his 
head, in the hot burning fands, or elfe in pits dug and heated for the purpofc ; in 
order, no doubt, to obtain the like copious perfpiration that is excited by dancing | 
in thofe that are bitten by the tarantula. But when no great danger is apprehended, 
then they apply hot alhes only, or the powder of alhenna, with two or three thin 
.Rices^of an onion, by way of cataplafm. I never heard that oil of olive, which they 
have always at hand, y^as ever made ufe of ; which, being rubbed warm upon the 
wound, has been lately accounted a fpecific remedy, particularly againft the bite of the 
viper. It was one § of the twenty remarkable. edids that were given out by the 
Emperor Claudius in one day, that no other remedy fliould be jfed in the bite of a 
viper, than the juice of the yew-tree or taxus. 


• § 7 * 

THERE are few fpecies of ftlh to be met with in thefe feas or rivefs, but what have 
been long ago deferibed by Rondeletius, and ftill continue to be taken as well tJrf this 
as on the other ftde of the Mediterranean ; a catalogue of which is placed among the 
ColleSanea, To thefe we may add a firm and well tafted barbel, which, with the eel, 
is common to moft of thofe rivers. The barbel has two appendages cm the lower jaw» 
In the warm fountain at Capfa, we find a beautiful little perch, with chequered fins. 


* Conftat et feptena caudx internodia fxviora efle. Pli'n.I.xi. c. 25. de fcorpiunibus* Sif kx^ 

axi etVTf^uv Titytrcn 7rA»i9oj, fAiyiOu h tVTX cr^ov3i\y>ifm Strab. 1.x vii. Koti .ra ettt* i;- 

^lian, Hift. Anim. Lvi, c. 20, • '' 

f Lib. iii. c. 1 ^ 6 , 

t Matthiolus, in his Annotations upon Diofeoridcs, Lii. c. 77*di: Aranco, vouches tor the fasll, and 
acquaints us that he had feen it: quod cquidem actclbri pofrum. The following uir, called the tarentellu) 
is one of thofe which the Apulians are faid to make ufe of on tlicfc occafions. 




— 
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^ Vid. Scut. in. Claudio. 
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and a turnod-up nofo; but this is a coarfe fifii, of no delicate flavour, though we may 
cpnftdcr it as a curiofity,rin living fo far from the fea, and in being, as far as I could 
be informed, the only fifli appertaining to the many rivulets of ihefe inland parts of 
Africa. The fiihermeu find Ibmetimes, in drawing and clearing their nets, the penna 
manna or fca feather ; whioli, in the night time particularly, is fo remarkably glowing 
and luminous, as to afi'orddight enough to difeover the quantity and fize of the filh 
that arc incloled along witH it in the lame net. I have feen more than once large 
ihoals of a fmall circular flat polypus, with a thin fcmicircular ridge obliquely croffing 
the back of it. 'i bis, which is ti*c .unica marina foluta, and the vcletta of F. Cloluiuna, 
is hung all over with little feet or luckers, and is greedily purfued by the tunny and 
porpoile. ^y'ew years ago, an orca, or toothed whale, lixty feet long, was Itnuided 
under the wans ot Algiers ^ which was looked upon as fo extraordinary an appearance, 
that the Algerines were apprehenfive it portended fomc direful event to their polity and 
government. 

Among the filh that are called crujlaceoiis^ the firft place is to be given to the lobller, 
though it is in no great plenty upon the cuall of Barbary ; whereas Ihrimps and 
prawns, a fmall thin-lhelled crab, like the broad*footed one of Rondeletius, the 
locufta, vulgarly called the long oyller, together with the fquilla lata, or fca crayfp 
of the lame author, are every day brought to the market. Thefe are preferred to the 
lobfier for firmnefs and elegancy of tafte. , , « 

The echini, or fca eggs, are more remarkable for their number than their variety. 
I have feen no more than three fpecies ; one of w'hich is of the pentaphylloid or 
fpatagus kind, being very beautiful to look upon, but of no ufe. Each of the others 
has five futures, accompanied with feveral concentric rows of little knobs, fupporting 
fo many prickles or aculei. 'I'he roe, which lies in the infide of them, between the 
futures, and is the only part that is eatable, is turgid and in perfedlion about the full 
of the moon. After being tempered and feafoned with pepper and vinegar, it is looked 
upon as no fmall dainty ; of which I have ofteti tailed. 

Neither is there anv great plenty or variety of JhellfJh, as will appear from the 
catalogue of them, which is inferted among the Collcilanca^ The exuviae, indeed, of 
a few fpccies of vvhilks and flithers, of rite fea-car, of the fpondylus, and of a fmooth 
fhallow chama, are what we commonly fee lying upon the Ihore ; whilft the greater 
whilk or buccinUm, eight or ton inches long j a long narrow peclunculus ; the mufcle 
of Matthiolus ; the concha Veneris j a large thin ampullaceous whilk, the eighteenth 
fpecies of Tiller ; with the long-nofed muricated one, the twentieth of the fame 
author, may be reckoned among the rarities. But the folitana, which, as Varro tells 
us, (1. xiii. c.«i 4 . Do re Riijlkd), contained twelve gallons, would be undoubtedly the 
greatell curiofity, and the very princefs of the teftaceous kind, provided it ftill con- 
tinued to b<; i native of thefe feas. 

Tunis was formerly well fupplied with oyllcrs, from the haven of Bizerta j but, 
when I was there, fome copious rains *, with the ufual torrents confequent thereupon, 
which fell into it from the neighbouring lake, were fuppofed, by making the water 
too frelh, to have diminilhed the breed. The bottoms likewife, not only of the feveral 
coalling yeffels Algiers, but of others that have continued any time in the harbour, 
.were frequently covered with oyflersj yet no banks of them could ever be difeovered, 

* Nimirum tenultiis aquae non fnfficit corum refpirationi. — Atque cadem catifa eft, quod in I^nto^ 
cujus or® crebris flnminum ottiis alluimtur, non fuiit teftacea, niii qutbufdam in locia pauca — fStian# 
in sftiiariis Venetis ubfervatur tcilacea iiiterire, quando’ itnmodicis pluviis paluftria falfedo diluitur. J» 
Grand, dc Vwit. dilnvti, &c. p. 66 . C. Langii Method. Tellac. p. 7. in pT®fat. , 
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though they have been carefully fought after. As this coafl; lilvjwife is no way’rc- 
markablc lor banks of land, the cockle is a great rarity ; but. inul'clcs are every nihere 
as common, as they arc large and good; neitlur arc t’ ey attended, as thofe of our 
ifland frequently are, «ith crabs or cancolli. 'I he fubiuarine rocks of thefc coaAs, 
particularly near Ca})c '/ibeeb and Port Farina, are iouieiiines’ very ])rcgnant with 
anoth('r fpecies of inulcle, of a more deliciou-. f.'ile, and C’Jiudrical lhape, which is 
called by Ibme n.Uuralills, dat^lylus *, fnuii Ijelug in the lhape ol a linger or date; 
and byr others jdiolu , or pholis, from (ew>r-f i. ) l/'Ug hid in the rotks. They are 
loiiiul of diU'erent and intermediate li/e*-', from half an inch to two or three inches in 
hngth; l)ingvcry near, or within an iiiih or two of each other, with foinctimes a 
Imall dml ol communii ation, rareh bigger than a briflle betwixt them. The cavities 
tliev He in, are a^ t ' .ully litreil to them, as il they had been call in fo many moulds ; 
which tluy (eem like wife fo h:i\ * a power c)f gruvlually enlarging, according to the 
difleieiu ptri-uls «•! their growth. Put in what manner this is eduted, how they are 
nuuriilKd and propagated, with agr.at many other circumltances relating to their 
animal iioiiomy, remains at pnlcnt among the fecre's of nature. 

As the oltricli will be t.tken notice «)l in the natural hiftor\ of Arabia Pi'trsca, thefe 
arc .'11 the obfeiwaiions which 1 have to ofler, with regard to the animals of thefe king- 
doms. In the courle of which, foine perhaps might expecl to be eiiiirlained with the 
' uiLifiption of llrangc and wondcrlul pb|ech, fuch as Africa has been commonly fup- 
polcd to produce. Put the natuial .uitl ortiinary rourfe of things is much tlie fame in, 
P.ubary as in other places ; each fpccies keeping inviolably to itfelf. For if we except 
the nude and the kuinrah, (procreated from animals under the direftion ol mankind, 
and therefore not properly left to themlelvis), lew’, I fay, if auj*other inflanccs can, 
be urged in l.ivour ol the old obfervation, that afku a is ai.w'ays imcooucino 

bOML M W .MONS FI U f. 
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CHAP. III.— 0/* z/jc/r ArtSy ILibils^ Cnjloms^ 
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§ I. — Oj' tK State of I.Kii tu Bari, try, -mlh tK MtB'jtl f tauh'tug iht.r Chdtlrcn. 

TIIK liberal arts and fcienccs among the Mahometans continue to be, ar.*they have 
been lor many ages, in a low ilatc' and condition. Philofophy, mathematics, and the 
kiu'W’lcdge ol phyfic and medicine, which, a lew centuries ago they had ahimfl entirely 
lo ihcmlelvt.s, are at prefent very litth know-nor Itudicd. The roving and unfcttlcd 
life ol the Arabs, and the pcrjH’tual grievances which the Moors meet with from the 
'lurks, will not permit either of them to enjoy .that liberty, o'lU'i, .... '.fecurity which 
have at all limes given birth and encouragement to ' jirnmg. ' , for the Turks, they 
are generally of fuch tmbulent and refllefs dilpnfitions, or elle engage' themlVlves fo 
deep in trade and in the improvement of their fortunes, that they have’no laflc at all 
for it ; being wonderfully aftoniflied, as they have often told me, how the Chriflians 
can take delight, or fpend fo much time and monc'y, in fuch empty ainufements as 
fludy and fpccuiation. 

V 

* Daftyliis non a digitoriim forma fed a SyrJaca voce vtl palmam ejufquc fiudum 

fignificat. Vid. Ilillcii Illtioph, 

i' A««) ETce* Je T#s Ctrl f *^ 6 * xofivoy. Hill. Adim* 1 . viii. c. 28 . ideo (fc. inopfa 

aquaiitrn ad pancob amiicB congiegantibus fc ieris) multiforinca ibi animalium partus: varic f.cmiuis 
cujufque gcnttls xnaies ant vi aut voluptate^^miicente. Uude ctiam vulgare Grsecids dictum^ s£Mrcit 
aliquid NOVI AiKiCAW AFFLRAr. fliii. I. viii. c. 16 % 
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When the Moorifh- and Turkifli boys (for there is little or no education among the 
BedaweensJ are about fix, years old, they are fent to fchool, where they learn to read, 
to write, and repeat their ieffons at the fame time. They make no ufe of paper j but 
each boy writes upon a thin fmooth board, flightly daubed over with whiting, which 
may be wiped off* or renewed at pleafure. Such probably, for the Jewilh children ufe 
the fame, was the TrivomiiKiy, the litik board or writing table (as we render it, Luke i. 
63.) that ’ll/as called for by Zacharm. After they have made fome progrefs in the 
Koran, which is the principal book that is taught there, they are initiated, with the 
like care, in the I’everal ceremonies and devotions of their religion ; the mailer re- 
ceiving from each boy, for his trouble and attendance, about a penny a week. When 
a boy has laudably acquitted himfelf'in any branch of thefe inftruflions, he is forthwith 
decked out in the moll fumptuous apparel, and, being mounted upon a horfe richly 
caparilbncd, is conducted through the ftrects by his fchool-fellows, with loud accla- 
mations j w'hilfl. in the mean time, his friends and relations arc met together to con- 
gratulate his parents, {omnes omnia bona dicerc, See.) and to load the young fcholar with 
gifts. After the boys have been thus employed for three or four years, they learn 
fome trade, or elfe are inrolled in the army j in attending which occupations there are 
very few of them who retain what they learned in their youth, except the fanjacktars, 
i. e. the fccretarics at war^ and thofe who are employed in colleding the tribute. 

If we except the Koran, and fome enthufialjic comments upon it, few books ar^ 
read or inquired after by thofe few perfons of riper years, who have cither time or 
leifure for ftudy and contemplation. At prefent all that variety of learning which they 
formerly cither invented themfelves, or adopted into their own language, may be 
reduced to a few flicets of blundering geography, or to fome tirefome memoirs of the 
tranfadions of their own times ; for fuch branches of hiffory as are older than the 
Mahometan sera, are a medley of romance and confufion. 

Upon my arrival at Algiers, I made it my bufinefs to get acquainted with fuch 
perfons as had the charafter of being learned and curious ; and though it is very 
•difficult, (as well from their natural Ihynefs to ftrangers as from a particular contempt 
they have for Chriftians), to cultivate with them any real friendlhip, yet, in a little 
time, 1 could find the chief aflronomeit who has the fuperintendance and regulation 
of the hours of prayer, had not trigonometry enough to project a fun-dial ; that the 
whole art of navigation, as it is praftifed by the corfairs of Algiers and Tunis, confifted 
in nothing more than what is called the pricking of a chart, and diflinguifhing the 
eight principal points of the compafs. Even chemiftry, formerly the favourite fcience 
of thefe people, rifes no higher than the making of rofe-water. 1 have rarely con- 
verfed with any of their tibcebs, i. e» phyficians, who were acquainted with Rhafes, 
Averroesjor others of their compatriots. The Spanifh edition or Diofeorides is chiefly 
lludied ; though the figures of the plants and animals are more confulted than the 
deferiptions. The Dey’s tibeeb (the c-mim or prcfident of the phyficians) once alked 
me, whether the Chriftians had fuch an author as Boo-kratt, i. e. The father of KratU 
(fo, either out of ignorance or aff'edlation, they call Hippocrates), adding, that he was 
the firft of the Arabian hackcems or dolors, and lived a little before Avicenna. 

After this general account of the ftate of learning and education in this country, 
cannot be expefted that any branch either of fpeculative or praflical knowledge, Ihould 
be ftudied properly as an art or fcicnce. There are not indeed wanting feveral psrfo^ 
who preferibe in phyfic, play upon a variety of mufical inftruments, and are concerned 
in other aflions and performances, which feem«t lead to fuppofe fome fkill in nature 
or mathematics. Yet all this is learnt merely by practice, long habit and 
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allided for the mod: part with great ftrength of memory and qmcknefs of invention. 
For no obje&ion can be made againfl: the natural parts and abiiijftes of thefe people, 
urhich are certainly fubtle and ingenious enough ; only time, applictitiou and encourage- 
ment are wanting to cultivate and improve them. 


§ 2 . — - Of iheir Shill in Pl^ftc or Medicine, 

IN giving a more particular account of what arts and fciences are dill remaining in 
Barbary, 1 lhall begin with the hiftory of phyfic or ucdicine. And here it is to be 
ohfervcd (for the want, no doubt, of proper pcrfons duly and metliodically bred up to 
thefe arts), that there are few, if any, of the more dangerous cafes and diftempers, but 
fuch as either prove mortal, or of a long continuance. It is to be obferved likewife, 
that few perfons will admit either of advice or medicine, believing in ftrid and abfolute 
predeftination ; whilfl: others, who are lefs fuperllitious, prevent the allidance of both 
by their ill condutl and management, leaving all to the ftrength of nature, or elfe to 
magcrcah^ as they call charms and inchantments. The hiftory therefore of phyfic, will 
be exprefled in a few lines ; for if we except the following remedies, together with the 
conftant refort that is made to the hamuiams, in diftempers of all qualities and com- 
plexions, there is little bcfides of general ufe and eftablifliment. 

To begin then with rheumatic and pleuritic cafes, in which it is ufual to make 
il'verdl punctures upon the part affefted with a red hot iron. This operation is to be 
repeated according to th*c ftrength of the patient, and the violence of the difeafe. 

A decoftion of fandegourah, as they name the chamsepitys or ground-pine, or elfe 
of the globularia fruticofa, is the ordinary medicine for fevers } t’’ )ugh I have known 
the common fcabious of this country, (the fcabiofa Africana fru?efcens, Par. Bat.) 
taken either as a fallad or potherb, or elfe in a ftrong decoftion, to remove violent 
tertian and quartan agues. 

A drachm or’ two of the root of round birthwort, or boruftum, according to their 
name, is an cftabliftied remedy for the cholic and other flatulent diftempers; as the root, 
of bookoka or arifarum dried and powdered, is for the ftonc and gravel. 1 oncoKnew 
above a pint of a gelatinous fubftance difeharged by a young boy of our interpreter’s, 
upon eating plentifully of . the ordinary bread of the bedoweens, made of equal quan- 
tities of barley or wheat flour, and of the roots of bookoka, dried in the oven and 
powdered. 

One drachm of a dark coloured drop-ftone, or the like quantity of the powder of 
the orobanche mauritanica, have been ufed with good fuccefs in flopping inveterate 
diarrhoeas. A decoftion of hanzmra is cftecn)ed very prevalent in lues venerea, 
and complaints of that clafs ; which, by the frequent ufe maue of the hammams, or 
by the warmth of the climate, or both, do not appear fo virulent and fti^bborn here as 
in Europe. • 

Little elfe is obferved in the management of the fmall pox, than to keep the patient 
moderately warm, and giving him, now and then, fix or eight grains of alkermes in 
honey, to throw out the puftules. They make ufe of frcffi butter to hinder the pitting ; 
and, to prevent the ulcers from falling upon the eyes, they keep the lids conftantly 
tinged with alkahol, or the powder of lead ore. Inoculation is performed by making a 
fmall wound upon the flefhy part of the hand, betwixt the thumb and the fore-finger. 
The perfon who is to undergo the operation receives the infedion from fome friend or 
neighbour, who has a favourable kind, and who is intreattd to fell two or three of his 
puftules, for the fame number of nuts, comfits, or fuch like trifles. This they call the 

purchafing 
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puBchafing of the fmal! pox ; and I have been told, that among the Jews, the pnrchafo 
alon^, without inoc^ilation, was a fuflicient preparative for the infeftlon. However, 
inoculation is in no, tjreat' repute in thofc parts of Barbary or the Levant where I have 
been. Moil pcopli^ efleein it to be a tempting of Providence; and a foliciting a 
dlllemper before nature may be difpofed or prepared to receive it. And accordingly 
they tell a number of ftorics to dilcourage the praftice ; particularly of a beautiful 
young lady, who, not to k/e too much of her beauty, purchafed only a couple of puj- 
tulcs. It happened indeed that (lie had no more than were paid for ; but the mif- 
fortune was, that they fell upon her eves, and fhe v/as blind by the experiment. 

, Clyfters arc little known or made nic of, probably from the too frequent want there 
would be of proper inflrumenis, not fo eaftly procured in thefc countries ; or ra h-T 
from fome fuppoied breach of modelty (in which tlicy arc very delicate) in ap|dv'ng 
them. The obfervation of a Tinkifli gentleman, who was violently afflided with the 
headach, was pertinent enough on this occafion. Upon applying to an Englifli plij fi- 
cian, who was then at Algiers, and being ordered a clylter, the patient abfuiutcly 
refufed it, and exclaimed greatly againft the ignorance of our Englilh tibeeb, who fool- 
iflily imagined, that fo noble a part as the licad could be in the lead influenced or 
correfled by the tail, the moft ignoble, and at fo great a diftance. 

The Arabs attempt to heal all fnnpic and gun-fhoi wounds, by pouring frefh butter, 
almofl boiling hot, into the part affeded ; and 1 have been credibly inlormcd, that a 
great many perfons have been cured by this method. ' 

For the affuaging of fwellings, bruifes, inflammations, and filings of that kind, the 
leaves of the prickly pear, roafled a quarter of an hour in the afhes, and applied as hot 
as poflible to the pij^'t affeded, are, in this climate, found to be very beneficial. They 
are noted alfo for fuppurating and bringing boils, plague-fores, and fuch like tumors to 
maturity. I have likewife known them applied with fuccefs, and without the leafl 
fufpicion of having any repelling quality, in the gout. 

in flight wounds, bruifes and inflammation^, or elfc In order to harden and con- 
•folidate the parts, fome perfons take the powder of alhenna, and make it up with warm 
water,* into a cataplal'm. This, when applied, tinges the fkin with a tawny orange 
colour, which continues for fome months ; and what is more furprifmg, the tindure 
pafTt's quickly into the blood, and in One night’s time tinges the urine of a fliifron 
colour. 

In green wounds, and fome other of the above mentioned cafes, the leaves likewife 
of ntAdramam, as they call the virga aurea minor foliis glutinofis, have a good eflFcft ; 
whilft the root of toufailet, or thapfia, roafled and applied hot tp the hips, or made up 
into an ointment, is I'eckoued a fpecific remedy in the fciatica. 

I’hefe are fome of the principal medicines, or douwas, as they arc called, that are 
made ufe of ip this country ; in the preferibing or taking of which, they obferve no 
uniform pradice, nor exact proportion. For thofe which regard external cafes are 
fometimes applied fo fparingly, as if it was indill'erent both to the patient and the phyfi- 
cian, whether or no any benefit was intended by them ; whilfl others, in the fame cafe, 
acl quite the contrary, fuppofing the larger the cataplafm the fpeedier the cure. Neither 
is there much more caution ufed in fuch medicines as are given inwardly. For a hand- 
ful at random, whether of dry or green herbs, is the common dole ; which, if taken 
in a decodion, they ufually pound firfl in a mortar, and then pour at a venture, half a 
pint, a whole pint, or more, of boiling hot w'ater upon it. Compound medicines are 
very rare. The Moors indeed pretend to have received feveral of them traditionally 
from their anceftors; but the few ingredients which the /hops of their tibeebs arc 

** furnifhed 
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l^miOied with to anfwer fuch prcfcriptions, the great reforvednels likewifc which they 
Ihew, in converfing with them upon this fubjod, appear to be fh^ng fufpicions that 
they are no better verfed in the materia medica than the Arabs The onlyj»pre- 
fcription of this kind that 1 have met with, is afcribed o Seedy Mahomet Zcrok, a 
famous Marabbutt, who recommends it in this manner : ‘ The liv* s of us all are in the 
hands of God, and when it is written, we mufl die. However, it hasplcafed God 
to fave many perfons from the plague, by taking every morning, while the int'edion 
rages, one pill or two of the following compofuiou ; v/s. of myrrh, 2 parts j faffron, 

1 part j aloes, 2 parts j fyrop of myrtle berries, cj. s.* * 

J their Knowledge in Maiheputiks, 

NEITHER arc thefe people much more converfant in any of the branches of 
mathematics. For, in the ftrft place, they are altogether flrangers to thofe that 
are fpeculative and abftradled. Even fuch quadrants, aftrolabes, and other mathe- 
matical inflruments of their anccllors as have efcaped the injuries of time, arc looked 
upon rather as curiofiti('s than confultccl as ufeful inventions. Befides feveral of thefe 
quadrants, defigned chiefly for taking altitudes, I faw one at Tozer, in wliat we call 
Oaghtred's well executed, and of aloot radius. Wcarcalfofomctimcs favoured 

with a fight of their kalendars, one of which I have by me, (all of them likewifc the 
—orkj of former ages), wherein the fun’s place, the femidiurnal and nofturnal arch, 
the length of the twiligl\,t, with the feveral hours of prayer for each day in the month, 
are calculated to a minute, and beautifully inferted in proper columns. But thefe 
again are as little confulted as their inflruments ; for in cafe the cloudinefs of the 
weather will not permit them to adjuft their fmall and greater hour, glaffes to fome in- 
accurate meridian lines, made for that purpofe, the times of devotion, which fliould 
be pundual to a minute, are loft entirely to the wall and pleafurc of their mw'ezzims 
or iiiaedins, i. e. to the cryers^ no other methods being ftudied for the menfuration of 
time j and public clocks, from the great averfion perhaps which the Mahometans 
have to bells, not being allowed of, , 

Even the very firft operations, either in numeral arithmetic or algebra, afe not 
known to one perfon in twenty thoufand ; rotwithftanding their forefathei'^- if we 
may judge from the name f, feem to have been the inventors of the one, as they have 
given to all Europe the charadfers J of the other. However, the merchants, be/ides 
being frequently very dextrous in the addition and fubflradtion of large fums by 
memory, have a fingular method of numeration, by putting their hands into each 
other’s fleeve, and there touching one another wdth this or that finge»*, or with fuch 
a particular joint of it, each of them denoting, a determined fern ui number, will 
tranfaft affairs of the greateft value, without fpeaki..g to one a“ ^ther, c** letting the 
flanders by into the fccret. 

* This however was deferibed long before by Razi, and known to all following phyficiant, under the 
name of Pil. Rivfi ad peftilentiam pi^cavendam, &c. as a learned phyfician, among other critical remarki^ 
has lately informed me. ... 

f Jaber eft reduAio partium ad totum, fen fraftionum ad integritatem. Ethinc Algebra nomen 
baUt. Gol. My Icamrd friend above mentioned, acqnamts^ me, that pio’phantus wrote on Algcbm 
about the beginning of the fourth century ; and that his writings were tranllated afterwards into Arabic 
by Albugiant, about A.D. 959, as Abulfaragius informs us. 

^ Our numbers, viz. i,z.3i4»5«6,7,8,9,o. being borrowed from the Arabian \ 
which were originally from the Indiaus. Vid.: Beroardi Tab. literat. feriem vii. 
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Yet of a ftill much more extraordinary nature, provided we could be equally 
affured of the trutl of it, is the knowledge which the thalebs * are fuppofed to have 
in mlmbers* For yhey pretend to fuch a powerful infight into the nature and quality 
of them, that by dii^erently joining and combining them, they can bring to light a 
variety of fecrets ; excite, as well as break the force of charms j and perform a 
thoufand tricks of the likfe nature. The following diagram, or (as in my 
Arabic MS. t ) called haraz. el mabarak, or the blcjjid amulet^ is one among many of 
thefe numeral combinations, which, when hung about the neck, is faid to procure 
the favour of princes, to infpire courage, to intimidate an enemy, to prevent dif- , 
tempers, or whatever clfe may be hurtful and injurious. 
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i. e. in our cyphers 


70 

1 
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10 

70 

7 

8 

■ 

6 


♦ Or Tliiilby^s (vi'd. note, p. 96.) Studiofi fapicntiae, from Tulaha^ quxfivit, he fought dfier 
ledge). Vid. GoL ' • 

t The MS. referred to above is a little book, which contains not only this, but a variety of other 
magic cliarms and figures ; wherein frequent prayer is made to God, after he is invoked by Adames robe, 
by Eve's head drefs, by Mofes' rod, by the srofpel of Jefus, &c. that he would beflow his Influence upon 
it, and be propitltnia to/ he bearer of it. The Mahometans place fo great confidence hi h, and indeed in 
every part of it, that after they have fufpended it upon their bofoms, they arc afraid of nothing, and 
will undertake the moll dangerous aftions. I once law a flrolling derv\[he at Algiers armed with this 
bonk, who would have allowed us, nay, even provoked us to fire at his head or brcall a loaded gun or 
pidol, which he confidefitly aflured us could do him no harm, Bui as It was not prudent to make the 
cxpeiimcnt, and the influence of It would be the famie, as he affirmed, upon any othtr creature, we 
Sufpended it accordingly upon the neck of a fliccp ; which Indeed, a little to our furprife at firll, and to 
the noTrpali exultation of the deroifhe^ flood about a minute after it was fliot, before It fell down dead. 

I have called ihcfc diagrams or nets, numeral combinations, and not for what they might have been 
originally Intended, magic fquares ; fome of which confifl of four places, as this above doee of three; 
wherein the letters q, (Interpreted by my late friend, Mr, Gagnicr, 70, 10, So,) arc often 

combined with the pi oper Indian or Arabian figures or numbers p^V>A, We may thcrefoiv 

fufpefi the MS. to be faulty, and that all ihcfe nets (like thofe in ParncIiuB's Archidox. Mag. lib. vih who 
might borrow them from the Arabians) were originally intended for fo many magic fquares; as this par- 
ticularly by changing the firft g into ^ 4, and the other into o 5, and the into 3, will be 


The following Hebrew letters, which Manafleh ben Ifrael infertg before his treatife De RefumHioni 
JUertuoram^ were probably another of ihefe charms or magic fquarci ; 
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§ 4 . — Of their Mu/ic and Mtfical laJirtmmU^ 

IT has been already obfervcd, that thefe people play upon fed eral inftruments of 
tnufic ; but as they do not write down their compofitions, nor a.fn at any contrail or 
variety of parts in the inufic itfelf, we cannot confidcr evsn^his branch of the mathe* 
matics as a fcience artiong them. For the mufic of the Bedoweens rarely confiils of 
more than one ilrain, I'ui table indeed to their homely indruments, and to their Ample 
invention. 


The arabebbah, as they call the bladder and JirJng^ is in the higheil vogue, and 
doubtlels of great antiquity among them ; as is alfo the gafpah, which is a common 
reed, open at each end, Jikv7 the German flute, with three or more holes upon the 
fide, according to the ability of the perfon who is to touch it ; though the compafs 
of their times rarely or ever exceeds an octave. Yet, even in this iimplicity of 
harmony, they obferve fomethlng of method and ceremony. I’or in their hiftorical 
cantatas efpecially, tli'.y have their prolndos and fyni phonic?; ; each llan/.a being iatro> 


duced with a flt:uri;:i from the arabebl' .h, w'hile the narration itidf is accotnpauied 


with fome foft touches upon the galpah. 


TIk' ftiMlliag Bedoweens and Dervilhes, 


like tin* ancient AiO-iol, or rhaptuJfsy arc cliieiiy couverlaut in this fort of mulic; 
who, aft<*i' they have got a multitude of people (ogether, and placed them in a circle, 
beglA to chant over trie niemorable aeijons of their project, iic. or elle layiSg before 
them the plans of Mecca, Medina, &c. give a flourilh at each period of their deferip- 
tions with one or other of tliefe iullruments. 


The taar, another of (heir inflrumeiits, is made like a fievc, confiding (as Ifidore* 
deferibes the tympanum) of a thin rim or hoop of wood, with r, fkin of parchment 
ftrctched over the top of it. This ferves for the bafs in all their concerts ; which they 
accordingly touch very artfully with their fingers, or with the knuckles or palms f pf 
their hands, arf the time and tneafure require, or as force and fofin’ol's arc to be commu- 
nicated to the feveral parts of the perfoVsnancc. The taar is undoubtedly the tympa- 
num of the ancients ; w'hich appears as \vv,ll from the general ufe of it all over Barjiary,* 
Egypt, and the Levant, as from the method of playing upon it, and the figurfe itfelf 
of the inftrument, which is exactly the fame witli what we find in the h-mds of CybeJe 
and the Bacchanals among the hallo relievos and Itatues of the ancients. 

But the mufic of the Moors is more artful and melodious than that of the Bedoweens, 
for moll of their tunes arc lively and plcafant ; and if the account be true, which,! 
have often heard ferioully affirmed, that the flowers J of mullein and mothwort will 
drop, upon playing the mifmoune, they have fomething to boaft of wMch our nnodern 
mufic does not pretend to. They have alfo a.miicli great ? v .ricty '<f inllrura^ts 
than the Arabs; for befides feveral forts of flutes anu hautboys, jey hav the rebebl^ 
or violin of two firings., played upon with a bow ; they have the a-oudeS, or bafs double- 
llringed lute, bigger than our viol, that is touched with a pleilntm; befides feveral 
fmaller g»ittars, or quetaras |j, according to their pronunciauoii, of different fixes, each 
of them tuned an oftave higher than another. 'I’hey have alfo improved the taar of 
the Bedoweens, by fufpending loofely upon pieces of wire in the rim of it, feveral 
pairs of thin hollow brafs plates, which, clalhing againft each other id the feveral 


* Ifid Ori^. 1. ill cap. 31. f Lucrct. 1, ii. 6!S. 4^ Ovid. Amor. 1. iii. El. vii. 

f /ieaouJe^ from wlicuce the Spanifh laud or laut^ and our luie, fuppofed by Boch rt ( HkroZ. i. 1. iV. 
8 Wo be the XiXw,' or ufludo of the ancidits. 

V The fame word and inftrumciit> uo doubt, with the ancient cithara. 
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(brq^cs and vibrations given to the parchment, form a clinking but regular kind of 
noife, that fills upttHofe little vacancies of found, which would otherwil'e be unavoid* 
ablef Yet, notwiaiftanding this multiplicity of inflrumcnls; notwithflanding they 
learn all by the earV and pafs quickly from one meafure to another, hajiening the timcf 
as the muficians tef^ it, in them all, yet the greatefl uniformity and exa^els is 
always prefer ved throughout thefe performances. I have often obferved twenty or 
thirty perfons playing toge^ier in this manner, during a whole niglit, (the ufual time 
of their more folemn entertainments*), without making the leaf! blunder or he* 
Station. , 

t^either fhould I omit the TurkHh mufic, which is inferior indeed to the Mooriflt iu 
ijprightlinefs, yet is ftill more compounded than that of the Bedoweens. 'I’he Turks 
have been always a profperous and thriving nation, who diftiiiguifli themfelves fome* 
times by brifk and cheerful tempers ; yet there is a certain mournful and melancholy 
turn, which runs through all their conipofitions. We may account for it perhaps 
from that long intercourfe and couverfation which they have had with their Grecian 
fubjefts, whole mrr, like thofe of a neighbouring nation, being ufualiy doleful and 
ferious, infptre in the hearer penfivenefs and forrow ; which, as they may be fuppnfcd 
to hang perpetually upon the mind, fo cannot fail of being communicated to the 
mufic of perfons in diflrefs and captivity. The Turks chiefly make ufe of two inftru- 
ments ;*whereof the one i| like a long-necked kitt, or Jiddle, played upon like the 
rebebb; theWher, which is in the faftion of our dulcimer, with brafs ftritfgs,Ts 
touched fometimes with the fingers, foinetimes with finall (ficksj or elfe with a plectrum. 

But the want of inflrumcnts in the private mufic of the Turks, is amply made up 
in that of their beys and bafhaws. For here ( as in fome of the eaftern ceremonies of 
old t) 'Are inflrunfents without number ; flutes, hautboys, and trumpets, drums, and 
kettle-drums, befides a number and variety of cymbals, or hollow plates of brafs, 
which being beat at certain intervals, one againft another, thereby render a flirill 
and jarring, but martial found j fuch as the Corybantes in particular, made in the 
^ ceremonies of Cybcle §. Here the time is more haftcncd than in the Moorilh mufic ; 
the*r^me note, which, in the beginning, was held out as long as a minim, being in the 
conclufion as quick as a femi-quaver. 1 had not art enough to note down any of 
thefe dies ; but in the oppofite plate tlicrc are fpecimens of the other. 


55 .-— 0 /" their ArchiUEiurey or Method of Building. 

the art wherein the Moors particularly are the moft converfant at prefent is 
arcbitc&ure ; though, as fpace and convenience are the only points regarded in their 
plans, the mallum (as they call thole perfons who arc Ikilled in the defigning and 
executing of them) are to be confidered rather as mailers of a craft or trade, than of 
a fcience or liberarprofeffion. However, the plaflcr and cement, which they make 
ufe of, particularly where any extraordinary compa£lnefs or llrcngth is required, ap- 
pear, upon comparifon, to be of the very fame confillence and compofition with what 

* •• Ye fhall have a fong as In the night, when a holy folemniiy Is kept,’^ Ifa. xxx. 29. Ilawux*®* 
icttwno was an early pradice among the Greeks, as we learn fro.m Homer. 11. 476. 

f As in Dan. iii. 5. where we have mentioned the cornet, flute, harp, fackuut, pfaltery, dulcimer, 
and all kinds of mulie. 

J Aufon. ad PauV.n. Ep, xxv. 1. 20. LucreU K ii 634. Ovid. Fad. I. iv. 182. Herat. Od. xvi. !• 1 . 7 * 
Sut. Thcb. viii. 221. l^onii. in Dionys, 

f Virg. Gcoig. 1 . iv. 64, Ovid. Met. 1 . xiv. 537. Virg. JEn. ix. 619. Plin. apud Strab. 1 .x. 
Phxnom. interp. Germ. p. 2. lib. J5. Eurlp. in Baceb. I2|e Arrivii lib* rerum Ind. p. 172, 173. 

Step. 1575. 
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we meet with in the mofl: ancient fabrics. The cifterns that were built by STuItan Ben 
Eglib in feveral parts of the kingdom of TuniSf (and the like may^be laid of a variety 
of Itrudlures at this time), are of equal folidity with the celebrate/fi ones af CartlKige ; 
and continue to this day, unlefs where they have betii defignwjy broken down, as 
firm and compact as if they were juft finifted. The comportion is made in this 
manner : they take one part of fand, two parts of woc>d ames, and three of lime ; 
which, after it is well lifted and mixed together, they beat, for three days and nights 
incelTantly with wooden mallets, Iprinkling them alternately, and at proper times, 
with a little oil and water, till they become of a due v^onfiftence. This is chiefly ufed 
in making arches, cifterns, and the terraces or tops of their houfes. But the cadqces, 
as they call the earthen pipes of their aqueduffs, are joined together and let into each 
other, by beating tow and lime together with oil only, without any mixture of water. 
Both thefe compofitions quickly aflume the hardnel's of ftone, and I'ufier no water to 
pervade them. 

Inltead of common glue, the joinem frequently ufe a preparation of cheefc, which 
is firft to be pounded with a little water in a mortar, till the wheyey matter is entirely 
waflied out. When this is done, they pound it again with a fmall quantity of fine 
lime, and then apply if, as quick as pollible, to fuch boards as are to be joined to- 
gether ; which, after the joints are dry, are not to be feparated, I am told, even when 
thrown iuto water. 

’ Having preu.ifed thus much, let, us now fpeak of their method of building; 
cfpccially as it re.lai'.s to their liwelliug-houfes. And as there is a near relation be- 
twceji ihciri, and ihofe that are occufionally mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, a par- 
ticular account of the llrutfure and contrivance ol the one, may not a little contribute 
to the clearing up fuch doubts and Uifliculties as have arifen, from not rightly compre- 
hending the lafliion of the other. 

Now the general method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, feeins to 
have continued the fame, from the earlieft ages down to this time, without the leaft 
alteration or iinprovement. Large dhors, fpucious chambers, marble pavements, 
cloyftered courts, with fountains fometitnes playing in the inidft, are certainly con- 
veniences very well adapted to ihe circuinftances of thefe hotter climates.* The 
jcaloufy likewife of thefe people is Itfs apt to be alartned, whilft, if we except a fmall 
latticed window or balcoity, which fometirncs looks into the ftreet, all the other 
windows open into their relpecfive courts or quadrangles. It is durifig the celebration 
only of fome zeenah (as they c.ill a public lelUvai), ihattliofi houfes and their latticed 
windows or balconies are left open. For this being a time of great liberty, revelling, 
and extravagance, each family is ambitious of adorning both the infi ' ' and the outfide 
‘of their houfes with their richeft furniture; whilll crowds of buJi fc'^es, drefled out 
in their beft apparel, and laying afidc all modefty and rellrait • go i:- and out where 
they pkafe. The account we have, 2 Kings ix. 30. of Jezebel and 
firing her head, and looking cut at a windoio, upon Jehu’s public entrance into Jezreel, 
gives us a lively idea of an eallern lady at one of thefe zenahs or foie f^nities. 

The ftreets of thefe cities, the better to fhade them from the fun, are ufually narrow, 
with lomeiimos a range of (hops on each fide. If from thele we enter into one of th^ 
principal houfes, we lhall lirft pafs through a porch or gate-way, with benches on 
each fide, where the mafter of the family receives vifits and difpatches bufmefs ; few 
perfons, not even the neareft relations, having further admiilion, except upon extra* 
ordinary occafions. From hence we afe received into the court, or quadrangle, 
which lying open to the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, paved with 

6 marble. 
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mrble, ur luch materials, as will immediately carry off^the water into the common 
fewers. There istfomething very analogous betwixt this open fpace in thefe buildings, 
andVhe impluviunV* * * § , or'cava aedium of the Romans ; b^th of them being alike expofed 
to the weather, ano. giving light to the houfe. When much people are to be admitted, 
as upon the celebra^on of a marriage, the circumcifing of a child, or occafions of the 
like nature, the company is* rarely or never received into one of the chambers. The 
court is the afual place of fheir reception, which is ftrewed accordingly with mats and 
carpets for their more commodious entertainment ; and as this is called el wooft, or ihe 
middle of the^ hovfc, litei^ally anCwcring to the r® fua-ci/ of St. Luke, (v. 19.) it is pro- 
bable that the place where our Saviour and the apoftles were frequently accidfomcd 
- to give their inftruftions, might have been in the like fituation ; i. e. in the area or 
quadrangle of one of thefe, houfes. In thd fummer feafon, and upon all occafions, 
when a large company is to be received, this court is commonly (heltered from the 
heat or inclemency of the weather, by a velum f, turtbrfUii or ’vcih, which, being 
expanded upon ropes from one fide of the parapet wall to the other, may be folded or 
unfolded at pleafure. The Pfahnifi feems to allude either to the tents of the Bedo- 
weens, or to fome covering of this kind, in that beautiful cxprcfiion of fpreaJing out 
the heavens like a veil or curiain J . 

The court is for the mod part furroundeil with a cloyfter, as the cava mdiiiin of 
the Romans was with a pcriflyiiutn or colonnade ; over which, when tlie »houfe 
one or more ftories, (and 1 have feen them with two or tl‘irt‘e)i tliere is a ghllcrv 
erected, of the fame dimenfions with the cloyfter, having a ballultrade, or elfe a piece 
of carved or latticed work going round about it, to prevent people falling from it into 
the court. From the cloyiters and galleries, we are conduded into large fpacious 
chambers, of the fame length with the court, but foldoin or never communicating 
wiiii one another. One ot them frequently ferves a whole family, particularly when 
a father indulges his married clnldren to live with him, or when fevcral perfons join 
in the rent of the fame houfe. From whence it is, that the cities of 'thefe countries, 
.which are generally much inferior in bignefs to thofe of Kurope, yet arc fo exceedingly 
popiTlous, that great numbers of the inhabitants are fwe'pt away by tlie plague, or any 
other contagious diftemper. A mixture of families of this kind feems to bo fpokeii of 
by Maitbonides, as he is quoted by Dr. Lightfoot§. upon 1 Cor. x. 16. In houlcs of 
better fafhion, thefe chambers, from the middle of the wall downwards, are covered 
and adorned with velvet or damafk hangings, of white, blue, red, green, or other 

* * Si crat in tncdi'o domufi iit luccm enperet, deorfum qno implncbat, imphivfuin dlcifiir. 

Varro dc Llnj^. Lat. lib. iv, § ^53. rinpliiviinn h>cijs finer itclo ii: se.iibu'', quo impliurc imber in doinum 
pofilt. Afeon. Pcduin. iiol, in Cicer. Oral., i. in Vcneni, vvub Jivo, quod impluvium dkituf. 

Serv. not. in Virtr. xi. 512. Alri i xdilicii genus tuere, continens intdiam ateann^ in quam cx ornni 
tefto pluvia nc^piiur, columnis qindifaTiam ptrfinpilns aiij^ulos difpofuls et tpillyliis. Aiexand. ab 
Alexandro (7enia!. D. 1. iii. c. 6. Printer veitlbiila lucre cava asdium ct periil^lia, in quae quifque luo 
jure non vocatos adiiiitrcbalur. LI, lib v. c. 24. ‘ 

\ This is the fame with the Aiah, Snwa/M, which Is interpreted, Velum, aut quid iimilf, quodobten- 
ditur :*trio domiiii, ip cavardio. Vid. Uol in voce. 

t civ. 2. Tilt? fame exprt’Hion we have in the prophet Ifaiah, xl. 22. 

§ * tjolomon appointed that each place be appropriated to one man tliere, wlrere there is a dlvffion into 
divers habitations, and each of the irtiiabitants receive there a place proper to hiaifeif, and fome place alfo 
left there commtsn to all, fo that all have an equal right to it, as a court bclonj^ing to many houfes/ 

bit conj'urtw^ ingether^ which ihofe that dwell among themfclvcs m the fame court make, IS 
called ' 3 iV 'y* y.okVb."jia>, ihe communion of cot^is. And that curifortiiig together which they mak-c 

that dwell among tlienifelves in the fame walk or entry, or wliudi citizens of the icftie city make among 
ibcmfelvcsi is called participatinz tazclher! 

^ colours, 
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colours, Efth. i. 6 . fufpended upon hooks, or taken down at pleafgre; but^the upper 
part is enibelliihed with idbre permanent ornaments,, be^ 'addn^ed with the mod 
ingenious wreathings and devices in ftucco and fret-work, cieiing is generally of 
wainfeot, either very artfully fainted, or elfe thrown in oavarie y of pannels, with 
gilded mouldings and fcrolls of their Koran intermixed. The prophet Jeremiah (xxii. 
14.) exclaims againft the eaftem houfes, that wrrr deled idii/j cedar ^ and painted with 
vermilion. The floors arc laid with painted tiles *, or plafler of terrace but as thefe 
people make little or no life of chairs (cither fitting crofs-lcgged, or lyldg at length), 
they always cover or fpread them over with carpets, which, for the mod part, are of 
the richell materials. Along the fides of the \v:ill or floor, a range of narrow beds or 
mattrenes is often placed upon thefe carpets ; and, for their further eafe and con- 
venience, I'everal velvet or datnalk holders are placed upon thefe carpets or mattrefles 
•—indulgences that feem to be alluded to by the jirctebing %emfclvcs upon couches^ and 
/•y the /owing of pillows to arm-holes^ as we have it exprclfed, Amos vi. 4. Kzek. xiii. 

1 8'. 20. At one end of each chamber, there is a little gallery, raifed three, four, or 
five feet above the floor, with a balludi-ade in the front of it, with a few deps likewife 
leading up to it. Here they place their tn Js, a fituation frequently alluded to in the 
1 loly Scriptures t* which may likewife illudrate the circumdance of ITczekiah’s turning 
his face J, when he prayed, towards the wall, (i. c. from his attendants), 2 Kings xx. 2. 
that t!ie fep'eiicy of his devotion might be the Icfs taken notice of and obferved. The 
like i.'^ related of Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 4. though probably not upon a religious account, 
in order to conceal from his attendants the anguifh he was in for his late difappoint- 
iiunt. 

The dairs arc fometimes placed in the porch, fometimes at tf-' entrance into the 
couit. When there is one or more dories, they are afterwards cor...nued through one 
corner or other of the gallery, to the top of the houfc; whither they conduft us through 
a door, that is conllantly kept flmt, to prevent their domcdic ainn>als from daubing the 
terrace, and thcreliy fpoiiing the water which falls from thence into the ciderns below' ’ 
the court. I'his door, like mod others \<e. meet with in thefe countries, is hung, not 
with hing(;s, but by having th# jamb formed at each end into an axle-tree or pi^iot; 
whereof the uppermod, which is the longcfl is to be received into a correfpondent 
focket in the ILjtel, whild the other falls into a cavity of the like falhio.i in the tlirefhold. 
"J'he done door, fo much admired, and taken notice of by Mr. Maundrell §, is exadUy 
of this fafliion, and very common in mod places. 

I do not remember ever to have obfervt.*d the dair-cafe condudlc.’ along the ontfide 
of the houfc, according to the defeription of feme late very learned authors^:' neither 
indeed will the contiguity and relation which thefe houfes bear to the f :t and to each 

* A puvement like this i’b mentioned, Ellh. i. 6, 7. The bcdjfwerc of ^nd fii .t, upon a pave- 
ment (>r red and blue and white and black marbk.’’ * 

t Thou wentefl np to iliy fathci^s bed — to my conch,” Gen. xlix. 4. Thou flialt not come down 
born (bar bed dfe whicii thou art gone up/’ 2 Kings i. 6. 16, ** 1 will not go up i^ my l)ed/’ PfaL 
cxxxii. 3. 

% ln.^he Targum of Jonatlian, turning towards the wall is explained by turning tomrds the wall of the 
fantluary^ or the wejleru wall (as Abarbancl further illuflrates it) where the art flood i this bring their * 
hihhh^ or place towyrds whicli they were to worftiip, i Kings viii. 38, 8cc. Cut the like adtiou that is 
recorded of the wicked and idolatrous king Aliab« can fcarce have fuch a ^cundnidtion put upon it; 
rieithcr can we well fuppofc, that the like culiom was obferved in* placing both their bed's and their win- 
dows to face the fuiidtuary, Dan. vi. 10. ; for if the latter did fo, the other, as lying.in a corner, at a 
diilapct from them, mull have a different lituation. 

Vid. Maundrel’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerufalcm, p. 77. edit. Ox. 1707, 

5 other^ 
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Other, (exclusive of the fuppofed privacy of them), admit of any fuch contrivance* 
However, we ma^jk go up or come down by the ftair>call I have defcribed, without 
entering into any oVthe offices or apartments, and confeoucntly without interfering with 
the bufinefs of the houfe. 

I'he top of the h^ufe, which is always flat, is covered with a ftrong plafler of ter- 
race; from whence, in the Trank language, it has attained the name of the terrace. 
This is ufuali|g|' furrounded by two walls, the ouiermoft whereof is partly built over the 
ftrect, partly makes the partition with the contiguous houfes ; being frequently fo low, 
that one ma^^eafily climb over it.* I’he other, which I fhall call the parapet wall, hangs 
immediately over the court, being always bread high, and aufwcrs to the ^^pyD *, 
or lorica^ Heut. xxii. 8. which we render the baltlcments, inflead of this parapet wall, 
fome terraces arc guarded,^ like the galleries, with balluftradesonly, or latticed work, 
in which fafliion probably, as the name feems to import, was the or «c/, or 

lattice, .ns we render if, that Ahaziah (2 Kings i. 2.) might be carelefsiy leaning over, 
when he fell down from thence into the court. For upon thefc terraces, feveral offices 
of the family are performed ; fuch as the drying of linen and flax, Jofh. ii. 6. the pre- 
paring of figs and raifins ; where likcwifc they enjoy the cool refrefhing breezes of the 
evening f, converfc with one another, and offer up their devotions |. In the feaft of 
tabernacles, booths w’ere ereded upon them, Neh. viii. 16. As thefe terraces are thus 
frequently ufed and trampled upon, not to mciuion the fedidity of the matei]jals where- 
with they are made, they will not cafily permit ainy vegetable fubitances to take rodtUi: 
thrive upon them ; which perhaps may illuflrate the conjparifjn, Ifa. xxxvii. 27. of the 
Afl'yrians, and Pfal. cxxix. 6. of the wicked, to the grafs upon the houfe-tops, mhich 
•withereth before it is grown up. 

When any of tKele cities is built upon level ground, one may pafs along the tops of 
the houfes from one end of it to the other, without coming down into the flreet. Such 
in general is the manner and contrivance of thefe houfes. If then it may be prefumeJ 
that our Saviour, at the healing of the paralytic, was preaching a houfe of this 
, fafhion, we may, by attending only to the ftrutture of it, give no fmall light to one 
circhuiftancc of that hillory, which has lately given grfeit offence to fome unbelievers. 
For among other pretended difficulties and abfurdities rriating to this faft, it has been 
urged §, that “ as the uncovering or breaking up of the roof Mark. ii. 4. or the letting a 
perfon down through ii, Luke v. 1 9. fuppofes the breaking up of tiles, fpars, rafters, &c. 
fo it was vvell,’^ as the author goes on in his ludicrous manner, “ if Jefus and his 
difciples efcaped with, only a broken pate, by the falling of the tiles, and if the reft 
were notirnothered with duft.’* But that nothing of this nature happened, will appear,, 
probable from a different conftrudion that may be put upon the words in the original. 

For it may bfe obferved with relation'io the words of St. Mark, eiirmyx(r»v t » i » rtyriu ive 

• • 

• ** Wlitn^tfiou buiWcft a nexv hniifc*, then tliou (halt make a hattkment that, 

thou bring not blood np'in thine hoiffc, if any man all from thence,” Dent h. Inde 

fecut\duni, J^bbi Dav»d in libro Radicum* erat a^dificium quud faciebant in citcuitii tedii (/• e. 
ti8 fupcriou’b doin^P||uae erat plana) ne quis indc cade ret : et erat altitiidinia dtcem P® * 

marum) qn:r ell meriiura quatiior digilrium fiiptr fc pnfiiurum vel amplius. Vid* Pagn. Lex. 

f “ And it came t<» pals in an evening tide, that David rofe from off his bed, and walked upon the 
roof of the Iving’b houfe/^ 2 Sam. xi. 2. So they fpread Abfalom a tent upon the top of the houfe 
i&VA xvi* 22. Samuel communed wi-h Saul upon the top of the houfe,” 1 Sam. ix.25. ** Samuel 

called Saul to the top of the houfe/* vcr. 26. » . 

** They that wotfhip the hod of heaven upon the houfe top,** Zeph. !. On the tops t>f the 

houfes of Moab (hall be howling,” Ifa. xv. 2. Peter went up upon the houfe top to pray,** Afls au JJ* 

§ Vid. Wooltton*^ four Difc. p. 57. 

m 
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y)3, x*» t^o(v^enrt(t &c. thatas rsyn fnolefs perhaps than TalUio 1, thc>coiTerpondcul vttord 
in the Syriac verfion) will^denote, with propriety enough, any Icihd of coverin^^ the 
veil which 1 have mentioned, jis well as a roof or cieling properly fo called ; fo, fftr the 
fame rcafon, uvoi-iyun may figriify the undoing or the removal only of fuch covering, 
which we render breaking upy is omitted in the Cambridge MS. and not 
regarded in the Syriac and foine other verfions ; flit, trarflatdrs perhaps either not 
rightly comprehending the meaning of it, or finding the , mtext clear wthout it. In 
St. Jeromes tranflation, the con'efpondent word is patrfacienicsi as if was fur- 

ther explanatory of airffdao-av* the fame in the Perfirn verfion is expreflfed by quaiuor 
angulis leiluli totidem funibns annexis^; as if related either to the letting down 

of the bed, or, jireparatory thereto, to the making holes in it for the cords to pafs 
through. According to this explication, therefore, the context may run thus: Wben 
they could not come at Jefus for the prefs, they got upon the roof of the houfe^ and drew back 
the veil where he was ; or they laid opt n and uncove red that part of it cfpecially which 
was I'prcail over the place (tVis %v) where he was fitting, and having removed, and 
plucked away (according to St. Jerom), whatever might incommode them in their in- 
tended good office, or having tied (according to the Perfian verfion) the four corners 
of the bed or bed-ftead with cords, where thejick ofthepalfy lay., they let it down before 
Jefus. 

For ihst there was not the leaft force or violence offered to the roof, and confe- 
quenlly that no Icfs than ajrtj will admit of fome other interpreta- 

tions than what have been given to them in our verfion, appears from the parallel place 
in St. Luk(’, where Sut rm xigxfxuv xx^wuv xvroi/, per tegulas demiferunt ilium, (which 
we tranflato, they let him down through the tiling, as if that had aftually been broken up 
already), fiiould be rendered, they let hm down ever, along the fib, or by the way of 
the roof. For as xt^xfjLOi, or tegula:, which originally perhaps denoted a roof of tiles, 
like thofc of the northern nations, were afterwards applied to thy "’ifum i or S»ft.K in 
general, of whkt nature or ftrudure foever they w'cre, fo the meaning of letting down 
a perfon into the houfe, per tegulas, or Six ruv can depend only upon the uf« 

of the prepofition Stx. Now, both in Adsix. 26, xxhrxxv [_xvro'.'] Six m rsi^c, and 
2 Cor. xi. 33. t^x\x(r^iii\i Six Tx Titj/xf, where the like phrafeclogy is obferved as in 
St. Luke, Six is rendered in both places by, that is, along the fdc, or by the way of the 
wall. By interpreting therefore Six in this fenfe, Six rwi/ xt^x/xcu xxij^xu xvtoi> will be 
rendered, as above, they let hint down over, or by the way of, the v all, i . .ft as we may 
fuppofe M. Anthony to have been, agreeable to a noted paffageit Fully J. ..In a£fion 
of the fame nature feems to be likewile implied in what is related of Jupiter § , where he 
is laid fefe in hominem converiiffe, aique per alienas tegulas venijfe clanculum per implu^ 

* Sc. a Hcb. Arab. Zil/a, he or it fbaJed, texil, obiimbravi’t ; uncle Arab. n Jbade^ canopy^ 

&c. umbra ct tedum, laqueare, tabulatum, umbraculum, Vi<). Car, ScliaafLcx. y. p. 2I4. 2i 5. ct 
Cailell. Lex Jiqp. 1503. ** They lifted up the roof,” according to the impo.t iA the i^yii'ac verfion, i.e. 

as Dionyfius Syriis interprets it, ** By art they found out a way to lift up ' * r^f t boufc, and 
eafily let down the bed in fuch a iranner, that neither the timber nor duft migW fall upon them, as 
many in thefe days have the cunning to do the fame.” Loftus' Tranflation, p. 17, 

t Qnt*^quc in tcgiilis videritis alitniim ■— videritis hominem in nollria^teguliSf &c. Plant. Mil. ii- 2. 
De tegulis modo ticfcio quis infpedavit voftrarnm familiarium per noflrum impluvium intusapud nos Philo* 
comafiuin, atque hofpitem ofculantis. Flaut.Mil. ii. 2. v. 7. VnAumy fi 'jcdes tjus [Flaroinis Dialf.s] 
introierit, folvi ucceflum cfl ; ct vincuhi per impluvium in tegulas fubduci, atque inde foras in viam dimit* 
ti. Aul. Gcll. Noft. Attic, x. i Qunm tamen tu no£le focia, hortantc libidinci cogeiite incrcidc, per 
tegulas dcmittererc. Cic. 2 Phil. 45, Avto Si tq rr/oj, a ygvov ol xqajyiay &c. Jiil. Poll, 

Onom. lib. vii. c. 23. 

t Vid. not. ut Uipra. § Ter. Euu. iii. 5. 37, 
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■vitm. And of the fnake iwhich we learn *, per impluvium decidijfe de tegulis. Wliat 
Dr. Ligbtfoot alfo obiorves out of the Talmud, upon Marlflii. 4. will, by an alteration 
only 'of the prcpofition which anfwers to Aa, further vouch for this interpretation. 
J’or, as it is there cited, when Rabh Jionna was dead, and his bier could not be car-^ 
ried out through the \oor, wldch was too Jirait and narrow, therrfore** (in order, we 
may fupply, to bury it) “ ^^^onght good to let it down” 

iJlSj (i, c. ni^through the ^roof, or through the waj of the roof , as the Doftor renders 
it, but) as in A* t^k x£f«, <*!<!», or A* ra T£»;(;8f, by the way, or over the roof, viz. by 
taking it UDoq|^ the tc;rrace, and IcKing it down by the wall that way into the ftrect. We 
have a palTage in Aulus Gcllius + exadly of the fame purport, where it is faid, that if, 
** any perfon in chains ihould make his efcape into the houfe of the Flamen Dialis, he 
fhould be forthwith loofed ; and that his fetters fliould be drawn up through the impin’- 
vium, upon the roof or terrace, and from thence be let down into the highway or the 
ftrect.” 

When the tife then of thefe phrafes, and the faihion of thefe houfes are rightly 
confidcred, there will be no realbn to fuppofc that any breach was actually made in 
the tcgidsi, or ; fmee all that was to be done in the cafe of the paralytic, was to 

• carry him up to the top of the houfe, cither by forciiig their w'ay through the crowd 
tip the flair-cafe, or clfe by conveying him over fomc of the neighbouring terraces, 
and there, after they had drawn away the riyn, or veil, to let him down, nlong tju* 
fide of the roof (through the opening, or impluvium') into the mldjl (of the c&iirt^ 
biforc Jefus. * 

'Jo mofl: of thefe houfes there is a fmaller one annexed, which fometimes rifes one 
ftory higher than tlje houfe ; at other times it confifls of one or two rooms only and a 
terrace •, whilfl others that arc built, as they frequently are, over the porch or gate- 
way, have, if we except the ground-floor, which they have not, all the conveniences 
that belong to the houfe, properly fo called. There is a door of communication from 
them into the gallery of the houfe, kept open, or fhut at the diferetiori of the mafler 
of thq family ; bcfides another /loor, which opens immediately, from a privy flairs, 
down into the porch or llrect, without giving the leafl diflurbance to the houfe. 
Thefe back-heufes, as we may call thepi, are known by the name of alec or oleah, 
for the houfe properly fo called is dar or beet ; and in them ftrangers are ufually 
lodged and entertained ; in them the fons of the family are permitted to keep their 
concubines ; whitht r likewife the men are wont to retire from the hurry and noife of 
their families, to be’i'nore at leifure for meditation or diverfions ; bcfides the ufe they 
are at other times put to, in ferving for wardrobes and magazines. 

'fhe n'Sy of the Scriptures being literally the fame appellation with Aulich (Arab.) 
is accordingly fo rendered in tjie Arabic verfion. We may fuppofe it then to have 
been a fl;ru6lu»e of the like contrivance. The little chamber| confequently that w^as 
built by the Shunamite for Eiiflia, whither, as the text inftrufts us, he retired at his 
pleafure, without breaking in upon the private affairs of the family, or 'Seing in his 
turn interrupted By them in his devotions j the fummer-chamber of Eglon §, which, 
in the fame manner with thefcj feems to have had privy flairs belonging to it, through 

• Ter. Phorm. 5 v. 4. 47 . + Vid, Aul. Gcll. ut fupra. 

^ Let us make a little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall ; and let us frt for him there a bed, and a 
table, and a.ftool, and a candleftick : and it (hall be, when he cometh to us, that he (hall turn in thither,” 

.2 Kings iv 10. ^ 

J " And Ehud came unto him (Eglun), and was litting in a fummer parlour, which be had fbrhirofctf 
-alwie— then Eliud went forth through the porch,” Judg. ui. 20 — *3. 

•which 
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itfhich Ehud efcaped after he had revenged L’racl upon that King of Moab ; tlie 
chamber over the gate*, t;?hither, for the greater privacy, David jvithdrew himMf to 
weep for Abfalom; the upper chamber, upon whofe tersacc Ahaz, for the fame 
reafon, erefted hisniUarst ; the inner chamber likewife, or, as it is better expreflld in 
the original, n chamber within a chamber, where the young man, the prophet, anointed 
Jehu J — feein to have been all of them ftrudures of tho like laturc and contrivaaice 
v. ith thefe olees. 

Befides, as rt’Vy or in the Hebrew text, and J:: 1 ich in the Arabic verfion, is 
( jij.rcffed by in the lxxii ; it may be prefumed that the fame word uVffSoir, where 

;i occurs in the New Teftamcnt, implies the fame.thing. The upper chamber, there- 
Tore, or where Tabhha was laid after her death S, and where Eutychus !i alfo 

i;:! down from the third loft, where lo many back houlcs or olees, as tney are indeed 
fo called in the Arabic verfion. 

That denotes fuch a private apartment as one of thefe olees, ffor garrets, from 

the flaincfs of thefe roofs, are not known in thefe climates,) feems likewife probable 
from the ufe of the word among the clallic authors. For the where Mercury 

and Mars carried on their anrours and where Fenclope kept herfelf ** with the young 
virgins ft, at a diftance from the folicitations of their wooers, appear to carry along 
with them circumftances of greater privacy and retirement than are confident with 
chambt jp in any other fituation, 

Nay, further ; that AuUch, oy Cvrei^ov could not barely fignify a fingle chamber, 

eanaculum, or dining room, but one of thefe contiguous or back houfes, divided into 
feveral apartments, feenns to appear from the circumfiance of the altars whicli Ahaz 
eroded upon the top of his n’Sv. For, befidcs the fuppolcd privacy of his idolatry,, 
which, upon account of the perpetual view and obfervation of the family, coidd not 
have been carried on undifeovered in any apartment of the houfe ; I fay, if this his' 
H’by had been only one fingle chamber of the houfe, the ’"vof of it would have 
been afcribwl'lo the ri3, mid not to the which, upon this iu, pofition, could only 

make one chamber of it. A circumftince of the like nature may probably be collefted 
from the Arabic verfion of yVff Mov, Adsix. 39. it is not rendered AuHch, as nn 

ver. 37. but Girfat ; intimating perhaps that particular chamber of the Aultt h where 
the damfel was laid. The falling liktwlfc of Eutychus from the third lofi (as the 
context feems to imply) of the there being no mention made of an houfe, may 

likewife be received as a further proof of what I have been endc^onring to explain. 
For it has been already obferved, that thefe olees arc built in d o liune manner and 
with the like conveniences as the houfe itfelf; confcquently vrtiat pofiiion fcjve'r the 
uVifwok may be fuppofed to have from the feeming etymology of the name, will be ap- 
plicable to the olee as well as to the hcmfc. 

The word iwt^Zou will likewife admit of another interpretation in our favou: ; inaf- 
much as it denoteth not fo much a chamber remarkable for the 1 ' fituation of it, 
(as Euftathius|J, and others after him give into,) but fuch a L,.iil.i’ng a., is eroded upon 


• “ And the King was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, aud wept,’* 2 Sam. 
j:vni.33. * 

*1* And the altars that were upon the top of the upper chamber of Ahazi which the Kings of Judah 
had niadcy” 2 Kingsxxiii. 12. t a Kings ix, 2- § Afis ix. 36. 

II Aftsxx. 8, 9. &c. f Horn, II. n. vei'. 184. B. ver. 5 1 4. Hom.Odyff.o. ver. 513-16. 

Athen. Dcip. lib.iiy cap.i6. Euftalh. in ver. 184. Il.n.p.ioj4. ct in 11 . n. ter. 514. p. 272. 

Vid. note ut fupra. 
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or beyond the walls or borders of another*; juft as thefe olccs are aflually contrived 
witfi regard to thc«nil or hovfe. Neither will thus interpretation interfere with the 
high (ituation that jTrffMOK'may be fuppofed to have, in being frequently joined with the 
words or xxredSxintiv. Bccaufc the going in or out of the ril or /jor^, whofc 

ground-floor lies upon the fame level with the ftrect, could not be exprelfed by words 
offuch import; wherdis the siloes, being ufually lituated over the porch or gate-way, 
a fmall ftair-cafe is to be previoufly mounted before we can be faid properly to enter 
them ; and confcquently aKxSxnnu and Kxrxbxinii/ are more applicable to ftrudtures in 
fuch a fituation than to the houfe, properly fo called. 

This method of building may further afiilt us in accounting for the particular 
ftru6lure of the temple or houfe of Dagon, Judg. xvi. and the great number of people 
that were buried in the ruins of it, by pulling down the two principal pillars that fup- 
■porteil It. We read (ver..27-') that about //jnv thoufand perfons ivcrc upon the reef, 
to behold while Sajvpfon made /port, a/V.. to the fcoffing and deriding Pitiliftines. Samp- 
fon therefore muft have been in a court or area below ; and confcquently the temple 
will be of the fame kind with the ancient TSfAsvrt, or /acred inclofures, wliich were only 
furrounded either in part or on all fides with fomc plain or cloiftered buildings. 
Several palaces and dou-wdnas, as the courts of jullice arc called in thefe countries, arc 
built in this falhiou, where, upon their public feltivals and rejoicings, a great quantity 
of fand is ftrewed upon the area for the pellowans or wrejilers to fall upoi>^ ; whjj^ 
the roofs of thefe cloiflers are crowded witli, fpe6tators, to admire their llrehgth 
and aftivity. I liavc often feen numbers of people diverted *in this manner, upon 
the roof of the dey’s palace at Algiers; which, like many more of the fame quality 
and denomination, has an advanced cloiftcr, over againji the gate of the palace, 
(Efth. V. I.) made ip. the fafliion of a l n*ge pent-houfe, fupported only by one or two 
contiguous pillars in the front, or elfe in the centre. In fuch open Itrurtures as thefe. 


* T 7 r:^ft;ov pro vVffiiov, c^intrafte ft Atiice dicitiir* ut pro Dt^io comyoiiiMir ab ct 

fc’iov, quod ftrTtbiiatii lijijiiificat cX cxtrcmitatcrri. Priinam* vero voci^ on'^ine n diicnni a noiriific w; 

T« 0 fib w atquc iMco pro limbo aC'*»qi : In o* • 7 :^<j?cc 7 uv Oi^ux^oe. tv'-S'M.ov tov; ttcvv i/xaTiwv X-^XTraairtSoc, 

Le. qiiotl jmiqui «li'|u‘id, dc pcllibus ovium extremis vtttibus ailjictrenr. llinc tadum, iit pro qiiaciinque 
extf cniitatc, itna, fnrnma, aiit alia qiuvis acclp*atur. Car. Geiardi Aniiot. in Pint urn Arillophanis, p.83. 

f It appears probable from the following circiiifi/lancfs^ that the cx^rcife of wrejlllng^ as it is now per- 
formed by the Turks, is the very fame that was anciently idVd in the Olympic games. For, bcfides the 
previous covering of tba? paltrllra with fand, that the combataiils might fall with more fafeiy, they have 
their pellowan baflire, ot^uijler^wre/lhrt who, like the AyarroSnuc of old, is to obferve, and fupcriuiend over 
the j',ira pslffiflrac, and to Ve rht umpire in all difpiitcs. The combaraIlt^), after they arc anointed all over 
with oii; to render their iiaKecl boiiits the more flippery, and Icfs eafily to b" taken hold of, firlt of ail look 
one another iledfatlly in the lace, as Diomede or UlylFes doci the palladium upon antique gems ; then 
they run np to and^rctire from each other fcvcnil times, tifing all the while a variety of a.ilic and other 
pollurc';, fuch as are commonly ufed in the courfe of the eufuing coiiflid. After this prelude, they draw 
nearer together, and challciige each otKer, by clapping the palms of their hands, firft upon their own 
knees or thighs, tlfcn upon each other, and afterwards upon the palms of their refpetRive antagunills. 
The ebdienge being thus given, they immediately clofe in and ilrugglc with each other, llriviiig with 
all their ftrength, art, and dexterity, which are often very extraordinary, who fh.ill give his antagonitt a 
fall, and become the conqueror. During thefe contelis, I have often fecii their arms, and legs, and 
thigh», lo twilled and linked together, (caienata pal^s/lrit^ an Propertius calls it), that they have both 
fallt/i down together, and left the victory dubious; too dilHcult fometimes for the pellowan baftiee to decide. 
nAAAI. TllC AriTOTOC a w^fiter not to he thrown^ occurs in ancient inferiptions, Murat, tom. ii. 

The flraAn therefore being thus afited in all the parts of it with open hands, might very properly, in coiilra- 
dillinclion to the celluH, or boxing, receive its name, «e;ro xh inXeura, from ilnigglirijr with open hands. 
Wc have a mott lively pi^.luie of this ancient gymnaftic exfreife upon an antiejue urn, 111 Palings Imp, 
man. Numi/matUf p. 122. and likewife upon a coin of Trebonianu» Gallus^ the figure whereof is exhibited in 
raill, Namifm^Jmper. Grttc. 

the 
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the bafhaws, kadees, and other grcaf officers, diftribute jufliicc, and tranfad the public 
afiairs of their provinces. Here likewife they have their public cnfma’nmcfnts, as the 
lords and others of the Philiftines had in the houfe of Dagon. Upon a fupp«fl(ition 
therefore that in the houfe of Dagon there was a cloiftered building of this kind, the 
pulling down the front or centre pillars which fupported it, would alone be aitended 
with the like cataftropbe that happened to the Philiftines. ' 

Their mofqucs and fepulchros are other ftruftures, wi.iv;h ftill remain undeferibed. 
The firft, which they pronounce Mefg-jid * * * § ** , are built cxaflly in the fjftjion of our 
churches, particularly of the Gothic tafte f ; where, inftead of fuch feats and benches 
as we make ufo of, they only ftrcvv the floor with mats, upon which they perform tl\e 
feveral ftations, fittings, and proftrations that are enjo-ned in the ceremonies of theiV 
religion. Near the middle, particularly of the principal m 'fque of each city, ih,>re is 
eroded a large pulpit, balluftraded round, with a few flops leading up to it. Upon 
thefe, (for 1 am told none are permitted to enter the pulpit iifolf,' the mufti, or one 
of the im-ams, places himfelf every Friday, day of the congregation J, as they call it, 
and from tlf-nce cither explains fonie part or other of the Koran, or elfe exhorts the 
people to piety and good works. The wall of thefe mofqucs, which regards vk-cca,. 
and to wliich they dired ihemfelves throughout the whole of their devotions, is 
called the Klblah§, or the to cct^TtxeifAd/oiy and in this wall there is commonly a nich, 
rfurt’feiiri^g the prefence, and at the fame time the invifibility of the Deity (|. 
There is iifually a tninorei or fquare ‘tower creded upon the oppofite end of the 
iTU)!'que, witi) a flag-ftaff fixed upon the top of it; wliithtr the muedin or cryer afeends 
at the appointed times of prayer, and after difplaying a finall flag, advertifes the peo- 
jile ti er*. of witli a loud voice from each fide of it. I'hcfe minorets, and this method 
c fcaliing the people to prayer, (for bells have been always an ‘abomination to the 
Mahometans) are of great antiquity, and took place, as I am iuionned, as early as the 
65111 year of the hejira. liiellr places of the Mahoiiieian worfliip. the fatiduaries of 
their marabhutfs, the mufiies, the im-ains^, and fitlier pcrfcms refpc6lively belonging 
to th ill, are maintained out of certain revenues arifme from the rents of lands and. 
houfes, which have tieen either left by will or fet apart by'^ihe public for thofe ufes. 

Wlicn a funeral is IblenmizeJ, it is ufual to bring the corpfe, at the afternoon prayers, 
to one or other of ihef’e mofques; from whence it i.s accoir nanied by the greateft part 
of the congregation to the grave. Upon thefe occafions their proceftions are not flow 
and folcnni, as in molt parts of Chrillendom; the whole cornpan^nnak.'ng t/^at hafte 

• i. c. The place of hnmiUal'ion, from Sajada. he pro/irate J himfelf, [Htli. "IJp] Immi’iavit fe, prociibnit; pec. 
reverent iic fpec, Troiitein impoiiens lerra;, ad commuitllrandnm lupplicia animi dejedtioncm atque ab* 

ne|(aiiontm fm*. Vid. GdI. in voce. • 

f "I'he Goths, pci haps, when matters of Spain, might have Uamt ihij mc'.jiod of building from the 
Mot)!'. ; jiiid from i hence have communicated it in their conqiiclU or migration oy^.r mod parts of 

Ellriipe. ' 

I i- c. church or place where the people meet together ^ fo calle:! from Jiimaa. ^ gathered together ^ collegit, 
congregavit, &c. When thtic arc feveral mofquts in one city, tlie largctt . called cUc Jimmah, and, 
foinetiines LI jimmah kiijccrah, tie great or mother church, in which tlicir public devotions, 5 cc. arc* ufually 
perftiruied on TridayF^ 

§ From Kuhle, oppofite^ e regione oppofitus fuit, &c. Vid. Col. h note, p. 32. The tt*mplc of Jtrufa- 
Krn was the Jewifh Kiblah, as we are inforined from theft cxprcflions, 1 Kings viii, 38. 42. 44 48. of 
Jirctcbing out their hands towards that boufe^ and of praying towards that houfe^ and of Daniel’s praying towards 
yerufaltm^ vi. 10. 

II Vid Maund. Tiav. to Jcriifalcm, p. 15;. edit. Oxon. 

^ I-^minif em-aittB or im-am prxfes, anteceflbr, quern alii fc£lantur ac imitantiir: peculiariter qui prseit 
populo facrob ritns et facrorum amiflcs. Vid. GoLin voce. 

** I'hcfe they call Hab*oufe, t, c. Things fet apart for pious ufes^ 

they 
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thef cah« andf aS tfiey go along, fome fcl^ veries of their Koran# That ab- 

folute fuDihiffiVn w'hicli they pay to the will of God, allows them not to ufe any con* 
folatftry words upon thele ib’emnities ; no lofs or misfortune is to be regretted. In- 
ftead likewifc of fuch cxprclTions of forrow ami condolence as may regard the deceafed, 
the complimentK turn upon the perfon who is the moft nearly related, Berka fe raffick, 
fiiy his friends j i. e. A be upon your head. 

If we except a few perioqs, who are buried within the precinfls of the fanOiuarics of 
their marabbutts, the red are carried out at a fmall diftance from their cities and vil- 
lages, where a great extenf'of ground is allotted for that purpofe. Each family has a 
proper portion of it, walled in likd a garden, where the bones of their anceftors have 
remained undiftnrbcd for many generations. For in thefe inclofurcs *, the graves are 
all diflinft and feparate ; each of them having a done placed upright, both at the head 
and feet, inferibed with the name or title, (2 Kings xxiii. 17.) of the deceafed ; whild 
the intermediate fpace is either planted with flowers, bordered round with done, or 
paved with tiles. The graves of the principal chizens are further didinguiflted, by 
having cupolas, or vaulted chambers, of three, four, or more yards fquare built over 
them j and as thefe very frequently lie open, and occafionally Ihelter us from the in- 
clemency of the weather, the demoniac (Mark i- 3.) might with propriety enough 
have had his dwelling among lonibs ; as others are faid, Ifa. Ixv. 4. to remain among iht 
graves f and to lodge in the monuments. And as all thefe different forts of Aombsjaitd 
fepulchres, with the very wtiIIs likewife of their refpecHve cupolas and inclofures, arc 
condantly kept dean, white-waflied, ■ and beautified, they continue to illudrate 
thofe expreflions of our Saviour, where he mentions the garnifhing of the fepulchrcs, 
Mat. xxiii. 29. and (ver. 27.) where he compares the Scribes, Pharifees, and hypocrites, 
to whited fepulchrisy which indeed appear beauiij'ul outward^ bid are within full of dead 
men* s bones and all uncleannefs. After the luneral is over, the female t relations, 
during the fpace of two or three months, go once a week to weep over the grave and 
perform their parentalia J. 

§ 6 .-~ 0 f the JJiibilaiions of the Utioween Arabs and Kah^lct. 

HAVING thus deferibed the feverdl buildings peculiar to the cities and towns of 
this country, let us now take a view of the habitations of the Bedoweens and Kabyles- 
Now, the Beddweens, as their great anceftors, the Arabians, did before them* 
Ifa. xiii 20. live im^ents called hhynias §, from the fhelter which they aftbrd the inha- 
’"'bitahts ; and beet a (baar, i. c. houfes of bair^ from the materials or webs of goats hair, 
whereof they are made. They are the very fame which the ancients called mapalia || ; 
and being thfcn, as they are to this day, fecured from the weather by a covering only 

I hefc feepi'to be tbc fame with the of tlie aucicnis. Thus Euripides Troad* vcr. 114** 

AXX* rtpSo?iuv rt 

9a-4#ai vsuSoc^ 

t Notatiim fuit III omnibus facris, focminim' generis vidlimas effe potiores, Vid. Alex, ab Alex. Gen- 
Diet . K iii. c. 12. He parentalibus f. ccenis ferialibus. 

;j: Conyivia quae in parentuin aut propinquorum funere fieri confueverunt. Vid. Alex, ab Alex, utfupra* 
Lex. Petife. 

^ Sc. a KhamS, he pltcied a tent^ operuit locum umbrae captandae ergo, fltc. Vid. Gol* in voce. 

II Maiirus amat difperfa mapalia Pallor. Sih ItaL lib. xvii 90. 

El lolitus vaculs errare mapalibus Afer 

.. 684- 

allqoot (Numidarum) cum mapalibus pecoribufquc fuls (ea pecunia illls eft) perfecoti funtregcia* 
Liv. l.xxix. § 3 ** N um Idas pofiiis mapalibus cooiedifl'c. Tac. Anti. 1 . iv. j ^ 
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!©f fuch liaiir-cloth :>sour coal facks are made of, might vetyjuftly defcribed by 
Virgil to have, rara te£ta, thin roofs, ^ The colour of them is beautimUy alltided fo. 
Cant. r. 5. 1 am black, but comely like the tents of Kedar.”* For nothing cfrtjinly 

can afford a more delightful profped:, than a large extenfivc plain, whether in its ver- 
dure, or even fcorched up by the fun-beams, than thofe moveable habitations pitched 
in circles upon them. When we find any number of thef* tents together, (and I have 
feen from three to three hundred), then, as it has been uL cady taken notice of in the 
Prfacc, they arc ul'ually placed in a circle, and conftitutt; a douwar. The fafliion of 
each tent is of an oblong figure, not unlike the bottom of a ihip turned upfidc down, 
as Saliufi: * has long ago defcribed them. Howevo*, they differ in bignefs, according 
to the number of people who live in them ; and arc accordingly fupported, fomc with 
one pillar, others with two or three, whilfl: a curtain or carpet let down npon occafion 
from each of thefe divifions, turns the whole into fo many feparate apartments. Thefe 
iciiis arc kept firm and ficady, by bracing or ftretching down their eves with cords, 
tied to hooked w'oodcd [)ins, well pointed, which llicy drive into the ground with a 
mallet ; one of thefe pins anfwering to the /nv/V, as the mallet does to the hammer^ 
which Jael ufed in fajlcning to the ground the lanpUs of S/Jira, Judg. iv. 21. The 
pillars which I have mentioned are llraight poles, eight or ten feet high, and three or 
four inches in thlckncfs ; ferving not only to fupport the lent itfclf, but being full of 
lixAil there for the pur|)ofc, the Arabs Iiang upon them their clothes, balkets, 
fad'lles, and accoutrements of war. I lylofernes, as \vc read in Judith, xiii. 16. made 
tile like ufe of the pilb? of his tent, by hanging his fuuchion upon it ; where it is 
called i/ji pillar of the bed^ from the cuftom perhaps that has always prevailed in thefe 
countries of having the upper end of the carpet, matircfs, or whatever elfc they lie 
upon, turned from the Ikirts of the tent towards the ceutre of it. *But the 
canopy^ as we render it, ver. q. fliould, I prefumc, be rather calLJ the j>nat^ or mufeeta 
r.ct^ which is a dole curtain c-f gauKe or line linen, ufed all over ' ‘ eaft, by people of 
better falhioiijlto keep out the llies. But the Arabs have nothing of this kind, who, 
in taking their reft, lie ftrciched out upon the ground, without bed, maitrefs, or pillow, 
wrajiping ihcmfclvcs up only in their hykes, and lying, . -wthey fn.d room, upon .a mat 
or carpet, in the middle or in the corner of the lent. I’hofe indeed who are iharried, 
have each of them a portion of the teui to tncmfelves, cantoned off with a curtain ,; 
the reft accommodate thcmlelves as conveniently as they can, in the manner i have 
defcribed. The defeription which Melaf ae.d Virgil have us/ol 'he manner of 
Jiving, and of the decampments among the Libyan fiieplierds, ever to ttie d’*cuinftarice 
of carrying along with them their faithful domdlic animals, are As juftly drawn Op, 
if they had made their obfervations at this tiipc, 

Qaid tlbi psfton’s quid pa*cUB vs'tfu 

Profi.qnar, ct raiis luibitata map.iba ttCtis*? • 

S<’epe ciiem iiodcmqiie cl totuni c:; or linr mcufciT * ^ 

Pai’eitur, itqiie pccus lunga in dcfcita I* c ullis 
ilolpitiis : tantiim campi jacet : omnia fee um 
Armenian'uo Afer agit, U'diumquc, larrmquo 
Armaqncy Amydseumquc cancin^ Ciifllaroquc pliaretram* 

Ceurg, iii, ver. 339, 

From the dou-wars of the Bcd9weens, who live chiefly in the plains,'we aretoafeend 
io the mountainous dalhkrahs of the J^abyles, which confilt of a number of 


* JEdificia Numidarum, qux Jinapalia ill! vocant, oblonga, incurviti lateribus tcAa, qnafi navium carinc 
eil'cut. Sail. 13 cll. jug. j zi. j- ViO. cx P. Mela. 

gurbiti}. 
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as tbft(lou-vi'ars*do of hhymas.' Thefe gurbies are generally raifed either with 
]^irdte|!{|^aub<(!i] o^rei'wj^ mud, or elfe they are built out of the materials of fome adjacent 
' i^nt^or elfe with fquare' cakes of clay, baked in the fun. The roofs are covered with * 
llraW or turf, fupported by reeds or branches of trees. There is rtirely more than one 
chamber in the largeft of them, which ferves for a kitchen, dining-room, and bed- 
chamber ; belides ond corndr of it that is refcrved, as I ihould have mentioned alfo in 
the hhymas, for their foies,, calves, and kids. As thefe hovels are always fixed and 
immoveable, they are undoubtedly what the ancients called magalia t; and there- 
fore Carthage itfelf, before the .time of Dido, was nothing more than one of thefe 
dalhkras J. 

The Kabyles, from their fituation § and language, ffor all the reft of the country 
fpeak the Arabic tongue) feem to be the only people of thefe kingdoms who can bear 
the lead relation to the ancient Africans. For uotwithdaiiding the great variety of 
conqut’fts, to which the low and cultivated parts of this country have been fo often fub- 
jeft, yet it is more than probable, that all or the greater part of the mountainous dif. 
tricls were, from their rugged fituation, in a great mcafurc left free and unmoleficd, 
Whilft the Nomades thcrcrore of the plains, and the inhabitants of fuch cides and vil- 
lages as were of eafy accefs, fubmitted by degrees to the lofs of their oid language, and 
to the introduftion of fuch new laws and cudoms as were confequent upon ilu fe inva» 
fions i thofe who retired to the mountains, and there formed themfelves into^kabyJjeai, 
i. e. c/a»Sf may be fuppofed to have been the lead acquainted with thofe novelties. It 
may be farther urged, that as they would be hereby obliged to converfe chiefly among 
themfelves, fo, for the fame reafon, they w'ould continue to be much the fame people, 
and in all probability preferve their original language, without any confidcrable alter- 
ation. But what this was, he mud be a very bold conjedkurer, who can, at this didance 
of time, pretend to afeertain. The Carthaginians, no doubt, who podefied all this 
country ||, mud, in confequcnce of their many conqueds and colonics, have in iome 
meafure introduced their own language ; a fpecimen whereof is dill prelerved in the 
Poenulus of Plautus Other and greater changes and alterations likewife mud have 
been hifroduced, by the fucc Jiliv^invafions of the Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and Turks. 
However, the following, which may be prefumed to be fome of the primitive words in 
the Showiah **, as the language of the Chyles is called at prefent, do not feem to have 
the lead affinity with thofe words, which convey the fame meaning in the Hebrew and 
Arabic tongues. ''For, among many others, thamurt^ arghaz, ihamtutby ligarum, 
&c. their nai^s for earthy maity womans breads 3^]^% &c. will fcarce be found to 
be derivations from thofe languages, notwithdanding the learned authors of the Uni‘ 
verfal Hi/iory are of another opinion. But the reader is referred to the vocabulary of 
this language, as it is inferted among the Colk6lanea, 


* Gellio Dox/us cocH filius, lutci zdiiicu inventor, placet exemplo fumpto ab hirundinum nidia. Pli'n. 
Nat. Hill. lib. vii. c.56. 

t Magalia di^la qiicifi magaria, quod magar Punici novam villain diciint. liidor, Orig. I. xv. c. fa. 
Vid Loch. Chan. 1 i. c. 24. Magalia quae a vallo callrorum Magar vcl Magul inftar villarum fixx 
crant, Ac. Vid. cl. Waifaei not. in Sail. Bell. Jng. p. 28$:. 

Miratur moUm .d^neaa, piagalia quondam. Mn. i. 425. 
f Vid. p. .1;. <9. 59, &c. II Vid. Boeb. Chan, in Prxfat. f Ibid. 1 . ii. c. i. 

** Till' language of the mountalneeis in S. W. Barbary » called Shilluh, differing in fome words from 
the Showiah ; hut the meaning of the names I could never learn, unlefs perhaps they were calkd after 
fome confidcrable clans, who were either the authors or conferrators of them. 
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§ 7 . — Cy their ManufaEtureSi Drefs, or Habits. 

AFTEH this defeription of the different habitations of the Arabs and Kabyles, we 
ftiay.now take notice of their refpeflive employments thesein, bj' giving an account of 
their manufactures ; which indeed, like their oil, hides, w ■ ol, and wax, are chielly con- 
fumed at home, and rarely permitted to be exported to foreign markets. Carpets, 
which arc much coarfer than thofc from Turkey, are made here in great numbers, and 
of all fizes. At Algiers and Tunis, there are looims tor velvets, tafiitees, and different 
forts of wrought filks. Coarfc lijtcu is likeuifc made in mod of the cities and villages’, 
though Sufa is noted for producing the hneff. Yet both the filks and linen are fo in- 
confiderable in quantity, that the deficiencies arc often to be fupplied from the Levant 
and Europe. But the chief branch of their manufaClorics, is, the making of hykes 
or blankets, as we fhould call them. The women alone are employed in this work, (as 
Andromache and Penelope were of old), who do not ufc the fiiiittle, but conduct 
every thread of the woof with their fingers. 'J’hefe hykes are of different fizes, and of 
different qualities and finenefs. The ufual fizc of them is fix yards long, and five or 
fix feet broad, I'erving the Kabyle and Arab for a coniplctc drefs in the day, and, as 
ihc\ Jlccp in their rament, as the Ifraeliies did of old, Deut. xxiv. 13. it ferves likewife 
fci ii<s bM and covering by night. It is a loofe, but tyoubicfomc garment, being fre- 
quently difconcertod and falling upon the ground ; fo that the perfon who wears it, is 
every moment obliged to tuck it up, and fold it anew about his body. This fhews the 
great ulc there is of a girdle, whenever tlv;y are concerned in any aCb'vc employment j 
and in confequence thereof, the force of the Scripture injunClion, ?lluding thereunto, 
of having our loins girded t, in order to fet about It. I'he method of wearing thefe 
garments J, with the ufe they are at other limes put to, in forving )r coverlids to their 
beds, fliould induce us to take the finer forts of them at lead, fuc;: are worn by the 
ladies and perfons of diffinckion, to be the peplus of the ancients. Ruth’s veil, which 
held fix mcafures of barley, (Ruth iii. 1 5.) might b'' f the hke fafhion, and.have* 
ferved extraordinarily for the fiimc ufi’ ; as wore alfo tiic clothes ( t * tijv upper 

garinents') of the li'raclitcs, Exod. xii. x 3. v\ herein they folded up their kneading- 
troughs ; as the Moors, Arabs, and Kabyies Jo to tliis day things of the like burden 
and incumbrance in their hykes. Their burn lofcs alfo are often ufe^ upon thefe occa- 

Probably derived from Howk, texuU, ^ * 

t Thufi T^gbi^uwviJLb is ufed, liiike xvli. 8. xii\ 8. vl. 14. Rev. i. 13* and xv, 6. And 

I Pct. 1. 1 3. 2 Iviiigs iv. z<), luid ix. l. 3 iC, joint'd with uuxgnx, Heb. xiu i. i. e. 

Sin, *iv!/tch isfo well fitted to gird us in, is alfo J 1 illuttraitii by tiic faihloii and • of vviariug thefe 

giiriMCnts. , ^ 

!{■. J. Pollux ( 1 . vii* c. 13*) defci ibes tlicnfc of the ^rerV/ to hi’ twWdci kui ctma j'S’-w, ad itiducndutn 
ct injkvnetulum : and in the latter of llicfc fignificatioiii it is ukU by Honierj ! . i v.:i . 

■ ■■ " ■■■ A‘x^b Je r jTrXw 
llfTravTa-o 

The fcholiaft upon IJ. e. vcr. 734. makes the pephis to be a garment that was fitted to the body by a 
hbulay juft as the hyke is> oy (lays he) sk eveJjovto and fo CalUnv'cIu in X4avacr* Pallad. ver. *?o. 

Ar, TTOTC yxg TTEThOt 

Lutatius upon Statius’ Tlicbais^ ver 101. calls it veflix Candida. That it v.ms Slfo a large g?irment, hang* 
ing down to the fret, &c appears from the followiui^ epithets t>*at are given t'» o by thcaijciems. Thus 
.Ru.ipidcs (ill Bacch. vcr. 4O.) calls tlicm roSw^,..:. .dEfcliylus (in Chorph. ver. icoo.) 

Homer (in //• z* ver* 44^*} $ and againi 0 J» A, ver. 305* Tc&vyTrcs'Aw# 

voi,. XV. ^ ♦ 4 p 


fions* 
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fiofis. If is 'i^y ^>i»obable llkewif;^, that tlse loofc folding garment, the toga * of 
the j^omans, vv.is of this kind. For if the drapery of their ftatues is to inltruft us, 
this is actually no other than the drefs «)f the Arabs, when they appear \ \ liteir hykes. 
The plaid of the Highlaiidt tvs in Scotland is the very fame. 

Initcad of the fibuja, ihait; was ufed by the Romans, the Arabs join together with 
thre ad or v,’ith a wooden bodkin, the two upper corners of this garment ; and after 
having plseed them fu ll evOr one of their fhouldcrs, they then fold the red of it about 
their bodies. 'I’he outer fold ferves them frequently iullcad of an apron ; w'lierein they 
carry herbs, loaves, corn, &c. ‘and may illuftrate fevcral allufions made thereto in 
Scripture ; as gatbcrinii; fht lap full of iviUl gourds^ 2 Kings iv. 39. roiJirhig feven fold- 
giving; good mcafurc into the bofom. Pfal. Ixxix. 12. Luke vi. 38. the bp. 

is' eh. V. 13. &c. 

The burnoofe, which anfwcrs to' our cloak, is often, for warmth, worn over thefe 
hykes. This too is another great branch of their w'oollen nianufaftory. It is w'ove in 
one piece, and fliaped exactly like the garment of the little god Telcfphorus ; vb. 
ftrait about the neck, with a cape or Hippocrates’ lleeve, for a cover to the head, and 
wide below like a cloak. .Some of them Hkewife arc fringed round the bottom, like 
Parihenafpa’s and Trajan’s gannent upon the bafl'o relievo’s of Conftantine’s arch f. 
The burnoofe, without the cape, feems to anfwcr to the Roman pallium \ ; and with it, 
to the bardocucullus § . ' ' 

If we except the cape of the burnoofe, which is only occafionally ufed during a 
fhower of rain, or in very cold weather, fevcral Arabs and Kabyles go bare-headed all 
the year long, as Maffinilfa did of old I|, binding their temples only with a narrow 
fillet, to prevent tlipir locks from being troublefomc. As the ancient diadema ^ might 
originally ferve for this purpofe, fo it appears, from hurts and medals, to have been of 
no other falhion. But the Moors and Turks, with fome of the principal Arabs, wear 
upon the crown of the head, a fmall hemifpherical cap of fcarlet cloth, another great 
branch of their woollen manufadfory. The turbant, as they call a long narrow web ot 
linen,^filk or mullin, is folde^^l/Hifeund the bottom of thefe caps, and very properly dif- 
tingui/hes, by the number and fafliion of the folds, the fevcral orders and degrees of 
foldiers, and fometimes of citizens, one <from another. We find the fame drefs and 
ornament of the head, the tiara as it was called, upon a number of medals, Itatues, and 
baffo relievos of the ancients 

^ * * Under 

^ difla, quod veT.,mentf) fui corpus Icgat atquc opcriat. Eft autem pallium purum forma rotunda 

et fufiorc, ct, quafi inuiidanlc linnet fub d^xtro vcnlenR fiiptr Immeriim linillvum ponitur : cujiis fimililu- 
d’uem in operimevtis fimulachrorum vcl pidurarum afpicimus^ talquc ftatuas Togatas vocamus. Menfura 
togx juttne, fi fex ulnas habcat, Jfid. Orig, l.\ix. c. 24. 

f Vid. Vetcrcs Arcu.-i Augiillorum, &c. antiquis nujnmi.s^ iiotifquejo. Petri EcIIorli illuftrati, 
Rom. i6;o. tajj.' XXIV. xxviii. xxxviii.&c. 

f Pallium (Iwariov) quia palain geilctur : quod palam fit ct foria : fub co enim Tunica fumcbatiir, 5cc. 
Viii. .Steph. Thcf. Ling. Lat. 

§ Pcnulae Gallicic genu*^, quK cucullum habet. Hiiic Martial, l.xiv. 178. 

Gallia Santonico veflit te bardocucullo. 

Vid. Raynaud, de Pil. § 1 r. Ferrar. de Rc Veil. ii. i. 21. Salm. Excrcit. Plin. p. 202. Voflil Lex. 
Etym. vel Lex Piiil'c. 

II Arbitror tc cmdirc, Sicipio, hofpes luus aviiua Mafiniffa, qua: faciat hodie noiiaginta annos natns : 
cum ingrelTus iter pedibua fit, inequum omnino nun afcendcrc ; cum cquo, ex cquo non defccndcre: nullo 
frigore adduci, ut enpito op.crto lit, &e. Cic. de Senedute. 

^ Diadema crat fafeia Candida^ quai regum capilibus obligabatur. Coel. 1 . xxiv. c. 6. 

** Quartum genus vcllimcnti eft rotundum pileolum, quale pi£lnm in Ulyffeo coiifpicimus quafi, fpbacra 
media fit divila : et pars jpna pouatur in capite : hoc dHheci et iioilri nonnulli Galerum vocat^ 

* Hcbraei 
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Under the hyke, feme wear a clofe-bodied frock or tunic (ajillebba they call it), with 
or without lleevcs, which diOFers little from the Roman tunica, or habit in whi^^ the 
conftellation Bootes- is ufually painted. The or coat of our Saviour, which was 
woven without /earn from top throughout, John xix. 23. might be of the like faihion. 
This too, no lofs than the hyke is to be girded about theiw bodio3, efpccially when they 
arc engaged in any labour, exercife, or employment ; at - nich times they ufually throw 
off their bumoofes and hykes, and remain only in thefe tuiiics. And of this kind pro- 
bably was the habit wherewith our Saviour might ftill be cloathcd, when he is faid to 
lay a flic his garments, (lij-xna pallium fc. ct pcplum, or burnoofc and hyke, John xiii. 4.) 
and to take a towel and gird himfclf ; as was likewile the fijlicr's coat * (John xxi. 7:) 
which girded about Z.v/,v.when he is faid to be naked; or w'hat the fame perfon, at 

the coniiiiand of the angel, (Acls xii. 8.) might have girded upon him, before he is enjoined 
iocajl bis garment about him. Now,theliyk.o,or burnoofe, or both, being probably 

at tliat titi)e(t',wj6T;cv or lixxrtx) the proper drefs, cloathing or habit of the eaftern nations, 
as they Hill continue to be of the Kabylc;; and Arabs, when they laid them afide, or 
appeareil without one or tlie other, they nnj;ht very probably be faid to be undreffed, 
or naked ti according to (he canern n^uiner of expreliion. This fame convenient and 
uniform lliapc of (he fe ganncnrs, that are made to ht all perfons, may well illuffrate a 
variety of ('xpreffioir, and occinR:vees in Scripture, which, to ignorant perfons, too 
niutJli by our own lafhioiis, may' feem difiicult to account for. Thus, among 

many otiier inflanc* s, we read that the goodly raiment of Efau was put upon Jacob ; that 
Jonathan uripp.'.i bimf ifof his garments ; and the Iv/i robe was brought out, and put upon 
the prodigal fon ; a.ia! siiat raiment, and changes of raiment, are often given, and imme- 
diately put on, (as they Hi!l continue to be in thefo. eaftern nation: ), without fuch pre- 
vious and occafiotial alroralions, as would be required amongft us in the like diftribution 
or exchange of garmenfs. 

The girdle:i.f which have been occafionally meniioned before, aiv ufually of worfted, 
very artfully woven into a variety of figures, fuch as the rich girdles of the virtuous 
virgins may be fuppof'cd to have been, Prov. xxxi. 24. I’hey aie made to fold feveral 
times about the body j one end of which being doubieiT back, and fewn albng the 
edges, ferves them for a purie, agreeable the acceptation of the | in the 
Scriptures. The Turks make a further ufc of ihefc girdles, by fixing therein their 
knives and poinards § ; whilft the hojias, i. -j the writers and fccretarl''s, fiifpend in 
the fame their inkhorns |j j a cuftom as old as the prophet Ezekiel, (ix. 2.) yf fio 
mentions a perfon clothed in white linen, with an inkhorn upon hisdsins. * 


Hebrsti nQy-Jfjy Mmncphelh. Non babel acumen in fumiiio, nec lotum ufqin jj comam caput tegit, fed 
tcriiam partttn a froiitc inopertam rdinquil, &c. Hicronyn:!. de Vefte Saccdot. ad ' <olam. 

* Tlie original word is which the Vulgate renders ///mro .* oil... », t'wuiu,../ tHdueium, fuper- 

tilieium. Sic. from juperindunr. Vid Leigh’s Critica >'> icra, p. 149. 

f 'I'o lic mkedy is the fame as to he Unclothed, accordinj^ tf) Scutva ; ‘ (^li male veftitum ct pannofuni 
vidit, midurn fe vidifl'e dicii,' fays he, Dc Bcncf. 1. v. 19. W’hat P. Mela alfo fays of the Germans, 
*’ Pleruinqiie niidos cg-Jffe the fame is exprc/l’cd l>r ^JVcilub, hy ‘ Rejefta vefte lupcriorc i. e, the 
iir what anfwerB to the hyke or burnoofe abuve deJeribed. JDavid allb (:. .’urn, vi, 14, 20,) is faid to he 
nalt'i}, when he had on a linen ephod. 

-t Which in Matt. x. y. and Mark vi. 8. we render 

§ The poinard ut the Arab is made crooked, like the uopis or harp of the ancients. Q. Curt. I. ifi. 
dc Rcb. Akx. * Copidas vocant gladios Jeviier curvaiot, udeibus fimiics.* Bonarotic Pr^ in Dempft. 
lielrur. Regal. * Bievis gladius in arciini cnrvaius harpe didus.’ 

II That part of thefe inkhorns (if an inllrument of may be fo called) which betwixt the 
girdle and the tunic, and holds their pens, is long and liut j but the vcfftl for the ink, wliicJi refts upon 

4 r s the 
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Il is cuftomary fgr.the Turks and Moors to wear Ihirts of linen, or cotton, or gauze, 
underneath tht tunic ; hut the Arabs wear nothing but woollen. There is a cere- 
mony indeed in foine dou-wars, which obliges the bridegroom and the bride to wear 
each of them a lliirt at the celebration of their nuptials ; but then, out of a ftrange 
kind of fuperftition, tjhey arf not afterwards to wafh them, or put them off whilft 
one piece hangs to another. The lleeves of thefe Ihirts are wide and open, without 
folds at the neck or wrift,*- as ours have ; thereby preventing the flea and the loule 
from being commodioufly lodged : ihofo, particularly of the women, are oftentimtjs of 
the richePt gauze, adorned with Uiffej ent coloured ribbands, interchangeably fewed to 
uach other. 

Neither arc the Bedoweens accuflomed to wear drawers ; a habit notwithftanding 
W'hich the citizens of both fexes conftantly appear in, efpecially when they go abroad 
or receive vifits. I’hc virgins are diltinguilhed from the matrons, in having their 
draw’ers made of needle- work, ftriped fdk or linen, juft as Tamaras garment is de- 
feribed, 2 Sam. xiii. 18. But when the women are at home and in private, then their 
hykes are laid afide, and fometimes their tunics ; and inftoad of drawers, they bind 
only a towel * about their loins. A Barbary matron, in her undrefs, appears like 
Sllanus in the Admuandaf* 

When thefe ladies appear in public, they always fold themfelves up fo clofely in 
thefe hykes, that even without their veils, w'c could difeover very little of tlfclr i^casi 
But, in the fummer months, when they retire t6 their coimtry-jjpats, they walk abroad 
with lefs caution j though, even then, upon the approach of a ftrangcr, they always 
drop their veils, as Rebekah did upon the fight of Ifaac, Gen. xxiv. 65. 'They all 
affeft to have their hair, the in/irument of their pride, (Ifa. xxii. 12.) hang down to the 
ground, which, after they have collected into one lock, they bind and plait it with 
ribbands ; a piece of finery difapproved of by the apoftlc, i Pet. iii. 3. Where nature 
has been lefs liberal yi this ornament, there the defedt is fupplied by art, and foreign hair 
is procured to be interwoven wiih the natural. Abudom’s hair, ivhich ivas fold 
(2 Sam. xiv, 26.) for t-ivo huncjjecd Jhckch, might have been applied to this ufe. After 
the hair is thus plaited, tkey proceed to drefs their heads, by tying above the lock I 
have deferibed, a triangular piece of linen, adorned with variouvs figures in needle- 
work. 'This, among pcrfoiis of better falhion, is covered with th farmah, as they call 
it, (of the like found with C3’j*injyn» Ifa. iii. 18.) which is made in the fame triangular 
lhape, of thin flexible plates of gold or filver, artfully cut through, and engraven in 
imkrttion of lace, and might therefore anfwer to the moon-Uke onuiment mentioned 
above. A handkerchief of crape, gauze, filk, or painted linen, bound clofe over 
the farmah, an,d falling afterwards carelefsly upon the favourite lock of hair, completes 
the head-drefs of the Mooriflt ladies. ' 

But none of thefe ladies think themfelves completely dreffed, till they have tinged 
their eyelids Vvith Al-ka-hol {, i. e. the powder of lead ore. And is this is performed 

by 

the girdlr, is fquarc, with a lid to clafp over it. They make no ufc of quills, but of fmall reeds {calanii)t 
which they cut into ilic fame ftiape with our pens; and, in the country villages, no Ufa than among the 
Kabyles and ArnUs. where galls, copperas, &c. arc not to be procured, they make ink of wool calcinco 
into powde r, wliirh thty mis afterwards with water. 

* Thi^ is called both in Barbary and the Levant, a footah^ which Camus (in Oolius) makes to be U 
PciTian wold, denotinp •oejiu ex Sindia deportari folitum. ]^tc. pracin&orium* 

t Vid. Admirand. Roman Autiq. tab. xliv. , . . 

X I'hiH wpr8 is rendered by Golius, and others, anlimonii fpecles, and fometimes coU^tufiu 
The Hcb. (7nD} ^obbul liath the fame interpretation ; aiu^the verb J^ 7 n 3 joioed with 
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by firft dipping into this powder a fmall wooden bodkin, of the thickntfs of a quill, 
and then drawing it afterwards through die eye-lids, over the ball of the^eye, we jjave 
a lively image of W'hat the prophet (Jer. iv. 30.) may be fuppofed to mean By renting 
the eyes (nor, as we render it, with paintings but) with lead ore. The footy 
colour which is thus communicated to the eyes, is though* to add a wonderful grace- 
fulnefs to perfons of all complexions. The praSice of ii„ no doubt, is of the greateft 
antiquity ; for, befides the inftance already taken notice of,* we find that when Jezebel 
is fuijl (zKitigsix. 30.) to have painted her face^ the original words are TlflS 
i. adjujtcd {ox fei qff^ her eyes with ihofferjuder of pouk^ or lead ore. So like- 
wilt' J'.zokiel xxiii. 40. is to be underftood. Karan nanpuc, i. c. the horn of pottk or* 
lead orcy the name of Job’s youngeft daughter, was relative to this cufiom and pratdee. 
Jhc Latin appellation, funis, is a derivative alfo from the fame. Neither was this 
cufiom ul'ed by other caftern nations only *, but by the Greeks alfo bnd Romans t. 
Among other curioffties likewife that were taken out of the catacombs at Sahara, 
relating to the Lgyptian women, I faw a joint of the common reed, or donatcy W'hich 
contained one of thefe bodkins, and an ounce or more of this powder, agreeable to 
the falliion and pradlice of thefe times. 


^ 5 8 .— their Provifions and Ccohry^ 

P 15 ? 0 VISIONS of all kinds are vci*yv:heap. A large piece of bread, a bundle of 
turnips, and a fmall baflvct of fruit, may each of them be jiurchafed for an afper, i* e, 
for the fix liundrcd and nincty.fixih pan of a dollar ; which is not the quarter of one 
ol our farthings, fowls arc frequently bought for a penny or three-halfpence a piece, 
a full grown iiiocp for tlircc flilllings and fixponce, and a cow arvl a calf for a guinea* 
A bufliel of too heO: wheat, iiiscwife is ulually fold for fifteen.- ^eldom fo dear as 
eightecn-ponce ; wiiich is a great blefilng and advantage, inafmut.^* as they, no lefs 
tl^aii the eafl(Tri*nations in general, arc great caters of bread it being computed 
that three pcrloiis in four live entirely upon it, or elfe up n fuch ''ompofitions § a§ arc 


XXIII. 40 . IK rendered, ^hnu pninttdjl thy eyes. k taken in the like fiij^nification, being rendered anti^ 

quoad tiu^jeiula in'groie eilia, iVu ad vcr.ulinndos ocuios, peailiantcr utebantui, coloi^ 
lunnip;cr ex fuheribus flibii cotifediis. ScluudI Lex. kSi. Jt rom likewiTc, upon ihefe wordi, 

^ wliicli wc render, < I *ivdl thy <viih fnW cahars^ t.'.kes notice, (^nd 
practer L\x. linu'lrur IrantliiUvunt : vrz. ( /lertuzw) m pib'u Inpid's it/Of, in fimilit^dincm compta; nmlierls, 
qua; flftt/ryj pinjiii /fi/io iit pulcliritudiuem {ijrnificet ci'T'talis. -n£) therefore, Spja, and KuheeL denoting 
the isime mineral lubllaiice nyyjilynunu li r;>ay be* prcfuincd, iiiat w hat is called to this 'ly Kadsol^ (which 
IS a rich had ore, poiindc-d info an impalpable powder), was \hc nniicral wliicb they always made uic of. 

i's (Cyius) (Ailyagein) ic..'to*;>t>7|utvotj ;ia, TiiOri>AWt, >•' 

xou xo.u'XK T^oa-SiTOic. &c. Xeiiopli. de Cyf' l-dl 1. i yi i i , 'l i ir.v} I tt^i^ cd yuyaixs,-, 

Ta»v 7tr\oKa.[xuv £vv>acr//..ss* a-TJc.w/*, ri ry.;E4fcv kx, VnOV'* Ui'Ai: 

See. Cl. Alex. IVd. 1. HI. c. 7. 

m* V®. tK'iilos ; namqnc idco etlam plerique Platynphtbalmon Id appellavere 

tJJiolcond, ]. 99- ) quouhun in calliblepharis nnillirunt dilatet oculos. Plin. 1. xxjtiii. c. 6 . 

4 . A.-yuffTLvcJ AinO^Al'OVI I'ivati, Ki\?^vnsce sa-?invr< 3 ci\ Athen. Dcip. I. X. p 4 . 18 . cd 13ale« 

champ Mafinifia likcwirc agreeable no doubt to the cullom of the N.uwdians at that time is men- 
Polybius (rrag. p. icoo. ed. Cafaub.) as eating (rwTrajoy a/^ov) brifwn bread very favourily at his 



«iir I V.I. ■ ii 1 r t ■ • ■ . * vci|;-iKai« uiiicia iitjt iiiucii iruxn 

Y *■“‘>‘""5 ““i w pan wherein they fry them with butter, tl.ey 

rub It with loap to make them honey-comb. ' ' 


made 
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made of bar^ov or wheat flour. 


►ur. Frequent mention is made of this fimple diet in the 
lloh’ Scriptures where the flefli of animals, thougii fomctimes indeed it nuy be in- 
eluded in the cat 'mg of breads or maldng a meal, is not often recorded. 

In cities and villages, where there are public ovens, the bread is ufually 
leavened ; but a;nong the 'Bcdowcens and Kabyles, as foon as the doug’.i is kneaded, 
it is made into thin cakes, either to be baked immediately upan the coals, or elfe in a 
tajent. Such were the unleavened cakes whicli we fo often read of in Scripture; fuch 
likewile w'crc the cakes whtcli Sarah made (juickly upon the hearth^ Gen. xviii. 6, • 
Moft families grind their wheat. aid barley at home, having two portable mill-ftonci; 
for that purpofc ; the uppermofl; whereof is turned round by a fmaU handle of wood 
or iron tiiat is placed in the rim. When this ftone is large, or expedition is required, 
then a fecoud perfon is called in to aflifl. ; and a.s it is ulual for the womett alone to be 
concerned in this employment, who f’at themfelves over againfl each other, with the 
mill-ftoncs between them, we may Ibe not only the propriety of the cxprcllion, 
ICxod. xi. 5. ot fitting behind the ?ni//y but the force oi aiiOthcr, Matt. xxiv. .(.o, that 
t'ujo ':ec.!;\n Jha'd be p'ifidin-^ at the milly the one JJ.wl/ be taken and the other left. The 
cuftom which thefe women liave of Tinging, during the time they are thus employed, 
is the fame with what i.s related in an expreflion of Ariltophanes, via. Ttit'Jf '7i'i 
aX/.j! Tj; VC!’, as it is preferved by Athena;us+. 

Bef’des feverai ilitfcrent (ort.s of fricafees, and of roaflcd, boiled, and fofeed 
(the hrft and i iit of which arc always high-lea*foned, and vcry.favoury, G?n. xxvii. 4.} 
the richer part of the Turks and Moors, mix up a variety of diilies wiih :ihnomi.<., 
dates, fweei meats, milk, and honey, which it w’ould be too tedious to enumera; .;. 1 

have feen at l'oine» of ihcir fcftivuls, more than tw'o hundred diflies, wlicreof forty at 
lead were of ililfercnt kinds. But among the Bedoweens and Kabyles, fliere are 
neither uteniils nor conveniences for fuch entertainments ; two or three w'ooden bo\vI.<, 
with a pot and a* kettle, being the whole kitchen furniture of the gj*catclf prince or 
emeer. * 

A«M the foveval orders and degrees of thefe people, from the Bedowcen to the 
Baflia^e, cat in liur fume n.'anner; firft wafbing their hands, and then fitting thcmfelve-; 
down croi's-ieggfd §, their ufual portureof fittitig, round about a mat, (Pfal. cxxviii. 3. 
I Sam. xri. 11.) or a low table, where their difhe.s arc jdaced. No ufe is made of a 
table-cloth ; each perfon contenting hiinfelf with the fliare of a long towel that is 
fa*'clefsly laid round about the mat or table. Knives and fpoons likewile are of little 
fervice ; for their o.nimal food, being always well roafted or boiled, requires no 
carving. riic cufcalfowo, pilloe, and other diflics alfo, which we fhould reckon 
among fpoon* meats, arc ferved up,, in the fame manner, in a degree of heat little 


* G'.;n. xvii.’.*;. and i Sam. xxviii. 22. “ I will fetch a morfcl of bread.” Cb. xxi. 14, “ And Abra- 
bain too.k and a bottle of water, and gave it unto Hagar.” Chap, xxxvii. 2;. “ They fat down 

t>) Cd’ h:..!; !.” Chap. xHii. 31. “ And jofeph faid. Set on bread.” Exod. if. 20. “ Call him, that be 
may e:it Cb. xvi. 3. " We did cat bread to the full.” Dcut. ix. 9. “ I neither did cat' bread, 

nor di’i!.'. \.a;.. r.” i Sam. xxviii. 20. “ Siiul had eaten no bread all the day,” &c. 

f 'i':..--. r. a (liallow earthen vefftl, like a frying-pan, made ule of not only for this, but other purpofes. 
What i.s baked therein, is called ta-jen, after the name- of tite veflel ; juft as Ttifuttw {Hefych. rxym*) * word 
of the lau.e ln-.nid aiuHmpovt, is taken by the Greeks : T!.4yr,vay appellant w e* T»r)'*».d Stepn. Thcf. 

p. 1460-1. If thy oblation ' Lev. ii. j.) be a mvat-ofi’ering, baken in a pan {0,110 rwyava)* it lhallbe 
of fine floiir unleavened, mingled with oil,” 

4. Dcipn. p. fj:9. edit. Caliinb. 

j Tam or the bendinf of the knety Horn. II. h. ! 18. was the very fame aftion among the Greeks ; 

explained by Euftathius by xa.9s(r.5r»»*, to Jit dotun, viz. as the eaftern people ftill continue to do, ero/t-kgg^d^ 
A^fclivluG ill Prometheus, has the fame expreflion for filthg down. 

^ * better 
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better than lukewarm ; whe reby the whole company eat of it gfefidily^ without the 
Icafl: danger ofc burning or fcalding their fingers. The fiefh* they fear into mo*fcls, 
and the cufeaffowe they make into pellets, fqueezing ar ’.inch of them both together 
as will make a mouthful. When their food is of a n. ore liquid nature, fuch as oil 
;ind vinegar, robb, hatted milk, honey, &c. then, after f.afo liroken their bread 
or cakes into liltle liits or they fall on r.s b- 'ore, dlpp'uv^ ihi'ir hands and 

iheir viorfds icfcihcr therein. Malt. xxvi. 23. Ruth ii. 14. John xiii. 2(7. At all 
thefe meals, thc;y feed thcmfelvcs with their riglit lias^d, the left being reforved for 
more ignoble iifes. 

As foon as any perfon is fatisfied, he rifes up and v afliei his hands, his arms, aiiiT 
liis beard, without taking the leaft notice of the remauii ig part of the company, 
vvhilll another takes inflanlly his place; the fervant fomclimcs, for tjtcro is no dii- 
tijiCtion of tables, fucceediiig his mailer. 

At all thefe feflivals and entertainments, the men arc treated in feparate apartments 
from the women, Efth. i. 9. ; not the leaft intercourfe or communication being ever 
allowed betwixt the two fexes. 

Whea they fit down to thefe meals, or when they eat or drink at other rimes, and 
indeed when they enter upon their daib' eniployiiicrts, or any other aition, they 
always ufe the the word Bifmillah'^, i. e. in the mnui- rf (ioJ wiili the like ferioufnefs 
add' iX;ve*euce alfo they pronounce the, wonl Alhandillah, i. e. God he prniJlrL when 
nature is fatisfied, or whvn their aflairs are attended with fuccels. 


V) 9. — OJ' their Kmpk\mefiis and JJlivr/ions. 

’J'llE Turks and Moors are early rifers, and drink their fbo/bah. as they call a 
raefs of pottage, before the dawning of th.c tlay ; at which rime ’ coiiftanily attend 
the jniblic devopons, after their mucxzims, <.ir rryers, have lirft out il'.ricc from 

the lops of their inolques, Cfi.v/c prgyers ; ii is hcttiT to pray than to deep, 'i’hc 
feveral ftations, prqftrations, and oth.er ceremoni.'s ei^i lod upL-i there occafion*, as' 
they have been already well (ieferibed b- lix.iasul and oih.^uilhui s, fu they tafed not 
be here repeated. After they have ja.-;; this fiiort tiioe.gh lu cedary duty, as 

they account it, and as Jo in ns the nnjrning I'yJ't. tien. xUe. 9. the men -/rejint a-auiy 
to their prc>per trades and occup-.iiions, till i 'U in the inoruing, the ifual lime of 
dining; alter which, they return again to their eiuployment till ala, ov {.he ajiirn^en, 
prayers, when all kind of work coiifes and their fliojis are /hut ii|*. 'i’he fup-per cutn- 
monly follows the prayers of magreb, or fnnjlt ; and tii:;ir devotions being repeated 
at the fptling of the tvalch, or when it i>egins to, be dark, they take i».eir reft in'inic- 
diatcly afitiwards. In the intervals of tliefe ftated hoKir. of puldic p’"iye.r, or when 
no bufinefs is to bo tranfacled, llic graver and mere ^.Iderly ’’’(■’•foi: -e frequently 
taken up in counting over their beads; repeating "lafFar-ali;.'' at 'ji 'h of them. 

Sometimes likewife, inftead of fitting crofs-legged, or jointly fneir heels and 

knees, their ufual pofture upon thefe devotional occafions, as being the readier for 
tiieir proftmtions, -they fit down with their kuct\s placed upright before them, (as in 
covering their feet., Judges iii. 24. i Sam. xxiv. 3. i. c. in al-vo t.^oncrandoj and j)utcing 
their faces betwixt them, as Elijah did, (i Kings xviii. 43.) offer up, in a more private 
and retired manner, their ejaculaticns and prayers. Otheu again there are, who 

• Bifmillah is the fame in cfFtft with the JcitifJi i. C. ' 7 X 11 V’SH' CDX» ’f Cr.dwUl, or if Cod 
it pleafejf or if the Lord will i Cor. iv. 19, i Pet. iii. 17. ' 

i" Stairar>aliali, i. e. Cod forgive me. 


mutter 
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mutter over by heart, moving thdr bodies too and fro all tHc time, fach poi^o^ of 
thefr Koran as are then pitched upon for their meditation. Several of tjugr thale^, or 
feribes, are fo well converfant with the Koran, that they can correftly tranfcRibe it by 
memory from one end to another. 

l^ofe who are not fo ferioufly and religioufly difpofod, fpend the day either in 
converfing with one another at the haf-elFs *, in the Bazar, or at the coffee-houfes, 
where they drink coffee t ‘or fherbet, and play at chefs, wherein they are very dex- 
trous, and fometimes are fo well matched as to continue the fame game by adjourn- 
ment for feveral days before it is. finifhed. The conqueror is as highly pleafed with 
having a feather, as the cuftom is, fluck in his turban, as our gaiuellers would be in 
having won a great fum. 

But there are fcvcral Turkifh and Moorifh youths, and no fmall part likewife of 
the unmarried 'foldiers, who attend their concubines, with wine and mufic, into the 
fields, or elfe make themfelvcs merry at the tavern ; a praftice ‘indeed cxprefsly pro- 
hibited by their religion, but what the ncceffity of the times, and the uncontroulablc 
paflions of the tranfgreffors, oblige thefe governments to difpcnfe with. 

Tfie Arab follows no regular trade or employment. Ilis life is one continued 
round of idlenefs or divcrfion. When no paftime nor hunting-match calls him abroad, 
he does nothing all the day long, but loiter at home, fmoke his pipe J , and repof* hitn- 
felf under fome neighbouring fhade. He has no rclifh at all for domeftic ai^ufrnieife, 
and is rarely known to converfe with his wife, or play with this children. What he 
values above all is his horfe, wherein he places his highefl fatisfaclion ; being feldoin 
well pleafed or in good humour but when he is far from home, riding at full fpecd or 
hunting. , 

The Arabs, and indeed the eaftern nations in general, are very dextrous at thefe 
cxcrcifcs. I faw fcvcral perfons at Cairo, who, at full fpced, and upon horfes fixteca 
hands high, wouId«take up from the ground a jerrid §, as they called .the naked flalk 
of a palm branch, that had been dro]>pcd by tfiemfcivcs or by their antagonifls. I’cvv 
'there, are who cannot quicldy hunt down a wild boar ; the reprefeatation of which 
fport, as it is performed toi'this day, is beautifully defigncd upon one of the medallions 
in Conftantine’s arch I|. » 

The method is this : After they have roufed the bcafl: from his retirement, and 
purfued it into fome adjacent plain, (the l 7 rna.trii*.x Xenophon calls it), their , 

^rl| endeavour is, by frequently overtaking and turning it, to tire and perplex it ; and 
then watching an opportunity, they either throw their lance, at it, at fome diftance, 
or elfe coming clofc by its fide, which is the moft valiant way, they lodge their fpears 
in its body. At the hunting of the, lion, a whole di(lri£i; is fummoned to aj>pear ; 
who, forming themfelvcs firft. into a circle, enclofc a fpacc of three, four, or five 

r 

* The holding convcrfatlonB at the haf-efhj, i- c. t/je barbaJt Jbop, feems to be of great antiquity ; for 
ThcophraLtus, as wc read in Plutarch« (Sympos* 1 . v, q. 5,) calls tlicm aoiva tTv/Ar/wa, banquets nssUbout 
noinc* c ft f 

f Coffee, or cowah, as they pronounce it, and fherbet, arc both of them caftern words ; the nrlt or 
Pcifian, the latter of Arabic extraSion, denoting Jrintf or the to drhikable. 

J This the Arabs call, (hrob cl douhhan, slrinlsing vf fmoke^ i.c. tubacen^ the Arabic and our name being 
the fame, according to what Hernande2.,relatcth, • Plantam, qiiarn Mexicenfes Pycielt feu Tdt vocant, 
ab Haitinis appcUatur Tobacust a quibtis non ad Itidos folum, fed ad Hifpanos id defluxit 

admifccrctur, qu® Tohacos etiam nuncupare confueverunt, a Lrafilianis Petum, ab aliw lieiu 
facra, a nonnullis Nicotianadicitur/ Hift. Mexican. I. v. c. 5 1 • ^ a ' n 

§ Sonic authors have derived the name of Biledulgerid from ihefc branches ; but without fonpoation. 
VId. p. 34.* tc 260* II Vid. Vet* Arcus Auguilorumt &c. Tab* xxxvi* 

miles 
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milRS ia coinp^t according to the number of die people, and the quality of the 
grodhd that is pitched upon for the fcene of adion. The footmen ^vance hrft:, 
rnfiiing into the thickets, with their dogs and fpears, to put up the game; whiliifthe 
horferaen, keeping a little behind, are always ready to charge, upon the firft fally of 
the wild bead. In this manner they proceed, dill contrading their circle, till they 
all at lad cither clofe in. together, or meet with fome other -amc 10 divert them. The 
accidental padime upon thefe occadons is fometimes very ctjtertjuning ; for the feveral 
different forts of animals that lie within this cuinpafs, being thus driven together, or 
frighted from their abodes, they rarely fail of having a«variety of agreeable chafes after 
hai'cs, jackalls, hyasnas, and other wild beads. We have in the following lines, a beau- 
tiful deferipiion of the like diverfion : 

Si i-urva fms inJago latentes 
Claiulit, ct admotis p<iii]atim caflibus ar^at. • 

• liioE ignetn lunituniqiic pavrnt, difrur<iqiie linquuDt 
.Avia, miraniurque fuuin dccrcfccrc montem, 
l)(>ncc ill angiilfam cecidciunt undique vnlleni, 

Ii'que viccni ftuputre g'^tges, focioque timore 
Maniticfcunt : iimui hirtus aper, ftmul uifa, lupufqtie 
Cogiiur, ct captua contemnit ceiva Iconea. 

Stat. Acbii 1 . i. 459. 

V. it potiiTAonly rliferved, that when the Hon perceives himfclf in danger, nay, fometimes 
the very ivioniont he isj;oufed, he will feize dircdly upon the perfon who is the neared 
to him, and rather than quit hivS hold will fufier himfclf to be cut to pieces. 

Hawking is one of the chiefed diverfions among the Arabs and gentry of the 
kingdom of Tunis. Their woods afford them a beautiful variety of hawks and falcons, 
for which this kingdom was remarkable two centuries ago *. "With their falconctti, 
one of thefmalled Tpccics, they ufually hunt on foot, cfpecially in <'he quail feafon, at 
the autumnal equinox, which affords them liigh diverlion and plealui 

Thofe who delight in fowling, do not fp™S game as we do, with dogs ; but 
Ihadirig thcmfclves with an oblong piece of canvafs, drc'. 'hed over a couple of reeds, 
or dicks, like a door, they walk with it through the kveral brakes and aydnues, 
where they expedt to find game. This canvafs is ufually Ipotied or painted with the 
figure of a leopard ; and a little below the top of it there is one or more holes for 
the fowler to look through, and obferve w hat paffes before him. The rhaad, the 
l^aw'iah, partridge, and other gregarious birds, will, upon the app..oach of the 
canvafs, covey together, though they were feeding before at fome dilbnce fror* each 
other. Tlte woodcock,''quail, and fuch birds likewife as do ribt commonly feed in 
docks; will, upon fight of this extended canvafs, dand dill and lo'^k afioniihed ^ 
which gives the fportfman an opportunity of tominjg very near them ; and then, 
reding the canvafs upon the ground, and directing the muzzle of 1 ’s piece through 
one of the holes, he will fometimes fhoot a whole covey at a ui.e t -o Arabs have 
another, though a more laborious method of catching thef- oirds; Lr obfervtng 
that they bet o'ue languid and fatigued, after they have been hadily put up twice or 
thrice, they immediately run in upon them, and knock them down with tbdr zer- 

* Ueges Tunrtejifea CKfarcas tnajeftati fjurque rucccfroTibovHtfpaniir regibuB, (ingnlis aimis in lequnm, 
x cqiiou Mauros, eo-rque cyqtnTitifliinos, ac dnodccim eximios fiidconc'S, in asriternam heneficiorum ab ejuB 
lajcllate acceptorum memoriani daiito ci offerunto. Etrob. Oiar. Exped. Tuuet. * Carolo V. Imp. 
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wattys * or bludgeons f as we (hould caU.th^. They are likewife well^quainted with 
that method*, of catching partridges, which is called tunnelling; and, to mal^the 
capture the greater, they will fomedmes place behind the net a cage, with fotne tame 
ones within it, which, by their perpetual chirping and calling, quickly bring down the 
coveys that are within hearing, and thereby ^ecoy great numbers of them. This may 
lead us into the righ.C' interpretation of vs(>Sic o»iP£iT«f (v >i«sTa>«xw, lilcclus. xi. 30t which 
vve render like as a partridge taken \_and kcpt\ in a cage^ fo is the heart of the proud; 
but Ihould be, like a decoy partridge in a cage t, fo is, kc. 

^ ^ yo.-— Of their Jilntiners and Cufeins : and of the Maori fh ll^otnen, their J .ament ations, l^c, 

THE Arabs retain a great many of thofe niamicrs and cuflom.s which \v(r 
read of in facred as well as profane hiftory. For if wc except their religion, they 
are the very fame people they were two or three thoufand years ago ; without havino- 
ever embraced any of thofe novelties in drefs or behaviour, which have had fo many 
periods and revolutions among the Turks and Moors. ITpon mc-cting one another, 
they ftill ufe the primitive falutation of Salem alekum i. c. Peace be unto you ; though 
by their wit or fupcrftition they have made it a religious compliment §, as if ihey laid. 
Be in a Jlale of falvation. Before the Mahometan couquefls, the cxprefllon was, 
Allah heekha, or, God prolotig your life ; the fame with I lavo adoni, the Punic com- 
pliment in Plautus. Inferiors, out of deference and refpec^, kifs tlic feet, llie ki??es, 
or the garments of their luperiors ; but chiUlfen, and tiie nearcll relations, kifs the 
head only. The pofture they obferve in giving one another the al'slem-mah |j, is to 
lay their right hand upon their breaft j whilfl; others, who arc more iniiinately 
acquainted, or are of equal age and dignity, mutually kifs the hand, the head, or fhoulder, 
iff each other At the feaft of their byram, and upon other great folemnicies, the w-ife 
compliments her hufljand by kifling his hancL 

It is here no difgi;ace for perfons of the higheft character to bufy thcivfelves in what 
wc fhould reckon menial employments. The greateft prince, like Gideon and Araunah 
•of old, aflirts in the moil laborious actions of*%ufl)andry ; neither is he afliamcd to fetch 
a lamb -from his herd a^d kill it i t, whilrf the princefs his wife is im||^tient till flic 

iU‘L* fliort fliikikii, Inch prfjbaDly ns tlic ancient cr:<.r,7rTey, wlijch bciii^ bound round the end 

wiiii b'Gfi, or inliiid ullli or braD, Rive tbofc Aiabs who are rnallerGufa gun, for an offenfive 

and defcnilve wi upon. , f Vid. Hieroz. pait. pufl. J. i. c- i ^ 

:J: y/.'rfif/h'' { jor^ph) 1 jjd oi/iyi the fame with the Ar?.b. .Salamunlikum, Peare he mto 

rjeu. :cliiL2;^. J’.idget; v*. and x.x. 2-j. i Sam. xxv. (t. Bic. John xx. 19. Peace he unto you ^ &c. 

§ The Mr4lioinetai.3 f o call ihcir rcligiViu l-flamifine, frdm the Arab. Salama* which in the 4th 
c.oiij. Iji Aflarna, to into ilie Hate of faivjiiion ; hence liflam, t/jr (avhir relhrioriy and Mufleinoil^ or, as 
wc call it, MullemrUi, or Maiukin, he that beihveth therein, Prid. Life of M.ihornei, p. 1 1. 

!! In Gtn, xxxvii.4. it is faicl, ** Wlicn JoU•ph^H btttjircn favv that tlicir father loved him more than 
Jill his brethren, that ilie^ hated him, and could nnt f peak peaceably to him p* whereas thefe lafl words (hould 
be rendered tlm^ *they ^vouhl net ^ive hhfi the afslem-mah^ or the compliment of peace, 

f Salutatioiib of thi'J kind arc often mentioned in Homer, as prat^bTed by the Creeks. 

Kiv'tc'l Of iMJ re KXt 

- Xofx; f a/ji+^oTc^«-*. Orfyfs, 1. xvl. ver. ij. 

Ka* XL/utrev tciJiiie,, Ibid. xxi. vcr. 224. 

Ibid. ver. 225. 

Thus we read, Gen. xviif, 7. that Abraham ran to the herd and feuht a calf, upon the arriv^ of ih* 
three angels. 

In this manner, wcfnnl Achilles and Patroculus employed, Horn. II, ix. 205, &c. 

Achilks at the genial feafl: prcfidcs ; 

< vC ^ The parts transfixes, and with flcill divides. 

Mcanv/uile Palroclus fweats the fire to raife. PoFi. 

/ has 
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has pr^ared ha? fire and her kettle to fecth and drefs it. The cujlom tl^at flill con- 
tinudS of walking either bare-foot *, or with flippers, requires the ancient; compliment 
of bringing water upon the arrival of a ftranger, to wafh his feet t* And who is^the 
perfon that prefents hinifelf firft to do this office, and to give the mar>habbar, or welcome, 
but the mafter hiuifflf of the family ? who always difiinguiffics himfelf by being the 
moft officious ; and after his entertainment is prepared, ae-' ;unts it a breach of refpeft 
to fit down with his guefts, but Hands up all the time;, and fei vji'S them, 7 ’hus Abraham, 
as we read, Gen. xviii. 8 . “ took butter and milk, and the calf which he had dreffed, 
and fet it before the angels, and he flood by them imder tlic tree, and they 
did cat.” _ ■ ' . 

Yet this outward behaviour of the Arab is frequently the very reverfe of his inward 
temper and inclination, for he is naturally falfe, ihicviflj, and treacherous J ; and it 
fometimes haj-'jjcns, that thofs very perhuns arc overtaken and pillaged in the morning, 
who were entertained the night before with the greated holpiiality. The prophet Jere- 
miah has well deferibed them : “ In the ways,” fays he, (hi. 2.) “ haft thou fat for 
them, as the Arabian in the vviKliTiicfs.” 


Neither are they to be accuied of plundering ftrangers only, or whomfoever they 
may find unarmed or dofonceleis ; but for ibofc many implacable and hereditary ani- 
molities which continually jubfiil rmong iaomfclves, literally fulfilling to this day the 
pr:)| liecy«f the angel to llagar, Gen. xvi. 12. that “ Iffimael fhould be a wild man : 
his huiid ffioukl be againft every man, and every man’s hand againft his.” The greateft 
as well as liie fmalleft tribes are perpetually at variance with one another, frequently 
oecalioned upon the meft trivial account, as if they were, from the very days 
of their great anceftor, naturally prone to difeord and contention. Even under the 
'I'urkiffi governments, where they have fo often fuffered by theif untimely revolts, 
yet, upon the leaft ilifturbanco or profped of a revolution, they ar - the lirll in arms, 
in hopes of gcttjrig rid of their dependency ; though they arc f'lue^ .hat, in the end, 
their chains are thereby to be more ftrongly riveted. 

However, it muft bo mentioned to the hjonour of the w ftern Moors, that they ftill . 
continue to carry on a trade with fome barbarous nationo bordering upon the; river 
Niger, withoft Joeing ^ the perfons ihf y tra'le with, or without having once broke 
through that original charier t)f commerce, w'hich, from time immemorial, ha.s been 
fettled between them. The meilKHl is this r At a certain time of the vear, (in the 
winter, if I am not nnftakcn), they make this journey in anutnerous .arai'an, carrying 
along with them coral and glafs beads, bracelets of horn, knives, fcilfars, and fucu' 
like trinkets. When they arrive at the place appointed, which is*t)n fuch a day of the 


* The feet beinfj tlius unguar<kd, were every moment liable t!' be hurt and Injured r aiul from thence, 
perhaps, tlic danyer, without the Divine aflidancc, which even pr.jidcts ua from i.'rte fm I'.-Jl .iii&iortunc?, of 
dajhing iL’m agaln^ a Jlone, Pfal. sci. 12. which perhaps may fuiiia! illuftrate '' at ’Iflicai. ' -xt, Job. v.23. 
ot leing ill league with the fioncs of the ^cU. By attending f; ften as I hj' - uone 'o ‘this caltom of 
walking bare-foot, 1 am iui!i!c< J to imagine, that Hplfi i<7 Dt'ut. v 4. whUi we render, thy 

foot did not /well, fltonld rather be, thy foot did not wear away, [attritus, hileron.) by the cxercifing of it in 
Arabia Petrma for forty years. 

-I- Thus Gen. xviii. 4. “ Let r. little water, I pray you, he fetched, and wa(h your feet.** Judg. xix. 21. 
Luke, vii.44. <* I entered into thine houfe, thou gavett menu water for my feCt ; but Ike hath walhed my 
feet with tears.” 

ij. Like their predcceflbra the Carthaginiaua, who arc calledjby Telly, Oral. K. contra Vi\i&,franJuletiti 
*t mendacet. 

jji In like manner, the Seres are faid never to fee or fpeak with the people they traded with..,. iMiflaihiu?, 
likewife, upon the faith of Herodotus, relates, that the Carthaginians traded after the ^mc n>niiner with 
fome people beyond Hercules’ pillars. Vid. Arbutbnott on Coins, p. 230. 

4 Q 2 moon. 
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moon, they find in the evening feveral different heaps of gold dull, lying at a fraall 
dillance from each 'other, agatnll which the Moors place fo m^y of their trinkets as 
they' judge will be taken in exchange for them. If the Nigrj^ihs, the next morning, 
approve of the bargain, they take up the tri^eis, and leavdjjpe gold duft, or elfe make 
fome deductions from the latter, &c. And^ this niaucW^ tranfa^t their exchange, 
without feeing one another,* or without the lead iiillauce of dilhonedy or perhdiouihels 
on either fide. , 

The cuftom of the Nafamones *, of plighting their troth, by drinking out of each 
other*8 hands, is, at this time,* the only ceremony which the zVlgeriue.s ule in mar- 
riage. But the contrail is prcvioiifly made betwixt the parents, wherein exprefs niea- 
tion is made not only of the fad Jock , as they call that particular fu:n of money which 
the bridegroom fettles upon the bride, but likewife, as it was in the time of Abra- 
ham t, of the.feveral changes of raiment, the quantity of jewels, and the number of 
flaves that the bride is to be attended with when Ihe firit waits upon her hulband. 
Thefe likewife are her property ever afterwards, d'he partii's never fee one anoiher, 
till the marriage is to be confutnmated ; at which time, the relations being withdrawn, 
the bridegroom proceeds firft to unveil his bride f, arid then (zonam foii'erc) to undra-ts 
her. Upon forfeiture of the faddocky the hulband may put away his w jfe wlien he 
pleafes; though he cannot take her again, notwithllanduig the llrungelt foliciiations, 
till fhe is married and bedded to another. . • 

The civility and refpedf which the politer nations of Europe^pay to the weaker ;• 
are looked upon here as extravagancies, and as I'o many infringements of tiia. I.iv. .i 
nature which alfigns to man the pre-eminence. For the matrons of this cec.mtry, 
though they are confidered as fervants indeed of better falhion, yet they li ve the 
greateft lha®e of tbil and bufmefs upon their hands. Whillt the lazy hulb ;a,i rep /Fes 
himfelf under fome neighbouring lliadc, and the young men and the m.v! Jms, as .ve 
read of Rachel §, attend ih-* Hocks ; the wives arc all the day laken uj), a-, the cuftoiu 
was likewife in ancient Greece, either in acten^ling their looms ||, ot. in grindmg at the 


* ntjvn Ss roiriTi w *“* eev^os ix t>i;tu tTff. Tmu. Herod. M-lpOTi. ^ 172. 

A^goldand iilver i‘innah,/jnc or two ietts of ear-rings, bracelets, and fli.kels, a jt^odd erkan) to hang 
over their brealUi with half a dozen velts, fome of brocade, others of rich lilic, are ulually the wedding 
clothes of a lady of falhion. Habits^ and ornameiith of the like kind were given to the bride in the time of 
Abraham, 'rims a goUen ear-ring qJ Haifa Jbthcl weight was given to Rebekaht and two bracelets jor her hanis% 
fsf ten Jheluls weight oi goldf Gen. xziv, 22. Abraham’s fervant alfo brought forth jewels o/Jiiver^ and jeSclt 
ffgold^ and raiment^ and gave them to Rebekah^ ver. 53. Bchdes, every woman that is married, has at 
leall one female Have (who is ufually a bhek) to attend her ; whillt others have two or more, according to 
their rank and quality. In thi.s manner, we find that Hagar was Sarah’s handmaid ; that Rebekah, when 
(he was betrothed to Ifaac, was attended by her nurfe (Gen. xiv, 59. ) and her damfels^ ver. 61 that Laban, 

i Geo.xxiv. 24.) gave unto his daughter^ Leah^ when flic was m^irried to Jacob, Zilphah^ his maidt /nf* ^ 
andmaid; and unto Rachel, (ver. 29.) upon the like occaiion, B\lbab% his handmaid^ to be ber^ maid. 
David, inftead of fettling any faddock or dowry upon Saul’s daughter, was, tnllead of it, to bring no 
hundred (orefkkis of the Phiiiftines, t Sam. xviii. 25. 

t Thus Leah, by retaining her veil, through her own artifice, (as Tamar did afterwards 
Gen. XXXV iii. 14.) or by the fubilety and contrivance of her father Laban, might have palled for her &iitr 
Rachel, Gen. xxix. 25. Though the night alone, the undiftinguifhing feafon, when fiie was brought to 
. Jacobp ver. 23. may otherwife account for the miftake. And thus it is laid of Ruth, (iii. I4*)that^ 
rofe up in the mornings before nne could know another ; and of the harlot, 1 Kings iii. 20, 2i. H^htn / kad 
noi^dered the child in ihe mornings that was laid in my bo/om at midnight^ behold^ fays fhe, it was not my 
^ It is i^l^mary, even to this day, for tfas children of the greateft emeer to attend their fiocks; 
find, Gen. kxix. 9. Rachel kept the Jbeep 0/ her father LabaUn The fame is related of the fcvco children ot 
the Kings of Thebes Horn. 11. vi. vtr. 424. ; of Antip^us^ the fon of Priaini II. xi. ver. io6# s of A«ch«e«f 


iElfieaa’ mottos w. JI3. 
B Iiikc Audibnidcbei ll. vi. 


ver. 491, orBeselopei Odyrs.i.v€r. vjy. 
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mill*, orinmalcing of bread, cufcajfowcy dwcedoy and fuch like ^naceous food; fo 
iar correiponding wit^ the ywaixcf air<tTTOitw*x or ftroiroxot* Neithjer is this all ; f<3r<, 
to finiih the day, at iime of the emening^ even the time that women go eut 
Horn. Od. X. vcr. 105. Gen. xxiv. 1 1. they are /till to nt tbemfwlves 

out with a pitcher or a ikin f, and* tying their fucking children behind them, 
trudge it in this manner two or three miles to fetch water . Yet, in the midff of all 
thcfc labours anc) incumbrances, not one of thcfe country Vdies, in imitation no doubt 
of thofe of belter fafhion in cities, will lay afide any of their ornaments; neither their 
nofe-jcwels, (Ifa. iii. aa.Ezek, xvi. 10.) ufed {till by the Levant Arabs; neither their 
bracelets or their fltackltjs, the tinkling ornaments of their feet, Ifa. iii. 16.; neither their 
car-rings, or looking-glaffes J, which they hang upon their breads ; neither the 
tinging their c'yc-lids with Icad-orc ; fo prevalent is cudom, even in the moll un- 
civilized parts t)f Barbary ; andfo very zealous are thefe homely creatures to appear in 
the mode and fafnion. , 

The Arabian w<jmcn are fwarthy, and rarely well-favoured ; but the greated ^art 
of the Moorilh women would be reckoned beauties, even in Great Britain. Their 
children certainly have the fined complexions of any nation whatfoever. We have a 
wrong notion of :he jMoors §, in taking them for a fwarthy people. The men indeed, 
by wearing only the tiara, or a fcull-cap, are expofed fo much to the fun, that they 
cuickly .^ttain the fwarihinefs of the Arab ; but the women, keeping more at home, 
prelei vc their beauty till they arc thirty ; at which age they begin to be wrinkled, and 
are ufually pad child-bfaring. It fomefiincs happens, that one of thefe girls is a mother 
ai eleven, and a gj-andniother at two-and-twenty ; and as their lives are ufually of the 
fame length with thofe of the Europeans, feveral of thefe matrons have lived to fee 
..their child rt'n of many generations. ^ 

At all their principal entertainments, and to fhew mirth and gladnefst upon other 
occalions, the women welcome the arrival of each gued, by fqu"’ling out for feveral' 
times together, loo, loo, /&0||. At their funerals alfo, and upo., other melancholy 
occafions, they repeat the lame noife^', only they make it more 'deep and hollow 

stnd end each period with fome ventriloqiious figbs. I he iroXXx, or wail- 

• * 

* Hom. Odyfs. vii.vcr. 105* Simonid. dc MuHenb^s. Msit. xxiv. t|.J. Herod. Lvn. c. 1^7. Thu» 
cyd. I. ii. 

f There w frequent mention made of ihofc Ikins in the Holy Scriptures. Thus niDflj Gen. xxi. 14, 

15. & JO, or "nNit Jtdh. ix. 4 Jud^. iv. 19. 1 Sam. xvi. i^. PfaL Ivi. 8. arvl cxix. 83. SD J*" 

I Sam. u 24. and 3. Jer. xiii. 12. and curwi<;f Matt. ix. 17. Mark ii. 22. Luke v, 37. which fliould be 
reiiderrd /tins, arc improperly interpreted bottles, , 

I Theie were of polifhtd brafn among the Hebrew women, as we learn fron> Exod. xxxviii. 8. 

$ The word Moor is generally iuppoi'ed to convey the idea of a perfon of a dark and fwarthy com- 
plexion ; whereas, it only denotes tin: iitiiation of their country. figni/' a ferry or narrow 

purl of the fea — Jrelum tri^eilus, &e. HUVO* Mav^ri^ confcqaciilly will be the fame as^ {trajeJ^ianeus feu 
adtrajtSum vivens) a perlon who lives near fuch a place ; juft as the Moors ar^fitv ned with refped to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the Fretum Gaditanum or Herculeum ut the an? nti Vm "^^eritfol. Cofm* edit. 

T. Hyde, p. 48. But Bochart deduceth the word from another origii \ Mawip quaii 

p^remi vel occidentales didti, ab pojterius et oeddentem fonat. i’leiie Laberetur Mauharittf 

fed gtitturales paiijjai clidi nemo ell qui nefeiat. fioch. Chan. 1 . i. c. 25. 

II A corruption, as it feems to be, of ri^l7vn> BaUduyah. AXaXa, a word of the like found was 

ufed by an army, either before they gave the onfet, or when they had obtained the viftory. Vid. Po). 
Synops. vol. iv. p. 790. & Mint. Lex in voce The Turks to this day call out AlUib^ Allah, 

upon the like occafion. . • . . 

i|[ As if the word was related to the Heb. 77^, ejutSrif (Mic* i. 8() from whence perhaps our Englifb 
word to bowl* 

^ Plutarch informs ue, that JE/f/off fw, ion, were ufed in this manner. iXiXcv^ 

kr| ht tit TO piy nmfotw nou w«MWi{^oms vs iru lluUi^h ia Thefeo. 

i«jg 
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ing greatly f asour verfionexpreflesit, Mark v. 38. upon the death of Jairus* daughter, 
was probably perfor,med in this manner. For there are feveral women hired to aft 
upon thefc lpgui>rious occafions $ who, like the Prseficte *, or mourning women f, of 
old,* are Jkilful in lamentation, (Amos v. 16.) and great miftrefles.of thefe melahcholy 
expreflions ; and indeed they perform their parts with fuch proper founds, geftures 
and commotions, that they rarely fail to work up the aflembly into fome extraor- 
dinary pitch of thoughtfulnefs and ibrrow. The Britifli faftory has often been very 
fenlibly touched with thefe lamentations, whenever they were made in- the neighbouring 
houfes. 

No nation in the world is fo much given to fupcrftiiion as the Arabs, or even as the 
Mahometans in general. They hang J about their children’s necks'*the figure of an 
open hand, ufually the right, which the Turks atid Moors paint likewife upon their 

• Ihips and houfes, as a counter-charm to an evil eye ; lor five is w'ith them an unlucky 
number, and five (meaning their fingers) in your eyes, is their proverb of curling and 
defiance. T'hofe of riper years carry with them fome jiaragraphs oT their Koran, which, 
as the Jews did their phylaftories, Exod. xiii. t6. Numb. xv. 38. they place upon their 
breaft, or few under their c-aps, to prevent fafeination and witchcraft, and to fccure 
themfelves from ficknefs and misfortunes. The virtue of rhcl'e fcrolls and charms is 
fuppofed likewife to be fo far univerfal, that they fufpend them, even upon the necks 
of their cattle, horfes, and other beads of burthen. They place great faith and con- 
fidence in magicians and forccrers as the Egyptians and Moabites |j did, \/nb imold 
time were their neighbours ; and upon Ibmc cx'traordinary occ-Afioris, particularly in a 
lingering diftemper, they ufc feveral fuperltiiious ceremonies in the facrificing of a 
cock, a Ihcep, or a goat, by burying the whole carcafe under ground, by drinking a 

* PficGcJc dicuntur intilicres r.d lamcnlaiu’um iiiovtutni coiuluda;, qiuc dant c®tcris inodiim plaDgcucIi, 
quafi in hoc iplum prsfedtae. Vid. P. & Non. Marccll. in voci-, 
t “ Call for the [nUJp’JJ* pi?* vvi-mcn, that they may come — ami 

take up a wailing for us„tliat oiir eyes itlay run dinva wlili tears, and oiir eye-lids gnfli Aut with water,'* 
Jor. ix, 17, t8. Such like extraordinary demonllrat ions ot forrew we have related, Ptal. vi. ( 5 . “ Every 

uight waflr I my bed, {ur) make 1 my bed to fwim : 1 water my conch with my tears.*’ Pfal.cxix. 
1^6. “ kivers of ivatcrs run dowti my eyes.” Jcr. ix. 1. “ O that my head were waters, and mine eye* 
a fountain fcf tears.” And , 48. “ iMir.e eye runneth down with rivers of waters.” The drawing 

* of wtiirr nl Mmpjh, ( t Sam. vli. o.) .uu! pouriny^ 1 : ml In fort the I,ord, and fnjlingt may likewife denote, in 
the callerti manner of cxpicfilon, form- !iI,.>;!Kr d..gree of grief and contrition. U.Jfudcrmt cor fuum in peni- 
Untiti, ut aquas anlr Drum, as the Chaldee paraphrafe intcrprits it ; or, as Vatablns, Hauferunt aquat a 
pmlto cordit fui, et atundc lacrymati funt coram Domino nfipifcrnl.s . ^hpta tjfnfa latrymas Jlynipcat, fays Gro- 
tius in locum. 

if’ This cudom of hanging things about the neck to prevent mirehief, diftcmpcrs, See. ftcinstobeof 
great antiquity, and was com'mon to other nations. Thus Varro, de Ling. Lat. I. vi. in fine. * PrsehiVa 
piasbendo ut fit tiitum ; quod lint reraedia in c-dlo pucreis.’ ‘ Fafeinum, collis nempc pueroium fufpen- 
lum, infantium ci^'dum appellst Pliuiiis,’ 1 . xxvsii. c. 4. The Dulla was worn upon the fame aeeotirit, a* 
Maerobius tells us, Salurn»l. t. ‘ Bulla ‘gellaraeii erai triumphaiitium, inclufis intra earn remediis, quae 
credcrent adverfum vividiam valentiffima.* , 

^ The feveral clalTes of which arc enumerated in Dent, xviii. 10, t ( . ; vi%. fuch as vfe divination, or it an 
ohfervtr of timet, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a cenfuhrr with familiar fpirits, or a wizard, or it 
nteretnancer . They preicuii to have daily inftaiices iii thefe countries of the power and efficacy of or , 
other of thefe perfms, particukrly in cauGng or taking away the influence of the malefitium liganulUt, Ot 
ontinim V tneris, which feems to have been well known in the time of Auguftui. 

Nedfe iribna nodis ternos, AmarilH, colorcs, 

Neftc, Amarilli, nodes, ct Veneris die vincula nefto. 
v,-.' * • Virg. Ecl.'m, qT, 

Q Vi%> the Egyptians, (Vid. Aufon. Eptft. xix. Jofcph*8 divining cup, Gen. xliv* 5 *) 'IMoabites, 

( Balaam vtnt uiAt si other times, tofeek for mbantmtiitt,,i^o.m. xxiv. !.}&;. 
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part of the bloody or by burning or difpeHing the feathers. Fop it *s,a prevailiag 
opinion all over this country, that a great many difeafes proceed from fopie offence or 
other that has been given to the jaioune^ a clafs of beings placed by them bet^i^ixt 
angels and devils. Thefe, like the fairies of our forefathers, are fuppofed to frequent 
{hades and fountains ; and to affiimc the bodies of toads, woi;ms, and other little 
animalS; which, being always in our way, are liable e -ry moment to be hurt and 
molefted by us. When any perfon therefore is lame or iickly, he fancies that he has 
injured one or other of thefe beings ; upon which the women, who, like the ancient 
vencfiCiS, arc dextrous in thel’c ceremonies, arc lent for immediately ; and go, as I have 
feen them, upon a Wednefday, with fnmkincenfe and other perfumes, to fome neigh-, 
bouring fpring, where they facrificc a hen or a cock, an ewe or a ram, &c. according 
to the lex * and quality of the patient, and the nature of the difeafe. 


§11. — Of their Supcrfltlons ‘whh an Accouni of ihelr Saints or Marabbutts, JsV, 

THE Mahometans have a great veneration for their Marabbults, who are generally 
perfons of a rigid and auftere life, comimially employing theinfelvcs cither in counting 
over their beads t, or elfe in tnediiaticm and prayer. I'liis faintlliip goes by fucceflion ; 
and the fon is entitled to the fame reverence and efteem with the father, provided he 
ctm kcejv Hp and maintain the fame gravity and decorum. Some of them allb fhare in 
the fame reputation wi^ji their prophetj of receiving vifions, and converfing with the 
deity; uLilft others, who pretend to work miracles, are endowed with gifts, which* 
Malumiet I hinifelf cluru not pretend to. When 1 was {an. 1732,) near the river 
Arhew with Seedy Muilafa, the Kaleefa of the weffern province he told me, in the 
j>re(encc o( a number of Arabian Sheklis, who vouched for the faft, that Seedy ben 
Mukha-Iuli, a rriarnbbutt iiarcl by, had a folkl iron bar, which, n; n command, would 
give the fame iK)ife with a cannon, aitd do the like execution ; ami ..hat once the whole 
Algerine army, upon demanding too ejeorbitant a t:i.v from the Arabs under his pro- 
te^ion, were put to flight by the miracle. Yet notwitl;;! nding the frequency, as they, 
pretended, of the experiment, iiotwithlhmding the rncrir i. urged there woulj *be of 
convincing a Chriiliati of the truth cd if, IvJ'jdos the fulicinAions and intreaties of the 
whole company that this Marabbutt fhouid be fent for. Seedy ben Mukha-lah § had too 
much policy to appear and liazard his reputation. But 1 had bett^'r fuccels near 
Seteef, with Seedy Afhoure, the Marabbutt of the Ammor ; apcjfon lamous ail over the . 
eallcrii province for the vomiting of fire. This operation, as he pcrl'onned it, I fatV. 
fcvcral times; the firft iiiftance wheret^f did indeed very much furprife me. For 
being in a mixed company, and little regarding him, I obferved, '[ on a fudden, 
his mouth in a blaze, and his whole body feemihgly diftorted with agonies. But by 
keeping my eye more carefully upon him, when tii: fame was rope ' fecond time, 
(for he had fcvcral of thefe pretended ecftafics,) I plainly Ui.e' . reti me whol^e cheat 
and contrivance. For during the time that his head and his h. Is lay . oncealed under 


* Fijs. A male biinpj facrificad for the female fex, tSe. 

f In touci ing each bead of their chaplet, conlilUu!' nfually of nincly-iii;.?, Jlhey cither fay Alhaindillah, 
Cod be prafed; Allah Kibcer, i. e. God is greats or, llliigfur AU«h — ^itaffour* Allah, God forgive me. 
j; Vid. Pridcaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 18, 19. 

'I’his name, by interpretation, is, the fon of a gun f (ever, ^ perfbr, ' in thefe countries having their 
tognomina from feme quality or other for vfhich they arc remarkable. Of this quality, they arc either 
called Ahbon, i. e, /albert or Ibn, ben, i. e. fon of it. Thus a /at man is called Abbou.lcerfh, i. e. the 
father of a btUgt &c« 

6 . his 
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bumoofe, Brhen he p retmded to be cflnTerfing wtdi ^ be was «£ball« 

Hghting the Ifire i accordi^y, when ^ was ready to difplay it; fuch a quantity ot 
ftn^e attentfed hb head and liaaf^ them fron^ under his bunu^fe 

there was fo ftrong a fmell likewife 6f tdw and fulphur, befides fome threads ^the 
former that were ui)fortui^tely engaged to his beard, that none but an ignorant and 
bigotted people coUld be deceived by the impofture. This I took notice of to (bme 
Turks that were with me„who faw through the cheat ; but the Arabs ftiil infifted upon 
the wonderful gift of Seedy Alhoure, as the Ephefians did of their Diana } and that 
Ma kan ihy kiff hoo, i. e. Tofirv was none like him, 

Thefe people likewife are equally foolifli and extravagant in theii Jqffar-eabt as they 
'call the pretenlions they make to the knowledge of future events and contingencies. 
They are not indeed hitherto agreed by what extraordinary means they come at thefe 
revelations ; though the difeoverie's they would be believed to make are in fuch genml 
' terms fo falfe, for the nioft part, and at the belt dubious, ahd never particularly 
circumftantiated, that it fcarce deferves the gravity or attention to enquire after then 
original. However, none of them ever affertra that they were from divine infpiration; 
though there are a number of enthufiafts in this religion, who pretend to be full of 
the Deity upon other occafions. Some attribute them to magareab^ for fo they call 
witchcraft and enchantment, others to aftrology or the dodrine of the ftars, whilft their 
thalebs pretend to have the prophecies of Aly, the fondn-law of theif *prophdl; 
wherein they give out, that he has left them ar general and chronological account of the 
moft remarkable occurrences which have happened in the world fince his time, or 
which are to fall out in future ages. 

When I was at Tunis, in the fpring of 1727, there were feveral prophecies handed 
'"about, {)artiy, as alleged, from this book, partly from their Jaffar-eah, that Haffan 
ben Aly, the bey or king at that time, was to be immediately depofed by his nephew, 
Aly Bafhaw. The myftery of it was, that Hafian ben Aly, otherwife a. good and wife 
prince, had a migh'ty inclination to opprefs the richeft of his fubjeds ; and, by a piece 
^ of ill-timed policy, had, fince the beginning of his reign, negleded the natural bora 
Turksj and placed his chief confidence in Moors and renegadoes; upon whom likewife 
be beftowed the greateft/nonours and preferments. On the other band, Aly Bafhaw, 
while he aded under him as aga of the Janizaries, behaved hirofelf with fuch coul^y> 
generofity, and juftice, that he gained the afledions of that body, and the good win of 
the whole kingdom. Aly Bafhaw therefore, being upon fome mifunderftanding with 
bis uncle, fled to the mountains of Ufelett. He had there the hardinefs to proclaim 
himfelf bey \ and to ^lublifli, at the fame time, the great injuftice and oppremon that 
Haiian ben Aly had always exercifed over bis fubjedts. He further exclaimed againft 
the unjuft contempt and difrega/d th^t had all along been paid to the Turks, the hittural 
fafeguards of the kihgdoni ; adding further, that he himfelf would immediately apply 
proper methods for the eafe and fatisfadbon of them all. Taking, I fay, ail thefe 
circumftances together, there was probability enough, without the concurrence of a 
prophecy, that fuch a revolution might then have been brought about. Yet, n^with- 
itandir.g all thefe unfavourable circumflances ; notwithftanding the very day hour 
were cunhdemly prefixed for HafTan ben Aly*s deftrudlion, he proved too^fjftong foi*. 

, their J^ar-eah ; and, provided the Algerines had not a few years afterwards iiiterpofed, 
be wofl^ in all probability, have left a peaceable pofteffion of kingdom td'bis tom*-" 

Jt woumbe too tedious to recount any more of their 'pi%tobded prophecies; fome of 
whkb, the dvent vei’y obvioufty fl^ewed to be falfe ; whftft others' wer^^ ax the be»» 
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Qiiceitdn gueffes (mly, or probable coAjedures. We are to wait th^i^fofe.UU time and 
futurity determine the truth of that very remarkable one,oR^h promifes to the 
Chriftians a reftoration of ail thofe kingdoms which / they fonn^y ioft to the Turks 
and Saracens. Thus much may be obferved of it already, that there is no part of the 
Mahometan dominions, extendve as they arc, where it, s not univerfally received; 
and that, in confequence thereof, the gates of their cities are carefully (hut up ev^ry 
Friday, the day of their congregation, from ten till twelve o'clock in the morning, 
that being, as they fay, the day and the time prefixed for this notable cataftrophe. 

‘■f 

CHAFfER IV. 

§ I . — Of the GoventmcfU of theje Kingdoms ; particularly of Algiers* 

• 

AS the Arabs have had no fmall (hare in the foregoing obfervations, it may bfe 
expelled that foincthing (hould be faid of the form of government that fubiilb among 
them. Now, though thfc greateft part of thefe tribes have been under the Turkifh 
yoke for many ages, yet they are rarely interrupted, either in what may concern the 
courfc of juificc, or in the lucceflion to thofe few odices and dignities that belong 
properly to thernfclves. For, provided they live peaceably, pay regularly the eighth 
pai^ of 'the produce of their lands, together with a fmall poll-tax that is annually 
demanded by the Tu/ks, they are I«ft in full polTeffion of all their private laws, 
privileges and cuffoms. Every dou-war therefore may be looked upon as a little 
principality ; w^here the family that is of the greateft name, fubftance and reputa<. 
tion, ufually prefidcs. However this honour does not always Imeally defeend from 
father to fon j but, as it was among their predccefTors, the Nudiidians *, when ri» 
heir is too young, or fubjed to any infirmity, then they make choice of the uncle, or 
fome other relation, who, for prudence and wifdom, is judged to uc the beft qualified* 
Yet, notwithftanding a defpotic powtjr is lodged in this perfoii, ali grievances and 
difputes are accommodated, by calling in to his amftance- )nc or two perfons out of each 
tent. And as the offender is confidcred as a brother, ihe fentence is always gfven oh 
the favourable fide ; and, even in the moft enormous crimes, rarely any other punilh* 
ment is inflided than banifhment. When this perfon has the fuperintendence ovei^a 
fingle dou-war, be is commonly called the Shekh f ; but when his authority reat^jes 
over feveral, then he has the title either of Shekh el Kibeer, ^ren: Lurd or Elder^ Of 
elfe of the Emeer |, Prince, As few or none either of thefe Shekhs, or of the TurKil^ 
and eaftem kings, princes or bafhaws, know to write their own ‘names, all thrir letters 
and decrees are (lamped with their proper rings, feals, or fignetr (a Kings xx. 2. 
Eft. iii. 1 2. Dan. vi. 7. &c.) which are ufually of filver pr comelitm, with thSlr refnedive 
names engraved upon them on one fide, and the name of their kuigd ’n,or princip alit y, 
or elfe fome fenteneg of their Koran, on the other. . 

The government of the Algerines, which differs little from >...it of Tunis, of 
the dey, who is to be confidered as the ftadtholder, and of a dou^wanne, or common 
councili llie ddu-wanne, (the fame with divan, as it is erroneouily though commonly 
written) is principally compofed of the thirty Yiah Bafheess though uie mufti, the 

* Militante Mafinifla pro Carthaginienribus in Hifpania, pater ejus montur : Oala aomen ereu 
Rej^m ad fratrem regia, QclUeeni, pergrandem uatu (mot iu apud Nttmidas eft) penrenit. Ltv. 

1. sxix. f ig. 

f SiMif fauitt Jeniar, doBor : aot euthoritate* princmUi; {detate, et arte confpkuas. Vid. C« 1 . 
in voce. 

j: dmur from dmarot he emmandtd, mandavit, juffit, prmc^t. Idem. 

VOL. XV. 4 R kaddy. 
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ka4<iy, and the whole army, of what degrse foever, are fotj^maa^lled in to a£E|ih 
stairs of moip^ ou^ht to be agreed by this affembfy, bdl^e they paft into 
hw8j jind before en^f^ with luting them in execution. But for fome 

yeara there h^j^en little a^cout^ inade of this venerable body ; which cominues 
mdeed to be very formally convened, but then it is only with the fame formality to 
"'confent to fuch propofitious as have been before hand concerted betwixt the dey and 
his favourites ; ib that, in effed, the whole power is lodged in one perfon. 

This perfon, who at Algiers is called the Dey, and at Tunis the &y, is chofen out of 
the army ; each order, even the gioll inferior, having an equal right and title to that 
^^l^ty with the higheft. Every bold and afpiring foldier, though taken yelterday from 
llm plough, may be confidered (particularly at Algiers) as the hrir apparent to tl^ 
■throne.; and with this further advantage, that he lies under no neceffity to wait till 
iicknefs or old age have removed the prefent ruler. It is enough that he can proteft 
. b^felf with the fame fcymiter, which he has had the hardinefs to <fheath in the bread: 

; of his predeceflbr. The chief command here, as it was in the declenfion of the Roman 
empirb, lies open and expofed to every bold pretender ; who, if he has the refblutbn 
only to attempt, will rarely fail to carry it. To the truth whereof, we need only appeal 
to that quick fucceffion, which, till very lately, has been among the Deys of Algiers ; 
rarely one hi ten having had the fortune to die in his bed, 1 . e. without a mulket ball 
or a fcymiter. Even thofe few, who have thus peaceably departed, cannot attribute k 
to any fuperior regard and eftoem which the army had for thpm in particular ; but 
rather to their own fuperior good fortune, in preventing an infurredaon, by cutting off 
the confjnrators before they could put thrir dehgns in execution. This bloody and 
miel method of fucceeding to the deyfliip, and of continuing peaceably in it afterwards, 
i#l appear ftrange and furpriling to us, who have been long accuuomed to regidv 
ftoceffio^ and civiUzed governments ; yet it is what may be very well accounted for 
:here, where a Arid and regular difcipline has been a long time wanting ; , where even a 
private foldier, after 'a fmall exercife and trial under thefe colours, has the ambition to 
tl^k himfelf confiderable enough, either to pufli for the kaftan hiinfelf, or to con* 
^bute «t leaA in the promotion of another to it. However, by the many feafoqable 
executions that have been l;ftely made of thefe afpiring members, this fadious and diit 
contented humour feems, at prefent, to be fomewhat purged and allayed ; though, in 
fiwh an ungovernable conAitution^ as this, there will always remain fqme feeds or their 
old tumultubui principles, which, upon the leaA £ivound>le opportunity, may breric 
oik a£re& io rel^llion and affaffiuadon. 


3f » (if Forces and Revetttus^ with their Method ^Fighting and raijing ItecridfSm 

whole force of Algiers, in Turks and Cologties, is computed at prefent ip be 
no mote than ^ thouland five hundred; two thoufand whereof are fuppofed to 
emmri, oibl ana excufed from duty ; and of the four thoufimd five hundred' thilt re> 
in^j.oilie thoufand are annually employed in relieving their garrifons, whilA t% 
ckiMr^out with their cruifing veffels,or elfe form the three Eying camps, wWoh ev;ery 
atusid the provincial viceroys To the Turkifli troops we ma^ 
iwb tltoafima^^ as the Moorifh horfe and footmen are called; yet, "notpito^ 
Akidmjg kept in conAantpay, and may be fuppoCsd to aug^pst^f 

y<it,bdtopi^^ them hereditary enenues to the Turks, t^y ireitittle' fiWBJS^^ in the 
veal defence of the gowj^punent The meifapd meetioK of keeping 

laige tuia {pptitoin kmgdom ui^ io much by force of 
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d!figently obferving the 6ld poGtical tnasq^. Divide and command,^ ,Fcr,the provincial 
viceroys are veif ' watchful over the motions of the iUiRbian tii^j '^^^o appertain to 
their. feveral diftrifts and jurifdifHons; aM as thefe ^e in cohtin^l jealou^j^. . and 
difputes with one another, the beys have nothing more to do than to up 

dte ferment, and throw in, at proper times, new matter for difcord and contendpn. 
There are feveral clans, both of Arabs and Kabyles, lio, in cafe their neighbours 
iltould obferve a neutrality, would be too hard for the whole army of Algiers ; not- 
withftanding each Turk values himfelf in being a match for twenty of them. W^heii 
therefore there is any mifunderftanding of this kind, the viceroys play one tribe agahift 
another j and, provided the quarrel proves equal, a few of the Turkifli inhmtry feafop* 
ably thrown in, (the Arabian cavalry being never able to withlland them *), will be 
more than a balance for the enemy. By thus continually fomenting the divifions 
which always fubfifl; among the Arabian princes, and exafperating one family agsunflL 
another, thefe four Or five thoufand Turlu maintain their ground againfl all oppomidn, 
and lay even their neighbours, the Tunifeens, and Weftern Moors, under great dl;>%a- 
tions for not extending their conquefts among them. 

In their feveral battles and engagements, the fpahees, or cavalry^ as I have before 
hinted, are of little fervice ; the Arabs in this refped being more nuinerous, and 
often viftorious. It is the infantry that does the execution j which the Arabs, as 
iiever figltting on foot, are not able to withftand, which, as we have obferved, was the 
cafe of their predeceflbrs. When the cavalry alone are concerned, as when one 
Arabian tribe is at variance with another, then each party draws itfelf up in the figure ? 
of a - half moon. But as the whole army rarely falls on together, or comes to dole 
fighting, they feldom put the difpute to a dccifive battle. Their lighting is always afAt 
diliance, as if they were running of races ; fmall parties (or phioons, as we ll|;|6uld cM 
them) continually advancing, at full career, from the main body and, after iiiey have 
difeharged thdr fire»arms, or their javelins, againft their refpe£tiv§ antagonifis, they as 
fpeedily retreat to their main bodies, .where others are ready for the onfet. In fo 
much, that a few pedbns killed on a fide, is reckoned i bloody battle. , . 

Skirmiihes of the like nature, though attended with more execution, feera to haVe 
been praflifed by the Hebrew infantry of old, when they loiihed one another in the face $ 
os in 3 Sam. ii. 14. where we read of twelw Benjamites pertaining to IJhboJhetb^ 
wtdi the like number of DavitTs fervants-, in fight of both annies. What is 
recorded, 3 Sam. i. 33. of Saul and Jonathan, that they were fwifter than eagles ; andl^ 
A&hel, 3 Sam. ii. i8. that be was as light of foot as a wild roej and of the Gaditi^ 
j Chron. xii. 8. that they were men of might, as fwift as the roes upon the mountain/ f 
not to mention the epithets of n-o x«if, velat ukvs, ice. given to th«.. Grecian heroes \ 
may all relate to thefe decurfory rencounters, and to this methpijl of jufthig or 
atrsmdonf: 

To make up the deficiencies in the army, thdr cruilihg ve^.'is are ilfuan^ out 
once in every five or fix years to the Levant for recruits; wuich gena|lly 
fhepherds, outlaws, and perfons of the lowcft rank and condition. Mdhibiiaet BaiDtow, 
who w& fhe d^ wiien I arrived (1730) at Algiers, and was Ifaot dead in the ibeets a 
htde afterwards by a party of foldiers, was not alhamed to'own hb extes^on^ in a 
notable impute which he had once with the deputy conful of the Frenih iiadon : My 
metier, fey® im, fold eft, and my father fold neats* tongytet; Imt they, would idvt 

• Kumidu pedittttti adbu ferre iKqinnit 1 seopidifig of Tsritw: jllil*. iv. 34.) which 

luMlg«odtothhAfl^ . * 

4 ieen 
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beet^ aftui^ed to ^xpcfe to fale fo nvorthlefs a tongue as thine. '.Yft tbefe recrulte, after 
t4«y tove beeb a Sitde inftru^^ by tbeir j&Uovv foldters, and'bavdfpt caps to their 
head£«. fhoes td their b^t, and jaipair of knWes to their girdle, quickly begin to alFedl 
grandeur and majefty'^ expcft to be’fduted with the title of EffenUi, or Tour Grace; 
and look upon the moft cqnfiderable dtizbns as their Haves, and the confuls of the 
allied nations as their footmeh. 

But beiides thefe Levant Turks, they Dey may* at his plcafure, and efpecially upon 
tmy emergency, enrol the 'colog/ies, as they call the fons of fuch foldiers, who have 
been permitted to marry at Algiers. Though, fin.cc the latter madi? an unfuccefsful 
attempt upon the-govemment, by endeavouring to feizc upon the cafiaubah, or citadel, 
tlfey have not been much encouraged ; and when they are, they arc always excluded 
£rom the honour of being Dey, Aga of the Janizaries, and other confiderable oflices 
and employments. 

; The officers that command this fmall army, (and it would be the fame if it amounted 
. to its, 4 c>rmer complemdtt of twelve thoufand) are the Aga, or general, thirty Yiah 
.<;;Ba{h^s, or colonels, eight hundred Bulluck Balhees, or captains, and about half 
that number of Oda Baihees, or lieutenants. 'I'he method of arriving at thefe polls, 
is not bj? money and intcreft, but by age and feniority ; the oldefl foldier being advanced 
upon the death of his lieutenant, and the lieutenant upon the death of a captain, &c. 
though, by the Dey’s permilfion, a younger foldier may purchafe the raitk of, as 
old^, the latter degrading himfelf in return. There is another .method alfo of haften- 
Ing thefe promotions ; for the Aga is removed as often as the foldiers are paid, which 
19 every two months, being fucceeded by the Chiah, who is the eldefl: of the Yiah 
Baihees j whereby a feat becomes vacant in the Dou-wanne, which is immediately 
iiHed up by the eldefl Bulluck Bafhee ; as he again is by the cldell Oda Bafhce, &c. 
The Ag^ after having thus palTcd through the whole courfe of his duty, is from 
-thenceforward cQnfidercd as mazotile, emeritus, or fuperannuated, quietly enjoying his 
pay, and, accordmg fo the old poet Ennius, 


i . ^ Senio ccnfc£lu^ qvjicrfcit. 

ITie yfcarly taxes of this, great and fertile kingdom bring ufually Into the treafury 
ihree hundred thoufand dollars j though It is computed that the eighth part of prizes, 
the effe£ls of perfons dying without children, the contributions from the diftrifts, inde- 
pendent of the viceroys, together with the frequent avar-cas and opprelfions of the * 
ful^£ls,-inay .bring in the like fum. To compenfatc this fmallncfs in their revenues, 
the pay of the army is very fmall, the youngcfl foldier receiving only four hundred and 
fix afpers every two months, and the elde/t, or thofe in full pay, no more than five 
. thoufiliiiS eighty himdred ; whereof fix hundred and ninety-fix (as was before obfenred) 

‘ make a dollar *. Now, as a great number of years are required before they arrive at 
full payy'^the.ydung foldiers receiving an augmentation only of an hundred and fixtecn 
afpers t .i^ery year) the whole army, with regard' to their demands upon the goVern- 
meat^xaix^ bejfeduced to about three thoufand five hundred; whereby a fum lefs thi^ two 
boiad^ thoufadd dollars, i.e. betwixt tliirty and forty thoufand pounds of our mphey,.^ 

qai Germanis lie dicitur a Thale feu Dale, i, e. Valli« ; under Thaler ftu 4* 

VaAcafia a valle Joachimi 'ohi primo cufi funt. Mine fadura ut tandem fctiiaiti ottiite* 

(qaos namlMiOaaptiVialet vtocamua) Thalcri hodie vocantur. Vid. 'H 7 dli«Annot..ia liturglan 

Tutcam™» Vidfc,p^4l4. Vv; , ■-..•■. 1 " . , 

f Iliit tdwmndtii* Turdcc dicitur jtlhibif rs .uode/a Grxeu fua linga%hodicrm .vt^tur Acwcpf, i.C» 4^** 
Ice. AgT»yr]te|e»i H aa»dfea a in geaerc aotat. ' Jtf. ilnJ. 

V ' * 6 . * ■ 
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will defray the expence* Befidcs the pay^ fuch Yiah and Bulluck Balhees as^are pn<> 
married have caiifhof diem eight loaves ^ bread a day, and thg Odh j^Khees and pri- 
vate foJdiers, who are in the fame condition, have fou^; each iojd’. beftig abbns five 
ounces in weight, and three afpers in value. - / r - : > 

V 

- . . . • 

§ 3 . — Of their Courts of Judicature and il' r Punijhnients. 

IN the ordinary diftribudon of juftice, there is in this, asln all other Turkilh govem- 
incnts, an officer whom they call the Kaddy, who fur the mod part has been educated 
in the feininaries of Stamboule * or Grand Cairo, .where the Roman codes and pan,« 
defts, tranflalcd into the Arabic language, are taught and explained, as in the univer- 
fities of Europe. The Kaddy is obliged to attend at the court of juftice once or twice? 
a day, where he hears and determines the feveral fuits and complaints that are brought 
before him. But as^bribery is too often, and juftly enough, charged upon the Kaddy,, 
all affairs of moment are laid before the Dey, or clfc, when he 'is abfent, or othei;;wife- 
employed, they are heard by the treafurcr, by the mafter of the horfe, or by other 
principal oflicors of the regency, who fit in the gate t of the palace for that purpofe.' 
At all thefe tribunals, the caufe is quickly decided, nothing more being requii^ than, 
the proof of what is alleged ; in fo ini!'.,h, that a matter of debt, or trefpaf^ or of the 
higheft crime, will be finally decided, and the fentence put in execution, in left than an ' 
hour. 

In cafes of debt, thd debtor is ufually detained in prifon till the choufes or bailiffs • 
have foized upon his effeds, and fold them. If the fale amounts to more than the« 
debt, the overplus is returned to the prifoner ; if it comes fliort, he is notwithftanding 
rdeafed, and no future demands are to be made upon him. Leffcr offences are punilhw 
with baflinado |, /. c. with little flicks of the bignefs of one’s finger ; which,* like tbfe 
Roman fafccs, are brought in bundles to the place of punifhu.c , whgre the offendet' 
receives upon* his buttocks, or the foies of his feet, from fifty to a tpoufand ftrokes, 
according to the nature and atrocity of his crime. I 5 >m for unnatural luft, not only the 
parts above mentioned are chaftifed, but the belly Hki wife, a punifliment generally at-- 
tended with death. For clipping or debafing the public coin, the old Egyptian punifh- 
ment §, vi%, the cutting oft’ the hands of the tnmfgrcfror, is inftided. When a Jew,, 
or a (ftiriftian Have, or fubjed, is guilty of murder, or any other capital crime, he'is- 
carried without the gates of the city, and burnt alive ; but the Moors and Arabs^l^ 
either impaled for the fame crime, or elfe they arc hung up by the neck, ovtr tke 
battlements of the city walls, or elfe they are thrown upon the chingan, or hooks \i: 
that arc fixed all over the walls below, where fometimes they break from one hook tV 
another, and hang in the moft exquifite torments thirty or forty hours.,*. The Tiirlb 

* Canftantinople is called all over the Levant, StambouL', or St|wi^ c, .htcti < rather its J)B the 
corruption or contradion of the ancient nanvt, as Jambol i* of Joannopi '' , than of .jtw 
authors give into. Vid. Hyd. Not. in Cofmogr. f ints. p. jz. Sii Geoigc Whccter's Ttar.lwiyU. 

f Thus we read of i)Me:ders in thegate, (Deut. sxii. 15. and xxv. ).) and (Tfa. xxuc. .itlV AnOa V. 10.) 
of Urn ^0r^tn*tb and relttletb in Ibe gate, and (Dan. 11.49.) that A/- /at in the gale of tbe iing. The 
Ottomatt court likewife fecins to have been called ibe port, from the dillribution of juftior, and the difpatch. 
of publie-^^nefs that is carried on in the gates of it. * 

It wait . in this manner probably that St. Paul was tbrice. beaten <a>hi> roiti, ..jjjUgk-.y, lays be,. 
3 Cor. xi. 35. The choufes, JUkrwife, whofc office it is to inflid ihit punif^ent, appeal^ be no other 
than fo many Roman lidorsji^Brmrd Out with their fafees. ‘ . : v ' # 

-Diod. Sic.' 1 . k p.‘5'0i''. ■ '! ■ ... 

|j The fidlehing of the body of Swil to the walls of <t;.Sam. xxxl. la) might be the fiking- 

at only to, or banging it upon, tuch hooks as were placed there for the t^cutiou of criminalg. 

are 
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aiEHOt publicly ptmiflied, like bdler ofiendcrs. . Out of refpei^ to t^r charaftets, they 
RiE'Shirays fent to thehpufe of fhe Aga, whepe, according to the. quality of the mifd^ 
nieanpr, they are bafiiliauioed or the women offend, they are not, 

out of modefty to tli^fex, expofed^yo the populace, but fent to fome private houfe of 
corre^on ; or, if the crime is capital, as when they arc taken in adultery, &c. they are 
thim tied up in a lack, .carried out into the fea, and drowned •* The weftern Mooi* 
ufe the barbarous puniihment of fawing the body of the criminal in two exprelhve 
probably of Matt.' xxiv. 51. Luke xiu 46. . which we render cutting afunder^ 

ta cutting off^ no lefs than of wf Heb. xi. 37. which is tranllated, fnwing afunder. 
For which purpofe they prepare two boards of a proper length and breadth, and 
htmng tied the criminal betwixt them, they proceed to the execution, by beginning 
at the head. Kardinalh, a perfon of the iirll rank in that country, who not long ago 
,had been ambaffador at the Britifh court, was put to death in this manner. For it 
inay be very juftly obferved, with regard to the punilhments ot',.th('fe countries, that 
: There is little or no regard had to the quality of the offender, but to the nature of the 
. offeneP. Sometimes indeed, a pecuniary muldf will Hop the courfe of juftice ; but if 
the crime is flagrant, no atonement is to be made for it, the tranfgrclTor immediately 
fuffering the puniihment which he is thought to deferve. 


their naval Force { together •uiith their Interns and Alliances with Ckrijlian Ff incest • 

THE naval force of this regency, which, for*the two lafl: cenftmes, has been, at one 
lime <nr other, a terror to the trading nations of Chrillendom, is, at prefent, in a de* 
tdining condition. If we except their row-boats and brigantines, they had only (A.D. 

half a dozemcapitai lliips, from thirty-fix to flfey guns ; and, at the fame time, 
had not half that number of brave and experienced captains. A general peace with 
the three trading nations, and the impollibility of keeping up a fuitable difeipime, where 
every private Imdier difputes authority wdth his oflicer, are fome of' the principal 
leafons why fo fmall a number of veflels are fitted out, and why fo few perfons of 
iherit are afterwards willing to command them. Their want likewife of experience, 
.with the few engagements they have been lately concerned in at fea, have equally 
contributed to this diminution of their itaval charader. However, if by proper dif* 
and encouragement they l^ould once more affume their wonted courage and 
brByet7, they have always in readinefs fuch a quantity of naval Itores as will put them 
ih^capaicity of making conliderable augmentations to their fleet; though even at 
prefent, under all thefe difadvantages, we find them troublefome enough to the trade 
of Europe. , 

With relation ‘to the princes of Europe, this government has alliance with us, yrith 
the French, the Dutch, and thd Swedes, and lately with the Danes. .<»reat applic^ 
don has been often made by the Port, in ^half of the Emperor's fubjeds ; yet all their 
interceffibos have hitherto proved ineffedual, notwithftanding the Algerines acl^^’ 
le^e dtemfdvea to be the vaffals of the Grand Senior, and, as fuch, ought lo be 


||l|np ffT gpy ■ UtiqiiniMnt* ahjwm ■vAM|ir«ii a isw siskv |^uiiiiiiiaivu» sb isa%ubiv«wM wj » • 

verberatCf in puteum condite.*^ 

F(^ AaRtr- npt Sli .OslIalDts) io antiqnu privilegtis figniiicat/jttlrifiifi^iijEiii paniendi nunt ic. 
nixM fiTOiiadiPt m Seot^ bndie fipttoy » 

GioSuy » tlue word xvacA, &e. W^giwtci laiahance of tliii pvniihneni ovi at the noamacew 
of the churdi of Rochedw* 
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endr«ly devoted to his orders and commands, the Swipes purcht^fed pdiee at the price 
of 70,000 doHaii; and, as thefe cruifqfs rarely meitt with ydQlels of, thatn^ion, it 
bat been hitherto difcouifed of as a great myftery. . But the increafe" lately in 
thdlr commerce feemsnow fufficiently to explain ih The fucce&bif the Dutch, during 
a war of twelve years, in deflroying a few of their veiTe^i; the magnificent prefent 
naval ftores that was made, upon ratifying the pea;.e; together with the natur^ 
thnoroufnefs of the Dey, left by further lofles he fhould. be reckoned unfortunate 
(a dangerous character in this country for a commander) ; were the chief and con- 
curring realbns for extending their friendfhip to that nation. It is certain the grcat^ 
part of the foldiers, and the fea officers in gene^^l, very ftrenuoully oppofed jjt ; 
uiging, that it would be in vain to arm their velTels, when they had peace with ..idl 
the three trading nations ; that their lofs was inconfidcrable, when compared with the 
riches they had obtained by the war ; concluding with a very expreffive Aratuan pro-: ■ 
veib, that thofe ou^ht never to fow wIh) are afraid of the fparrows. As the younger . 
foldiers cannot well fubfift without the money they gain from their (hares in prizes,, 
there has been no fmall murmuring at the little fuccefs which they have lately met 
with. And it is very probable (as a little time perhaps will difqpver) that, the very 
moment any confderable addition is made to their fleet, nay, perhaps without Ismy 
further augmentation, the prefent Dey will be obliged to lelTen the number of hia 
UlianceS,*from thofe very principles which a few years ago engaged his predecef^ to 
increafe them. , 

The Algerines have certainly a great efteem and friendihip for the Brltilh nation jj,. 
and, provided there could be any fecurity in a government that is guided more ^ 
chance and humour, than by counfel and mature deliberation, it is, very probable, that 
which of the trading nations foever they may think fit to quarfel with, we bave litUt^ 
to apprehend. The Dutch and the Swedes, and lately the Danx. ■ are very induftriou^ 
in cultivating ji good underftanding with them, by making annual; prefents, a method 
hitherto very prevalent and I'uccefsful ) whilft, on. the other hand, the French may 
perhaps influence them as much', by putting them in mind u^' the execution whiejb 
their bombs did formerly to this city, and of a later inflance of their refentment at 
Tripbiy. But as there is prudence in ufing high words and menaces- at Algiers, k ia 
certain, provided the Algerines are to be fwayed with fear, that we have as muclL 
intereft in Sir Edward Sprag's expedition at Bou>jeiab, as the French :an have in tl^ 
of the Marquis d*£ftrees at Algiers. Notwithftanding likewii'o all the argumeats th^. 
nuiy be urged in behalf of Marfeilies and Toulon, thefe people sgre not tube perfuaded,. 
but that Minorca and Gibraltar are in a more convenient lituation to give them difturb- 
ance. But reafon and argument will not always be good politics ai ibis court, where 
the cookf is^jbe flrft miuifter, and where an infolent foldiery ^ave too often, dte 
command. In critical conjundures, therefore, the ground Is be > lintainfi by ^e. 
nice management and addrefs of our confuls ; by loiowing b<' 10 make pvopl^ ftppU- 

cation to the particular paffions of thofe who have the Dey's ear; by flatteHf^ one, 
pladng confidence in another, and efpecially by making a proper ufe ot thbf^ invuicible 
arguin^ts, money, kaf-tans, and gold watches. For according to a|i Qld;giqd in^lible 
■■ • - ■ • ■■■ ■ 

.* the, Roman Emperori affrfted the appellatim of Fatix. 'I'lie patrbLr«l|»<Jofeph, Gete. 

;txix. X. Iiu the clMraAer of beiaiiB a pr6ffetou$ man ; and that whatfoever he did tit lOiif modi b 
vcr. as.---'- . I -• ■■■'; 

f Livy (l.wxix. C^-tS.) haaijn ohjemtioa vet7ap)p}u»hle..^]!hfc]R^ efteem whi'tdtnpaithwithe cobkax 
hf thefe regencies. ' ** Ttun coquus, viliffiniaiii. ttUquii ct l^tkaationa et vfu, is piretis efiie } 

ct quod Bifeifteriiini (uerat, «ia haberi cflepta,'* I V 

obfervatioD,. 
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obfe^tiont ‘*,(Give a Turk money one. hand, and he will pe^t^is eyes to be 

plucked out by the other.’* » 

Suoh was the i»)iticd ibte and: eondidonof this regency, wdien 1 left it, A. D. lyjh. 
How long it may cbndnue fo, will be hard to determine ; becaufe what little there is 
hereof juftice, honefty, or ,jpublic faith, proceeds rather from fear and compulfion, 
than' from choice and free election. For the anfwer that was once made by the 
Dey to Conful Cole, on complaining of the injuries which the Britilfa vefiels 
had met with from his cruifers, mud always be looked upon as fair and ingenuous : 
The Algerines,” fays he, “ are a company of rogues, and I am their captain.” * 

* The fecond part, relative to Egypt and Syria, is omitted, as other accounts are fuperior. 
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TOUR EROM GIBRAJ/rAR 

TO 

TANGIiai, SALLEE, MOGODOUE, SANTA CRUZ, TARUDANT; 

AND TIIEN’CE 

OVER MOUNT ATLAS, TO MOROCCO: 

Iftcltuling a parlicttlar Account of the Royal Harm, iSc, 

By WILLIAM LEMPIUERE, Surgeon. * 


CHAP. I. — Aloihrs of the Author for mdertahing this Tour. — Sails from Gibraltar. 
— Arrival at Tangier. — Dcfcriplioti of that Place. — Depart urc for Tarudant. — *? 
Jnjlancc (f Tyranny cxcrcifcd upon a Jew. — Stale of the Country and Roads, Mode 
o] living; on thrfe Journics. — Deferipiion of Arzilla. Mevrip Luxury, -^Applica* 
ihm from a Variety of Patients. — Arrival at Larache, 

TN thi’ inonih of 8opfeail)CT 1789 a i;(.’qucft was forwarded through Mr. Matra, the 
A the Britiili coiilul general at Tangier, to Ilis Exce eiicy Ceneral O’Hara at Gib-, 
raliar, Ir in MwUy Ablulcni, the late Emperor of Morocco’s favourite fon, rjic pur- 
port of vvliich v\; u) intreat liis Jlxerlleiify to fend a medical gentleman from the 
ga.rrifon to attend ilic prince, whofe liealfh was at that time in a dangerous and de- 
clining fiati:;. 

As t’lc term ?*Tuley will frequently occur in the fiicceeding pages, it nay not 
improper to date in this place, that it is a title of honour, wiiich is conrmeu to thd 
royal family of Morocco, and is equitalcut to that of lord, or ‘rather prince, in our 
language. ^ 0 

'rhe jjr rnifes of Muloy Abrulcm to the coifful were fplendld and encouraging. 
The pt riV/ii v.'h§ was to be fent on this expedition was to be ore from every 

indignity, and to be treated with the uunolt ref He " l, to nceive ajiberal 
rcw'ard for his jnohffional c.\crtious ; his expcnces during his joumc) , and wh^ be 
ftaicl in the ccnmtry, were to be punduaily defrayed ; and he was to Le fent back 
without tU lay, ■'whenever his prefence fhould be required at the garrifon. But the 
incft flattering cireumAance which attended this requiution of the Mocirillh prinide 
was, the releafe of certain Chrillian captives who were at that period ! detained in 
fiavery. Thefe unfortunate perfons confilled of the undter of an Englifli veffel 

* London, 1795, 8vo. 2d edittoiVi 
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trading to Africa, and nine feamen, who had been wrecked upon that part of the 
coaft which 'is i^abited by the wild Arabs, and were carried into flavery by that 
favage and merdlefs people. 

How far thefe brilliant affurances were fulfilled will appear in the courfe of the 
following narrative. It is fufficient for the prefent to obferve, that, influenced by the 
faith which the inhabitanfs of Europe arc accuftomed to place in the profellions of 
perfons of rank and dignity, and ftill more impelled by that impetuous curiofity which 
IS natural to youth, 1 was eafily pcrfuaded to embrace the opportunity of vifiting a 
region fo little known to European travellers, and to undertake this fmgular, and (as 
it was generally regarded) extremely hazardous fervicc. 

• However difappointed I may have been in my hopes of pecuniary advantage and 
IFmolument, ftill I cannot at this moment regret my rafhnefs, as it was confidered by 
many. In the courfe of my vrfit I had opportunities which no European had ever 
enjoyed of becoming acquainted with the manners, policy, cuftoms, and charadler of 
this Angular people. The fanctity of the royal harem itfclf was laid open to my in- 
fpeftion. Even the dangers which I encountered, and the anxious apprehenfions 
which I occafionally experienced, I can now reflect upon with a degree of emotion 
which is not unpleafant. The notes which I made upon the fpot I had the great 
pleafure to find proved intcrefting and entertaining to a number of my friends. By 
their perfuations I have been encouraged to lay tiicm before the public,;* and luy 
only and earneft wifli is, that the reader m^y not find his curiofity difappointed, his 
attention wearied, or his judgment difgufted, by the adventures and obfervations 
which, with the moft perfed confeioufnefs of my own inability as a writer, I fubinit to 
his infpedion. 

The neceflary preliminaries being fettled, and the baggage of a foldicr requiring no 
great preparation, I embarked at Gibraltar the 14th of September 1789, on board a 
fmall veflel, and in fix hours arrived at 'I’angier, where I immediately w'aited on 
Mr. Matra, whofe polite reception and kind offices, during the fix months that I fpent 
in Barbary, claim, and ever will command, my warmeft ucknowU;dgments. 

I foon learned that my intended patient was, by his father’s coounand, at the time 
of my 'arrival, at the h^ad of an army in the mountains between Morocco and 
Tarudant, which obfiged me fo remain at I'angier till we received certain intelligence 
of the prince’s return to Tarudant, his ufual place of rcfidence. 

It would be difficult to determine whether furprize or regret was moft predominant 
in my mind upon my arrival in this country. The diftance is fo trifling, and the 
tranfition fo fudden, -that I at firft could fcarccly perfuade inyfelf that I was out of 
Europe, till I was convinced to the contrary by the wonderful tlifl'erence of people 
and manners which immediately prefented itffilf on my entering Tangier. Civiliza- 
tion in moft other countries owes its origin to a commercial intercouiie with foreign 
nations; and. there are few parts of the world, however diftant or uninformed, whofe 
inhabitants have not, in fome way or other, fallen into the manners of thofc foreigners 
by whom they are vifited. But here this circumflance feems to have had not the 
fiinalleft clFecl ; for though fituated only eight leagues from Europe, in the habit of a 
COi^ant communication with its inhabitants, and enjoying the advaqtage of a number 
of foreigners refiding in the place, yet the people of Tangier ftill retain the |^me un- 
cultivat^ manners, the fame averfion to every kind of mental improvement by which 
the Moors have for ages pall been fo juftly charafterized. 

It is well Khown that tljte town and fortrefs of Tangier Jbrmerly conftituted a pa^ 

of the foreign dominions of Great Britain* While in the poSefUon of the Englilh it 

was 
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was a place of confiderable ftrength, but when "it was evacuated by the orders of 
Charles If. the fortiheations were deraoliihed, and only the vcflig;es*of them are now 
vifible. There is at prefent only a fmall fort in tolerable repair, whicji is lituated at 
the northern extremity of the town, and a battery of a few guns which fronfs the 
bay. From thefe circuraftances it is evident that it could make only a very we^ 
rcfiftancc againft any powerful attack. 

The town, which occupies a very fmall fpacc of ground, and affords nothing 
remarkable, is built upon an eminence which appears to rife out of the fea, and is 
furrounded with a wall. I'hc land for a fmall diftance round it is laid out into vine- 
yards, orchards, and com-ficlds, beyond which rjrc trails of fand, with lofty and 
barren hills. The fituation is therefore far from beartiful or agreeable. The houfos 
are in general mean aiul ill furnilhed, the roofs are quite flat, and both thefe and tl;^ 
walls arc entirely whitened over : the apartments are all on the ground floor, as there 
it no fecond flory. , • 

Contrary to the ufual cuftom in Barbary, the Moors and Jews live intermixed at 
Tajigier, and inaiatain a more friendly intercourfc than elfewhcre in this quarter of 
the globe. The Jews alfo, inrtead of going hare-footed by compulfion, as at Morocco, 
Tarudant, and many other places, are only required to do it when paffing a fti’cet 
wheir there is a molque or a fanciuar) . 

I'he foreign conllils (except the French, who has a houfe at Sallee) refide at 
Tangier. Before the reign ol' the late F.mpcror Sidi Mahomet, they were allowed to 
live; at Tetuan, a towft greatly preferable to Tangier, as well on account of the inha- 
bitants being more civilized, as of the beauty of the adjacent country. A Angular 
circutnflauce occufioned the cxpullion of the Chriflians from that pleal'ant retreat : — 
an European gentleman was amufing himfelf with fliooting ai fome birds in the 
vicinity of the town, and accidently wounded an old Moorifli woman, who un- 
fortunately happened to be within reach of the (hot. UpoJ; 'us accident the late 
Emperor fwOre by his beard that no C'hriftian fliould ever agaip enter the town of 
Tetuan. It may be neceffary to infetrin the rc ider that this oath (by the beard) is 
held by the Moors in fuch folemn cflimation, that th ?y are rarely obferved tq violate 
it, nor was the late Emperor ever known to clifregard it in a Angle inftancc. . 

The Atuation of conluls, indeed, in this Jiilant and uncivilized country, is by no * 
means to be envied ; and the rccompence which fliould induce men of liberal education 
to facriAce their native comforts and advant-ages, to fuch a fyftem of I fc as is required 
here, ought not to be trifling. They can form uo fociety hut among thnrnfe!*^^; 
and even the univcrfally-allowed law of nations is frequently iiifuincient to protefl 
their perfons frotn infult. Subjedl to the caprice of an Emperor whole couduft is 
regulated by no law, and whofe mind is governed by no Axed principie, they ?.r<; often 
ordered up tosoourt, and after experiencing a very tedious, ' ’.tig- lug, and expenAve 
journey, they arc frequently fent back again without having eLcftect he fmalleft point 
‘to the advantage of their own country, fometimes indeed wit' at even being informed 
of the purpofe of the journey. 

As an alleviation to fo unfociable a life, the Englifli, Swedifli, and Danifli confuls 
have erefted country houfes at a fmall dillance from U’angier, where they occaAonaily 
retire, and enjoy thofe amufements which the country affords. Thefe are chiefly gar- 
dening, flftiing, and hunting. From the plenty of game of every kind with which • 
the country abounds, and a total freedom from any reftridion, with refped to it, (for 
there are no game law|^ this empire) they give afuU fcope to the pleafures of the 

46 3 held. 
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fie1d» and endeavour 
and cheerful iboeiy*. 

On the norijiem^de of Tangier is the caftle, which, though very exfenfive, lies 
half fii ruins. It has a royal treafury,*4nd is the refidence of the governor. ' Near the 
\ptQr»lide are florchcules for the refitting of vcflTels, and at this port many of the 
Eqaperor’s row-gallics arc bv.ilt. A number of then#alfo are generally laid up here, 
when not engaged in actual fervice. Indeed, from its convenient fituation with rcfpefl: 
to the Straits, this is the beft fca-port that he has for employing to advantage thefe 
finall vefll'ls. 

The bay is fufliciently fpacious, but it is dangerous for fhippmg in a flrong eafterlv 
wind. 'I'he iv.oft fccure place of anchorage is on the eaflent part of the bay, about 
Imlf a mile from fliore, in a line with the round tower and the Spanilli conful’s houfe, 
wuch mahes a very confpicuous appearance from the bay. 

On the fouthtrn fide of the bay is the river, where, before it was choaked up with 
fand-bauks, the Emperor ufed to winter his large lliips, which he is now obliged to fend 
to Earache. Moft of the rivers in the Emp(;ror’s tlt>iriiiuons, which were formerly 
navigable, and well calculated for the fitting out cl velfi ls, and for the laying of them 
up in fafety, have now their imjuih fo continually filling with land, that in a courfe of 
years fmall fifhing-boats only will be able to enter them. Ir has often occurred to me, that 
an enquiry into the ftatc of the Emperor’s navy, and in particular into the inconvenience 
of his harbours, might be an object of fome conlcquence to the dilfercnt European 
powers, who now ccudefcend to pay a moll dilgraceful tribule’to this fliadow of iin. 
perial dignity. 

Over the fiver of Tangier are the ruins of an ancient bridge, fuppofed to have been 
crefted by the Ronjans. The centre of it only is doftroyed, and that does not feem 
to be the eff'eft of time. It more probably was pulled dowm by the Moors, for the 
purpofc of permitting their vt flels to enter the river. The remainder of it is entire, 
and by its tliicknefs, and folidity it evinces the cxcellc nee of the ancient archiiefts, 
and fnews that ftrcngih, as well as beauty, madb a confiderablc part of their fludy. 

. As I, propofe in a future part of this narrative to deferibe very particularly the 
architcQurc, houfes, furniture, &c. in this country, I lhall conclude my account of 
Tangier by obferving, ihaf in time of pctice it carries on a fmall trade with Gibraltar 
and the neighbouring coaft of Spain, by fupplying thofe places with provifions, and 
receiving in return European commodities of almoll every lund. 

In a fortnight after my arrival at Tangier the conful received a letter from the 
prince, informing him. of his reiurn to Tarudant, and of his wifh that the Engliflr 
furgeon might be dilj'^uched to him immediately. Previous to my departure, however, 
it became ncctflli!.‘y to confider what w^s required lor the journey. 

Two horfemen of tb^ Black or Negro cavalry, armed with long muftjlts and fabres, 

' were difpatcltcd i>y the prince to cfcort me, and had been waiting for that purpofe for 
fome time, 'rhe governor of the town had orders to fupply me with a tent, mules, 
and an interpreter. But it w'as not without much difficulty that a perfon could be 
found in Tangier who could fpcak the Englilh and Arabic languages fuificientiy well 
to perform that office j and it was owing to an accident that I at length was enabled to 
obtain one. ' 

. AfterTearching the whole town in vain, the governor ordered, during the Jewifh 
hour of prayer, that enquiries iOiouId be made among all the fynagogues for a perfon 
who underflood both languages. An unfortunate Jew, occimation was that of 
felling fruit about the flrcets of G3braltar^4i|tnd who had come to Tangieronerely to 

iz. 


by thofe nie^s to procure a fubllitute for the want of friendly 
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fpend a few days with his wife and family during a jewilh feftival, being unacquainted 
with the intent of the enquiry, unguardedly anfwered in the affinftaQvc. Without 
further ceremony flic poor man was dragged a^y from his friends and home,^and 
conflrained by force •to accompany me. 

Of the mode in this defpoiic government of feizing pcrfons at the arbitrary pleafurtif* 
of a governor, an Englifliman calf fcarccly form an idea, 'rbree or four lufty Moors, 
with large clubs in their hands, grafp the wretched and defencelcfs viftim with as 
much energy as if he was an Hercules, from whom they expedod the moll formidable 
refinance, and half fiiake him to death before tluy dcliv or iiirn up to the fuperior 
power. — Such was exactly the fituaiion of my unfortunate interpreter. 

From the fudden and abrupt manner in which he was hurried away, in the midfl: of* 
his devotions, the women immediately took the alarm, flew in a body to the houfe of 
the conful, and with flirioks and lamcnfatious endeavoured to prevail on him to get 
the mail excufed from his journey. Tile immenfe diltance, and the ill treatment which 
they knew was ofl'oivu to jews by the Moors, when not undor foinc civilized controul, 
were certainly fullicic-nt motives lor this alarm on the part of the women. Upon the 
conf Ill’s afluring them, however, that the wife fliould be taken care of, and the luilband 
font back without any cxpcnce to him on our arrival at Mogoiiore, where I was to be 
furniflied with another interpreter, and upon my promilitig to protecd the Jew from 
infult, and, if he behaved well, to reward him for iiis trouble, the women immediately 
difpei*fed, and returned home apparently fatisfic'd. 

When this bufinel's v 7 as completed, life conful furniflied me with a proper quantity 
of liquors, two days provifions, a bedileaJ formed by three folding Itools, for the con* 
venicncy of packing it on the mules, with proper cooking utenfils, and an oil-lkiii cafe 
to carry my bedding. 'I'he whole of my equipage, therefore, confifled of two Negro 
foldiers, a Jewilh interpreter, one faddle-mule for niyfelf, and -.n'other for him, two 
baggage^mules, and a Moorifti muleteer on foot to tak(^ care of t!.. .... 

On the 30th' ol September, ai three in the afternoon, we fet ous on our journey j 
and at fix the fiime evening arrived at a ftiiall village alx. eight miles from Tangier, 
named Hyn Dalia, whore we llept that niy^ht. The courury througft which we jitiiiod, ’ 
after quitting the neighbourhood ol 'iangitr. was barren and mountainous, with 
fcarccly any inhabitants ; and 'it continued lb ihe whole way to Lahtche, only a few 
mifcrablc hamlets prel’enting theniCelves occafionally to our view. The villages 
throughout this empire conlill: of huts rudely conitruefed of fionkS, earth, and 
canes, covered with thatch, and ericlofcd with thick and nigh hedges. Tins*, 
defeription exactly applies to that which received us on the ilrlt evening of our 
expedition. 

So careful hatl tlie governor f)f Tangier been jn executing his commiflion, and fo 
attentive to the ^ommodailon of the perfon who was to rell .e h ’‘Ii to his royal 
maftef’s favourife Ion, th.at upon examining my tent i' wasfuuiA'I fuu <^1 holes, and 
inicvery relpecl ib out of order, thstt 1 was obliged to place my 1. ^ unde., a hedge, arid 
make ufe of my tattered tent as a fide covering. 

After fpending <110 night in this fingular lituation, we proceeded on our journey at 
half paft feven in the tnorning, and in an hour after crolled liie river Marha, which 
was nearly dry ; though I was informed that after the hqpvy* rains it is deep and 
dangerous to be forded. In a wet feafon, when the rivers are fwelled, travellers are 
frequently detained for feveral days upon their banks. There are in fact but very few 
bridges in this country, fo except at the fea-ports, where they have boats, there is 
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no method of jpaffing Ilrcams whicK are too deep to be forded3 except by fwlmming, or 
by the ufe of-rkfes. 

At ten we pntered a thick and extenfive foreft, named Rabe an Clow. From its 
lituaVion on a high mountain, from the rocky and difficult afcent,,and from the ^iftant 
yiew of the ocean through the openings of the trees, this foreft prcfeiited to us an 
uncommonly wild, romantic, and, I may with truth fa^y, a fublime appearance. From 
this profpeft, however, our attention was in a great meafure diverted by the miferable 
road over which we now found we were to pafs, extending I'or themoft part over fteep 
mountains and craggy rocks. On this account we were obliged to ride very flow, and 
with the greateft caution. 

. At eleven we crofled another river, called Machira la (’hef, running at the bottom 
)pf this elevated foreft, which, though the feafon was dry, was rather deep. Here the 
eye was agreeably refreflicd by a fine champaign country, and a good road before us. 
On this we continued until we arrived at a rivulet with foine trees growing at a fmall 
diftance from ks margin. At noon I fixed upon the moll lhady Ipot I could find, 
and, agreeably to the Moorifti falhion, fat down crofs-legged on "the graf's and dined. 

As the dreffing of victuals wijuld have retarded us too much on our journey, I 
. always made a point of«iiaving fomethiug prepared the night before to eat cold the 
following day. Such repafts in frefco w'ere agreeable cuoiigli, when wholcfome and 
palatable water could be procured ; but very frequently that was far from being the 
cafe. In many places it was fo muddy and olFenfivc, that, though extremely ihiwftj^ I 
.could not drink it unlefs corrected with wdne.* * 

Except ill the large towns, no provifions could be procured but fowls and eggs; 
with thefe, which I had been before accullomed to efteem as delicacies, I now began 
to be fatiated and difgufted. IVly ufual fupper upon my route was a cup of ftrong 
. coffee and a toaft, which I found much more refrefliing than animal for)c!. Every 
morning I breakfafted upon the fame, and experienced the invigorating efiedts of this 
beverage, by its enjibling me to I'upport the fatigues of the day. 

After purfuing our courfe for about two hoars, we arrived at the river Lorifa, where 
• we wyre ilciained an hour by the licight of the tide, 'i'he uncertainty and unevennefs 
of the bottom, and the number of large ftones which lie in the channel of this river, 
render it at all tfthes unfiife to be palfiaJ. This circutiiftancc we very fenfibly expe- 
rienced ; for when the tide permitted us to make the attempt, though we had men on 
fool for the purpofe of guiding our boafts, ftill, by their linking againft the ftones, and 
.by their fudden plunges into deep holes, we were continually thrown forward upon 
.their necks. 

Hardinefs and dc.xtority are, perhaps, the firft among the few advantages which 
uncivilized nations enjoy. It was amufir.g in this place to obferve a number of 
Moors,, who were travelling on* foot, pull olf their cloaths, place them^mmodioufly on 
.their heads, and immediately fwim acrofs the ftream. 

In the evening we reached Arzilla, where, in copfequence of the fcrvicc in which I 
was engaged, application was made by the foldiers to the alcaide, or governor of the 
town, to procure me a lodging. Arzilla is eleven hours journey, or about 30 miles 
.'diftant from Tangier : for the Moors compute diftances by hours ; and as the pace oi 
their mules is at the rate of three miles an hour, the length of a journey is generally 
•calculstted in this way witfi fufficient accuracy. 

The apartment afligned me was a miferable room in the caftle, without any windows; 
jind receiving light from a door-way (for there was no and from three holes in 

4he wall about fix inches fq^uare* This^caftle covers a wge fpace of ground ; ant 
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though it is now in a very ruinous condition, appears to have been^ lyijding erecied 
formerly in a fuperior ftyle of Moorifli grandeur. * * 

The town is a fmall fca-port upon the Atlantic ocean. It was once iri the pol]j^i7ion 
of the Portuguefe, and was at that time a place of ftrength j but through the indolence 
and caprice of the Moorilli princes its fortifications ha\ e been fince ncgleflcd, and itS 
w'alls are rapidly decaying in almolt every part. The h Jfes have a milcrable appear- 
ance, and the inhabitants, who cunfifl; of a few Moors and Jews, live in a ftatc of the 
nioft pcrf('6t poverty. •' 

The reader may form forne idea qf the manners cf this country, by imagining me 
and my interpreter at one end of the room, as aboM; deferibed, drinking coffee ; and 
at the other, the muleteer and the foldicrs enjoying themfelves over a large bowl oT 
cufeafou, which they were ih'vouring with all the fervour of an excellent appetite, and 
in the primitive fafhion, that is, with their fingers. This fpecics of fopd is very com- 
mon among the Moors, who have a tradition that it was invented by their prophet 
Mahomet, at a time when he ci ukl obtain neither flecp nor fubfiflcnce. It is their 
principal treat to all foreigji miiiillersS, and traveller^: of diftinefion who vifit the country, 
it confiils of bits of pafle about the fixe of rice, crun\l)led into an earthen colander, 
and cooked by the fleam of lioiled meat and vegetables. The whole is ihrii put into 
an cartlien difli, and butter and (|jiccs .aided to it. The diflt is ferved tip in a wooden 
trw* \vith«a cover of palmeiro leaves plaited together. 

About an hour aficr^my arrival, the governor, and feveral of the principal IVIoors, . 
paid me a vifit, and brought me, in complimeut to my royal patient, a })rerent of fruit, 
eggs, and fowls. Alter a converl'ation of about half an hour, during which many 
complitncnis palled on both fides, my vifitors took their leave, and wc all retired 
to roll. 

As (ho report was rapidly and extenfivciy circulated that Chriflian furgeon 
was arrived in the town, 1 found myfelf vifued very early in the morning by a number 
of patients, w'hofe cafes were in geu-..-val jruly deplorable. Many of ibefe objecls were? 
afilicled with total blindnefs, white fwcllings, invclera'. chros.b’al rheumatifms, and 
droplies. It was in vain to affure thefe unfortunate ;md ignorant people thift their* 
complaints were beyond the reach of inedieinc. All 1 could allege gfaineirnot the 
fmalleft credit ; a Chriflian doctor, I hey afilrted, could cure every malady, and 
repeatedly offered me their hands to foci th'-ir polle; for difeafes of every kind in 
this country, it fccins, are to be dilcovered merely by an application to the yullb. 

I'Vom the urgent importunities of my patients, who all wiflied to bo attended to at 
the fame time, I was at lull at a lofs how to jiroccod ; however,*! found myfelf under 
the neceflity of ordering my guards . > keep off the crowd, and pc . ..ut one only to 
confult me at a. time. It was truly diflreffing to obie rve fo many obj' rls of real mifery 
before me, wi^ut having it in my power to a.ii 'inifter tbarVei... ^'or which they 
appeared fo anxious, and w'hich they w'erc fo confi knt of obi" i»ing. Though mofi: 
of their complaints appeared to be incurable, yet had my time ptrmitteu 1 fliould have 
experienced the mofl heart-felt pleafure in exerting every means in my power to 
alleviate their fufferings. Circuinllanccd as 1 was, I could only recommend them 
medicines which would have hut a temporary elfed, and which ferved rather to fend 
them away farisfied than to afford a permanent relief. 

In the mean time the governor had bi cu paying attention to the bad condition of ray' 
tent, and by ordering the worff parts to bt cut out, and the reft to be patched, had 
reduced it fo much in fize,^hat he had fcarcely left room for myfelf and interpreter 
with difficulty to creep into it. * ^ 


At 
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^ At eight o’clock the fame morning, OSober ad, wc be|[^ our route for the city of 
liu’ache, about &a' miles from Arzilla, and arrived there the fame day about four ia 
the ^tei-noom Our journey thither was principally on the beach, fo that but little 
occurred which has worthy of obfervation. Before wc could enter the town, wo were 
ferried over the river Liiccos, which in this part is about half a mile in breadth, and 
after many beautiful nieandtrs falls into the ocean at Larache. 

CHAP. II. — Defi-npiion of harache.-— Applicaikn from a Number of PaftenU,'-^ 
Dif cafes of the Country. — Si ate cf Medical Science i?i Morocco. — Curious Rnin.~— 
Beautiful Cuuniry, Encampments of the Arabs. — Manners and Cujiotrs of this 
Jingidar People. — CpprcJJton of the People. — Injianccs. — Mode of fif;<iny^ in the 
iMkes. — SauStuaries. — Moorijh Saints. — Anecdotes illujlrativc of ibis Sidjccl.-^ 
Journey fro7v Mamora to Sallee. 

IMMEDIATELY on my arrival at Larache I was introduced to the alcaide or 
governor, whom 1 found to be a very handfomc black. lie fli<.-\veJ me groat atten- 
tion, and placed me in a very decent apartment in the cadle, which is in a ilute totally 
different from that of Arzilia. 

Larache formerly belonged to the Spaniards : it has tolerably neat buildings, and is 
of a moderate extent. This city is firuated at the nj«.>uth of the livcr Luccos, upon 
eafy defcent to the fea. The agreeable windings of the river, the duffers of dat?iind 
various other trees irregularly dilpofed, and the gentle rifiagS*of the ground, have a 
inoft piclurcfque effed } which, aided by the reflection that you are contemplating the 
pure works of nature, unaflifled or undeformed by art, cannot fail to infpire the molt 
plcaflng fenfaiions, 

'I'he town, though not regularly fortified, pofTeflbs one fort and two battevic's in good 
repair. * I'he ftreets are paved, and there is a decent market-place with fione piazzas. 
This city indeed, on the whole, exhibits a much cleaner and neater appearance liiau any 
town which 1 vifited in Barbary, Mogodore exvepted. 

• At ^he port vefl'els are refitted and fapplied with ftorcs, tltough there are no decks 
nor conveniences for building large fliips. From the depth and lecmity of rhe river 
the Emperor is inclucdl to lay up Ins large vofleJs at Larache during the winter 
feafon. It indeed is the only port which he poffelles that can aidwer that pnrpofc. It 
is, however, probable, that this river in jirocefs of time will be fubjccl to the fame incon- 
venience as that of Tangier, owing to the accumulation of fand, which already has 
produced a bar at its /:nirunco, of which the annual increafe is very perceptible. 

As one of my mules had fallen lame, I continued the whole of the following day at 
Larache, with S view of exchanging .him; but to my great mortification was not able 
to fuccecd in the attempt. During a great part of the day my room v||ps fo filled with 
pati^ts that if might with great propriety be compared to an iufinuary, and that, not 
one of the leaft confiderable. 

The difeafes that I obferved to be mofl: prevalent, were the hydrocele ; violent inflam- . 
mations in the eyes, very frequently terminating in blindnels ; the itch, combined with 
ii)vj>teratc leprous affections; dropfies, and white fwellings, 1 alfo obferved a few 
intermittent and bilious' fejjers, and frequently complaints of the ftomacb, arifing from 
mdigeftton. Though this country has in a few itiftances been vifited by the plague, 

• ^ ’ • • • '• parts of Barbary, 

.to proceed# 

The 


yet that oiieaie oy no means is lo prevalent here as in the ealtern 
which are more contiguous to Turkey, whence it is fuppofe^ ufiialiy 
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11»e caufe of the hydrOTele fo frequdntlj^ occuriii^g in tl^ couR^ Sterns tohte in 
R gr^a^jF^afure t^e loofe drefs^of the Moors, Rnd t^'great w^ich is induced 

by th^' warmth o;f the climate*. The ophilialiny, or inflaE^piiillon is 

evidently occafiobed by their being expofed to the refleftlon of the fun Irotn’ d&e 
houfes, which are univerfally whitened over. To this yiconvenience the Moors 
more particularly fubjeft, from their drefs not being calculated to keep oflF the iij^ 
of the fun, and ftibm no perfon being allowed the ufe of an umbrella except the 
Emperor. ^ 

I’he leprous afFeftion appears to be hereditary, for I was informed that it has beCn 
frequently traced back from one family to another Tjr feveral generations, and it Has , 
all the appearance of being the true leprofy of the ancients. It breaks out in grqat 
blotches over the whole body, in fome few forming one continual fore, which fre- 
quently heals up, and at dated times breaks out afrem, but is never thoroughly cured. 
During my rcfulenec at Morocco, I had frequent opportunities of trying a variety of 
remedies for this complaint, but I never fucceeded further than a temporary cure, 
for upon difeontinuing the medicines the dif^afe was certain to return. The whi$e 
fwellings and dropfics probably arife from poor living ; three parts of tlic people feldo^ 
having any other kind of provifion than coarfe bread, fruit, and vegetables. 

With refpedf to the date of medical and chirurgical knowledge in this country, it w 
\ nry limbed indeed. They have, however, their praflitioners m phyfic, both Mooit 
and JewSi who have gone through the. form of ^ting thcmfelves for the profeiflion, 
which chiefly confids in fclctUng from the ancient Arabic manuferipts that remain in 
the country fome Ample remedies, which they afterwards apply, as well as they are 
able, to various didenipers. 

Their methods of treating difprdcrs are, bleeding, cupping, fcarifying, foment- 
ations, and giving internally dccoftions of herbs. Some Sold enough in the 
hydrocele to let out the water with a lancet ; and there are thofe.who even couch for 
the cataradl. I never had an opportunity of feeing the operation of couching performed 
in Barbary, but I w’as introduced to a Moor at the city of Morocco, who told jme that 
he had performed it, and Ihewod me the indrument which he ufed for tho purpofe. 
This was a piece of thick brafs wire, terminating gradually .at one end in a point not 
very (harp. 

The Moors chiefly depend upon topical lemedies, and feldom make ufe of internal 
medicines. Being drangers to the manner in which they are 10 operate, thc’^ feem to 
entertain no favourable opinion of their efficacy. It is indv'yed almod impoffible to 
perfuade them that a medicine received intoihe domach can relieve complaints in thje 
head or (Extremities. It is but judice, howc\^er, to add, that I never knew th^ 
objeft to anything that I adminidered, provided I clearly ejtp’ .ined tq them the 
manner in wtnih they were to be benefited by it. From t!.' fe .dhfevv..don8, 
the frequent recourfe which the Mahometans have to cliarm'^ md amulets, it iiipj^rs 
thsd', notwithftanding their belief in predeilination, they are not averfeto ttfe of 
means for the removal of diforders. , 

Of the number who applied to me for relief at Earache, none appeared to exhiHt: 
the lraid fenfe of gratitude except cme ; the red: bdiaved as if they th6uffh^ they did 
me a greater favour by alking my advice, than I conferredl^on them grj^gft. Th»--- 

* The medical reader wi]i||;^^m$iM>]v fee a, further caufc for the %gii^^ of thU complaiut, in the greit 
iadulfMce wMchihe Mool|>llh!^ Hhemfdvea in certwn pleidiii;^/|i^i!|!be application of the warm bath 
tfnin^iatdyaitcrt ■ 
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whom ^^hieihg’i^lUflbreiit; ip his coicfiM from the re(i^ ww an 

;^f|iifoor of d^dioa m ^ who d^i!e4 me to comii tQ his h(^ an4 
'-^t a iitt^^which t immedialelf combed. mah^ liw this 

ll^gi attehddn was m ^ grateful, that refleffing on th4^ place where I 

was, and on the treatment 1 had already experienced,. 1 was aftonilhed and gratified 
bei^ond exprefllos. After fending to my apartment a large fu^ly of poultry and 
fruit, the ufual prefent of the country, he waited on me himfelf, ii(l||(afrured me, th<^ 
wh^ he lived he (hould never forget the &vour which 1 had done him ; at the fame time 
inflmng upon my making ufe of 'his houfe as my own upon my return. As this was 
th^. principal inflance of this very 'Angular virtue among the Moors, which I 
lieitced during my whole tour in Barbary, I have thought it my duty to be particular 
* hi inetil^nung tbe'circumfiaiice. 

0i| the 4 ^ of Oflober, at fix in the morning, we left Larache, and at ten pafied 
fhe river Clough, a fmall ftream. At four in the afternoon we came to the ruins of 
a large caltle, faid to have been built fome hundred years ago, by a Moor of di(iiac> 
tion, named Dar Corefy, who was put to death by the then reigning Emperor, and 
his callle deflroyed. Moft of the caftles and other public buildings indeed, which 1 
faw in this empire, afforded ftrong marks of having fuffered more from the hands of 
the tyrant, than from the injuries of time. 

■ I mye already mentioned the beautiful profpefls in the country adjacent to ptracbe.; 

the 'road from that dty t^Mamora fr^re not lefs delightful. Weltrayefied 
among trees of various kinds, fo i^reeably arranged that the place hst4 hiofc the 
appearance of a park than of an uncultivated country. We croffed over pltuns which, 
without the aid of the huibandman, were rich in verdure ; and we had a view of 


lakes which extended many miles in length, the fides of which were lined with Arab 
pioampments, and their furfaces covered with innufherable water-fowl. The finenels 
of the day greatly added to the pleafure I received from thefe variegated feenes, which 
aom not unworthy the'pencil of the ablefi artift. , ‘ . 

I . At h^lf pail; four in the afternoon we arrived at the firll ofihefe lakes, and pitched 
our tent in the centre of one of the encampments. 

Thefe encampments arp ^ genefally at a very confidcrable difiance from the cities 
and towns ; the villages, on the other hand, are commonly quite in the vicinity of 
fotne town. The encampm^t confifis of broad tents, conftruded either of the leaves 
of, the palmetto, or of camels hair. Some of them are fupported by canes, and others 
axe fixed by pegs. The form of an Arab tent is in fome degree fimilar to a tomb, or 
the of a mip reverfed. They are dyed, black, are broad, and very low. The, 
tent^of the fixiik or governor is confider^bly larger than, any of the otlm|s, an,d is 
placed hijs jgonfpicnmi^ part of .the c&mp. Thefe camps are named, by .lie Arabs, 
(tpuhais, imd the number of tents in them vary according to the propdpfion of people, 
lp^4,he or family, fi^me of the douhars contain only four or five, while others , 
xu»r a hundred. The camp forms «tber a complete circle or ap oblong 
bdt the firfi is more common. The cattle, which are left to graxe at liuge 
are carefully fecured within the boundsuries at night .. 

: camps the tents are clpfed on the north fide, and are quite i^jen ch'fhff 

raeans thef eicape the cold northerly winds, fo prevail in thi* 
■oyiiirir dlOTk'l^' wmter 


cjrautv.c4'u«' 
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of ^ wial^ialh: the/tpwAs. The b«m 

m<»« with Etwop^ana, toni ^eir ^ 
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patloni haye introduced itixuries, and imbibi^ lilka^ of wfaicli Jtbe vltera are endrelf 
tgn<^^t Frptn f heir llrong family attachments indeed^ as inveterate 

prej^tiee in &i!pur of ancient cuiloms, thefe tribes of Ari^:|^pej|r j^ ||e^ 
oifthnce from a 'flare of civilization. As this fingalar people' ai9bciace ^tt%^^iyjn 
tribes, their marriages are confined to their own family and fo ftrift are they In^ we 
obfervance of t (^attachment, that they will not permit a perfon who is not in fikpe 
. 'degree related toWem to inhabit the fame camp with themfelves. 

The hufband, wife, and children all fleep in the fame tent, commonly on a pallet 
of fheep-fkins, but fometimes on the bare ground. The children remain with llteir 
parents till they m^ry, when the friends of each paVty are obliged to provide them with 
a tent, a (lone hand>mill to grind their com, a bafket, a wooden bowl, and two 
earthen difhes, which conflitute the whole of thrir furniture. Befides thefe they have * 
however a marriage portion, which confifls of a certain number of camels, horfes, 
cows, flieep, and goats, with a proportionable quantity of wheat and barley : and by 
grazing and cultivating the neighbouring ground they gradually increafe their floch. 
The Arabs havwtfeldom more than one wife. Their women, who are in general the 
very oppofite to every idea of beauty, do not, like thofe who inhabit the towns, con- 
ceal their faces in the prefence of ftrangers. 

Each camp is under the dire£lion of a fhaik, to whom the reft apply for redrds 
whenever they feel themfelves aggrieved. This governor is invehed with the power of 
inflidinjf any punifhtnent which he may think ptjpper, fliort of death. He is appbiiu^ 
by the Eiriperor, and is in general the Arab who pofTelTes the greatefl property. 

As they are generally at a diflance from any mofque where they can exercife their 
religion, an empty tent is allotted tor the purpofes of worfhip, which is placed iit the 
centre of (he camp, and which aj^the lame time fervesfor the rfightly abode of ahy 
traveller who may pafs that way ; and thofe who take fhelter in i* are provided with a 
good fupper.at the expence of the whole aifociation. Within this tent all the cbildnsn 
aflemble every morning an hour before day-break, before a large wood fire, wlwh is 
made on the outfide, and learn their prayers, which are written ih Arabic (^aifadexs 
on boards, and are always hanging up m the tent. The learning to read* the few 
prayers which are on thefe boards, and to commit them to. memory, is the only edu- * 
cation to which the Arabs in general ever amain. 

The unfettled turn of thefe people has conferred upon them the apf<ellaKan of wan^ 
dering Arabs. As foon as the land which furrounds them becomes lefe prvdudiye, 
and their cattle have devoured all the pailure, they flrike their tents, and move on to 
fome more fertile fpot, till neceility again compels them to redre. f met one of thefe 
tribes uplbn their march, and bbfervea that not only thrir camels, ht<rfe^ and moles, 
but alfo riiei^ulls and cows, were laden with their.tents, im^l^^erts (ri agiiculturo, 
wives and cMraren, &c. . f 


In the empire of Morocco all landed property, except wlit is irfunediata^^Ooa- 
i^ed with towns, bdongs to the Emperor. The Arabs, thentfore, when tbOT wiA 
to change their fituadon, are obliged to procure a Ucenqp from him, or a# lew from 
j^e bafhaw of the province, allowing them to take pofl^ou of any pardcul^ fpot of 
giet^nd } and in confideration of this indulgence they pay the* Emperor a proportion of 
itS'WrodUCe. ^ 

treatment, which J experienced from thefq :.i{|f||^le was and^ofpiti^l^ 
hd (t|h8 oip9«b.inciinadon to impofe which: fo iiroiigly 

lie^ the«l^ri|aer of 'thq df t|^ as my.ient was 

fiiunbers fomatd ft, but apparently' moi« frolb.cbipiity than from any mcanida 
■■■■>■■' 4 T.» of 
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of ol^eb^g. ok ^e xontt^jr tli^'|q>p^ed excce^in^y l^firous to do evei^ ^bwg 
power,, ■■•";-.■' 

' fp1ie^ref?^.5^e of k ld% doarfe frocks 'made of wodiy '^hicb 

^jatJ^waift,^^^ is called a caroove. In addition to this the'j^'lr^r the haii^ 
timchikli piece of ftutf feveral yards in length, made' cither of ‘wool, or wetland 
Cot^n. Thfe, when they go ibroad, they ufe as a cloak,, throwing, it over t^e whole 
of tilxe^under drefs in a carelefs manner, the upper part ferving tl||fcver their liead. 
The| wear their haircut quite clofe, ufe no turban, cap, nor fto^igs, »»I feldom 
eveii;i!:Wear flippers. « • "* 

drefs of the women is nearly the fame, differing only in the fhode of putting on 
the*^e^Ovre, which is fo contrived as to form a bag on their backs, for the purpoie of 
^ i^eir children; and this they are able to do, and perform all the drudgery of 
the%mily at the fame lime. Their fiair, which is blach, is worn in different plaits, 
and is covered w ith a handkerchief tiM clofe to their head. 'J'hoy are very fond of 
gold and filver trinkets when they can obtain them, and none of thetn are without a 
itumber of bead necklaces. Their children go quite naked till the ag|t of nine or ten, 
when they are initiated in the drudgery of their parents. 

The mode of living amongfl thefe people is much the fame as that of the Moors in 
towipSj cufeofou being their principal diet. Befides this, however, they cat camels and 
foxi^fiefli, and fometiraes'even cats have fallen vi^lims to their voracity; They qfo* 
bai^yihi'ead, which is prepared w'ithout yeafl: or leaven, and bal^’n in an eailhen dilh 
in virn'e fliape of a cake. . 

. The complexion of the Arabs is a dark brown, or rather olive-colour. Their fea- 
tures; from their more aftive life, have ftrongcr expreflion and fewer marks of effemi- 
nacy than thofe of the Moors in towns. Their ey^ are black, and their teeth in 
gaa^al white and regular. ^ 

The ill efteds of ftrong family prejudices, and of that narrow and exclufivo difpofi- 
tkih which accompanies them, is flrongly marked in thefe little iocicties. Every camp 
teho1di>its neighbour with deteftation or contempt. Perpetual feuds arife between 
fhd inhalntants of each, and too commonly are productive of bloodfhed, and the moft 
. extravagant outrages. When one of thefe unfortunate contefts proceeds to open afts 
of violence, it feldom terminates till the 'Emperor has taken a fliare in the difpute.. 
Whoever is the author,' he at leafl; generally derives advantages from thefe diffenfions ; , 
for, independent of the corporal punifli mem which he inflids, be alfo impofes heavy 
lines upon the contending tribes, which proves the moft effectual mode of pacifying 
the epmbkants. 

the Emperor gains in this way, which is frequently confld^ble, he 
likewise receives annually the tenth of every article of confumption whilh^^ is the 
produce of'tbfe country J he alfo fometimes exafts an extraordinary tmpoll, anfwering 
m y^alueto about the rortieih part of every article they poffefs,, which is levied for the 
jRirobfe M fupporting his troops. Befides thefe levies, thefe tiftfortonate people are 
itable tet any other exaction which his caprice may direft him to impofe upon them, 
'^ea bl pretended or real neceflity. The firft tax (the tentk) is paid eitb^ in 
cattle, or in money. The other is always paid in com and cattle. : 

^e*'JWc^jpTafl:ifed by the Emperor for extorting money from his fubjeOis is 

He fi^iiilixrders to the balhaw or gpvernorof the jprovhssx 
to ijliri the f^ he wants limited lime. . The 

' it, and ' ibale^j^ i^ouble^ the a reward -to ibis own . 

the .iewiyat Oi 'th^':b|^nipmeiU8 'ih'ihe prdvhtc^^yl^ihe 

'■ 6 : Vexaep^ 
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example of the ba{I)aw is' not loft upon thefe officers, -who take gftlb *tD oompeftfate 
their epm trouble '(rith equal liberality from the pockets of the fubje^s j Ijp that br 
means of this chaia of defpotifni, whfch defeends from the Em^Miror to th«r lafemeir 
officer, the wretched people generally pay about four times the taxes which tlM JSaw* 
peror receives — fo little gainers are arbitrary monarc’*s by the oppreffion of the* 
public ! The cxa^jMps indeed have been fometimes fu fevere, that the Arabs JhXifW' 
pofitivcly refufed Hrfaiisfy the Emperor’s demands, and have obliged him to fend a 
party oJ[^ Ibldiers to enforce them. Whenever he is forced to this extremity, ^ 
loldiers never fail to give full fcope to their love of plunder. 

When a ftrauger fleeps in one of thefe camps, he refts in the moft perfect fafet]^; 
for if he lofes the leafl: article, or is in any refpefl injured, all the Arabs ot the camp 
become anfwcrable for it. So that a foreigner travels with much greater fecuriiy 
uniler the protedion of government in this empire, than among the ntttions of\Kurope 
which arfe more civilixed. 

I'he lakes in this part rjf the world fumifli great plenty of water-fowl and eels. 
The manner of catching the latter being itt fomc degree curious, I fliall trefpafs upon* 
the rea.der’s patience while I endeavour to give form* account of it. 

A lort (d Ikiir, about fix feet long and two broad, is formed of bundles of reeds and' 
ruflies, rudely joined tog<'iher, leaving only fiilliclent room to contain the man. The 
Ikill'-gradif^lly narrows oil' towards the head, where it terminates in a point whi<^ is 
btnr upwail'ds in a manner fiinilar to the turn of u fc.ite. It is guided and managed 
eiit'n'Iy by one long pole, and from its lightncfs is ca})ablc of very quick motion. For- 
the immediate purpofe t»f taking the (cN, a number ot ftrong canes are fixed together, 
with a barbed iron in each, and with this inflrumcnt, as foon as tli,* cels are obferved* 
in the water, the man immediately ftrikes at them with great dex rity, and generally 
with fuccefs. 

Almoll ihe..vhole employment of the iVrabs confifls in the tillage of the ground 
adjacent to their camps, and in the gracing of their cattU 'I’he ^ rounds at a diftj^ice 
from the lakes, by the burning of the fiubble in the autumn, and a flight turning upv 
of the earth with a wooden plough-fliare, produce good crops of barley and * wheat j 
and by thefe means the Arabs procure not on'y fuflicicnr foj» their confumption, but’ 
arc even enabled to bring a part for fale to the nelghbouiing markt's. - Near the 
inarfiies and lake’s tluir iKicks and herds find a very rich pafti're, which, feom the- 
number of every Ipccics which I obfervc’d, added iu no fmall detiree to the beauty o£ 
the romantic fccnc. , 

With refpect to their markets, they have fpots of ground fixed upon lur that purpofe 
within a few hours ride of their habitations, where ojicc a week all t*'** neighbouitqg 
Arabs iranljport, their cattle, poultry', fruit, and corn t»^be difi'''*i«dx)», ’^d fometimea 
meet with a good falc from the Moorilh merchants, \ ho come fr « tbe’Mwn to||ttr. 
chafe cattle and grain. ^ ‘ 

Were the Emperor to allow a free exportation of com, with moderate duties, and 
to permit the people to enjoy what they cam, exattiug only the tax allowed hto by 
the Koran, of a tenth on each artiefe, his fubjo£fs would foon become very rich, and 
his own revenue would be trebly increafed. The foil is fo ferfilo, that every grsun is 
computed 10 produce an hundred fold; but, owing tq,i|^ w^nt of a.greater j^manch*' 
fer tlA alticle, the Arabs.Tpiy h'ttle more than is ncccfiOTTpr their owm ufe. 

The only guards of tl^ Wde habitations, both ageinft t|iicves and wild beafts, are 
dogs of a v«ly large and fierce'^Tpecies. If thefe animhls petceive a ftranger approach 
the camp, they fimoufly iftue in a body agaihft him, and would probably tear to 

pieces. 
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^ >.JllM ddM qff by '^dr^o^ers. T^^gh ttie whole 
l^iep uf^jm' mel^holy barkiog 
teffyvS^l, in ke£p1l% theur maft^ ’iipon the ws^^ilnii^ f^tei^g 
, wheh united to the lowi%df the herds '^a iieigUng the 
hioifee whidh occupy the vacant fpsiceaof the camp, certainly tends to depths the 
and impede that veft which the fatigue attending tho£||iouinkw^;mtur41y 
suqunes. .^ ■ i ^ 

IjC^ the 5th of Odober, between five and fix in the morning, we fuitted the haU^atiohs 
of tjl^ hofpitable Arabs, and trayelled on to Mamora, where we arrived al^ut fix 
thh'fitnm owning. The greater part of this day’s journey afforded us a continuatioh of 
aeariy'^ fame appearances with that of the preceding day. 

: An wc approach^ the town, we obferved on each fide of the lakes feveral fan£tuane$ 
dFlioori faints. Thefe (anftuaries are ftone buildings of about ten yar^ fquare, 
whitened over, with a cupola at the top, containing in them the body of the mnt. 

■U A veneration for perfons of eminent fan£tity has pervaded all nations and ail religions 
of the world. The Mahometan religion appears as little favourable to this fpecies of 
fuperftition as moff with which we are acquainted, as it fo tenacioufly infifts on the 
uofty of God, and fo llri&ly inhibits all creatures whatever from participating in the 
honours which are due only to the Deity. Some degree of idolatry, .however, will 
in every rude nation. When, thei*efore, a Mahometan faint dies, Kkis burild 
utmoff folemnity, and a chapel is erected over his grave, which ^ce after* 
Partis becomes more facred than even the mofques themfelves. 

if the mod atrocious criminal takes refuge in one of thefe chapels, or fanduaries, his 
perfen is fecure. The Emperor himfelf, who rarely fcruples to employ any means 
whatever that may ferve to accomplifh his purpife, feldom violates the privilege of 
thefe places. When a Moor is oppreffed by any mental or bodily affli£i:ion, he applies 
to the neared fanduary, and afterwards returns home with his mind calm and com* 

. .foit||^» expe£Hng to derive fome confiderable ■ benefit from the prayers which he has 
there : and in all defperate cafes the fan^uary is the lad refort. 

Saints in Barbary are of two kinds. The firft are thofe who by frequent ablutions, 
pneyetSf and other a£ts of devotion, heve acquired an extraordinary reputation for 
pie^. Too many of thefe are artful hypocrites, who under the malk of religion 
the mod flagrant immoralities. There are, however, indances of fome among 
thriKy whofe pradliices accord in general with their profeflion, and who make it their' 
fatifineis to attend upon the fick, and aififl; the neceflitous and unhappy. From fuch 
aft llMde ithe fevere fpirit of philofophy itfelf will fcarcely withhold refp^ and ve* 
nenetka.';.. ' ■ .|y. ' ^ . 

madmer form the fecond clafs of faints. In every dat^ of society, in* 
deed, an opiifion has been prevalent, that perfons afflidled with thefe mental cornplain^ 
iwerewder the influence of fuperior powers. The oracles ancLprophets of the heath^, 
, Wodid derived their celebrity fl»m thiscircumdan.ee; and evoOmong the lower dalles 
own country we frequently have to encounter a fimibr prejudice. In con- 
therefore, with thefe notions, fo natural to uncultivated man, the J^oors 
jlemidiappy perfons as bdng under the fpedal proteOaon of Heaydnif 
Superditipi.^ here; as perhaps m fome other indanceii 
^ fidlAaiivtent to and charity. In confeiilttCAce of this pi^odt^ 


racie. of mortals .findjfitwA% md 
^ fuis fed ^ doathed 
loaded mtb- pedeots. A Moor 1^ w^ mudi &lbty ^ 

wfolt 
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mfvU to Hie Smp^r hi(nlel4a£al^pt by lay fei^y to r^:in^^e|N^ kt^alari- 

■ties of t^^-i»pii| 64 -prQphets. ■ . r - ' ' 

It ; flot^JiAu^yer be difiembled, that opjfiioiis which hat^ 
realon tUnH .pHi^ 0 ]£hy are feldotn fdund to operate uniformly far the 
fociety. .;,. Independent of the wide fcope which thefe fip^t-rflitious notion# afraid? 
hypocrify, pun[ibeHe& are the evils with which they are attended, fince whatever^j|]ipN^' 
chief thefe' fuppof^pFminifters of heaven may perpetrate, their perfons are al^W'. 
facred. It is not Iona fince there was a faint at Morocco, whofe confliant amufemilbt 
was to^ound and kilf whatever perfons unfortunately fell in his way ; yet, in fpite^of 
the many fatal cnnfequenccs from* his infuiity, he wa& ftill fufiered to go at lai^ 
Such was the malignity of his difpoiition, that while he was in the very a^ of prayer 
he would watch for an opportunity to throw his rofary round the neck of forae pcrfon 
within his reach, with an intent to ftrangle him. While I relided at Morocco, I 
fenfibly e||p>erienccd the inconvenience of coming within the vicinity of thefe Ikhus, 
as they feemed to take a particular pleafure in infulting and annoying Chriftians. • 
Befides thefe, I may mention under the head of faints or prophets, the marabouti^ 
a dafs of impoftors who pretend to (kill in magic, and are highly efteemed by the 
natives. They lead an indolent life, are the venders of fpells and charms, and live' 
by the credulity of the populace. 

There ^alfo among thefe people a fet of itinerant mountaineers, who pretei^ 
be the fallpirites of ths prophet Mahomet, and that no kind of venomous cr^m^' 
can hurt them. But the moH lingular of this clafs are the Adi naAr, or fnake*eaters^. 
who exhibit in public upon market-days, and entertain the crowd by eating live Aiakes, 
and performing juggling deceptions. I was once prefent at thio^/lrange fpecies of 
amufement, and faw a man, in theyifourfe of two hours, eat a livir/ ierpent of four' 
feet in length. He danced to the found of wild mufic, vocal and initrutnental, witk# 
variety of odd J (lures and contortions, feveral times round the circle formed by the- 
ipedlators. He then began his attack .upon the tail, afi ?r he liad recited a St^prt 
prayer, in which he was joined by the multitude. This ceremony was repeated ^ 
intervals, till he had entirely devoured the fnake. * 

Thus far by way of digreflion ; I now return, to the courfe vf my narrative. -—Early’ 
in the evening of. the 5 th wc arrived at Mamora, which is diAant abca t Asrty-four 
miles from Larachc. It is Atuated upon a hill near the mouth of the river SaLoa, the ■ 
waters of which gradually widening in their courfe, fall into the Atlantic «at this placiert 
and form a harbour for fmall veffels. , 

Mamora, like the generality of the Moorifh towns through which I patfed^ :^^caiQtaiap: 
Kttle worthjlli;:^ obfervation. While it was in the poifeinou of the Ppff'tgtiezedt was, 
encompalTelf^y a double wall, , which Aill remnfns; it* had alfojQthh < 
which are deftroyed. At prefent it pofleffes only a fma!I fort on # tea^dc. . 

Xhe fertile paftures, the extenAve waters and plantations which we paflediHIrfi^ 
^y hither, have already^een remarked. The vicinity pf Mamora is equ^lyfenchsuiit- 
ing. What a delightful refidence would it be, if the country had not the mlsfottune' 
to grown under an arbitrary and oppreffive government. * 

lo the morning, between eight and nine, we mounted our mdks, leavjnj&Mamorafc' 
and direfiing our courfe to Sallee, where we arrived bejtw^ oae aai tsm 
after having travelled over S;§»ace of about Afteen rail^J -^he road between l^Eiunor# 
and Sallee, is in excellent (g|^and tolerably plea^t* 5lt l|pBifeal(mgayadejt^^ 
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/■■;';:'|l^fehin a of^feef-f^e arriv(^t^-||li<j*edu^ whl&h, 

to.hayeiwen'^^^^^ by fhe.MoMS 

* ^^y i<[3 of jtoygl^ltyv-^lt b6ai^ ^tnbre'.ti?'; refeml>l{m<:i^':c^'.';a piece' arj^yi^bre. 

.''ii&^al^ are^remarkabie t1)ick . and higl^ eietena in a 

'|h(^avc tbree.ftupen^us archways opening to the road, thrbugn<dii^^ ,^Heh 
^i!|ffi.paded on our way to Saliec. Although ijme has laid ps de&^ivc £)mc 

o||, this ancient piecp of architedure, yet it dill ferves thiyprpofe Tupping 

town of Sallee with excellent water. 
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MI. — Defcription of Sallee. — Piracies. -7- Curious Letter of Muky Zidan 
’'Kin% Charles /. — Brutal Condu 6 t of a Muleteer. — Handfomc Behaviour of the 
iPireneb Conful. — Defcription ofitabat. •^Journey from Rabat to Mogodore. — Violent 
of Fadala. —Dar Beyda. — Azamore. — - Melancholy Ane^te of an 

'/w State of 


Safi, — Genet 


Bhglijh Surgeon, — r Mazagan. — Dyn Medina Rabeea. 
the Country, — Defcription of Mogodore. 


THE name of Sallee is famous in hiflory, and. has decorated many a well-told rale. 



' lltdifoitnidable veifels depopulated the ocean, and even dar^d fometinil||to extend 
^e*f devaftations to the Chriftian coalls. As plunder was their foie aii^ in the 
V aicquilition of it nothing impeded their career. Human life was of no value in their 
eftimation, or if it was fometimes fpared, it was not through any fentiment of juftlce 
. orcompaffion, but only that it might be protrad^ in the mod wretched of fiiuaiions, 
ta| the hopelefs Have to the luxury and capric^f a fellow-mortal. The town of 
r^llee in its prefent Hate, though large, prefents nothing worthy the obfervation of the 
vfrayeller, except a' battery of twenty-four pieces of cannon^ fronting !he fea, and a 
%'lred<ijnbt at the entrance of the river, which is about a quarter of a mile broad, ^nd 
; peneti^t^ feveral miles into the interior country. 

>On the fide 'oppofite to Sallee is fituated the town of Rabat, which formerly 
.partook equally with Sallee in its piratical depredations, and was generally confounded 
with it. While Sallee and Rabat were thus formidable, they were what might be 
t termed independent Hates, paying only a ve^ fmall tribute to the Emperor, an<i 
:^reiy acknowledging him for their Sovereign. This Hate of independence un* 
ij^htedly gave uncommon vigour to their piratical exertions. Few will take' much 
' ps^, dr encounter great rilks for the acquifition of wealth, without thqgfertainty of 
< unmolefiicd. Sidi Mahomet, however, when prince, fubdue^Pnefe town^ 

tuad anhei^ fhemi to the empire. This was a mortal blow to their piracies ; for when 
v^iChofe derperate mammn felt the uncertainty of polfefiing any length of time theur 
’y^^res, they no longer became folicitous to acquire them ; and at length, wbtsii the 
' became Emperor, he put a total Hop 

depredations, by declaring himfelf at peace with all Europe. Since that 
‘ the entrance of the river has been fo gradually filling up with fand Waited 
that was it pofiible for thefe people to recover their 
“"''Htaie them.^ip carrying on their piracies Jo theirvformer’ipxt^ ' 
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it •ppeari thin S#lke was, ib'&t wwlf as ^^Tifar id^^^tmineat for 

■ '.’^^pentieDcey 



lbmprxeue’s tod^ /%Arp&occo. . 

' !|Uv]iig4 Mer of reoommen^SLtkm^o Mr. Dd i^ochw, . tlxe Fn^ 

1 1 B 9 S fern^Pver the m#t(> SP>ait, ivh<#e ho i^des, and yery polity* 

:^ep*l,onv my baggage a vei^^sairc^ 

4^j^.'my ^tei^i%ter, eonceming the meti^ of packing it' on^^{|au1iw^a|j^m 
jbr.tb^pprppfe of tarrying it to 'the confal*s houfe. Hoth j^rtieaf ppearl^y^y^ry 
in their caufe, that neither of them paid arty al;:entiQn to my iitei4mie|^ ; 
atplt wm at len ^ carried to fuch excefs, that the muleteer ftruck ^my inteqfil^r. 
tJ^n fedng thi^[ could no longer remain a filent fpeftator, and 1 have reaf^ito 


tndepenSencf • and that it became an objefi of conqueft to the monarch of that time. He exprefTes himfeliF 
in thefe words. — 

•« Spllec is a city in the province of Fez, and derives its ‘name from the river Sala^ oil which tc is 
fittiatcd, near its influx into the Atlantic Ocean. It wasja place of gc^d cotnmeroi'y till addifiking itfelf 
entirelv^#pirucy» and revolting from its allegiance to its fovereign Miiley Zidan* that princcp tn the 
year ifl|R difpatched an embafly to King Chavles I. of England^ requefting him to fend a iqnadron of 
men of war to lie before the tov/n, while he attacked it by land.. This requeil being confented tOf the 
. city was foou reduced, the foriiticatioris dcmoliflied, and the leaders orthc rebellion put to death. dPhe 
year following the Emperor fciit another ambairador to England, with a prefent of Barbary horfoii and 
three hundred Cliriflian (laves, accompanied with the followii.g letter. I infert it as a fpecimen of the 
loftinefs of the Mourifli llyle, and bccaufe it leads me to think, that Mulcy Zidan was a more enlightened 
prince than mod of his predecciTorH. Neillicr the addrefs, iignature, nor reception it fnCit with 
t. ^rur cqiict, is cxprcflld in the inanufcripr. It appears to be a modern tranflation, and u^ns 
follows. • ^ ^ . W' •<;’ ' 

TKc King of Morocco*s Lcitcr to Kiiijf Charles the Firfl of England, 1649. Muley Ztd^. ' 
When theft* our letters (hall be fo happy as to come to Your Majc[ly*8 fight, I wifii thefpirit of the 
Tightcons God may fo direft your mind, that you may joyfully embrace the mcirage 1 fend. The regal > 
p(iWtT allotted to us, makes us common fervanis to our Creator, then of thole people whom we govern 5 
fo obftrviiig the duties we owe to God, wp deliver bleffings to the world in provMiirg for the public good 
of our eflates; we magnify the honour df God, like the celeflial bodies, which, hough they have 
veneration, yet ferve only to the btiiefit of the world. It is the excellency of our office to be inUruoMlb, 
whereby happing i is delivered unto thenatioiif. Pardon me, Sir! This is not |o inllruft, forjl know* I 
fpeaktoonc of a mote clear and quick fight than myfelf; but I fpebi: this, ber^iufe God hath pl^ed to 
grant me a happy viAory over fome part oF thofe rebellious pirstes, that fo long have moleftied the 

J eaceable trade of Europe ; and hath preftnted further occafion to root out the generation of tRofe, wltci 
ave been fo pernicious to the good of our nations : 1 mei.n, fincc it hath pleafed God to be fis aufpt^ioot 
in our beginnings, in the conqueft of Sallee, that we m^ht join and proc^^d in hope of like fuccefs in the * 
war of Tunisi Algiers, and other places ; dens and receptacles for the inhuman viHe«ueBj>f thofe who 
abhor rule and government. Herein while we interrupt the corruption of malignant fpirita 01 the worldf 
we ihall glorify the great God, and perform a duty that will (hinc as glorious as the fun and niodr WlliiJl 
all the earth may fee and reverences a work that (hall afeend as fweet as the perfume o&the moft prccicuHi ‘ 
odours, in the noflriis of the Lord : a work whofe memory (hall be reverenct I fo long ti there ihilF 
any remaining among men : a work grateful and happy to men who love and IhonoUr \e pietv aod 
of noble mt^. Tlus adion I here w^illingly preient to you, whofe piety and virtue^ equal the grttU^efa ' 
of your p^ttr ; that we, who arc vicegerents to the great and mighty God, htr. * in hand twamph jo 
the glory wkich the a£Uon prefents unto us. — Now, becaufc th't? illanda which you t i^rht.have^be^ 
ever famous for the unconquered ftrcngih of their (hipping, 1 h' vc fent thirjiih'* truflyter^ht an^ 

Csdor, to know whether, in your princely wifdom, you (hall think fit to aiiia; with fuch Forccf>^ 
sa ihall be anfwerable to thole 1 provide by land ; which if you pleafe to grant, 1 doubt qot but the 
Lord of Hoilts will prote& and affift thofe that fight in fo glorious a. caufe. Nor ought ycjp to. |h{i& fhia 
ftfange, that I, who fo much reverenced the peace and accord of nations, (hould exhort to 
grtat prophet, Chrift Jcfiis, was the lion of the tribe of Judah, as well as the Lqrd and giver of Pep^ p 
wbiefa may fignify unto you, that he who is a lover and maintainer of peace,* muft alwayiappear 
terror trfnia fword, and, wading through feas of blood, muft amve at tranquillity, made^iU^a 

your iai;ber,^f i^rious memorjr, fo happily renowned among nations. It was tb# nobld fanm bf yqi^* 
prinisdy virtues, which* refounds w the utmoft corners of the cartA^:^ petfuaded tee to invite 
jtaiii&e of that bleffing, whercfi|.|.boall myfelf moft bappy% I wi& heap the rHiIies of bfs 
on you, iocij|^e your bappiaiEi iidifa your days, and hereafter jropr moiteSl 

na-ages/' W: vv' - 
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alihoft ^ tli» b^«4s 

^ ^Vjm m ib brtw#!«ai^» ^1 cofil^virfa dUSti^^^d&am m^f finm utmie. 

' ' lubh a '^roce^Sa^. 1' jtj^pi|||^ 

^ miiletder. By nMuis df Mig leldier 

<^^ ‘a^6ut hl^ my iiegro'dbpiity {nrt To well ofi ^ 

dS^^eitt. th^ he was fboii glad to fall on lus knees, and int||i| a paapu 

and the Interpreter. I was more ddirous of pumfini^Wtk infcilt har i^ 
eliabnildli^ my authcMity and confequence with the fol&s, than an 
o|,rev^gmg the caufe of the Jew, for I could not find out which of ll^ diT- 
pi^ap^^l^ln the wrong ; but as my attendants had on two or three former occafidns 
jdjairpi jif wpofitibtt to be troublefome, and as fo glaring an indimity was ofered to 
looked u{^ me for piroteSion, I was determined to avail myfelf of 
|m^|iditunity of cohvin^g them that it was thdr duty to pay me every ata|[^n. 
^ Rocher, who refides in an ezcdlent houfe built at the expenJIm his 


De Rocher, who refides in an excdlent houfe built at the expendiPof his 
ccigt, and who is the only European in the place, has happily blended original 
hofphaUty with that eafy pofitehefs which cbaraderizes his own nation. He ' 
ga^ me fo jnreffing an mvitation to fpend another day with him, that though anxious 
fol^e an end of my journey, I could not refill his urgent folicitations. . , 
fllp^^pwn of Rabat, whole walls enclofe a large fpace of ground, tsd^eiided o^ 
^^‘!^fide4)y three forts tolerably well finilhed, which were ere&ed fomelkle ti&ie 
2 j|id 1^ an Engliih renegade, and Tumilhed with guns from Gibraltar. ilii^Q^es in 
are good, and many of the inhaMtants arc wealthy. The Jews, who ate very, 
mni^us in this place, are generally in better dreumftsmees than tbofe of Larache or 
^adper, and their women^ are by far more beaufiful than at any other town which 1 
BjHp this empire! I was mtroduced to one famiij^ parricular, where, out of eight 
iPrs, Nature had been fo lavilh to them all, that I fdt myfelf at a lois to determine 
was the handlbrneft. A combination of regular features, cleamefs of com- 
and expreffive black eyes, gave them k diltmguilhed pre'eminence over their 
riadon in eeneral ; and thdr p^fons, though not improved by the advantage whkh 
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which is ydy extenfive, contains a ftri>ng huuding, formerly u&d by 
i^e late Emperor as his prindpal treafiny, and a noble terrace, which commands an 
eMSKfive {wclj^d; of the town of Sallee, the ocean, and all the ndghbouriag country. 

the ruins of another callle, which is laid to have been built by Jacobi 
one of thdr former emperors, and of which at prefent y&y little remains'^ 
bm h&^w^x. ceotainine wttbin them fome very ftrong macazines' for isowdar and 


^j^wer, cobtrafted Widi the other buildings, a very accurate idea may be fdimie^ 
lip:^gri|^ly t^ Moors have d^enerated from thdr former fplendour and. taftk fdt 



yeitlng the conful introdaced me to Sidi Mohamet Eiiendi, the,£m|mi^^ 
who at Raba^ on hai way to Tangior. I found him a wwdx^ 
^.lemved'me. very graebplly. ' After Ipme converfidon op thejm^^ 
R^lie defiled I waiM^ his wilfe, and acouaint bhii,;.whea»er‘lMf' wd 'jN 


^ his iMilfe* md acipiaint hhh^wjiedi^i^’ 
Im -diat .Myras ''peifodfojM^':'''he 
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' V'l-a^gM' -my :4e% at.'lt^ to 

; anai^ i bat ai^rs in iuclii a ffl«t w# 

mor&g. t&. ite Rocher, «' i.d,ii& 4, 

■Iread 3 ^^!^enced, ordered a <iuantity of bread, whlcli at this place is^eipM 
good, to^ paclffl^p for my ufe, as well as a proportionable ihare of cold meat 
to snudi wme aa^ could conveniently carry with us. The feafonable bmply i 
^tlgpdays, and||;ave me time to recover in fome degree my former relij foyi 

mugh I muft acknowledge.that the attention and comforts which I ekpenemsa 
du^ my Ihort'ttay at Rabat proved a great reUef. after the inconvenience I m 
undergone m travellmg thith^, yet on the whole, I perfa^s fuffered morfftom the 
idea oyavmg fimilar inconveniences to thofel had alteadyttperiencea 1101 to 
ter, wi»ut a proljsea of a fimilar alleviation, than if I had continued tlie whole' 
journey m an uninterrupted ftate. The confideration that I was to pafe day dfter day 
through a country where there is little to amufe the eye ; that I had no coatK^^ 
with whom I could converfe, or to whom I could commum'cate my fenrimentsT^S 
that I was to travel the whole day at the tedious pace of three miles an hour, aiK' 
a feafon ^ the year when the coldnefe of the mornings and evenings was a v^ JlL 


y / ^ 

Jejeflion of fpirits at the idea of leaving . 

In confequence of the indolence of my attondants, my baggage was not completel^^ 

S acked up on the dghth till between ten and eleven in the mornmir. when I left ibi^ 
OfpitaWe roof of Mr. De Rocher^d proceeded on my journey Beydai “ 

next town which offered itfelf on my way to Mogodorew ^ ' 


• The Abbe Poiret»« remarks on trailing Barbary arc fo appoSte tad io juft, that I trail t tm 
be ewulW for introducing a quotation from that author. —In one of his Jettere he ftys, " I hSrh 
known fo well how to appreciate the advantages of living in a poliflted nation, as fiW I have 

a b^rwt people. Nevw has the convenience of our highways druck me fo much 'as 
en obllirfsd to travel thrauirh thick wcndw an<l ijk * ' 


n&M: 

whffl Iv' 


among a batbanwt people. Never has the convenience of our highways 

Iwwbwn obUged to travel through thick woods and derfp marfhes. How'much wooMra"J>OTg?^ttI« 
e^ht days, in the manner I have travdled for fome timil pad, change the ideas, of th jfe Blibate Ein. 
roprans, who are conUnuaUy complaining of bad inns, and of the fttigues they endoro is tH*.iMouiii«F 
• |n thn country there are neither inns, poll^sfaaifes. nor obliging and attentive landloids. Ona^miiftmst 
.-^peft to find here broad highways, beaten and lhady paths, wr places for lenofing and teft^nir r ’ 

' ulff too haoov. if. at the end of a fatiomintf lAlirn^V. Atttfs S« 9 n msaa**- j* Lll '' ' 


M.wsa- a#viai.^.4a ssiiu iiHiuj ptokfiv) VT MUF TCDViing ntia pommnsf i 

wti too happy, if, at the end of a fatiguing journey, one caa meet with 4i fmSl huU or a wiel 
ipamch 1 But ihis is feldom to be expeded.'* i ^ - v:vv- 




thrOUjU^h, fcvj • waaavaa jw» aaawai, WMtik iMWUV^, ur UJT m OUUna WniCII.yOU dT WittlOt 

Sonetmics fcortbed by the fun, or drenched by the rain, and at others dybig wbli tkiHh 'wit 
«ble to find the fmallcft fpring to quench it 1 If you calrry no proi^ifions wi& yob, it wfil 
for you to take any refreihment before night. This is the only time at which the Moors^akeTS^ar 
orcanofferanv-food toa*^ But wheu^night arrives, that pciiodof r^fcfqrthc 
iii.Ebi^pei it IS not ' io for the Afnean traveBcr. .He muft then choofe out ft drt iitoiitmi. and 

to etca his tent ; he mjA unfaddle^hisborfes, unload his mules, cdt wbod/ and^ybb 

himfelf agaiiift &«>^ibUs wia^ aid a-dhbirt. 

faGeft ib encaosb not far ffoni Ihe fenta bf the Jiiatha;; when nAe^MM a. rrn 
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ISi^xaH the !ftcoaf«iuencea<w^^ 4^»pti9i^nced» I bad feafbti ttr 

tnyfelf v^;fol^^te:in;.hay^/t|c}f hire foi* this was|he jfi^on 

|iie b£|vy ia^vj|tally t a of half an oontmti^ 

than the rain of tf whplp day in Kofftend. Dry «e(^ber bad aeconw 
^iedita the Whole of the road fnxh Tangier to Ual»ti and the hieiat from the honrff 
*’ of 'deven to thrw was ^olene*; but, as I have juft before obfcrvcd, previous to and 
sdf^r thofe hours the air was uncommonly cool. As an alleviatiu^o the great heat, 
W^^und the water-melons and pomegranates between Rabat and fflmgodoreof a tnoil 
d^^^us flavour, and of particular uie in allaying tlic cxceilirc tilirft, and re|jgovihg 
fthe mtigue we experienced from thefjoumcy. Thofe fruits grow common ra the 
bptm'^tf|ijind, and we only paid two blanquils, or three pence Engliih € piece, for 
^tei^-in^ns, which were fufficiently large to fervc half a dozen people. 1 could nos 
iielp obfefving how present nature has been, in granting in i'uch plenty, fruits fo 
calculated for the na*es> of warm climates. Indeed many of the pooc^in this 
-vf^untfy have fcarcely any other proviiions than fruit and bread. 

V At the time of our departure the appearance in the aimofphere promifed us a con- 
tinuance of the fame fine weather we had hitherto experienced j and it continued fo 
tdi,' we had palled three fmall ftreams, which the Moors named the Hitcumb, Sherrat^, 
and Bornica. Thefe, after the heavy rrins have fallen, fwell out into deep and 
nd rivers, and are frequently rendered totally impaffable, except in boats or qji 
About five in the evening, however, very heavy and black cloiid^egaif tO' 
>le, and very fhortly after followed a 'molt feverc ftofm. It was a dreadful 
union of wind, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning. From darknefs approaiching faft 
upon us, we became very anxious to find out a place of fafety where we might pitch 
our ieot, and for that purpofe fpurred our beads ; but no excitement from the fpur or 
could induce them to face the ftorm, and we^ere obliged to wait a full hour in 
4|pite of inaflivity, till its violence was over. We then pufhed on till we arrived 
couple of Arab tents, pitched in an open country : bad as this fituation was,, 
we however rqoiced in being able to fix our tent for the night, even in this unibciabie 

On the pth of October, it having rained the whole night, we were detained till 
between ten and eleven hx the morning in drying the tent, which, from its being quite 
wet, was becofne too heavy for the nfiiles to carry with the other baggage ; we their 
purfued our journey, and at twelve arrived at the ruins of Menfooria. There was-- 
iermerly a caftle on this fpot, which from the extent of its walls, and a fquare tovrei^ 
Umilch form the whole>.of the ruins, appears to have been a very large building. My . 
fol#a^ informed me, that it had been the refidence of a prince who was in.oppofitidn 
tp'lids Sovereign, and who was obliged to defert it. The building was di^byed by 
^ then rei^nin^ Enrperor, and the intermediate ground is now inhabited by a few 
n^roes, UvW in fmall huts, who were banifhed tliither for having on fome occafion 
Scarred the mfpleafure of the Emperor. In an arbitral^ country, where the po;P 
itdlloh of the throne depends more on the will of the foldiers than on the rights df 
ltuasi^Qn> the defpot cpnfiders that caftles may prove rather places of fecurity for 
^^ip:^nent& than of any great utility to hiinfelr ; be therefore either fu%rs them^ to 
or deurqys them entirely, according to the diftafes of his caprice. Indeed 
iluoiigh which empire adbrds ftriking iparks of the truth of 

ll^Q^ w« came up to FadalS^ #iviiMr fordedm oui.way 

w|uit Ite ruina fot^^wiU 1;^ a.htfl^mpnument pfiNi Maho* 

■ ■ ■ ' k ■■ ; ■■ ■ .-met*! 
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met’li caprke. It confti^^of the lhell ofa tb^tbeg^n by him pkia of 

Itis rd|^> ib^t tMver finifbed. It is enclofed wkil^:a;!fqbib% waili’^ii^al.fun^ 
a mdiiipe (the bitly building that was corapIetbd);;lbr the <i|lb of Who» 

likethoibcx lilesy^ria, live in liuts in the intermediate graund. bl 

Fadahi we obfervea a fmall but apparently neat palace, which thy attendants 
me tvas built by the late Emperor for his occafional vie, when bufinefs led liiiii |b 
travel that' way. 

■The remainder w our journey to Dar Beyda, where weamVed about fix in the enri^. 
ing, a^rded nothing remarkable, excepting that we faffed over a double bridge, wb^h 
is the only piece of architedlure of the kind that I fay in the country. It is the work: 
of Sidi Mahomet, and is built of {lone. The country between Rabat and Dar Beyda^ 
a difiance of about 44 miles, is one continuation of barrennefs and rock. 

Dar Beyda is a fmall fea-port of very little importance ; itspoffeffes, however, a bay, 
which a^its veffels of pretty confiderable burthen to anchorin it with tolerable i^ety, 
except \TOen the wind blows hard at north-weft, and then they are liable to be drivGSQi: 
on ftiore. Upon my arrival, I was immediately introduced to the governor, who wMi: 
then in the audience-chamber, attending to the complaints of the inhabitants. 
offering me his fervices, and begging my acceptance of a few fowls, he foon left us ^tn 
the polTelfion of the room, where w'e flept that night. 

On the loth of Odlobor we departed for Azamorc, about fifty-fix miles dlftaa^ 
bettSeen ^en and eight in the moiming ; and after a journey of two days came up 
the Morbeya, at the mouth and foutherh fide of which is fituated Azaraore. ' Thfe 
river is fo wide and deep here, that it is neceffary to be ferried over, and a large boat is< 
continually employed for that purpofe. 

We had no fooner got ail our baggage, our mules, and ourfelvo'^ into the boat, ahd^^ 
were ready to row oif, than a mod wient difpute arofe between my ITegro foldiers 
the ferry-men. As it was no new circuniftance to me to be a witnefs to thefe alterelf 
tions, I remained very quietly in the boat till I obferved that one of the ferry-men was 
putting every thing on Ihore again, whtlft another was collaring one of the foldiers*^ 
In fad, matters were proceeding to fuch extremities, that I thought it was full time .to< 
interfere. 

Upon enquiry, I was informed that the proprietor of the ferry farmed the river front 
the hanperor, and that in confequence of it he was allowed all the perquifites ^0/ the : 
ferry ; that my foldiers infifted that as I was-in the Emperor’s fervice, it was the duty, 
‘of the people to ferry me, my baggage, &c. over the river, -viLhont receiving anj^» 
f^ard for rheir trouble. Which of the two were in the right 1 ‘coulif ot pretend 
determine ; but 1 was very glad to end the difpute, by paying the ufual demand- , 
ifew curfejj^ both fules, the baggage and mules were, replaced, hi jth hoati^ and 
were ferried bver to Azamorc. ‘ * » ' ’ * 

* In. a country where arts and fciences are totally neglefted,. and ./here ihe hand 
defpotifm has defiroyed public ipirit, and depreffed all private exertion, it is obvi^UiL . 
that, confiderable tra£fs muft occur which are produtlive of nothing ddervihg pf 
notice. This was precifely the cafe in ray journey from Dar Beyda to Azamore,: 
which; pcelen^ed to our view one continued chain of rocks and bamxitteii^ unpl^-..' 
fant nnd fatiguing roads, without wy one objed to vary the fc|m^ or to interop* 
Cttriofity; . ^ 

Azainore is a fea-poit town^ on the Atlantic Oceai^: at th 

Mqibeya; ^ though a {dace^ is nekbe^r 
has any thinfremarkableM its niftpiy^pr fituation. 'V' ' ' 
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* JR Qomp&oce witl) the particittfair*kttqaiift one of ntf Wien, whoCe fteir rdeticm 

iteW at Azafnon. 1 coadaoed hen die remaiada’ of uk day, and was ladged in a 
loom af a Moemn hooTe, which wan fediided from the &mily. Sqam fdaor my anival 
I was viiiied hy a Jew in an European dv^s, who had formerly with one of the 
£i|gl^ confuls, and who fpoke the Engliih language with tcderablt^ fluency* He took 
me to his houfe, and there rixeived me with great hofpitality, infifting on my didhg 
with him, and making ufe of his houfe as my own. After dinneyhe ihewed me the 
Afferent parts of the town ; and in the courfe of our conrerlation requefted me to be 
^jpan^ulariy cautious how I conduffed myfelf with the prmce whom 1 was going to 
attemi; obferving, that the Moors ’were extremely fickle, andaheir condud goven^ 
merely by the caprice of the moment. To oiforce this caution he related to me a 
4 ^ory, frodi which I learned that an European fur^eon had, at feme former period, 
,ait^ed a prince of Morocco, who, negleding his advice when under his care, had 
jincreafed his malady ; that this circumftance fo alarmed the prince that he fent for the 
snd upon his appearance produced a piftol. The unfortunate man,'alarmed 
and diftrefled by fuch unworthy treatment, haiHly withdrew, and in a fliort time put 
an end to his exiftence. 

On the 13th of Odober, having taken leave of my Jewifh acquaintance, and my 
foSdiers of thdr friends, we fet off at eight in the morning for the town of Saffi, where 
we arrived on the evening of the 1 5th, after a journey of about fifty-feven miles. The 
O^^try we paffed tlirou^ was rocky and barren, producing fcwcely a txe^ior indeed 
4ny verdure whatever. 

Soon after leaving Azamore, the town of Mazagan prefented itfelf to our view to 
the right. This place was taken a few years fince % Sidi Mahomet from the Portu* 
gueze ; a conquen of which His Mooriui Majefty made a very pompous boaft, though 
jflis well^now that the Portugueze, from the gl’eat inconvenience and expence of 
iceeping up the garnfon, without deriving any material advantage from it, had.come to 
urefetudonto evacuate it before the Emperor's attack, and for thtt purpofe had 
odually began to embark thdr ^ds and property. As, however, the Emperor was 
i^termitied to exhibit fome fpecimen of his military proweHs and addrefe, this dreum- 
Jbnee did not -deter hin^ from commencing a regular fiege. A magaaane for militaiy 
ffores (which may be feen fix>m the rwd) was raifed with the utmoft expedition, and 
the attack was carried on with all the vigour and ability which His flloorifli Majefty was 
.ctq»ble of exerdng. The Portugueze defehded the town no longer than was neceffary ^ 
to allow time to carry away their effe^ and valuables ; it was then furrendered, or * 
more iiTQperly, abandoned, to the Moors. 

On die daybf our arrived at Safii we pafled by the ruins of a town, whkh was mice 
large and cpnfidei^bie. It was bnilt by a former Emperor, named Muley Ocom 
Monfor, and^'is now called by the name of Dyn Medina Rabaea. Its only remams at 
nrefent are remarkably thick and extenfive walls, which inclofe gardens and hots, 
Inhabited by dHbanded Negro foldiers. 

Saffi is a,iea-poft town, fituated at the hpttom of a fteep and high mountain. It is a 
Snail place, and is only remarkable for a neat palace, which is the occafional refidence 
4]f the Emperor's fons, and a fmall fort at a little diftance to the m>ith of the town. Its 
^<richitty & a mlxtute of mountiuns and woods, which gives it a wild and truly rotmnmc 
jn|iRUnsaice. Saffi carried on a confiderable commerce with Eurc^, before Sidi 
Imet drilled the European merchants to refide at Mogodore. It afibrds a flifir 
ie$t Ihisjl^g, except when the wind blows hard at weft^ pd then they an/ubje^ to be 

alrirmonihore. -f ^ ^ • 
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Dat^ my refidence in liiji town I took tip iQ 7 <qiairtera at a'Jawift tbonfe, andl«waa 
vili^dby t«N> Moors who had been m London, and couM a Kjtf tto Bogtih 
lan^tttge. Aiiicn| other marks of .attention, they contrive4 to paomiie«,^tm^«ai to 
me, a chair and a inall table, articles which 1 had not feen iit^e I left 
at the French confuFs houfe, aathe Moors never make uf of either. ^ 

At <jght in the morning of the i5th we fet off for Mbgodore, a journey of aotbft 
£x;iy mues, which we peirormed in two days. 

Soon after leaving Sadi we paffed over a very high and dangerous mountain. Tin 
rocky, fteep, and rugged path, which was only b.'oad enough to albw one mub to 
pafsata time, and the perpendicular precipice whLh hung over the fea,*ftUeA our 
Runds with a fenfe of terror and awe, which no pen can defcribc. Our mules, ho^^. 
ever, accuftomed to this mode of travelling, carried us with the moft perfeS; lafety 
over parts where, with European horfes, we fliould probably have, been dai^d to 
pieces. . ^ ^ 

From this mountain we in a Ihort time entered a foreft of dwarf oaks, which is 
about fix miles in length, and the fouthem extremity of which reaches to the rivet 
Tanfif. This is a very broad river, which after the heavy mins have fallen, or when 
fwclled by the tide, is always paffed up m rafts. Thofe*' difficulties not prefendng 
themfelves to us now, we forded the river with great eafe, and on approaching Im 
fonthera fijde, obferved in the midft of a thick foreft a large fquare cattle, which mjr 
foldters fnmrmed me was built by MuleylihmacI, who is immortalized by the pen cmT 
Mr. Addifon, in one of the numbers of Ihe Freeholder. Sidi Mahomet neglected it, 
and it is now falling to ruin. The breadth and windings of the 'I'anlif, its high and 
woody banks, and the caftlc juft difcovcr^^le through the trees, nffarded altogether a 
feene, which though fomewhat gloomy, yet was truly romantic an < pidurefque. 

direftions which I had received from Mr. Matra were, to couuuue at Mogodoau. 
dll the return a meffenger, who was to bo difpatchcd thence to Tarudant, ifttore^g 
the prince of rty arrival. 

The very hofpitable treatment I experienced from Mr. llutchifon, Bridfh vice^onful, 
at Mogedore, during my ftay at his houfe, with the fympathifing Inters and fnendly' 
advice with which he afterwards favoured me, whilft under the many embarraffmentf 
and ibcofivenimcies which I imdcrwent at Morocco, have made the moft forcible" 
un|pefBan on my memory ; and 1 ihouid feel utterly didadsfied with myfeif if I oinitte«) 
Apa publicly to acknowledge my gratitude to that gentleman. 

Before I proceed to deferibe Mogodore, it may not be iixi^< per to take a lhatt 
review of the general appearance of tbb country tmrough which I paffed 1., my jqurn()y 
fromTanmer, 

* The of the journey, as &r as Larache, prefented to us, 1 lu obferved* 

a rocky, mountainous, and barren country, and, if v'e except forell of Babe a 
C4ow, tot few trees or fhrubs. From Larache to Sallee thc^ eye was agreeably 
relieved by the variety of obje^ which offered themfelves to its view. The evenaem 
of the ground, the numerous lakes, and the verdure which furrounded them, indicated 
fiilly the fertility of the foil, and thefe, joined to the interfered clumps of tree^ would 
lead the ccmtemplative mind to conceive that nature had intended this fpot fbr the 
r^dentx ^ a more ciriliaed people than its prefent inhabiumts. From Sallee to 
Mogodor^ and thence to Santa Crux, we a^n maajl with the fame barrenj* 
moantainous^ and rocky onmtry, which prefented itffUfjat the firft part of dm 
journey* 
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,, l with fpireft^of fmall trees^ ifti^ as tho arga, the dwarf 

tW|)aIm<;l^fe»^^^ tkl^I tiiid)er whatever. * ihe 

obliged to ifhjwrt that article Europe ; a^ lt may be ort this 
!th;^^the Empetor pofleili^ and is obligedlipi ^eibd ihofe to be 

*’ fordgn ^rt& As Vegemion docs not take place in tn^'Vrliinate till Tome 

i^illfe after the h^vy, rains 'have fallen, 1 had not tm opportunity of obferving in 
tl^ joiimey what plants were peculiar to the climate. The variety which diftingoifbes 
die more improved countries of Europe, and particularly England, probably arifes as 
Miioh from the land being diftriburcd into enclofures, as from local fituation. This 
adi^tagO the empire of Morocco does not enjoy; fince, excepting in the immediate 
towns, no divffions of land are to beobferved ; the Arabs indircriminatdy 
ol^w^^ieces of ground, without fences, for the purpofes of agriculture, which, as I 
. ‘h^fe n<4iced,,they change as occaAon requires. The famenefs of feene which arifes 
' fiato , this circumftance, is in foinie degree leffened by the numerous fanduaries which 
■^lire diffufed over the whole country ; but otherways thefe chapels prove troublcfome 
‘to an European traveller, fince the Moors, upon paffing them, always ftop a con- 
Adeiable time to pay their devotions to the remains of the faints who are buried there. 
Tliefe is likewife a cuAo# in this country, which is alfo prevalent in Portugal, of con- 
^f^rating the fpo^ on which any perfon has been murdered, by heaping a large 
;^oportion of (lones on the place, where it is ufual for thofe who pafS that way to 
^tt^d another ftone to the number, and to recite a fhort prayer adapted to thie occaflon. 

All the towns through which I palfed in my way hither, were furround^ with high 
’^wall's of Taby, flankra with fquare forts, generally without any artillery, arid havirig 
caftles, which feemed to be in a very ruinous Hate, fituated upon the mofl eminent fpot, 
for thdr defence or attack. The houfes, ffom having no windows and but very few 
doors, had more the appearance of dead walls than inhabited places ; and their llreets 
drere univerlally narrow, filthy to a degree, irregular and badly paved. With all thefe 
mconveifiencies, the inhabitants enjoy an advantage of which many of the more 
^civilized capitals of Europe cannot boafi, 1 m&an that of a good police. The fireets 
irefo*well watched at night, that robberies or oven houfebreaking are but feldom 
heard of ; and the general quietnefs which reigns through their towns after the gates 
‘are ihut, is a convinciri^ proof of thd attention of their patroles to thdr duty. Their 
detedion, and foeedy bringing to juftice the criminals, likewife deferves our attentioo. 

^ From having liS public houfes or other places to harbour thieves, and from no p^on 
* being permitted to quk the country without leave, it is utterly impoifible for a culprit 
to'cfotipe the hand df Juftice, except by taking refuge in a fanduary, by which he 
banlifaes himfolf for ever from fociety. On the other hand, the vigilance of the 
governors and other officers of juftice is fo great, and conduded with fo much addrefs, 
\toat tidies, the mei&s of fafety which his religion points out are quickly adopted, 
the criminat in a very fhort time is deteded, and is quickly punifhed. 

According to the opinion of fome travellers, much danger is to be apprehended in 
it^yerfing this country, from the attacks of wild beails ; but it is only jufnee to dbferve, 
jiiat .dwring the whole of my progreis to Mogodore, and indeed I may add afterwards 
% over the .Atlas, I met with no obfhra^n or moleflation whatever fooin 


^ ^tnak ; and I was alfo informed, that a cirCumflance of the kind was ve^ ru^y 
Tispitj^tci Iiaive happened. i-rlThe fod is, the wild animals confine themfelves ptin^afly 
4(npe interior parts of tbe cofii^, and to Aofe retreats in thri mouritairis 

beybn(i'''ilbk-»ackofmfc • 

-U;;.'-'' , J*- ■■^Mogodore, 
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Mogodore* fo nam^d by Europeans, and>Suer^ by the Moors; is a large, 
and well-built town, fituated about three hundred and fifty i&iie8«fro||i Tangier, ori|the 
Atlantic Ospean, and furrounded on the land fide by deep and h^vy fand& It was 
raifed under the iaofpiccs of S!di Mahomet, who, upon his accefiion to th^hrone, 
ordered ail the European merchants who were fettled in his dominions at 

Mogodore, where, by lowering the duties, he promifed^o afford every encourageij^t 
to commerce. The Europeans, thus obliged to defert their former effablifiimm^ 
confidering this firfi: ffep of the Emperor to be a mark of hi^ attachment to trade 
commerce, and having refided long in the country without any better inews at 
home, univerfally fettled at Mogodore, where they ereded houfes, and other cdhvo* 
niences for the purpofes of trade. The hopes, however, with which they had chsmgdfi 
their fituation, were confiderably fruftrated by the perfidy of the Emperor, who indeed 
fulfilled his promife, till he obferved the merchants fo fixed as not to be likely to 
remove ; but he then began to incrcafe the duties, and by that m^s to damp the 
fpirit of commerce'which he had promifed to promote. His caprice, however, or, 
what had fiill more influence, valuable prefents, induced him at times to relax the^ 
feveritics. In confequence of this circumftance the duties have been fo frequently 
varied, that it is utterly impoffible for me to Hate, with any degree of certainty, the 
ufual burthens laid upon articles of commerce in this port. 

The faftory at Mogodore confills of about a dozen mercantilf houfes of different 
nations, tyhofe owners, from the protefUon granted them by the Emperor, live in ftdl 
fecurity from the Moors, w'hom indeed they keep at a rigid diftance. They export 
to America mules. To Europe, Morocco leather, hides, gum arable, gum fandaric*^ 
oftrich feathers, copper, wax, wool, elephants’ teeth, fine mats, beautiful carpeting* 
dates, figs, raifins, olives, almonds, oil, &c. In return, they import timber, artillery 
of all kinds, gunpowder, woollen cloths, linens, lead, irofiinbars, all kinds of hard- 
ware and trinkets, fuch as looking-glaffes, fnuff-boxes, watches, fmall knives, &c. 
tea, fugar, fpices, and moll of the ufeful articles which are not otherwife to be pro- 
cured in this Empire. . 

Bcfidcs the commerce carried on between this empire and Eujjppe, the* Moore 
have alfo a trade with Guinea, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Grand Cairo, and Mecca, 
by means of their caravans, of which 1 fcon lhall have pccafion to fpeak more 
particularly. 

Mogodore is regularly fortified on the fea fide; and on the land, batteries are fo 
placed as to prevent any incurfion from the fouthern i\rabs, who are of a turbulent 
difpofition, and who, from the great wealth which is known to‘be always in Mogodore* 
would gladly avail themfclves of any opportunity that offered to pillage the town* 
The entrance, both by fea and land, confills of elegant ftone arch-ways, with double 
gates. The market-place is handfomely built, with piazzas of the fame materials* and 
at the water port there is a cullom-houfe and powder magazine, both* of which are 
neat Hone buildings. Befide thefc public edifices, the Emperor has a fmall but hand* 
fome palace for his occafional refidence. The llreets of the town, though very narrow, 
are all in (Irait lines, and the houfes, contrary to what we meet with in the other towns 
of the empire, are lofty and regular. The bay, which is little better than a road, and 
is very much expofed when the wind is at north-well, is formed by a curve in thp 
land, and a fmall ifland about a quarter of a mile from the Ihore. Its entrance » 
defended by a fort well mounted with guns. . 'V 

^ ■ 
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TV. — Gitikrdl View of the Empire of Morocco, -^Situation and Climate,^ 

Provinces, r^'SmU-^Wondeiful Fertility,’-^ Sea Ports. •—> Naturd$ Productions, 

Mines, — Animals, ■— Occajtonal Famines, — Famine in 1778. •^Manufactures, — - 
Buildings, — Roads, — Population, — - IsstroduClion of Negroes, — Muley IJhmael, — 
bis Policy,— 'Sidi Mahomet'— ‘General Qpprejfion if the People, — Merchants, 

AS I had a bettef opportunity of being informed of the ftate of the country and its 
produ^ons, from the European merchants at Mogodore, than occurred at any fubfe^ 

? aent period during my tour, I ihall now avail myfelf of that information ; and to this 
feel myfelf induced by a further modve, namely, that it will enable the reader to 
perufe with more fatisfaflion and advantage the fucceeding pages of this narrative. 

The empire of Morocco is fituated between the 29th and 36th degree of north 
latitude. It is about five hundred and fifty miles in length from north to fouth; and 
about two hundred in breadth. It is bounded to the north by the .Straits of Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean fea j to the call:, by the kingdoms of Tremecen and Sugul- 
muffa ; to the fouth, by the river Suz, and the country to the fouth of Tafilet ; and 
to the weft, by the Atlantic Ocean. The empire is formed of feveral provinces and 
nominal kindoms, which, as in moft countries, before their union were diftinfl and 
petty fovereignnes.* 

The climate, though in the fouthem provinces very hot in the months* of June,. 
Inly, and Auguft, yet is in general friendly ta the conftitutions of its inhabitants, as 
well as to thofe of Europeans. To the north the climate is nearly the fame as that of 
Spain and Portugal, with the autumnal and vernal rains peculiar to thofe countries ; 
but to the fouthwapd the rains are lefs general and certain, and of courfc the heat b 
more exceffive. * 

Moft of the towns which Europeans are allowed to enter, being fea ports, have 
the advantage of being frequently refrefhed with fea breezes ^ and Mog9dore, though 
fo far to the fouthward, from being fubjefl: in the fummer feafon to have the wind 
rcgulariy at noi^-weft, is quite as cool as the more temperate climates of Europe. 
Morocco and Tarudant are inland, and therefore, though nearly in the fame degree 
of latitude as Mogodor^ are much hotter ; their great heats, however, are confider- 
ably leflened by meir vicinity to the Atlas, the higher parts of which are the whole 
year covered with Ihow, and often favour them with cool and refrelhing breezes. 

The foil of the empire of Morocco is naturally very fertile, and, with proper culti> 
ration and attention, b capable of producing all the luxuries of the eaftem and weftem 
worlds. It muft, however, be confefled, that on fome parts of the fea coaft, par- 
ticularly where ‘'it b mountainous, like every other country under fimUar circumftances,. 
the foil, b fandy and barren ; but wherever there is the leaft appearance of a plain, 
fuchas that Ifetween Earache and Mamora, and in the neighbourhood of Morocco 
tmd Tarudant, the foil b black and rich. Indeed I am informed from the beft autho- 
rity, that at Tafilet, and throughout moft of the interior parts of the empire, its fer- 
tilim b beyond ima^nation. 

From the flight cultivation it at prefent receives, which is merely the burning of 
the ftubble before the liutumnal rrins come on, imd ploughmg it about fix inches deep, 
yie, earth produces, at a very early feafon, excellent wheat and barley, though no 
oabt^;^ndian com, alderoy, bans, peafe, hemp, and flax ; oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomisgranates, melons, water-melons, olives, figs, almonds, grapes, dates, apjples* 
pears, cfariifes, plumbs, aim in all the fruits to be found in the Ibutbepi provinces 
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of Spain and Portugal. The people here prefemre their gram^in.inaitamores, l^les 
made in the earth, lined and covered with ftraw, on which *eaiili is m a 

pyramidal form, to prevent the rain from foaking in. In thefe ftmreS ecMii beai 

kept five or fix ^ears, without undergoing any very material change. 

As little-encouragement, however, is extended to indufhy in this country, manjr^of 
thrir fruits which require attention, particularly their grapes, apples, pears, plumbs, 
&c. do not arrive at that perfedion to which they are brought in Europe. Could, 
indeed, a proper fpirit for agriculture and foreign commerce be introduced in the 
country, or, in other words, could the fovereign be perfuaded, that by fufiering His 
fubjedts to be enriched he would improve his oWn treafury, this empire, from jts 
convenient fituation with refped to Europe, and from the natural luxuriance and 
fertility of its foil, might become of the highefl political and commercial importance. 
The only material impediment to commerce is the inconvenience and jnfecurity of the 
ports. 1 am well inWmed, however, that at Valedia there is a bafon formed by 
nature, capable of containing with fafety any number of Ihipping ; and the other ports 
might mod probably be improved. 

It is melancholy, in traverfing the immeiife traft of fo fine a country, to obferve fo 
much land lying wade and uncultivated, which by a very little attention would be 
capable of producing an incxhauflible treafure to its inhabitants. From this reprefent- 
ation it would fcarcely be fuppofed credible, that Spain, which is alfo a fine country; 
and-a civilized nation, fhould be obliged to remit to the Emperor very large prefents 
of money, to induce him to allow his fubje£is to export com, as well as mod othet 
kinds of provifions and fruits, from Tangier and Tetuan. Indeed the fouthem pro> 
vinces of Spain can hardly exift without this fupply. To what are we to attribute 
this circumliance f Is it that Morocco is fo much more fertile than Spain, that it 
produces a redundance with fcarcely any cultivation; or is the indolence of the 
Spaniards fuperior to that of the Moors themfelves ? 

The Jews in mod of the towns of the empire make wine ; but, either owing to the 
grapes not being in fuch perfection as ihofe of Europe, or to an imuroper mpde of. 
preparing it, its flavour proves but very indifferent. They alfo diml a fp^cies of 
brandy mm figs and raifins, well known in that country by the name of aquadent. 
This liquor has a difagreeable tadc, but in point of ftrength is little inferior to fpirits 
of wine. It is drank without dilution, very freely, by the Jews on all their feads of 
days of rejoicing ; and there are veiy few of the Moors who are difpofed to forego any 
private opportunity of taldug their mare of it alfo. 

The Moors cultivate tobacco ; there is a fpecies of it near Mcquinez, which affords 
fnuflT, the flavour of which is very little inferior to maccaba. In my progrefs through 
the country 1 have noticed foreds of oak*trees, of*a dwarf kind, which bear acorns of 
remarkable fize and fwest tade. To the fouthward wc meet with the ]»lm or date 
tree, the arga, bearing a nut of the almond fpecies, with the olive, from both of 
which the inhabitants extraCt great quantities of oil, which conditutes a confiderable 
part of their exports to foreij^ countries. There is alfo an infinite variety of Ihrubs 
and plants, fuch as the prickly pear, the aloe, &c. all in Ihort that are to be found in 
Spain and Portugal. Cotton, wax, honey, Mt, tranfparent gum, wd gum fiindarac, 
are all produdions of thi^ empire. 

In the mountains of Atlas there are numerous iron min^-$ but as the Moors do not* 
underdand the mode of working iron, thofe nunes prove , <>f no ufe to them, and 
are therefore obliged to procure that article from The neighbourhood 

Tarudant produces nunes of copper; and the^Mows afleit, that in the Atlas there 

4 X a are 
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zre, aifo fome of gold md filver, which the Emperor will Qot aUow to be touched. But 
I aliiocimed to loiai^ne, that if theaiTertion had any foundation in truth, the Brebes, 
^ho inhabit thcAfe niountaina, and who are mere nominal fubjeds, apd pay but little 
feipeft to the government of Morocco, would long before thia time have difeovered 
V them. It is, however, probable that this vaft chain of mountains may contain pro- 
dudioUs which might bo contferted to very valuable purpol'es ; but, owing to a want 
of emulation on the part of the inhabitants, and Europeans not being allowed to 
attempt any new difeoveries,* a knowledge of them is not to be attained. 

The domeftic animals of Morocco are much the fame as thofe of Europe, excepting 
the camel, which is the molt ui'eful animal in this quarter of the globe, both on 
acraUntof the great fatigue which it is capable of undergoing, and the little fubliltence 
it feqbires. Camels are employed here for all the purpofes of agriculture and commerce, 
and vety numerous. It has been aflerted that dromedaries are indigenous to this 
country ; but in the courfe of my whole tour 1 could hear of none, except thofe which 
are in the poffelfion of the Emperor ; and he, as I difeovered, I)rocures them from 
the coalt of Guinea. Thefe arc the deetell animals for travelling that are known, and 
are only ufed by the Emperor upon urgent occalions. I was informed that their pace 
is fometimes fo exceedingly (wift, that their riders are obliged to tie a falh round their 
waillsto preferve the power of refpiration, and cover the whole of the face except the 
eyes, to prevent their fuffering from the ilrong current of air occalioned by the rapid 
motion of the animal. It is computed that, in an ordinary way, a drombdary will 
perform a journey of five hundred miles in foifr days. * 

The oxen and Iheep.of this country afo fmall; but their flelh is well flavoured. 
The hides of the former, and the wool of the latter, are both articles of exportation. 
Ihe iheep with large tails, diftinguifhed in England by the name of Barbary fiieep, 
are here very fcarce, and are more indigenous to the eaftern parts of Barbary. The 
horfes, for want of attention in keeping up the breed, are much lefs valuable than 
they formerly werd"; there are ftill however fome few that are good in the country, 
thofe are generally firong, and have great fpirit. The mules are numerous 
smd ufeful, though I do not think them equal to thofe of Spain, either in fixe or 
beauty. 

Fowls and pigeons afe remarkably plentiful and good in the empire of Morocco; 
but ducks are fcarce, and geefe and turkies 1 never faw there. The country abounds 
with the red-legged partridge. In the proper feafon the frankolin, a bird of the 
partridge fpecics, of a delicious flavour, and beautiful plumage, is found here ; alfo a 
few woodcocks, fnip^ in great numbers, all kinds of water- fowl, and a variety of fmall 
finging-birds. -Storks are very plentiful, and,' as they are never molefied by the 
Moors, who are taught to believe it finful to deftroy them, thejr become quite domeftic 
and tame. They are general ly^ to be fecn feeding among ijiinous walls and cafties, 
where they pick up infefls and i'nakes. Hares, rabbits, antelopes, porcupines, apes, 
foxes, wild cats, &c. are alt natives of this empire. 

Among the ferocious animals may be enumerated wolves and wild boars, which are 
fpread over the whole empire; and in the fouthern provinces there are lions, tiger$» 
ai^ monftrous ferpents. 

‘During my rcfidcnce in the country, I had frequent opportunities of examinmg that 
As^^^gular of the animal produflions, the cameleon. Though it is hardly necefivy 
fo lmiuce any proof to thie philofophei*$ of the prefent day agsinfl: vulgar 

that it feeds, only upon aii^, yet k may afford fome ladsfa^io^ to my readers tO be told, 
that 1 had ah opportunity a complete refutadon d this opnion at Mbgodew* 

la A gentle- 
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A gentleman of my acqnamtance there bad in hisi pofleflion a cafneleo^* the dexterity 
of which in procuring its ibod I had ample means of obfervlbg.^ is* its 

principal fupport is hies, which it catches by dartmg at them an eKceedingly long 
tongue, covered with a matter fo very glutinous, that if it but touchdi an it is 
impoflible for it to efcape. The moft lingular part of its conformation, howw^i ifif, 
perhaps, we except the power of varying its colours) is The eye, the mufcles of wwh 
are fo conftrufted that it can move the ball quite round ; and I believe it exills the 
only known inftance in all animated nature of a creature which is able to direft its 
vifion to tw'o different objefts at the fame time, however thofe objedls may be fituated* 
Except in the ad of darting out its tongue to procure fubfiflence, its motions are 
remarkably flow. • 

Although it muft be allowed that the climate of Morocco is delightful to a degree, . 
yet it is occafjonally fubjed to great droughts, which naturally produce iihraenfe 
fw^rnis of locufts, the moft deftrudive enemy to vegetation that exifts. In thsuyear 
1 yyS thefo infeds Came in fuch nuinbei*s from the fouth, that they perfedly darkened 
the air, and, by deftroying all the corn, produced a general famine. This calamity 
was increafed to fuch a degree in the year 1780, that feveral unfortunate perfonS 
adually died in the ftreets for want of food ; many were driven to the necefliiy of 
digging in the earth for roots to fupply the urgent calls of nature ; while others were 
happy to find fome undigefted corn in the dung of animals, which they moft eagerly 
oev'oureA Upon this occafion of public diftrefs, the Emperor generoully opened his 
ftorc of corn, and diftributed it, as well as money, among his fubjeds ; and every 
perfon who was known to poffefs ftores was obliged to follow his example. Thefe 
melancholy fads are fo recent in the memory of tlie people, that they ftill repeat them 
to the Europeans who vifit the country. 

The manufadures of the empire are the htuck, which, as was before obferved, is 
a long garment compofed of white wool and cotton, or cotton and filk woven toge- 
ther, and is tfed by the Moors for the purpofe of covering their under drefs when 
they go abroad, which they do by totally wrapping themfclves in it in a carclefs but 
eafy manner ; ftlk handkerchiefs of a particular kind, prepared only at Fe!^ ; fllks 
xhecquered with cotton ; carpeting, little inferior to that of Turkey ; beautiful mat- 
ting, made of the palmetto or wild palm-tree ; paper of a :oarfe kind j Cordovan, 
commonly called Morocco leather; gunpowder of an inferior nature; and long- 
barrelled mufquets, made of Bifcay iron. The Moors are unacquainted with the 
mode of cafting cannon, and therefore thofe few which are now in the country are 
prefentsfrom Europeans. The manufadure of glafs is likewkc unknown to them; 
as indeed they make great ufe of earthen ware, and have few or no windows to 
houfes, this commodity may be of lefs importaqpe to them than many others. They 
make butter, by putting the milk into a goat-ikin with its outward coat turned inwards, 
and lhaking it till the butter colleds on the fxdes, when it is taken out fer ufe. From 
this operation it proves always full of hairs, and has an infipid flavour. Their cheefe 
confifts merely of curds hardened and dried, and has unifbrnily a difagreeable tafte. 
The bread in fome of the principal towns, particularly at Tangier and Sallee, is re- 
markably good, but in many other places it is coarfe, black, aqd heavy» 

Their markets are under more Arid regulations than might be expeded from a 
people who are fo deficient in moft other inftances. A proper officer, entitled ahqp- 
ulbn, or mayor^ is appointed to infped all kinds of pitrv^ns and com, and, abcoori- 
bg to their plenty or fcarcity, to fix the price on each ^cle : it is alfo the duty of 
^this officer to attend conftantiy the marked and to fee no perfon is guilty of 

over- 
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overcbat^g wjhat he fells, for which, ujwn d^edion, the o6Smder is puniihed, by 
havmg bis hands t^sd behind him, and being publicly flogged through all the flreets, 
the executioner occalionally exclaiming, Thus do we treat thofe who impofe upon 
thepooi^** Ftovilions both of the animal and vegetable kind are. fold by the rtab, 
or large pound, conlifting of the weight of twenty hard dollars, or Spanifh ounc« $ 
com, by the almood, four df which are equal to a flmeg Spanifli, or fack} and 
articles of merchandize, by the fmall pound of ftxteen Spanim ounces, when fold 
by weight ; and by the code; which is about two*thirds of an Englilh yard, when by 
meidurement. 

■The Moors, a^eeably to the Jewiih cultom, cut the throats of all the animals they 
eat,* at the fame time turning their heads towards Mecca, in adoration of their prophet. 

> After ;||ufirering them to bleed freely, they carefully wafli all the remaining blood 
away,%d divide, the meat into fmall pieces of about one or two pounds in weight. 
As they are unacquainted with the invention of pumps, and have but few fprings, it 
aflFords employment to a number of indigent people, who would probably be idle 
otherwife, to carry water in fkins from the neareft river or refervoir, and fell it to 
the inhabitants. From their being obliged to tar the (kins to prevent them from 
leaking, the water is frequently rendered very unpleafant. 

Thdr looms, forges, ploughs, carpenters* tools, &c. are much upon the fame con* 
fltru&ion with the unimproved inftruments of the fame kind which are ufed at this 
dme in fome parts of Europe, only ftill more clumfily finiihed. In their \^ork tbe^ 
attend more to flrength than neameis or convenience, and, like all other ignorant 
people, they have no idea that what tliey do is capable of improvement. It is, pro- 
bable, indeed, that the Moors have undergone no very material change flnee the 
revolution in their arts and fciences, which took place foon after their expulfion from 
Spaun. Previous to that period it is well known they were an enlightened people, 
at a time when the greater part of Europe was involved in ignorance and barbarifm } 
but owing to the weaknefs and tyranny of their princes, they gradually funk into the 
very oppoflte extreme, and may now be confidered as but a few degrees removed from 
a'fav^e’flate. ' 

They tife no kind of wheeUcarriage, and therefore all their articles of burden are 
tranfported from one place to another *on camels, mules, or afles. Their buildings, 
though by no means conftruded on any fixed principle of archite^ure, have at leaft 
merit of being very ftrong and durable. The manner of preparing tabby, of 
tvhich all their belt edifices ai^ formed, is, I believe, the only remains of their ancient 
knowledge at prefent*^ exifting. It confifts of a mixture of mortar and very fmall 
ftones, l^en tight in a wooden cafe, and fufiered to dry, when it forms a cement 
equal to the fohd rock. There are .always unaccountable difcrepancies and incon- 
filtencies in the arts'of uncivilized nations. The apartments are, if pofiible, even 
more inconvenient than thofe of their neighbours the Spaniards; but the carved 
wood'worfc, with which many of them are ornamented, is really equal to any I have 
€V«r feen in Eun^e. 

Hie Moors have no idea of making high roads, or repturing thofe which have been 
farmed by the ancient poflefTors of the country, or perhaps by the mere refort 
of pafioigers, but are content to leave them in the fame,^ ftate in which they 
fQni^^,them. Indeed, they are even incapable of comprehend^g the Ample feftt 

improving the roads travelling would become more expe4itioas, and lets 

^peimve. 
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l£we look for any of the elegant appendagea of laxary and re^emeot hr this 
country, vre fhall be grievoufiy difappointed. Their garaens* stne mere ’trads of 
inclcded ground,* over-run with weeds, interfperfed udth vines, figa^ oraiu^ and 
lemons, without tafte or difpofition, and having perhaps one ftraight walk tfame^ the 
whole. They fometimes fow cA^m in the intermediate ground ; but their gardisDs 
are rarely productive of efculent vegetables, and feldofti or never ornament^ udch 
flowers. 

As there are few or no bridges in the country, I am incKned to believe the Moors 
are not thoroughly acquainted with the mode of confliruCting large arches; and it 
is only at their ^-ports where they even ufe boats. Thefe circumftances, united to 
the bad roads, render this part of Barbary very inconvenient and dangerous to be tra* 
veiled through 

The country throughout is ill-watered. Moll of the rivers, which howei^r are 
very few, in proportion to the extent of ground, except juft at their lea-ports, deferve 
only the name of rivulets, and in the fummer feafon are many of them dried up. From 
all thefe circumftanccs it may be conjeClured that the population is not extra- 
ordinary. When on my return, in my journey from Morocco to Sallee, 'which 
required feven days to accomplilh, 1 met with no habitations but a few Arab tents 
fcattered in different parts ; and I had reafon to believe that a great part of the interior 
country is nearly in a fimilar fttiiation. The towns are very few in proportion to the 
ext&nt of country, and thole are but thinly inhabited. Indeed Morocco, which is a 
metropolis, has many of its houfes in ruihs, and uninhabited. 

Xhe want of population in the empire of Morocco at this period mav have been 
occafioned, in fome degree, by the enormoiM cruelties exercifed by its former fove- 
reigns, who have been known not unfrequently, through a flight difguft, to abandon 
a whole town or province to die fword. . In the charaSer of Muley Ifiimael, grand- 
ftither to Sidi Mahomet, we And the moft lingular inconliftencies ; for it is certain, 
that although a tyrant of the clafs which 1 have been deferibing, yht in other refpe^s, 
as if to repair the inifchicf which he* committed, he left nothing undone for the^ 
oicouragement of population. He introduced large colonies of negroes from Guinea, 
built towns for them, many of which are Hill remrining, alfigned them portions of 
land, and encouraged their increafe by every pollible means. ,;*He foon initiated them 
in the Mahometan faith, and, had his plan been followed, the country by this timip 
would have been populous, and probably fiourilhing. As the negroes are of a more 
livelv, active, and enterprizing difpolition than the MooK/, they might foon have been 
taugnt the arts of agriculture, and their lingular ingenuity might'have beeli^refled to- 
other ufoful purpofes. ■- * , 

It is true Muley lihmael, when he adopted this plap, had more objeds in view 
than that of merely peopling his dominions : he faw plainly that his own fubje^ 
were of too capricious a difpofition to form foldiers calculated for his tyrannical pur-* 
pofes. They had uniformly manifefted an inclination to change thrir fovercigns, 
though more from the love of variety than to reform the government, or reftrain the 
abufes of tyranny. In fliort, whatever revolutions took place in the country, con- 
lifted merely in a change of one tyrant for another. Muley lihmael had difeernment 
enough to fee, therefore, that, by forming an army of Haves, whofe foie dependence 
Ihould reft upon their mafter, he could ealily train them in fuch a manner as to alfl iit 
the ftri&eft conformity to his wiflies. He foon learnt that" the gr^t objefk widlt the 
negroes was plenty of money, and liberty of plunder ; ia thefe he liberally indulged, 
them, and the plan fully anfwered his expe^lations* 

Though,. 
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Though, however, Muley lihmael had no great merit in introducing fubjefts for 
Jthe purpbfes of tj ranny, yet the good efFefls of this new colonization were very gene* 
rally eamerieiKed. By intermarrying among themfclves, and intermixing among the 
Moors (for the Moors will keep negro women as concubines, though they feldom ma rry 
them), a new race of people llarted up, who becamfir as ufeful fubjeds as the native 
inhabitants, and brought the empire into a much more flourilhing ftate than it had ever 
been in fince their great revolution. 

Sidi Mahomet had different views, and was aduated by different motives. From 
his inordinate avarice, be ceafed to ad towards his black troops in the generous man- 
ner which had diftinguiihed his predcceffor Muley Iflunael ; and they foon . (hewed 
diemfelves difeontented with his condud. They frequently threatened tp revolt, and 
fuppCrt thofe of his foes who were in oppofition, and who promifed them the moff 
liberal rewards^* l^ey offered to place his eldcft fon Muley Ali, who is fince 
dead, op the throne ; but this prince, not unmindful of the duty w'hich he owed his 
iather and fovereign, declined their offer. They next applied t6 Muley Yazid, the 
late Emperor, who at firfi accepted of the ailiffance they tendered, but in a fhort time 
relinquilhed the plan. 

Sidi Mahomet, difgulled with this condud of the negroes, determined to curb their 
growing power, by difbanding a confidcrable part of thefe troops, and banifliing them 
to diftant parts of the empire. This important mode of population has therefore been 
of late years negleded, while no better fyftem has been fubllituted in its foom ;*fbr 
though the late Emperor indulged in cruelty ifiuch lefs frequently than his predcceffors, 
yet population has, perhaps, been more completely impeded by the general poverty 
which he has introduced into the country, by his fevere exadions, than if he had thade 
a liberal ufe of the fword or of the bow*ffring. To acquaint Sidi Mahomet that any 
of his fubjeds were rich, was equivalent to telling him that he had fo many ambitious 
opponents, who by their wealth would fupport his fons in rebellion, which it was necef* 
fary to prevent, by*depriving them of thole riches. •• 

• The only maxim of government, therefore/ adopted by this monarch, was to keep 
his fubjrds as nearly as poffiblc upon a level ; that is, in a Hate of poverty. This he 
mofl; effedually accomplilhed. No man who had property one day, could with cer- 
tainty call it his own the next. The moft devoted mifers, with their utmoft ingenuity, 
were unable to evade the difeovery of their treafurcs. If the viftim of tyranny mani- 
. fefted any reludance to rev^ to his inquilitors the facred depofirory of his hoarded 
wealth, th^Emperor fcldonf hefitated about the means of compulfinn. The fortitude 
of feveral eiiablcd them to refill every torture Ihort of death ; but the love of life was 
always fdlmd fb prevail over even avarice itfeif. 

But .this perhaps, was not the wcwll: the heavy t&xes and duties impofed by this 
impolitic monarch impeded commerce, and difeouraged manufaflures ; and on the whole 
*^1 am inclineil to believe that the country was never in a greater ftate of poverty than 
during his reign. 

. Power and weaknefs, rank and meannefs, opulence and indigence, are here equally' 
d^endent, equally uncertain. There are inftances of the Sultan elevating J^t once a 
; common foldier to the rank of a balhaw, or making him a confidential rnend j the 
j^l|pwing day he would perhaps imprifon him, or reduce him again to the ftation of a 
|iriSslEe foldier. It is furprizing that men under thefe circumftances Ihould be ambitious 
j dr 4riirous of riches and power. Yet fuch is the difpolition of thefe people, 
that they hRVe an unbounded thirft for rank and power with all their uncert^ries ; 

‘ and, what is inore«Ktraordinary, when they have obtained a high ftation they feldom 
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to sfibrd thar foverdgn a plea for ill-treating«thein, by abu£ng, in. fome tvay or 
other, their truft., * • , * 

The only independent people in the country, if it be at all lawful to in^ xiTe 
of the expreiflion when fpeaking of Morocco, are to be found among the miin^buits 
who refide in towns at fome diflance from the feat of government. Th6 neatheis 
of their houfes and gardens, the furniture of their aj&rtments, their rich dilplay 
of china and glafs^ and their liberal treatment of {(rangers, their better education, 
and more enlightened ideas, all ferve to point them out as a clafs of beings diderent 
from the reft. 

I wifti this defcrlption would apply generally to all the ppople in trade ; but I 
am forry to add it docs not : it is cpnftned to a particular clafs of merchants, who^ 
tranfad bufinefs upon a very large fcale. Even thefc, however, though diftant from 
the feat of government, befides rigoroufly paying their quota of every jevere tax' which 
the Emperor chooft;s to iinpofe upon them, are not always exempt from plunder. If 
the balhaw or alcaide of the town can difeover a plea for imprifoning them, which 
he foinetiincs docs without much regard to jufticc, he feldom fails to turn it to his 
own advantage ; and not unfrcquently difgraces his maftcr’s royal name, by uftng it 
as a pretext Tor feizing their property. — I’hus the empire of Morocco, in all its parts, 
prefents a ftriking pidfureof the wretched policy and miferable confequences of defpotic 
gjyernm«nt. ^ 

• 

CHAP. V. — Journey from MogoJore to Santa Cruz. — Some Account of the Origin of 
that Place. — Arrival at Tarudant. Introdufiion to the Prince, — - Defeription of 
his Palace. — Singular Reception. — Accommodations. — State of the Prince**' 
Health. — Abfurd Prejudices xf the Moors. — - Altercation with the Prince. — Appli- 
cation from other Patients. — The Cadi. — Introdufiion into the Prince* s Harem. — ~ 
Wives of tlx- Prince. — State of the Female Sex in this feciuded^ Situation. — Vijible 
Amendment in the Prince's Complaint. — His Affability. — - Character of the Prince 
Muley Abfulem. 

I HAD not refted from the fatigues of my journey above fix days at Mogodore, , 
before a new feene was opened, by the return of the mtflenger from Tarudant, 
with orders for my immediate attendance on my royal patient. In addition to my 
former party, I was allowed by the governor three negro foot Ibldiers, aridlKl 
with mulkets and fabres, an elegant tent, and a Jewittj interpreter,, who was perfeS: 
mafter of both Arabic and Englilh, and from whom in the end I der^yed the molt 
ufeful fervices. The Jew who had been preffed in fo fingular a manner into my 
fervice at Tangier was immediately, and doubtlefs much to his own fatisfadion, fent 
home. » ^ • 

We performed a journey of feventy-llx miles, from Mogodore to Santa Cruz, in 
about three days, which from the former part of this narrative the reader will percove 
is not remar^bly flow travelling in Morocco, however fingular fuch a progrels 
would appear on the level turnpikes of England. Our journey, which was on the fea 
coaft, prefented to our view one continued expanfe of wild, mountainous, and h>dcy 
country, and we had confequently very bad roads. Our progrefr indeed could be 
compart to nothing but the continual afeending and defeending of a feiies of inygb 
and uneven ftone fleps. At one place in particular the defeent was lb fheq),: and 
road fo choaked up with laige pieces of ftone, that Me were aU obl%ed to imaiotint, 
vojuxcY. . 4 T , aa4 
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‘ an^'V^alk a full mile and a half with the utmofl: caution and diffi(!ulty, before wc could 
mount again." ^ ^ ♦ 

Santa Cruz* is a fea-port, fituated on the declivity of a high and deep mountain, 
forrning the weftern termination of that chain of mountains, which nearly divides the 
Emperor’s dominions into two parts, fo well known by the name of the. Atlas. It for- 
merly belonged to thePortiigueze, and till the acceflion of Sidi Mahomet was the princi- 
pal placfe whence Europeans were allowed to trade. It is at prefent a deferted town, 
with only a few houfes, w^iich are almoft h lurly mouldering .to decay. The port 
appears to be much more fecure than that of Mogodore ; and from the vicinity of 
Santa Cruz to the fovj^hern provinces, it appears to me to be the part of the empire 
which is bed adapted to all the purpofes of comi^erce*. 

• On 


^ As Santa Cru*/, before the reign of Sidi Mabomety was, and is flill capable of being made of great 
commercial importance to Europe^ and as its origin will afford fome idea }iow»the Portugue'/c camt to 
fettk upon this coali, I miift trefpafs upon the reader^s patience, while I relate, from an eminent Spanifh 
author, in what manner it wai firll raifed ; as well as its fubfequent tlate while poffefled by the Moors, 
in the year 1737* from the manufeript of an Englifh gentleman who was rcfident in the country at tliat 
period. 

Agadcr Agucr, which the Europeans call Santa Cruz, is a town of modern fabric; nor can I any 
where find that the fpot of ground on which ft (lands was ever a6lually inhabited, till thv beginning of the 
lixteenth century. Then, or very foon before, in the reign of Don Manuel, King of Portugal, a certain 
Portugueze adventurer undertook to fettle fliere, on account of the quantity of excellent fifti with wfiieh 
its bay abounded ; and found means to build himfelf a timber fort or caftle, v^hicli he garrifoned with his 
followers, naming his fettlcment Santa Cruz, orHolyCrofs: his African neighbours calling it Dar al 
Rumi, or the Chrillian Houfe. 

Don Manuel foon after forefeeing the great importance of this place to the navigation of thofc feas, 
and to his pr<)je£ted conqueft of the weftern parts of Barbar]fS took it into his own hands, reimburfing the 
adventurer who had founded if, all his expences, and making him other gratuities. Santa Cruz beinj^ 
thus annicxed to the kingdom of Portugal, it was foon enlarged, fortified, and well inhabited ; and as this 
part of the world was at that time divided among fevera! petty fovcreigns, generally at variance with 
each otlur, it aifirded t^ie new colony, as well as many others upon the fame coaft. an opportunity of 
efiablifhiiig a firm footing in the country, inducing a nunaber of difeontented Arabs and Moors, with a 
view of revenging themklves on their various adverfaries, to fwcar allegiance to His Portugueze Majelly. 

The afiillance which w^as afforded by thefe people to the Chriilian garrifons, enabled them to make 
frequent inrurfions a confidcrable way up the country, plundering and feizing upon a great number of 
the inhabitants, whom they fqnt over to Europe tn flaves. At this period, the Portugueze had eftablifhed 
tbcmfelves fo firmly on the African coaft, that had not the family of fharifs llarted up, and the attention 
of thefe Chriftian adventurers been diverted to their new acquifitions in America, the greateft part of the 
colintry would in a fhort time have ^n completely depopulated, and the Portugueze would have efta- 
blifhed in it a permanent fovereignityf 

•• Thefe fliarffs, from wl\om the prefent royal family of Morocco are inrimcdiately defeended, obferving 
the variance beween the people and their different fovercigns, and taking advantage of their credulit^r, 

J irrtended that theyi'were lineally defeended from Mahomet, and that they were fent oy him to proted his 
bllowers from the oppreflion of their fovereigas. They foon made converts to their ftandard, and in a 
fhort time eftablifhed ihefTiidvea in the fovereignty of all the Xouthern parts of Barbary. In order to 
add importance to their government, and knowing that it would flatter the prejudices of their {iibjeAs, 
who had been fo continually liaraflcd by their Chriftian neighbours, they determined upon expelling 
tbc Portugueze from Santa Cruz^ and, if fuccefsful, to carry on their attack againft the other Chriftian 
gamfons upon the Barbary coaft. 

For this purpofe, in the year 1536, an army of ;o,ooo men, horfc and foot, was raifed with all 
(|XpedjtiQn, and put under the command of Muley Hamed al Haffan, who with his force completely in- 
tefted the j^arrifon. After itiany unfuccefsful attacks on the part of the Moors, Santa Cruz at laft owed 
{ti deifttuAion to the negligence of one of its own people $ who carrying a lighted match into the powder- 
inaga|i^i it unfortunately blew up, and by its concumon made a large breach in the wall ; of which the 
Mooi^; lulling. therofeWes, they immediately recovered their fpirits, and, headed by their commander, 
force upvto the breach, before the aftonifhed Portugueze had time to apply a proper remedy 
to tmd dhforefeeh accident. They now attacked their enemy with fo much energy, and with fuch fupc- 
vkir niimtwrs, that they foon reduced the garrifon, and put every perhn in it to the fword. 
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On the a6th of Oftober we departed for Tarudailt, which is diftant foity-four miles 
from Santa Cruz, ^ where in two days we arrived. Our journey to this place vtas 
immediately inland^ being in the diredion, and within half a day’s ridcT, to the fouth 
of the Atlas. We enjoyed the whole way from Santa Cruz a fine level road, tRrough 
a woody and uncultivated country. ^ 

Upon my arrival at Tarudant, without being allowec! time to difraount, I was 
immediately carried to the rcfidence of the prince, which is fituated about half a 
mile to the fouth of the town. At a ftiort difiance, the houfe, which is fmall, and 
was built by the prince, has a great appearance of neatnefs ; but that want of tafte rud 
convenience, which is univcrfally the charaftcriftic of the Moorifh buildings, is pre- 
fently difcernable when it is narrowly infpefted. It is compofed of tabby, and ts* 
furrounded with a high fquare wall, which alfo inclofes two tolerably neat gardens, 
planned by an European, and now under the care of a Spanilh renegado. The apart- 
ments, which arc alhon the ground-floor, are fquare and lofty, opening into a court, 
in the centre of which is a fountain. The entrance is through a fmall arched door- 
w'ay, which leads into a court-yard, where on one fide are a few out-houfes ; on the 
Other, the fpace allotted for the horfes of the prince. As the climate is open and fine. 


<**TIui8 «fifl Santa Cruz fall into the hands of the Moors, by whom it has ever fince been poflefled. 
The lofs of this iuiporlant •place proved extremely injurious to the Portugueze navigation to Guinea and 
India, by affoidiiig a liaibour to their European enemies, whofe fliips were acciiftomed to flip out from 
this port, and to plunder and take the Portugueze as they pafled by; while they fupplicd thofe barbaria^ 
with powder, cannon, and other warlike ftorcs, enabling the Moors by that means, in the courfe of time, 
to attack the other pofreflions of the Portugueze in Aftica/^ 

My Englifti author, who dates his manufcripl in January 17379 gives the following account of Santa 
Cruz; — 

“ Santa Cruz is a city of Afiica, in the kingdom of Suz, fubjeft to the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, 
fituated in a ttinfu ratc air, on a mountaiii diftant about half a league from the fea, in the latitude 30 deg. 
35 min. North, feven leagues from Cape de Gperra, fixiy from Morocco, one hundred and forty from 
Fez, and one hundred and lifty from Mequinez. It is in circumference about t^ree quarters of a mile, 
of a fquare form, the four Tides fronting the four quarters of the world. On the call, it has a fpacioLm 
plain of fand ; on ilic weif, the fta ; to the north, about the diftance of a quarter of a milc^ is a fmall 
village, containing about twenty inhabitants ; and on the fouth is its ent auce, oppofitc to the Mount 
ofTylde. 

“ riie town is encompaflVd with walls, defended by feven baflion**, having artillery mounted on them 
which carry between four and fix pound balls ; there arc alfo fining iixtceii and twxncy-four pounders, bat,, 
owing to their not having pioper pei foils to work ihcm, thofe pM\^3 of ordinance are fuffered to lie on 
the ground half buried, rendering them by that mcans^entir,!y nfjltfs. The walls indeed are only 
fufficicut llrcngtb to refill an attack from their neiglibouiing e^iemics, the AVabs, who Wive no ordnance 
to oppofc them with, but they could by iiu nieaiis withiland even a weak c?iinorade from a regular 
appointed artillery. ^ 

** Santa Cruz is a place of confiderahlc trade, owing to the great quanta ies of copper which they 
procure from mines in the neighbourhood of Tafilct. It is alfo pl|ntiFiilly ilored with various other 
merchandizes, fuch as wax procured from lieja Saxit and Morocco, the bett in the tx>itntry, Morocco 
leather, yellow leather of Tafiict, almonds, gum arabic, gum fandaric, oflrich feathers, elephants’ teeth, 
gold dull, and fait petre, which is exported with fomc difficuUy, owing to its being contraband. There 
arc alfo other merchandizes of European manufadiure, fuch as iron, lt.ither from Buenos Ayres, mufleets, 
fwords, and all kinds of hardware, &c. as well as thofe of and the eailern parts of Africa, brought 
thither by caravans. The people are for the moft part 01 a tawny, fuii' burnt complexion, (pare and 
lean in body, but adlive, ilrong, and capable of undergoing any labour or hardfliip, pretty good 
ccconomifU, not much addIdKd to prodigality or vanity, and are dexterous and adkivc in their track and 
bulinefs.” ^ ^ 

Such was the (late of Santa Cruz before Sidi Mahomet ordered it to be evacuated by the £uro|kaii 
meichauts; and it is impoiTiblc to read this account without being convinced that what 1 have advanced^ 
with refpedt to its impoitance, in a commercial view, is not beyond the truth. 

4 Y i ihere 
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theceare.fev.or no /tables in thisocountry, but the horfes are kept out m an open 
yard, and held bjV’pihs fixed in the ground. . 

There is not* much of magnificence, it mufi; be confefled, in this introdu^on, nor 
did any«thmg occur to counterad the unfavourable impreifion, previous to our entering 
the apartihent of the prince. The chamber into*which I was conducted, I found a 
fina l 1 room with feats in the iValls ; and there it is cuftomary for all perfons to wait till 
their names are announced? I obferved a number of fiiigular looking perfons attending 
here ; and as I was not much difpofed to make one of their company, infiead of fitting 
i apiufed myfelf, as other Europeans do, with walking about the room. In this 
exercife, however, I was a folitary performer ; for the Moors, whatever be their objeft, 
Kiuther bufinefs, converfation, or amufement, are generally feaied ; and indeed fo 
novel to them was my deportment, in this refped, that they;, concluded 1 was either 
dUbaffed in my jntelledt, or faying my prayers. 

After being detained in this difagrecable fituation for about an hour, orders were 
brought from the prince for my immediate introduffion, with my interpreter. From 
the chamber where we had been waiting, we palfed through a long and .dark entry,, 
which at its termination introduced us to* a fquare court-yard, floored with checquered 
tiling, into which the prince’s room opened, 'by means of large folding-doors. Thefe 
were curioufly painted of various colours, in the form of checquers. The immediate 
entrance to the room was neat ; it was a very large arched door-way, curioiffly ornf- 
mented with checquered tiling, and forming a fmall porch, or antichamber. 'I'he 
room was lofty, fquare, and floored with checquered tiling ; the walls ftuccoed, and 
the ceiling painted of various colours. Much of the beauty of the room was loft 
for want of windows, which is a defeft obfervable in moft Moorilh houfes. 

* I found the prince, fitting crofs-legged, on a mattrafs covered with fine white linen, 
and plaqed on* the floor j this, with a narrow and long piece of carpeting that fronted 
him, on which were feated his Moorifti friends, was the only furniture .in the room. 
Upon my firft entrance, and delivering the conful’s letter of introduftion, which, 
according to the cu^om of the country, was prefented in a filk handkerchief, 1 was 
addrefled' by the prince with the falutation, Botio tibib, bom An^laifc ; which is a 

• mixture eff Arabic and Spanifh, meaning, “You are a good doctor, the Englilh are 
good and was ordered' with my interpreter to fit down on the floor, between the 
prince and his vifitors ; when I was immediately interrogated by every one prefent, 
each having a queftion to put tt^me, and that of the moft infignificant kind. 

• The prince exprefled great p-Ieafure at my arrival, wilhed to know whether I came' 
voluntarily ormot, and whether the Engli/h phyficians were in high repute. 'I’o the 
firft queftion I replied, that I was fent by order of the governor of Gibraltar : to the 
fecond, I, felt it z duty which f owed. to truth and to my country, to anfwer in the- 
aflirmative. Hp then' defired me immediately to feel his pulfe, and to examine 
his eyes, one of which was *darkened by a catarad, and the other aflfedled with a 
paralytic complaint ; and reqfaefted me to mform him, whether I would undertake 
to cure him, and how foon ? My anfwer was, that I wiihed to confider his cafe 
^^irr ply before 1 gave my opinion ; and in a day or two I fliould be a better judge. 

One of his particular friends obferved to him, from feeing me without a beard, for 
I ha d foft vgd in the morning, I was too young to be an able phyfician. Another 
rem^^} that 1 had put powder in my hair on purpofe to difguife my age ; and a 
third my own hair. But what feemed to produce the 

ffreaieft aftonilhinent among them, was my drefs, which from its ciofenefsi the 

• Moorifh 
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Moorifh drdTs bang quite loofe, they were cdrain mtfl: occafion p:qn^ andbe diiagroe- 
ably warm. 

The reader may be aflured, that a part of this converfation was not very ehtertsuning 
to me ; and indeed, after the great fatigue which I had undergone, I could well have 
difpenfed with moft of their interrogatdHes ; but inftead of the difmiffion and tKe repofe 
which I wiflied and expefted, iny patience wps exhauftcd by i-bfurd curiofity of the 
whole court, who one after another intrcated me to favour them with my opinion, and 
inform them of the flate of their health, merely by feeling the pulfe. Having acquitted 
myfelf to the bed of my ability in this curious enquiry, the prince informed me, 
he had prepared for my rec{?ption a good houfe, whither he defired me to retire, 
and vifit him the following morning early, when I was to examine his cafe rno/e* 
particularly. 

l‘hc good houfc promifed me by the prince proved to be a miferable room in the 
Jewdry, that is, the •jjart of the fuburb inhabited by the Jews, Htuated about a quarter 
of a mile from the town. It was, however, the habitation of the prince’s pnncipal 
Jew, and the bed in the place. This apartment, which was on the^round door, was 
narrow and dirty, having no windows to it, but o])ening by means of large folding* 
doors into a court, where throe Jewifh families, who lived all in the fame houfe, threw 
the whole of their rubbifh and dirt. I fuppofe my feelings might be rendered more 
acute by tBe difappointment, for on being introduced into this wretched hovel, 1 was fo 
druck with horror and’difgud, that 1 vv^s on the point of mounting my horfe, for the 
purpofe of afking the prince for another apartment ; but upon being told it was the bed 
in the town, ami reflecting that I had voluntarily entered upon thefe difficulties, I 
determined to druggie through them as well as I could, and confented, for the prefent, 
to acquiefee in this indifferent fare. 

I took, however, the fird opportunity of reprefenting my difagrecabl# dtuation to 
the prince, who gave orders for apart mcnis to be fitted up for me in his garden ; but 
from the flownefs of the mafons, tliey ^\'ere nor finifhed in time for'me to occupy them 
before I left 'farudant. The prince’s Jew had direftions to fupply me with every thing 
that w as ncceflfary ; and while at Tarutiant I had no rcafon whatever to complain of any 
inattention on the part of the prince. 

As foon as my baggage was unpacked, the fird objeft thht occurred to me was 
to endeavour, under ihcfe circumdances, to make my fituation as comfortable as the 
nature of it would admit. At one end of the room l^nlaced my three folding dools, 
which I had ufed as a bed on the road, and fcrecncd it otf as well as I could with mats, , ' 
which I fixed acrofs the apartment as a partition. One of my boxes was fdbdituted for 
a table, and another for a chair, not beiqg able to procure either of .hofe articles in- 
Tarudant. At the other end of the room my interpreter placed his bedding on the ■ 
floor, where he flcpt during the whole of our day. * 

Having furnifhed pur room, our next objeft was to confider in wlijft manner our 
cookery was to be performed. The whole of our kitchen furniture confided of one 
fmall iron faucepan, one pewter difh, two pewter plates, a horn to drink out of, and 
two knives and forks. As the Moors are many of them accullomed to the ufe of tea, 
breakfading articles we were not at a lofs for. On the road the iron faucepan had 
ferved very well to boil our eggs and fowls, which, as I before obferved, were the • 
only food we could procure. But at Tarudant we found ourfelves in a land of .{deaty, 
without having it in our power to avail ourfelves of fuch an advantage. Afiet a few 
days inconvenience on this account, 1 found out a Jew, who contrived to drefs me a few. 

* haflies 
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haljxesand fomething in the* Spanifli ftyle, with which fak I was obliged to be' 
fatisfied during i^y fefidence at Tarudant. . . 

Two hours before my arrival, the whole of the Englilh people who had been flxip- 
wreckerl, except the captain and a Nem, palTed through the town in their way to the 
metropolis. They had been redeemed fr<jim the<*wild Arabs, by Muley Abfulem, with' 
an intent, I prefume, pf complying with his promife, but by the Emperor’s orders were 
fent up to Morocco. 

Upon my viiiting the prince the following day, and examining into the nature of 
his complaint, I found it to be of the moil defperate kind ; but as I had travelled near 
five hundred miles to fee him, 1 could not be fatisfied to return back without attempt* 
ing foroething. I therefore gave a formal opinion to the prince in writing, ftating, 
that I could by no means abfolutely undertake to cure him ; that I could not even flatter 
him with very great hopes ef fuccefs ; but that if he chofe to give my plan of treatment 
a trial for a couple of months, we could then judge whether tlie difeafe was likely 
to be removed. This 'plan was approved of, and he immediately began his courfe of 
medicines. 

1 have already intimated, that the prince had totally lull the ufe of one eye by a 
cataradl ; and 1 may add, that he had nearly^loil that of the other by a paralytic aft'ec- 
tion, which threatened to end in a gutta ferena*, and which had drawn the eye fo 
much towards the nofe, as Ibmetimes entirely to exclude the appearance of Ihe pupTl. 
The only remams of fight left were merely fu^icient to enable hhn to fee large bodies, 
without dillinguifhing any of them particularly. The fpafm was the difeafe which 1 was 
ordered to cure. 

But thefe were by no means the limits of the prince’s complaints. For, in truth, 
his whole frame was’fo enervated by a courfe of debauchery, that I found it neceflary 
to put him utder a flrid regimen ; to enforce the obfervance of which, I committed, 
from time to time, my diredions to writing. They were tranfiated into Arabic, and 
one copy delivered to the prince, and the other to his confidential friend, who under- 
took, at my requeft, to fee them carried into execution. 

' ' As 1 ddminillered internal as well as topical remedies, I made a point of giving them 
to my peftient with my own hand. The prince made no difficulty of fwallowing the 
medicine, however nauftous ; but it was a long time before 1 could make him com- 
prehend how a medicine introduced into the flomach could afford any relief to the 
eye; I muff, however, do him«the juftice to fay, that I found him a more apt difciple 
than any of his attendants. M»ny of them could not be made at all to underffand the 
adion of medicines, and of confequence were full of prejudices againff my mode of 
treatment. 

In a few days after my firft attendance on the prince, one of his prejudiced friends 
perfuaded His Highnefs that I had adminiftered medicines to him intended to pro- 
duce a certain effed upon his conffitution, of which 1 had never entertained fo much 
as an idea, before it was raentiond to me. What this effed was I cannot with 
d^ency explain. Suffice it to fay, that thefe malignant infinuations had loo powerful 
am^fiffed on the mind of my patient, and he exprelTcd himfelf to me upon the 
fix^ed in terms which I could not hear without die moil poignant indignation and 
un^finefs. . 

li ;^^|cat€d my condud as well as I was able, under the dIfad vantages of an inter- 
pre^t^, by explaining to him how impoffible it was for the medicines to have the 

* By this difeafe is to be undcrlluod, fitch a ^te of the optic nerve as renders it infcnfible to the rays 
of light. • . \ 

effed 
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cffed be fuipe^^ $ a?)d how iriKch itaore to my credit, as well as advants^ge, it wotdd 
be to re-edabUib lys health, than to do him a prejudice; that i {jpofelHonal man 
had *a charafter, which when once loft was irrecoverable ; and that therefore I trqfted 
he would reileft ori my fituation, and confider, me in a moce favourable ligha than 
lus rel'eniment at firft had led him to^uggeft. The prince began now to rAraft his 
calurdny, by faying, that he believed the medicines had produced an effefl different 
from what 1 intended, but that it was the duty of a patient td* inform his phylician of 
every circumllance which related to his health. In Ihort, after a variety of expla* 
nations, I at laft brought him to confent to give iny plan a few days longer trial, 
and if then there appeared any objedions to the ^urfuing of it, I would willingly 
confent to give it up entirely. Thofe days being elapfed, and none of the fuK« 
pefted effeds appearing, the prince proceeded regularly in the courfe agreeably to my 
directions. , 

The intermediate .lime between my attendance on the prince, whom I viftted. 
twice a day, was employed in reading a few books which I brought with me 
from Mogodorc, making little excurfions into the country, and vifiting patients at 
Tarudant. 

Among the latter was the cadi or judge of the town. This I found to be a 
venerable old man, of about feventy years of age, whofe beard was become perfectly 
white, and* whofe countenance, though doubtlefs altered by time, yet flill retained 
a great expreftion of vivacity and fenfe, mixed with more apparent goodnefs of heart 
than any 1 had feen in the country. He received me with the greateft refpeCt, and 
exprefled his gratitude for my vifit in a manner that appeared Itrongly .marked with 
fincerity. He ftremed fully aware that his complaint was mcrejy a decay of nature, 
and only wiihed me to adminifter fonicthing to him which might palliate his molt 
urgent fyntptoms. With a great (hare of feeling he expatiated on the inconveniences 1 
mult undergo , from being at fo great a diftance from ray friends, and in a part of the 
world where the manners of the people were fo different from what I had been accuf- 
tomed to, exprefling his wifii at the fame time to render me every fcrvice that a perfon 
in his fiiuatiun could ofl'er. Such an uncommon (hare of fenfibility and reiledion,* 
from one whofe countrymen arc in general in a very fmall degree removed from a 
favage ftate, excited in me a warm defire of rendering my patient a fervicc. Among 
the many queftions he put to me, he aiked what was cuftomary for our judges in 
England to receive as a reward for their fervices. Upon my informing him, the cadi 
was in perfect aftoniflimcnt ; “ Good God 1” he exclaimi d, “ the Emperor allows me’ 
only fifty ducats (about twelve pounds fterling) a year !’* 

1 wifti I could have it in my power to give as favourable an account of my other 
patients at Tarudant, as of this refpeClable old msip. The generality of them 
proved infolent, ungrateful, and many, who vifited my habitation, notorious thieves. 
From my apartment being in the houfe of a Jew, none of whom dare venture to pre- 
vent a Moor from entering, I was from morning to night peftered with Arabs, 
mountaineers, and the worlt defeription of^ towns>people, who were feldom fatisfied 
with my advice, but infifted on my either giving them money, or fomething elfe equal 
in value. Many I turned out of my room by force, while with difficulty they 
reftrained their refentment at my condud, and every moment threatened to draw 
their knives upon me ; to others, who behaved a little better, T gave fomethii^ /o 
get rid of them j and to a third, who were real objeds of diftrefs, I with pleafure 
extended my utmoft affiftance. On. the whole, my fituation was fuch as to oblige me 
to complain of it to the prince, who afterwards auowfed me a foldier to mount guard 
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coaftantly at my door, who had ^Uredbns to permit ^no parfoa ^ enter my room imth- 
oht my i^rHcular^emufllcm. 

It was with ^he greateft pleafure that in about a fortnight a^ter my hrft attendance 
on tj^e prince, 1 obferved an amei^ment m his complaint. His eye now evinced 
a difpofition to recqver its former pofition; at firft he was able only to difcem 
li^ht from dvknefs, but* he could now dilllnguilh an apple at about ten 'yards 
■dulance. 


Thefe flattering appearances entirely removed every prejudice which at firft arofe 
in the minds of the prince*s attendants ; and His Highnefs hicnfelf acknowledged that he 
had been too hafly in forming his opinion of me. 7'hc confidence which this fuccefs 
occafioned, induced the prince to admit me into his harem, where there were feveral 
ladies who had occafion for my feryices. 

Thou^ this aflbrdcd me an opportunity of feeing the harem, I fliall wave a par- 
ticular defcrip'tion of it, as it only diflered from that of the Emperor (which I (hall 
^ hereafter very particularly defcribe) by being upon a fmalier fcale. 

Upon receiving the prince’s orders to attend his ladies, one of his friends was 
immediately difpatchcd with me to the gate of the harem; with diredlions to the 
alcaide* of the eunuchs to admit myfclf and interpreter whenever 1 thought it 
neceffary. 

The eunuchs, who have the entire charge of the women, and who in fa£l«Iive alvftys 
among them, are the children of negro flaves. They are generally either ydliy Ihort 
and rat, or elfe tall, dpformed, and lame. ' Their voices have that particular tone 
which is obfervable in youths who are jufl: arriving at mauhood ; and their peri^ 
altogether afford a difgufling image of weaknefs and efleininacy. From the trult 
repofed in them by their mailers, and the confequence which it gives them, the eunuchs 
exceed in infolence and pride every other clafs of people in the country. They dif- 
played indeed fo much of it towards me, that I was obliged, in my own dpfence, to com- 
plam of them once.or twice, and to have them puniihed. 

Attended by one of thefe people, after paflitfg tlic gate of the harem, which is always 
•locked) and under the care of a guard of eunuchs, we entered a narrow and dark paf* 
fage, which foon brought us to the court, into which the women’s chambers open. We 
here faw numbers of bpth black and white women and children ; fome concubines, fome 
flaves, and others hired domeilics. 

Upon their obferving the unufual figure of an European, the whole multitude in a 
.body furrounded me, and eiprefled the utmoft ailoniihment at my drefs and appear* 
ance. Some flood motionlefs, with their hands lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their 
mouths open, in the ufual attitude of wonder and furprize. Some burfl into immd> 
derate fits of laughter ; while others .again came up, and, with uncommon attention, 
<eyed me from head to foot. The parts of my drefs which feemed mod to attrad their 
notice were ipy buckles, buttons, and flocldngs ; for neither men nor women in this 
'Country wear any thing of the kind. With refped to the club of my hair, they feemed 
-Utterly at a lofs in what view to confider it ; but the powder which 1 wore they con- 
•Cj^ved tobe employed fin* the purpofe ofdeftroying vermin. Moft of the children, 
they^law me, ran away in the mofl perfe£l conflemation ; and on the whole 1 
ilppeared as fingular an anim^, and 1 dare fay had the honour of exciting as much 
c^qfity and attention, as a lion, or a man-tiger jufl; imported from abroad, and intro- 
a country town in England on a market-day. Every time 1 vifited ^e harem 
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I vm forrttonded and# laughed a| b 7 t])ts curious nswjb,’ who* on my ^tering the gate, 
followed me clofe to the' very clminber to which I was proceeding,* and oh my return 
•univerfally efcorted me out, * , 

The greateft part of the women were unconij^only fat and unwieldy ;*had bla^k and 
full eyes, round faces, wiih fmalJ noles. They .were of diflerept complexions j fonxe 
ver)' fair, fome fallow, and others again perfect negroes. • . 

One of my new patients being ready to receive me, I was defired to walk into her 
room ; where, to my great furprize, I law nothing but a cu;tain drawn quite acrofs the 
apartment, fimilar to that of a theatre which feparates the ftage from tlie audience. A 
female domeftic brought a very low flool, p’e.ccd it near the curtain, and told rae I was 
to fit down there, ami feel her niidrefs’s pul!e. 

The lady, who had by tins time fuimnoiied up courage to fpeak, introduced her 
hand ffoin tlie bottom of the curtain, and defired me to inform her of ail her com- 
plaints, which lhe» conceived I might perfediy perceive by merely feeling the 
pulfe. It was in vain to aik her where her pain was feated, whether in her Ifoinach, 
head, or back ; the only arifwer I could procure, was a requefl; to feel the pulfe 
of the other hand, auJ then poim our the feat of the difeafe, and the nature of 
the pain. 

Having neither fatisfi; d my curiolity by exhibiting her lace, nor made me acquainted 
with the ^lature of her complaint, I was under the neceflity of informing her in 

E ltlfb. terms, that to uiiderltand the difeafe it was abfolutely neceffary to fee the 
guc, as well as to fi'cl the pulfe ; and b'lat without it I could do nothing for her. My 
qncncc, or rather that of my Jewilh interpreter, was, however, for a long time 
exerted in vain; and I am perfuaded Ihe would have difmiflcd me without any 
further -enquiry, had not her invention fupplied her with a happy expedient to 
remove her cinbarraflinent. She contrived at laft to cut a hole through the cur- 
tain, through which Ihe extruded her tongue, and thus complied with my injunction 
as far as it was neceffary in a medical view, but mod effeduajly difappointed my 
curiofity. 

I was afterwards ordered to look at another of the prince's wives, who waStaffeCled 
with a fcrophulous fwelling in her neck. This lady was, .iu the fame manner as the 
other, at firil excluded from my fight ; but ts Ihe was obliged to fhew rae her c<Hn- 
plaint, 1 had an opportunity of feeing her face, and obferved it to be very handfome. 

1 was informed that Ihc had been at one period the favourite of the prince, but 
owing to this defedl he had in a great raeafure deferted her ; and this circumftancf 
accounts for the extreme anxiety which Ihc feemed to exprefs to get rid of this dif- 
agreeable difeafe. 

' As loon as I had examined her neck, Ihe topk olF frotn her drefs the whole of her 
gold trinkets, which were very numerous, and of cohliderable value, put them into 
my hand, and defired me to cure her ; promifing a Hill greater rewarcf,if 1 fucceeded. 
Confeious of the uncertainty of rendering her any material fervice, I immediately 
returned the prefent, and affured her that Ihe might depend on my giving all proper 
remedies a lair trial, but that I could not be anfwerable for their fuccefs. There is 
nothing more unpleafant than the inability of giving reafonable ground for hope, wh^ 
it prtxniles to be productive of lb much happinefs to a fellow creature. It was with 
pain 1 obferved that this poor lady, though fomewhat cheered, was yet diflatisfied tirith 
my reply ; Ibe could not refrain from ihewing evident marks aS dirappduitm^t;*';^^ 
even difple.ifure, at my hefitation, by laying, Ihe always underffood that a tUffifitiap 
phyfician could cure every difeafe. . - 
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.Daring the courfe (rf ioty attendance in the hareqi, I had aiji ojj|ortiBnity of feeing 
moft of the p^tS’s who, exclufive of the four w^es allowed him' by 

his religion, were about tUti'enty in number, and who did not, like his wives, difeover 
that Invincible reluctance to the dirpjltly of their beauty. They*at firfl: proved very 
troublcfome patients ; for upon ray not telling them all their complaints immediately 
upon feeling the pulfo, thef coniidered me as an ignorant empiric, who knew hothing 
of my pVofeffion. Beiules this, I found that each of them flattered therafelves with 
almoft an inftamaneous cufe. In Ihort, after many fruitlefs efforts to teach thofe to 
realbn who had hitherto never “made the fmalicft ufe of their underftandings, I was 
at laft obliged to adapt niy deportment to the capacities of my patients, and foon 
acquired among them as much undefervccl commendation as I Ijad incurred unmerited 
reproach. 

Moft of the.W'omen in the harem were under thirty years of age, of a corpulent 
habit, and of a very awkward gait. I'hcir knowledge of courfai from having led a 
life of total feclufion from the world, was entirely confined to the occurrences in their 
harem ; where, as they w'erc allowed a free accefs to each other, they converfed 
upon fuch fubjecls as their uninfc|fmed underftandings ferved to furnifli them with. 
They are never fuftered to go out, but by an exprefs order from the prince ; and then 
only when removing from one place of refidcncc to another. I in general found 
them extremely ignorant, proud, and vain of ilietr perforis, even to a cle^ee whfbh 
bordered upon childifhnefs. Among many ridiculous quoftion#, they alked m^nter- 
preter if 1 could read and write ; upon being ahfwered in the affirmative, they expreiljfl 
the utmoft furprifeand admiration at the abilities of the Chriftians. There was not 
among them who could do either ; thefe rudiments of learning are indeed only the lot 
of a few of their men, who on that account are named talbs, or explainers of the 
Mahometan law. 

Among the concubines of the prince there were lix female flaves of the; age of fifteen, 
who were prefented to him by a Moor of diftinefion. One of thefe was defeended 
from an Englifli renegade, another from a Spaiiiili, and the other four were of Mooriih 
extraflfbn. 

Where the more folid and ufeful accomplifliments are leaft cultivated, a tafte is 
often found to prevail for thofe whieW arc purely ornamental and frivolous. Thefe 
devoted victims of libidinous pleafure received a daily IclTon of mufic, by order of the 
prince, from a Moor who had pafled fomc little time in London and Italy, where he had 
acquired a flight knowledge qf that fcicnce. 1 had an opportunity of being prefent at 
one of thefe performances, but cannot fay I received much amufement, in a muficai 
view, from, iny .vilit. It was a concert vocal and inflrumental : the inftruments ufed 
Upon this occafion were the mandoline, a kind of violin with only two ftrings, and the 
tabor. The principal object in their performance feemed to be noife j it was without 
the leaft attention to melody, variety, or tafte, and was merely drawing out a wild and 
inelancholy ftrain. 

Couverfation, however, forms the principal entertainment in thefe gloomy retire* 
When I vifited the harem, I never found the women engaged in any other 
ttnplpyment than that .of converfmg on the ground in ^circles. Infant, as all their 
tu^dle-work is performed by Jewefles, and their cookery, and the management of 
tfmr chambers, by their flaves and domeftics, of which thej hive a proportionable 
numb^ according to the favour they are in with the prince, it is not eafy for them to 
find means of occupying their timet particularly fmee none of them are able to 
md'or write. It is impofliblc, to refleft on the Situation of thefe mofettunate 
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w6men vrithout the n^oft lively (entiments of comp^ffioiu Excluded ftxim the enjoy, 
ment of frelh air apd; exercife, fo neceffary for the fupport of health and life } deprived 
of all fociety but that of their fellow-fufferers, a fociety to vvhicli^oli of them would 
prefer folitude itfelf ; they are only to be con(ld|red as the moft abje£l of flaves-yflaves 
to the vices and captice of a licentious tyrant, who exafls even from his wives them, 
felvca a degree of fubmiflion and refped which borders upon idolatry, and which God 
and nature never meant ihould be paid to a mortaL 

After the lapfe of a third week, there was a confidcrabk amendment in the prince’s 
complaint. He began to diftinguilh very large writir-g ; and he afliired me tliat he had 
written with his own hand a letter to the Emperor, wherein he informed him of the 
relief my attendance jiad aflbrded him ; aifuring me, that his father would reward me 
Very handlbmely if 1 efl'cdcd a cure. 

Our intercourfe was at this lime improved into intimacy. He ufed to fee me with- 
out referve, and ofti-n at a time when he had his women with him, which, I was 
informed, was a mark of confidence with which no other man had ever before been 
honoured. He made me feel their pulfcs, and obliged one of them, who was remark- 
ably fat and unwieldy, to be held on the floor by,|^o of the others, while I dropped 
into her eye fomc of the fame medicine which I nad occaflon to apply to his. The 
violent but temporary pain brought on by this application produced an immoderate fit 
<«;ulaughaer in the prince, as well as in the other ladies ; and the object of it, though 
in m#fl violent pain, to evince her refped to His Royal Highnefs, declared it to be a very 
nleafant fcnfaiion. 

^ Upon other occafions he would detain me for two, and fometimes three hours, 
enquiring concerning European culloms, and particularly thofe of the Englilh, their 
religion, laws, and government. He made fomc comments upon what I told him, 
manifefted an earned defire of information, and appeared greatly intereded in the 
converfationj At other times, when he had been put out of humour, after I had felt 
his pulfe, and adminidered to him the medicines, he would diftniifs me without aiking 
me to fit down, or even allowing me to alk any further quediuns. — But the curiofity 
of the reader is probably by this rime excited refpefting the perfon and chnrafter of 
this prince; and perhaps it cannot be gratified at a more convenient part of the-, 
narrative, v 

Muley Abfulem is of the middle fize, of rather a corpulent habit, and about thirty- 
five years of age. His features are very much disfigured by the great defcQ: in his 
eyes ; the cataract having entirely obfeured one of them, and the other being drav n 
quite on one fide by the violence of the paralytic alfediop. Thcfe circumdances, 
joined to the great natural fize and prominency of both eyes, a bad fet of teeth, and a 
Mow complexion, will not allow me to fay tli?it the prince has the fmalled pretenfions 
to the chara£fer of handfome. His drefs was th^ fame as that of other Moors,' which 
I fhall hereafter deferibe, except a filk taffcl to his turban, which is ilj this country a 
didindUve mark of royalty. When I fird faw him, he was covered with a loofe 
furtout, made of red woollen cloth, and edged with fur-ikin, which the Moors term 
a caftan. Indeed the only didinftion of drefs in this country is in the gopd or bad 
qualities of the materials. I have feen indances of private^ Moors, whofc drefs was 
much richer than that of any of the princes, or even of the Emperor himfelf. The 
attendants of the plince confided principally of foldicrs. of which he has an unlimited 
number, pages, who are generally about his perfon, black eunuchs, aiid a.fi^/black 
flaves. , « 
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tile cliara£ker til Muley Abftifen is mark^ with Igfs of fevlrifjt;i iki^ 
dbiftt trf the great^ pto Moorifli pxidces ;• it poffeffes the iitise t!tae» 

lefs of that fagadty, acuteM^s, attd a^dty, wMch is fd ncceflkfy fpr the govietlknetit 
df fo taicivilized a people as the Mdorw To be explicit, this pifihce is naturally of 4 
mild atid* indolent difpofition ; immoderately indulgent to his pafiions, when he call 
enjoy them without itiuch trouble ; and very little ambifious of fame. 

Till very lately he had accuftomcd himfelf to drink, to a very great excefs, .ftrong 
brandy ; that be has now entirely relinquifhed, and his principal paflion fince has been 
the love of women, which engroffes the whole of his attention and time. I obferved, 
hfbvirever, that he allowed his ladies much more indulgence than is in general cuftomary 
ndtohg the Moors ; and I found that even in his prel'encc tlicy sonverfed among each 
ctfher with as much freedom as if they had been by themfL'lves. 

r Ffotft the (ketch which I have given of the prince’s charafter, it will be no difiicult 
matter to difeover the reafons why his father’s wilhes for appointing him his fuC- 
ceflbr w'cre diTappointed. He was rich, it is true, but a great part of his wealth was 
fquandered on fcnfual gratifications ; and the total W'ant of energy in his charadier pro- ^ 
vented his fecuring friends in a codhtry, where cruelty and great aflivity are confidcred 
as the only charafteriftics of fovercignty. 

'fhe advantages of hereditary fucceffion can only be feen by contemplating the (late 
of thofe monarchies where it does not cxift. In Morocco, where there is ito reguftr 
of fixed order of fucceffion, though the Emperor is indulged in ti e formality of nomi- 
nating his fucceffor, yet the I'word fupplies the place of right ; and that prince who caiji 
acquire the greateft number of friends, and confequently the flrongefi army, fucceeds 
to the throne. This circumftance is often attended w'ith the raofl; fatal effeds, and has 
given rife to thofe bloody revolutions which from one period to another have (liaken 
and depopulated the empire of Morocco. The Emperor Sidi Mahomet, from having 
no competitors, enjoyed a much more peaceful reign than any of his predc^ fl'ors. How 
fer his fucceffor, wbo has feveral brothers, eaqh feeling an equal claim to the throne, 
'will be equally fuccefsful, time only muft determine. 

• 

CHAP. VI. — ' of Tan/danh — Country of Vied de Non. — Markets for 

the Sale (f Cattle. — Extraordinary Amendment in the Prineds Coinplaint. — Great. 

Civility from two Moors. — Singular Adventure. — The Prince ordered on a PH- 
. grimage to Mecca.-— Inter cefion in Favour of the Enylijh Captives. — Unexpeded 

Order to repair to i4orocco^ 

AS it is quite unfafliionablc in this country to go even to the next ftreet on. foot, 
a!Hd as my fituation was at fome diftance from that of thj? princ(^. His Highnefs made 
mea prefent of a horfe, which, however, I could Jtot fay was one of the beft in the 
codntry. But*as I had once engaged in this fervice, I conceived it my intereft to make 
beft of every fituation. In the hours, therefore, when my perfonal attendance on 
patient was not demanded. I frequently made ufe of my Rofinante, both for the 
|iv!ii^fe of exercife, and for the gratification of my curiofity in vifiting every thing 
wdiich appeared worthy infpedion. The following arc the principal obfervations 
tpwch I was able to colle£l in the courfc of my excurfions ; and I flatter mylfelf 
thev will ferve at leaft to give a general idea of the city wrflre I refided, and ks 
ettwdiis. 

‘I'aiaidant, now the capital of the province of Suz, was formerly, while the-em^re 
divided into petty nates, the metfbpolis ..c^ a kingdom. It lies in a fay but 
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uncultivated |>lam, t^out twenty miles to the foijth of 

lidered as the fvontH^a* town of that part of the Emperot'e d^ioimfcj . The Emp^r, 
it is truei claims tne^ fovereignty of the defert of Zahara, aOd tw territory of Vied de 
Non. But his authority over that part of thei!|buntry is almoft nominal ; as itrentirely 
depends on the caprice and inclinadpn of the Arabs who inhabit it ; and 't^ho, fropi 
their diftant lituation from the feat of government, afe more properly under tlie 
dominion of their own chiefs. They acknowledge the Emperor to be their fovercign, 
and the head of their church, and occailoually pay him tribute as fuch ; but they pay 
no attention whatever to his particular orders, and over their interior government he 
has not tlu? lead controul. 

I'licfe people confiit of different tribes of Arabs, who live in tents without any fixed 
plac.’s of refideiice. 'I'hey wantler over the country in fearcb of plunder, and are fiip- 
pofed, on fbnic occafions, to extend their depredations as far as Nigr|jia, whence they 
carry off negroes., I’liey profefs the Mahometan religion, though they intermix it 
with a grc'at jiortion of Idolatry ; and in the deferts, where no w'ater can be procured 
for the purjx)lo of ablution, they iubfliruie fand. 'J'heir manner of treating thofe un- 
fortunate mariners wlio have the misfortune to fliipwrecked on their coafl, I fhall 
hereafter have occafion to reprefent. 

The walls of 'I'ariiuant, now half in ruins, aie very extenfive, and enclofe a much 
ledger fpace of ground than is eccupied by the buildings. The houfes, which are 
compofetl of earth a«d mud, beaten very tight in a wooden cafe, and left to be dried 
by the fun, have only apartments on’ the ground-floor; and as each houfe is fur- 
rounded by a garden and wall, t!ie place altogether bears a greater refemblance to a 
well peopled fpot of cfiiuitry, or a collection of hamlets, than a town. This idea is 
much incrcafed by tla' number of lofty palm, or date trees, which ‘ure intermixed with, 
and overlook the houfes affording altogether a very rural appearance. The apartments 
are in genera' mean and inconvenient, and principally inhabited by the lower clafs of 
mechanics, as there are very few’ Moors of diltinction refiding at Tarudant. It is true, 
w'hen the prince is there, he brings with liim all his attendants .and friends, but they 
generally live in the caltle, and arc by no means to be couftdered as the inhabitants of 
the town. • • 1 

From the irregular and flraggling manner »n which the town is built, it is impoflible 
to form a conjecture concerning the number of houfes and inhabitants it contains. As 
its extent, l:owever, is confiderable, it may be accounted an important and populous 
city, when compared with ihoft of the others in lh(? I'!n,^ieror’s dominions. 

The principal manufactures at 'i’arudant are making of fine haicks, and the working 
of copper, wi'ich is procured in great plenty from a neighbouring mine. They have 
a regular mai ket twice a week, where all kinds of cattle and provifions are brot^ht 
to be difpofed of. For the lale of horfes and inufes the pi'oprietqr of the market 
employs men on purpofe to ride, and exhibit the beafts to the bed •advantage, and 
afterwards to put them up to public auction. In thefe fales, if the higheft bidder does 
not offer a price agreeable to the owners, they arc at liberty to refufe felling them. 
This cuffom prevents many of thofe impoiitions in the fate of cattle, which loo 
frequently prevail in European fairs and markets. By thus putting the cattle up. lo 
public auction, thofe perfons who have really good ones will in general get their lull 
price for them-; aud> thofe buyers, who from their ignorance might be liable yo?ibe 
impofed upon, can without much difficulty form a tolerable idea of the real Vsdue of 
^hc animal by ihe price which others bid. 

'lihe 
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The Jewdjy is a miferable place, fituated abcKit a quarter of i rriile from Ae town. 
*I%c inhabitants jire in the mew abjeft Hate of poverty and fubj|i 61 ;iop, and when they 
enter the Moorilh Ifown aiiSe obliged to go barefooted. The callle, which is very 
extenlh^e, and fituated half-way betwlii the town and Dar Beyda, the refidence of the 
prince, ib enclofed in a tolerably neat garden, which was planned by a Frenchman. It 
is divided into three parrs ; *one for the prince; which he occafionally ufes, the other 
for his women, named the Harem *, and the third for all thofe who are in thefervice of 
the prince. ‘ 

As the prince’s recovery became daily obfervable, I thought I might venture to 
try him with a large watch which I had with me, to fee whether he could point out 
the- time of the day. In this he fucceeded very well, and had difeernment enough 
to obferve, that it was an old watch, and in part broken. He therefore begged my 
acceptance of a very elegant gold one, requefting of me to wear it infteaid of the 
other. The handfome manner in which His Highnefs made tlys prefent, gave me 
a much more flattering idea .of his charaffcer than his conduct afterwards warranted. 
But we are to recoiled, that he was then in the adt of receiving a benefit from me ; 
that the journey which he was afterwards obliged to undertake, put it out of my 
power to render him any further fervice ; and therefore, to an illiberal and uncul- 
tivated mind, the motive for continuing any ads of gcncrofity or kindnefs no longer 
exilled. * • ,• 

In the courfe of my vifits to the prince, I occafionally met with two Moors, one of 
whom had been in Italy for fome time, and the other in England, who could fpeak a 
little of the Englifli language. I mention thefe men not only from motives of gratitude, 
but alfo to evince, that it is by improving the mind, and by converfing with refined 
and civilized people only, that we are able to conquer illiberal prejudices. From .p 
impulfe of benevolence, for it could proceed from no other motive, fince they had 
not received the fmalleft favour from me, they in a fliort time contraded fo warm a 
friendfliip for me, that had I been their nearefl relation, they could not have fhewn It 
in a ftronger manner than I experiened. 

They not only expreffed their diflrefs at feeing me in a country where I muft be 
continually fubjed to infuit, and where the manlier of living- muft be fo very difterent 
from that to w'hich they knew by their' own experience I had been accuftumed, but 
they alfo took me to their houfes, introduced me to their wives, and defired them 
to take the fame care of me as of their own family. This was not all ; they urged 
’me to allow one of them to, go into fome other apartments, which they could obtain 
from the prince, and almoft infifted upon my accepting of theirs. To this friendly 
propofal, howcTrer, I could not accede. Indeed I was in daily expedation of taking 
pbfleflion of the apartments pr9mifed.me by the prince; and had it been otherwife I 
could never have intruded fo much upon their friendfliip as to have confented to this 
requeft. They continually, however, obliged me to accept of tea and fugar, and 
:msuiy other articles, which from, their fcarcity at Tarudant were very valuable. Of 
iviaioney they knew I was not in want, as I drew upon Mr. Hutchinfon’s agent for that 
iuticle ; but of thofe little rarities which they frequently font to the prince, I was 
jdways kindly compelled to take ray fliare. Had thefe two eftimable perfons received 
jin the advantages of a liberal education, what an ornament would they have proved 
tajTodety, and of what extenfive utility to their nation ! 

EuroMan# have id general an idea, that the place allotted for the women to live in h named the 
fertiil^. This is quite erroneous. SengGo mtSM properly a palace, and the women’s place of re6dende» 
is thelttreoi. ■ • 

On 
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On rdturntn{( Komf; from one of my viiits to tke prince, and having paiTed jthe 
gateway, which 4s> v^ry lofty, and leads to the town, I was furpr^ed at hearing a 
number of voices from above calling out very loudly, tiWb, tibiJ ! (doClor, dodor !) 

On looking back I obferved Mulcy Omar,'^ne of Sidi Mahomet’s Tons, aid half- 
brother to Muley Abfulem, fitting in great ftate on the centre of the wall 'over the 
gatc-way, with a number of his atten^nts on each fide of him- 1 immediately rode 
up to the prince, and found him a tolerably good looking young man, of about two- 
and-twenty. He was rather of a dark complexion, and his features were ftrongly 
%narked with goodnature. After the ufual falutation, and having anfwered his quef- 
tion, whether 1 approved of the horfe his brother had given me, 1 took my leave f 
but could not poflibly conceive the reafon why a perfon of his confequence fliould be 
feated in fo ftrange a place. I had not ridden far, before J obferved about an hundred 
Moors on horfeback, who were upon the full gallop, and firing at ijach other in a 
ftrange and iiregular manner. I now was informed that this was a fhatu fight, per- 
formed for the amufernent of the prince, who had chofm the top of the gateway for 
his place of obforvaiion. 

As I found it an eafier matter to keep my mind employed in the day-time than in 
the evening, I accullomed myl'elf to go to bed, as well as to rife, very early. One 
cvenirig I iiad retired to reft more than three hours, when I was alarmed by a noife, 
which 1 af firft imagined was occafioned by thieves getting into the houfe. There had 
been lately a great nifmber of robberies at Tarudant, committed by the Arabs, who, 
as the houfes in general were conftruded of nothing but mud, had a cuftom of making 
a hole in the wall large enough to admit thcmfclvcs through, without occafioning the 
lead alarm to any of the family. This I conceived to be the cafe, and fuppofed that 
tbe noife I heard arofe from the accidental falling dowm of part of tne wall. 

I immediately got up and flew to the door, which was already opened by my 
interpreter, wno had rifen before me, and there 1 obferved the whole of my neigh- 
bours with lights in their hands, and in their fhiris and fhifts, in a perfect ftate of 
confternation. They were ftanding as if totally unconfeious where they were, and 
without the power of fpeech. Indeed the alarm had occafioned the fame appfcheii- 
fjons in them that it had in me, and they had juft advancetf "s far as the fpcA where I « 
firft faw them, without having the refoluiion to examine any further into the uufe of 
the noife. 

My interpreter, though but little better than the others, had fummoned up courage 
toough to approach the fpot whence the noife arofe j h^. there found that one-fourth 
of the houfe, which was built in a fquare, with a court in the centre, had entirely 
fallen down, and buried in its ruins two Jews, who were lleeping in .the fallen apart- 
ment. I immediately affifted, and we foon brought the two men into my room, where 
I examiated them very particularly, and found them fpeechlefs" — but .fpcechlefs only 
from fright. 1 muft conf'efs this accident, which had occafioned a crav'k in my apart- 
ment, increafed my anxiety to change it, as it was impolfible to fay how foon I might 
be in the fame predicament with the two Jews whom 1 and my interpreter had extricated 
from the ruins ; but notwithftanding all my importunities I could not perfuade the 
pripce’s mafons to work faft enough to prove of any utility. 

Atnong the many inconveniences which I experienced at Tarudant, were the 
frequent infults I i«ceived in the ftreets, for which I could certainly have.had ^d|;efr, 
but the number of new feces which were daily appearing, made applications iar. 
«u entirely ufelefs. ' One day in my way to the prawe, I was fefulted by an iUJooking ^ 

Moor,, 
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M<^r, who, .under Jtjhe £u)dion.o& a fli'arif *, ’ihought hinsfelf In fo;, doing, 

therefore iq:'a very rude, manner ran his mule din dlly up^ me, |?uh atf mten. 
tion of either' giving me a fevere bi^', or of frighting my horjfe. 1 imm^iately 
expofttrfated with him uptm the imp^riety of fuch brutal behavbur ; upon vi^ich 
he told tne I might go to the devil, for he was a (harif. Upon this I found it neccf* 
lary to explain fo hin? that I was furgeon to liis prince, who from being governor 
ot Uie province, and froin having me under his immediate protection, would pay 
very little attention to his being a fliarif, but would punifh him in fuch a manner as 
his cenduft merited ; that I was* then going to His Highnefs, and as I W'as well ac<r 
Quainted with his name, fltould make my complaint of him. AVith a meannefs 
pifeportioned to his pride, this haughty fharif turned back his mule, ami olTered any 
■ atonement I could point out, even that of going down upon his lenees, if 1 would 
forgive this odcace, for he dreaded the idea of his infolence b;dng made knovvn to 
the prince. I immediately confented to accept his fubmiflion, but adincniilicd him, 
thouch a fharif, to he cautiom in future how he committed fuch abroach of hofpitality 
as to infult a flrangcr. 

At ilie end of the fourth week, the prince informed me that he bad received orders 
from the Emperor to prepare himl'elf to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but that 
it was his intention to-takc me up to Morocco, where he would introduce me to his 
father, whence I was to accompany him to Fez and Mequinez, where he Would gh'e 
me a detachment of foldiers, which fhould, conduft me to 'I'angicr. “ 33y thel'o 
means,” atldcd His Eiighnefs, “ you will have an opportunity of felling your brother 
Uhriflians what a number of fine places you have feen in this country.” His de- 
parture front Tarudar.t, however, was not to take place for fome weeks, fo that it 
would not interfere* with the plan of cure which 1 was at prefent purfuing. ,, 

In the courfe of our converfation, during the different times I vifitcd the prince, I 
repeatedly urged him to redeem out of his captivity Captain Ir'Ving, the,inafler of the 
^IhipwrecKcd GunK&*man, agreeably to his proniife, and always received the ftrongeft 
affuranccs that my requefts would be complied with ; but hitherto nothir.g had been 
^ne. I therefore pn-ceeded upon another plan, which as it operated to the intereft 
of the prince, 1 flattered myfelf w'ould be attended with more fuccefs. ^ I told him that 
Captain Irving was a ph)'l'ician, w'hom I ^ew to be a man of great abilities (for he really 
was brought up to the profcflion) and that his advice was highly neceffary in order to pro- 
mote and facilitate my plan of cure, and therefore i wifhed him to be fent for immediately- 
The prince, though fatisfied with my condu^f, was highly pleafed with the idea of no- 
velty, smd foon obtained the Emperor’s permiflion to fend for him up to Tarudant. 

ilavihg no European with whom 1 could converfe, and refiding among the very 
wo^ part of the Moors, who .harraffod me at one time with their felicitations for 
re^ef, and at janother’ivith their infolence, it will eafily be conceived that fipiy time 
Vas not fpent' in the mofl: agreeable manner poflible at Tarudant. My attendance 
llbwever <m the prince, and the apparently great amendment in his health, ferved in fome 
to keep up my fpirits, amufe me, and enable me to bear my fituation with patience. 
Jit the expiration of five weeks, during which time the prince expreffed the moft 
pi»fe£t fatisfaction at ilie relief which I had afforded him, an order came down from 
rtie Emperor commanding *my immediate prefence at Morocco. It may well te*con- 
vthat -E could not receive this order without ftrong emotioBs of chagrid and. 
lufprife. From the well-known difpofition of thefe people, I was aware that hadiAny 

'* are men who profefs them^tWes to bc the d<^xndaDts of Mahomet, anS on that! iocovntmre 

held in ircct efteciD. * 

acadent 
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l^tfifi^s *was continaally Informing his has was a 

myiljlly" which unfold. I repsgg^ly urget^ tmiie |)nnce to «a^ liie 

redfon of this extrabrdinary condud in thelaurt j bdi he was either 'unah» or 'un* 
wiling to afford me any inrormation. ^ • 

Confcious how ufelefs and abfurd the attempt would be lo withstand a polkiVU 
. order of the Emperor, in a government fo uncommonly defpotic, and refleding upon the 
favourable ffate of the prince’s health, sdter revolving the queftion again and ag^. 
* within my own mind, I in the end (fo ready are our imaginations to flatter us on every* 
occafion) brought myfelf to hope that the journey might prove rather to my advant^ge^ 
than otherwife. How egregioufly deceived I was in thofe hopei the fequel will fuff 
ficiently prove. A gold watch, an indifferent horfe, and a few hard dollars, forced 
into my hand contrary to my inclination, were the princely and mag^nificent rewards' 
which I received for taking a journey of five hundred jnUes, and an affiduous attend* 
snee on an ungrateful defpot ! 


CHAP. Vll. •— Joi/rnejr over Mount Atlas from Tarudant to Morocco, •—^tinue.'^ 
Dangerous Pajhgc over Mount Atlas.-— Defeription of Mount Atlas. — Natural 
'■JProthi^hns, — Animals,— Beautiful Vallies.— Manners and Cufms of the Brebes,— 
FiSlurcfqtte Views hi the Mountains. 

ON the 30th of November, between feven and eight in the morning, I took mf 
leave of the prince, having previoully intreated him to continue his courfe of medidnesi 
and left I'arudant, under the charge of an alcaide and two foldiers of the Negr^ 
kavalry, who carried up the annual prefent from the prince to the Emperor, of fix 
horfes and three boxejs of money. Thefe, with my interpreter, a Jew, who ferved 
both as cook*and groom, and a muleteer, who had the charge of my baggage, w|rg 
my party for the journey. • . * * * 

Between twelve and one at noon we arrived at the foot of Mount Atlas, abo^ut 
twenty miles froib larudant, where we pitched a very eleg^t tent, which ;he prince 
had procured for me, adjoining to fome Moorih huts. We ibund the country in our 
way l.ither a woody and uncultivated plain. ' 

; On the following day at fix in the morning we firuck the tent, and immedbtely 
began to afeend Mount Atlas. For near four hours we had one continued, difficult* ' 
and fatiguing afeent, owing to the road being narrow,* rocky, and Aeep.,, From it; 
abrupt and angular turnings the Moors diilinguifh it by an Arabic nameg, whipb 
figuifies the camel’s neck. ' 

. ; in m^y places, and particularly on the higher parts of the. mountain, b^fidc|%e 
inconvemence of a rocky road, which wa.s only broad enough to allov(i^n^mule ;^tk 
difficulty to pafs, we had a tremendous perpendicular precipice on one fide^ and 
in fome place.s, where the mountain conllfted of only a narrow ndge of rocl^ on bbth. 
l^ was afionifhing to obferve with what eafe and fafety our mules afeended and de^ 
femded the rough and uneven paths over the mountains, without putting us un^ 
the neceffity of difmounting. ^ two in the afternoon w'e began lo defeend, and arrit/j^' 
at a fmair village,' in the centre of which we pitched the tent. 

On the following morning, at a' little before fix, we proceeded on our jbumey, 
at fi^e in the evening arrived at the termination of the mbuntains, where we flem ilikt. 

.MhLe .fjril: part of this day’s wsK on a moft tireadfuUp^een.^ 

ind rdekf road, which at lail b:rought tis into s'ijeauiiful vide, between two vet^ hl^h 
Vbvxvr" 5 A ' .* ' moiuitaiq;^ 
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Snfefs it. wotild hatig^^ me to hive proloh^ my ftay 


thiefe mountains. To fertu& in obic^ts jateiredinR to cunolity^ like 
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ie over them 1 ihally, hovrei^, 


,8 jjtti 

which I'was able to coHeA iii miy panl|( 
readers, vnthout any fm;ther opoiogy. 

The 4tla8 are a’ chain of high mountains, interfe^ted with deep vallies, which extend, 
from the ettftem to the weftern parts of Barbary, dividing it into two parts or fefUotui. 
Thofe to the wcllward, from their height, are named the greater Atlas^ and ihofe to the 
eaftward the leffer. So immenfeis the height of thefe mountains, ahd pai:ticularly,-bf^ 
thp neighbourhood' of Morocco, that though fo far to the fouthward, their 
fumdSts^aie perpetually covered with ftiow. When Muley Abfulem,. the following 
l^uaiy, ’paffed over the fame track which I had pafled in December, it fnowed the 
vrablo w’ay ; an<f from Morocco we at that time could not difeover any part of the 
tnoimtains which was not completely white. ' 

The atmbfphere near their fumniits is intenfely cold, to a degree indeed which is 
frequently found to be de(lru6tive to animal life. I was well informed that fome 
Br^es, who hid attempted to afeend the higheft part bf the mountain, died imme- 
diately on the fpot, while others who were engaged in the fame attempt were obliged 
to return with the utmoft precipitancy. 

As December ’was not the mod favourable feafon for botanical rcfearclies, 1 jlfw 
fitde'vegdialion on the mountains, except the arga-tree, on which I have already made 
ibme remarks when fpeaktngof the natural produ&ions of the country in gem^l;;. 
t^t 1 am informed from the beft authority, that in the fpring thefe mountains abbund 
^th ah timumeraible variety of curious plants. Indeed I have great reafon to believe 
the natural philofopher would find a nobler fcope in this country' for bis enquiries than 
% almofi any part of the globe; and that the knowledge of medicine, as well as of 
lany, vroutd be improved by a philofophical tour over the Atlas. • 

In tte interior parts of the mountains there are, as 1 have before obferved, nume- ' 
, rtms iron mines, and the Moors have an opinion that there are gold ones alfo ; but the 
intth of this has not been afeertained. I was informed of feveral volcanoes which 
emiled in different parts„ but as 1 did not fee them I only give this as a mere report; 
though from the nature of things I cannot help repeating, that I think it highly pror . 
balde many curious and valuable articles are concealed in the bowels of thefe unknown 
mountains, which indolence and want of ’emulation, fo firmigly interwoven in the di^ 
pofition and‘chara61er of the Moors, will not fuifer them to explore. 

' .With refped tp animal produdions, Mount Atlas abounds with liems, tigers, woly^ 
wii(3. boars, and mohftrous feints. But except when the neceflity produced by an 
.exil^eiy fevere winter drives *thefe animals into the vales or tracks of n^,. 
^aUftrally jOfpnf^e themfelves to the moil inacceifible |MiTts of the mountaifft 
however, is not to be underftood without exceptions; for when I 
'T^ ^‘dger was killed quite clofe to the town‘s and there have been many 

of their raging far beyond the limits of the mountains. The means mode n^ 
bif^ the inhabitants to, fecure themfelves from their attacks at night are 
arid humerbos wood«fires, which the wild beail^ feldom venture tp 


over the mountains, I met with no animab of ptrey, 
i^e eagles. 



ie .ttppeb intrts, in fame 
ird^ed rock^^ 


:0k th^e was nothing to be £eai but ah' jhtijeo 
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iot^do^ ^ Ibe^e^^ 

ot^en> tFtrough thick uiid extenHye fordfts iKbidh, thdugh 

itaffi;>t^M'^ 4 ^i^eitbie variety, being the only vegetah^;^ tlie moibUina^ little 
lefl^iiiitf;TOe general appear^ce of barrennefs ^ \ ? 

^^he valh'^, hbwever, prefented us with a why different fcene. Here w'A.vSbferved 
numerous villages, gardens, and inclofures, which, though in December, were beauti* 
f&lly covered with verdure-, and filled with fruit-trees of every defcription. Cojra 
grew at this feafon in the greateff: abundance, intermixed with plantations of olives 
and. oranges, and ferved as the refort of a yariety of, finging birds of every defcription. 
^In Tome places fmall cafcadea of water iffu^d froni the rocks and mountains above, 
uniting and forming one continued llream, which plentifully watered the plain. 
fafit, this fcene alFordod the moll plcafing relief to the mind, after the fatigues and 
dangers we had experu nced in the higher parts of the mountains. - 

The villages confided of huts, rudely conllrucled of earth and mtftJ, and walled ,in» 
Tliey are very miuferous, and. are inhabited by a fet of people who are named firebesp 
Thel’e people differ entirely from the Arabs and Moors. 'They are the original in- 
habit:mts of the country, who at the time of the conqued by the Arabs ffed into thefe 
mountains, where they have ever fince continued, and in a great meafure maintained 
their independence. Each village is under the diredlion of a ffiaik, who, contraiy 
to. the pradice in the encampments of the Arabs, is an officer of theif own choice.' , > 
^The lirebes are a ycry athletic and llrong-featured people, patieht, and accuftomed. 
to h'ardlhips and fatigue, and feldom remove far from the fpot where they fefideb’ 
They fliave the fore part of the head, but fuffer their hair to grow from the crown 
Tar behind as the neck. They wear no (hirt or drawers ; they are only covered by 
one woollen garment without fleeves, and belted round the-middle though I have feea- 
Tome few cover it with the haick. Their principal amufement is in the ufe of th^ 
mufkets ; they are indeed excellent markfinen, and are very dexterous in twirling th^ 
mulkets round, throwing them very high in the air, and after^^trards catching the;i^ 
So attached arc they to thefe inftrunxints, that they fr^uently go to the expence of 
fixty or even eighty ducats, to oniamcnt them with filver and ivory. • 

Their employment confiffs principally in cultivating thq^ rallies, looking jafter their ^ 
cattle, and hunting wild beads, the (kins of which becomi^ a very valuable article for 
viale. Like the Arabs they have their regular markets for tbe difpofal of cattle,, &c. 
^here they either receive money or fome other article in exchange. They j^ve 
;i|al]en, in a great meafurcji into the cuftoins and religion of the Moors, but they dUI 
retain their original language; and a Moor is frequently obllgpd to ufe an interpreter 
|o enable him to con verfc with them. « 

Befides thofe who refide in huLs in the vallies, which are nnmerous, there are]<)^ro 
ipthers ^io live in caves in the upper parts of* the mbuntainsc* fo that the Qum|9^ of 
, whUfe mud be very conliderable. 

From their fecure fituation, the Brebes, although inhabiting a confiderabtq.frad; 
tirithin the bounds of the empire, have frequently proved very troiiblefi^e itb the 
Itfoorilh monarchs, fumetimes paying them tribute, and at others refufing it, according 
^ the difrates of their inclination. It is not long fince a general revolt took pJsiqe 
amot^ tbe^Brebes, which obliged the Emperor to fend a large army to fubdue thea|>;; 
but he,^coeeded no fitrther than to oblige them to di^erfe, without either conqpjet^ 
theim, or gaming the point at which he aimed, which was to compel-them.;.tcis; dm 
the tribute he demanded. The fituatimv indi^ of thefe mountapik^^oes 
. ii^eratbns of a mpuntaincers,- accufoll^ jp 

, ■' 5 4' cUad> ' 
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Sever beWii^id'' the attempt. • ■', ?. ' J-' " ; ^ ;■ ^^t ' ' '"'-: 

^ :>lftwde the Brutes, tnith^^^mxFS refide-in the vidlies^, and pofle^ lipi^e 
tMr vflia^. 'Thefe pec^le Ire emploj^ m mecbanm[d*Q<:rupaddilh»«^ch 

the Brebes reqntre. Indeed I hefieve^ere is no part of tim voHd where thil%ws 
are £> compdetely diff«^ om^he face of the country, or ^ere they are fo feverd|y 
opp^fleds as in. Barh^. 

In one of the places where I flept in thefe vallies, foon after I got under my tent, 
I was amufed with the found of« an inftrument very much refembling the baginpe, 
and producing a wild and mel^choiy firain. Curious to know the nature or the' 
inftn^imt, 1 fent for the perfon who was playing upon it, and immediately purchafed. 
it. It proved to be made of a common cane, about eight inches in length, perfeAly 
Imdioar, without any cork or ftop to it, with fix holes before, and one behind for the 
thnmb, between which was a narrow brafs plate by way of ornament ; it had a common 
cofd hxed to it, for the purpofe of hanging it round the neck. ‘It in fa6i; altogethor 
ip well correlponded with the defeription of the pipe which was ufed by the ancieis 
Aepherds, that I have little doubt of this defeription reviving a few claifical and romantic 
ides» in the minds of fome readers. 

It is by no means a very eafy matter to deferibe the different fepfations which a^e 
eaperienced in p<^ng over thefe wonderful mountains. Their immenfe height, ^e 
dani;€rous precipices, the vales, which from th«r depth appeared,like fo many aby0M, 
■^infptred altogether an emotion of awe and terror, w'hich may be better conceived than 
ei^refled. On the other hand, the unlimited and great variety of profpe&s difed* 
vm^Ie from their fummits, the numerous herds of goats and fheep which were 
fcrambling over th& almofl perpendicular cliffs, and the univerfal barrennefs of the 
mountains, contraflipd with the beautiful verdure of the vallies immediately below, 
foHned on the whole a feene fuflliciently beautiful and pi£lurd<pie, to counterbalance 
Ifdie inconveniences we otherwife fuffered. ' 
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* deferib^ » 

3d of Deceipber, between five and fix in the morning, we proceeded on 
•or jouni^, and*fooa reached a fine pitun, on which we continued the whole way to 
Motpccc^ where we asrived on the following day about noon,, having perfocmed alto* 
gethlr a joum^ of about one hundred and twenty>five miles. 

j|rft object: on my arrival was to fecure myfelf a convenient place cd^refidence^^ 
m J^Oewdry ; and having accomplilhed that to my (atisfadiion, 1 immediately took 
of it, expe£king auxioufly every hour to be fummoned before the Enip^r* 


thf^liajyfe wli^ removed me firomXiwudant. 

l^^i^tnbCT of anecdotes in i^c^^fion .through the town to mf pre^ndlw #5^^ 

in nneafiaefea 
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Wif oriiiral/v By <»Eie 6f lriend« it 

1^8 that Hia ltnpe^ Majefty ha\i «lM^di|^jvaB*ydWg| 

adnuAiftf^g’^^^ for. difeafes of the eye/'^al^ ^as t<^ 

na^v^i^'. unaccountable tP them ; that Eurcwan medicmes ivere alwb;ys 
and ;yaEi)ient, and that if I had been fuffered attend ihe prince much longer^ his 
oudbitution would have ^en ruined for ever. Another %ven w^t fo far as to lay, 
tb&t the Emperor fufpe^ed me of having been employed by my countrymen Wi^ a 
view to poilbn his fon. ^ 

After much perplexing inveftigation into the trutb of thefe aflertions, I now difco- ' 
ver^ that my journey to Tarudant was a private affair, fettled between the conful 
and the prince ; that the Emperor, who at that time was not upon the bell terms witll' 
the Englifli court, and who had already flopped all communication between his domi- 
nions and the garrii'on of Gibraltar, was highly difpleafed that an Englifhman (houfd 
be mtroduced, unknown to him, lor the purpofe of attending his fou in a medical 
capacity ; that his Mdorifh phyfician, out of pique, had perfumed the Emperor, that 
European medicines were too potent for the prince’s coiillitution, and that in reality 
his fon was in extreme danger while under my care ; — that in fine, all thefe arguments 
weighed fo powerfully with the Emperor, that he not only determined on immediately 
removing me from the prince, but at the fame time ordered fome of my medicines to ^ 
be privately fent up to Morocco, where they were to undergo a ftrift examination by 
his phyfician* The cqufe of my not being honoured with an audiWe, 1 found to 
arife from a defire in the Emperor to ‘be thorqpghly informed of the flare of the 
piece’s health ilefore he law me, that according to circumflances he might give me <1 
favourable or a cool reception. 

As fome alleviation to the uneafinefs occafioned by this flaite >f fufpenfe, 1 was 
now much more comfortably fituated than I had been before af Tarudant. The- 
apartment which I had procured was one flory high, in the houfe of a very refpe£lable 
family, and was fpacious, clean, and retired. From a Genoei'e .gentleman; rin the 
fervice of the Emperor, I was enabled* to procure a tabic, two chairs, two difhes, a 
few plates, fome knives and forks, and a couple of tumblers. In addition to*tlu8, a: ■ 
Jew offered his fervices as cook, wht> liad lived fome time with an European, and who 
proved an adroit and ufeful perfon. Provifionc of every kind jverc remarkably plen-* 
dliU, good, and cheap. For beef and mutton I paid only about two pence £ngii& 
a'^und, for fine fowls about fix pence each, and pigeons were frequently fold at the 
rite of three halfpence a pair. Had I, in addition to all thefe comforts, been able ^ 
to have procured a little agreeable fociety, my fituation wAuld have been very fiipport* 
abte<$ but in that particular 1 fcarcely poflefled more advantages than I, had during nt^; 
r^deace at Tarudant. ^ ^ 

ri'be G^efe gentleman, from whofe houfe t had borrowed a part of my furahti^ 
W9s at M^padore, and the only Europeans who were at that tinte at hhjrocco, 
except i a few Spaniffi artificers in the Emperor’s fervice, were part of tile 
featzken who had been fhipwrecked, a French ofiicer, with fome French featrien, 
weite alfo: captives from a fimilar accident, and three Spaniffi friars. Oat of thefe 1 
coiiild’Oiity.'Choofe for my fociety the French officer and the friary.. 

With ^0 ;firff, as I was acquainted with the French, language, 1 could converfq- 
preity and I r^ly found him a laoff agreeably companion ; he had taken hjpi 

paffage on board a vt^ffel bound for the French fettlemrats cm the coafl of Guise|» ^ 
wl^h^rvhe wne proceeding to join his regUnfflU, aa^'i^.iiypwrecked on that pwt Af 
viuc^ Iflands. This misfoiilhiiei 
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t^ngcwT^ yfld 

Jiffiiigi andtbeittfle pmfpei^ vroich (hcxi ap^ared of Hb red^ptiftyj.-. ^ 
tmpre^dif upon aUd fuUj^^ 

jTbe Emperori itHai true, o(w not be accufed erf treanug the 

esptiveer; on the oontraryl, heallowH; them daUy a fmalltfum of money,! per* 

mitted them to waQK.aboist at liberty. His detention oi them, however, m^he 
emiiiftyj .without any’'imraediate prafpefl of returning home, was a fufficient reaibn 
for thbm ftill to conlider themfelves in no other light than that of (laves. 

The Spanilh friars, who have a fmall convent in the Jewdry, and who 
ong^Uy placed there for the-purpofe of redeeming captives, as they diflributed 
mecBdoes to the poor gratis, confidered themfelves as being engaged in the fam%pro. 
feffion Hvith inyfelf, and received .me very hofpitably ; but as, from my not under- 
jRauidiag their janguage, I was* obliged to converfe with them by means of my inter- 
preter, who fpoke Spanilh, the fociety enjoyed with them was very limited indeed, 
1 cannot avoid expreillng my concern for the fate of thefe vfrorthy men, who are 
deftined to fpend the. whole of their lives on a fpot deftitutc of all civilized fociety, 
where they are continually fubjefted to the caprice and infolcnce of jtbc Emperor, as 
w»ll as of the worft part of bis fubje^. They appeared to me to be men who had 


received much information from reading, as well as from obfervaiiun, and they very 
properly employed their time in the duties of their profcllion, in the offices of devotion, 
1^ adminiflering medicines to the poor, in Audy, and in fuch innocent recreations as 
the limhed fociety of Morocco aA'ords. • 

To divert my thoughts from the great uneafmefs W'hich my fituftion naturally in- 
fpired^ during fo long a Aate of fufpence, 1 made daily excurfions through diffierent 
]^8 ^ Morocco.} though, from the continual infults which I experienced when iu 
the Areets, even tjiiis amufement was attended with conAderable mconvcnience. 

The city of Morocco, which lies about one hundred and twenty miles to the north 
of Tanadant, ninety to the eaA of Mogodore, and three hundred and fifty to the fuuih 
of Tangier, is fuuated in a beautiful valley, formed by a chain of mountains on the 
’northehi Ade, and thofe of the Atlas, from which it is diAant about twenty mih’s^ 
tbe ^fourh and eaA. 'I'he country which iillmediately furrounds it is a fertile 
<p]^n, beautifully divprlified with clumps of palm-trees and (hrubs, and watered 
by jfeiall and numerous Areams, which dcfccnd from Mount Atlas. The Emperoi^S 
out-gardens, which are Atuated at the diAance of about Ave miles to the fouth ofl^e 
dty, and are large plantations of oAves walled in, add cbnAderably to the beauty trf 
thefee^e. ' . ' * , ' 

.Morocco, though. '^ne of;^e capitals of the empire,-— for there are three, Morocco, 
MetfUiUex, and Fez, has .nothing ^to recommend it but its great extent,, and the 
rq^ palace; . It is enebfed By remarkably Arong walls, built of tabby,, die circum-* 
furchn^ miles. On thefe walls there are no guqjpbounted, 

fiflliilief are Banked with fquare towers, and fuirounded by a wide and deep ditch, 
i^l^ city bas a number of entrances, conAAing of large double .porches of tabb]^, in 
lii^Gothic Ayle, the gates of which are regularly Amt every night at certain 
As polygamy is allow,ed by the Mahometmi religion, and is fuppoi'ed in fonm degriro^to 
afied population, it would be difficult to form any computadoo near jthf. j^uth,uqth 
ii^sedi to ^he number of inhabitants which this city may contain. . .■i '/ . ;-L-: 


which we Uste only pi^Hc buildings^ except; rife .palsK^t 




a Very 
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dittaht^"'m^:'the 'cwy. ' " '■■' ■ .^- ■f"-^^-:.-.*--'--0--:yy^,- 

. v(Sy iftiTow, dirty, and irregular, a^ j^any of'tte hot}^ :j^ 

unin^P^ed and falling to ruin. Tnofe whicpil'are decent and refpe^Me %. 

are built of tafc|]y, and enclofed in girdens. . ^ That of the effendi, dr fuiind 
mihifter, was among the oeft which I vithed in Morocco, ijl'his hoiife, which conilf^ 
of two liories, had elegant apartments both above and below, fumilhed in a Ifylelfitf' 
fu^rior to any thing 1 ever faw in that country. The court, into which the lower 
apartments opened, was very neatly paved with glazed blue and white tiling, and had 
in its centre a |>eautiful fountain. The upper apartments were connected together by 
abt#d gallery, the balluftcrs of which were painted of different colours. The hot 
and cold baths were very large, and had every convernence which art could afford. 
Into the garden, which was laid out in a tolerably neat ffyle, opened a foord adjoining 
to the houfe, which ^had a broad arched entrance, but no door, beautifully oma>* 
maated with chccqucrcd tiling ; and at both 'ends of the apartment the walls were 
ehtir,''ly covered with looking-glafs. Ihe flooring of all the rooms was covered with 
beautiful carpetting, the walls ornamented with large and' valuable looking*glaff«s^ 
intermixed with watches and clocks in glafs cafes. The ceiling was ' carved wood*.^ 
work, painted of different colours, ^nd the whole was in a fuperior llyle of Mooriffi 
grai^deur. « This and a few others are the only decent habitations in Morocco. The 
generality of them ferue only to imprefs the traveller with the idea of a miferable and 
deferred cit)r. * 4 

The Elcaifleria is a particular part of the town where fluffs and other valuable articles 
are expofed to file; It confifts of a number of final I /hops, formed in the walls, of the 
houfes, about a yard from the ground, of fuch an height within as jjifl to admit a man 
to fit in one of them crofs-legged. The goods and drawers are fo arranged round: 
him, that when he ferves his cuftomers, who are (landing all the time out in the flireet, 
he can reach dhwn any article he wants, without being under the necelfity of moving. 
Tbefe (hops, which are found in all the other towns of the empire, are fufficieht to affotd . 
a llriking example of the indolence of the Moors. * f 

There are three daily markets in diflerent parts of the town Ht Morocco, where prpt* - 
idfions are fold, and two weekly fairs or markets for the cUfpoj:d of cattle, where the 
laiiiie cuftom is obferved as at Tarudanr. ;v ; 

vThe city isfiipplied with water by means of wooden pipes conne^d with dienagh# 
hhuring dreams, which empty themfelves into refervoirs plac^ for the purpofe in the ' 
fuburbs, and fome few in the centre of the town. 

1^e cadle is a large and ruinous building, the outer walls of which enclofe a 11)30# ' 
of ground about three miles in circumference.. It has a mofaue built by;^u^ 


A1)dallab|||father to Sidi Mahomet, on the top of which are thret; large .balls 
fhc Moo^niege, are formed of folid gold, but as no perfon is permitted*to iifaaBii|%i 
them, we mud trud to their word for the truth of this affertion. The cadle UraliBgifl: 
a of itfelf ; it contains a number of inhabitants, who in fome de]»rtmetit or t^ier 
ar# in the fervke of the Emperor, and all under the diredtem of a particular alcaide,; 
vHbio is q^e independent of the governor of the town. 

On the ^fide of the cadle, between the MoorHh town and the Jewdry, are feveral' 
fmall, didtnd pavilions, ehclofal in gardens of .biunge*trees, which are intended 
otkaiionai plaees bf refidence ilbr fuch of the Emperor’s fons or bibthers as happoh jt# 
As they are covered 
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a ne^liiipeaftu^ } )»ilt lipliinufhiii^ or 
■''••■great mi-’aiure t^fes.-, ■ ■ '■ i.-- . , 

. - It is a- fiiigdbr ci^iirftilto that ih'the imniisikte iricmtty fom 

diftaruje rt^^d the city j the ^und J^ totaHy occupied tjya^great^itaml^ of rats, of 
a lar^r*fp@i^ than any* I had ever before foett, which burrcm under ground^ like 
labbtts, allow ftrangm to |!tpproach . very near before they retire to their holes. T^r 
indeed gave me everV idea of a rabbit warren in miniature. 

The lews, who are at*this place pretty numerous^ have a feparate town to them- 
^ves, walled in, and under the charge of an alcaide, appointed by the Emperor* It 
histe two large gates, which are regularly Ihut every<evening about nin^ o’clock; after 
whiic^ time no perfon whatever is permitted to enter or go out of the Jewdry, ttiilhey 
d^ned i^ain the foUowing morning. The Jews have a market of their own, and, 
‘ iisatTarudantj when they' enter the Moorish town, callle, or palace, they are always 
'compelled to be barefooted. 

■ The Jews in general are obliged to pay to the Emperor a certain annual fom, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, which is a coofiderable income, independent of his arbifrary 
exa&tons. Th<^e of Morocco were exempted by Sidi Mahomet from this tax, and in 
hs room he compelled them to take goods of him, of which they were to difpole in the 
liteft manner they could, and pay huh 'five times their value;, by which means they 
were far greater fuft'erers than if they paid the annual tax. , 

Evexw part of the empire more or lefs abounds with Jews, who originally, Were 
ex^lldl from Spain and Portugal, and who fled into Barbary as a place of refuge. 
Tbde people are not confined to towns, but are fpread oyer the whole face of the 
cbiuhti^. Mount Atbs itfclf, as was before mentioned, not excepted. 

In wery countsy where they reiide, thefe unfortunate people are treated as another 
cla& of lieti^s ; but in no part of the world are they fo feverely and undefervedly 
opprefled as^ Barbary, where the whole country depends upon their indufliry ana 
ingenuity, and could fcarcely fubfift as a nation without their afTiflahce. They are 
the only mechanics in this part of the world; and have the whole management of all 
•.pecuniary and commercial matters, except the colletfing of the cuftoms. They are, 
j nowever, intruded ih the coinage of money, as I myfetf have witneffed *. 

The Moors difplay more humanily to their beads than to the Jews. I have fe^ 
fr^uent inftances where individuals of this unhappy pcofde were beaten fo feverely 
. , to be left almod lifelefs on the ground, and that without bang able to obtain the' lead 
’ redrefs whatever, as the magidrates always ad with the- mod culpable partiality when 
: • li|oQr and a Jew ar« the partitas in a fuit. What they loofe by opprefCon, however, 
they in a great meafure make up by their fuperioc addrefs and fagacity, which Ire- 
^wentlf enables them to over-reach the Moors — as 2 cannot compliment tbO Jewsof 
l^bai^ in g,eneral upon theif probity and principle. 

laeob'Attjil, the Emperor’s Jewifh and favourite fecretary; bad more hflm^iee widi 
^'jhis royal mader, and did more mifefaief by his intrigues and addrefs, than all the qfher 
^^'ders put together. This young man, who was a native of Tunis, and who 

well acquainted with the EngUfh, Spanilb, It^an, French) and A^ic 

• ^ ■ 

. f and hard dollars are current In this cooii^ry ; bnt the coins* peculiar tp 
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lai^ag«8» of an adive and enterpriamg mind, and had to well* mibrmed himfetf . 
of the natui;3|^ difpontion of the Moors, and particufarly of that of6idi Mahomet, that 
he had ginned an eiitire afcendancy over the Emperor. As he knew thatmi unbounded 
love of money was the ruling paffion of his royil mafter, he not only furrendered to 
him half of his own gains, but alfo fumiflted the Emperor with the earlieft And beft 
information concerning thofe who were in poflcflion of wealth, as well as with a prmedk 
for extrading it from them. By thus attacking the Emperor on the weakeft nde, 
he fecured his friendihip ; but he fecurcd it by means v/hich expofed him to the 
refentment and revenge of thoufands as foon as the Emperor died, which has been fince 
too fatally proved. 1 muft, however, do this young man the juftice to add, that 
throughout the whole of his adminiftration, though in fome inftances perhaps contrary 
to his own intereft, he (hewed an exclufive preference to the Englilh ; and of tins the 
Moors in general were fo fenlible, that they gave him the appellation of the Englifo 
ambaflador. ^ ' 

The Jews in mofl:* parts of this empire live entirely feparate from the Moors ; and 
though in other refpedls opprefled, are allowed the free exercife of their religion. 
Many of them, however, to avoid the arbitrary treatment which they donftandy 
experience, have become converts to the Mahometan faith ; upon which they are 
admitted to all the privileges of Moors, though they lol'e their real ellimation in the o{h- 
nio|^ of both feds. 

In moil of the fea-port towns, and particularly at Tetuan and Tangier, the Jews 
have a tolerable fmattering of Spaniih ; but at Morocco, Tarudant, and all tlfo inland 
towns, they can only fpeak Arabic, and a little Hebrew. They nearly follow the cuftoms 
of the Moors, except in their religious ceremonies ; and in that particular they are by 
far more fuperftitious than the European Jews. 

The Jews of Barbary (have their heads clofe, and wear their beards long ; their 
drefs indeed, altogether, diflPers very little from that of the Moors (which 1 (hall here- 
after deferibej except in their being obliged to appear externally in.black. For which 
purpofe they wear a black cap, black flippers, and inftead of the haick worn by the 
Moors, fubditute the alberoce, a cloak made of black wool, which covers the whole 
of the under drefs. The Jews are not permitted to go out the country but by an 
exprefs order from the Emperor ; nor are tivey allowed to \T;ear a fword, or ride a 
horfe, though they are indulged in the ufe of mules. This arifes from an opinion 
prevalent among the Moors, that a horfe is too noble an animal to be employed in the 
fervice of fuch infidels as Jews. 

The drefs of the Jewifh women confids of a fine lin^ (hirt, with large and )oo(e 
fleeves, which hang almod to the ground ; over the foirt is worn a caftan, a loofo 
drefs made of woollen cloth, or velvet, of any. colour, reaching as low as the hip^ 
and covtUig the whole of the body, except the neck and bread, which, are left t^pen, , 
and the 9^es of the caftan, as worn by the JewelTes of Morocco, are embroidered 
with gold. In addition to thefe is the geraldito, or petticoats, made of fine green 
woollen cloth, the edges and comers of which are fometimes embroidered with gold. 
They are ^oied by a broad fa(h of fiik and gold, which furrounds the waid, and 
the ends of it are differed to hang down behind, m an eafy manner. This is the 
drefs dieywear in the houfe, but when they go abroad, they throw over it the 
haick. Kne unmarried women wear their hair plaited in different folds, and hang^g 
down behind. They have a very graceful and becoming method of putting a 
wreath of wrought ulk round the bead, and tying it behind in a bow. This drefs 
fels off thor features to great advantage, and diftinguiihes them from the married 

VOL. XV. women. 
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womo^ who cover their heads with a red filk handkerchief, which they lie behind', 
RUti over it put a/ilk fafh, leaving' the ends to -hang ioofe on their backs. None of the 
Jewiih women ufe (lockings, but wear red flippers, cunoufly embroidered with gold. 
They wear very large gold ear-rings* at the lower part of the ears, and at th# upper 
three ihvall ones fet with pearls or precious iloncs. Their necks are loaded with b ea d s, 
and their fingers with ftnalj gold or filver rings. Round each wnfl: and ancle they 
wear la];ge folid filvor bracelets j and the nch have gold and (liver chains fufpended 
from thefalh behind. , 

Their marriages are celebrated with much feflivity for fome time previous to the 
ceremony, add the intended bride,. with all her female relations, go through the form of 
Ittviug their faces painted red and white, and their hands and feet (lained yellow, with 
da herb named henna. A variety pf (iguros are m iriced out on them with a needle, and 
then this h^-rb, which is powdered and mixed with water into a pafle, is worked into 
the holes made'by the needle, and thefe murks continue on the hands and feet for a long 
fpace of time. Upon the death of a Jew (before and after burial) aK the fem^e relations, 
with other women hired for the purpofe, aflTemble in the room of the dcceafed, and 
£ar feveral days lament his lofs by molt dreadful (hrieks and howlings, and tearing their 
cheeks and hair. 

The JewelTes of this empire in general are very beautiful and remarkably fair. — 
They marry very young, and when married, though they are not obliged to hide their 
faces in the (Ireef, yet at home they are frequently treated with jlic fame fev*erity as the 
Moori%;women. Like the Moors, the JewHh men and women at Morocco cat feparate; 
and the unmarried women are not permitted to go out, except upon particular occailons, 
and then always with their faces covered. 

A difpofltion for intrigue in the female fex is always found to accompany tyrannical 
condu£l and undue reilraint on the part of ours ; and this difpofition is again made the 
excufe for the continuance of thefe reftraints. Thus the effedl becomes a caufe, and 
when women ceafe to be the guardians of their own honour, they derive ao credit 
from the prefervation of it, and incur in them own eftimation but little difgrace by its 
.lofs. The Jews allege, in extenuation of their feverity, the licentious inclinations and 
artful d[fpofitions of their women, and that a fingle acl of criminality in a daughter 
would be an cfle£lual bar to her ever Arming a legal conncclion. llie fame objeflion 
not being fo applicable, to their married women, they are permitted to go out without 
reilraint. Indeed many of their hulbands, from interefled motives, are too apt to con> 

. nive at a condudl, which, in other countries, would infallibly bring down upon them 
welKmerited contempt. « 

The palace of Morocco i^ an ancient building, furrounded by a fquare wall, the 
bright of which nearly excludes from the view of the fpeSator the other buil^np. 
Its principal gates ane conllnrfled with Gothic arches compofed of cut (^e, which 
condu& to feVeral open and fpacious courts ; through thefe it is neceflary taiPa(& before 
we reach any of the buildings. Thefe open courts were ufed by Sidi Mahomet for the 
pnrpofesof tranfa£ling pubucl}ufinels, and cxerciflng his troopti. 

The habitable part of the palace conflfls of feveral irregular fquare parilions, built 
of tabby, and whitened over , fome of which communicate with each other, others 
are diftin^l, and mo(l of them recrive their names from the different towns (ff the empire* 
The {M-incipal pavilion is named by the Moors the douhars, and is more properly 
the palace'or feragUo than any of the othm's. It conflfls of the £mpeffor*s place of refl* 
droce, and the harem, forming altogether a building of cooflderable extent. The 

c other 
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Oltier paVllioss aife merely for the purpofes of pleafurc or bufincfs, and are quite diftind 
from thedo'jhar. 

The Mogodore* pavilion, fo named from the Emperor’s partiality .to that town, 
has by hir the faircft claim to grandeur and magnificence. This apartment was the 
work of Sidi Mahomet, and is lofty and fquare. It is built of cut ftone, haadfomely 
ornamented with windows, and covered with varniflied tiLs of various colours ; 
and its elegance and neatnefe, contrafted Altogether with the fiinplicity and irregularity 
of the other buildings, produce a moft ftriking efteft. In the infide, befides 
feveral other apartments, we find in the pavilion a fpacious room, floored with blue 
and white chequered tiling, its ceiling covered with curioufly carved and painted 
wood, and its ftuccoed walls varioufly ornamented with lookiug-gltiflcs and watches, 
regularly difpofed in glafs cafes, lo this pavilion Sidi Mahomet manifefted an exclu- 
five preference, frequently retiring to it both for the puqiofes of bufinefs, and of 
recreation. ^ * 

The apartments of the Emperor have in general a much fmaller complement of 
furniture than thofe of the Moors in the inli iior walks of life, llandfome carpetting, 
a mattvefs on the ground, covered with fine linen, a couch, and a couple of European 
bedfteads, are the principal articles they contain. 'I he gardens within the walls 
of the palace, of which he had feveral, are very neat ; they contain orange and 
ol^c tret^, varioufly difpofed and arranged, and interfered with ftreams of water, 
fountains, and refervoirs. Thofe on the outfide are nothing more than large trads 
of ground, irregularly planted with olives j having four fquare walks, and fuMrounded 
by w'alls. ^ , 

In introducing the defeription of the palace in this place, I have rather deviated from 
the chronological feries of my narrative, as the events which brought me acquainted 
with this facred rcfidencc of the Moorilh princes were pofterior to my vifiting all the 
other (quarters of the metropolis. 

CHAP. IX. — Jniroduclion io ihe Emperor. — Converfation •with His Moorijh Majefiy,~— 
Account of the Emperor Sidi Mahomet — bis Charailcr — bis extreme Avarice — bts 
miferable Situation. — Anecdotes relative io the late Emperor. — Anecdoth of Sidi 1 
Mahomet — his Deceit and llypocrify ~ his Charity. — Fujtlianimous Conduit of the 
European Powers, -r- Ceremonies of the Court of Morocco. —• Exailions from Strangers, 
— Account of the principal Officers of State. — Charailer of the laic Prime Minijicr.—^ 
Revenues of Morocco. — Wealth of the Emperor^ lefs lhan generally imagined, -r- The 
Army of the Emperor how commanded — his Havy. — Inttrnal Government of the 

Empire. — Baffiaws. — Alcaides. — Ell hackum, — Cadi, — - Mode of adminijicring 
Jujll<j£, — Crminal Puniflmcnts. • . 

AF'lwl the lapfe of a month without a profper of obtaining an audience, my' 
anmety was increafed to a degree which in the end proved extremely injurious to 
my health. From the attention which I had paid to moft of the Emperor’s minifters, 
wlio all of them in their turn had occafion for my fervices, I thought 1 had a right 
to expe£l; fome little return. With all that deceit which has^ charaSerized the inha- 
intants of Barbary * from the earlieft periods, they profefled 'the warmed friendfliip 
for me, and afl'ured me that they would exert their influence upon the Emperor to 
peifuade him to fee me. Among the number was a Moor named Sidi Brahim, to 
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whom 
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Itrasg lert^ ,o£ reeommegiiaidm, and wbo, 1lar&kg 4 
Ccknds had prevailed in his &mily« had receive from tike the moff 

c^yiaDt attentjoti. This Moor had diredions from the {Hinee'to introddee me 
B^ediately upon my arrival to the Emperor, and to fliew me every civility that wa» 
due to f&Qh recommendation. All thefe circumflances I conceived gave me a fuffident 
right to expe& that Sidi Brahim, both from motives of duty to his prince, and 
gTatitude .to me, would have exerted himfelf in a manner ccHrrefpondent to fuch 
obligations. But that was far from being the cafe. When his family was under my 
care, he certainly did receive me nvith attention, and treated me with kindnefs ; but 
when my advice became no longer .necedary, his friendihip cooled tn proportion ; and 
latterly, when we happened to meet, he fcai'cely feembd to recoiled me. Upon 
refl^ion, what was 1 to exped from a man, who for his notorious crimes, though at 
that time in great hivour, had been puniflied by his fovereign, having had the greatefl; 
part of his beard*|>ulled up by the roots. 

Unfuccefsiul and difappointed through this channel, 1 had recourfe to fome others- 
of the Emperor’s attendants, on whom 1 had conferred fevours, and who had perhaps 
ftill greater influence with the Emperor than even Sidi Brahim. Among this number 
were the prime minifter, and one of the Emperor’s principal talbs. From thefe 
officers 1 experienced, however, much the fame treatment as from Sidi Brahim 
and had I not accident^ly been called in to attend the wife of one of the l^peror^ 
podncipal Jews, it is probable 1 rafght have continued in the lame Hate- of anxious 
uncertain^ for fome weeks longer. As a return for my attendance, the hulband of this 
mrient, agreeably to my requeft, had addrefe and influence enough to perfuade the 
Emperor to appoint an audience for me the very day after the application. 

Cm the day appoiqjled for my reception at court, about twelve at noon, three negro 
ibldiers, with large clubs in their hands, came to my apartments to efcort me to the 
palace, telling me that they had dlreftions to return with me inllantaneoufly, and that 
they mult anfwer it with their heads, if they delayed a moment in the execution 
of their orders. Not fufpc&ing that my Jewtfli friend, for fuch I mult certainly 
denominate him, could have effected my wilhes fo immediately, 1 was by no means 
prepared f^r the audience } and 1 requeued them to wait a few moments, till 1 could 
enable myfelf to appear in a decent drefs before the Emperor. Far, however, from 
accedinjg to my requell, Che foldiers became quite impatient, and acquainted me that I 
mult either proceed with them immediately, or they would return and inform the 
Sultan that I had refufed to comply with his orders. 1 now found myfelf under • 
the neceffity of fetting oP*, and 'we all aSually ran together to the palace with the 
utmoll expedition. When we arrived there, 1 was introduced to one of the maltere, 
of the audience, who delired me to wait on the outlide of the palace till 1 waa 
calledibr. . . * * 

From the abrppt and fudden nlanner in which 1 was forced away by the fiMleis, 1 
expeded to be ulhered immediately into the imperial prefence ; but fo far was I Itill 
fre^ the confummation of this expedation, that I remained on the fpot where they lirlt 
pbe^ me, from twelve o’clock at noon till live in the evening, revolving in my mind 
what kind of a perfon I Ihould find the Emperor, what reception I fliould m^ with, 
and the anfwers which I'ought to make to any quellions he might propofe. ^tuated 
as 1 was with relpe£t to the prince whom 1 had been attending, and confidering the 
nudidbus repdrts refpeding my condu£t which had beoi circulated ad)t>iit Morocco, 
the reader may well fuppofe that I was led to form a variety of conjedutvs, concerning 
what was likely to be the rcfult of the audience. I however placed: my whole confi- ^ 

to 
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;prince*s recoveiy, which was a drcumftance when deafly l^nown to *the 
^{>efor« that mui): undoubtedly operate in my fkvour.. This Idea at laft entirdy 
removed a niitnber'of uneafy and anxious refie£tions» which had occuifed to me when t 
fiiit entered the palace ; and by the time the meffenger came to introduce mp to the 
Emperor 1 had brought myfelf to be as calm and colle&ed as if my mind had been 
peffedly at eafe, and had no reafon to be otherwife. * 

From the court yard into which I was firft mtroduced, 1 was hurried with the 
greateft precipitancy through two or three others, till I arrived at the gate which 
opened to the court where the Emperor was waiting to receive me. . 1 was there 
detained for fome tide by the mailer of the audience,- owing to my refufal of the prefent 
which Europeans are accuftothed to make to the Emperor upon being honoured with 
an audience. I had been previoufly acquainted that no perfon was ever permitted 
to appear in His Majefty*s prefence, unlefs accompanied by a handfom^ prefent } but 1 
concaved my fituation to be in every refpedl fo totally different from that of other 
ftrangers who vifitecf the court, that I told the mailer of the ceremonies, if he perfiiled 
in reiuiing me entrance, I would immediately return home again. 

The Moor, finding that 1 was determined not to comply with his requeil, and know* . 
ing that the Emperor was purpofely waiting to fee me, was afraid to defer myintroduc- 
titm any longer ; I was therefore uihered into His Majeily’s prefence very e^tpeditioully, ; 
anddireded to place myfelf and my interpreter infuch a fituation as to be feen without 
apmoaching too near bis perfon. 

The Moor who introduced me, upoir appearing in fight of the Emperoif, prof- 
trated himfelf on the earth, kilTed it, and in a very humble manner exclaimed in Arabic, 

« May God preferve the King !” The Emperor then ordered him to approach, and 
deliver what he had to fay. He informed His Majefty, that in compliance with his 
order, he had brought before him the Englilh doftor; after which, haying made 
a very low bow, he retired, and the Emperor immediately defired me and my interpreter 
to advance towards him ; but as foon as we had got within ten yards of the Emperor, 
two foldicrs came up, pulled us by the Chat, and acquainted us that we mull not pre-, 
fume to approach any further. 

I found the fovereign feated in an European poft-chaife," j laced in one of his open 
courts, and drawn by one mole in lhafts, having a man on, each fide to guide it. 
Behind the carriage were foot foldiers, fome negroes and others Moors, in two divifions, 
forming together a half-moon. Some of thefe foldiers were only armed with large 
clubs, while others had mulkets which they held clofe to their bodies, and pointed per: ‘ 

pendicularly. . . , . , , « 

The Emperor, after furveying me minutely and with the greateft attention, accom* 
with no fmall fliare ot hauteur, demanded.frora qiy interpreter, in a very ftem 
manner, was the Chriftian doftor who had beenjattending Muley.Abfulem ? I 
defired hiSto anfwer, that 1 was. — “ How came you into the country, and were jjpu 
fent by order of your own king, or by whom?" To render my vifit of more im- 
portance, I anfwered, “ By order of government.” — ” Where did you learn your 
profeflion, and what is the name of the perfon who taught it you ?” I informed His 

Majefty. “ What is the reafon that the French furgeons are better than the Eng- 

lifli 5 Mid which do you think are the heft ?” I anfwered, « The French furgeons are 
very good, but it muft certainly be allowed that the Englifh are m general fuperior, 
more fcieni^cally educated.”— The Emperor then obferved, that a French 
furgeon had come into the country, and in the coorfe of his prance had killed feveral- 
perfoM. ^ 
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, His Majefly.next alked, in a ve^ auftere manner, «* WTiat was tlie reaiion 1 had 
foiit^den Muley Abfulem the ufe of tea ?’* My reply was, “ Muley Abfulem has 
^^eey weak nerm*, and tea is injurious to the nervous fyftem/’-*-** If tea is fo un- 
w^lefoqie/* replied His Majefty, why do the Englilh drink fo mnch ?” I anfwered, 
** it b tnfe, they diink it twice a day ; but then they do not make it fo ftroug as the 
Moors, and they generally ufe milk with it, which lelTcns its pernicious cffefls. But 
the Moors, whdi once they begin to ufe it, make it. very ftrong, drink a great deal, 
and very frequently without* milk.” — “ You are right,” faid the Emperor; “ and I 
know it fometwnes makes their hinds fhake.” After this converfation about a dozen 
diftillcd waters, prepared from diHerent herbs, were brought for me to tafte, and 
inform the Emperor, what they wore; which were hot, and which were cold, &c. 

His Majefty now condefeended 'to become more familiar and eafy in his remarks, 
and^eftred me (o obferved the inow on Mount Atlas, which his carriage immediately 
fronted, wMhing to know if we had the fame in my country. I anfwered, that we 
frequently had a great deal in the winter feafon, and that England was a much colder 
climate than Morocco. The Emperor obferved, that if any perfon attempted to go to 
the top of the mountain, he would die from excefs of cold. He then informed me, 
that on the other ftde of the mountain was a very fine, plain, and fertile country, 
which was named Tafilet. 

Obferving that the Emperor wj^s now in a good humour, I embraced ihp oppor|u- 
nity of mentioning to him, bow much my feelings had been hurt by the malicious 
reports |irhich had been for fome time paft cirfculating to my prejudice ; that they were 
of fuch a nature as to make me very defirous of having my ebarader cleared up, by a 
proper examipadon into the prefent ftate of the prince’s health, as well as into the 
nature of the medicines which 1 had been adminiftering to him. The Emperor, in 
reply faid, that he had already ordered his Moorifli phyfician to examine very par- 
ticularly my medicines ; who had declared, that he could find nothing improper in 
them. It is very clear, however, that fome fufpicion muft haye takeft place in the 
breaft of the Emperor, to have induced him td fend privately for thefe medicines, for 
the porpofe of having them fo nicely examined ; from which drcumftance I could not 
help feeling it as a very fortunate event for myfelf, that the prince’s health was in fo 
favourable a ftate. ' 

After a converfation of fome length, the heads of which I have endeavoured briefly 
to ftate, the evening being far advanced, the Emperor commanded one of his attendants 
'tp condu^ me home to tiis Jew, and defire him to take great care of me ; adding, 
that 1 was a good man; I w^as Muley Abfulem’s phyfician ; and that he would fend me 
home to my entire fatisfadlion. lie then ordered his carriage to drive on. 

Confidering myfelf as now apquitted of the charges which had been infinuated agrinft 
me, and elevated by the Empgror’s promifes at the audience, 1 muft coi^fs that I 
returned home with a much lighter heart than I could boaft of when I wdnil 1 now 
only waited for the arrival of the prince at Morocco, which I conceived would con- 
firm the Emperor’s good wifhes towards me, and make my fituation as agreeable as 
1 copld exped. Such are the fanguine hopes with which we are apt to flatter 
ourfelves, after having encountered difliculties, when the fmalleft profped opens of 
iselief. 

Jn the evening my room was filled with a number of the attendants of the Emperor, 
who came to congratulate me on the honour I had received by a fight of their royal 
mafter ; at the filme time to demand prefents, which on fuch oct^dns they alleged 
was a cuftom to which all Euxtmeans fubmitt^. As therlfore 1 firiv there ware no 
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other nihaus of relieving myfclf from their impertinent importunities, I, was obliged in 
feme degree to comply with their demands. * * , • ‘ 

1 found the ErfiperoniSidi Mahomet to be a tall, thin old man, of near eighty yea^s 
of age, and of a fallow complexion. From a vifage naturally long, and a diy:ortion of 
one eye, united with an acquired habit of aufterity, his appearance at firft^was rather 
difgufting to ftrangers ; but that impredion was foon worn off by the affability O'f ins 
converfatioa, which he generally confined to thofe fubjefts he thought mCft adapted 
to the perfon with whom he converfed. At the fame time he difpliyed a great de/ire 
to acquire information, as well as to difeover the aailities of others, ^ome years ago 
he fo far loft the ufl of his feet as to difable him from walking. This difagreeable effect 
was probably owing to want of ufe, and to his accuftoining himfelf conftantly to be 
eitl'.er in his carriage or on horfeback. When f faw him, his licard and eye-brows, 
though before, as I was informed, very dark, had acquired a perfed whitenefs, and 
his voice was much impaired. His drefs w-as exactly fiinilar to that of other Moors, 
differing only in the finetiefs of the materials, and he was only diflinguifhed from his 
fubjeds by a larger retinue, riding in a carriage, or when on horfeback having an 
umbrella carried before him. 

From the general tenour of his conduQ: throughout his reign, and from his con^ 
verfation, Sidi Mahomet appears to have poffeflld ftrong natural talents, to which 
lud a good education been united, he might have proved a great monarch. But the 
want of education, and the illiberalify and fuperftition of his religion, betrayed him 
frequently into cruelty; and the poffelTioii of arbitrary power tinged hijyjharafler 
with that intolerable caprice which has ever diftinguifhed and difgraced thr Moorilh 
princes. 

Avaricious from his youth, he gave his whole attention to the accumulation of 
wealth ; and it was from that motive only that he appeared to give more encourage- 
ment to European merchants than any of his predecelTors. It is at the fame time well 
known, that* he occafionally oppreffed them with fuch heavy duties, that they have 
been obliged to fend home their veffcls empty. In hopes of adding ftill more to his 
treafnres, Sidi Mahomet became himfelf a merchant, took up goods fVom Eu- 
ropeans,^ and obliged the Jews to pay him five times their value for them; fo that there* 
was not a fingle refource for becoming rich, cf which he did pot avail himfelf. Ava- 
ricious to this excefs, and naturally of a very timid difpofition, his great objed has 
been peace : well aware that war could neither enrich him, nor contribute to his enjoy- 
ments in any refped. 

His reign, it is true, has been diftinguifhed by fewSr inftances of cruelty than that 
of any of his predeccflbrs, but he has certainly exceeded them fdl in the licentioufnels 
of his attacks upon private property. He was ^jilways furrourded by people, who, for 
the fak^of rifing into favour, were at all times ready to give him infoi-mation concern-. 
ing anyro his fubjeds who were rich. It was then Ills ufual courle of proceeding, to- 
invent fome plea for conftning them in prifon ; and if that did not fuccced, he put 
them in irons, chained them down, and proceeded in a coutfc of feverity and cruelty, 
till at laft, wearied out with punifhnients and difgraces, the unfortunate vidims fur- 
rendered the whole of their poffeflions; which alone procured, them the enjoyment of 
liberty, an opportunity of again obtaining fubfiftence, or perhaps of once more 
becoming the prey of the rapacious monarch. Such of hi& fons as were in frienj^fhip 
with him, were continually making him prefents, as if apprehenffve of the fame &te ; 
and fmee I left the country it has been ftrongly reported that my patient Muley Abrulein, . 
who was the Jbn for whom the Emperor pi^feffed much .affedion, was plundered 

by 
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by &tliar of the greati^ part of his riches $ which indeed were reputed to be very 
confiderable. * • * 

^Vices are ne^ folitary ; and thofe which' are moft natmhlly 'chnnedied with an 
i avaridou^ and tiihid difpofition, are jealoufy and ful'picion. Confcious how little he 
deferved the affe^on of his people, and latterly fenfible of having totally loll it, Sidi 
IVbhomet was in conllant fear of aflaffination and poifon. In this (late he dragged 
on' a miferable exiftence; an example to arbitrary kings, and a living proof that 
the pi&ure exhibited of the Roman tyrant, by the farcallic hillorian, was not over* 
charged. He (eldom IHrred out ctf his palace, unlefs accompanied by a numerous band 
of foidiers, and even of thefe he had always his fufpicions. At night he had conllantly 
iGx blood-hounds in his chamber, and relying more on the fidelity of the irrational 
, creation than on man*, he thought thefe a mone certain guard than his foidiers. His 
in&uals were dr^led and tailed in his prefence ; and at dinner, though no perfon* was 
permitted to eat immediately with him, yet he always had fome of his fons and minifters 
m the fame apartment, who were helped out of his dilh. To complete the mifery of 
this unfortunate old man, he lived under the continual apprehenfion of being conquered 
by his eldell fon Muley Yazid, the late Emperor, who, in confequence of fome ill 
treatment received from his fiither, retired fecretly from court, and took refuge in a 
fimduary near Tetuan. 

^liis prince, whofe grandmother was an Englilh woman, bad acquired the,univer^l 
efleem of the whole country by his generous condu6l and bis great«abilities ; and though 
at that tme in a flate of poverty, and with only four attendants about him, fuch was 
his influJ^ that he had only to Hep forward, and fay he wanted money and troops, 
and he would Ihortly have been at the head of an army, that mull at any time have 
entirely overwhelmed the late government of Morocco. From motives of duty, and 
perhaps of policy, this however was a Ilep he did not with to take, confcious that his 
rather could not long furvive, and that upon his death he was certain of the fuccellion. 
I'he Emperor, notudthllanding, was lliU unable to fubdue his ^tpprehdnfions ; and, 
when I was at Morocco, fent an army of five thbufand blacks, with an order to violate 
the fandldary, and carry off the prince. This order was not obeyed, for the chief could 
*not place fumdent confidence in his troops ; and the prince continued quiet in the 
landuary till his father*^ dcceafe. * 

To evince the poUcy, as well as the fagacity of Muley Yazid, I mull beg leave to 
relate an anecdote, which occurred a fhoit time previous to that period. The people 
who have the care of the fanduary reedved pofitive orders from the Emperor to expel 
the prince by force ; which, if they failed in doing, he affured them he would fend and 


at flake, they expeded him to remove, at the fame time recommending him to another 
finduary at no great dillance, where he could equally take refuge. The prince, who 
is one or the bell horfemqn in the country, and who had a hurfe of which he had the 
entire command, immediately promifed them to depart, and mounted his hoiie for the 
purpofe. But what was their furprife, when they found the horfe would not i&r from 
the fpot, notwithllanding the apparently free ufe of whip and fpur ? l|!!p(m this ;Ae 
priqpe exc4imed, You fee plainly that it is God*s will I fhould coatintte heie, irid 
therefore no othw- power (hall ever drive me out.** This had .fiach ia effed dpon 
the fuperftitious multitude, that th^ preferred rifking the refentntfmtbf l^he Emperor, 
to the violation of what, in thdr eninu^n, was fo Ji^pparently die of God* •" , ^ 


With 
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' With refpe^. to the other features of the £mperor*s charade, his jgriiicipal vces 
appear to have irefulted from that great corrupter oPthe human hearr, arbitrary power; 
for he was the moit* arbitrary of monarchs, having at his abfolute *difpofal tiK lives 
and properties of all his fubjefts. In fuch circumllanceS) what ’>man can be^truAed* 
nay, who would truA himielf? In fuch circumAances, can we wonder, ^hen we 
obferve the occafional indulgence of idtemperate revenge ? Among thefe we are fO 
account his treatment of an unfortunate Jew who had imprudeiUly written fbmething 
to his prejudice, and for this flight ofience was quartered alive, cut to pieces, and his 
flefli afterwards given to the dogs. • , 

Upon another occafion, a flmilar difpofltion was>maniiefted by Sidi Mahomet. A 
Moor of feme confequence, and very opulent, gave a grand efttertainment on the 
marriage of one of his fons. The Emperor, who happened to b*e in the neighbour* 
hood, and who well know that magnificence was a linking proof of wealth, was 
determined to be prefent at the feflival, in order that he might mJre fully inform 
himfelf of the circumflanccs of the Moor. For this purpdfe he difguifed himfelf in a 
common drofs, and ontered the houfe in the midll of all the jollity, and perhaps the 
liccntiouftiofs, of the entertainment. I’iie mafter of the ceremonies obferving a peffon 
of a moan appearance intrude himfelf into the room fo abruptly, ordered him . out $ 
and the refufal of the llrangcr, he gave him a kick, and pufhed him by violence 
otU of the houfe. For a Ihort J'pace of lime after^this occurrence the whole aflair 
paTi'c'd wiinout notice, *and jirobably had cfcapcd tlie memory of moft ; and it was a 
matter of the utinoil furprize to the mafter of the houfe to receive an ord|r, com- 
manding him immediately to repair tq . Morocco. Upon being introducdPIto the 
Emperor, he was alked if lie rccollefled the circumflanccs which have juft been related, 
to wliich he replied in the alfinnative. “ Know then,** fays the Jimperor, “ 1 was 
that Moor who|u you treated thus contumclioully ; and to convince you I have not 
forgot it, tba* foot and that haml which infulted me lliall perilh.** — I have feen this 
unfortunate vlSim of tyranny walking about the ftreets with one It^j and arm. 

The Emperor was as ready to revengcNhi^ imaginary or the real injuries of his fubjeflfs. 
To elucidate this afl'ertion ; an Englifli and French gentleman were amufing thfemi'elveS 
by the diverfion of courfing, in the vicinity of Mogodore, when one of their dogs 
unfortunately -attacked the calf of a Moor, • 7’his accident Joon brought out the 
villagers, who immediately Ihot the dog, and entered into a very ierious quarrel with the 
Ghriflians, which terminated in a general contell. J’he wom«i of the village now 
thought it a proper occafion fer their interference ; and among their number w'as* 
one, who from old age had loll all her teeth except twO, and thefe were fo loofe that , 
they could be with difficulty retained ; and another, who had Jormer occafion 

fra^ured her arm, the bone of which bad neyer been reduced or tinitcd. In the 
courfe oLthe difpute, thefe two women were unintentionally rhrown ^crsi u, • and by 
this accicUnt the old lady loft both her teeth, while the other infifted ihaUthe Chriftians 
had beeii the occafion of fradluring her arm. lb be brief, the Chriftiatis were over- 
powered by numbers, and were obliged to retire to Mogodore, where, they immediately 
made a, compliant to the governor of the infults they had received from the Moors, 
who in their turn alfo appeared before him with a complaint .againft the Chriftians. 
I'he whole b^ng referred to . the Emperor, both parties were ordered up to couiT, 
with a view giving the matter an impartial hearing, and of adminiftering juitice. 
accordingly. It isj^rdly neceftary to intimate, that in this uncivilised countrymand 
with a man of SidT^ahomet’s prejudices, the Mocyifti evidence wobld be certain of a 
favourable hcarii^i' The circiuallances mdeed;,Qf one womavi lofing her teeth, and 
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^Q^^lKr having her arm Iradured, appeared in the eyes of the<|imp«ror fo plauiible, 
thalvii|ton their being made knowii to him, ^vithout hefitation he ordei;«Kl the Chriiliam 
put in irpne, and confined, till he fhould determme upon the punifhinent which 
Ihch apparent crimes merited. For ;hk purpofe, the mufti, or high pried, was defired 
to refer the matter to the Koran, with a viejty.of punifiiing the delinquents according 
to its didates. The pried foon found out^ paffage, where it fpecifies an eye for an 
eye, and .a tooth for a* tooth. The Engliih gentleman, whom the old lady fixed upon 
for the perfon who had been the occafion of her misfortune, was thereibre direded to 
loofe two of his teeth, which punifliment was immediately put in execution in the 
prefence of tlie Emperor; while his French companion, as they could hot find out a 
pqnilhment in the Koran for breaking an arm, received the badinado in a manner 
wUch difgraced hhnianity and ‘the law of nations ; the prifoners were then fet at 
libfst]^. ^ ’ 

This circumfiance brings to mind how narrowly I cfcaped filing into a fimilar 
predicament in the courle of my detention at Morocco. One da^, within the walls of 
the palace, I was grofsly infulted by a Moor, at a time when, from the great anxiety 
I was under, my temper was much didurbed, and which fo far had put me off my 
guard as to induce me to give the offender a blow on the face. Upon this a Moorilh 
foldier, who, unobferved by myfelf, was fitting behind me in a corner of the wall, 
exclaimed in Arabic in a very audere tone, “ Chridian, how dare you drike diat 
;Moor A full Gpnfcioufnefs of having a^ed imprudently, and ^ recolleaion of the 
Emper^’s former treatment of Chridians pnder fimilar circumdances, now preffet! 
upon llP^mind with fuch force that at firlll was at a lofs what part 1 ftould take to 
extricate myfelf from this difficulty. To walk away would be an acknowledgement 
of guilt, and would afibrd the Moor a greater plea for making a complaint ; I there* 
fore determined upon returning back and cxpodulating with the mqn, by telling him 
that I had been grofsly infulted, and mud therefore be under the neceffity of making 
immediate application to the governor of the town to have the ofifndcr feverely 
punilhed for attacking one, who, from the nature of his employment, was in the 
Emperor’s fervice, and confeqaently under his particular protection. In reply, the 
, the Moor faid, that had 1 kicked him, horfewhipped him, or puniihed him in any other 
way but that of dapping his face, he ffiould have overlooked it ; but a blow in the 
face was in their law a crime of fo ferious a nature, that he thought it bis duty to 
acquaint the Emperor of it, who had hitherto never pardoned any perfon convicte^uf 
.fo heinous an offence, but had always cut off that hand of the Moor which had offOTcd 
the ihfult ; what then {;ould a’Chridian expeCf from him ? From the knowledge 1 had 
already learned ^of ih«i Mooriih charaCfer, 1 dill thought it neceffary to continue in the 
fame drain, by informing the Moor, (hat he might a£t as he thought (uroper, bt^ that 
I diould. dill fulfil my refolutibn, and no doubt but that it would have its ^pper 
effeCI;. The gian now began to (often, and faid, that as I was in the Emperor’s fervice, 
he would for this time look over the offence, but cautioned me to be careful how I 
ad:ed in future. . Upon confidering every circumdance, I thought it mod prudent to 
let the matter drop here ; and 1 acknowledge that this affair proved a fufficient kffon 
to me to avoid in future entering into fimilar conteds with the Moors. 

Sidi Mahomet was fuffidently confeious of his own power and dighky,^ and , kept 
every perfon at the mod abjeft didance ; aoq}erlbn daring to apprcKtfhtOr^ 'i^^ 

, hiihgwithput his ^rmiffion. Senfible alfo of the exce^es into^which : he 
'^^triiyed by un^^med paflion, if at any tune he found his temper ^ 

'^ifcnmiaately ordered every perfon out of his i|8(|^ It may.ta^ly 
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that the fbonsurch had no difficolty'in fecuring ofjedienc^ to diis manidate, 0noe.aU 
miere fenfible that to bavp continued in his prefence would nave beSnliighly dangerous, 
if not fatal. * - , * • 

The only perfons who poflefled any confiderable influence over the Empoiror were 
his women ; and it was through that ^tanned that the moft fuccelsful huiineflT was 
tranfafled with him. * 

Thus flir for the vices of arbitrary power. But deceit, hypocrify, and falfehood wens 
qualities which could not be immediately afcribed ‘o that fource, unlefs we cdbfider 
them as the neceflary eflfefts of an education in a defpotic court. As a cloak to actions 
which he knew muft excite difapprobation and difgufl:, Sidi Mahomet attempted to 
perfuade his fubjefts that they proceeded from motives of religion and jullice ; and 
to give them a greater fan^ion he enrolled himfelf in the fraternity of faints, and 
paid ‘a (Irift attention to all the fuperflitions and forms peculiar to hi| religion. This 
condud: anfwcrcd well with the ignorant part of the community, but the more en- 
lightened could not but obferve that he attended more to the ceremonial of his 
religion than to its principles, which he made no fcruple of violating whenever it fuited 
his convenience. What he promifed one day he would refufe the next. To that no 
dependance was ever placed upon his word. Added to thefe, he poiTefled a large 
portion of that low cunning which is common to perfons whofe minds and fentiments 
h|iYe not been elevated or refined by literature or fcience. lie perhaps, indeed, found 
this quality not without its iifes in governing fuch a people as the jpoors; and no man 
underflooil their charadcr and difpofition better than he did. He was ^are that 
refp«£l is frequently deftroyed by unfc^onable familiarities, and therefore ^ept at a 
mod flately dtuance from his fubjefls, and but feldom appeared among them. By 
thefe means his confequence was preferved, and his conduft and his talents wbre 
involved in that impenetrable and awful raifl: tbjit furrounds the feragUos of Ealtcm 
monarchs. 

The few rc’ioUions which occurred during his long reign, proved decifively that he 
knew how to govern his fubjeds. i^'iienever a difpofition for revolt prevailed in any 
of the provinces, a body of troops was immediately difpatched to plunder the* whole of 
the difeontented province, and to feize the infurgents, \ ho were immediately con- • 
dudled to court, and punilhed according to thfe magnitude of sheir refpefl:ive offences. 
Some were put to death, others were deprived of their hands and legs ; and for lefler 
qjipes the difeontented parties underwent the baflinado. Thb monarch employed 
^^fons in diflFerent diffrids to watch the motions of iiis fubjeds, and to inform hiift 
of every fymglom of revolt ; and thus by a well-timeti interference, he was enabled 
to cjrulh rebellion in the bud. 

in his condud towards foreign powers Sidi Mahomet difeovered the fame di&egard 
to truth and juflice, the fame adroitnefs and cunning. He readily promifed to grant- 
every demand, proi^ed he was to be well paid for the concclfion. Bat it muft have 
been valuable prefents indeed which would induce him to perform his pronufe. He 
protraded negociations in order that he and his miniffers might be enriched by them ; 
but always as much as poflible avoided bringing them to a final determination, by 
either granting or refuflng a favour. * 

If foreigia powers omitted to pay him the tribute he demanded^ he immediately 
threatened M the fevereft manner to^tommence hollilities ; yet in this he was never in 
«uneft, for he waa^more afraid of his enemies than they had fi^on to be of liim. 
When be found they were not difpofed to contend the matter wi^ him» he increafed 
his demands accordingly. - v. . .. 

5 c a . liO' 
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' ^ his c^fequMCeV^iie en^^voured to ^^M^KtEde his 

fkiUed in matters, of which they were entirely Ignorant. To pr^ 
fis^ an appeanante of ability, svheQ^he was vifited by £uFop>eans,* u the ftranger was 
a tn^rchjnt, the fubjed of conVerfation was on manufadures, foreign commerce, &c. 
Tf he was a military officer, fortffirations, atttl^||, &c. were the topics ; and if a feafaring 
perfon, he would then fcratdh on a piece d||^per a plan of his coafts and harbours. 
Though he rarely advanced any thing to the p$^ofe on thefe fubjeds; yet as foreigners 
who ^ted the court generally appeared there with a view of obtaining folne favour, 
and asjifit was i\ever culiotnary for^any perfon «o contradid the Emperor, .they always 
coincided with his opinions, and pretended at leafl: to admire his extcnfive abilities. 
This fully anfwered the intention 'of the Enip^or ; it induced his fubjeds to form a 
good ppiiuon of his underftanding, and he often colleded feme real information from 
the anfwers which his vifitors returned to his queflions. 

Sidi Mahomet* paid more attention to military affiairs than to his navy, though if any 
power refufed to repair a frigate, it was a fufficient inducement for him to threaten a 
war.. He thought himfelf perfedly acquainted with the art of fortiric.ition, but his 
knowledge of it extended no farther than a few loofe hints which he had received upon 
the fubjed from thofe Europeans who had vifited the court. 

In his court and perfonal appearance, Sidi Mahomet affeded great fimpiiclty of 
maimers, not allowing even his owu Ions to appear in his prelence except^n a p!<in 
ModrlQi drefs. :^:¥y then were obliged to uncover their cap or* turban (for a Moor 
never pulls off either except when going to b§d) and to wear inflead of the haik the 
fulam, tWiich is a cloak made of white or blue woollen cloth, the front pans of which 
they were obliged to throw over their fliouldei^, and as foon as they faw the Emperor 
to prollrate their heads to the ground, and kils it, exclaiming, “ God fave the King !” 
He then ordered them to approach and fpeak to him. 

Thdbgh in general of a Itately demeanour, he was fometimes known to unbend, 
and occaiionally took pleafure in converfing with his courtiers on various fubjeds j, but 
they were permitted to advance no opinion of* their own, but merely to approve of 
what he laid. He frequently talked upon the fubjed of religion, and conhdered him- 
felf as well infprmed in that particular. He fometimes endeavoured to explain to them 
different parts of the Kqran, pointing out its beauties, and imprefftag on the minds of 
his auditors the moll intolerant prejudices againff Chriftians. 

The mixture of geiod and evil lb incident to all human charaders, was alfo to^ 
found in Sidi Mahomet. Notwithllanding what has been remarked of his avari*j 
his duplicity, and abfurd pretdnfions to religion, there are fome^ circuii^lances which 
ferve to leffen our indignation, and thefe it is only confiflent with juHire and candour 
to Hate. It is generally allowed, that though he muff neceffarily iufferrin a conij^ri- 
.fon with the princes of free and civilized nations, yet when compared with his de^tic 
]»edeceffors, his charadcr greatly riles in the fcale of humanity* He was feldom or 
never wantonly cruel. He was certainly fometimes too hafly in pronouncing fentence 
on criminals, for which he has been often known to exprefs the llrongeff fentiments 
of rethorfe j and his defire to prevent any ill effeds from his paffions has been already 
remarked. ^ ■ 

In bis adminillration of jufiice he generally aded very impartially, except 'Indeed 
whoi bis own inter^ft was immediately concerned, and then every oth^r feeling '^ave 
way* It mull, l^i!R|yer, be acknowledged, that though bimfew a m^ notoi^iis 
violator of the be fo far refpeded them that he never wpuld pa^n^tt otfiers to 

follow his examplbV Though fo extremely avariefous, it has been alrestly^l^®^ 
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t3iat m fome leyereiafbaiQes of public* difl;r^, he'^neroufiy diifbe&£^ 
to admioifter relief to the fuiferers } and the nunib& of ' people who^^ere daily! 
fed at his^palace,’ of which 1 was an eye-witnefs, plainly evinced * that he^lwa^ not 
deftitute of charity# Europeans met with greater encouragement, and the -of 

commerce were lefs clogged, during t h^ eign of Sidi Mahomet than at any prece^S^ 
period. ' ' ’ * ' ’ ‘ 

Thus was this monarch a fingutar cdm|K>und of liberality and intolerance, &f avari^ 
and bencvofence, of cruelty and coinpaffioh. It is perhaps only in a ftate of de(|lbtifiii 
that we behold this confufion of charader. 'I’he legal reftraints of civilised life,i{ form 
thcmfdvcs into habits ; and the eccentricities and- caprices to which circumftances, 
fituation, the Hate of the healfli, or perhaps the variations of climate, difpofe the 
human mind, are no longer found to exift in European countries, or exift in an 
inferior degree. Happy it is, when any reftraints arc impofed upon to prevent us 
from doing evil. Man a creature not formed for arbitrary povyer. * So limited are 
his views, fo variabfe I’.is dilpoficion, fo violent and tyrannical his paflions, that the 
wifeft of men would certainly not vvilh for abfolute authority, SBid the bdt, if entrufted 
with it, would pri)baldv abule it. 

The con'.lud of tin.: Emperor towards foreign courts has already been noticed. His 
means of exiradiug money from them by threatening a war, wiiich perhaps in reality 
he^dreadet^, has been likevvife ftated. It will probably not be unfeafonable in this 
place to introduce a ftmv remarks on their coridud towards liim. * 

The obfervatiou rhatfirft and molt naturally prefents itfelf upon this occafion is — 
that nothing but grofs negled or inexcufeable ignorance could induce the European 
princes in general to remain in a kind of tributary ftate to a prince, who had neither 
an army nor a ^leet whidi deferved the name, and a people whole difpofition is Icfs 
fuited to entorprize than perhaps any other. 

What had they to fear from hi!n ? His whole fleet confifted only of a few fmall 
frigates and r*w-boats, ill managed and worfe manned, the whole of which might 
have been deflroyed in one day by twt) or three well-appointed European frigates. 
The entrances of ihofc ports where he laid up his (hipping, if we except Tangier and 
Earache, are, as I before obferved, fo coininually choakin,: up with fand, <hat in a 
fliort time they will only admit fifhmg-boats, on tlie very Jin. J left craft, 'i’he towns 
are none of them regularly fortified, except Mogodore, and that hardly produces hal^ 

* a dozen men who undcrlland the leaft of working the guns. And yet this con- 
tedl|)tible power gives laws to all the coafts of Portugal and Spain, and may be faid in ’ 
fome mcafurc ^ command the entrance of the Moditerrahean ! • 

It may be f*, he was too trifling a power to notice; if fo, why laviJh immenfe ‘ 
prefents for the purpofe of keeping him in tenipcr?^ 'rhofe who imagined Ihey- 
fecured his friendihip by tliefe means were much miftaken ; on the contrary, they 
only added fuel to that llame of avarice which was not to be extinguiihed. If lie was 
one day prefeuted with a frigate, he alked for two the next ; and the more fais requefts 
were indulged, the more his inordinate defires were increafod. 

It is well known to tliofe who have been converfant with the Moors, that to fecure 
their friendihip you muft firft aflort your own fuperiority, and then if you make them 
a trifling prefc-nt, its value is trebled in their eftimation. .The fame difpofition would 
have been found in Sidi Mahomet as in the common Moor, So farTrom courting an 
alliance, it would rather have been good policy at once to quarrel with hitn ; the lofs 
of a few towns, and particularly Mogodore, to which he was mucli i^tached, from its 
, * being 
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tuiMteti^g: I therefore,* % as f^ words a^^ poQA^e^<^ p^iU: oiift 

The Emperd^s court coiififted of, 

* I. A'prime ihmifter, named the eSendi, or friend ; who wds the refponhhle man, 
smd during that pwod when, the ^vernment; was called on in a more regular manner, 
a|l letters and orders vrere li^ed by him before they were difpatched. 

- a.j^ j>rinciple fecretary to the treafury, united with the olEee of efiendi; who had 
the i^urfement at large of the l^mperor’s payments, with fix Mooriih andfeven Jewilh 
unde#fecretaries. 


3. A mafter of the horfe, with one hundred and twenty afiifiants. * 

•?*4. A grand chamberlain, a place commonly united with that of prime miniiler, with 
fev^een afiifiants ; nine of whom were fons of Spanilh renegadocs, thrdlS* fons of 
negroes, and the others Moors. 

5. A grand fitlconer, which is an hereditary place, and perhaps the only one in the 
country, with twenty affiftants. 

6. A keeper of the great feal. 

yr Two grand Rewards, with eight afli Rants. 

B.^ive inrpecA:)rs.gencral of all the Emperor’s affairs, the principal of whom was 
th^effendi. . 


9. Three maRers of ceremonies for public autlien^fes, with forty afiiRaiitw 

10. An interpreter-general for the? German, Dutch, Englilli* French, Spanilh, and 
Itttin languages ; this man was a German renegade. 

1 1. *A fecretary for the Spanilh and Italiafl languages, who was a Genocle. 
la. Two grand keepers of the jewels and plate. 

13, A grand maRer of the baths. ' 

wo grand keepers of the arfcnal. 
i'5. Two keepers of the Emperor’s goods and warehoufes, 

16. Three inl’peSors of mofques, &c. 
i 7. Five keepers of the provifions. 

18. Two keepers of the library. 

19. Two aRrologers. ’ 

20. Four maRers of the carriages, with two alTiRants. 

21. Twelve fons of renegadoes, who have never had beards, employed in dicing 

. the fmall carriages. ' .* ■' 

. 22. Three principal afliRapts for prayers, with feventeen deputies, fons of the great 
people of the empire. * * 

23. Three b&arers of the umbrella, with nine alii Rants, 

24. One bearer of the fabre. » 

25. Two bearers of the bafon. 

26. Two bearers of the lance. 


' 27. One bearer of the watch. , 

28. >Five bearers of the Emperor’s own firelocks, who are all alcaides, with fifteen 
uderibr alliftants. 

29. A bearer df th'e colours and Randard. . 

30. Aphyfician and'a furgeon, with feveral tradeftnOT, too numerous ttPtofiiRiott. 
•IJpon tamng a retrofpeflive view of the employments under the r En^rof ®f 

-Morocco, we mt^;not find that they differ fo much firom thofe of otM ftateai^sthfe"^ 
have been imagib^, from the ignorance of the Emt^p^an cufloms obf^^i® 
people in other refpeds. The places of effendt afta^|»riiicipal fyc!»tai7 to 'tbe tremuiy 
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bdng^ uelted in one. perfon, bean oonfident|>le analogy to thermion ’of office 
of pnrae'iniiufl^'k** vrith thofe of chancellor of the exahequer and fira||i|onl of 
the treafuw. The appointments of fecretary of ftatC} mailer of the horfe» *grand 
chamberlain, keeper of the great feal, and grand falconer, are all planch whidi 
are well known in European cpurts ; and many others diave nearly the fame corref- 
pondence. . 

The prihctpal di/Terence between the court of Morocco and thofe of Eur<9|^ is, 
that the pofTeflbrs of thefe appointments in European courts enjoy very lucrative 
incomes from their refpeftive llates, while thofe of Morocco '‘receive nohe at all fllbm 
the court. They depend folely on the perquifites which are paid them by fhofe who 
have buhnefs to tranfadl with the court. ^ Even this, however, fometimes forms avefliy 
incoqfiderable income, though always fubje£l to defaIc''tion from the rapacious hand of 
their fovereign, who feizes upon every thing with which he comes in oonta^. 

The effendi to the Emperor had a degree of addrefs, and an elegance of manners, 
which would have done honour to an European courtier. He received a llranger with 
a plealing fniile, and a refpe£lful bow ; fhook him warmly by the hand, enquired after 
his health, invited him to his houfe, and offered him his fervices. As he was rich, he 
was always extrers'^ly timid in the prefence of the Emperor, not with (landing he annually 
made him a large preient to keep him in mmper. Some of the princes, and many 
others, followed his qxample in mis refpedl, Judicioully preferring the enjoyment of a 
little with a certainty, to the running a rilk of the whole. 

The Emperor of late had no regular cqurt days, but fixed upon them as in^linatlpn 
or convenience dilated. On thofe days all the princes who were at Morocco, and 
every perfon in t^e immediate fervice of the Emperor, were obliged to attend at the 
machoire, an open part of the palace fo named, where they, with the foldiers, were 
arranged in the form of a crefeent ; the minillers and (Irangers in front, ^nd the 
fovereign, either on horfeback or in his carriage, in the centre. Upon thefe occafions 
the public bufinefs in general was tr^nfafled, foreigners were fe<*eived, grievances 
were flated, complaints heard (every perfon being at liberty to apply to the Emperor 
for red refs,) and opalef^^ors were punifhed in the prefence of the fovereign, and the 
whole court. 

J he revenues of the Emperor of Morocco confifl of a tenth on every article of 
bmption, being the natural produdion of the country, as allowed him by the 
Koran ; an annual tax upon the Jews ; his cuflom>houfe and excife duties ; and the, 
tributes which he exa^s from his fubjefls, foreign dates, and European merchants, jn 
the form of pUbfents. ' From the lad articles he derives the mod confiderable part of 
his income. 

* .The want of fydem, and the caprice of Sidi Mahomet, was fuch, that it is utterly 
impodible to fay what was the annual amount of all thefe branches of Revenue. The 
duties ^ere frequently changed three or four times in the courfe of a year, and the 
tributes were fubjedt to an equal degree of uncertainty. After all, it has been a matter 
of great doubt and fpeculation whether Sidi JVIahomet was wealthy. From the 
greater encouragement to commerce during his reign, the t^nfiing oxpeiice of his 
coiut, .every«perfon engaged^bout it receiving little or no pay. fron^the Emperor, the 
uncdmm^ly fevere exadions he enforced, and the numerous voluntary prefents he 
received, thf natural concludon was, that he mud have been very rich. On, the 
other hand, hilMirever, his expences at the fieges of Meliila and Mazagan are known 
to have been very confiderable ; qpd thefe, united to the valuable piwfents he annually 
tiadfmitted to the , Grand Seignio^, and to the diarifs of Mecca, are to be placed in the 
YOL. XV. 5 D ^ oppofite 
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]^e 4 and'ivliea is It pi^hips ai^pte* thit hk msildi was lar 

from $Qil^idera]3^. -r . . ‘‘^ 

The land fc^ees of the £in|>eror of Morocco confift princ^Ily af black iroops, the 
(fefcendints of thofe negroes which Muley Ilhmael iihported frotrf Guinea) and fi>me 
few white, amounting altogether to an army of about thi]^«fix thoufand men upcm 
the •^cftabliihment, tvA)-thirds of which are cavalry. This eftabliflftnent) however, 
upoiwoccafion admits of a. confiderable increafe, as evmy man is fuppofed to be a 
folder, and when called upon is obliged to ad; in that capadty. ' About fix thoufand 
of ^^ftanding forces form the Emperor’s body guard, and are always kept near his 
p«ron ; ilie reminder are quartered in the different towns of the empire, and are 
under the charge eff the bafiiaws of the pro^ces. They are alt clothed by the Em- 
peror, and receive a trifling pay ; but their chidf dependance is on plunder, which 
they have freqwent opportunities of acquiring. 

The foKliers have no difiindion in dre& from the other Moors, and are only marked 
by their accoutrements, which cemfifl; of a fabre, a very long mufleet, a fmall red 
leather box to hold their balls, which is fixed in front by means of a belt, and a 
powder-horn flung over their (houlders. 

The army is under the diredion of a rommander in chief, fc^jsr ..principal bafhaws, 
and alcaides who command diftind divifums. Witlyrerped to the alcmdes it is proper 
to remark, that there are three dfcfcriptions of perf(^ who bear this appelftitipn : nut 
thofe to whom I at prefent allude are militarj; oifleers, who command foldiers^from a 
libufaqd to five hundred, twenty-five, or eyen four men in a divifion. 

The black troops which I have been id^cribing are naturally of a very fiery dif- 
pofition, capable qf enduring great fatigue, hunger, thirff, and;|avery difficulty to 
which a military life is expofed. They appear well calculated for fkirmilhing parties, 
or for |he purpofe of haraifing an enemy ; but were they obliged to undergo a regular 
attack, from their total want of difeipune they would foon be routed. In all their 
manoeuvres they have no notion whatever of order and regularity, but have altogether 
more the appearance of a rabble than of an army. 

Though thefe troops are fuppofed to be the ftrongefi fupport of defpotifm, yet 
from jheir avarice and love of variqfy they frequently prove the moft dangerous 
enemies to their monafehs ; they are often known to excite fedition and rebellion||,j^nd 
^eir infolence has Ibmetimes proceeded to fuch exceffes as nearly to overtumltiie 
. government. Their condud is governed only by their paifions. Thofe who pay them 
bell, and treat them with the greatell attention, they will always be moft ready to 
fupport. This ^ circumftance, independent of every other, makes it%ie intereft of 
the monarch to keep his fubjeds in as complete a ftate of poverty as poflible. The 
Moors are indeed remarkable 'for infincerity in their attachments, and for their lovh 
of variety ; .^‘military force, in this kingdom efpecially, is therefore the dhly means 
which a defpotic monarch can employ tor fecunng himfelf in ^e poffelfion of the 
throne. Ignorant of every principle of rational liberty, whatever contefts this devoted 
people may engage in with their tyrants are merely contefts for the fucceflion ; and the 
fole objed for which^they Ipend thdr lives and their property is to exchange one 
mereile's defpot fdr another. , ^ 

The Empetor’s navy'confifts of about fifteen fmall frigates, a towxa^ka, and 
between twenty and thirty row-galHes. Th€ whole is commanded bv one adoairaU 
but as thefe vem^ are principally ufrd for the purpofiss of piracy, tney ffeldpm 'nfiite 
m a fleet. . Theitumbtf of fearneq m thd aip tofliputed ^ tlKraifrad. ' ^ 
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1 havt abrndy ijbe bad ftace .of the ports of Morocco, and the probability of 
theii* becoming 0 ill worfe; it b therefore evident, vei^ little fe to Be a^r^ended 
from the Emperor as a naval power ; and indeed 1 am apt to beliete,* that IboGffih a 
coniideraby part at his dominions b apparently maritime, he win in the ^urw of 
ibme years be d^itute both of fleets and harbours. ^ 

When defcittting . the Emperor’s charader, I obfervld, that there cannot exift a 
mwe abfolute government than that of Morocco; the .lives and properties of dto 
fubjefb depending entirely on the will or caprice of the monarch. The forms of 
order and juftice are, however, ftill preferved, though but very little of the fu|iftance 

remains. * aii ^ 

AnoiSicer b appointed by the Empenar for the government of every pro'race, w|iO, 
as I have already flated, b named a baihaw ; he is generally a iCloor of fome didinco 
tion,, and frequently one of the Emperor’s fons. This officer, who is appointed or 
removed at the wifl of the fovereign, has alftod an unlimited powdl* throughout the 
province which he commands ; he can inflidt every punifhment but deatl^ can levy 
taxes, impofe fines, and in fhort, can plunder any individual he pleafes ; and ind^, 
if the reader will not fmile at the abufe of words, the plundering of the public and of 
individuals may bp conlidered as a part of the duties of his office. When by ^ery 
fpecies of rapacity l e has amaflcd a lai^ property, it then becomes the bufinefs of 
t^e Emptiror to divert this trekfure into his own coffers. Some frivolous plea b 
therefere invented for the imprifoning of the bafhaw, which is immediately put into 
execution. The Emperor then feizes Upon all his property, and afterwards, reindates 
him in his government, in order that the fame game may be played over again. So 
perfe&Jy acquaj^cd with mankind in every date and fituation was our inimitable 
Shakefpeare : 

“ Rofencrantz, Take you me for a fpunge, my Lord ? 

Hamlet^ Aye, fir ; that foaks up the king’s countenance, his rewards, his autho* 
rities. But fuch officers do the king bed fervice in the end ; .he keeps them, like 
an ape, in the corner of his jaw ; fird mouthed, to be at lad fwallowcd. When he 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but fqueezing you, and, fpunge, you flfalt be dry 
again.” . • 

... Subordinate to the bafhaw, the Emperor appoints govemqrs to each town, ifbmed 
aifeaides ; and officers with a fimilar authority in every douhar or encampment, who 
'arc called 'fhaiks. Thcfe officers have the fame power iaveded in them over their 
ieveral didriffs as the bafhaws have in their provinces. But in other refpe&s their 
iituation is korfe, as they are not only fubje& to the t;^rann'y and caprice of the Empe* 
ror, but alfo of the bafhaw. ^ ^ 

The alcaide, or governor, b inveded with.both the military and civil authority in 
the towm where he refides. As a military officer he commands a certain number of 
fo^diers, whom he employs for the public defence and tranquillity,' and alfo for en- 
Ibrdi^ the payntent of taxes, for the punifhing of delinquents, and to convey his 
orders and meflages to court, or into tne country. As a civil officer, he has the 
entire cognizance of all criminal matters, for which he difcretionally inflicts any punilh* 
meat fhort of death. ' 

If VI# only refled: on the dangerous extent of this almod unlimited power, it i^ eafy 
to anticipate the abufes of it in a couq|ry where fo little attention b paid to judice or 
hoimur. Fir the mod trifling oflfences the alcaide condemns the . delinquent not Only 
to be b^ftbubloed very feverely and imiMrironed, but alfo to pt^ him a fum of money, 
tur prelent him with fome othevlirticle ^ual in valuei which probably the prifoner has 

502 been 
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t]^c» half fas life ^ acquirw^ li; ireqaenti/ happfhs, iii4eedy -4l^ falfe accufiBiacM 
w mvenfi^ pdirpdiel;ir agau^ft individuals to plunder them of thetr property. This is 
not the only mAxthrenience arifing from an a^e of power ; — for let a perfon commit 
the notorious crime, if he can carry up a prefent to the gsvemor of greater 
value thaif what was prefente^ by his accufer, he is not only foirgiven, but if he has the 
leaft mgenuity be will ^nd very little difficulty in even throwing the whhle of the crime 
upon I& ‘antagonift. Indeed, in this countiy, jn^ce, or rather judgment, is n^ 
ealily |>rocured by purchafirfg it< , ^ 

' Uni^r the alcaide is an officer named elbhackum, or deputy governor, n^hofe office 
bears lon^analpgy to our principal bailiff or conftable. 

Befides thefe officers, there is in every tovMi a cadi, who is both a civil judge and 
the duef pried; ; for it is well known that the civil and religious inditutions are tuuted 
in the Koran, ^hen any difpute hamens between individuals, fefpefling matters 
of right or^roperty, debts, infults, &c^he perfon who fuppofes himfelf injured may 
apply for redrefs to the cadi, who is to determine the matter agreeably to the prin- 
aples of the Koran. In the abfence of the cadi, any ' of the talbs, who are common 
pnefts, are equally authorized to ad; for him. If the parties choofe to employ daw* 
yers, the pleadings mud be carried on in writing, otherwife th^Vt^nlead orally their 
own caufes. Upon thefe occadons the '^di or talbs cannot( openly receive any 
paymoit, but it is well known that they are too fKbquently influenced Uy privale 
prefents. * ^ 

The chief of the cadis is the mufti, who is.aifo the fupreme head of the church. 

When any party in a fuit conceives that he has reafon to complain of the jurifdidion 
of thefe officers, he has a right to appeal to the Emperor, who gives.|public audiences 
for the purpofe of adminidering judice. This cudom would be a great alleviation to 
the evils of defpotifm, were the Emperor always to adniinider judice impartially ; but 
valuable prefents have fometimes too powerful an influence even over ^e fovereign 
him|elf. On this account, as well as on that of the great didance of many of the pro* 
vinca from the feat of government, the people feldom embrace this lad refource in 
apj^ying for judice. 

• The mode of punifhing criminals in this country depends entirely upon the will of 
.the fovereign. Trifling .offences are ufulaliy punifhed by imprifomnent and the b^* ' 
nado, which is inflicting a certain number of dripes on the back and legs by leatUk 
draps, and which is fometimes executed with great feverity. For crimes^of a more* 
ferious nature, in feme cafes the hands are cut off, particularly for dealing, in others 
a leg and a hand. When I was at Morocco, four men who had committed murder, 
bad both'their haads and legs cut off, and were afterwards foot. Other criminals are 
run through with fwords, knocked down with clubs, or are beheaded. Another mode ^ 
of punUhment ic toffin^, which is fo contrived that the victim falls immediatAy upon 
hkhead. ^ There were foveral perfons about Sidi Mahomet, who from practice 
a^ttired a habit of throwing perfons up, fo as at pleafure either to break th^head, 
diflocate the neck, fraCture an arm, leg, or both, or to let them foil without receiving 
any material injury. When I was at Morocco, a man received the latter punifhment in 
the morning, and in thd: afternoon the Emperor made him a handfome prdent, at a 
reco 9 y)ence for what he had fuffered. ^ 

Tn fom up all in a few words, there is no mpde of cruelty known which hat ^ 
bempraifrifea at ^Morocco, lam well aware that in the prefent unAviluied 
of the people, fev^ and exemplary peniflunents m^^ be neceffary to ifrem^ 
any degtee of fobjedion ; bat iomuff be at allowed*’ that focR foveriti^ 

lit never 
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nev«r be ihflified bet whet^ there is a full proof of guilt. The CQiptrai^ this I*ahi 
stftaidistoo often nbe cafe at Morocco. The accufed is feldom p^itted to make 
his defence, but is fent out of the world very frequently without knowing tor 'what 
he fiiffers. * . , * 

Thefe punilhmeftts were always infiliftod in the prefence of the Emperor. The former 
monarchs of thi^country were their own executioners, and Sidi Mahomet aSed in the 
lame capacity when prince ; but upon his aceeflion' to the throne he refigned[ thi^ 
refpedable office to his negro foldicrs. I never was f>refent at any of thefe executioniSy 
but was informed that legs and arms are taken off by a common knife and faw, antfthat 
the flump is afterwards dipped in boiling pitch, which is the only mode of {lo|q[>ing the 
hemorrhage with which they arc acquaiifred. 

To. evince in what a cool light all thefe things art confidered by the Moors, one of 
the Emperor’s fons had undertaken to put a memorial from me into his^hither’s hands, 
praying to be fent home. Upon my calling upon him to alk if he had con||Ked with 
my requeff, he informed me, that when he lafl faw his father an opportunity had not 
offered^ >as he was then very in putting feme perfons to death. 


CHAP.X 4 iivdi »f Muley Abfulcm at hforocco —“his pompous JEntry. — Adventunt 

^ fame Rnglijh Captives. — Ac^tfint of wild Arabs. — Interview with the Prince. — «» 
rlatUtrirtg Expe6lathns — difappointed. —Unworthy CondttSl of the Prince— bit 
Departure for Mecca. — Difagreeable* Embarrajfments. — Efforts of the Author to 
procure Leave to return. 


ABOUT ten days after my interview with the Emperor, Muley Abfulem arrived 
from Tarudant, in his way to Mecca. As this prince was fo diilinguifhed a favourite 
with the Emperor, his public entrance into Morocco was condufled in a much more 
magnificent ilUe than any other part of the royal family would perhaps have ventured 
upon. As foon as intelligence arrived that the prince was approaching the city, two 
of his brothers, Muley Sleinma and Mu\ey Oulline, who happened to be at Morocco 
at the time, the bafhaw, and all the principal perfons in the city, received orders to 
proceed on horfeback to meet him, which they did in great form, and folind him 
en^tpp^d at the diflance of about four miles. As foon as he^ had dined the cavaU 
cawcommenced, confiding fird, of all the prince’s alcaides, about twelve in number, 
in front, flanked on each fide by one dandard-bearer, who carried each a red flag^ 
and one lance-bearer, 'carrying a lance of a.i uncommop length. Behind them wto 
Muley Abi'ulcih in the centre ; on the right of him Muley STemma, and on 4he left 
Muley Oufline. The next in order was the balhaw, with the principal perfons of the 
city ; and the rear was brought up by a troop* of one hundred cavalry, all abreaff, 
pa^ly ne^oes and partly Moors, who had the butt end of their mufkets r^ing on 
thrir faddles, with muzzles pointed perpendicularly. In this raanfier the prince 
advanced till he approached the walls of the town, where he received orders to half 
till the Emperor came to him ; an honour which had never bee<i paid^by Sidi Mahomet 
to any perfon before. The Emperor Ihortly after advanced on horfeback, with 
his fuite, confiding of about fifty foldiers. Upon his approach^ Muley Alffuiem 
difinoUnt^ and killed the earth ; upon which the Emperor commanded him to itfe, 
qpd approach clofe to hi$ perfon. Hwthen bleffed him, laying his hand on .the 
mince’s head, knd idterwards embraced him with all the affe^on of a femd fktit^. 
Having made imtny enquiries concerning his Ton’s health, the Emperor took hk 
ieave^ and each retired to then re^e^ve places of refldence. As foon as the prince 

had 
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Iiod 1 ^ wffhfai tliifit vails his^i^rdeny lus trcw^ ili^ thive volUes of n&iifketry 
an insular, mviner, as is cullomary on thefe occafions, and j^here the ceremony 
included. 

It miy eafily tie imagined that 1 loft no time in Vaiting on Itis Highnefs, and 1 
received from him as nattering a reception as I coiild poftibly with. The prince 
informed me that he had continued recovering his light giadually, atid that he found 
Idmfelf in ever^r other refp^ in (good health. I look this opportunity of teprefenting 
40 1^ how difagreeably I wasii fituated with refped; to the Emperor* and trufted 
that he would* now clear up every doubt that might have arifen on my account ; and 
with thi# requeft he promifed to comply. On paying my fecond viftt* the prince 
Informed me that he had obtained the £mplSh}r*8 permiiSon to have again recourfe 
•to his medicines, and that he was certain he (hould have influence fuflicient with 
his father to pevfuade him to give me jup the Englilh captives, as a compliment flw my 
fervices. ^ 

The prince had brought along with him to Morocco the Englifh captain, the only 
Englifhman that had been 1^ in flavery, the black having died fome time before. My 
rea^ will ealily concrive the pleafurc I felt at feeing my unfortunate countryman, 
who had been left alone in the hands of^^vages, now out of imuig^te llavery, and 
with the chearful profpeff, according to^ithe protmfes of thefprincC, of being im» 
mediately fent home to his friends and country. Iffy fenfation^ indeed orf the odba* 
fton may be much more eafily felt than defcribed. But if this circamftaiice had 
fuch an efie£l upon me, what muft it have had upon this unfortunate officer, who fur 
fome months pall had been feparatcd from his people, one of whom was a near 
.relation, and withqjut knowing whether they were dead or alive ; who with the evils 
flavery had experienced that of a fevere fever, without having My perfon to con- 
^le him, or afford him that aftiftance which is fo neceffary upon fuch occafions? To 
be redeemed under fuch circumftances from his inhofpitable lituatign, to recover 
from his Ulnefs, and to meet with all his cospip^lons at Morocco, well taken care 
the Emperor, was a change wluch he had given up all expedadon of ever 

The captain was a wdl informed yopng man, and an agreeable companion. He had 
Iseen brought up, as Fbefore intimated, to the profefllon of medicine and furger^ in 
.both of which he had recrived a good education. His firft ellay in the world vmf as 
< furgeon to a Guinoa-man ; after having nmde feveral voyages in this capacity, however, 
ftndthg it a ffifadvant^geous >employment, he obtained the coiftmand of a fmall veffel 
jn the fame trade, and this was his firft voyage as commander. 

Contrary to &8 incfination he was ordered by his owners to fail between the Ca- 
ries and the coaft of .Africa, which is at aU times confidered as a dangerous naviga* 
iioa. As he^ippoached towards the fpot where his misfortune happraedl which is 
^libhaMted by wild Arabs, he got into a ftrong current, which d^ves diredly towards 
ftiore, and a perfed calm fucceeding, the veffel unavoidriily ran agrouifli. The 
'crew immediately took to thrir boat, carried off all the money on board, which was 
five hundred doUdn, with a good fttare of provifions and water, and got Me 
ip fliore. , A. 

put of die country where they were wrecked confifted of deep and heavy liuiw. 
Aa'upon |h^ ftril landing they faw nothing to moleft them, it waa their iotentim 
4o procem oh fd^, along the coaft to the northwardi till they couU ihaoh 
Cruz or Mc^odore, where they could make dieir fituation; knovm. 
jpqrpqfe ftiey let off with thrir money, prorifiona, and vrissr, and met with no difturb- 
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ance dll the«od of two day^ Th^ theaobfenred a party of wild Apbf, armed with 
large clubs and knhr^, and^ rapidly advancing towards them : thieh pbie^b was 
to bury theii* monc\*in the fands. Overpowered by numbers, they fhw no tmaa^ of 
making a fuccefsful- defence, and therefore every moment expei^ed in(lantaneoi||i death. 
The ravages, however, had a different objedt in view. They knew very'wrell that 
what property the unfortunate people had about them was fufficiently fecure, without 
being under the necelfity of deftroyiq^ their lives in or{|er to obtain it, and they* were not 
^orant of the value of their perfons when offered foy^lale their ultimate objed there^- 
wre was, to bring them to, market as flaves. • 

As each of their conquerors conceived himfelf equally interefted in the ^.capture*' 
they were fome time before they could agree among themfelvqs how they fhouJd' 
difpofe of their prifoners ; in the mean dme fome of the people were knocked down, 
othersdiad their pockets cut out, and the buttons torn from o£F their coats. They 
were at lall fdzed.on by different perfons, t^d carried away to dSfereiu places of 
refidencc. ' 

As 1 had an opportunity of feeing fome of thefe favages at Morocco, and as they 
appeared to be ui fome refpedls different from thofe Arabs whom I had met with in '■ 
my travels, 7 ihall j i ^ g leave to deferibe them. Contrary to. the cuffom of the Moors, 
they wear the dlkurloi'ig, which is a dark^black, and flarting from their heads like* 
potcupine^s quills. Their compUxions are of a v;cry dark brown, their nofes very 
pointed^ their eyes dark and flaring, their beards lon^, and their features altogether 
fugged the idea of lunacy or raving madnefs. In their perfons they are very flrong . 
and mufculat^; and many of them go quite naked ; others wear only a fmall garment 
round their waifts. ■— But to return to my narrative. 

The Englifh failors were put into imferable huts or tents, where for feveral days th^ ' 
could procure no fuffenance, but juniper'berries, brackifh water, and nowand tlmn a 
fmall quantity; of milk. 

From thefe people they were foon difpofed of to others, who* put them into the 
immediate employments of llavery ; thdfe employments were the carrying of water in 
ikins, and performing various other kinds of di^udgery, which was at all times accom- 
pani^ with f tripes. * * 

After continuing in this date between two*' and three mouths, they contrived to ' 
gei% letter conveyed to the Englifh vlce-conful at Mogodore, expi)ef&ve of th^' 
fituation, who forwarded it to the conful-general at Tangier, and at the fame time 
wrote to Muley Abfulem upon the fubjeft. This prince, who commanded the' 
province adjoining to that where Captain Irving and his people were detained, -at the ' 
expiration of eight months from the time this accident happened, obtained the 
Emperor’s permifSon to redeem them out of.flavery, with orders to fend them up ' 
to Morodto, where His Moorifh Majedy thought proper to keej> thein« tUl they were 
exprefsly fent for by our Sovereign j or, in other wordsi, dlf 'he received anjumd- 
fomepfefent, 

.About four days after the prince’s arrival, the flattering afforances which He had 
at fird giycn me refpeding thefe unfortunate perfons were-apparmtly confirmnif 
by his informing me, that he had fucceeded to his wifhes whh' the Emperor, in wfou > 
he had promi^ relative to the Englifh captives; tiut in two or three dm he 
was tQ list off dw Fez, in his way toi^ecca, and that he was to take u$ alf '^ith ' 
hiai as iur as Sallee, whence a. party, was to be (^patched to condufd da to < 
Tangieir* , 

; • . Sd^ J 
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Jlttxptis that roy jojpwey would yet end to my fatisfefiKon. 1 -flew to the capta£ 

td acquwnt hint it ; but he feemed too much accuftomed tt? difappoiotments to 
entertain any veiy raiigume expedations from my information. I think, however, his 
fpirits appeared fomewhat renrived upon the occafion. 

The day befOTC the pnnce’s departure I was delired to ftate the thimber of mules 
^ich would be necefiary to coj^vey my baggagma at the fame time I was told, that 
in two days we were all to Yet onf. To my very great furprize, however, on the fame 
eveidng, I wa« for the firft time refufed permiffion to fee the jirince ; an excufe being 
made that he was then bufy, and therefore wiflied me to call in the morning. At the 
fiune time I faw every pr^aratinn making for the journey, and was poHtively told that 
die prince was to depart from Morocco the very next day. 

As I could pot help faeling uneaiV and ajarmed at this circumftance, I rl]>aired 
eaily in the moniing to^e prince's h^tation^ to know the truth of what 1 had heard 
the day before ; little enquiry however was nectilary, fince the firft obj-^d that prefented 
. itfelf was the baggage-mules ready loaded ; and, in addition to this circumftance, I was 
bfomied, . that the prince was to fet off in an hour's rime. 

It was in vain that I fent in repeated ^effages to the princer«mguefting that he 
would permit me to fee him. The only rafwer 1 could obtainfw'as, that he was then 
engaged, and that I muft wait a little. Wearied**but at length by the hrgency'of 
my folicitations, a particular friend of His Highnefs came out and told me, that tbe 
pnnee had fent me ten hard dollars, with orders to leave the garden immediately, as no 
perfon but the Emperor could fend me honie. 

Enraged at this unworthy treatment, I defired the Moor to acquaint the prince, 
that it was not morfey I wanted ; 1 wifhed him only to fulfil his engagement, and that 
dll 1 had fome profped of that being accomplifhed, I would not ftir from the garden, 
unlefs compelled by force. The refult of this meffage was, that the fame man 
returned with two dollars more, and faid that, the prince had done all be could for 
If^ choofe to go to one of the Emperor's fecretaries, whofe name he mentioned, 
he Would give me the Emperor's letter of difpatch, and I then might proceed home in 
' what madner I pleafed, but that the prince had no further bufinefs with me. Finding 
that meffages were frsitlefs, I determined to watch the opportunity of the price's 
edming out of his houfe, and as foon as be had mounted his horfe 1 placed tri^elf^ 
difeflly before him. In this laft refource, however, I found niyfelf equally <unluc« 
ceiiiul as before, and experiqpced the laft extreme of rudenefs and ingratitude; for 
. before my interpreter* could pronounce a fingle fentence, the prince puihed on, 
and rode hafUly by me, leaving me in as difagreeable fituation as can well be 
conceived. , • * 

To whatever point I dire£led my view, there appeared nothing comfortable in the 
^tifped. I Had come purpofely into the country to attend the pjjjjince, with bis liaoft 
pbfitlve affurances that I Ih^ld be* fent b;ick again, when he bad no further oecai^ 
wr my fervices. How great then muft be my mortification to find myfelf in a wi^e 
dtsnttito than the crane in the fable f (ince inftead of obtaining from him this nej^iye 
in return for all the fotigues and inconveniences which 1 had experienced Ofi his 
accomit, I found rntfolf deferted entirely, and left in the charge of a had||lity and 
periyeftbus Emperor ! Doubt after doubt took pbffeffioh of my mind ; and |hi8,^omed 
with tbe refleaionof having fo completely difappointed the hopes of the l^(srfitt#ite 
feiliftitt* as well as tbe ftivourable accounts 1 had wxitteii to th&conful bn ibeprinceVt 

.recovery,. 


T ■ _ 

t^jrerft So on ^ th^ %4hiB ijpiee^^ Intm I 

ws^^n^.We'KuleJbeher,)^ ' .'. ; , .. :'■■ ' ■■ 

j^ itoon as 1 iannd m^elf in foine dogreo i^pvdred, I went to 
^s dirked ibr my letter of diTpatch# was mfoxmed that he iim w ^r|y.fi^ 
inomibff for Fez; and had the fuither iad^diot^ of d^overing tluftlmipr^ 
availed nimfelf of this excufe, in CMrder to .avoid my imjwx^nity* As no firai^ar who 
is fent for by the Emperor can ftir from the court tillAe gets his difpatches, Inow cpa* 
fidered myielf in eve^ refpe£ba primer. Difappbinfil in overy hope of emandpadoiit , 
I retumea home, and immediately difpatchcd exprelfes to the cobfuls a( Tangier^ and ' 
Mogodore, informing them of my iitiunion, and eameftly xeraeftmg tjbeir immediate 
interference. In the mean time 1 omitted no other means wmch.occutred to procure' 
my difpatches, but all without fuccefs. The moft probable iiep which 1 cou^ devife, 
or at'leall which 1 could carry into effect, was to convey ]j| the Empmotr’s hands the 
following memorial,,by means of one of ids fodb 

To His Imperial Majelly of Morocco* 

Most AxrousT Sovereign, ^ • ' 

With all the refped and fubmilHon due to* Your Majefl:y*s exalted Illation, | t^e 
the liberty of ij;<forf»ii'g Your Majefty, that^ had particular orders from the Goventmr 
of« Gibrabar, under whofe coiiunand 1 have the honour to lerve, to return imme- 
diately Jo my duty, flpon my fervices being no longer neceflary to Your Majefty*s 
fon, the Prince Muley Abfulem, That now being the cafe, I only wait to know' whe- 
ther I am to have the honour of conveyii^ Your Majefty’s commands to Tapg^ty 
cither for Your IV^jefty’s fon Muley Hafem, or for the Britifli Conful-general. » V 

I have the honour to be, moft refpeftfully, - ,J?' 

Your Majefty’s moft .humble and devoted fervanti. 

W. LEMPB.IXB.X. 

I got the above letter tranflated into Arabic, worded in the uftial cmim^ents 43 € 
the country, and having inclofcd it in a filk handkerchief, the mode in iiHbiich 4l ledimv 
are prefented to royal perfonages in Barb^, I carried it to Muley Omar, whom 1 1^ 
feen at Tarudant, with a prefent of Irifti linen, in value about fix dollars, wiipped nip ' 
allb,in a iilk han^crchicf; and requefted him to deliver it intc his father’s hands the 
iui^bpportunity. The prince firft received the prefent, and then told me, that as 'ii|^ 
were always old friends, I needed not to have troubled myfelf with bringing one; 
diat I might be aflured he would fettle the bufinefs to my entire &tis£ifrion in a veaif- '' 
Snort time. The refult of this application was, a promife from the Emperor of behiw 
f^t home immediately; but this was attended with the fame inlibcerity whtdi I han 
ufually experienced. ' * • . ^ 

My next effort was, > by making prefents to the principal mmiftersto bribe thiem 
ov^-ito my intereft,. as my delay might probablv arife as much from the Emperoar’e 
watit of memory as from any other caufe ; for his faculdes were then fomiich im*( 
pahed, that he was not able to recoiled circumftances from one hour to airodier. $ 
was hi hopes that by means of his mihifters he would be continually reminded of mef. 

either becaufr my prefents were not fuffidently la%e, or becatffe thiffe 
miniilesri^were in hopes 1 would rep^t them, I effeded nothing by thb plan. 
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^ aiftet the prince's departure ^ the Englifii iraptivee ytret^ ordeied 

to McgOdore, to remain tin4^ the care of a gentleman of that place, till our court 
iboaid tliink propet: to fend mr them. Deprived by th» circumftance of the iocbty 
Hd ^ptain, whofe good fenfe and agreeable converfation lefl^ed ip a great degree 
riie uneafinefe 1 experienc^^ the irklj^menefs of my fituation, 1 mu& cOtnfefs my 
V j^rits did not fecoVe benefit from the change. My only refource at {mrient 
; ( w l^iety rras the^FrUlbh officer ^hotn I fctoerly mentioned. 

. , Lasted as our fodety srite to that of each other, there exified a further impediment 

td'^mu^ment ; for we could not leavp the Jewdry- without being faluted with repeated 
IbopMefe opprobrious names, and every infult that bigotry and brutality could 

dt^lTe. The igj^orant of evei^ nation ate intolerant; and thpc cat^fcarcely exift a 
-^'more defpetete dr/ffivage defcriprion of people, than the L'azzaroni of Monocco : t^ey 
^ ,v arc^ d^ed race, confiding of the bafeft of the citizens, with h number of ferocious 
. iridiintaineers and wild Arabs, who have wwndered thither in hopes of acquiring a 
v fiibfidence either by labour or by theft. ♦ ^ 

- li%e defcription indeed of a mingled race will ftill more extenfiveW apply even to the 
0bre ctvilizied inhabitants of this country. In the towns particulany, the defcendwts 
i^ the different tribes from which they are fprung may ftill be traced, viz. thofe of the 
diathre Moors, of their Turkifh conquerors, and of the negroes who have bde^ intro* 
ifiuddd i^the manner already related. * ; . 

'^^^he pomplexion of the two firfl: is a fallow white; and from this circumftance, and 
' tlieir ontermarrying with each other, it is not poffible always to determine the 
' . ^gin of each individual ; 1 ftiall therefore clafs them both under the general appella» 
iSon 6f Moors. But .the negroes, though they form a laige proportion of the Em- 
^iedpr's fiibjefts, are pow by no means fo numerous as in the reign of Muley Iffimael, 
^0 firft intrbduG# them into the country. They are better formed than the Moors, 
*'1^ as they are mbre lively, daring, and a£Hve, they are entrufted with an important 
^re in the executive partbf government. They conftitute in fa£l: the mOft con* 
Ifiderable part of the Emperor's army, and are generally appointed to the command 
o f provin ceg and towns. Thi^ circumftance naturally creates a jealoufy between them 
aha t%' Moons, the latter confidering the negroes as ufurpers of a power whicl^ they 
1 ‘^’^ve, rib right: to affumO. ■ . % 

jibe negroes are blood'thirfty, capricious, and reveng^ul. As ffildiers, > 

: :|ail|dent ardour when commanded by popular officers ; but their attachment 

g^nerofity of thd^ and the energy, feverity, and cruelty of hte ddpol,. 
^I^?dri^ens in any &f thdib paiticulaa, they dther de&rt him, or deliver 

Ipiriides the negroes which form thb Empeebr'shrmy, there are a great 
ipfllbe ^ ^^ve been fiaves .im ' private Moozh : 

-eri>ibi|ricace;'indei^, 'has his' propttrtitm' of them'^wllrit 

ftairee with hutpitiity^ thriiriiiin fobi^g 


their 



s 



thdr ra ^ dontefttp i^les of th«b: hoie^^ Th^ s^nir tIi(^:to marrjr 

# amon^y^ioniwl^ ind^ a^ef a c^tiuB Jlumbier of {rears Tpoj!|tiBi^ti^^ theta 

. tovlloable hoo^ of Itbei^. Iliey’fdon ajre ihhkted. 

‘ Yuafiicai, sthbugh they Tometim^ ’%teirmuc it a few of then: 
c^uftotihs. ia every other refped th^ copy the drefs and’ maimers of' #e Maoi#f of 
^i<^ T ihsH ^deavour^ to give the reader fome general idha* 

thmk jMly and with candour of the McK>riih e^araflier, we muft taka' into oinr 
conudeiruion the natuial efifeclm^of a*'total want of w iicati^, a moft rigidly arbitiakf 
goyep[iment».and a climate calculated, as.&r as clinj^ca.has influence, to^dimulate and 
excite the vicious pafltohs, as well as by itsdelxlitating and. relaxing influence to wetjjkm 
and deprefs the nobler energies of the mihd. To thefe we may. add the difadvantagss 
ariflng ^ra the want of a free intercourfe with other nations, and* the influence of aa 
abifura aad uncharitable religion. ; 

lafuch a liate of things the traveller is hot to be furpiiz^. if l\e ohferves moft of 
the vices of favage n&tions grafted upon thofe ofiuxury and iMolence ;.if he obflHwea 
fuperftition, avarice, and luft, the leading features of chara&er, with their inturai 
concomitants, deceit and jealoufy ; he is not to be fuiprifed if he finds but Uttl0 of dw 
amiable, attachments and propenflties, little of frlendfhip or focial union w|lh eadi 
other, -fmee thc,nature of the government, and the habits of his piiyate life, are^^'hd” 
culated to. iafpl^e each man' with a diliruil: and liiipicion of his neight^ur. - 
1 will.not aflert, however, that this charad:er will univerfally apply. — However the 
cufloms and government of a nation may militate againlf virtue and. excellence, dlere ' 
are always fpiendid exceptions to the prevalent vices of every fociety. There are. 
certainly among Moors many whole private virtues would do honour to^^l^/ 
civilized nation; %ut I am forry to add, that thofe charaders are not laumerouik 
Gnxining under the fevered: oppreflions ofderpotifm,4;hey lofe allfpiritforinduflryaad 
improvement, and fufl'er indolence and ignorance to reign without controul. SeufiUb 
of the uncertainty of enjoying the fruits of labour and ingenuity, great majorjity of 
the people remain content with the bare neceflaries of life, or when in pow^ .endeaf4niir 
to enrich themfelves by the fame means which had before kept them in sf ila^ of 
poverty. ■ ^ i 

Arts and feiences^feem to be almofl: unknown here, or, if at all cultivated, it is onl^ 
by the Jews, who indeed are the only induflrious and ingenious people in the count^ ^ 
The Moors in general may be confldered as exilling in the panc^ (late, foUowi9j| 
bi^y afew mechanical trades, and leaving every thing that requires invendoa to ^3^ - 
Jfiw8,:Who have likewife the principal management of their comuiercial and pecmi];^ 
natters^ and even thofe few of the Moors who are merchants are , obliged |o 
Jew agents for the purpefle of tranfading their bufinefs. . v 4 

Fearful of having it dilcovered that they are 'rich, (boner than part wUh *ip<MI^« 
wli^ under fuch circumdances is of little or np ufe to them, they deprVe tberp^yft|. 
of i^ luxuries andteven condbrts of life; they hoard up, and conceal their trddninsil 
tho]^ feldom fo artfully but they are at length deteded; and confequently plu&dd%d 
WiiehalbaW. the prince, or the emperor. To conced;i&ore efledually th(4r 
<0^40)0 objliged to have recourfe to every form of diffimulatiQn khd deceit ; and beH% 
exereF^ in tlMffe qualities during the early part of fife, at a. more ^advanced 
thCT beea|B» an eft^iifeed part m ^^ear 

The Mo^ art naturally a gtave smd penflye dii^fl^xt, fervid in prQfeffipi^ .bf 
frie2dflup»'ij^ Ypry uttachme^ hWe no curioflty, np^^^ 

bitioii of kabwJl^ge ; *kh iQ^ent ;l^ih^, united tW of 

St \ 'f' '■ ridd^ 
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ai!i|iiit>#tB| p«cl»p9 ev^ m^.'^aUpus iluia 

feo&ti^ W ii|o^; #i^ <ti4inar^ jo 

iteUble jof |»l«al«iK or m pai^. It la t<>v^ drcumftaace, mi to^&dr re%k^^|f^ 
feacl^^^al t^llm every dung toU-blmd preddiUnatbi^ thu nu^ attrttKtte 
dtat^pai^e obed^i^ u^ch me difcover umler all .thar inisfc»tuhe8.Wt.op^ 

This laugt^ur of Tendment is,^ however, uaaccon^anied wi^ the fiii^ 
ak (tf*oouiage or‘fordtn4e. / When in adverfitjT) theymanifeft the moft al^ed 
paif^pn to th^ fuperiore, an4m th^r tynmnf and pride is infiipportl^ 

T^ Jreqoeniiy finile, but feldom are heard to laugh loud* The moft infaluble mai^ 
of hatenaal mmqmllity and enjoyment is, when they amufe themfelves-with ftioldng 
vhh thw baard. When roufed by refentment, their difputes rarely pro- 
.deed^’^lturther than .Violently to^abufe each other in the mod opjuxxbrious language. 
i^lSiey never , fight or box. vnth thdr fids, like our peafantry, but when^a quarrel 
^piOceede to gfeat. extremities, they collar each other, and fometimes t^minate a 



it lias been fomewhere remarked, that whatever dcbafes the human fpirit corrupts 
atvthe fione dtne and dg[>Taves the. heart. That abjednefs of difpofition, which a date 
W.fiavery induces, eradicates every noble, every generous, fentiment. The Moors are 
. dhlliQg^ and unfair ‘ ’* ^ ’ 

.VuEemptiroin propqafiti 
i olEnSop^ When the JEmperor' 

the^Mtporifli general and his particular friend to tea. Soon after their departure the 
^COi^ul mifii^ one of his tca.fpoons, and knowing the difpofitions of the Moors, feat 
to ilje general for it ; who immediately returned it, and fimply apologized, by faying 
he had put it into bis pock^ by mi^ake. ^ / . 

When we treat of nation^ genius or charaQer, it were to be wilhed that langmge 
fiipli^ed tis with feme term wl^h might ferve to indicate that habit or cudom is the 
; great firamer of thp .charaders of nations. Of this truth there can be no drouger 
vitsi^kneSMthaa Morocco affords* Torpid and infenfible as I have reprefented the 
.llil^ibL general to be, this charader is by no means applicable to them In early life. 
In Ihe date of childhood they poffefs an uncommon ihare of vivacity and acutened, 
but they fink gradually into indolence and dupidity as they advance in fife. It Js 
/yb^dent, therefore, tHat to the' want of education only this' circumdance is to be 
tjj PyiiM qLl. WbU^. at fchooi they su^e fcarcely lefs remarkable for attentionf.tban 
; and as they commit their leffons to memory, no linall ihare of appiica&on is 
•ijuqiuxud. TIus conrfe is* however, extremely limited, and continues for a very Ihm't 
ppiod ; it confids at mod of being indrufted in certain parts of the Koran, imd 
leanuDg to write. After tiw nil attention to learning ceafes ; and. thpugh 
. jbieii?qpax<QBts pever indulge th'em, yet they are rarely chadifed, and - are left^ to them* 
vlirivesih general aimod in a date of nature. , 

A late jripquent writer has remarked, that ** the andents. did not, like Archimu^* 
a fppt on which tp fix thdr engines, but they wanted an engine to tndvd the 
. wprM^ The .pfefs p. that engine,’* — and to the want of it buy jjmrly 

dupidity, the ilavery of the; African natmiieul 
» Prohibited and imkaown m. Barbaiy:; and, inqi^cable 

ca^, nua^/Of the uxanufor^ whick ivere pdlefii^ .by /riietr^SaraCjf^n: 

‘ ntigeneration of Moors. ^ few tndeed 
':nftrfilqg3r», ,and , phydci,^,|mt.,„ tlfofe,;.;i^’#^0to 
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..tfiianjf effeftia {in|>oitt^Ei|idl>eili^^l!il^ k#Mdd 

df ^ and^ fl^Uur 

XRTO^hidcm thight fcef ^ed to the throne of liSorocco. In fo deTpodeii 
iii%ei« t^:gion conTpires with hatnt in teadhhig thei fufajeft to cocffiddriSls j^r^ittRRs 
j^iiin^ing more than man, mueh more might be efie#ed b^ example, thanm a ime 
country, where the ibvereign- is . merely confidored as an individual placed ofr ^ 
thn^for the piiblic good, fubjeift to all the^^p^^fediops and ^Ides iUciddfi^ 
linman natnre, and where the mind, by being aib^ed a i&ee fcope for refled^m, 
^dsiins all -authority but that of reafon and truth. . , .^i. v 

'Ute plan adopted, however, for the education of the princes of Morocdo,' fo iar 
from tending to the improvement of their minds, , or the enlargement of their idms, 
ferifhs, on the contrary, too frequently to render theih ilill more remarktdile for vide 
. and brutality than even the worft of their fubjeds. As fopd ais they become of an age 
that renders it imprudent to trull them any longer within tfae^lls'of^he harem, they 
are taken out, and'put under the care of one of their httl^s confidential nSgtiOBs, 
with whom they foon form a clofe intimacy, from whom they imbibe all tho bad 
qualities which arc infeparable from a date of Slavery, and by whom they' are alfo 
inidated in vices of every kind, in debauchery, cruelty, and oppreifion. Tbehr edoea- 
tion extends no further than to read and write; and their knowledge of the vfbildls 
C^mfined 'io what thw can obferve and learn in the courfe of a jnlgHmage td Mecca* 
'rhey are totally unacquainted with the political hiftory of every foreign power and ' 
their knowledge of their own government is confined principally to its worft juffts. 
To acquaiint themfelves with the refoiurces of the country, ana the improvement 
which from its fituadon it would admit of, or to direfl any part of their attention to 
thofe regulations in their government which might tend to the advantagi^ and eafo bf 
their fubjefts, or to their own real aggrandizement, is as much out of the Kne of their 
education, as the principia of Newton. Thus they afeend the throne with aU the 
prejudices of*ignorance, with all the vices of barbarifm, with a pride that teaches diem 
to look upon their fellow-creatures as inferior beings, and without any- fenthne^ bf 
tendernefst compaflion, or true policy, to reftrain the arm of deJpotifm hoiii 
cruel and fatal cxcefles. Thus ill-qualified in general are the fovereigns of* Morbeibo* 
for efiefHng a reformation in the manners and charafler of their people. >9 

The ignorance of the Moors is, however, no bar to their loquacity. They fpmlt tsiiy 
loud, and generally two or three at a time, as they arc not very exafl'in waiting a 
iTply. Ufelefs as the forms of politenefs may appear in the eve of the phildfopher, di^ 
tub feme of them which probably conduce in no trifling*degree to even our intdi^jS;;^ 
excellence and improvement. .v-v 

' Ferfonal cleanlinefs has been pointed out by modem philofophers as one of droife 
clrcumflances which ferve to mark and determine the civilization of a people. ^ V lt'iRas. 
in "tain that Mahomet enjoined the frequency of ablution as a religious 
Mdbrsb Their drefs,> which ihould be white, is but feldom wafhed; mid theif. \vhoIe 
'' appearance evinces that they perform this braqph of their religious ceremonies In but a 
msvaaer. With this degree of negligence as to tbw perfohs, we' may 
t|iif 'jumy 'fux|ulfed^ united a mod fcrupulous. nicety in mrir j^bitadons End 

apafttoents. They enter thar chambers barefooted, and cannot bear the il^tefl, 
degree '6f :c0^ the place where they am feated. * This delicacy again 

is mttcb'^lSf^ned to the their houfes. The ftreets the whdhr of 

dtirif the gr«mndiia.fo raifbd in moft pay^s (i04^e 

city of Morpcoi, that tbo new bimb^gs always fbwad conlidesably 

;■ ' ' ■ The 
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of dio Mo«r% tiiiiii. imif itis inipAd&tile 
tQrilQili^ aflf tfe^ur ^ 1 a ate coonjjipii^ 

ala^ tbe tm^olftae, and^t^^ i«tlile!rf;sieagre tlukn fitt. . T^ 

, gitmeral fre fall^^^ the northern parts cf^tihie empire, but are darhe^ia propon^i^ 
fheir fitoattop tbWirds the foul^ Their features, have univerfaliy a gr^t femene^ 
Thdr eyes are black fulf, th^ have aa aquiline nde, and hi general a good fet of 
teeth.-' ■•'j- 

: l^he drefs of the men* conOftlLof a (hort linen fliirt, unth large and loofe ileeves 
hatting halfev^y down to the groundii A pair of loofe linen- drawers, reaching almoft 
to tm ankle ; over which diey wem* another loofe pair, made of woollen cloth. ,:OTer 
the "Suit th^ wear two or three woollen- cloth waiftcoats of different colour^ and of 
Europ^n nianufafttirc ; thefe garments are made full as ioofe as our great coAtsj they 
atrC cohnt'fled befc>re by irery fmsdl buttons, and are feftened tight round the watiirby a 
idlkbelt. Ovef thdfe waiffooats they throw a velvet cord, which erodes the r%ht 
feoulder, and Aifpeiids dn the left fide a curved dagger or knifed iheathed in a brafs 
cafe. This is the dre& the Moors wear when in thdr houfes ; but when they go abipad 
they cofer it wth the haick, a part of drefs which has been already noticed. It is 
ihrowa'over the whole of their other cloathing in a carelefs but eafy manner, fomething 
fimilar to the Scotch plaid. When the weather is wet or cold, inffead of the haick, 
the Mddrs fubftitute the fulam ; which is a large hooded cloak^ reaching to«the hce^, 
nil cf one piece, and made of blue or white woollen cloth of Etfropean nianufa(3;ure, 
vdthpdt feams, clofe bdbre, and ornamented* with (ilk fringes at the extremities, on 
the bread;, arid the ends of the hood termintuing with a iilk taffel. The latter part of 
the drefs is fixed on the head by means of a ftrong cord of camel's hair ; and amoi^ 
the common peopledt often fupplies the place of a cap or turban. 

Thofe Moors who have performed a pilgrimage to Mecca are entitled to wear a 
turban, and are named ElUhateh. They are .always treated with peculiar refped:. 
Eym thofe beads of burden indeed which have performed this journey ar& held in great 
d^inieiatim, and upon their return are exempted* from labour. The other clafs of Moors 
only plain red caps. The Moors in general Ihave their heads clofe, leaving on 
' did'bppes part a fingle lock, and wear their beards long. They ufe no (lockings or 
(hoes, but fubditute in, the place of the latter yellow dippers. They are very -fond of 
l^ads, of which the better order always carry a rofary in their hands; but they ufe 
them more as a matter of amufeiuent than for any religious purpofe. Many alfo, wear 
‘|dam gold rings on their fingers ; and thofe whole circumdances will allow them to go 
«o that eacpenfe, poffefs likewife watches, which, like the rofary, they confider rather 
as aa ornament dian an article from which any great utility can be derived. Veiy few^ 
ia h6tf are properly acquainted with fheir ufe. 

This lUay ferve to give feme* idea or the drefs of the rich ; but among the piooi^ 
elafiibf people^feme wear the linen drawers, (hirt, abd one woollen waidcoat, and 
kibe haick ; and others have merely a coarfe woollen £rock, belted round the 
send-r'eoyared with the hakk. ^ ' 

V houfes in mi^ of the towns in tins empire afqiear at a little dilSance.like 
^oiabs^^'a church*yl^; and the entrance into the bed of them bas .Wt aiffl^ 
appdBa!imie6^^ Theyareof a fquare form, their apartments are feldom 
thsm;tfargrqimd«door, and their outer walls are univerfaliy wbite^wafeed, wlikliu~!m;the 
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d fbee^the dirty appe^nce anifrud^ beMi^ 

tb^ ib^SrJto^al igno/^ce of every art and foie^, leaves at i^jl 
impreiiiotf ^n the ’mind -of the trayeiler, r«rhicb perhaps while bevO^’i 
country he can never do away.* As the. roofs of the houfes are all teit^cee^ tt 
as •uerandoSf where the Mooriih women .commonly fit foi^the benefU of .the air^'and^^ 
fome places it is poflible to pafs nearly over the whale town, vdthoue having dcca4<>9 
to defcend into the fireet. .i* * , /! 

As the bell; apartments are all backwards, a ftabih, or p^haps fomething wor^ il 
the place to which vifitors are firll introduced. Upon ^terii:^ die hotife the firang^ 
is either detained in this place, or in the ftreet, till all the women are difpatched oat 
of the way ; he is then allowed to enter a fquare co'urt, into whfch four narrow ^ 
long' rooms open by means of large folding doors, which, as they have no windows, 
ferve likewife to introduce light into *the apartments. The court has generally in its 
centre a fountain, and if it is the houfe of a Moor of property, it. is floored wifih jbdae 
and white chccquered tiling. I'he doors are nfually painted of various coiojitn in i U 
diequered form, and the upper parts of them are frequently ornamented with vety 
” curious carved work. — None of the chambers have fire-places, and their- viri&ua^ 
are always drelTed in the court-yard, in an earthen ftove, heated with charcoal. ' 

, When the vifitor enters the room where he is received by the mailer of the hoitf^^ 
he finds him fitting crofs legged and barefooted on a mattrefs, covered with fine whfia 
linen, and placed on the floor, or elfe on a common mat. This, wkh a narrow piec# 
of carpeting, is in general the only furniture he will meet with in Moorilh houfes : ^ 
though they are not deltkute of other ornaments. In fome, for infiance^ he will fiii«^ 
the walls decorated with lookiug-glalTes of different fizes. In others, watches and 
clocks in glafs cafe?- ; and in lome the apartments are hung with the lluos of lions or 
tigers, or adorned with a difplay of muikets. and fiibres. In the houfes of t^fe 
who live in the very firft ftyle, an lilurupean mahogany bedfiead, with .ope or two 
mattreffes,^ covered with fine white linen, is fometimes placed at each end of the ropm^ 
Thefe, however, arc only confidered as ornaments, as the Moors always* fieep? on 
a mattrefs, or a mat placed upon the floor, and covered only with their, haidi^: of ; 
perha{^ a quilt. 

As the law of Mahomet llriflly proferibes the ufe of pictures of every defcri^Eio% 
tins delightful fpecies of ornament finds no place in the houfes of the Moors. . I y 
' however acquainted with a Moor at Morocco, who ufed to exhilnt a raree-ihow to j., 
friends and acquaintance, all of whom appeared tc/ exprefs infinite furpiile at 
admiration at his exhibition. This, indeed, was not the only infiauce in which he wnS 
guilty of violating the Mahometan law. He fcnipled not to drink very freely his battle 
t^ pbrt or claret, which, as it was manufa^ured by Cfiriilians,i Wa8 i^m tbyt 
fi^e an aggravated offence. He employed me to procure tor him from Mdgq4pre 
dozen of claret, which appeared to adminiller to him infinite comil^t.^d 
faj^adlon. This affedion indeed for the produdions of Europe made him f^haps. 
xm^^^than ufualfy favourable to its natives. However this niasd^. he the <^y 
fltewed me much attention during my refidaace at Mf^ilcQ. He repeated/ 
to bis. houfe, and made me little prdents of varitms ldn^, ^]tdlichat tbatpkux 
jHfoired"^jeiy acceptable. 

V i' IV^ir Kceives his^^ he never' rifes h^ 
e^uires tbem to fit ^wn* either on a carpet or a a 

j^aced cm the flcKjr for that purpdlm . Whatever be tfaffi fime of day, tea^^ 





vtiA Qixtttieet ^lim ie the hj^dt ;d>atm beoSc^ 

bg|i;a lioor; 6x tiNii^Uaveiy expei^ve amifdkrc^'ardcle in Barbaijr^and is otdy dn^ 
by liie rich »ad Idxuiiotts. Their manner of prepara^ it is by puttmig^rqine green tea# 
a ihiall ijoantityrof tanfey# the lame pordcm of mint# and a lai^ge forooii of uigar (for 
the Moiort drink their tea very fweet) mto the tea-pot aC the fame tune# and filling it up 
vidi bmling vmter. When tinefe articles are tnfufed a proper time# the fluid is then 
pbnred in\b remarkably fmall cup4 of the beft India china, the fmaller the mwe genteel# 
without any milk# and, aceompdjied with fome cakes or fweetmeats# it is handed 
found to the cpmpany. From the gi^ efteem in which this beverage is held by the 
Moors, it is generally drank by very*miall and .flow lips, that its flavour may be the Itpger 
eE^oyiid ; and as th^ ufually driim a confiderable quantity whenever it is introduced# 
tl^ entertainment is feldom finiflied in lefs time than two hours. 

, ^e other luxuries of the Moors xre fnufT# of which they are uncommonly foi\d, 
and fmoaking tdbacco, for which the greater part ufe wooden pipes about four feet, in 
length# with an earthen bowl ; but the princes or Emperor genefally have the bowls 
made ^ folid gold. Inflead of the indulgence of opium# which, from the heavy duty 
impofed upon that article by the Emperor, is too expenlive to be ufed by the Moors, 
they fidiflitute the aclucha, a fpecies of flax. This they powder and infufe in water in 
fmall quantities. The Moots aflert, that it produces agreeable ideas, but own that 
when it is taken to excefs it mo/t powerfully intoxicates. In order tb p^pduce this 
eflefi# they likewife mix with their tobacco an herb, named ill this country khaf, 
which by fmoking occaiions all the inebriating efiefbs of the achicha. The ufe of 
^rits as well as wine is ftrifily forbidden by the Koran ; there are, however, very few 
among the Moors who do not joyfully embrnce every private opportunity of drinking 
both to excels. • 

With refped to the hours for eating, the people of this country are remarkably 
regular. Veir foon after day-break they take their breakfaft, which is generally a 
coitipofidon of floiu* and water boSled thin, together with an herb which gives it a 
yi^w tinge. The male part of the family eat in one apartment, and . the female in 
anther. * The children are not permitted to eat with their parents, but take^heir meals 
' aftdhvards with the fervants ; indeed in mofl: other refpefis they are treated exa^Ily as 
fervants or Haves by th^r parents. The mefs is put into an earthen bowl, and brought 
iti upon a round wooden tray. It is placed in the centre of the guefts, who lit crofs- 
legged other on a mat or on the floor, and who form a circle for the purpofe. Having 
*|a«viQully wafhed themfdves, a ceremony always performed before and after meals, 
each perfon with his fpodn att&cks vigoroufly the bowl, while they diverlify the enter- 
tainment by eating with it fruit or bread. At twelve o’clock they dine, performing the 
fame ceremonies as at breakfaft. For dinner, from the Emperor down to the pesmmt, 

. their difli is univerfllly cufedfoo, the mode of preparing which has been already 
deferibed. I bdieve I have intimated more than once that neither chairs, tables, knives 
mr forks, are made ufe of in this country. The difh is therefore brought in upon a 
it|^d tray and placed on the floor, round which the family fit as at breakfaft# ^shid 
fingers egapit a violoit aflault on its contents ; they arent the fame time# 
faonvev^, attended flave or domeftic# who prefents them with water and ^mwd 
oescxfjonally to walh their hands. From the want of the fimple and convenient 
. kohijes and forks, it is not nneommon in this country to fee three or fpur people 

pigling to ideces the fame piece of meat, and afterwards with tRdr fingers Iftirring up 
th||;fRiift« ot ettfebfbo, of whidt th^ t^ten take a whole, handful at <MiGe 
mmsth* tluiir manner of eating indeed was to me fe di^ufting# that though 
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cufcofoo 18 la reality a very good difli, yet it required forae dme tj> get «d of my’pre- 
judice fo far as to.be induced to relilh it. At fun-fet they fup upon iAe fame difh, and 
indeed fupper is thftir principal meal. * *, 

Such is the gendi-al mode of living among the principal people in ioms. 'There arc 
confiderable multitudes, however, who do not fare lb wqll, but are obliged ro content 
themfelves with a little bread and fruit inltead of animal food, and to fl^p in the 
open ftrects. This kind of cxillence I'eems ill ualcuftted to endure even in aii inatlive 
ftate ; far more fevere mull it therefore be to thofe j^ho exercife the laborious employe 
ment of couriers in this country, who travel on foot a journey of rfhree or four 
hundred miles, at the rate of between thirty and forty miles a day, without taking any 
other nourifhment than a little bread, a few ligs, and fome water, and who have no 
better flielter at niglit than a tree. It is wondcrf. l vvirh w'hat alacrity and perfe- 
verance thefe people perform the moft fatiguing jonruics at all feafons of the year. 
There is a regular company of them in every town, who are ready to be difpatched 
at a monjtnt’s warning to any part of the country their employers may have occaiion 
to feud them. I’hcy conftirutc in this empire the only mode of conveyance for all 
public and private difjyatchcs ; and as they arc well known in the place to which they 
belong, they are very punctual in delivering every thing that is put into their 
hands” From their fteady pace in travelling, at the rate of about four miles an hour, 
ard from theif being able to pals over parts which from the mountainous ftate of 
tlie Country, and trAn th& want of good roads, perfons on horfeback would find 
inacccflible, they arc indeed by far the* moft expeditious mclTcngers that could be 
employed. As a prool of the amazing exertions of which they are capable, I need 
only mention, that there have been repeated iallances of a courier proceeding from 
Morocco to 'I'angier, which is a journey of about three hundred and thirty miles, ia 
fix days. 

As none but the very vulgar go on foot in this country ; for the purpofe of vifiting, 
mules arc coiilidered as more genteel than horfes ; and the grear.lt pride of a Moor 
is to have fucli as walk remarkably fall; and keep his footmen, of which the^numbei 
is proportidnable to the rank and confcqucr.ee of the rnaftcr, on a continued run. 

As the Moors are not fond of admitting men into their houfes, except upon* particu- 
lar occafions, if the weather is fine they place a mat, and fornen’mes a carpet, on the 
ground before their door, feat themfelves upon it crofs-Iegged, and receive their friends, 
who form a circle, fitting in the lame manner, with their attendants Ai the omfide of 
the groupe. Upon thefe occafions they either drink tea, o*- fmoke and converfe. 
The ftreets arc fometimes crowded with parties of this kind ; fome engaged in play- 
ing at an inferior kind of chefs or drafts, at which they are very expert ; but ffie 
majority in converfation. The people of this country, indeed, arc fo decidedly -averfe 
to llandhig up, or walking about, that if only two or tliree people meet, they fquat 
themfelves down in the firtt clean place they can find, if the converlatimi is to hold but 
for a few minutes. 

At Morocco, when I vifited Muley Oufline, one of Sidi Mahomet’s ions, I was 
always* received in the manner wliich I have now deferibed. j|,fouad him fitdng 
crofs-Iegged on a common mat, in the fame open place where Ins horfes were kept, 
and his friends forming a femicircle round him. 1 was immediately defired to form 
one of the groupe, and was helped to tea upon the occaiion. In the courfe of our 090- 
verfation, the prince told me, that the Chrittians and Moors were brothers; that the 
Enghlh were very good men j bujt that he had a particular averfion to the friars, for 
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they*vere a deternuped fet of knaves ; and were neither friends to Chridums nor 
Moors. 

I found this prihcc a handfome young man, of about the age* of lix-and-twenty, 
of rather a dark complexion, but accompanied with an open and generous counte- 
nance. He had been a fejr years ago appointed to the government of Tafilct, 
where ho fo far gained the affections of the people under his government, that they 
proclaimed* him king ; and he lor 1‘ome time governed w'ith all the independent 
authority of a fovereign. ^I'his fircumftance obliged the Umpcror to difpatch an 
army againll him, upon 'the arrival of which he immediately furrendered, and was 
brought to Morocco, whore he was deprived of all his property, as well as his 
power ; and when 1, was in the country, he lived in a very retired manner indeed. 
When at 'I’afilct, he had the character of afting very liberally towards every p»fon 
with whom he was connected ; at Morocco he manifelled fome proofs of the fame dif- 
polition towards^^me : merely for a trifling attention which I flicwed to his favourite 
black, he prefented me with a horfe,.that proved as good as any of w'hich I had poffcfllon 
while in . the country. 

The only vice to w'hich this young man was addided was that of drinking to a very 
great excels. In this refped, however, he was not more culpable than all the reft of his 
royal brothers. He told me, that if he did not dally take before dinner fix tumblers of 
aquadent, a fpecies of brandy fomething weaker than fpirits of wine, heVovld npt fee 
able to hold up his head the reminder of the day. He wilhed tb know if this cuftoni 
was bad for his health ; and if fo, what I would advife him to do. I recommended to 
him the difufe of I'pirits, and to fupply their place with wine ; which he might either 
procure from the European merchants at Mogodore, or he might ufe the wine which 
was made by the Jews. This advice, however, the prince obl’erved he could not follow, 
fince the Mahometan law more particularly forbade the ufe of wine than that of fpirits. 
This, I replied, might be true, in the ftrift letter of the law ; but when wine was ufed 
as a medicine, it became no longer wine. This idea I found fatisfied the fcruples of the 
prince, and heprondfed to follow my advice. • 

1 was* afterwards fent for to Mulcy Slemma, another of the Emperor’s fons, who, 
with the* late Emperor Mulcy Yezid, was the offspring of a woman whofc parents 
were Englilh. This prince, who is about thirty-eight years of age, and of a tall 
and tnajellic appearance, with a very exprellive and lively countenance, Ihewed me 
uncommon attention the whole time 1 was at Morocco. His pavillion, where he received 
ftrangers, and tranfaded bufinefp, was fituated at the extremity of a long walk, in a 
garden of orange-treas. It Nonfilled of one large room on the ground floor, fitted 
up in the fame ftile as that of Muley Abfulem at Tarudant. The prince was fitting 
crofs-leggcd on a large mattrefs, covered with fine white linen, and placed on the 
floor fr'onting the ddon-way, *with his Moorifti vifitors on each fide of him, forming 
a Icniicircle. • Upon my firft introdudion he expreffed uncommon pleafure at feeing 
me, exclaiming, Bern, Bono Angla 'tfe ! and added, that the Englilh were his brothers 
and belt friends. 1 was then direded to feci his pulfe, and to inform him whether 
or not he was in i^^lth ; as foon as I affured him he was perfedly well, he ^efired 
me to be featc-d on a narrow carpet, which was placed on the floor for the purpofe, 
and he then ordered one of his pages to bring in tea, though fo late as twelve 
o’clock at .noon. Out of compliment to me, for the Moors leldom ufe it, the prince fent 
for milk, and faid, as he knew the Englilh always drank it with their tea, he would 
prefent me with a milch cow, that I might enjoy the cuftom of my own country. 

^ • 'T'Kio 
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Hili promlfe} howerer, entirely efcaped His royal Highnefs’s memory, and tbe cownever 
made her appearance. * * \ 

In the courfe of our converfation the prince manifeiled many iniHiaations of good 
nature and addrefs } told me, that whilfl: he was on his travels in Turkey, he had been 
conduced from one port to another in the Mediterranean by an Engli/h frl^te, the 
captain of which (hewed him fo much attention, th^t* he (hould always bear it in 
remembrance. As foon as the ceremony of tea wasVoncludcd, the prince ordered out 
his horfe, which was a very beautiful young animal, with a faddle ornamented with 
a rich velvet cover, and gold (lirrups. He then mounted him, and went through 
all the manoeuvres of managing a horfe with which the Moors are acquainted, fuch as 
putting him upon the full (peed, and (topping him inflantaneoufly, rifing up on the 
(addle and firing a mulket when the horfe is on the full galfop, ike., in the per- 
formance of all wiiich cxercifes he feemed very dexterous. The prince then aiked me 
if we could do fuch things in England ; and without waiting for a reply, ordered one 
of his attendanfs to catch a (lieep out of his ground, and take it home to my lodgings. 
He faid, that as he always was fond of feeing his brothers the Englilh, he wifted I 
would vifit him twice a day during my continuance at Morocco, and then gallopped 
olf. — - But fo return to my obfervations. 

'rhe manner of falutation among the Moors is, when two equals meet, by a quick 
,, notion fhc/ fliako hands, and afterwards kifs each other’s hand. "When an inferior 
meets a fuperior, (uch as an officer of rank, a judge, or a governor, he kilTes that 
part of his haick which covers the arm,, and foinelimcs, as a higher mark of refpeft, he 
will kifs his feet. But the compliment due to the Emperor, or any of the princes 
of the blood, is to take o(F the cap or turban, and to proftratc the head to the 
ground. When two particular friends or relations meet, they anjcioully embrace and 
kifs feach other’s faces and beards for a few minutes, make a number of enquiries 
about the health of each party, as well as that of their families, but feldonh allow time 
for a reply. ’ 

I’he common topics for converfation among thefe people, are the occurrences of thd 
place, religion, their women, and their horles. As curiofity is a quality which natu- 
rally attaches to all indolent people, it may eafily be conJe£lurcd that the Moprs are not, 
deficient in this refpetT:. It is incredible with what avidity they lay hold of any trifling 
circumrtance which may occur in the neighbourhood ; what pleafure and what pride they 
feem to take in communicating it ; nor are they deficient ir the arts of magnifying oT 
adorning the tale with every addition which may ferve to render it more palatable, or give 
it a greater appearance of plaufibility. • 

Religion is alfo a favourite topic; but this fubje£l: is confined principally to thofe 
focieties which are frequented by their talbs, or men of letters. As thefe gentlemen, 
however, are not a little proud of their acquirements* 'n reading and writing, they do 
not fail to embrace every opportunity of manifefting their fuperiority over thofe who arc 
not fo happy as to be diliinguKhed by thofe accomplilhments. 

Decency of manners and delicacy in converfation arc among the mofl: certain 
marks of refinement and civilization, and the contrary vices are equally univerfal 
charafleriftics of ignorance and barbarifm. The converfation of the Moors con- 
cerning their women is of the moft trifling and difgufting defeription, and confifts 
of abfurd and vulgar obfervations, equally repugnant to decency and connnon fenfe. 

'The fubjedl:, however, on which, like our young men of fafliion in England,, they 
appear molt calculated to (hine, is their horfes. It would indeed be truly difgraceful 
not to be accomplUh^ upon this topic, fiace it appears to occupy, both 4ay and night,. 

S f a by 
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by fcr the grcateft portion of their attention. 1 have formerly intimated that thefe 
animals are feldom kept in ftables 'm Morocco. They are watered apd fed only once a 
day, the foi inee- afi one o’clock at noon, and the latter at fun-fet ; und the only mode 
which they ufe to clean tlicm, is by wafliing them all over in a Viver two or three 
times a w<?ck, and fufl'cring them to dry themfelves. 

Notwithftanding the attachment which the Moors manifeft to their horfes, they 
moft certainly ufe them with great cruelty. Their higheft pleafure, and one of their 
firft accompli Ihments i: , by.means of long and lliarp fpurs to make the horfe go full 
fpeed, and then to Hop Mm inftahtancoufly ; and in this they certainjy manifcH un- 
common dexterity. The iron-work of their bridles is fo conflructed that by its 
prefl'urc on the horfe's tongue and lower jaw, with the leaft exertion of the rider, it fills 
his* mouth full of blood, and if not ul’od with the uimon; caution throws him inevitably 
on his back. I he bridle has only adingle rein, nhich is lb very long that it feh'es 
the purpole of twill whip and i.!le. The Moorifli laddie is in fonie degree fimilar to 
the Spaiiilh, but the pummel is It II higher and more peaked, 'i hefr lllrrups,in which 
they ride very fliort, are fo formed as to cover the whole of the foot. They either 
plate or gild them, according to the dignity, opulence, or fancy of the polTejfTor. 'i’hcir 
laddies, which are covered with red woollen cloth, or, if belonging to a perfon of con- 
fequence, with red latin or damalk, are faftened with one llrong girt round tlie body, 
in the European ftyle, and another round the lliouldcrs. ^ « 

The Moors frequently amufe themfelves by riding with the utmdfl apparent viol^ce 
againfl a wall j and a ftranger would conceive it impoflible for them to avoid being 
dallied to pieces, when jult as the horfe’s head touches the wall, they Hop him w'ith 
the utmoft accuracy. To ftrangers on horfeback or on foot it is allb a common 
Ipecies of complimeqt to ride violeiuly up to them, as if intending to trample them to 
pieces, and then to Hop their horfes Ihort and fire a mulket in their faces. This 
compliment I have experienced, and could very well have difpenfed with their polite- 
nefs. Upon thefe occafions, they are very proud in difeovering their *dexterity in 
horfemanlhip, by maTcing the animal rear up, fo as alraoft to throw him on bis back, 
putting him immediately after on the full fpeed for a few yards, then Hopping him 
pnHanianepully, and all thus is accompanied by loud and hollow cries. 

There is another favourite amufem^nt, which difplays perhaps fuperior agility; 
A number of pci ibns oii horfeback Hart at the fame moment, accompanied with loud 
fljouis, gallop at full fpeed to an appointed fpot, w'hen they Hand up flraight in the 
Hirrups, put the rein, which I have JuH obferved is very long, in their mouths, level 
their pieces and fire them off.; throw their firelocks immediately over their right 
Ihoiilders, and Hop their horfes nearly at the fame inHaut. This I am told is their 
manner of engaging in an action. 

Though I am willing to allow the Moors the merit of fitting a horfe well, and, as 
far as is neceflary for the above-mentioned exercifo, of having a great command over 
him, yet their horfes are ill-bred, and they entirely negleft to teach them thofe paces 
which in Europe are confidered as the moft agreeable for the common purpofes of 
riding. As none of thefe animals in Morocco are geldings, and as* the Moors are 
unacquainted with the *ufe of the ring, they arc obliged to break them in when very 
young by taking them long and fatiguing joumies, particularly over the mountainous 
and rocky part of the country, where they foon reduce their fpirit j they then take 
the opportunity of teaching them to rear up, ftand fire, gallop, and ftop Ihort in the 
manner already related, and having accomplilhed this they are fatisfied without any 
further qualifitatiou. For this real'on a Barbary horfe feldom caoi perform any other 
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J ace rtian a full gallop or a walk ; and from being bcoken in and wocked'hard before 
ley have acquired, their full ftrength, thefe horifes in a very few years become unfit 
for fervice. The Moors feidom ride the mares, but keep them in *the country for 
breeding ; and, contrary to the genefal opinion in Europe, they confider them fo 
much more valuable than horfes, that they are never permitted to be cxportecf. 

Like all barbarous nations, the Moors are paffiaqatcly fond of mufic, and fonie 
few have a tafle for poetry. Their flow airs, for want of that variety which *is intro- 
duced when the fcience has attained a degree of pcnfeftioh, have a very melancholy 
famenefs ; bat fome of their quick tunes are beautiful and fmiple, and pawake in fome 
degree of the charadleriltic melody of the Scotch airs, 'fhe poetry of their fongs, 
the conflant fubjett of which is love, though there are few nations perhaps who are 
lefs fenfible of that paflion, has certainly Icfs merit than the mufic. 

Their inflrumcnis are a kind of hautboy, which diflers from ours only in having no 
keys ; the mandoline, which they have learnt to play upon from their neighbours the 
Spaniards, another inflruinent bearing fome refcmblance to a violin, and played upon 
in a fiiniJar manner, but with only two firings ; tlie large drum, the common pipe, 
and the tab(»r. Tiicfe united, and accompanied with a certain number of voices, upon 
many occafions form a band, though folo mufic is more common in this unfocial 
country. 

^pon all ‘da/s* of rejoicing this kind of mufic, rep :;ateJ vollies of mufquetry, either 
by men on horfcback or ojj foot, and in the evening a grand attack upon the cuf- 
cofou, conilitutc the principal part of the* public entertainments. Mountebanks and 
jugglers allb of every defeription meet with great encouragement from the Moors. 

i’here are no other places of reception for the acconnnodation of travellers in this 
country, except in their fundaks, which are only to be met with in laj^c towns. Thefe 
confifl of a certain number of dirty apartments, with no other accommodation what- 
ever but the walls and roof to protodc the ftranger from the inclemency ' of the 
weather ; and He mull furnifli himfelf with every article of which ho may be in want, 
both in refped to provifioits and bedding! There is at the fame time an open court, 
where the horRs of all travellers arc intermixed. 

In mofl of the towns there are regular fchools, where thofc children whofe parents 
have the means of doing it, and have fenll* enough to fend them,- (which indeed arc 
but few in proportion to the whole), arc infiruded by the talbs in reading and writing, 
and fometiines in the firll rules of aritlirnetic.- The greater part ''f the people, however, 
learn very little more than to read a few prayers felecled from the Koran, wliich are 
in common ufe, and are written in Arabic chai aclers, on* paper which is pafted on 3 
board. 

'I'o fpeak particularly on the religion of the ]Vb>ors would require a volume, and 
fuch a volume as would certainly be mure cxccnfive than entertaining.. It is well 
known they profefs t!ie Mahometan faith, and 1 may add, that they attend Very rigidly 
to all the bigotry and fuperflition which is peculiar to that religion. 

Since every flranger who enters a mofque is either put to death or is obliged to 
conform to their religion, a very exad account of their places of v'orfhip is not to be 
expeded from an European. The obfervatioas I made en pajfant, the doors, w'hich 
are very large, being in the day-time always open, I (hall endeavour to relate. 

The mofque is ufually a large fquare building, compofed of the fame materials as 
the houfes, confifting of broad and lofty piaz.sas, opening into a fquare court, in a 
manner in fome degree fimilar to the Royal Exchange of London. In thtyientre of 
the court is a large fountain, and a I'lnall Rream furrounds the piazzas, where the 

Moors 
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Moors perform tho ceremony of, ablution. The court and piaezas are floored with 
blue and white <9hecquercd tiling, and the latter are covered with matting, upon whicff- 
the Moors kneel while repeating their prayers. In the mofl compicuous part of the 
molque, fronting the call. Hands a kind of pulpit, where the talb or prieit occafionally 
preaches. The Moors always enter this place of worfliip barefooted, leaving thar 
.flippers at the doorr On the tpp of the mofque is a fquare Heeple with a fiag^HaiT, 
whither at Hated hours the talb afcends, hoilts a white nag (for they have no bells,) 
and calls the people to prayers, repeating in Arabic three times, and addreffing hiinfclf 
each time to*a different part of the town, Hino great is God! Mahomet is bis prophet ! 
Come all ye faithful ; come to prayer. From this high fituation the voice is heard at a 
Confiderable diftainre, and the talbs, have a monotonous mode of enunciation, the 
voice fitiking at the end of every fliort fentence, \i>hich in fome meafure refembfos the 
found of a bell. 

The moment the flag is difplayed every perfon forfakes his employment, and goes 
to prayers. If they arc near a thofque, they perform their devotions within it, other- 
wife immediately on the fpot w'here they happen to be, and always with their faces 
towards the eafl, in honour of the prophet Mahomet, who it is well known was buried 
at Medina. The prayer which is generally repeated on thefe occafions is a chapter 
from the Koran, acknowledging the goodnefs of God and Mahomet^; and it is ac- 
companied with various gcHures; fuch as lifting the hands atj^we the h^ad, 
twice, performing two genuflexions, bowing again twice, and killing the ground. 
The whole of this ceremony they repeat three times. 

Their Sabbath is on our Friday, and commences from fix o’clock the preceding 
evening. On this day they ufe a blue flag inflead of the white one. As it has been 
prophefied that they are to be conquered by the Chriflians on the Sabbath-day, the 
gates of all the towns and of the Emperor’s palaces are fliut when at divine fervice on 
that day, in order to avoid being furprifed during that period. Their talbs are not 
diflinguiflicd by any particular drefs. 

Xhq Moors have three folemn devotional* periods in the courfe of the year. The 
firfl, which is named aid dc cabier, is held in commemoration of the birth of Ma- 
hometi It continues feven days, during which period every perlbn who can afford 
the expcnce kills a (heep as a facrifich, and divides it among his friends. The fecond 
is the Ramadan. This is a rigorous fafl or lent, held at the feafon when Mahomet 
difappeared in his flight from Mecca to Medina ; and is conducted by the Moors with 
fo much fuperflition, that for thirty' days, from fun-rife to fun-fet, they lay afide all 
worldly atls, and devote th«r whole attention to exercifes of piety ; carefully aWlaining 
from eating, drinking, fmoaking, wafhing their mouths, or even fwallowing their 
(aliva; and they are indulged with .their uiual cuHom of bathing only upon condition 
that they avoid fuffering the water to approach their heads, leH any of it fliould enter 
the mouth Or ears. To make amends for this Hrict obfervance of their lent during 
the day, they appropriate the whole night to the indulgence of every gratification, 
and at the expiration of the fafl, a general feflival takes place, named the Beyran, 
which continues feven days. The third is named Llafliore, and is a day fet apart by 
Mahomet for every perfon to compute the value of his property, in order for the 
payment of Zakat, that is, onc-tenth of their income to the poor, and other pious ufes* 
Although this feafl only lafls a fingle day, yet it is celebrated with far greater mag- 
nificence than either of the others. 

There alfo a fuperflitious cuHom among the Moors, w^en any thing of moment 
is to be undertaken,, fuch as going tm a dangerous journey or voyage, ffle difpofal of 

their 
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thdr children in marriage, &c. for fome grave perfon to make w harangue to (he 
multitude, upon which his auditors call for the key*of diredion. • By this is meant 
the performance of joining the hands, looking lledfaftly on the palm; during the ad- 
monition, then by a joint concurrence calling on God and the prophet, and concluding 
the ceremony by ftroking their faces with, both hands, and joining in choru^* faying 
Salem^ Salem, (peace be with you) with, much devotion. The due performance 
of this ceremony they conceive will enfurc them certain fuccefs in all (jidr un-. 
dertakingsi 

The Moo.rs compute time by lunar months, and ebunt the days of the week by the 
firft, fecond, third, &c. beginning from our Sunday. They ufe a comihon reed for 
writing, and begin their manuferipts from right to left. 

The Moors marry very young, many of their femr.lcs not being more than twpl\fe 
ycavs- of age at tltcir nuptials. As Mahometans, it is well known that their religion 
admits of polygamy to the extent of four wives, and as many concubines as they 
plcafc ; but if wt? eJtcept the very opiilcnt, the people fcldom avail ihemfelves of this 
indulgence, fince it ent::;ls on them a vaft additional cxpcnce in houfe-kceping, and in 
providing for a large family. Whatever inftitutiun is contrary to truth and found 
morality will in pra£lice refute hfelf ; nor is any further argument than (his (ingle 
obfervation wanting to anfwer all the abfurdities which have been advanced in favour 
ofoa pluraljiy g>( wives. In coutrafting marriage the parents of both parties are the 
oiily itgents, and the* intended bride and •'ridegrbom never fee each other till the 
ceremony is performed. I’he marriage^ fettlements are made before the cadi, and 
then the friends of the bride produce her portion, or if not, the hufband agrees to 
fettle a certain fum upon her, in cafe he fliould die, or divorce her on account of 
barrennefs, or any other caufe. The children of the wives have all an equal claim 
to the cfFtfts of their father and mother, but thofe of the concuBines can each only 
claim half a (hare. 

When the marriage is finally agreed upon, the bride is kept r*- home eight days, 
to receive her female friends, who pay .congratulatoiy vifits every liay. At the fame 
time a talb attends upon her, to converfe with her relative to the folcmn engagement 
on which (he is about to enter ; on thefe occafions he commonly accompanies his 
admonitions with linging a pious hymn, which is adapted to the foleinnity. The bride 
alfo with her near relations g.nes throngii the ceremony of being painted afrelh ; the 
nature of which cuftom 1 (hall deferibe when I fpeak of the h ircm. 

During this procefs the bridegroom on the otiicr hand rec'.'ives vifits from his male 
friends in the morning, and in the evening rides throggh the town accompanied by 
them,*fome playing on hautboys and drums, wliile others are employed in firing 
vollies of mufquetry. In all their feflivals the difc.harge of mufquetry indeed forms a 
principal part of the entertainment. Contrary t»i tlie Kt ropcau mode, which particu- 
larly aims at firing with exaftnefe, the Moors difeharge their pieces ns* irregularly as 
pofiible, fo as to have a continual lucceffion of reports for a few niintilesl 

On the day of marriage, the bride in |be evening is put into a fquare or offagonal 
cage, about twelve feet in circumference, which is covered with fine white linen, and 
fometimes with gauises and filks of various colours. In this vehicle, which is placed 
on a mule, (he is paraded round the (Ireers, accompanied by her relations and friends, 
fome carrying lighted torches, others playing on hautboys, and a third party again 
firing vollies of mufquetry. , 

In this manner (he is carried to the houfc of her intended hufband, who returns 
about the fame time from performing finiilar ceremonies. On her arrivaklhe is placed 
* * in 
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b/herfelf, and her bufband is introduced to her alone for the firll 
TO^ -m^o 6nds«htn* fitting on a filk or velvet cufiiion, fuppofing her to be a peribn of 
^ 6 nfe 5 pence,.wiith a fmall table before her, upon which are two wx candles lighted, 
jpki* properly Ihirt, hangs down like a train behind*her, and over it is a 

iiik or* velvet robe with clofe fleevee, which at the bread and wrifts is embroidered 
with gold; this drefs reaches foinething lower than the calf of the leg. Round her 
' head is, tied a black filk fcarfb which hangs behind as low as the ground. Thus 
attired, the bride fits with, her hands over her eyes, when her bufband appears and 
receives her as his vife, without *any further ceremony * ; for the agreement made by 
the friends btfore the cadi is the pnly fpecific contrafl which is thought neceflary. - 

If the hufband fhould have any reafon to fufpeft that his wife has not been driftly 
Virtuous, he is at* liberty to tiivorce her and take another. For fome time after 
marriage the family and friends arc engaged in much feailing and a variety of amufe- 
ments, whicl^ lad a longer or fhorter time, according to the circumfiances of the 
parties. It is ufually cudomary for the man to remain at homfe eight days and the 
woman eight months after they are fird married ; and the woman is at liberty to 
divorce herfelf from her hufband if fhe can prove that he does not provide her with 
a proper fubfidence. If he curfes her, the law obliges him to pay her, for the fird 
offence, eight ducats ; for the fecond, a rich drefs of llill greater value ; and the third 
time fhe may leave him entirely. He is then at liberty to marry again in tvvo inonths. 

At the birth of a child, it is cuftomary for the parents to grieve eight days^^ the 
expiration of which they facrifice a goat or a flieep, and invite their friends and acquaint* 
ance to partake of the fead. Women fuffer but little inconvenience in this country 
from child-bearing ; they are frequently up the next day, and go through all the duties 
of the houfe with the infant upon their backs. They do not adopt the method of 
teaching their children to walk which is cudomary in Europe, but when they are 
twelve months old they put them on the floor, where from fird crawling they naturally 
in a fhort time acquire the habit of walking, and as foon as they can be made in the lead 
degree ufclul the^ arc put to the various ki^ds of labour adapted to their age and 
drengtiir (hhers, whole parents are in better circumilanccs, are, as 1 before obfervpd, 
fomcrimes font to fchoul ; and thofe who are intended for the church ufually continue 
their ftudies till they have nearly learnt the Koran by rote. In that cafe they arc en- 
rolled among the talbsor Itarned men of the law; and upon leaving fchool are paraded 
round rlie ftrccts on a horfe, accompanied by hiufic and a large concourfe of pe;'ple. 
The procellion is condudeJ in the following manner. Upon the day appointed, one 
of the moll fliewy horfe^in tl\^‘ place is procured for the youth to ride on, who, if lie 
is a perfon of confequcVice, is drcll in all the gaiety which filks and brocades can afford, 
wearing a turbaft richly ornamented with gold and jewels, and interfperled w'ith flowers. 
Thus arrayed hennounrs his horfe, which alfo is tiot without its decorations, carrying 
in his hand hi# prayers parted on a hoard, on which he looks with rtodfaft attention ; 
and he proceeds with all the ledatcnc fs and compoled gravity of old age to the different 
places appointed for the purpofe, accompanied by mufic, and ail his fchoolfellows on 
horfeback, dreffed according to their circumrtances. At laft they meet at the houfe 
of the head boy bf the fchool, where they are treated with a colleclion of fwcetmeats. 
This curtom, which Ls evidently adopted with a view of promoting an emulation in 

* Tnttrim dux min ftrx nigrac exfpcAant fon\ ut notitram fiabeant confummatioais ; (juod cum pro 
fcrid cogtiovcriut* caucus l>uccinaruin« & bonibaidaiucn chiiilio fadlum annunciunt. 

their 
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tHeif youths^ is one of the veky few good inftitutions which are obferv^e d^ong thefe 
people. .. ' ^ - " * V . 

In celebrating th*e rite of circumcidon, the child is drelTed very*fuinJ>tlioufly, aad 
cairied on a nnile, or, if the parents are in poor circumftances, on an afs, acepmpai^ 
with flags flying and muficians. playing on hautboys apd beating drums.' Ih.tbis 
manner they proceed to the mofque, where the ceremony is performed. 

When any perfon dies, a certain number of wSmen are hired for the^urpofe'Of 
lamentation (for the men are feldom obferved to wpep for the lofs of a friend), in the 
performance of which nothing can be more grating to the ear, or n\pre unpleafant, ' 
than their frightful moans or rather bowlings: at the fame time thefe mercenary 
mourners beat their heads and breads, and tear their cheeks wi{h their nails. Xhe 
bodies are ufually buiied a few hours after death. Previous to interment the corpfe is 
wafhed very clean, and fewed up in a fliroud compofed of feven pieces of fine linen 
united together, with the right hand under the hpad, which is pointed towards Mecca ; it 
is carried on a bier fupported upon men*s (boulders to the burying-place, which is alwaj"', 
with great propriety, on the outfidc of the town, for they never bury their d«id in the 
mofques or within the bounds of an inhabited place. The bier is accompanied by 
numbers of people, two abread, who walk very fad, calling upon God and Mahomet, 
and linging hymns adapted to the occafion. The grave is made very wide at the 
bptt(^, iSneP narrow at the top, and the body is depofited without any other 
ceremony than finging and praying in the fame manner as on their way to the grave. 

'I'hey have no tombs in this country, but long and plain dones $ and it is frequently 
cudomary for the female friends of the departed to weep over their graves for feveral 
days after the funeral. The Moors will not allow Chridians or Jews to pafs over their 
places of interment ; as they have a fuperditious idea, which is perhaps more prevalott 
among the lower clafs of people, than thofe who are better informed, that the dead 
fuffer pain from having their graves trodden upon by infidels ; and I recolleft when at 
Tangier, I received a very fevere rebuke from a Moor, for accidentally having paflfed 
through one of their burying-grounds. * 

When a woman lofes her huiband (he mourns four months and eight day^, during 
which period (lie is to wear no filver or gold } and if (he happens to be pregnant, (he • 
is to mourn till (he is brought to bed. I'oi the above lime the relations of her late 
hud)and are obliged to fupport her. k could not learn that any mouiming was due 
from the huiband for the lofs of his wife ; but it is cudoma y, particularly among the 
great people, for a fon to mourn for his father by not (having his head or any part of 
his beard, and by not cutting his nails for a certain period. 

When a Jew or a Chridian is converted to the Mahometan faith, !\e is immediately 
dreflfed in a Mooriih habit, and paraded rotmd .the droets on horfcback, accompanied , 
with mufic and a great concourfe of people. He then chufes himfelf a J^oonlh name, 
and fixes on a perfon who adopts him as a child, and is ever afterwards called his 
father. This adoption, however, is only nominal, for he is by no means bound to 
fupport him. The new convert is not allow'ed to marry any other woman than a 
negro, or the daughter of a renegado ; and his defeendants are nc^ conlfidered as genuine 
Moors till the fourth generation. 

The renegadoesinthe empire of Morocco are principally Spaniards, though there are 
fome few of other nations in the country, who have deferted from Ceuta or Spain, to 
avoid the hand of judice for fome capital crime or mHdemeanor —commonly, indeed, 
murder. I met with, many of thefe people at Morocco, who frankly acknowledged 
to me that murder had been the caufe of their d^ition. Though the Emperor may 
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for yarioRS find it convenient to countenance renegadoes, yet the Moors in 

general Co thorough^ deteft themj'that they cannot be induced upon^any terms to allow 
them to form a.part of their fociety. • ^ 

1 esu^ot better conclude this feftion than by fubmitting to the reader the following 
account qf the caravans q; Mecca and Guinea, which I received from a genleman 
refident in Barbary, on whol% veracity 1 could place the utmoft confidence. 

Seven months befoi'e the feall Aid de Cabier, or the commemoration of the birth of 
Mahomet, i^grims from every quarter aflemble at Fez, in order to join the caravan 
which at that feafon proceeds for Mecca. They are compofed of three clafles of 
people : Firft, The mountaineers, named brebes : Secondly, The Moorifh merchants : 
and, Thirdly, Perfons in public employments, or who are engaged about the court of 
the* Emperor. ThuS religion and intereft confpire to draw together a large and motley 
groupe, and to induce them to undertake a journey which is as fatiguing and dangerous 
as it is ezpenfivp. 

The fim dais are not required to alk permiflion to join the caVavan. The fecond 
are obliged to jirefent themfelves to their refpedive governors, as well to avoid the 
inconveniences of debts on thdr own account, as on that of their families, who might 
be fubjed to be molefted by creditors during their abfence. If a merchant has the 
lead connedion with tlm court, it is expeded that he alfo prefent himfelf to the 
Emperor,- who, as he feels difpofed, grants or refufes him permiflion to enter upon 
the journey. Thofe of the third ’iclafs mud have an exprefs *permiflion fro^ ' the 
Emperor, who never allows aiw to go whofe.circumdances will not fufliciently enable 
them to defray the expences or the pilgrimage. 

As there are two modes of performing this pilgrimage, by fea and by land, thofe 
who prefer the fonqer are fubjeded to an examination by the governor of the port 
whence they embark, to fee that they pay the freight of the veflel, and to inform him* 
felf whether they have fuflicient means to go and return from this facred objed of 
Mahometan devotion, without being under the neceffity of borrowing, or being 
fufpeded of ufing any bafe and diflionourable means of obtaining a fubfidence. Thofe 
who proceed by land are liabje to be examined alfo, but not fo rigoroufly as the others, 
.the fliaik.of the caravan having the power to punifli thofe who are guilty of any 
irregularities. . 

The place whence the caravan fets out by l^nd, is from Teza, a town in the pro- 
vince of Tedla, fbme didance to the ead of the city of Fez, the latter being the fird 
place of rendezvous. At Fez, the mod commercial city in the whole empire, and 
abounding with provifiqns of every defeription, each perfon furnifhes himfelf in the bed 
manner he is abl^;, according to his rank and circumdances, with a fuflicient fupply to 
lad till be reaches Tripoli or Tunis at lead. 

This grand, caravan is always accompanied by many others, of which one go^ to 
Algiers, another to^^l'unis, and a third to Grand Cairo, &c. Thofe perfons who go 
to Algiers and Tunis are not under the neceffity of aiking permiflion, as they are 
perfons who are accudomed to carry on a trade with thofe two places ; whence they 
return with a ipiantity of their refpedHve manufadlures. The capS of Tunis are of 
great ufe in the empire of Morocco, and their filks alfo fell at a very good price, 
though upon the whole thofe of Algiers are preferable for the girdles tued by the 
Moors, curtains, womens* drefs, and furniture for beds and rooms. The manufisic- 
turefc indeed of both Algiers and Tunis are brought to a greater per£e£Uon than thofe 
of Morocco. The merchants who go upon them expeditions carry with them ready 
money, haicks, and Rippers, which are the manufitdures of Morocco, and difpole of 
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the two lad articles to the ^rahs and inhabitants of the towns ui the neighbourhood of 
Algiers and Tunis, who, though they do not wear'the haick as tf part of their drefs, 
yet make ufe of th ^m for a variety of other purpofes. • • 

Some time withm the firft fifteen days of the month Jumeth Teiiii, evei|| proper 
preparation being previoufly made, the grand caravan fetRjeoff from Teza in tnc Allow- 
ing order : After having invoked the true and foie Gdii, and his prophet Mahomet, 
to give every benediflion to this facred journey, thdy all meet near the tent«of the chief 
condu&or, who is named, in Arabic, Scheck Rt-beeje, and commence their devotions to 
the found of clarinets, tambours, &c. The unloa^^ camels and mules are then firft 
put in motion, attended by the cooks, watermen, &c. Next to this party follow thole 
who travel on foot, either from devotion or necelfity ; to thefe is entrufled tl^e carp of 
the loaded mules and camels. And the rear is brought up by thofe who are mounted 
either on horfes or mules. The caravan is put in motion at fun-rife, flops at twelve 
o’clock at noon to .dine, and about four in the afternoon the people encamp in the fame 
manner as they did at Teza. 

The courfe which they take is through the interior parts of the country, leaving 
Tremecen, Algiers, and Tunis to their left. Some of them, indeed, make excurfions 
to the two latter places, and afterwards join the caravan. By thefe means they are . 
enabled both to obtain a frefh fupply of provifions for themfelves and beafls, and to 
fell to thh Arabs haicks, flippers and old caps, for which they ufually receive a very 
good price ; and the profits enable them frequently to make advantageous purchafes at 
Mecca, Alexandria, and Cairo. • 

Upon their arrival, after a journey of two months and a half, at that part of the 
fea coafl where the tower of Salines is fituated, and which is about half a day’s ride 
from the city of Tripoli, they reft themfelves ten days. At this4)lace all the pilgrims 
fupply themfelves with forty or fifty days provifions, which is generally fuflici’rat to 
fupport them to Alexandria or Grand Cairo ; and on their return they purchafe in 
the neighbourhood of Tunis and Tripoli a large fupply of mules, frequently giving 
only twenty-five hard dollars for what* they afterwards Icll in Morocco for eighty or an 
hundred. ' 

From the tower of STalines they continue their route as far as Alexandria.aDd Grand 
Cairo, where they fumifli themfelves, in the fame manner as at Tripoli, with fuf. 
ficient provifions for the remainder <^of the journey, which requires altogether near 
feven months to accomplifh. To thofe who undertake th's journey for the purpofe 
of trade, it generally anfwcrs extremely well. By purchafing goods at one place, 
and felling them at another, they contrive to make ujfOn each fale a profit of ten per 
cent. 

The Arabs from Fez ^ far as Alexandria apd Grand Cairo, though a rude clafs of 
people, are very warmly attached to their religion^ and ou that account give the 
pilgrims a friendly reception, fumilhing them with barley, briAtr, eggs, mutton, beefj 
&c. From that place, however, to Mecca the route is not fo eafy, as the Arabs, 
inftead of the j>encfa£lors, frequently become the plunderers of thefe holy travellers. 
On thefe occafions th^ fpare nothing, and leave them not fo .much as the necefiaries 
of life ; particularly it they refufe the contributions which they ufually demand for 
permitting the caravan to pafs peaceably through the country. Within the laft feven 
or eight years this paflage is become more dangerous than ever. The banditti now 
alTemble in very confiderable bodies in thefe deferts, and at certain pafles the trtfvellers. 
may be aflailed with great advantage. In paifing the ifthmus of Suez, for tnft<mce, 
above Alexandria, the caravan may be defeated by an hundr^ men. Th^fe robbers, 
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the^ore^^ generally endeavour to pod themfefyes in fuch a manner as to attacbiit in 
tnis place. . * 

Thofe people who carry on a petty trade endeavour to convert their little flock into 
Teady mpnhy upon their arrival at Mecca ; where, with the remtunder of the caravan, 
and otlHiL' Mahometan pilgi^s, they commemorate by a feaft the nativity of the great 
prophet Mahomet, when perfon is obliged to facrihce at leafl one fheep. It is 
computed |hat on this day, which<:s the tenth of the moon Dalaja, above two millions 
of iheep are ilaughtered at Mecca. 

After the performance of this ‘folemn rite the majority of the travellers employ 
themfelves in laying out their mo^ey to the bed advantage. Some purchafe muflins, 
Levant filks, &c. ; others eflence of rofes, amber, muik, Perfian filks, &c. ; while 
andther part of them fave their money to lay it out at Grand Cairo, where they pur- 
chafe a good dock of raw filk, cottons, and manufadured filks of dIderent kinds. ■ - In 
this city, indeed^ every article may be had at nearly the fame price as at Mecca. On 
the whole, we may affert, at a moderate computation, that the v&lue of the articles 
contained in one of thefe caravans, joined with the ready money, amounts to two 
millions of hard dollars. 


Thofe perfons who proceed by fea 'join the caravan after difembarking at Alex- 
andria, and paying the freight of the veffel in which they fet faill On their return 
alfo conliderable numbers embark at Alexandria, and land at Tetuan a)rcTangieib 
whence they depart for their refpeldive homes, and fell the coiftmodities they .lmng 
with them for perhaps a third more than their original price. Others continue^ their 
journey by land, and add to the riches brought from the Levant the merchandizes 
of Tunis and Algiers, which are held in great efleem throughout the empir^ of 
Morocco. By them means they double the capital they provided themfelves with at firfl 
fetting out. 

It would be no very difficult matter for a Chriftian to join one of thefe caravans, 
provided he obtained the recommendation and exprefs permiffion of his Moorilh 
Mriefly, or the (haik'of the caravan, who would take him under his prote£lion. T)iis 
obftacle would be Hill further removed, if the Chriftian would confent^to wear ^ 
Turkilh habit, or drefs himfelf in the manner they are obliged to adopt at Grafd 
C^airo. By thefe means he would obviatf every inconvenience to which the Europ^n 
drefs fubje^ a traveller, both with refped to the wild Arabs, and to the weak atd 
illiberal people of the caravan. As the caravan, however, does not go far into tl/e 
interior parts of the country, the objed of difeovery would hardly be fufficient 
counterbalance the fatigues and dangers of the expedition. i- 

There are no caravans which go dire£lly into the interior parts of the country. 
would, in fafl, be as dangerous for a Mahometan as for a Chriftian to penetrate d 
hundred leagues beyon^ the known limits of the empire of* Morocco, as the inhafa 
-tants of thefe parts ai^favage, avaricious, and capable of committing any^crime fo'^ 
very trifling emolument. A fatal proof of the cruelty of thefe Arabs occurred in 
year 1786, when forty pilgrims, on their return from Mecca, were maflacred. Th 
people demanded hofpitality from the mountaineers of Zamor, near Mequinez, 
only one night ; but as‘ they brought forae valuable goods with them, it is fuppo 
that it was owing to that circumftance that they were all put to death. 

The country ^eyond the mountains of Atlas, about fix days journey to the eaft 
Morocco, is not even known, though it is probable it might be penetrated with fafj 
provided the faiite means were ufed as are employed by the caravans which ^ toj 
ibuth ; that is, a fmall proportion of force, and a fm^l prqportito of geneixmty. ^ 
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There is no particular caravan fo confiderable for the font h‘ as that vihifib gOM to' 
Mecca. As thefe, indeed are intended merely for *the purpores.'Iof com'meirce, they 
feldom confift of atore than one hundred and fifty, or perhaps two/ or at itioft, three 
hundred perfuns, iAcluding thp muleteers, camel-drivers, and oiha* fervant& Some 
of thefe caravans fet out from Morocco, while others go^^from .Tarudant,, Fez, and 
Tetuan. The firft pais by way of Domnet, while the* others meet at TafiU t, and 
thence purfue their journey towards the defert, Thefe caravans go no further tteh 
Tombut, where there are fome merchants of Morocco efiablifhed for the piirpofe of 
carrying on a trade with the inland parts of Guinea, where they traffic for flaves, 
ivory, gold duft, &c. The merchandizes which the caravans carry from Morocco, 
Tarudant, &c. conflfl of haicks and blue cloths, for which they find a good fate 
throughout the country of the Mohafres and at Thouat. 

The city of I'houat is in the interior parts of the country, about thirty days journey 
from Tafilet. From Thouat the caravans proceed diredly to Tombut. There is 
much greater danger in palling the two deferts between Tafilet and Thouat, than 
between the latter place and Tombut. As the Arabs of the deferts are much a dd i fte d 
to rapine, the caravans are obliged to make them trifling prcfents, to enable them to 
travel without being molefled. The other Arabs, who purchafe merchandize, fuch as 
blue cloths, fmall daggers, looking-glafles, &c. pay generally in return oftrich- 
feathers ; find this traffic is attended with very, tolerable profits. 

’ The articles which* the caravans carry immediately to Tombut, are tobacco and fait. 
It is neccflary to pay attention to what camels may be wanted for the puipofes of carry- 
ing water through the deferts, as in fome parts they travel four and in others nine 
days without meeting with a drop of water. It is in a great meafure on this account 
that the camel becomes fo ufeful an animal in hot climates. Theis flomachs, it is well 
known, are fo conftrufted as to allow them to pafs many days without food or drink. 
In the inner coats of their ftomachs there are a number of little 'cells, in which they 
retain a largfr proportion of water for a length of time, nature having provided them 
with a method of regurgitating it wheir thirlly. From the fize of the ftomach alfo it 
admits of a large portion of food to be taken in at a time, to which they havd recourfe 
by rumination when their appetite calls for a fiipply of nourifliment. Their owners, • 
therefore, have only to give them plenty of barley and water at the entrance of the 
deferts, and that proves fufficient to laft them till a frefh fiipply can be conveniently 
procured. 

Thefe extraordinary animals are able to carry a very great weight in proponion to 
their fize, and to perform very long joumies without nluch apparent fatigue. They 
are ufed both for the purpofes of riding and carrying burdens. Tneir fteps are very 
long and flow, and they are tradable and eafily, manajjed. They are taught to kneel 
down when they are loaded ; and when ufed for the faddle are’enti«'ely managed by a 
ftiort and thick flick, which both ferves the purpofes of bridle whip. It is not 
uncommon in Barbary to fee three perfons, with furniture in proportion, mounted 
upon one camel. 

Upon the arrival of the caravans at Tombut, they exchangvi their tobacco and fait 
for flaves, gold dufl, anld ivory, which are brought thither from Guinea. Four 
thoufand flaves are fuppofed to be annually, carried from Tombut, great part of whom 
are feht to Mafcar, Algiers, and Tunis. It but feldom happens that any eunuchs are 
brought away, unlefs by a particular commiffion froin the Emperor or fome of the 
princes, no other perfon in the country being permitted to keep them. It is indeed 
extremely difficult to procure them at all. The place whence th^ are ufually brought 

is 
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IB^banu lit ||Iuley'Ifliiiitd*8ragfitheminiber of eunuchs hi the 

eiBiire of M(Mroc6>^!«as fupjtoTed to umount to feven hundred ; but they' are now fo 
,redtiM:ed, ^ia£ one'buitdred is the utmoft that eould he muftered in*the whole empire. 

Utoferperfetts s^o hare .been concerned in the trade to Tombut’ for the laft twenty 
years, compute the i^Ue if, the merchandtzea tranfpoited lannually tlnther the 
empiie of Morocco to^auiotlnt to at leaft a mUlioh of hard dollars ; and the commo^- 
riea recdrCd in murnj fuch as o(trich*feather8, ivory, gold duft, amber, and Guinea 
flaves, to nm tinttioits ; twc^hhdlof which are catted to Algiers, ^'unis, &c. The 
Saves are purcl^afed near Tombut, at a very cheap rate, there having been inftances of 
a fine negro boy being bought for fix pounds of fait. 

As a proof that Chriftians may proceed along the fiiore by land from Guinea to 
Morocco, two Frenchmen, in the year 1781, came from Senegal to Morocco, and 
broiught intel^gence of fome forts having been taken from the Englilh on that nver. 
Iris, however, '^proper to yemu’k, that they were provided with efcorts from one place 
to another. 

QH AP. Xn. — Summons to appear before the Emperor. •— Admtffion into the Rjoval 
Harem, — Attendance on Lalla Zara. Introdu^ion to Lalla Batoonij the chief 
Sultana, --^Jntroduilion to Lalla Douyaw, the favourite Wife of the B^np^ror^/^pr 
Hiftorp.-^Defcriptiou ef the Ha^€m-~-Hs Oeconomy. — Concubines of the EmperSr, 
— Adventure and Altercation vntb one of thofe Ladies. — Drefs of the Ladies in the 
Harem. — Opinion of the Moors concerning the Female Sex. — Emperor* s Children. — - 
Drefs i Manners, send Situation if the Female Sex in Barbary, 

FROM the unfuccefsful efforts wUch I had made for the purpofe of procuring my 
difpatches, 1 had begun to reconcile myfelf to the idea of remaining a prifoner at 
Morocco, when, to my great furprize, at the expiration of a month from the time of 
the prince's departuie, Ifis Moorifli Majefty fent to me in particular bade to repair to 
the palace. 

Upon receiving this meffage my beft hopes were excited. 1 naturally expeded an 
'immediate emanc^arion, as it is neceffary that every llranger fiiould fee the Emperor 
previous to his departure ; and I flew to the palace with all the alacrity which fuch an 
mepedation was certain to infpire. What then was my aftonilhment^ when, upon my 
arrival at the palace, a meffenger brought orders from the Emperor, the purport of 
which was, that I fiiould immediately examine one of bis fultanas who was indifpofed, 
and in the afternoon return with proper medicines, and at the fame time report my 
opinion cm her cafe to His Majefly. 

It is difficult to fay whether ^appoiptment or furprize were the predominant emotion 
. in my mind oa receiving this order. After the prejudices which from his diflike to 
the l^glilh, and his Ignorance of the effeds of internal medicin'es, the Emperor was 
k^wn to have entertained againfl: me, and after having detained me at Morocco for 
fuch a len^h of time, with no api»rent view but that of manifeffing| his contempt of 
me as an Engiifhman,. it appeared unaccountable that he fhould give orders for my 
admiffino into the harem, where, in addition to the former objedions, there were aifp 
fome ftill Aronger in the eyes of the Moors ; as the adniiflion of one of our fex into 
riiat frered ijh^fitory of female charms was aimoft unprecedented, and 1 believe totally 
fb with refped to^tbe harem of the Emperor. , ^ 

Whatevier might 'be- the motives with His Imperial Maje(|y for the isolation of 
Moortfh decorum in this inftance, I did not conceive that 1 had much reafon to rejoice 

at 
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at thtf event. 1 had already expmeoced too much^gradtudie ftoni the |>ilP!Cj^ as 
as too much ungenerous treatment from the Emperbr, to encoun^e me* to tiMeitalcie 
an^ future engageudent of the kind in this eou&try ; aqd the diffi(wiaes.and,,{»'<ii|^ 
which from experiaice I knew I had to encmint^, when employed in my pro^effional 
line b]r the Moors, united to the uncertainty of removin^iytthe lady's compli&nt, ren* 
dered it altogether not very fafe to adminifter my advice under fuch ^(advantageous 
drcumfbmces ; and cvoi that curiofity which wodld naturally be excited in moft 
perfons cm fuch an occafion, was nttf fufHcient to yecondle me to this new empby* 
ment. . ' 

Unfortunately in this dHemma I had very little time allowed me to determine, fince 
the mefTenger was waiting to condud me to the gate of the harem. My emjbarr^- 
ment, however, continu^ only for a fhort period ; for I foon recolleded that it 
in vain to oppofe the Emperor's order. 1 therefore deferred giving a decifive anfwer 
til! 1 had feen my patient, and made myfelf fully acquainted, with thcb nature of her 
complaint. 

The public and ufual entrance to the harem is through a very large arched door- 
way, guarded on the outlide by ten body guards, which leads to a lofty hall, where 
the captain or alcaide, with a guard of feventeen eunuchs, are polled. No perfon il 
admitted into this hall, but thofe who are known to have bufinefs in the harem. 

:The Entpefor’s order being delivered on the outlide of the door to the alcaide, I 
was immediately, with my interpreter, conduced into the hareto, by one of the negro 
eunuchs. Upon entering the court into which the womens* apartments open, I dif- 
covered a motley groupe of concubines, doroeftics, and negro (laves, who were 
variouily employed. Thofe of the fird defbription had formed themfelves into circles, 
feated on the ground in the open court, and were apparently engaged in converfadon. 

— -I'he domeftics and (laves were partly employed in needle-work, and partly in pre- 
paring their cufeofoo. My appearance in die court, however, foon attraHed their atten- * 
don, and a conliderable number of them, upon obferving me, unacquainted with the 
means by which 1 had been admitted ihto.the harem, retreated with the utmoft pre- 
cipitancy into their apartments, while others more courageous approached, and 
enquired of my black attendant who 1 was, and by whofe orders he had brought me. 
thither. 

The moment it was known that I was of the mechcal ^yrofelfion, parties of them 
were detached to inform thofe who had (led that I was frnt in by order of the 
Emperor, to attend Lalla Zara, my intended patioit's name, and requefting of thetn- 
to come back and look at the Chriftian. Seranio dbibt Chridian dcnElorl refdunded 
from one end of the harem to the other ; and in the courfe of a few minutes 1 was fo . 
completely furrounded by women and children, that! was unable to move a fmgle 
ftep. ’ * ‘ • 

Every one of them appeared folicitous to find out (bme eomplaini on v^ch (he 
might confult me, and thofe who had not ingenuity enough to invent one, o^'ged 
me to feel their pulfe^ and were highly difpleafed if 1 did not evince my excellence 
' hi my profeffion by the difeovery of fome luiment or other, of dieQI leeined fo 
urgent to be attended to at the fame ume, that while 1 was feeling the pulfe of one, 
others were behind, pulling my coat and intreating me to examine thefr complaints, 
while a third parry were upbraiding me for not paying them die fiune attenfion. Thc^ 
ideas of delicacy did not at all correfpond wkh. thofe of our Ennmean ladies, for'dief . 
exhibited the beauties of their limbs and feim with a degree of meedoia that in any 
15 other 
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other ootantiy wouid have been th|Bgbt indecoit ; and their converfation was etiually 
unreftrained. * * * * 

This a{>parenr laxt^ of conduS; in the Moorifli ladies does'not proceed from a 
depraviQr in principle. As the female fex in this country are not entruftcd with the 
guardianifaip of their own hpaour, there » no virtue in referve. A* depraved educa- 
tion even ferves to corrupt mllTad of to retrain them. They arc not regarded as 
iRtional or moral agents ; they are only confidered as beings created entirely to be 
fubfervient to the pleafure'of mat). To excite the paflions, and to do and fay every 
thing which «^y indame a licentious imagination, become therefore ncceflary acconi- 
plilhments in the female fex, and their manners and condufl naturally aflume a cad: 
to|ally different froin thofe of women in a more refined and more liberal (late of fociet}'. 
In thofe inftances to which I refer, they were not confeious of trefpafling the limits 
of decency ; and in others they manifefted a fingular attention to what they con- 
ceived to be decorum. When 1 requeffed to fee the tongues of fome patients who 
complained of feverifh fymptoms, they refufed to comply, confidering it as inconfident 
withcheir modelly and virtue ; fome of them indeed laughed at the fingularity of the 
requeft, and attributed it either to an impertinent curiofity, or an inclination to impofe 
J5n their underdandings. 

As the number of my patients continued to increafe rather than to diminiih, there 
appeared but little profpe^ of an fetroduftion to the fultana La^a Zara,* wliom I \t 9 s 
firft direfled to attend, m any reafonable time. The eunuch, however, wearied out with 
waiting, exerted all the vigour of authority which his natural effeminacy would admit 
of in obliging them to difperfe, and which was fo fer effedual at lead as to allow me 
room to pafs, though this female crowd dill followed me* till 1 had nearly reached the 
lady's apartment. <. 

From the fird court into which 1 had been introduced 1 paffed through two or three 
fimilar, till I at length arrived at the chamber of my intended patient. 1 was here 
detained a little time in the coun, till my pati^t and her apartment were r^dy to receive 
me. Upon my entrance 1 found the lady fitting crois-Iegged on a inattrefs placed 
upon thd floor, and covered with fine, linen, with twelve white and negro attendants, 
• feated on the floor alfn, in different parts of the chamber. A rpund cufliion was 
placed for me next to the lady, on which I waa defired to be feated. I diould have 
remarked, that, contrary to my expedations, I found that none of the Emperor’s women 
difguifed thdr faces in the manner wdiich 1 had experienced in the prince’s harem, but I 
faw them all with the fame familiarity as if I had been introduced into the houfe of an 
European. > ' 

Lalla Zara*,* who was of Moorifli parents, was about eight years ago remarkable 
fer her beauty and accomplifliments ^ on which account Ihe was then in every refpefl 
. the firvoorite vnfe of did Emperor. So dangerous a pre-eminence could not be enjoyed 
without exciting the jealoufy of thofe females whofe c^rms were iefs confpicuous; and 
^who, befides the mortification of having a Ids fliare of beauty, experienced alfo the dif- 
grace of being deferred by thdr lord. ^ 

Determined to efl[«£l her ruin, they contrived to mix fome poifqn (moil: probdiiy 
arfenic)in her food, and conduced the detellable plot withfo much art and addifefs, 
that h ^dtanot perceived till the deleterious drug had b^an its baneful operations. She 
was feized wim moft violent fjpafms and a continual vomiting ; and had flie not been 
'fx^ihffed of an t^ioQtnm<mIy (bong conffitution, flfe mufl: immediately have fellen e 

e Lalla lienifiea lady or iniftrefs, but is only applied in thii country to the fultanaa. - 

12 vi^luu 
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vtSxnf to the mad^nstioos of her rivals. After a ftmggte^ howef8f^4>et«een 
life and death, tbe^efiefts of the poifon in feme deg^ abated $ bull if left die udiappy 
lady, in a ftate of dti'adftd ddlxlity susd irritation, ara paptfeularly in the ftomachf-ftOm 
which it was not pefha]» in the power of medidne co extiiaue her. Her bei^uty loo, 
the ftital caufe of her misfortune, was completely deftroyv^ aid her enemies, though 
difappointed in their aim of deftro^g her life, yet enjoyi^ the mdignaiy triumph of 
feeing thofe charms which had excited thdr uneafin^ reduced below the ftandard of 
ordinary women. . 

When I faw her, ihe had fuch a weaknefs of digeftitm, that every fpedes of food 
which ihe took, after remaining a few hours on her ftomach, was retiwned perfedly 
crude and andigefted. As ihe did not receive proper twuriihment, her body had waft^ 
away to a ihadow, and her frame was in fo weak a ftate, as not to ailow her to walk 
without afliftance. Her complexion was entirely altered. Her fida, from being natu- 
rally clear and £ur, jts 1 was informed, was changed to a fickly hrown,'« which, joined 
to a ruined fet of teeth, and a ghaftly countoiance, bad effaced every trace of that 
beauty, which ihe before ought have poffeffed. Upon my firft entering her apart- 
ment, thodj^h from my profeifion accuftomed to behold objefrs <ff diftrels and mifeiy, 
yet I was fo forcibly ftruck with her unhappy fituadon and wretched appearance, that ^ 
was obliged to exert all the fortitude of which I was mafter, to avoid the difeovery m 
m/ feclingl. • , , 

Lalla Zara was at this time about, fix-and-thirty yean of i^e, and though in ib 
weak a ftate, had two beaudful young children ; the nrft was in its iixth year, and the 
youngeft, which was then under the care of a wet-nurfe, was very little more than a 
twelvemonth old. I was quite aftoniihed to obferve fuch ftrong and apparently healt^ 
children, the offspiing of a mother whofe conftitudon was fo dreadfully impaired. It 
was certunly, however, a very fortunate circumftance for Lalla Zara that had 
thefe children ; fmee by the Mahometan law a man cannot divor'*e his wife provided 
ihe bear him 'children; fii that though the Emperor took very ^ttle notice of this 
poor lady, yet he was, fmr the above reafon, obUged to maintain, both herfdf and her 
offspring. ^ ^ * 

From the wretched fituadon in which 1 have dderibed this unfortunate female, iris « 
eafy to conceive that her fpirits mull revive at the moft diftant profpeA of procuriim 
vem in her difiigreeable comphunt. Such, indeed, was thooafo. She received sae wim 
all that lads&frian which hope, united wkh feme degree of confidence, moft luuurally 


infpircSe 

Under thefe circumftances the predicament in which X felt myfelf was, I muft 
cCT i frft, moft truly embarrafiing. It was ooe of thofe unpleafant fituadons, in ivh^ 
duty a^ intereft are completely in oppofidon to ^h other, or rather when the fy«i> 
pametic feelings Hand oppofed to perfimal Meiy* Hundkdty pofoted out to me ibotr It 
wi my duty to relieve her if pebble; on the other hand, felf-prefervidott no ie& 
ftrongly difrated, that it was dbimuteiy nectary fo my fofety ami m enforaoe 

the nrft opportunity of leaving a country where I ex^ed in the moft criddd and moft 
difam««^ fitualion. Both thefo fooumoHs for fome drae )N;efied 4faa% on my 
and left me at a loft how to deteraiine. I at length, however, fixed on a nuddle 
plan of condu^ «hich iqqieared Ukely to ^efl thefofety^cf the lady, without endanger- 
ingmyown. Thw ims, to giveaproper courfe of medkaiima^trialfor a fortni^ $ 
and then, if the leaft peeped of amendment foould t^qiear it confoqueoce'of thefo, I 
could leave her more, ^th fuch dieedioas aa m^t enable her to ufe them irithi^ 
medkal attendance* 


you XT, 
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: I coocdvcd it moft in^eiit not to commiRiicate munediately to my 

1 thererore, withduf aficodinff her'any very flattering hopes of it cwo, aflored her, that 
1 Mould ofe every means Mim vdkich I was acquainted for the refloration ^ her eooifli* 
tution. ^Contrary to moft other Mooriih females, I found LaUa Zhra in every reff^ 
afiaUe atid thov^h de^tfred of her health, flie retained her natural vivacity, 

and with die ravages dF hor* inveterate malady flie ^ftill reisained a pleafiug and an 
iatarddiig chara£i;er. ' * 

I Wju upon the pdnt of takmg my leave of lalh Zara, when a female meflenger 
ai^pewed to remidl my attendance '^upon Laila Batoom, who, from the priority of her 
marria^ h ^ed the fii^ vrife of the Emperor, and is more properly entitled to the 
d^nmatbn of Sultana than any of the others. 

As the Emperor had gi ven dirediions for my admilflon to Lai la Zara only, and as 
I foon perceived that the eunuch regarded me with the. moil jealous eye, I muft'con- 
f^ that, howQirer my curiofity might be excited, yet when »foiicited to yiflt the other 
ladies, I could not help feeling fome apprehenfions of the danger which I incurred 
by tranfgrefling the Emperor’s order. On the other hand, I refleded, that both the 
eunuch and the women would be equally involved in the conCcquenccsof asdifcovery •, 
Jhe firft for condudingme, and the others for admitting me into their apartments ; and 
therefore that it was as much their intereft as mine to be cautious, as well in preventing 
the circumftance from reaching tl\,e Emperor’s ears, as in not receiving -me in their 
apartments at a time when he was likely to enter the harem. *AU thefe arguments, 
unked to the defire which I felt to avail myXelf of fo favourable an opportunity of feeing 
a place where no European had ever before been admitted, had fo much weight, that 
my objedions were fpeedily removed. 

1 found Lalla Batoom to be a perfed. Moorifli beauty ; file was mofl immoderately 
fat^ about forty years of age, with round and prominent cheeks which were painted 
a deep red, fmail black eyes, and a vifage completely guiltlels of expreflion. She was 
fitting upon a mattes on the floor, which, as ufual, was covered with fine white linen, 
and 1 m was furrounded with a large party of concubines^ whom 1 was informed file 
had invited to be her vifuors on the occafion. Her room bore a much greater appear- 
* ance of grandeur than that of Lalla Zara, and file was indulged with a whole fquare 
to herfelf. • * 


As foon as I entered her apartment, Lalla Batoom requefted of me to be feated 
clofe by her fide, and to feel her pulfe* Her complsunt was a flight cold, of which 
an unconquerable defire of feeing me had mofl: probably been the occafion. As foon 
as 1 had felt her pulfe, and ptonounced my opinion, 1 was employed in going through 
the ferae ceremony vrith all the other ladies in the room, who deiiired I would acquaint 
them with all thdr complaints, withcMit any further enquiries. From the great experience 
which l*had acquired <n this kihd of pra^ice at Tarudant, and from the knowledge which 
1 had attrinedof thdr complaints, which in general proceeded from too violent an attack 
tqxm the cofeofoo, I was enabled to make no deffueable figure in this myfleriotts art, 
ahd was very fuccefeful in my opinions. . 

Fimn the ftifajed pf their own health, the converfetion prefently* changed *t6 criti* 
cUhfe my drefe. There was not a fingle part of it which was not examined, and 
commim^ on with their , ufual loquadty. My interpreter was then alked if I was a 
nuuetied and if fo, whether 1 had brought ray wife with nfe, with a varid7< ^ 
impi^taiM queflions. In the midft of thu coaverfetioh, tea was introduced, 
thOngn M eievdi o'clock in the mtmung. A fnudl tea*bmrd, with fbur very ihort 
feet, nipplied the place of a table, and hdd the tea equipage. The cups were abqpt the 
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large v^iut^flieUs, of the very bell; Indian chtna» and of which a vet) conQder- 
able numl^ was^drank. 

After I had concluded roy vifit to the Queen of the harem, 1 was next (kmdufled 
to Lalla Douyaw, the favourite wife of the Emperor, whom 1 found to be what would 
be termed in Europe a very fine and beautiful woman. She is a^native^ Genoa, 
and was, with her motha', fhipwrecked on the coaft of Barbary, whence tliey became 
the Emperor’s captives. At that period, though bbt einht years of age, hpr pei^onal 
charms were fo very promifing and attrafUve, that ti^y induced the Eii^>eror to 
order her- to be taken forcibly from her moth^, and placed in his harem, where, 
though at fo early a period of life, every means where in vain employed to endce her 
to change her religion, till at length the Emperor threatened -to pull up every hair of 
her head by the roots if ihe deftftcd any longer ; and Ihe then foftnd heifelf obliged to 
fubmit to his inclinations. 

After remaining^ fome time in the charader of a concul^, the i^Mror married 
her ; and from her great beauty, addrefs, and fuperior mental accompUHunents, Ihe 
foon gained his bell affedions, which Ihe ever after poflefled. She had, indeed, lb 
much influence over him, that though he was naturally of a veiy ftubbom difpofltion, 
Ihe was never known to fail in any favour Ihe folicited, provided Ihe perfevered in her 
requeft. * 

, WhentI iaw her Ihe was about thirty y^^ of age ; in her perfon rather corpulentj 
and her face was diftinguilhed by that exprelfive b^uty which is alooft peculiar to the 
Italian women. Her addrefs was pleafing, and her behaviour polite and attentive. In 
the harem, from her accpmplilhments in reading and writing well the Arabic language, 
Ihe was confidered by the other females as a fuperior being. 

From the circumltance of being taken fo yoimg into the harem, ihe had nearly 
forgotten her native language, and could only converfe fluently in Arabic, having 
but a diltant recolledion of the events which lirlt brought her into her prefent fltuatipn. 
She, however, informed me that, we were bother and filler (a common phrafe ufed 
by the Moors to exprels the affinity which Chrillians bear to eadh other in a religious 
fenfe), and had difeemment enough to obferve that Ihe was among a very uicouth and 
ignorant people. She added, that her mother, whom I had afterwards an opportunity 
of feeing at a Venetian merchant’s houfe at Mamoca, was Hill a Chrifiian, though ffie 
herfelf was no longer fuch, and that Ihe hoped 1 would .vifit her every time 1 came to 
the harem. 

Her complaint was a fcorbutic affedlion of the gums, which thr^ened the lofs 
of forace of her front teeth. This circundlance gave her the greateii uneafiaefs, as 
ihe was fearful it might disfigure her oth^ feature;, and by that means caufe an 
abatement in. the aflPeaion of the Emperor. . On this account was extremely 
anxious to have my advice, though when 1 w&s in apartment Ihe, td^ys exp^ 
rienced the llrongell appreheofions left ray attendance on her Iboqld emne to the 
Emperor’s knowledge, whidh might be attended with the moft ferious consequences 
to us both. 

: ialla Zara, owing to her bad Hate of health, and the confequeat nun oC her perfonal 
charms, had kng Men negleded by the Emperor, who, moft probal^y, admitted of 
my attendance <m her more for the fake of exonenring biqftkf from her conftant 
importunities to fee me (for it was a confiderable time before foe-coidd gain his cmifent) 
than ftom any great anxiety on hiS: part for her recovery. With refped to a perfon of 
ftieh a didknptkm, it was perhaps a maner of mdiftm'enee to the i^peror by whom 
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(he f(^ or known, and ther^e there was no groond for that jeabafy to wiach 
the m Ig^enMid ate fo notorbitOy adch^^M^ « / 

; iadla Douyaw vi^ difl^erendy fituatad. She wa» m die Uaom of health and 
beauty, wtdi all thofe' extertrar accoaphfliments whi^t were likely to excite 
. moft aj^dat paffia|i ; and indeed the £mpeiXMr*s attachment to her was unexampled 
Under tlhde drcttmfiaheet^* when we ctmfider with what , cannon the Moors in 
gw«ral eq^eavour tovprevent any br^gn interccnufe with their women, h, could 
not be feppcded , diet the ^peror would relilh the idea of an European m par* 
ticular bang adored frequeady, ahd almoft alone, to this hrft objed of Ms deareft 
affitddosa, ' '' 

I^a IlOiiyaw, however, to prevent the poflilxlity of detedion, enimned her 
feihale jSaves to be particularly amduotis to inform her when there was toe (inalleft 
reabn for an alarm ; while, on the other hand, (he was contmually making prefents 
to die eunuch ^ho attended me, cautionmg him at the dune time not to intiinate to 
any perfon out of the harem that I had been admitted into her qiarlmenu She fo fkr 
gamed an afcendancy over him, that 1 have frequently remained with her for an hour 
at a dme, converfing upon European cuftoms ; and though flie knew but little of 
them, yet the fubjea always feemed to afibrd her the higheft pleafure. As bon as 
* die thought it would be imprudent for me to remain any longer, (he requeued of me 
to go, but with a promife to call upon her the next time 1 vUited the harem. Her 
appt^enfimi of a.»(hfcovery was not confined to the chance of an alarm from the 
I^peror,’ or fiom the perfidy of the eunuch it was likewife extended to the jealoufy 
of otho* women in the harem, who might probably rejoice in an opportunity 
of Ceding her ruin. It was, howevo*, perhaps a fortunate circumfiance for us 
both, that by mdl of them admitting me into their apartments, it was equally their 
mtei^ to be dlent, (ince a dhcovery of the one would mevitably lead to a detedicm of 
' the oAers. 

The fmutli wife, who b daughter to ap EnglHh renegado, and mother to the reign* 
iug Enuieror, bdng it Fez at the dine when I vifited the harem, I had not an oppor* 
tuixty of 'didng. 

When { waited bn the Emperor in oonfeqnence of my vifit to the harem, I was 
hoooured with quite a private audience ; for he recmed me in the court dole to bis 
boub, where 90 perfon'is permitted to be prefent wl^e the Emperor is there, but a few 
pagbs, and the people who immedbtely belong to his carriage. 

The Soverd^ was in an open four-wheeled carriage, hung ^ery low, of a fixe jult 
large Oioagh to adink one pnribn, and' drawn hj the fons of four Spani& reoegadoes. 
As'lbon as 1 was, obferved by him. His Maje(ty ordered me with my interpreter to 
approach, dnil cirrj him the medicinj^ defiring me to ti^e them before him, to 
bonvinee Mm, I imagiqje, thatdiere vias nothing in them that was imprtqier. He 
*dien exiiiibied ftiem with great attendon, and ordered me to, explain to him wtot they 
woM^ md in witat manner they were expe&ed to tGt, required to j^ve^ my 

opkiipn concensng the cafe my padent, I informed His ^jefty, that the Sultana's 
Oomph^ ‘ib» of to reqmre a very long eourfe of *'medicipes, but 

whfeh fppprdidided 'h would not be neceflary to change ; that thevdfere 1 propofod 
to atlendJ^ for a fbrtpffiht, aixl then leave her a premier fupply, Aidi ^foeodons 

IB mMte to tixe dheut almoft wkh the fame advpotage as if I’ vqtt pr^nl* I 

added, ftiitl Jiad feedved prdm from the governor of ^Qmmltar it» Totumto ^ 
' ganrdbdkmiiejKiidy;: whi^ if IdkMiwed 1 (bould certamly 4ofe a eofow* 

mm i and thik, aa I was convinced of the Enqiermr's kind inteddona toward ^ 
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the aRwifini had made at my firft audienq^* I wsm ])orju«ded^Hld Mi^efty 

would not detain me a day longer than the period I .mentioned* Jn the jjSmperar 
faid, that only wllhed me to attend the Sultana for about temday^ attbe eaplratioa 
of which, if the medicinea proved likely to be ufeful, I fhould then Imve hera prOfier 
fq)ply, and he would fend' me home (to uie his expr^en) imon a fine hdrfe. ife 
then gave orders to his prmie minifter to pay me tmi hard dollars as a prefent ; end 
comnianded that free admittance fiiould be granted me into the royal harem, whenever 
I thought it neceflkry. < • * 

The harem, as I before obfcrved, forms a part of the palace or feragUo, without any 
other immediate communication with it than a private door, ufed only by the Emperor 
himfelf. . * 

The apartments, which are all on the ground Boor, are fquare, very lofry, and four 
of them enclofe a fpacious fquare court* into which they open by means of large 
folding-doors. Tht^e, as in other Moorilh houfes, which in general na^e no windows, 
ferve the purpofe of admitting light into the apartments. In the centre of thefe 
courts, which are floored vvith blue and white chequered tiling, is a fountain, fup> 
plied by pipes from a large '.yervoir on the outfide of the palace, which ferves fmr 
the frequent abluticms reconunended by the Mahometan religion, as wdl as for oilier' 
purpofes. 

•The wlr>l» of the harem confifis of about twelve of thefe fquare courts, comma* 
nicating with each ptner by narrow paflages, which afford a free accefs from one part 
of fr to another, and of which all the woiften are allowed to avail themfelves. 

The apartments are ornamented externally with beautiful carved wood, much fuperior 
to any 1 have ever feen in Europe, as well for the difficulty of the workmanibq>, as 
for the tafte with which it is finiihed. In the mfide mofi of th^ rooms are Imi^ 
with rich damalk of various colours ; the floors ard* covered with beautiful carpets, 
and there are mattreffes difpofed at different ffijftances for the purpofes of fittmg and 
Beeping* • . 

j^fides thefe, the apartments are fumUhed at each extremity with act d^gaat 
European mahogany b^flead, hung with damalk, having on. it feveral mattrefies 
placed onf over the other, which are covered with various coloured filks $. ffut thefe 
beds are merely placed there to ornament the loom. In all the apartments withmit 
exception the ceiling is wood, carved and painted. The ^icdpal ornaments in fonu^ 
were large and valuable looking-glaffes, hung on different parts of the walls. In 
others, docks and watches of different fixes, in glafs cafes, were difpoled in the •fame . 
manner. In fome of the apartments 1 obferved a projedion from the ivali, which 
reached about half way to the ceiling, on which were placed feveral" mattrefies ovef 
each other, and each covered with filks of difEenent colpms. Above and bel/^ thfr 
projedion the wall was hung vrith pieces of fattin, velvet, and 'damafk; of difierent 
colours, ornamented'^on each edge^ with a broad ftrip of black velv^, w'lficii: was ena* 
broidered in its caitre with gold, 

. The whole harem was under the management of the principal Sultaoa.kdla Bamosn : 
that is in .genmnl Bie vm dtftinguiBied by the title of miftrefr of !the horemV without 
having any particutar controul over the women. This kuiy. and Lalla I>ouyaw, the 
favoiuite^ were indulged with a whole fquare to tbemfelves ^ but XaUa 2kirs, and aH 
the concubines were only allowed each a fingle room. • ■ ^ ^ 

Each female had a feparate daily allovy^me from the . !l|m^ror, prcq>oi1t|oned to 
the .eftunation in Which they were held by hiim Out of tms they weip eKpeSed> 
to famiBs themfelves with every arttdle bff whibh they might be in want; the 

* harem 
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liii^lsHhei'efore to be:conliderQ4 it j^ce Where fo msnfy dntA lodgers* hive 
l^'Himants witho^ut joying for and the principal Sulti^^is the Of 

fte whole. ' ' . ! 

The daily allowance triiidi ^h Woman recced fken the Emperor for her Ihb- 
fiftence Was Very trifiiti|g ind«^. Lalla Douyaw, the favourite Snhana, had very little 
more thap half<a<crovm Engl^ -fst dIrrW, lend the others left in proportion. It mud 
be allowed, that the Emperor maA^ them occafional prefents of nioney, drefs, and 
tmkets i but this could* never be fuffictent to fupport the number of donuifttcs and 
other eapences they mud incur. Thrir greeted dependance, therefore, 'was on the 
pTcdents tiiey received from thofe Europeans and Moors who vifited the court, and 
Who employed their influence in obtaining fome particular favour from the Emperor. 
Nor had the monarch fuflicient delicacy to difcourage this mode of negotiation. He 
well knew that if his women had not obtained fupplies by. other means, they'mud 
have had recourfe to his purfe ; and as he had taken too good 4 >recaution 8 to allow 
any mifchief to arife from this cudom, he was always well pleafed to have buflnefs 
tranfa^ed through that channel. AmbalTadors, confuls, and merchants indeed, who 
were acquainted udth the nature of the court, perfe&ly knew that this was always the 
mod fuccefsful mode that could be adopted. As an illudration of this aflertion, when 
X was at Morocco, a Jew, defirous of obtaining a very advantageous favour from the 
Emperor, for which he had been & long time unfuccefsfullv f^citing, feift to all die 
principal ladies of the harem prefents of pearls to a very connderable amount ; the con* 
fequence was, that they all went in a body to the Emperor, and immediately obtained 
the wilhed'for conceflion. 


The ladies feparately furnilh their own rooms, hire their own domedics, and in 
fa£k, do what they''pleare in the harem $ but they arc not permitted to go out without 
an exprefs order from the Emperor, who very feldom grants them that favour, except 
when they are to be removed from one palace to another. In that cafe a party of 
foldiers is difpatched a little didance before them, to difperfe the male paifengers in 
particular, and to prevent the poifibility of their being feen. This previous dep being 
tsd^n, a piece of linen cloth is tied round the lower part of the face, and afterwards 
thi^ miferable females cover themfelves entirely with their haicks, and either 
mount mules, which 4bey ride like mrii, or, what is more ufual, are put into a fqnare 
caniage or litter, condru£Xed for this purpofe, which by its lattice-work allows them 
to fee without being feen. In this manner they fet oiF under the charge of a guard 
of tflack eunuchs. This joqrney, and fometimes a walk within the bounds m the 
palace, with which they are, howev^, feldom indulged, is the only exercife they are 
pdmhted to take. 

The Emperor's harem confided* of between fixty and a hundred femal^, befides 
their domedits and flaves, wMch were very numhrbus. The four wives which I have 
already noted are by no means to be confidered as, the fird fet of which the Emperor 
was pofT^ed, fince fome died, and others were repudiaitjed *. So that it is a dimcnlt 
tnat^ to determine what was the precife number of Sidi Mahomiet's wives. 

Hfjimypf the condubines were Moorilh women, who had been prdented to the £m> 
peror'^ the Moors cmitider it an honour to have their daughters in the harem; 
feveral litiw European ^ves, who had been other made captives or purchafed by the 
Eipperbryai^ &me were negroes* 


; The MihomeUB kwtfBowt e mm to divorce hk wife, provided deei not emidate himekf idtiM 

laid he returne her the portion which wai ngreed upon when the merriage irU took ^aee. . 
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in dtis groupe Eufopeanst or tbeir defcendaats, had hy ^ claim to 

die chara61er of handfome. There was one in pardcufar, who was a native of Spain« 
and taken into the haaem at about the fame age as Lalla Dou jaw, who was indeed a 
po’fed beauty. Nor was this lady quite dngu^ in that rdpea, for many otljors were 
sdmoft equally handfcane. ^ ,• , ' 

The Moonih women have in general.^ inexp|reflive countenance, and a ruftic 
funpiidty of manners. Their peribns are below the middle ftature, of a remarkably 
fot and iquare make, with very large hands and foet. Their complexions are either 
a clear brown, or, what is more ufual, of a falbw call. Their faces qj'e round, and 
thdr eyes in general black ; the nofe and mouth very fmall, and the latter is ufually 
accompanied with a good fet of teeth. . • 

Among my patients in the harem, was one of the Moorifli concubmes, who with a 
handfome fet of features had united an intolerable fliare of pride and a^^tion, the 
effects of which I experienced in the moft difgufting degree. I was'«deiired to ad- 
minilter to her a remedy for a flight complaint of the ftomach, with which flie had 
been affe&cd for a few days. , The medicine was to be of fo gentle a nature as not 
to create the flighted degree of psun, or any inconvenience whatever. Determined 
that flie fbould have no reafon to complain on that account, I prepared her a powd^, 
which, had fbe given it to a new-born infant, would have proved as inoiFenfivc as to 
h^felf. 9 ^ 

‘The lady, however, dill apprehenflive of its bad eflfeds, obliged her younger filler, 
who whs likewife a concubine in the harem, to take it by way of trial ; and then, 
if it agreed, it was her intention to have had another dofe for herfelf. Unfortunately 
for me, the young lady, at the idea of being compelled to take a medicine of which 
file w'as not in want, foon after Ihe had fwallowed it, became very lick, which fo 
alarmed her filler, that Ihe immediately fent for me,- and upbraided me in the fevereft 
language, for fending a medicine which had nearly dellroyed the young lady, who* 
had been in the moll violent agonies the whole day ; adding, tha( had me not be^ 
polTefled of a very Itrong conllitution, Ihe mud inevitably have perilhed. She taunt* 
mgly obferved, that Ihe had formed a better opinion of the Chrillians tharT Ihe now 
found they deferved; and aiked me imperioufly whether I was a proper perfon to 
undertake the cure of the fultana ? As it was ampoflible that I could be pleaf^ with 
thefe ignorant and unmerited reproached, and as I was well aware that fince Phad nio 
diredions to attend any perfon but Lalla Zata, it was entin'ly a matter of favour in 
me to comply at all with her requeft, 1 embraced the opportunity of at once filqictog 
!^r ill-timed loquacity, and effe^lually putting a Hop to fimilar impertinence from any 
other quarter. 1 explained to her in the fiid place, that fo for frotm the medicine 
having the tendency of which Ihe accufed them, |hat they in reality were of much tod 
mild a nature for a perfon of her conftUution. 1 added, *that fince foe entertained fimh 
fulpicions of them from the firil, how could foe be fo dellitute of a^Aion and feeling 
as to eompel her filler to take what foe would not venture herfolf, n^hout 
regard to the difierence of her agp, or to the Hate of h^ health t . That her 
fiu b^aviour wduld operate as a difoouragement to me, and v^uld perbapa prevent 
my afford^ allifiance to many of the other ladies, whole complam^, ought require 
much more attention than hers did } and that in future fo|? could hot exped to receive 
from me, if it foould even be ne(;efiary, the fmallell alfillance. Shie now began to relent, 
and acknowledged foe had been rather too warm, sdding many apologies, and bon- 
eluded with wiwng me a. happy return to my country and foiends. 

• Icould 
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. ad4iiiie, nj^y oduar anecdotes to Shifbrate the ^pioniiee and pride ef^theie 

-vey^Niinitte women; ptat th&ltluQk wHl be fnffidentl]^ cctnrincM% to anfwer the 
pa^pfe. It nriy dot be imptopm: to add, that this Utrie idteivatiod (i^ved afterwards of 
great fearii^ to me in the haoem, by convincing the ignorant ^t <^it ritSt I paid 
vei^ little 4|ttenHon to thriir caprice. 

Obfenriiig that thp ll^t a Tei|^dore and watOhful eye orer ene when I 

vihted the harem, I alviays |Ook care that my deportmoit in thdr prefencelhould be 
fttch as to ^ve them no reafmi for lany complaint againft me. When in tbe apartmems 
of tny pantmti 1 fi^etknes fo far forgot myfelf, as to enter into a pretty long con- 
veria^ni b^ I. found that the euhOch was always difjpofed to interrupt our niitertain- 
ment^ by hintkiff that 1 had already flaid too loi», and muft therefore depart. With 
LaUa l^uyaw, liowever, they ieeined to have le» influence ; and though flie thought 
it pfudent to nahke them occafional prefents, yet (he tmet would furor me to l^ve 
Ae room dtl by her own requefo . ’ , 

hi one of my vifits, 1 obterved a proceffion, which upon enquiry I found was in- 
tently as an mvocation to God and Mahomet for rain, of which there had been a 
fotraty for feveral preceding months. The proceffion was commenced by the youngeft 
children in the harem, who were hardy able to walk, two abreafl;, and thefe were 
followed by the next in age, till at length a great part of the women fell' into the 
grcMipe, mdung altogether upwards of a hundred perfons. T}iey carried on tbdr 
hasi^ thdr prayers writt^ on paper, pafted on a fquare board, and proceeded through 
afl me courts miging hymns, tne pu^rt bf which was adapted to the folemn oc- 
cstfltm. 1 was informed that they haa continued this ceremony every day during 
thetwhole of the dry weather, and were to repeat it tiU their prayers were attended 
vrith focdsfs. 


the £mperor occafionally came into the harem, yet it was more ufual for 
hnn to ^e nbdce to thofe ladies whofe comj^y he wHhed, to attend in his apart- 
mmt when they made a pcnnt of fettmg ott thrir charms to the bdlt advantage. 
Wyn htt prefence, they paid him every kttention which a common Have would 
#ne w to ins mtmer, and never ventured to ofier thdr opinion, except by his approba- 
' tibn.-!»0ttt to return to the Momilh ladies. 

iVfliiii the idea which is fo prevalent with this perole, that corpnlency is the tnofl; 
mfotiiblp'nuffk of beauty, the women ufe a grain which they name Ellhouba, fen: the 
jHppbfe of acqmring that degree of perfonm excellence at which they afpire : this 
tby powder, and eat with thw cufeofoo. They likewife take, with the fame intention, 
Itige; q,oaiit|tiies of p^,.heati»l by the fleam ot boiling water, which they fwallow in 
the form of hdktfee. It is certainly true, that the number of corpulent wpmen in this 
haatHtty is Very^ ccmjSderabie, ^ut it is prcfxible that this drcumftance arifes as much 
from thdr very coafoted and mftive mode of Hfo, as from any of the particular means 
which th^ enmloy to produce that efled. 

The dfdfe of the .ladies confifts of a Ihirt, with retnarkably foH and loofo lleeves, 
atmofl to the ground, the neck and brea&of whidi are left open, and their 
edgeSk' sro neady embroidmud with gold. They wear linen drawefo, and over the 
flurt a' cihant vmich hi a thdb Ibmetbmg fimUar in form, to a loofo great coat without 
fleeve^ ndiri the fod, and w made dther of iilk a^. cotton or gold ttflue. 

A faffi upen of cotton folded, is tied gjwcdFidly totidd the oaP, and its ex- 


credltties M brk>^ the knees. To this foffi two broad flrpps are tmaened, and paffing 
under each arm ova; (he fliou^ders form a efoft on the timi^ and to that |Xii« ctf it 
which pa^ between the breafl and ffioulder of each ann is fixm a gold tortone, care- 

%f8ly 
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lefsly fufpendtng in fronta gold chain. Over the whole dre& k teoad, jiiv 

band of theFeninanhfaflure, which furrounda the wa}(l/a|id except 

when they go abroad, itndi, then they luvefl rhemfetves in a carelefs nrith fheliiucK. 

The hair if plaite’d from the front of the bead backwards m difFerent khich 

hang lopfe behind^ and at the bottom arc all fixed together ivitfi trilled Oyer 

their headathey wear a long piece of ^Ik .about bal^ a ya^d wide, which ihl^ de'clolS’ 
to the bead, and fuS'er the long ends, wfiich ai%.. edged with iwifled filk^ to hang* 
behind in ai^ eafy manner nearly to the ground. The remainder of thC '^ead-drefs is 
completed by a contmon filk handkerchief, which furrounds the head like a wotnan^ 
dote cap, differing from it only by being fixed in a ful^ bow biehind inffehd of in fibnt. 
At the upper part of each ear hangs a fmall gold ringV half open, ^hich has . at one 
end a duller cf precious flones, fufTicient nearly to fill up the vatancy occafiqped By 
the opening of the ring. At the tip, or lower part of the ear, is likewifl^ Aifpenddl a 
broad and folid gold^ <’ittg, which- is fo large that it reaches as low as..^the neck^ and 
which, as well as the other, has a duffer of precious flones, in proportion to the fize 
of the ring. The ladies wear on their fingers feveral fmall gold rings, fet with 
diamonds or other precious flones, and on the wriffs broad and folid gold bracelets^ 
fometimes alfo fet with precious ffones. Their necks are ornamented with a gpeait 
variety of bead and pearl necklaces. Below thefea gold chain furrounds the neck* 
ai^ fufpenfls in front a gold ornament. 

Like the men, the Moorifh women wear no ffockings, but ufered flippers, curiotifly 
embroidered with gold, which they take off when they enter thefr rooms. Imihediytdy 
above .the ancle each leg is furrounded with a large folid gold ring, which is nafrow 
in front, but very broad behind. 

I'he ladies paint their cheeks of a deep red, and ffain their eye>lid$ and eye^brows 
with a black powder, which I apprehend to be antimony. It is a branch pf artiffeiat 
beauty in this country, to produce a long black mark on the forehead, another on the 
tip pf the nolh, and feveral others on each cheek. The chin iS ftained of a deep 
and thence down to the throat runs a long black ffripe. The infide of the bands sttid 
the nails are ffained of a deep red, fo deep indeed that in moft tights it borders chi 
black ; and the back of the hands have feveral fancy marks of the fame colot^. The ^ 
feet are painted in a fimilar mann^ with the hands. 

I fddom obferved in the harem the women at any employment but that of Ikrinmg 
themfelves into different circles for the purpofe of convenation, ibmetimes in the b|Xim 
courts, at others in the different apartments. As they ate not permittdf to enter ihe 
mofques, they pray at the appointed times in their* own chambers. l^'Hoors^ 
indeed, entertain the prejudice which is commonly attributed to tne SSOffuAnen la 
general, that the female fex are altogether an inlerior facies of ^animals, merefy 
formed to be Haves to the pleafures of men, whofe falvatloh is cniifequently ^1 m ‘ 
much importance; and with this femiment the cpndufl of the mra to^rsriid^em in ‘ 
every initance correfponds. The Moors likevrif^ affign oth« l%a|oiri ibr per- 
mitting their females to enter their places pf worfliip: they affett,' tbab k be 

not only cpntrar/ to the cuffom which prevails in the cppmiy,, of 1hpt albWhig tlio 
fexes to meet together in, any particular fpot, but it might alb^ by ct^thfg loofe and 
improper idea.s, draw off the attention from theif devotion. 

The women have their- tabas as as men their talbi.A who 

are either wives or concubw^, juft 'as k Inippens, and ydiiofe pijindpal qaaliffcationa 
appear to be reading and writing, teach^ the younger, part of' the harem to repeat thehr 
prayers, and the older females they inftrufl m thp laws and principles of their religion; 
'VO#. XV. 51 Alt 
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% >iUl ^£mperar^f damghte»ir ooiiei|^aes^ M feoBtsItfaey 

a piroper «(|^ vfexe isat to Taiiiet^ where ^ihed ^ue;i«(ic»ii, aad 
loierniariTing of l&^pcelters, th^ leryed to people that 

exitliordinaiy dty *^€xleaic>fdt^^ that mhsA>itant8 oi^it anh all 

hr Ute Aippof^ ^ili^ cksfe^ubats of lilahoauis, aiid are moft of th^ collate- 
rally or dlierwlfe td* the^foofent royal humly of : Morocco Muley llhmael, 

erboy 9b J. before qhferiried, 'ifU grand&tfitf to the late Etnperoi^ habd three hundred 
^ildreo, at Tafilet, wd thegbr deio^antB are olMr fuf^fed to amoum ttiph^thotdimd, 
erho all h^e in jdi« &me place*- ^ i‘ • 

The Coaa ^ are coafidered as princes, who have each ira 

empire, anid as fuch are alwa^ rdpeded. If they have not 
thar ^father, they are generally appointed to the goveri^aieht of fome of the 
proidnces, where, in the capacity of balhaws, their principal obje£t is the aceomulidon 
■ (^'riches. . . ^ 

, The reader will have observed that I referved my ol^ervations oh the female part 
of fociety in this country, till 1 had giv<m itich a general account of the harem as might 
ferve for a proper introdufdon to that pait of hiy fubjefk. By this arrangement I have 
relieved myfelf from the tedtoufnefs of rep^Uioii, and my readers from that obficurity 
triiildi naturally enfues when information is imparted m a disjointed ftate. A few obfer- 
vaidOns will ferve to complete the defcription. , • • • 

T%e Moorifli women may be divided into two clafles ; the black or negro WQinen, 
and white. • 

firil: are dther Haves, or have been fo formerly ; and from their fervices, or 
through the fiaiyour of their proprietors, have obtained their freedom. Thefe women 
have ill the cfeu)rn^6rs, both with refpefl: to difpolition, features, and compleidon, 
pechlutr to die country from which they are brought. Many of them are in the 
uumdcm dF cemeufaiaes, and others in that of domeftics. 'their male children are all 
brought ^ ferve in the army of the Emperor. -—To this clafs may be added the 
mulattoes, both nrile and female, which are ^the produ&ion of a Moor and a negro 
confequoitly very numerous in this empire; but as they, differ 
, blit iittid In chavaAer from the negro^ and are only dilHnguHhed from them by 
being indulged with their heedom, I fliall pals th<sm over without any further 
o^emtbns. . * 

Tho& of die femde fex uho may be properly confidered as natives -of the country, 
ariS ^a,yhit^, of rather a fallow complexion. From the very limited fphere in which 
to ad, and the contpmpt^ which they are held as members of ibciety, 
tl^ thlid^^ very little/^ ddf variety which diffinguilbes the Europam 

womieri. Hippy, perhaps, it is fbr^ themi^^faat the fjm of knowledge has never beamed 
, upon tll^ gloi^^. pi^ons, Hnhe if ^i^}d ibnly fern to Sn%hten them to n fenlh of their 
‘ own mifmy^^ dii^ace, and . fervitude ! Happy Jts that accommodating poiyer, which 
Pibvideijee whit^ adapts fhem to their feri^ Htua- 

ripiis ! «ul happy it is that tW iaiinniatum of^i^^ generally fu^h 3s;!piits the 
]^heii«^ which -t^ey-aye dSlHned to idl " 

with than for die fenfoaf puipofes bf their mifter, or 

hufbsndf feinale Tex of diis coutnryyiS' to admktfter to his 

pleafute, >iliiS ly abjtd; fuSoiffioa to to 

which they dth^mid. When in the pitfenee ofdidr bo^ w^es and eon- 

Cnbines are obSged to manifeff: dic^ fionh it^peia ns his common ffives ; amd though 
aiH auw not. confined clci^ to dielr houiro, a» is cuftmM Etnpefor’s harem, 

a . . ■ t'''‘yet 
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yet go out ^y ireolai^ io Ini 

tb^ «Mti^ in every pmt of ^eir dedHubo^* 

however, are very feldom atloWea to jgo. abroadi^ it^;ie nnly.tl^^ 
which' are ufuaily feCn in the ihreets, and even tfaefe are fo di|^dfed- aad*av rt ii fe a(i | iUjp 
in their haicka, that they s^iqpinr. imorel^ ahale:4»f dbih j^lh^ motion, tfni^ y nnnpiHl 
form*-.i ■■ . .. ■ '■■ •■»:' i ■'. r- ^ - 

If they happen to meet an European id ithe^coujiU]^, «t' a thne when no Mo^ 
is in fight, they feklom nufs the c^portnnity of difplayingidijW Cultures, by throwii^ 
the haick on mie fide, «nd even to hugh and convei^e vmh himi ^ugh alwayi 
the utmoft rilk, as the eye nf jmloufy, it is well knowp,'nev«r fiumtiers.'* 

If an European or a Jew fhouid be caughtin a clandeftine conne&ion with a Moorifli 
woman, he is obliged to become a convert to ahe Mahometan fiiith/or his life would % 
forfeit; and the woman, 1 was informed, is punifhed either by bumil^ €H*drowninj^, 
though I cannot fay lever knew an infiance of that dreadful fentenc^ being put in 
execution. A man* indeed, muft have uncommon addrefs, and no fmaU flisre of 
caution, to carry on an intrigue of that kind, though on the part of the women of dds 
country he will feldom want for encouragemoit. 

It muft, however, be allowed, that the means which the Moors eii\ploy for lhi6 
prevention of intrigues, very often tend to the encouragement of them. By dn^dg 
themfelvesttn«the female habit, men may very eafily pafe the ftreets unobferved, as tb^ 
may feft aflured the^ will not be addrefied or even looked at by the Moors ; and u 
they contrive to call at the houfe when the mafter is from home, they need be 
no apprehenfions of being deteded when he returns, if he fees a ftrange woman's 
flippers at the door of his harem, he concludes it is a female neighbour, and neymi' 

^ approaches the room till the flippers are removed. , # 

The drefs of the opulent females among the Moors is fimilar to that of the Enipmfbir*u 
ladies, differing only in the value of the materials. Thofe of th:^ inferior 
linen ^wersf and over them a coarfe woollen frock, tied round the waift with a' bkBd* 
Th^ plait tte hair in two folds, from the upper part of the b^ad all the way dovm 
behind, wearing over it a ccmamon handkenrhiei tied clofe to the head, ai^ when they 
gq^^out they wear the haick. * . • 

■ ■ , . V ■; ■; .* ■; p- _ 

PHAP. XIII. — Duplicity of the Emperor, -r.Plan of the to ^eSl his Emanc^a- 

thn-^unfucceffuL — Application through another Channel.— Cueiou9>PrefeniJ^m 
the Emperor. — Striking Injlance of Tyranny. — Perfofial Application ^ the. Esi^or.- 
— Traits of Defpotifm.— The Emperops tf^nttbes obtained. — Cohin^funf^ym tbs 
' %adies in the, Harem. — Anecdotes ^ an.^ Mnl'ntto.—.jpurney,to Btisiiaiu — 
Defcrittion of that Fortrefu—Sit^tdar Mp^/if p^ng ti^^^%ser.—At7wiil,ai 
, Salle at Tangier.— Preferti from the Efiperim. — Return to Gihredbsr,\ f .. 

TEN days havbg elapl^ fince my ibft attendmice <m I^iim Zai^ the 
defired my patient to acquaint bitn what efieQ the medkahesbad ^K>diioed; iiMd.b^g 
informed rtfaat fhe was apparently in a ftate of reccv^y he lltto dae lf^ 
doubloon piece, wrapped up in. one comer of a filkdiaadkercldef, and ordehsd the 
lady to prefent me with it as a compliment far the fiwvke 4;^bkd{al^^ rendered 
her, a^mpamed with iplendsd fmn^es, if 1 fucceei^ p jreftttdng her to ^ie^t^ 
health. ' V, ‘ • 

Little refle^(m was nequifite to con^inceme, tbst ibefelBuuiceavres had an aim and 
tendency very differeof from ftiat of fidfilliog' the Empecor^s engag^mients relatsve tc 

5 I a ^ m) 
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It ra|uii«d» ^)eri»fore« Ibrne a>flSyQiiiUoafto iletenn^ whethir iu'ubdd 
. Ihb prudatt to«Emd^ue sai]r ^ntendance^ or ex«rt nyf^df iioinoi^^ redooMed 

plgoor to accotnpfifli nif .omaaoifMttiqiu, The latter miode of 'Coiida& I .refolved epon, 
-ibr the IbUowwg reafooik; ■ tr. '•■>■,;•; ' '* ■ •'■ 

,, JEa tUb.firft idace* I had; hoeA ah^t fibia longer than was 

originally InteiKlad hy govefnment j it otas, therefore, impoffible to fay how far the 
prptra^wpi of rendenco;^ ii^rocco «ii%ht iat^^ with the arrangements of my 
fuperiora, or ade€l; the ftprice. Secondly, every European with: whom I converfed, 
OS' quREO^iendedv advifed me W all means to embrace the hrft oniortunity of returning; 
fincei rtliaag^ tny padent was tor the'prefent m a recovering ftate, yet, from the caprice 
and jgnoionoe of the Moors, th^e was feme readbn to apprehend that (he might tire of 
snediemes; and xonddeihtg the nutter in the mod favourable pcant of view, 
iui^luig ibe could be relieved entirely from her complaint, it was not improbable 
that the wqb^, who had been the original occafion of her illnefs, upon obferving her 
i^overy, might, with the fame diabolical malignity which induccQ them to adminider 
the drft dofe of poifon, be inclined to avail thernlelves of my attendance, 'and injure her 
cc^itution a fecond time ; while all the ill confequences would infallibly be attributed 
to my treatment. The age and infirmities of thj| Emperor alfo rendering my fituation 
very precarious, determined me to employ, the earlied opportunity in ed'eding my 
eSeape ; and the following was the plan which appeared to promife the piod probable 
fitccefs. . , * • ^ * 

I rnld my patient that I had brought wjth .me very little more medicine than was 
fujScient for the cure of Muley AblUem ; and that thofe which I had adminidered to 
her were the few which had not been ufed; that as they mud necefiarily foon be 
eacbauded, and as^ my attendance on Iter without medicines could anfwer no purpofe 
whatever, I would' recommend her, for her own fake, to advife the Emperor to fend ' 
ipe to Gibraltar, fbr a frefh fupply. ** Ah 1'* exclaimed the lady, ** there is no occafion 
for ypiu' going, the Emperor can write to the conful for them.’* Fur a reply of this 
iund i was not wholly unprepared; and'aslhad found it necefiju'y to a£); a part on 
tins occafion, 1 determined to go through with it, and relu&antly to play the empiric, .by 
, informing my patient that the compolition of thefe medicines was known to no perjpn 
but R^fdf ; and therefore to write for.them would be ^totally ufelefs. This datement 
tq[]|ieared unanfwerable, and my plan was fo far crowned with fuccefs.. An application, 
on my account, was immediately made to the Emperor by all the principal women, 
whom iLalla Zara had engaged in her fervice for that purpofe. 

The Emperor, however, whofe difcecnment had been excellent in his youth, and 
whole ifUeiled; at intervals vigorous as ever, was not to be impofed on. 
He i^mifed. the women more tban-l^ .ever intended to perform, and ten days 
more eiapfed, . when.! found myfelf as.near retuniing. as on roy fird 4|pival at 
Morocco. 

baffled in. my attempt, though my indefatigable female agents repeated their 
t4^lk:atioa not fcldomer than twice every day, 1 applied to a German renegado, who 
ll|»oliiei;.ithe Englifii h^guagp, and whio/ from his fituation at court, had frequent 
Mpoit«pEi|tl«» ol feifiag the Empeiror privately, 'and«intreated of him to procure me a 
iicefice ^ that he was able to obtain in my favofir^ was a renewal of 

the fame which had been fo frequemly madey and., made with tbf fame 

fincefity* ' l- : ftmd /hpt omir,. however, to relate, thatdn a.few days after this applies.* 
SioHy.l'aseceived firom the Emperor a prdTentvoftwo.horfes, accdmpanwd with apofitive 
itfiiyilip of beii^ dil^udchgd immediately home... 


• One 
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^ XS]Kl*ftr£U£*S TOUR TO MOROCCO. /jgijr 

0ae of the horfes vm young; but; was inlb wrudbod «aiacjMed a diat lie 
aiqieared bitter calculated to afford faod for the eanine rade than tO jpeove of any 
ut^y to a traveler. * The other, k nuiff be cot^flhd, was oot'ikt 4b ^ffair0^'.and 
mijiiable a contUiion, but then he was completely fuperamiiitued, and coiffet^t^dy 
^uite as ufdefs as his companion, lie had beeir prefeiRed tO the EolpetOrinJfoeRkM^ 
ing by a poor man, who, for fome trifling difgrace iglnehlie had meui^ved,hi^ brOu^t 
this horfe as an atonement; the man, however, was (KHntaittcAl to prifon,,atnd in the 
afternoon the borfe was prefented to me. ■■■■■* 

Before I could gf$ thefe unparalleled courfers* out of the walls of the pailaee, I 
was flopped by the porters of four gates, who <each ilemanded a bird dollar as a 
perquifite annexed to then* places. On my arrival at home, two deputy maflors^of 
horfe alfo came to my apartment for a prefeiit for themlelves, and for their chief ;*fo 
that the reader may eafily judge how far I was a gainer by the Emperor’s munifi- 
cence ! 

^fier this circutnftance, fevetal days having elapfed without any profpeft of accom- 
pllfliing my tvifhes, I was advifed by an Etiropcan, who had come from Mogodore to 
Morocco upon bufinefs, as the fui^eft means of i'ucceeding, to feize the firft opportunity 
thit offered of the Emperor’vS app^itig in public, which he feldom did fo as to be 
feen by ftrangers, and, trulling no longer to other agents, at once aik His Majefly 
f<ir my difpatches. Fortunately, as I mought, the Emperor afforded me an oppof- 
tflnity of feeing him*the following day; and', though the foldiers would not allow me 
to approach iu'in ib near as to enable me to fpeak to him, yet I took care to 
place tnyfelf in a confpicuous fituation; but after continuing about half an hour, 
he retired without taking the leafl notice of me, or even appearing to obferve me. 

The Emperor, upon this occafion, was in one of his open epurts on horfeback, 
with a large umbrella fufpended over his head by a foldier of the n^ro infantry, 'vriK) 
was ftanding in front of the horfe; while two other attendants we.e^n each fide; und 
with pieces of flik fixed to a cane, were, by an cafy but cbnflant motion, guarding' off 
the Hies from the Emperor's face. The miniflers of flate were 'placed in front, and 
behind them were about a hundred foot foldiers in different divifions, formmgnUogether 
a kind of crefeent. Some of thefe troops were armed with mufquets, which .they held, 
in a fliff manner clofe to their bodies, with the muzzles pointed. perpendicularly, while 
others had no weapon of defence but thick i:lubs. * 

The fuvereign being at this moment in a good humobr, was converfing with fits 
miniflers ; and, as my interpreter informed me, he was boafling to than of the mighty . 
afiions which the Moors had performed againfl the Ohriflianp ; temarking, that .his 
predcccffors had deprived them of nearly all the places they had for^aerly poffefiedin 
Barbary, and that he had the faiisfaftion of having taken Mazagan from the Portugueze. 
The tjud|iflefs entered very little further* into tne converfatipn. tbam tp repeat a^the 
couclulion of each fenteirce, Alla CqrmusSidi! in Englilh, May God preferre|he 
King ! which was communicated to the nearefl party of foldiers, and front thufe to-^e 
next,„ till they made the palace echo with their voices. 

My ill. fuccei^upon this occafion did not deter me from makfi^g an experim^ upon 
another favourable qpporttwity which offered, after the.hpfe cd 'a fdw days. 1 then 
had infiueuce enough with the foldiers to allow .me to a{»pr!Q^k-.fl 9 ^ yery near the 
£mpe;^or*s po'ron, as' rendered it .utterly impoflible for hhn: to avotd obferving me, 
though not fufliciently cloie , to enable me to fpeak to him; A mcfieagdr was aonle- 
quently (jifpatched Jiy the fovereign to know leafing hiEt^own exproflipn) what .thkfe 
Chriftian wanted. 1 Returned for aufwer, that 1 came thank His Majefly for ^ 

honour 
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honour t)e had o^erred oa me, by prefen^g . me with the two horfee, at thtiSbne 
timeto remind him of his Toyal piomife to fend me immediately home. In confequeUce 
cfihisatt^cm op firft. feeing me, I expeSed every moment to be ordered into his. 
„ immediate prefence, but in that refpeft I was <^appointed ; for, after couverfm^Hiear 
half an hour with his miuifters, he retired, and left me in the fame ftate^ of . fufpenfe 
which 1 h*ad a few days befo/e experienced. The Emperor was on horfeback, and was 
endeavout^g to expl^ to his auditors the beauties of various parts of the Koran, and 
laid a particular (trefs on thpfe paffages which teach (he followers of Mahomet to deteft 
the Chriftians. ^ • . 

Such repeated difappointments, .after having exerted myfelf to the utmoft in every 
mode 1 could devife, it muft be allowed were fufficient to induce me to confider my 
fituation as defperatb} and I felt myfeli^otally at a lofs what further fteps could be 
adopted in this very critical fituation. ' The uneafinefs 1 experienced at this moment 
was happily n^t of long continuance, for the day following the German renegado 
brought me the Emperor’s letter of diTpatcb, confifiing merely of a few lines addrefed 
to the governor of Tangier, ordering him t<f permit me to embark', with my two horfes, 
§or Gibraltar. , 

The reader will too eafily anticipate the extfet||^ pleafure I felt at the idea of fhortly 
leaving a country where I had experienced fuch a continued feries of ingratitude, dif- 
appointment, and uneafineis, to render it at all necefiary for me to enlai^etupon that 
topic. It will be fufficient to fay, that 1 loll no time in making *the necefiary prepa- 
rations for the journey, and in availing myfelf of the earliefi: opportunity to take 
my leave of the ladies in the harem, mofi carefully avoiding to communicate to them 
the contents of the Emperor’s letter. Had they known, indeed, that 1 was not to 
return, it is probab|e they would have employed the fame influence for my detention, 
which they had before exerted in favour of my liberation, and moil likely with greater 
fuccefe. 

It is humiliating and unpleafant in the highefl: degreee to ftoop to deception upon 
any occafion ; to be* oblig^, therefore, in jufiice to myfelf, and for my own perfonal 
fafety, to*carry on a fyft'ematical plan of duplicity, was not the lead of the hardlhips to 
.which I was compelled to fubmit in this country. I could not, however, now retreat ; 
and as I knew that Gibraltar furnifhed many articles which were not to be procured 
in Barbary, 1 made an* ofifer of my fervices«to the ladies ; and received the tollowing 
commiflions, for the faititful execution of which, on my return from Gibraltar, 1 was 
obliged to pledge myfelf. 

For’ Lalia Batoom, tjte Queen of the harem, a fet of elegant, but very fmaH cups 
and faucers. , 

Foi; Laila Douyaw, the Emperor’s favourite wife, a neat mahogany tea-board, 
/with four Iho]^ feet, .to havcf two drawers,* and to be elegantly ornameiAd with 
glares } a fet of very fmall Indian cups and faucers ; a fet of different kinds of per- 
fw^ed waters. 

'For Laila Zara, my pati«it, nine yards of yellow, the lame- of crimfon, and the 
fame of cochineal ci^oured damafks; the fame quantities and coloufb infatmsj one 
dozen of Indian cups and faucers;, one hundred la^ge red beads; one cheff of tea 
and fugar ; a large quantity of coffee and nutmegs. 

For one df the concubines, a large portion of differoit coloured fatins and fUks ; a 
variety of hkndfome pesu^ls ; a fet of Indian cups and faucers ; two fmall mahogany 
boxes for cloathsf two japanned tea-bomrds, the one to be white and the other 
yellow. 

For 
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For anbther coocubine, feme perfamed waters ; a mahogany b^ftead an^ pofta j a 
green Djitch box.. 

For Lalla Talba,* a*prieilefs, a handfome prefent» which . fl»e leav^ to my talte and 

didlle. ’ 

For the daughter of Muley Hafem, a mahogany cheft^wkh two drawers i*z flidk ^ 

lavender water. 

For Lalla Zara’s nurfe, twelve large red beads. 

For two of the eunuchs, each a filver watch. ^ , 

Thefe comraiffion^ay perhaps appear too triflng to^ferve infertion ; bat I have 
brought them forward to the reader only becaufe thefe little circumftaihees firequently 
difplay the peculiar tafte, the manners, the genius of a country, much better than 
thofe weighty and important tranfaftions 4d which the paifions’ common to human 
nature muft be intcrefted, and in which, of confequence, all people in fimilar circum- 
ftances muft aft and feel alike. » . 

'tit would have required no trifling fum of money to purchafe all thefe articles j and 
even when that obftacle was removed, tifere would arife one ftill greater from the 
difiiculty of tranfportation in this country. As Morocco is an inland dty, I was 
entirely precluded from the fafeil apd eafieft of carriages; and by land, many of the 
articles were fo curaberfome and weighty, that in the bad roads it would have been 
impratlicible to employ mules. I ihould therefore have been reduced to the neceffity 
of hiring camels, tin* expence of which, joined to that of the commiflions, would confe- 
quently have been enormous. 

Having fupplied Lalla Zara with the few medicines which remained, and taken ray 
final leave of the harem, ray next objeft was to find out a new interpreter, fince the 
perfon whom I had procured at Mogodore, had it not in his pother to accompany me 
to Tangier. In his place I fixed upon ^ mulatto, who was bom a Chriftian in one of 
the Englifli Weft India Iflands, and upon coming to Mogodore ^ a feaman in an 
Englifli veffd, was immediately, on account of his comple^ron, claimed by the MOors 
as a countryman. They committed him immediately to prifon, ilhd, by me influents 
of hard ufage, at length compelled him to become a convert to their religion. This 
man, who is between fixty and feventy years of age, has been in the country about 
feven years, and was occafionally employed yi the public works by the late Emperor. 
He can fpeak the Englifli, French, Spaniftj, Italian, and Aribic languages, but the 
Englifh is moft familiar to him. 

The horfe prefented to me by Muley Abfulem I mounted myfelf, and made my. 
interpreter ride thofe of the Emperor alternately, that 5 might,give them every poflible 
chance ^ reaching Tangier alive, in cafe I could not difpofe of fhem on the road. 
Thefe, with three horfe-foldiers allowed by the Emperor, two .m.*les for my baggage, 
and a libleteer to take charge of them, formed tTbe whole of my fuiie on the journey. 

We departed from Morocco on the lath of February 1790, and in three ^ys 
arrived at the caftle of Buluanc, which is a journey of about eighty miles, cbnfimng 
of an uninterrupted feries of wild uncultivated heath. This caftle was the iirft piece 
of architefture Vhich oflTered itfelf to our view fince we left l^^octo; the country 
being very thinly inhab&ed by only a few Arabs, who Ihrc in te^.^ In thefe douhars 
or encampments I endeavoured, on the fcore of fafety, nightly to pHch my tent. 

The caftleis Ctuated tm the furamit pf a very high and ragged hill, forming on its 
northern fide a fteep precipice, at the bottom of which runs a deep and rapid «iver, 
named the Morbeya, which I had previoufly palled at its termination in ihe ocean at 
Azamorc. As a pi^e of architecture this caftle hs^ no recommendation but the 
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Arength of its ..walls : it is inhabited by fome negroes' who were bahifhed to this jtlace, 
at tinfe when Silh Mal^met thought propey to diiband,a coniicictable portion of 
hkr black troo^ j intendpg, by that means, to prevent their* raifintf a mutiny, or 
rebellion in the country, to which, as I have intimated, ihey are always inclined. i^To 
' ^fpofe of them in Jthis int^ner, therefore, was found policy, as, though they were out 
6T the wajf of mifehief for the'prefent,* they might eafily be embodied upon any preiling 
emergency. • ^ 

The eminent fituation of, this fortrefs, the fteep and nigged precipice, the depth 
and rapidity of the river below, with the wildnefs of the hei^lbouring ' country, fill 
the mindvWith « mixture of admiration and fublime horror. But what attracted my 
attention more than* any other circutnAance w^s the mode in whicih they pafs this 
dangerous river. At Azauiore, Sallee, IHaraora, Larache, &c. where the rivers are 
too .deep to be forded, the traveller is ferried over ; and yet at this part, thougH at 
no very great diAance from any of the above places, the people arc totally ignorant 
what kind of machine a boat is. What is, Aill'more remarkable, the firA peoplt^f 
the country, who arc obliged to pafs this rllrer in their way from Mtirocco to all the 
northern provinces, and w'ho are as well acquainted with the ufc of boats as the Eu- 
ropeans, are content to fubmit to the crazy fnhi|^itute which they ^d here, rather 
than impart to the inhabitants of the caAle this eafy piece of informatim. 

The mode in which thefe people crofs the river, fenced to remind me.ol* a pueri^ 
amufeni'ent, in which moA boys at one period or other have taken delight. A raft is 
formed of eight Aieep Ikins, filled with air, aed tied together with i'mall cords ; a few 
Aen^cr poles are laid over them, to which they are faAencd, and this is the only means 
ufed at Buluane to condufl: travellers with their baggage over the river. 

As foot! as the raft is loaded, in other words, as foon as it is charged with as much 
weight as it will bear without finking, a man Arips, Jumps into the water, and fwims 
with one hand, while he pulls the raft after him with the other ; and in the mean time 
a fccond places himfelf behind, pulhing and fwimming in a fimilar manner. The 
current at firA carries the apparatus a confiderabls way down the river, but by the 
activity o^ the fwimmers it is fpcedily extricated, and its contents as quickly landed. 
The horfes, mules, &c. having every article removed from their backs, are driven in a 
body to Ale water fide, where the Moqrs immediately get behind them, and by the 
violence of their fliouts fo completely terrify the animals, that one or two of them 
fpeedily take to flight, and fet the example, by fwimming, to the rcA, when they 
immediately follow. 

Four days after leaving this river, we arrived at Sallee, which is about a hundred 
and ten miles from Buluane, and one hundred and ninety from Morocco, without 
the occurrence oF a circuniAancc worth relating ; the country proving a continuance of 
the fame uncultivated heath as far as Menfooria, which has been deferibed in a* former 
•part of this Tovlr. 

Sallee being the firA town I had feen fince my departure from Morocco, which was 
feven days, I was happy to avail myfelf of my former introdudion to the French conful, 
and remain with him a couple of nights. After this agreeable relaxation, 1 departed 
for Tangier, where I arrived on the afith of February, . 

As it was evident that the horfes which had been prefented to me by the Emperor, 
were iU)t worth the expence of exportation, and indeed feemed fcaf-cely able to 
eocoqrttcr the journey, I took every opportunity that offered on the road to difpofe of 
them, but my efforts were not attended with fuccefs ; and by the time I arrived at 
Mainora, they were fo completely tired, that they would certamly have died had I 
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•jfed’them another day. I therefor? found it neceffary to leave them iil th^ care of a 
Venetian gentlemiin y?ho refided at Mamora, with a requeA to' difpofe.of them in the 
manner he could; and, as 1 did not like to lofe the advantage of the ord^ for 
emfiarkation, which is always to be confidered as very valuable, fince.no horfes are 
exported but by an exprefs order of the Emperor, under his fign manual, 1 requefted 
this gentleman to purchafe for me two of ,thc beft that were lo be procured in the 
province, and to fend them after me to Tangier ; but they unfortunately di(f not arrive 
in time. 

In about a fortnight after my arrival at Tangier, an order came down from the 
Emperor, defirq^ the governor to purchafe, at the expence of his royal treafury, 
two oxen, ten foeep, ten milch goa'is with their kids, a hundred fowls, and a 
large proportion of Iniit and vegetables of every defeription. Thefe articles were to 
be prefented to me as from the Emperor, in return for my attendance on Lalla 
Zara; and' I was t© be allowed permiflion to embark them free df all duty, for 
Gibraltar. 'Ehe fame order brought likewife a requell; from the Emperor, that I 
would engage to fend my patient a frefli fupply of medicines. 

On the 27th of March I arrived at Gibraltar. It would be trifling with my reader 
to deferibe my^elings on the firflr'View of a fpot, protefled by Englifli laws, and 
decorateef^by E^llfo manners. My fenfations, indeed, may be more eafily conceived 
than they cd^i be expreifed. Let it fufiice to fay, that no wretch, efcaped from the 
gloomy liorrors of a dungeon, could experience more lively pleafure on firft contem- 
plating the light.of day, than I felt on the firft view of an Englifli garrifon. 

As the communication between the garrifon and Barbary was not open at the time 
of my arrival, the prefent of the Emperor proved more valuable than I at firft con- 
ceived it. It is obvjous, however, that its amount, and indeed th6 total of all which I 
received during my rcfidence in tlte countr)', could fcarcely be im re than adequate to 
my cxpences ; much lels could it be confidered as a compenfation for the great rifk, 
the trouble, and the anxiety which I had encountered, I had been under the necellity 
of drawing i;pon the conful for confiderable fums, befides what I received through 
other channels ; fo that I returned from my expedition with my curiofity fatisfied, 
my mind, 1 tvuft, in fome degree enlightened, as far as the obfervation of a* different* 
country, and ililfereni manners, ferves to improve our ftock of .knowledge ; but, in a 
pecuniary view, I certainly returned very little bettiir than I went *. 

♦ It i"fi ctrtainly incun?hvMit on me to add, that ir.y fcrvices in .Barbary have fince been handromely 
rewarded in the appoint incut of furgeon to the 2Cth or Jamaica rcgirncnl of light dragoons. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. VJ.-^-^Befeription of the Ancient Monuments feen^ in Egypt by the Author. 

O F all the countries I have vifited, or kn6wn by report of others, there are not 
any can compare with Egypt for the number of its ancient monuments* 

The pyramids are one of its wonders : they have engaged tbe attention of a multi- 
tude of writers, who have given in thekr works the defeription and dinienfions of thefe 

edifices- 

♦ I’he phyfician from whofe work this relation Is compiled, abridged from one of much greater volume 
which he reprefents bimfclf to have vompofed refpcdiiig bgypt, and into which much detail entered on 
matters communicated to hihi by others, which isfapprefled in this, that he might relate that only which he 
had feen himfelf. Me was defeendtd from a family refident at Moiiful, but born at Bagdad, and, feparatc 
from bis other names and titles, is bed known among the Arabians by the name of Ebn-AIIabad (the ion of 
the felt-monger) : he was jin individtial whofe celebrity, great even in his life-time, was much incread.d by 
the diffuilon of Ms works, which denote a man of confiderable refearch, deep learning, and found judg- 
ment. His abridged relation refpcAing Egypt was coropufed in the year of tbe hejra 600, anfwering 
to our 1203, at Cairo, whither he had travelled, and where he was in the year 597, when that country, 

* owing to the failure of tbe riling of the Nile, was viiited by a famine. This he deferibes, and it was 
aiTuredly In its confequences more fliockingly dreadful than any mentioned in liiAory : to that depart- 
■ent of fcicncc rather than to a relation of voyages it belongs to juint tl^ horrible piaure. 

The abridgement is divided into two books, the firll fubdivided roto fix, the fecofid into three chapters 
The firft chapter of the firit book contains general obfervations on Egypt, the fecond a defeription of 
plants peculiar to the country, the third its animals, the fourth its ancient monuments, the iifih its 
buitdhngs and boats, and the fixth the food of the inhabitants. 

OT &e fecond book the firft chapter treats of the Nile, its rife, and the caufe and progrefs of this 
phenomenon ; the fecond details the lamentable events of the year of the hejra«597 j the third the calamities 
and events of the year 598 vrben much of Syria was affected by earthquakes. 

t Paris, 4to. 1810. 
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edifices. They are numerous, auid are all of them fituate on the fame fide dF the river 
as Gifeh, on tne'fon^e line as the ancient capital of Egypt, and are comprized within 
the fpace of two! days* journey. At Boufir* alfo there are many! Some of the 
pyrtimids are large, others fmall ; fome are formed of earth and brick, but the major 
part offione: part of them are conftrufled fo as to prefent fteps, or ftails; mofti^, 
however, they are of an exaft pyramidal ihape, with even furfiiccs. T 

Formerly there was a great number of pyramids, fmall, indeed, at Cizeh j but 
thefe were deftroyed,^ in the time of Salah-eddin YooJbof the fon of Ayyout. Their 
ruin was effecled by Xarakoulh, a Greek eunuch, one of the Ameers* of the army of 
that prince, and a man of genius. To him was entrufted the fuperintendence of the 
buildings of the capital ; and he it wfs wh(^. caufed the (lone wall to be ereded wldch 
furrounds Foftat, Cairo, the fpace between the two towns, and the citadel on Mount 
Mc*kattaint. He likewife conftrudted this citadel, and dug the two wells J which it 
ftill poffeli'es. I’iicfe wells themfelves are with jufiice reckoned amdhg the wonders 
of Egypt; they are defeended by a fiaircafe of nearly three hundred fieps. The 
arches, yet ftanding at Gifeli were built with the mateiials of the fmall pyramids he 
caufed to be deniolifhed ; ihi!y are ftrudtures worthy of admiration, and vie with the 
works of the ^nis. There were at one time more than forty of thefe arches ; but 
this yca^ the 597th of the hejra (of J. C. 1 200), the care of the arches being en- 
i^ufted to a‘rafli and ignorant man, he had them tilled up, fiattering himfelf by this 
means, that the waters, flopped in their courfe as by a dam, would fpread over the 
territory of Gizeh, and allow it to paiiicipate in the advantages of the inundation. 
'I’he refult of the experiment was adverfe : the ftrefs of the waters on the arches was 
fo great that three of them broke and gave way, without any benefit to the lands 
which this man expected to improve by the flood. * 

Part of the pyramids ruinated by Karakoufli, that is to fay, the materials of which 
the kernel and interior of thefe edifices w'ere formed, are ftill vifible. As they con- 
fifted nearly of the wreck of buildings and fmall Hones, of no utility in the ftrudiure 
of the arches of which I have fpoken, they were left on the fpot. , 

As to ihofe pyramids, the objedt of fo many recitals, to which I fhall now advert j: 
pyramids diftinguifhed above the reft, and the fuperior fize of which excites admira- 
tion, the number of them is three ; and they ftand in a line st Gizeh, in front of Foftat, 
at a ihort diftance afunder, their angles puinring to each oth<>r, and towards the eaft j|. 
Two of thefe pyramids are of enormous dimenfions. The poets who have deferibed 
them, have given the reins to that enthufiafm they are f9 well calculated to infpire ; they 


Of tbefe» as modern information is given refpeAing thb countryi whicb is perfcdly miiiote and largely 
detailed by a variety of authors, but efpecially by the French Sfavans wht/ accompanied the expedition* 
of Buonaparte to Egypt ; the fourth chapter of the iirft book alone is given in this irolleAion. This in 
exceedingly curiousi throwing much light on the monuments of this country of wonders, exhibiting ^be 
ftate of many of them fix centuries ago, and by this exhibition prefenting a refiitatiou of the unfubftautial 
theory of VSlncy and others refpedting their former condition and the oojeft of them. 

Attached to the tranflation of Mr. de Sacy are many itotes of confidcrahle length : of thefe fuch aa 
appeared indifpenfible for th« illul^ation of particular paflages have been copied, or given, where too 
vuluminous, in fubftance ; others, curious and erudite, but at the fame time little pertaining to a work of 
this difcription, have been altogeihcr omitted. 

* The Blurts of Pliny, Mr. de Sacy imagines the pyramide of Boufir to be thofe now called of Sakhara, 
and the word Bufiris to lignifv, not the $omb of Ofiris, as reputed by Eudoxius, cited by Plutarch* and by 
La Croze, but pertaimog to (^ris. 

t Sec Note is • J Sec Note IL § See Note III. || See Note IV. 
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compare tliem'to twc^immenfe bre^fts rifing from tlie bofom o'f Egypt. ITiey are Very 
near to each other, and are built of white ilone; the third, a four,th part lefs than the 
others, is of re*d. granite marked with points*, and fo extremely hard, that iron with 
difficulty wakes impreffion on it. The laft appears fmall compared with the other 
two, but viewed at a fhort diftatice, and to the cxclufion of thefc, it excites in the mind a 
lingular opprelfion, and cannot be contemplated without painfully affeclmg the fight. 

The (hape chofen for the pyramids, and their folidity, are alike admirable. To 
their form is owing the advantage of their having refifted the attack of c^turies ; but 
refill:, do I fay, tit feems as if even time itfelf flood only on defence againll fhefe ever- 
lafting monuments t. In fadl, after mature refleftion on the llrufture of the pyramids, 
one is forced to acknowledge a combinaticju of ffforts of the moll intelligent men, an 
exhaullion of the genius of the moll fubtil ; that the moll enlightened minds excrcifed 
with profufion, in favour of thefe edifices, all the talents they poffoflcd ; and that the 
moll learned thfeory of geometry called forth the whole of its relburces, to llVew in 
thefe wonders the utmoft term of human ability. Wc may likevvife affirm, that thefc 
flruflures hold difeourfe with us, even in the prefent day, refpefling thofe who were 
their founders, teach us their hiltory, in a manner inteliigible to all, relate their 
’ progrefs in the fciences, and the excellence of their genius, and, in ihort, clfcQually 
deferibe their life and adions. 

The moll fingularly remarkable fiid prefented by thefe edifices is the pyramidal 
form adopted in their llrudure, a form which commences with a fquare bafe, and 
finilhes in a point. Now, one of the properfies of this form is, that the centre of 
gravity is the centre of the building itfelf } fo that it leans on itfelf, itfelf fupports the 
whole prelTure of its mafs, all its parts bear refpedively one upon the other, and it 
does not prefs on any external point, , 

I Another admirable peculiarity is the difpofition of the fquare of them, in fuch 
a manner that each of their angles fronts one of the four cardinal points For, the 
violence of the wind. is broken when cut by an angle, which would not be the cafe if 
it encounte/ed a plane furface. 

To return to the two pyramids. Thofe who have taken their dimenfions pronounce 
the bafe of each to be four hundred cubits long, by as many broad, and their perpen- 
dicular height likewife four hundred cubits j the cubit ufed in the menfuraiion being 
the black cubit. I’heir pyramidal lhape is truncated above, and prel'cnts at the fummit 
a level of ten cubits fquare. Of the following fafl I was myfelf an eye-witnefs. When 
J vifited them, wc had an archer in our company, who fliot an arrow in the direflion 
of the perpendicular height of one of thefe pyramids, and another in that of its breadth, 
at its bafe, and the arrow fell at about the middle of this fpace. We were told that 
in a neighbouring village there were people accuftomed to mount to the fummit of the 
pyramids,' and who effdCled it without difficulty §. We fent for one of thefe men, 
who for a trifld afeended one of the pyramids in the fame manticr as, and even 
'quicker than, we Ihould a llaircafe, and without taking off his (hoes, or his drefs, 
•which was very wide. 1 defired him, on attaining the fummit, to meafuiv with his 
turban the breadth of the level. When he came down wc afeertained the portion of 
his turban, which correfponded with that of the level, to be eleven cubits of the 
natural meafure. 

A man whom I faw, (killed in the art of meafuringy aferibed to this pyramid a 
. perpendicular height of about three hundred and feventeen cubits, and to each of the 

< Sec Note V. t Sec Note VI. ± See Note IV. ' 5 See Note VI 1. 
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fidcs bf the four triangular planes, whi^ incline to this perpendicular, four# hundred 
and fjxty cubits, ’i think there mufl be Ibitie error’ in thefc ineaTures*, and. that, if 
the latter be* exaS,*. the jwrpendicular height muft be four hundred cubits ; biit, if 
heaven favour niy intention, I will myfelf afeertain the truth. ^ 

One of thefe pyramids is opened, and has an entrance Jby which the interior may be 
penetrated. This opening leads to narrow paflagest to conduits extending to a great, 
depth, to wells, and precipices, according to the teftimony of hitlividuals bc4d enough 
to enter ; for many, excited by defperate cupidity, ajid »y chimerical expectations, 
have v<*nturc(f into the interior of this buildilig. They explore its deepeft cavities, 
and finally arrive at a fpot beyond which it is impollible to advance. As for the 
paflage the moft frequented, and thaifcwhich is commonly followed, it is by a glacis 
whicii leads towards the upper part of the pyramid f, where a fquare chamber is fecn 
conttiiaing a Jarcophagus of ftonc. *■ 

I ho opening by.wliich the pyramid is now entered, is not the dooj formed at the 
period of its ereCtion, but a hole excavated with great trouble, and direcbed"by chance, 
the making of which is afcnbtu to the C'aKf Mamoun |. I’he major part of our company 
entered tills opening, and al'cended to the chamber in the upper part of the pyramid : 
on their return they detailed the wonderful things they had feen ; that the paifage was fo 
full of bat^ and their ordure as to be alniofl doled ; tiiat the bats were as large as pigeons, 
add that in i4k* uppev part openings were feen, pnd windows, defigned apparently for 
the admifljon ol air and light. On a fecond vifit, I myfelf, with feveral others, entered 
the interior conduit, and penetrated about two-thirds of its length j but, lofing my 
fenftiS, owing to the terror I experienced in the afeeut, I returned lialf dead. 

I’hcfe pyramids arc built of large floaes from ten to twenty cubits long, by a breadth 
and thicktiefs of from two to three ; Imt moft efpecially worthy <af admiration is the 
extreme nicely with which thefe ftones are falhioncd and difpcfi.*d, one above the 
other. The courfes fit fo exaClIy, that not even a needle or a lingle hair can be 
thrull between the joints. 'I’hcy are cemented together by a mortar, which forms 
a layer of the thicknefs of a leaf of papCr. With the compofition of this mortar I am 
totally unacquainted §. The Itoncs are covered with writing, in that ancient' character 
of which the meaning is now unknow'ii. I have met with no one in Kg^'pf, who* 
either knew it himfelf, or had ever heard of any perfon by whom it was compre- 
hended. So numerous are thefc infeription*:, that, were ihofe only to be copied 
which are found on the furface of thefe two pyramids, they would fill ten tliouiimd 
pages 1|. 

In fomc of the books of the ancient Sabcans, I have ‘read, that, of thefe two pyra- 
mids, one is the fepulchrc of Agathodaimon the othe’- of Hermc* . Thefe, accord- 
ing to this authority, were two great prophets; but Agathodaimon is the more ancient,, 
and the greater of the two. Tltey further affert that thefe two pyramids were reforted . 
to by pilgrims from all countries of the earth. . 

On this fubjeCl 1 have treated at large in my great work, and have related what 
ethers have faid^of thefe buildings : to that therefore I refer the reader folicitous of 
more minute details, confining myfelf in this to the reprefentation of that alone of 
which I have myfelf been witnefs. 

Upon the fucceflion of Malik-Alaziz Othman Ben-Yoolbof to the throne of his 
fcither, he fuffered himfelf to be prevailed upon by certain perfons belonging to his 

See Note VI II, f See Note TX. J See Note X. 
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couit, mtn U'ho w<^c ftrangers to commoi^f(;nfe, to demoltfli thefe pyramids' { the 
began with the red pyramid, the lad and lead confiderable of t^e three. 

Hither the Buhan difpatched Tappers, miners, and carriers, under the condud 
of fomc af the principal officers and amurs of his court, with orders for its d&druc- 
tion. Atjcordingly they pitched their* camp near the pyramid, where they col- 
lected from every quarter a vad number of workmen^ who were maintained at a 
prodigious expenle. Here they remained the fpac§ of eight months, occupied wholly 
in putting into effeCl the coTnmidion with which they were intruded, removing every 
day, after oppreffivc labour, and almod utter exhaudion of the drengfh of thofe 
employed, at mod but two or three dones. Some were appointed with wedges and 
levers to force them forward, while others,# with cords and cables pulled from 
the bottom. When at length one of them fell, it occafioned a tremendous nqife, 
which refounded at a vad didance, (hook the very earth, and made the mountains 
tremble. In ite fall it buried itfelf in the fand, and it required oxtraordinary efforts 
to difengage it ; alter which notches were wrought for receiving wedges. By means 
of thefe the dones were fplit into feveral pieces, each of which employed a waggon for 
its tranfport to the foot of the mountain, iituate a Ihort didance thence, where it 
was left. 

After remaining long encamped on this fpot, and expending all tl^eir pecu- 
niary means, as their toil and «fatiguc continually increafed, while on the contra/^ 
their refolution diminifhed daily, and their drength became exhauded, thofe of the 
commiffion were forced lhamcfully to abandon the undertaking. So far from obtaining 
the promifed fuccefs and accomplifhing their defign, all they did was to fpoil the 
pyramid, and exhibit a manifed proof of their inability and weaknefs. This occurrence 
took place in the year 593 of the hejra (beginhing November 1196 A. C.) Now, 
when the mafs of dones collcfted bj this demolition is contemplated, one feels 
difpofed to confider the pyramid ruined to its foundation i but on looking, on the 
other hand, at the pyramid, it feems as if it had fud'ered no injury, a part of its cafe 
on one fi^® having been detached. . 

Witneffing one day the extreme difficulty experienced in dragging down a fingle 
'^done, I addreffed one of the foremen who fuperintended the work, and quedioned 
him whether, if a thoufand pieces of gold were given him to replace one •£ thefe dones 
in the date it was in before, he thought himfelf competent to the undertaking ; his 
anfwer was, that were he offered that fum many times told, he fliould never be able to 
accomplifh the talk, and this he affirmed with an oath. 

In front of the pyramids, on the eadem bank of the Nile, is feen a number of 
immenfe and vci^ deep excavations, communicating one with the other, of which 
•feveral are of three dories. name by which they are known is the town. A man 
on horfeback, 'with hiS lance eredt, may enter them, and make excurfions for a day 
together withdut having traverfed the whole, fo numerous and vad are they, and of 
fuch great extent. It is eafy in thefe to recognize the quarries whence the done was 
drawn which ferved for the drudture of the pyramids. As for the ^quarries whence 
the red granite was taken, they are faid to be fituate at Kolzom and at Ofwan. 

Near thefe pyramids are yet vifible the remains of ancient gigantic edifices, and a 
number of fubterranean cavities of folid drufture j and feidom is any part of them 
found without infcripiions in the ancient, but now unknown chara&er. 

At little more than an arrow’s flight from thefe pyramids, is a coloffal figure of a 
head and neck projedking from the earth. The name of this figure is AbooMhauI, and 
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the body to which the head pertains, is (aid to be buried under tj^e ear&h* ♦To fudge 
from the dimcniidns ,of the head of thofe of the bo^y, its length mull: be more than 
feventy cubits. On the face is a reddilh tint, and a red vaniilh aS bVight as if fre/h 
put on. The face is remarkably handfome, and the mouth expreffes much grace and 
beauty. One might fancy it fmiling gracefully *. * • * 

A fenfible man enquiring of me what of all I bad P'en in F,gypt had moft exdted 
Tiiy admiration, 1 anfwfered, the n||ety of proportion in the head of the l^hinx. In 
fad, between the different parts of this head, the nofe, hA* example, the eyes and the 
ears, the lame proportion is remarked, as is obferved by nature in hei; works. Thus 
the nofe of a child is fuitable to its ftature, and proportioned to the reft of its frame, 
while, if it belonged to the face of a fultgrown man, it would be reckoned a deformity ; 
thus alfo the nole of a grown man on the vifage of a child would equally be a dif' 
figurenient. 'I'he fame holds good with refpeft to all the.other members ; there are 
nunc but fhould have a certain form and dimenllons, in order to bear relations to fuch 
and fuch a face ; and where thofe proportions are not obferved, the face is fpoiled. 
Hence the wonder, that in a face of fuch coloffal fize, the fculptor fliould have been 
able to preferve the exaft proportion of every part, feeing that nature prefented him 
with no model of a (Imiiar coloflus, or any at all comparable. 

Among the monuments of antiquity in Egypt, thofe muft be comprized which are 
lecn at Anf-Shems,* a fmall town furrounded by a wall ftill vifible, though demo- 
liflied. It is readily feen that thefe ruins belong to a temple ; here are found frightful 
and coloffal figures in hewn ftone, more ’than thirty cubits long, the members of which 
all bear a juft proportion. Of thefe, fome are upright on pedeftals, others feated in 
various Angular pottures, and in perfeQ; order. Tlie gate of the town is yet fubfifting. 
Moft of the ftones (at this place) afe covered with figures of men and other animals, 
and with a multitude of infcripiions in an unknown charader. Scarcely a ftone is found 
but bears cipher an infeription, or fome objeft engraven in baffo or alto relievo. 

In this town are found the two obelilks, fo much celebrated, . called the needles of 
Pharaoh. They confift of a Iquare bale, ten cubits every way, of nearly an equal 
height, and repofing on a folid foundation in the earth : from this bafe riles a fquare 
column of pyramidal form, a hundred cubits in height, which near the bjrfe is about 
five cubits in diameter, and terminates in a pdint. The fummit is covered wiih a kind 
of cap, in the lhape of a funnel, which defccuds about three feet from the apex f. 
The copper, from the adion of rain and the lapfe of years, is eroded and become 
green, and a portion of the green erofion has run down the needle of the qbeli{k|. 
The w'hole furface of the obelilk is covered with th*e fam * 'kind of v riting which, 
we have before fpoken of. I faw one of thefe two obclilks whicfi had fallen, and 
was broken in twain by the fall, owing to its exceflive weight. The copper which 
covered the top had been taken away. Around thefe obelifks are an innumerable- 
multitude of others: thefe arc but of half or a third of the height ol the larger. 
Among thefe fmall obelifks few are feen formed of a fingle ftone . the major 
part are of J'evgral pieces. The chief of them have been thrown down; but of thefe 
the bafes remain in their place. 

At Alexandria, on the fea Ihore, 1 faw in the midft of the buddings two obelifks of 
greater fize than the fmall ones at A’in-Shems which 1 have before noticed, but inferior 
to the two larger J. . 


* See Note XIV. f Sec Note XV, 
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A*s ^oY*the’bcrbh\ of the Saul, Jhio^ever much might be faid of tl\elr grandeur, the 
•otcellcnco of their ftrufture and their exad proportions, of thein innumerable figures, 
their fculptures irf baflb or alto relievo, the infcriptions they prefent to the admira- 
tion of aW beholders, their Iblidity and enormous fize; ihefe, are already fo well known 
as to render any new deferipRon fiipcrlluous. 

I faw at Alexandria, the column (of the pillars), called Amood-alfawari. It is of that 
red fpotfcfi granite which is fq extremely hard. This column is of furprifing dimenfions 
apd height : I can readily gfve credit to its being feventy cubits high ; it is five cubits in 
diamqrer, and flands on a bafe very large and proportioned to its height. On the 
fummit of this column is a large capital, which, to have placed with the moll; nice 
precifion, as it is, r.iufi have required a profound knowledge of mechanics and the 
art of raifing great weights, together with furprifing Ikill in pradlical geometry. •• A 
perfon worthy of belief alRired me, that, having meafured the circumference of this 
column, he foifnd it to be feyenty-five Ipans of tlio great meafure f ‘ 

I likewifc law on the fhore, whore the fea approaches the walls of the town, more 
than four hundred columns broken into two or three parts ; the (tone of them firailar 
to that of the column of pillars, and apparently of from a third to a fourth part of 
its fize. According to the micontradifted teftimony of the whole of the inhabitants 
of Alexandria, tllefe columns once flood around the column of pillari j but ^ 
governor of Alexandria, of the niflne of Karadja, wlio held (Jbmmanil in this city 
under Yoofoof, Ton of Ayyoob (Saladin), thought proper to throw them down, break 
them in pieces, and call them on the beach, under pretence of checking the force of the 
waves, and fecuringthe walls of the city againfl their vioicneej and at the fame lime to 
prevent the fhipping of any enemy from anchorii^ under the wall. It was the action 

an untaught child, or of a man incapable of diltinguifliiug right from wrong. 

Round the column of pillars I likewife faw fome pretty confiderable remains of 
thefe columns, part of them entire, and others broken } it was flill evident^ from ihefe 

• Betbi, or birba, is an Egyptian word, adopted by the Arabs to exprefs the ancient edifices, confecrated 
by the Egyptians to the worftnp of their deities. 

f Mr. de Sacy (Note 1 . Book r. Chap, iv.) (btes the mcafuieincnt given here by Ahd-Allatif on 
*hear-fay to be much too great ; the largcft diameter of Potnpey’s iJillar not exceeding, aceoiding to Mr. 
Norry, eight feet four inches, its circuinfereiico will be no more than twenty five feet. Mr. dc Sacy in 
this llaternent, reckons the irieafure alluded to in the lafl. paragraph to be nine inches (fee Note Ixiv, 
Book I. Chap, xi.); but that he is miftaken, will appear from the beginning of this paragraph itfclF. 
Ahd-Alfatif there fays it is five cubits in diameter ; now the great cubit of the eaft, the hachemtque% 
according to Biornerod, (Metrologic Ihiivtrfelle Paris, 1803,) is five-ninths of ;i metre; five cubits is 
confequlntly *.7777 metres, jar tight Vert fix inches and a’balf French, which agrees fuiUcicritly with the 
T^-afure given by Mr.^Norry, of eight fett four inches. 

*Again, afterbaving declared the diameter to be five cubits, or eight feet fix inches and a lialf French, 
•which gives for the periphery 1 5,7o8,cubits and decimals, or 26,867 French feet and decimals; at tlic 
. ilofe of the paragraph he IWtts its circumference to be, as he had heard, feventy-five fpans ; now, if tlic 
mcafure to which i^bd*Allat if alludes, was, as Mr. de Sacy cunjedfures, of nine inches, it would require 
that the dumeter Ihould have been, inftead of five cubits or eight ftet fix inches and a half, ten cubits and 
fonicvv'tiM more than a half, or 17, yy feet and decimals. Prefiiming therefore that Abd-Allatif could not 
have bet'll giiihy of fu manifcll an error, and contradiclion ; the fpaii by which he reckoned mull have 
been much fmaiUr than nine inches. I'o rn:ike it correfpond with the diameter of five cubits, it would be 
4,298 French inches and dectinah, wliich even is larger than the talmus major, a meafure according to 
Biornerud but ,c868 decimal parts of a metre, or 3,1952 French inches, or than the common palm 
according to the fame authority, which was but 2,70828 French inches and dccimah. 

The fancied error of Mr. de Sacy appears to arife from liis mode of conltruing the meaning of the 
authoi* of the Kamous, who deferibes the meafure wliich Mr. de .Sacy has tranflated tmpan, or fjian, to be 
the difiance between the extremity of the thumb and the little finger : may nut the author of the Kanums 
have meant by the extremity the point of infertion of the finger and thumb, the difiance between which 

will be about that which is pielumcd to be adverud to by Abtl-Allatif. Tkans. 
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remcuns, that the columns were once covered with a roof which they, fuf^amed *. 
Above the column t f pillars is a cupola which it fupports. I conjefture this to have 
been the portico in which Ariftotle gave his leflbns, and after him his difciples ; that 
this alfo was the academy eroded by Alexander when he built this city, and in which 
he depofited the library conligned to the flames, with j^he permifiion of Ojnar, by 
Amrou>ben>Alas | . , 

The pharos of Alexandria is too well known to need deferipflon. Writers, con- ' 
fidercd exad, aflert its height to be thro hundred and^fty cubits. 

I have read a note written by a curious and exad perfon which exprefled his having 
mcafured the column of pillars with its capital and bale; it Hated that he found the col- 
icdive height of the whole fixty-two cubits and a flxth ; that the column rifes from 
a fraall mount, the elevation of which is twenty-three cubits and a Half, which, adde^ 
to the height of the column, gives, for the whole of its elevation (above the furrounding 
country), eighty-five cubits and two^thirds; that the height of the l^afe is twelve 
cubits, and that of Aie capital feven cubits and a half. According to the fame note 
this perfon had likewifc taken the height of the pharos, and found its total elevation 
two hundred and thirty-three cubits. Of the three ftories of which the pharos is 
formed ; the firft, which is fquare, meafures a hundred and twenty-one cubits ; the 
fccond is an odagon, and meafures eighty-one cubits and a half;, the third, of a 
circular fo^m, is in diameter thirty-one cubits anji a half. From the fummit of the 
pharos rifes a chapel nearly ten cubits high. 

Let us now pals to other veftiges of the .ancient grandeur of Egypt : I would fpeak 
of the ruins of the ancient capital of this country, fituate in tlw territory of Gizch, 
fomewhat above Foftat. This capital was Memphis ; here it was the Pharaohs refided, 
and this was the feat of empire of the kings of Egypt. Of this city, are ihofe words 
in the Alcoran to be underftood which God fpake to Abraham, a'luding to Mofes: 

“ He entered the city at the inftant the inhabitants were giving themlelves up to fleep,” 
And again “ Mofes departed from the city, full of fear, and looking about him.” For 
Mofes dwelt in a village of the territory*of Gizeh, but little diftant from the capital 
called Dimoub\. The Jews have a fynagogue there. The ruins of Memphis, at 
prefent, cover a fpace of half a day’s journey every way. This city flourilhed in the , 
days of Abraham, of Jofeph, and Mofes, and lopg before their time ; and continued 
to profper after them, till the reign of Nabuchodonofor. This pHnee made a walle of 
Egypt, in which condition it remained for forty years §. The motive which induced 
Nabuchodonofor to turn his arms againfl Egypt, was the king of that country affording 
refuge to the Jews who fled from this conqueror, for he f;ranted them proteflion; and 
refufed to deliver them up to their enemy. In revenge Nabuchodonofor, marched againll^ 
the King of Egypt, and defolatcd the whole country. Alexander, in procefs of time^ 
having fubjefted it to his dominion, founded thd city oF Alexandria, and made it the 
-capital of the kingdom. Alexandria maintained this rank to the pe^i^od that, the 
mufulman religion being eftablilhcd, this city w'as taken by the Mahometans, under the 
command of Amrou-Ben-Alas, who tranfported the feat of government to Foftat. 
Afterwards Maizft:, coming from Magreb, founded the city of t'^jiro, and made it the 
capital of his new dontains. From that period things have remained on the fame 
footing. The whole of thefe events we have related in moll ample detail in our great 
work. Let us now return to the defeription of the ruins of Memphis, which is termed 
the ancient Mifr, • , * , 

Notwithftanding the immenfe extent of this city, and its very high antiquity ; not- 
withftanding the vicillitildes of the different gover?iments by which it has been J wayed, 

• See Note XVllI. t See Note XIX. J See Note XX. J See Note XXI. 
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„ znA in fpite of the* attempts of various nations to annihilate even its mod minnte'traces 
by tranfportiiig to bther parts thfe different Hones and materials of which it was con- 
iraded, by detnolifliing its buildings and mutilating the figures i^ith which they were 
adome^ i and finally, in/pite of the addition which upwards of four thoufand years have 
made to, fo tnaiy caufes of <J,eftru£Uon, its ruins yet prelent to the fpe^tor a combina* 
tion of wonders which confound the underffanding, and which, to defcribe, the moft 
eloqucnt*would attempt in vain. The more the coUedUon is confidered, the greater 
admiration it infpires ; and every additional glance at the ruins is a fource of frelh 
delight. Scarcely do they give birth in the mind of the beholder to one idea before 
this originates* another {till more admirable; this initant he prides himfelf on hisperfedt 
cpmprmenfion of them, and again another inllant his pride is lowered by the (bring 
convidtion of the inadequacy of his conceptions. 

Among the wonders of the ruins of Memphis muff be placed the chamber or niche, 
called the gr^n chamber * : it is formed of a (tngle (tone, nine /:ubts high, by eight 
in length, and feven in breadth. In the midlt of this (lone a niche has been hollowed 
out ; it is formed by allowing two cubits thicknefs, as well to the lateral walls, as to 
the bafe and roof : the remainder compofes the chamber. Without, as well as within, 
it is entirely covered srith fculpture in baffo and alto relievo, and inferiptions in ancient 
charadkers. Externally is feen a reprdenmtion of the fun in that part of the heavens 
where it rifes ; and likewife of a pumber of ftars, fpheres, m^n, and animals. '](he 
men are here reprefented in various poftures and attitudes; fome fixed, others 
Widking, fome with their legs ftretched out, and fome again with them at red ; 
part of them have their garments tucked up in a Ibte for working, others are 
carrying materials ; and, ladiy, fome are giving dire^ons relative to the work. It is 
mantfedly evident, that thefe reprefentations were intended to pourtray important 
matters, remarkable adkions, extraordinary incidents, and, under the figure of emblems, 
to ddineate fecrets mod profound. It is clear that all this was not effeded for mere 
diverfion, that the efforts of art were not exhauded upon fimiliar work^ for the mere 
purpofe of embelUlhment and decoration. This niche was firmly fixed on a bafe, 
confiding of huge and maflive dones of granite. But fome infenfate and dupid perfons, 

> in the chimeriau hq>e of difeovering hidden treafures, undermined this bale, wd thus 
deranged the pofition of the niche, dedroyed its fixity, and changed the center of 
gravity of its different parts ; which, by their preffure one on the other, have caufed 
feveral (light cracks in the block. This niche was placed in a magnificent temple, 

. built with enormous donee, united with the nice(l precifion, and the mod perfeti 
art. ‘ ‘ 

^ On the lame fpot are feen pedelbls fixed on enormous bafes. Stones which formed 
part of the demolilhed edifices cover the whole furface : in places large fragments of 
walls are yet, (bnding, condru£ked 'with great dones fimilar to thofe 1 have before 
deferibed ; in'.other places nothing remains but the foundations and heaps of rubbiih. 
Ifaw here the arch of a very lofty door>way, the two lateral walls of which were each 
formed of one fingle done, the upper arch, likewife a (ingle done, had fallen before the 
door-way. ^ 

Notwithdanding the lucety with which the dmies of thefe edifices were difpofed and 
joined to each other, between them, the builders had in addition ctufelled holes, of a 
fpan dhunetei: by two fingers in depth, in which were didinguiihed verdigm and 
eroded copper. In this 1 perceived their alefign of (adening .the dones, and binding 
them more firmly together, by placing copper between, and pouring lead over them. 

* See Note XXII. 
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Vile and wretched individuals have fought after thefe bands of copper, and tom away 
a confiderable quantity. In order to get to them, they have broken a numo^ of the 
ftones. Indeed, to obtain them, they have taken a deal of paip8,.and have left 
memorials of their meannefs and fordid cupidity* 

As for the idols found among thefe ruins, whether theii; number or extraordinary fize 
be conlidered, thw furpafs defcription, nor can ev^n a conception of them be formed; 
but moft worthy or admiration is the nicety obferved in their forihs, their exyft propor- 
tions, and their refemblance to nature. We meafqred one of them, which, without 
its pedeftal, was more than thirty cubits high : the breadth of it, from the right to the 
left lide, was nearly ten cubits ; and in front and behind it was broafl in proportion. 
This ftatue was formed of a Angle piece of red granite ; it was covered over with a 
red vamilh, which appeared only to receive new freffmefs from its great antiquity. ' 

AlTuredly, nothing can be more marvellous, than the fight of fuch minute propor- 
tion, with rei'pefU to the different parts of the body, preferved in a ffatue of this 
colof&l magnitude. No one is ignorant that all the members of the*body, whether 
they be infirumental or confimiles*, have not only certain appropriate diraenfions, but 
alfo certain proportions with refped to each other. From thefe dimenfions, and thefe 
relative proportions, refult the beauty^ and elegance of the whole figure : if any thmg 
be fruity^ in thefe requifites there follows a deformity, more or left great according to * 
fhe extent of the defefr. Now, in thefe figures ^is congruity of all the parts has been 
obferved with a verity that cannot be fufficiently admired ; firfily, in the precife dimen- 
fions of each member feparately taken, and afterwards in the proportions which the 
members refpeffively bear to each other. 

In fad, if attention be paid, the breaft in thefe ftatues is feen to fqierate itfelf from 
the neck at the point of the clavicle in the trued manner. Theqce the bofom, fhaped, 
by the upper rit^ rifes gradually to the two paps, which are protuberant atove the 
drcumjacent region, and detach themfelves from the remaindn* of the bread, with a * 
furprifing exadneft of proportion. The paps have a progreffive rife to the tefus, u^ch 
likewife are fiilhioned with the judeft coiuormity to the fize of thefe coloflal ftatues. 
Thence defeending, you examine now the funkoi region of the donum/ or breaft- 
bone, now the interltice formed by the falfe ribs at the point of the heart, and now 
the part where is noticed, the ahernate riling jmd fall of tor ribs and their obliquity, au 
which are dven as in the human frame. You next defeend from where the ribs ceare * 
to the fon region formed by the exterior integuments of the bellv: you fee the 
obliquity of the toidons and mufdes of the belly on the right and the left, their tenfiqn, 
and bomb>lhaped form ; the depreilion of the parts in the umbilical region adjoining 
the hypochondria ; the exad form of the navel ; the te:ifion at the f|;rrounding roufcle ; 
the depreffion of the hypogaftrium towards the pubft ; the groin ; the arteries Ihid 
inguinal veins ; and finally, the paffage thence'to the tvo bones of the haunches. > 

In a fimilar manner you obferve the fqnntion f of the fciq>ula, articulation with 
the os '^humeri, and that of the humerus with the fore-arm, the torfion of the vena 
cephalica, the falient extremities of the cubitus, and radius, at the part of their 
articulation with the carous, the point of the elbow, the two extuberances which form 
the articulation of the fore-arm with the os humeri, and the mufdes of the fore-arm ; 
ladly, the foftnefs of the flefh, the tenfion of the tendons, and other matters, which to 
detail would be tedious, fiome of thefe figures are reprefented holding in their hand a 
fort of cylinder, a fpan in diameter, which appears to be a volume ; and the artid Jias not 
ftngotten to ezprds the lines and wrinkles formed on the fldn of the hand, when clqfed, • 

* See Note XXllI. f The proeeffus acromion. 
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at the part adjoining the little finger. The beauty of countenance in thcfe ftatues, and 
’ their juft *^propiortioi)fls are the ne plus ultra of excellence in the ap of fculpture, and as 
piofi d as can be (ptprefied in ftone: they want but the imitation of Ihe fiefti and blood. 
The figure of the ear withjts finuofities, is likewife a counterpart of nature. 

I faw fivo lions placed at a ihort diftance from, and oppofite to each other ; their 
afpeff inlpired terror ; fpite theb* fize which was coloiTal and infinitely greater than 
nature, th^ir form, aifd its due proportions were exactly preferved ; they have now 
been broken and covered with earth* 

We noticed rather a large fragment of the walls of the town, which were conftruded 
with fmall ften^s and brick. The bricks are large, of an oblong form*, and about half 
' the .fize of one of thofe bricks of Irak of the time of Cofroesf. The fame propor- 
tiofi even now exifts between the. bricks made in the two countries : an Egyptian bripk 
is no larger than half the fize of a brick of Irak. 

The refiedfii^ man, contemplating thefe veftiges of antiquity,, feels inclined ta 
excufe the errorof the vulgar, who imagine that mortals, in thofe diftant ages in 
which they were conftruded, lived to a more advanced period than is ufual in our 
days ; that they were of gigantic ftature ; or that, by finking a ftone with a wand, 
they caufed it to obey their orders, and to tranfp&rt itfclf to wherever their will dictated. 

* In taft, one is feized with a kind of ftupor on piduring to onefelf the great ycfources 
of genius, the profound knowledge of geometry, the refulution and patience requifitS 
for the completion of fimilar works ; the numerous difierent iitftruments, and uninter- 
mittent toil they exaded j the diligent attention which muft previoully have been paid 
to the members of animals, and cfpccially of man, to their preciie dimenfions, their 
relative proportions, the mode of their articulations, and their pofition, and the diftance 
at which they fhould refpedively be placed. 

In man, for example, the inferior portion of the body is longer in a determinate 

• degree than the upper, that is'to fay, the trunk ; whereas, in all other animals the pro< 
portion obferved is the reverfe. A man of exad proportion Ibould be eight fpans 
high ; the length from the hand to the bend of the elbow ftiould be two fpans } the 
arm Ihould meafure a fpan and a quarter, the extent of the ipan being that of the 
individual. ^ All the other bones, whether great or fmall ; the bones of the leg, the 
vWtebrae, the bones of the fingers, are abke fubjed to certain Yrujfs, as well for the 

' dimenfions, whence their particular form refults, as the proportions they reciprocally 
bear to each other. The fame holds good in all the other parts of the frame, whether 
external or internal, as the depreffion of the finciptit .below the furomit of the head 
with elevation above all that fucrounds it, the extent of the forehead, and of the 
two arches of the eyebrows, the finking of the two temples, the elevation of the two 
cheekbones the fiat form of the chee^, the blunt blade of the nofe, the foftnefs of 
the cartilage that forms the point of it, *the opening of the noftrils, the breadth of the 
iftmus by V(||ich Vhey are feperated, the thicknels of the lips, the roundnefs of the 
chin, the cutting and rounded form of the two jaws, and many other particulars which 
it is almofi impofiible to deferibe, and which can only be well comprehended by the 
eye, bv dilTcdion, and diligent infpedion of the parts. * 

Ariftotle, in his eleventh book on animals, employs one chapter in proving that, 
although fome men have difplayed much fagacity and addrefs in acquiring a know* 
ledge of the members of animals, and tbeir rcfpe£iive proportions, the extent of their 
information on this head is very limited and mean, when compared with truth and 
, nature! and if we place a value on this knowledge, imperfe^ as U is, the caufe is ta 

* See Note XXIV. ’ ^ t See Note XXV. 

t Tb» 1 apprehend to be the meaning of U/ deux pemmetihf wliich U the French exprtifion here. Tr. 
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be affaributed to the convidion we feel of the weaknefs of our fa<;uldes» •and the com- 
parifon we draw ’bctjveen the man converfant in thefe matters and him who is not. 
Hence we admire*, the ant employed in renioving a grain of bartey,’ but fuffer the 
elephant to pafs unregarded which carries a burthen of many hundred weight. The 
following is the fubilance of his words, according to my interpretation*: “ Ii is matter 
of adonilhment that we fliould feel fuch intereft in^acquiring th§ talent of reprefenting 
things in paintings, or in imitating them by means of the art of the fculptor Or founder, 
and that we fhould fucceed in comprehending the procefs df thefe arts, yet at the fame 
time feel ho anxiety to fathom the works of nature, efpecially wherq the puffibijity 
exifts of our difeovering the caufes of them. We ought therefore to have no repug- 
nance to the ftudy of the nature of animals, of thofe even which, feem the moft vile ; 
but lliuuld carefully guard againfl deeming it a toil, and thus imitating the conduft of 
children : for there are no works of nature but contain fubjefts of admiration. Hence 
we (hould feck information on the nature of ail animals, and hold for cqrtain that there 
is not one which is deftitute of fome natural wonder, for none of them were formed 
without fome purpofe, by chance, or by a fort of fortune. On the contrary, what- 
ever has received exiltence from nature was produced for fome end, I mean to fay, 
for the perfection of the whole : thus each has its ftation, its rank, and diitinguifhing 
merit.*' ^Bleffed be God, the moft excellent Author of all things ! 

• As for the interiou of animals, the cavities of rheir bodies, and the wonders they 
enfold, the defeription of which is found in the anatomical treatifes of Galen and other 
authors, and in the work of that learned* phyfician. On the ufe of the parts^ the (ludy 
of the fmallefl portion of thefe admirable works would be fuflicient to make an artift 
defpair of being able to pourtray them ; and in vain would he feek around for one who 
might affiil hitn, or fupply his defedl: of capacity : he muft then acknowledge the 
truth of whit God fays in the Alcoran : Man was created weak. 

I fay, moreover, that the admiration excited in us by works of art, forms part of 
that we expefience at thofe of nature : for the productions of art, under a certain point 
of view, are the works of nature, feeing they are the effeCt and offspring of natural 
faculties. Thus the mechanic is worthy of our eulogies, who fucceeds in ‘removing 
an enormous weight ; but would he not have much greater claim on our admiration* 
could he form an auqpia|pu capable of itfelf to remove a weight, of whatfoever value 
it might be ? 

It is God who has created you, you and all that you effeft. Bleflfed be he, whofe 
dominion comprifes ail things, vifible and invifible, and who is lord of your fouls ! 
Do you not then comprehend the excellence of his ^grandeur ? The light of his 
glory istevery where diffufed, and is hid by no veil whatever. IJe Knows that which 
efcapes the eye, and all that is concealed in the recefles of the heart : for all that . 
exifts by him alone is put in motion, or retained at reft, according a<; hM|ilis ; all 
things rejoice in feeing his behefts refpefting them fulfilled, and leap vwch^ldnefs to 
approach His Holy Majefty. They by their very multitude bear witneis to his unity, 
and the changes they endure atteft him everlafting. There is nought but lings his 
praife. * 

But it is time we returned to our fubjedk. However great the number of the 
ftatues of Memphis, they have experienced the ravage of lime to fuch a degree, that^ 
if a very fmall number be excepted, they are now all broken in pieces, and form only 
heaps of rubbifli. 1 faw one ftatue of very large dirnenlions, from the fide of which 
a mill-ftone had been cut, two cubits in diameter, without its bdog much deformed by 


* See Note XXVI. 
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the fletraftion, or e}y)erieBcing any very vifible alteration. I likewifejaw another,* with 
one fmaller (landing between its legs, and cut out of the fame bjock; this, compared 
with the greater, *feemed hut a child, yet did it exceed in ftattd’e the height of the 
tailed m^n. It was of fuch exquitite beauty and grace as rivetted the fight, nor could 
I tire with admiring it. » 

At the period thefe, ftatues wei^«formed, the worlhip of idols was univerfally fpread 
over the earth, and reigned among all nations. For this reafon is it that God, iit^he 
Alcoran, fays, ffleaking oi* Abraltam : ** Abraham formed a nation ; be was obedient 
to God, a tru 9 believer, and not of the number of polytheifts.” Thefe words fignify 
that Abraham was the only man of his time who profeifed the dogma of the Unity, and 
that he thus forme4 in himfclf a nation apart, being didinguilhed and feparated from 
the red of men, by a creed oppoiite to thofe they prqfeiTed. 

The children of Ifrael having witneffed the homage paid by the Egyptians to tHefe 
idols, the proh>und veneration they manifeded for them, and the v.eal they (hewed in 
the worlhip of them ; accudomed, moreover, by their long refidence among thefe 
people, to witnefs thofe fuperditious praflices, and meeting in Syria with nations 
fimilarly addidled to the worfhip of idols, requeded Mofes to give them gods like 
other people ; this occafioned Mofe^ to ufe this reproof : ** You are a nation void of 
fcHifc.** The chief of the Chridians, being either Egyptians or Sabeans, cojttinued to 
preferve a great predilefkion for (the wor(hip of) the nation from which they draQir 
their origin, and fuffered themfelves to be readily drawn over to the ancient cudoms 
of their fathers': they in confequence admitted images into their churches and temples, 
dedined to the exercife of their worlhip. They even carried things to excefs, and 
varied in a number of ways their abufe of this cudom, carrying their madnefs fo far as 
even to figure the .divinity they adore furrounded with angels. Ail this was but a 
remnant of the praflices of their ancedors, which they preferved ; but with this didinc- 
tion, that thdr ancedors, far from reprefenring the l^ity under any figure, had too 
grand an idea of him to imagine he could either be evident to the fenfes, or even com- 
prehended. by the mind. The Chridians werh led to thb excels, and emboldened to 
adopt fuch a cudom by the dogma they profefs of the divinity of a created being. 
<We have carefully difculfed this matter in a treatife compofed by us agamd the 
Chridians. ^ ^ ^ 

The different fovermgns were careful at all times of preferving thefe valuable relics 
of antiquity ; and, though avowed enemies of the people by wimm thefe (latues were 
ere£ted, would not allow of thdr being damaged, or dedroyed at pleafure. Many 
advantages prefented by thefe Vnonuments di&ated this line of condua. 

In the fird place, they regarded them as a fpedes of annals which recalled the 
. memory of pad ages : fecondiy, thejr dood as whneffes of the truth of the books of 
revelarioaik fojr mention is mMe, as ^11 of thefe idols as the people who adored them, 
in the A^m^n : thus the fight of what remains of them adds the tedimony of proof 
to that of authority, and confirms the verity of tradition. Thele monuments;, more- 
over, are admonitions of futurity, by calling the attention to the lot referred for 
things of this world!^ • Befides, they prefent a (ketch of the hidory an*d condu& of the 
ancient inhabitants of the earth ; we learn, in dudying them, to what eminence they 
had attained in the fciences, what the extent of their genius, and other fimilar circum- 
dances. Now thefe are matters, the knowledge of which is (atisfa&ory to the mind, 
and* of which it delights in for min g an idea. 

But in latter days men have been left to follow their inclinations unbridled, and 
npM have attempted to curb them in thdr caprices : left thus to themfelves, their 
wiuins have been the rule of their ai^ons, and knowing of no impediment to their 

3 follow- 
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‘following the dirg3:ion of iheir prejudices or paffions, they have bhen c^rrh^ away by 
the impulfe of tfaeV dehres»and have given themfelv£s up blindly fo their guidance. On 
feeing monuments* of coloflal grandeur, the afped has filled them, with terror; they 
have formed filly and falfe ideas of the nature of thefe veftiges of antiquit]^ As the 
minds of thefe people were wholly occupied by the fimple objed of their qrifhes, the 
thing which had charms for them* I meanato^iay, gold and lilver, they expe* 
tifflced what a certain poet fays of a drunkard : * • * 

Every thing he fees appears to him a goblet; whenever he beholds a man, he 
takes him for the boy who fhould pour out the drink.** 

Thus every thing, which feemed to them to denote any thing, was m their eyes the 
token of treafure conceali^d : did they f.'e an opening in a moun^n, they imaging it 
a rpad to fome hoard : with them a colofldl ftatue was conAdered the guardian of the 
money depofitcd at its feet, and the implacable avenger of any enterprize againll its 
fafety. They theaefore reforted to every kind of artiAce to dellroy ayd damage thefe 
ftatues ; they mutilated their faces, like wretches who thus expeded to obtain their 
ends, and who feared by an open attack to draw down ruin on theinfelves; they made 
openings, and dug holes in the ftones, nothing doubting but ihcy were fo many coffers 
full of iinmenfe fuins ; they likewife penetrated into the chinks in the mountains, like , 
thieves y^ho enter hnufes by any other way than the door, and who eagerly Aeze an 
iipportunity to effed their defigns unperceived. , 

Among thefe rents are fome which can only be entered upon bands and knees ; to 
penetrate others, it is neceflary to drawtinefelf along upon the bank ; to enter others 
again, one muff cret p on the belly, the face clofe to the ground: tome of the laft 
defeription are fo narrow, that only fuch as are extremely thin can Hep into them 
even by this method. Moft of thefe openings are no other than natural rents in the > 
mountains. 

Among (faofe covetous men of whom I fpeak, fome, who were in tolerable circunv " 
ftances, have loft all they pofTeffed m thde ^fruitlefs refearches; others, poor and 
deftitute of refources, meet with opuibnt men, whofe cupidity tKey exci;^ and whofe 
hopes they inflame, as much by oaths, of which they are prodigal, as by fecrets which 
they boaft of having themfelves difeovered, and certain indices they pretend to have 
feen : by thefe means they defpoil the vidinis of their fedud>on at once of their reafon . 
and their money ; and thefe unfortunate beings terminate with Anding themfelves 
reduced to the moft frightful raifery, as a recorapence of their credulity. 

There are, however, circumftances which really contribute to lengthen th^r. 
covetoufuefs, and fupport their conftancy ; they occaftunallyjdifcover, under ground, 
vaft caverns of very folid conftrudion, containing an tmmeufc npmber of corpfes, 
depoAted there at fome very diftant period. The corpfw ate ettvelopcd in winding- 
'flieets of hempen cloth ; for fome of them, more tilto a thoufand yards have been 
employed. In the Arft place each feparate member, the band for e^amfse, the feet, 
the*^Angers and toes, is enveloped feparately with bandages extrenidy Ane. 7'he 
whole body afterwards is fwathed in a Angle piece, fo as to referable nothing but a 
great bale.' Ine Bedouins, the Arabs eftabliftied on the cultivated lands, and all 
thofe who employ themfelves in fearch of thefe fepulchral caves, carry away the 
winding-fheets and every thing which continues to poffefea fufficient conAftoicy ; thefe 
they employ in making dreftes, or fell to the manufafturers of paper, who ufe them in 
the fabric of paper fq)* the grocers. 

Some of thefe corpfes are inclofed in cdffins made of ftrtHig planks of the fyeamore. 
Ag ; others have coffins of done, either marble or granite ; and Anally fome are eoclofed 
in jars of honey. < A perfon of credit informed me, that being once occupied with 
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olheft m 4eanch of 'treafures in the neighbourhood of the pyrami4^, they found a" 
pitcher clofely fealed j on openingVhich, and finding honey, they aie of it. One of 
them remarked*a hair that ftuck to his finger ; he drew it towards him, and a finall 
infiint ^pieared, the whole of the limbs of which dill adhered to each other, and the 
body of which feemed dill tOkpreferve its original freihneis; it was decorated with 
fome jewels and rich 9 maments.% On the forehead, eyes, and nofc of thefe cor{;^, 
Iraves of gold are feen, rei'embling a thin Ikin. The like is noticed on the fexual ^ms 
of women ; and foMie bodies*are wholly covered with fimiiar leaves of this metal. With 
others, gold is found, jewels, or precious dones. With the body, very frequently, 
the indrumentis difeovered by which the defun&was accudomed to earn his livelihood. 

I apt told by perfons.worthy of belief, that, by the fide of a barber, they have found 
his razor and hone ; with another body the indrumentHbr cuppmg ; and with others 
again, the tools of a weaver. All this gives room for fuppofing it was a common prance 
with thefe anciqpt people to inter with the dead the indruments of their profeffions, 
or the things they were accudomed to ufe. I have been told that, among the nations 
of Abyffinia, there are fome who obferve the fame pradice, and who look upon it 
ominous to touch, or ufe, any of the furniture of the dead. We had ourfclves a 
, relation vriio fettled in Abyfimia, and who, cxclufive of other gains, acquired two 
hundred ounces of gold. When he died, the pfople of the place obliged an l*^gyptian, 
who dwelt with him, to take away this gold, which he did, much agaiird his will^ 
and loading them with reproaches for the benefit he received. 

It feems to have been common in remote times, to bury a fmall quantity of gold 
with the dead. One of the cadis of Boufir, a village adjoining the fpot where the dead 
are depofited, related to me, that, having opened three fepulchres, on each corpfe 

• was found a fheet of ^old fo thin as not to be removcable, and that each of thefe bodies 
^ had likewife a fmall ingot of gold in the mouth ; that he took the three ingots, the 

* collcdive weight of which was nine mithkals. Relations of this defeription are too 
numerous to be admitted in this book. 

In the htihf and (kull of thefe corpfes, is alfb found in great abundance, the fub* 
fiance call^ mummy. The inhabitants of the country tranfport it to the city, where 
it is fold for a trifle. For half a dirhem I purchafed three heads filled with this 
. fubftance. One of the venders of this drug Ihewed me a wallet full of it ; I faw there 
the bread and belly of a coi^fe which likewife werd full of it. 1 noticed that this 
matter had infinuated itfelf into the bones, which were fo perfedly impregnated as 
to.feem themfelves a part of the mummy. 1 likewife remarked, on the external part 
of the ikull, the traces of the Ihroud which had ferved to envelope the body, and the 
marks of the threads of the cloth ; thefe had made w imprelTion fimiiar to that given to 
wax laid oti cloth to receive a fiamp *. 

This mummy, is as black as ^tch. f obferved, when expofed to the ftrong heat of 
the fun, that it melts, and adheres to any thing that touches it ; cafi on coals, it 
boils up and emirs a fmoke, in fmell refcmbling bitumen or white pitch. The 
opinion mofi commonly received is, that this mummy is a mixture of white pitch and 
myrrh. 

As for mummy, properly fo called, it is a fubfiance which runs from the fummits 
of mountains, mixed with the waters which carry it down in their courfe ; it afterwards 
coagulates like mineral pitch, and exhales a fmell refembling white pitch mixed with 
bijjuman. According to Galen, mummy fprings from the earth ^ the fame manner as 
nuheral pitch and naphtha t ; others affirtta it to be a variety of mineral pitch, 

• See Note XXVII. t Sec Note XXVli;. 
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and fcall it the mcnjirua cf the mountains. The mummy found in hollows of cdrpfes 

in Egypt, differs "but, immaterially from the nature* of mineral mummy ; and, wheJre 

any difficulty arifes in procuring the latter, may be fubftituted in its^ftead. 

The moft lingular curiofity of thefe tombs, is their containing different* kinds of 

animals, birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles. Each body is eaveloped in a greatenor ftnaller 

qqi^tity of cloth j with this it is entirely furroundsd/ and underifheltcr of the envelope, 

is Kept in a ftate of prefervation. • 

Perfons of credit have affured me, that having difeovere'd under ground a room very 

cxadly clofod, upon opening it they faw a parcel, furrounded by bandagos of hempen 

cloth, which fell in tatters. They unwound the bandages without being deterred by 

the great quantity of cloth of which the parcel was compofed ; .and within found a 

cajf, in excellent prefervation,- which had been fwathed with abundance of care and 

fkill By another, I was affured of a hawk having been found in the fame 

manner, the envelope of which was formed of fo large a quantity of •bands of cloth, 

that it occafioned Infinite trouble to unfwathe it. It was found not to have loft its 

feathers t. Similar difeoveries of cats, fparrows, fcarab.T;i or beetles were related 

to me, as tvell as of other animals, the enumeration of which would be tedious, and 

unw'orthy the pains. 

An aineer, a truft-worthy man, related to me likewifo, that when he was at Kous, 
fbme of his •dependents, who made a profeffion of fcarching for treafures, came to 
inform him that an opening had taken place under their feet, prefenting an excavation 
which they fufpe£ted to conceal fomc hidden treafurc. lie accompanied them to the 
fpot, attended by a body of foldicrs, and, on fearching it, difeovered a large pitcher, 
the mouth of which was nicely clofed with plaifter. After it was with much difficulty 
opened, they found in it fmall parcels, the fizc of a finger, furrou'lded by rags. They 
unwound the rags, w^hich contained fmall fifh of the fpecics denominated feer 
They were like the minute duft which flies away before the flightcft breath. The 
pitcher was tranfported to Kous, and depoflted in the cuftody of .the provpft. In his 
prelence, and that of more than a liundred perfons 'collcfted on tfi^ occafion, 
the whole of the parcels were unfolded, without any thing being difeovered but thefe 
little fifh. * • 

At an after period, in the burial places of the village of Boufir, I myfelf faw a 
multitude of curious things ; which the limits of this work will not permit me to 
enumerate. Among tl^em, 1 obferved caves conftruded with much art, in each of 
which were interred an innumerable colleflion of fkcletons. Some were filled with 
the fkeletons of dogs, others with thofe of bulls } in others again were fkcletons of cate. 
All of them were enveloped in pieces of hempen cloth. 1 likewife faw in thefe places 
of fepulture fome human bones, but fo curious that they refembled the white fibrcs- 
whlch envelope the lower part of the leaves of the palm-tree I'hc greater part, • 
however, of the fkeletons I faw, were firm, with all their parts ftron|;ly adherent to 
each other. They feemed even to be more frefli than thofe of perfons who had 
died in the coui^fe of the year 597 , of which I fhall fpeak at the clofe of this writing. 
This was more efpedally the cafe with the ancient corpfes whicTi had been plaftered 
over with pitch *or tar. I’hefe were of the colour of iron, and were equally firm and 
heavy. 1 faw an imiumcrable quantity of the fkulls of cattle and Iheep ; and readily 
diftinguifhed the heads of the fheep from thofe of goats, and the heads of the cows from 
thofe of bulls. The flefh of the cattle adhered fo perfeftly to the envelope as to’forift 

• See Note XXIX. ’ t Sec Note XXX. 4: Sec Note XXXI. || Sec Note XXXII. 
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but one fisglepiece ^fa blackifli red, beneath which the bones appeared of a ddicate 
whitenefs j but fome of the bones were red, and others black, 'yh^ like was the cafe 
in the inftance of human bones. There can be no doubt but* the fhrouds were 
moiftened with aloes and pitch, and faturated with thefe fubftances before they were 
employed'in enveloping the ajrpfes. Hence the Ihrouds communicated their ct)lour to 
the flefh, and preferved it. Whensihefe aromatic fubilaRces penetrated to the bui]^ it 
likevf ife changed their colour to red or black. In different fpots I found heaps of ca ^fes 
of dogs, confilting each, prtffibly, of a hundred thoufand or more. All thefe carcafes 
are taken away by men who obtain their livelihood by fearching for treafures ; for 
there are numbers who have no other means of fupport than rummaging the burial 
places, and taking .thence whatever they find, fuch as wood, pieces of cloth, 
and other things. Although I made a very minute feftreh in all ihofe places to which 
I was enabled to penetrate, 1 never once met with the head of a horfe, a camel, or an 
afs. As this fingularity ftruck me greatly, I queftioned the old men of the village of 
Boufir on the fubjeft ; and they affured me, without even hearing me to an end, that 
they had themfelves made the fame remark, and that in all their refearches they had 
conftantly failed of finding any. The coffins are chiefly of the wood of the fycamorc- 
fig. There are fome which are ftill firm and folid, while others are, as it were, 
reduced to afltes. Certain cadis of Boufir, related to me, among other rgimarkable 
fingularities, that one day finding a ftone coffin, and breaking it, they obferved it to coft- 
tain another: upon forcing this, it prefented them a wooden coffin, in which they dif- 
covered a lizard of the fpecies termed/oljliyya*; which hthafain-abras, well enveloped 
in (hrouds, and interred with much care. 

At Boufir we faw a number of pyramids. Of one, that was demolifhed, there was 
but the kernel remaining. We meafured it by its foundations, and difeovered that it 
had been nothing inferior in fize to the pyramids ()f Gizeh. 

Whatever we have faid of the burial places of Boufir, applies to thofe of Aih-lhems, 
of the Berbis, and others. 

It is fit I%ould remark, that no mention is made, that I remember, of the pyramids, 
in the pentateuch, or any other (ancient) book. I do not perceive either that Arillotle 
makes mention of them ; in his Treat ife on Politics , he fays, “ As was the pradice of 
the Egyptians in the edifices they conftrflfted.” * Alexander Aphrodifius is the author 
of a fmall chronicle in which lie fpeaks of the Jews, the Magi, and the Sabmans ; he 
likewife fays fomething in this book of the hiftory of the Egyptians. But Galen, 1 find, 
in one part of his works make§ mention of the pyramids, and derives their denomina- 
tion from barm, which ffignifies decrepid old age f. In his commentary on the treatife 
of Hippocrates, oiS Different Airs and Places, he likewife ffiys, “ lie who would ftudy 
aftronomy, ought to go to Egypt, as the inhabitants of that country have applied thein- 
felvt'S greatly to that feence.” Such is the fenfe of his words. He alfo obferves, in 
Y\&'tsosdiiiol AnhtomicalOperatki:s, “ Whoever wilhes to comprehend thoroughly the 
difpofvtion of the bones, cannot do better than repair to Alexandria to examine the 
ancient corpfes there preferved.” , 

The primitive inhabitants of Egypt may be compared to the Nabathaeans of Irak, 
Memphis to Babylon, the Grecian inonarchs and tlie C'aefars of Egj^i to the Perfian 
Kings and the Cofroes of Perfia, Alexandria to Madam, Foftat to Bagdad. All thefe 
coui\tries are now united by the proieflion of Iflamifm, and acknowledge the dominion 
df the pofterity of Abbas. ,4 


* See Note XXXIII. 
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NOTE I. p. 803* 

T his dtadel, which was denominated the caftle of tise mountain, is, in th^ prefent day, the 
refidence of the pafha, and the quarter occupied by the Janiflaries and the Azaps. Its 
pofition is caft of Cairo, on leaving it by the gate of Zoweila ; it ftand^ north of Kaitbay, -and 
fouth of Karafa. A defeription ot this citadel and the buildings it contains, as well as a plan 
of the city of Cairo, is given by Niebuhr in his Voyage cn Arabic, (tome i.p. 92.^ A plan 
of Cairo, and particTilarly of the caftle, may alfo be (een at the clofe of the^ defeription given 
of the pyramids of Gizeh by the chief of brigade Grobert (pL xii.) 

Mr. Langles, in the notes affixed to Ins edition of Le Voyage de Norden, confounds this 
caftle of the mountain with the ancient caille or fort called Kafr-alfharOa, which belonged to the 
town of Foftat, and exifted previous to the conqueft of Egypt by the Mufulmans* of Arabian 
authors; feme confound it with Babelgaun (llabyloii), while others, whofe opinion appears tobe * 
better foiiVd^d, make a diftiiiQioru The quarter of Foftat, where this caftle flood, is Itill called 
Ihe quarter of Kafr-afftiama ; and here are fituatedithe church called the Moallaka, and the 
principal churches of the Chriftians. as may be feen in Makrifi (Man. Ar. dc la Biblio. Imp, 
No. 682. folio 159 and 160), and iiijVanfleb (Nouv. Relat. d'Egypte p. 129. p. 237. and feq.) I 
Chall not fay more of the Kafr alfliama, but revert to the citadel of the mountain. This place, 
and the well admired in it, are known by the name of Jofeph, one of the names of Salah-eddin, 
or Saiadin, by wJiofe order they were conftru£led. Yoofoof was the name of Salah-cddin, and, 
that of his father Ayyoob, not Jofeph or Yoofoof as fuppofed by Mr. Langles (Voyage de Eg. 
ct dc Nuh. tome iii. p. 309.) The following is the ftatement of Makrift refpe^ing the • 
foundation of the caftle of the mountain. (Man. Ar. de la Biblio. Imp. No. 682. fol. 390 
and 392. . . ^ - ... 

<< This citadel is built on a great eminence of the mountain ; it leans on Moiint Mokattam, 
and overlooks* Cairo, Mifr, the Nile, and Karafa ; it has Cairo on the north, Mifr, Karafa, 
and Birkct Alhabefli on the fouth>weft, the main courfe of the Nile on the weft, ond behiud,?f: 
on the caft. Mount Mokattam. The fpot on which it is bu'lt formerly bore the name of, 
Kobbat alluwa. 

The pavillion of fine air, afterwards the hippodrome of Ahmed-ben-Touloun, was formed 
above this fpoc. At a later period this place was converted into a cem>^tery, where feveral 
mofques were erefled ; and in this ftate it remained untif TWalik-alnafr Salah-eddin,Yoofcfof- 
ben-Ayyoob, the firft of the kings of his race who reigne I in Egypt, oaufed a citadel , to be 
conilrucled under the fiire£lion of the eunuch Boha-^cddiii Kara Koofh. ii/ the year 562, (com- 
mencing 0£lobcr 1166.) From that, to the prefect day, this caftle has conltahtly been the 
refidence of the fovereigns of Egypt. This is the eighth place made the feat of empire in this 
country. Before the deluge, the kings refided in the city of Amfous. After tpc deluge Memphis 
was the royal city, until it was deftroyed by Nabuchodonofor. Alexander, the fon of Philip, 
having afeended the throne, and arriving in Egypt, where he built the city of Alexandria, this 
new city fuccc^ded Memphis in the title of royal, and retained }he prerogative until God 
cftabliftied 1fla||iifm, when Amroo-ben-Alas entered Egypt at the head of a Mufiulmaii army, 
made himfclf maftcr of the citadel, and laid the foundation of Foftat, which, from that period, 
became the refidence of the ameers, governors of this country. Things remained on this footing 
to the period of the extindion of the caliphs of the houfc of Omayya. The armies of the 
Abbafccs entering Egypt, and building without the city of Foftat the quarter called •Alajjjter, 
the governors inhabited at one time Foftat, at another Alaftcer. Ahmcd«bcn-Touloun afterwards • 
built the caftle, the hippodrome, and the quarter called Alkatai near Alalker; and Alkatai 

5 M 2 became 
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became (Sf re/idence of the ameers of the family of Touloan : but after the extindion of this 
dynafty, the Ameers dwtlt anew in Ala&er, until the (;eneral of the armies of Moezz, Jewhar, 
coming from the ^a^reb, laid the foundations of Cairo. From this tim£ to the de{lru£tion bf 
thciipower of the FatemeeS) by the fultan Salah«eddin Yoofoof-ben-Ayyoob, Cairo was made the 
rqjSdence of the caliphs and imams of Egypt. Salah-eddin became foie mafter of the country, built 
the citadel of the mountain, and mi.de it his refidence. After him Malik-alcamel Mohammed, fon 
of Malik-Aladel Abo6bekr-ben> Ayyoob,* likewife redded the^;, and his example was foIloi||Kd 
by the princes of his line. The Mamalukes Baharee, who feized on the fovercignty, md 
fucceeded the family of Ayyoob, have opiitinued down to this time to refide in this citadel. 

The following was the origin of the citadel. The fultan Saiah>eddin-Toofoof, having 
terminated the {yfiy of the Fatemees, and conftituted himfelf the foie and abfolute fovercign of 
Egypt, did not on this occafion abandon the palace of the grand vizier, which he before had 
occupied at Cairo. Ncverthelefs he was not exempt from apprehenfion, as much on account of 
the partizans which the Fatemee caliphs ftill retained in Egypt, as of Malik-aladcl Nour-eddin 
Makmoud^en-Zenghi, fultan of Syria. He made provifion before hand againd any reverfe he 
might experience from the attacks of Noixr-eddin, by fending his brothes Malik -aimoaddham 
Shemfeddaula Fonran-fliah into Yemen, to conquer a new kingdom, which miglit prefent an 
afylum. Shems-eddaula completely fubdued Yemen ; and, on the other hand, God delivered 
Salah-eddin from all anxiety refpefling Nour-eddin, who died the fame year. Freed from dread 
in this quarter, Salah-eddin wilhed to fecure fome ftrong place in Egypt where he might (ix his 
' reBdence ; for he had divided the two cattles occupied by the Fatemees among his ameers, wlio 
had taken up their abode in them. It is faid he determined on the fite of the citadel of thg 
mountain, from obferving that meat, ezpofed to the open air at Cairo, became putrfd in twenty.^ 
four hours, while, fufpended on the fpot where the citadel i$ conftru£led, it experienced no 
alteration until after the lapfe of eight-and-forty hdurs. He confequently diredled the railing 
of a citadel on this fpot, and entrufted the execution of his orders to one of his ameers, Kara- 
koofh, an Afadee. Karakoofli began this work, as well as the wall of Cairo, which likewife 
, was confided to his care, in the year of the hejra 5 72. He dtftroycd the mofques, fupprefled 
the tombs, and caufed the fmall pyramids at Cizch, in front of the city of Mifr, the number of 
' which was conftdcrable, to be demoHlhcd. The ftones obtained from the demolition were 
employed in building the wall, the citadel of Cairo, and the arches of Gizch. The fultan in- 
tended the wall (hould furround, in one inclofure, Cairo, Foftat, and the citadel} but he died 
before the wall and the citadel were completed. Thefe works were ncglc£ted till the reign of 
Msllik-aladeTSeif-eddin-Aboobekr-ben-Ayyoob, who fixed his fon Malik-alcamel Nafr-eddiii 
Mohammed) in the citadel of the mountain, nominated him his lieutenant in Egypt, and ap- 
I pointed him his fucceifor. This prince put the finilhing hand to the citadel, and ere£fed the 
fultan’s palace in the interior, in the year of the hejra 604, (beginning July 1207.)” 

Many other details might be extrafled from Makrifi, refpetling , the buildings withm the 
citadel, and the wall of Cairo, but they would here be fuperfluous. I lhall but obferve further, 
thht, on .the plan of M. Niebuhr mjiy be noticed, eaft of the citadel, and upon the mountain, a 
fmall building in ruins, which bears the name of Kobbat-alhawa, or the pavillion of fine air. 

NOJE II. p. 80]. 

’ ABD ALLATJF fays “"the two wells,” and not the w'ell,” becaufe the well is divided into 
two parts by a retting place and refervoir. Many travellers have deferibed the wells; for 
example Maillet, I’ococke, Father Lucas^^ Niebuhr, Grobert, &c. The two firtt aferibed its 
formation to Mohammed-ben Kelaoon, bul Mr. Niebuhr, better informed, and Mh Savary, who 
ftates this to have been the opinion of the inhabitants of the country, more ji^ttly aferibe it to 
Salah-eddin, and conjcdiure it took its name of the Well of Jofeph, from that prince. Did any 
doubt exitt it would at once be removed by the authority of Abd AHatlf, who was a cotemporary 
writer. Shaw knew of this paflage of Abd Allatif, but far from drawing thence a jutt con- 
clufion^ he attributes the well to the Babylonians. The error of Maillet and Pococke arifes 
poffibly from their having heard that it was the work of a fultan named Malik-alnafr, a name 
common as well to Saladin as to Mohammed-beQ-Kilaoon. 


Makrifi 
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Makrifi fpeaks thus of the well : The well of the citadel is of the fiumber of ^ofe'thingg 
we admire. It was dug by Karakoofh. £bn-Abd-AIdhaler fays, thik well is of wonderful 
llrudlure. Oxen, at the tO)>, by moving in a circle, draw up the water frop \ refervoir half the 
depth cf the well ; a't the ftation of this refcrvoir, others by fimilar means raife the water from 
the bottom to the refervoir ; there is a road cut by which the oxen readily defcend to*the fpring : 
the whole of this is cut out of the rock without any building. The fpot, where this well is feen, is 
fa^to be in the fame diredlion asthe Pnnd of the Elephants {birket \ the water of the fpriog 
is loft. I have heard fomc old men of the country, aflirm ihat wnen the well Was dug, the 
workmen came to very foft water Karakoofh and kis menj defirous of a more abundant 
* fupply, caufed the opening in the rock to be increafed, after which there iflued a water fome- 
what faline, which injured the foftiiefs of the previuus fpring. The cadi *Nafr>eddin Shafi- 
ben-Ali, in bis Treatife on Wonderful Structures, fays, thal the well is defeeuded by a ftair>cafe 
confifting of three hundred Heps. ’ ’ 


NOTE III. p. 803. 

MAKRISI fpeaks* of thefc arches of Gizeh, quoting the author of the Treihife on the Won- 
derful Structures, but in the very words of Abd Allatif, from whom this writer doubtlefs borrowed 
his recital. Towards the couclufion he adds : “ In the year of the hejra 708, (beginning June 
I3!.8) Malik-AJinodhaffer Bibars jafehenghir ordered thefe arches to be repaired. 'In confe- 
qu f-nce tliofe in ruins wt re removed, the damaged partii reftored, and they regained their utility. 
When Kaj-akooOi conllruiied thefe arches, he built, with the (lonesof the dqmoliilied pyramids^ 
r.»raifed wayj, which b;"gan at the bank of the Nile i^ front of. Follat, and refembled a moun^ 
tain projecling througii the country the fpacc of fix miles, till it joined the arches/* 

The arches alluded to here are^at ibis day ki cxillence, as well as a part of the raifed way; at 
Icart, between C^'/eh and the pyramids, there are arches and portions of a caufeway, the remains 
of thofc noticed by Abd Allatif. Mr. Niebuhr obferved at this fpot two bridges of ten arches 
each, aiul at cacli extremity and betweeti the bridges a dyke or caufeway of mafonry, partly 
conftrucled of brick and partly of hewn Hone, fifteen hundred double ^cps in length. Nearer 
to Gizeh, the fame traveller faw tw other bridges, one of five the other of three arches* Thefc 
bridges and caufeways had before been noticed by Mr.Nordcn, who recognized in them the 
work ol Mahometans. Pococke, who alfo obferved thefe works, was therefore much in error 
in taking tlie caufeway in ticcd here for fhac mentioned by Herodotus, which coft ten years 
of labour, and appeared to the Greek hillorian a work almoll as admirable as the pyramids 
themfelves. 

Thefe arches are likcwifc mentioned by Ebn-alwardi, who ob.'erves, “ At Gizeh arc the 
l^ridges ; nothing (imilnr to this work was ever bef tre ciFcCled. Tbt v ionfid of forty arches in a 
right line.” They have tiothing in common with the bridge of boats which, at a certain epoch, 
joined the ifland of Roudha with the two banks of the Nile, as imagined by M. Chr. Mar. 
I'rifhii, who publiflted, at Irlalle, in 1804, the iEgyptas. auCl. Ibn-Alvardi (feep. 52.) « ' 

The caufeway raifed by Karakoofh, and which extende’d from .the margin of the Nile, 
oppofite to Foflat, to the bridges mcntiotied, afforded, in all feafoiis, a commodious road for 
the tranfport of materials, deftined for the ere£lion of the wall of Cairo, and the citadel of the 

mountain. 

« 


NOTE rV. p. 803. 

ABD ALLATIF would have expreffed himfelf witlv^greater exadituJe had he Hated that the 
angles of the threw pyramids are oppofite to each other in a right line, e^^tending from the fouth- 
caH to the north-twH. (See Norden. edit, de Mr. Langles 1. 1. p. 1 13 and 1 14. and pi. xliii. Grobert 
Deferip. des Pyr. ^ Gizeh, phi.) 


NOTE V. p. 804. 

» 

IT feems that, at the epoch Abd Allatif compofed his work, the three great pyramids had aB • 
of them their external coat entire, which induced him to conclude that the third pyramid was 

conftrufted 
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eonftruQed trbolljr oF rcd granite. In the defcription of the pyramids of Gizeh by Mr. Grobert, 
this fpecies of granite is dcfcribed with much preciCon ; but fo many errors of the prefs have 
crept into this inrpre/Gon that I deem it reqaihte to infert the defcripticfn here with the errors 
corrcfled. 

*< No. 4.^ — A beautiful ro(e*colonred antique granite of the iiland Elephantis, detached from 
the coat of !he pyramid, called M^cerinus. 

• It is funpofed to be she pyropoecilod of Pliny. 

It is the antique Egyptian granite, many monuments of which have been tranfport^ to 
Rome. * • 

It is formed,of large fragments of feldfpar, of a rofe colour, and of two fhadesj which are * 
predominant in the ftonc, and give it its colour; of gray or whitiQi quartz in fmall quantity; 
and, of a blackilh fchqeric, which in point of prevalence holds a medium between the two 
former. 

It is one of the mod beautiful (tones that is known : it receives a magnificent polifh, ;^c. 
(Defer, dcs Pyr. d’Ejjypte, p. 99.) 

“ Its coating, V (tiiat of the third pyramid) fays Mr. Grobert, recently removed, lies at the 
foot of the bafe. It is of red granite, of the fpecies found in the iiland Elephantis, oppofite to 
Afou:in. The major part of the obelilks of Egypt are of this granite. (Idem, p 30.) 

“ 'I'he coating of the little pyramid has been dripped off at a very late period. The beauti- 
ful maffes of granite of Elcpbantis, difperfed, and lying in heaps at its bafe, dill each preferve 
the length of the two facings fadiioned with the fquarc, which incontedably proves that its 
finilhed fuiface was formed in tiers.” (Idem, p.97.) • 

Norden had related that the fummit of*thc fecoiid pyramid was coated with j(Vanlte on tlfc 
four fides; (Voy. d’ Egypte et Nubie. 1. 1. p. 122.) but this, affertiou, which cotitradi6l.s the 
Arabian authors, is refuted by Grobert, (p.95. and p.i8.) 

NOTE VI. p. 804. 

A SIMIL.^R fancy, according to Makrifi, is expreffed by another writer in the following 
terms: “ All other things dread the effecls of time, but time itfelf contemplates the pyramids 
with dtcad.” If fuch gigantic exprellions need an excufe, they will find one ip the beautiful 
verfe of Delille. (Lcs'Jardins Chant. IV.) , 

“ Leur maffe iudcdructible a fatigue le terns.” 

Their mafs, imperifluble, has wearied time. 

Can, adds Mr. dc Sacy from another quotation; can Frenchmen fail to engrave it on the 
pyramids ? 


NOTE VII. p. 804. 

MR. WHITE, ip his notes, very opportunely remarks that the paffage in Pliny where that 
writer, fpeaking of the pyramids, fays, (The pyramids) “ arc fituated in a part of Africa, on a 
’ ftony and barren mountain, bctvgeen the s^ity of Memphis and what we arc accullomed to de- 
nominate the Dtflta, at a'diftance from the Nile of lefs than four thoufand paces, and at feven 
from Memphis, JiEAR a village called busihis, the inhabitants of which are wont to 
ASCEND THEM,” fuppofcs that, in the time of Pliny, the pyramids Kill had their outward coating 
(perfeft); for, obferves this writer, “ thil would fcarcely have been deemed worthy of note if the 
moll perfeft evennefs in* the works, the oppofite of what at prefent is the cafo^, did not render it 
(the afeending them) a matter of much danger and difficulty. 

The text of Mr. White is “ res crat baud fane memorabilis, fi non perfefiiffima operis Isevitudo, 
contra quum nunc eft, lubricum et difficile afeenfum prabuerit.” The fame obfcrvatioii did , 
not (/cape Mr. Quatrcmcrc dc Quincy ; and a like conclufion may be drawn from the words of 
Abd Allatif ; bence then the pyramids preferved their coating, at leaR in a great degree, in the 
13th century. 


NOTE 
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NOTE vni. p. 80f . 

THE mearuremeitllt here given to the pyramid correfponds with that oF.Mohalli, an Arabian 
writer cited by Edward Beniard, except the dtmenfions of the level at the fedlion which MohalU 
ftates to he nine cubits every way. Jofeph Ben Altiphafi, according to Kircher, in h*g work the 
Garden of the Wonders of the World, agrees exadly with the*meafure quoted by Ab*d Allatif. 

Iil>d Allatif obferves that thefe dimenfions appear to iiim erroneous, and that 403 cubits Ihould 
be taken for the height of the pyramid ; but the computation of Abd Allatif is wide of the fj£l: 
for, admitting a regular quadrangular pyramid to have a bafe of ^60 cubits, and all its angles to 
be alike, which will confequently give 460 cubits for the length of all its fides,,the height of the 
pyramid will be 325^^9 cubits; if the fame pyramid be truncated by a fedion, the bafe of which 
is every way 10 cubits, the height will be reduced to 318 roo cubits, which is little diitant from 
the height afligned of 3 1 7. 

When Abd Allatif lays, “ The exaft perpendicular height mud be 400 cubits, he probably 
alludes to the apotheme, which, if the pyramid were entire, would be J98 . cubits, and trun- 

cated, as it is deferibed to have been, 2^ cubits, which comes very nigh 4cA> cubits.” M. de 
Sacy. 

Allowing ^6:) cubits to be the meafure of each fide of the bafe, as in the time of Abd-Allatif, 
when, prefutnptively, the pyramids wete yet undripped of their coating, and the fand at the 
bafe had not accumulated fo high as at prefent; and taking the halhemik cubit, equal to 7 of a , 
metre, or^2i inches Engiilh (Merrologie Univ. de Biornerod), the length of each fide of 
the bafe will jhen hav^ been 838, and the perpendicular height 5791*. Engiilh feet. Of ancient 
a’utliors, Herodotus (lib. ii.) deferibes their meafure 800 feet long; Diodurus (lib. i.) 700 feet; 
Strabo (lib. xvii.) Icfs than 60 '■ feer; and Plinj (lib. xxxvi. cap. 12.) 883 feet. The length of the 
feet alluded to by tlie three lirlt writers is not fulHciently evident, and the meafures being given 
in round numbers, they may not h.ive been minutely exatl ; the Roman foot being to the Engiilh 
as 967 to 1000; the meafure of Pliny, which from its being dated preeifely 883 Roman feet, 
may be deemed tlie correcl length of the bafe in his time; is equal to 853*,®.^ feet Engiilh, which 
is fo little more than the meafure given by Abd Allatif, eleven hundred years later, as to make 
it probable tiiat ttie difi'erence may have been occafioned by the rife within that lapfe of time, of 
the circumjacent fand about the bafe. By modern writers different meafures have been afligned 
to the pyramid ; but, fiiice the invufion of lii.u country by the French, a* very cxa£% account is 
afforded. That which is given below is extrailed trom La Geographic Mathematique, Phyfique 
ct Politique of Mentclle ct Le Brun, Paris j 8 .13, tome » 2. p. 1 1 2. In it, errors wiiicli had crept 
into- the work of general Groberr, are corrected from communica.ions made to the author bf 
different learned men, who accompanied the Freuf’i army, and from memoirs prefented to him 
by Buonaparte himfelf. I'he prefent length of the bafe is 716 feet 6 inches French, or in 
Engiilh meafure 763 feet 8 inches. 

The fuppofed length, before the removal of it j external coating of marble, 734 feet 6 inchcs ■ 
French, Engiilh meafure 783 feet. • ^ 

Meafure of the angle made by the four faces with the horizon, 1 28 tlegracs. 

Perpendicular height to the prefent platform, 474.' o? feet, 501 feet Eugdlli meafure. 

PiTcfurned height, when perfect, with the extenwi coatiiig on, to the fuminic of the angle,* 
50.5 French, Engiilh meafure 538 feet. * • 

Prefent number of the layers of Hone from the bafe to the truncated fummit 203 feet. 

Perpendicular height of the opening by which the pyramid is entered, 41 totfes 5 feet, or 
Engiilh meaturc 267 feet 5 inches. ^ 

Length of the gallery, which, in a Hoping dire^ion, forms a right angle with the fide, ra toifes 
3 inches, or 77 feet bnglilli meafure. 

Length of the fecund gallery, which forms, with the interior horizontal platform, an angl.; of 
ay degrees, 4otoife8 5 feet, or 261 feet Englifli. 

At the upper extremity* of this gallery is a chamber, of a fquare form, wliieh.ffonds in the 
center of the pyramid, the fides of it lixteea feet, (fevenceen Engiilh); the height fcveuteeii, 
(Engiilh, eighteen feet oni; inch and a halfj. 

But 
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Bat^t mitft obfeH'ed, that above the apparent floor, at the height of three feet, is a fe(onii» 
which protefis the othef. * ^ • 

At about a fourthrpart of the length from the point of departure in* the fecond gallery, 
there is another gallery^ which advances horizontally to the center of the ‘pyramid, and which 
leads to an bpartment 19 toifes, or 67 feet fquare. 

At the pdint where this gallery begins is a well, at firlt perpendicular, but afterwards Hoping 
gently: the well is fcarcely more than*two feet wide, and is partly filled with rubbiOi,;rthe 
depth to thcbbftruciion in it, from the furface, is 195 French feet, or 208 feet En;{li{h. The 
firft bend, that is to fay the upper bend of the well, or mekias, is 132 feet (140 feet Englilh) 
below (this fliould ccnainly be ahve) the bafe of the pyramid. Tranflator. 

NOTE IX. p. 805. 

« a 

IN the foregoing note is ftated that the paflage forms a right angle with the fide of the 
pyramid, and that the angle of the fide with the horizon is laS". The Hope of the glacis noticed 
by Abd Allatif, previous to arriving at the horizontal paflage, mud theyefore make an angle 
wf 52* with the Irarizon. Tranflator. 


NOTE X. p. 805. 

IT feems to me very doubtful that the fird opening of the great pyramid was eflefted by the 
caliph Mamoun. I hefitate to credit this from the terms ufed by Denys, of Telmahre, the 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, who accompanied Mamoun into Egypt, in fpeakifig of tlif 
pyramid, which was already open when vifited by him. Mr. Wahf obferves, that (omt 
orientalids attribute the fird opening in the pyra^mid to the caliph Mahmoud, and others to 
Haroon Ahrafliid ; but cites no authority. In dating my doubt, I mud not conceal that the 
opening in the pyramid is by common tradition aferibed to Mamoun, and dands fupported by 
the tedimony of Mafoudi, who wrote about a century after the expedition of the caliph. 

• According to Makrili, this faft is related by Mafoudi, in the work entitled Hjjlory of the Pajl 
Times and the Things defrayed by Fortune; in it is faid, '* That Abd-allah Mamoun, fon of Haroon 
Al-rafliid, having arrived in Egypt, and vifited the pyramids, was inclined to demolifh one in order 
to difeover of what it was compofed } that, on its being reprefented to him that h» never would 
be able to fucceed In the undertaking ; he replied, ** I. will abfolutely have an opening made and 
that on this/>ccafion. In order to fatisfy him, the entrance feen at prefent was effe£lcd ; that, 
for the purpofe of making it, fire, vinegar, &c. were ufed.** This paflage indeed cxilts in the 
l!nanufcript*in the Imperial library : but as no other Arabian author, that I remember, makes 

' mention of an expedition ,of Haroon Al*rafhitl into Egypt, I confider it highly probable that this 
is an error, of our manufeript. 

Ebn Haukal, the cotemporary of Mafoudi, is fatisfied with dating that one of the caliphs of 
.t]|jie Abbaflee family, whom be conjcrlures to be Mamoun, or Motafem, had in contemplation 
to eflefl the dedrudlion of the pynmids; but renounced the projefi from calculating that the 
whole of the revenues he drew from Egypt, would be infuflicientto defray the incidental expence. 
May we not conjedfare that the pyramid was opened before Mamoun ; and that this prince, from 
having giving orders that the in^tior Iheuld be further explored, has had the opening of the 

• pyramid attributed to himfelf ? 

- * NOTE XI. p. 805. 

according to Mr. Grobert, “all the dones of the pyramids are cemeq^ed together; the 
mortar uied ex itlly reftmbics that made in Europe ; the furfaccs of the dones arc as nicely 
fquare of each otlier as can be expcfled from their great age. That they had holes wrought on 
their furfaces is yet to be difeerned; but no veftiges announce that the outward coating was 
fupported by intails or grooves.” 

Abd Allatif polfibly fpeaks of the dones of the outermod ooat. 

** One cannot fufliciently admire, ” fays likewife Mr. Denon, “ the exadlitude of the dratifi- 
cation of the pyramids, the unchangeablenefs of their form, or their • druAure ; andthefetoo 
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preferved in malTes cf fuch magnitudej fo gigantic, as to make one confide* then^ th(j,link Vrhich 
joins the colofTal w6rk!^ of arc to thofe of nature.” * * 

NOTE XII. p. 805. . . 

HERE, alTuredly, wc muft recognize pofitive teftimony ; noj can I here refrain frojn repeating 
what I have faid in my notice of the edition of Mr. White. After due redeclion on the ftyle ot 
Aba A-ilatif, on his conftant maintenance upon all occalions of the charader of §n impartial 
obferver, and faithful hifloriaii, his evidence cannot be called in qpediuii on a matter of fo much 
weight as this, and refpeding which his aflirmation is fo explicit. It is moreover flrengthened by 
that of many other Arabian writers of greater antiquity, ?nd even though the declaration of our 
author (Itould be charged with a little exaggeration, ftill cannot I allow the negative proof, wh ci 
fome would deduce from the filence on ^is fubjed of the mod: refpedahle hidorlans, to weigh 
agiUr.d the authority of an ocular witnefs, and one fo worthy of being believed. The value of 
this tedimony is further augmented by thefe words, which fome lines further on are exprefled 
by Abd Allatif, in fpenking of the traditions current on the primitive dedination and the origin 
of the pyramids: ** on this fubjed 1 have treated at large in tny great work,* and have related 
what others have faid of thefe buildings ; to tins, therefore, I refer the reader folicitous of more 
minute details, confining myfclf in this prefenl work to the teprefentatiou of aW nlaae cf which 
I hm^e mftlf been witnefs'' 

I have obferved that fover d other Arabian writers, anterior to Abd Allatif, agreed with him 
refpfdinpthc hieroglyphic infcripcions on the pyramids ; fome of them I fiiall cite. 

“ The pyrtimids,” fiiiys Mafoudi, an author of the beginning of the- fourth century of the 
lu'jra, and who wrote in Egypt, “are very lofty edifices, and of marvellous condrudion: their 
furface is covered with inferiptions in the cha?ad;crs of ancient nations and kingdoms, which no 
longer exid.” What this writing is, or its fignification, are alike unknown. (Man. Arab, of the 
Imp. Lib. No. 598, c. 102). 

Lbii'Kltordadouh, a traveller and author of a geographical defeription of muITulman countries, 
wrote in the third century of the hejra: in a pallUge cited by Makrili, he‘ hus exprefles himfelf : 

<< All the fecrets of magic, and all the receipts of the medical art, are inferibed on the pyramids, 
in the Mujnad charader. 

The fame. Makrifi quotes another writer, who fays, ** We faw the furfaces of thefe two great 
pyramids covered with writing from the fu^lmit to the bife : the lines weit clofe, perfcdly even, 
and oppofite one to the other} they were written in charaders ufed by thofe who •condrudeii 
thefe edifices ; the letters are now wholly unknown, nor can their fenfe be divined ({dan. Arab, 
of the Imp. Lib. No. 652, folio tfy). * 

£bn>Hattkal, a traveller and author of the four.h century of the kejra, in a fimilar manner 
atteds, that the exterior of the great pyramids was full of inferiptions, in a charader which he 
denominans Graco-Syriact at lead if there be no fault in the manufeript belonging to the Leyden 
library which 1 have now before me, or fimply Grerk according to the quotation of Makrid. , ■ 
Guillaume de Baldcnfe), who travelled to the Holy Land* and Egypt in the 14th Century, 
atteds his having feen, on the two larged pyramids, inferiptions in divers charaders j “ in 
which,” he fays, ** 1 didinguiflied writings in different idiomS}” and be details an infeription in 
fix Latin verfes. Guili. de fialdenfel Houvepor. in T6rr. Sanc»apud Canis. in Led. Antiq. t. v.* 
part xi. p. 113. * 

The learned Greaves, (Mifc. Works of M. J. Greaves, b. i. p. 125,) in his Tyramidographia, 
calls in quedion the veracity of the writings of the A|^bs refpeding tbeie infcriptions>; but the 
authorities befon; him were not of equal validity to thofe 1 have quoted. HCfbdotus (lib. xi. 
chap. 125; ) mentions an infeription engraven on the pyramid of Cheops, which feems not to 
corrcrpoiid with the multitude of inferiptions noticed by the Arabs ; ' but he may have fpoken of 
dits particular one, on account of the fingularity of its intent. I know not whether or no with the 
learned French tranfflator of his works, we ought to deduce from bis obferving “ the infeription 
is in Egyptian charaders,^* that this infeription was mod probably in the vulgar charader. and 
not in hieroglyphics. Pofiibly this writing was in the vulgar, and the others in the iacred 
charader. To reconcile the filence of the Greek and Latin writers on the fubjed of the 
inferiptions on the pyramids with the tedimony of the Arab writers, Mr. White makes a 
VOJL. XV. 5 M 5 
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jttdiclbus o^eiYation chichi tranfcribe : (the tranflation from the Latin is as follows,) ^^Such 
abundance of hieroglyphical charadere were fecn in every part of Egypt that they would fail of 
exciting niimiration the obfervers, and be dcemeil unworthy of hiftorical relation. Owing to 
this it is that in the defcriptions of the obeiilks, which from the ground to the very fummit are 
covered wifh hieroglyphics, this circumflance has remained unnoticed by the greateH: part of the 
ancients.” • * 

. I mull not however difguife that, according to the teftimony 'of travellers, the moft elevated 
part of the Autermoft coating of the fecond pyramid, which yet fubOfts, prefents no hierogly- 
phics. This only proves that the entire fupcrficies of the pyramids was not covered with tiiefe 
chara^kers. It is moreover added, that no remains of hieroglyphics are difeovered either among 
the numerous fragments difperfed at the foot of the pyramids, or on the pieces of granite or 
marble, which formerly made a part of their external coating, and which are now to be feen at 
Gizeh, and elfewhere,* where they ferve as lintels, thrclhoids, and door piers. May it not be 
allowed to quellion whether thefe obfervations have been made with all the nicety requillte.to 
give ftrength to this negative contradifkion ? ^ Mr. de Sacy. 

'rhe quellion pf Mr. de Saey is doubtlefs well founded. The aflertion of thofe who difpute 
the truth of the pyramids having once been covered with hieroglyphics, that none are found at 
Gizeh, or elfewhere, may be true, as refpe^ls the prefent day, but was not the cafe two centu- 
ries back. Pietro della Valle, in the relation of his travels, (tome i. lettre xi, p. 335. Paris, 
1745.) after deferibing the pyramids, and proceeding to relate his vifit to the depofitaries of the 
mummies in their neighbourhood, fays, “ We palled the night in a houfe of this village 
(Sakkara) : in the evening a conteft arofe among the inhabitants about who (hould r&ccive us^ 
when, from the good opinion 1 entertained of a houfe, over the door df which there was art 
hieroglyphic infeription, 1 feleded that, concluding that its owner who had chofen this orna- 
ment was, without doubt, more intelligent than Kis neighbours.*’ Tranllator. 

NOTE XIII. p. 805. 

IN the text ftands A];adimoun. Jablonlki has, in my opinion, proved to demonftration, that 
• Cneph or Cnouphi, and Agathodaimon arc no other than the Egyptian and Greek denominations 
for the fame deity. He has given an etymology, according to which Agathodaimon appears to 
be a literal tranflation of Cnouphi. * 

• NOTE XIV. p. 807. 

* I SHALI. not dilate much refpe£llng the fphinx, or the mutilations which it has experienced 
' fince the time of Abd Allatif. A detail on this fnbjed may be feen in the notes and illullrations 
affixed by Mr. Lauglis to his edition of the travels of Norden ; but I cannot refrain from citing 
two authors of modern date, whole teftimony, after the evolution lix hundred years, fo fully 
.cpnfirms the recital of our author. 

« This monftrous and truly coloflal ftatue,’’ fays Mr. Grobert, was painted yellow ; and 
the colour is preferved eveA to our time in the parts not broken.” 

The other paflage^s much more important, from its minutenefs, and the name of its author, 
an unexceptionable judge on (imilar fubje^ks* 'It is Mr. Denon, who thus exprefles himfelf : 

“ I had not fufficient hsifure to obferve the fphinx, which is well worthy of being copied 
with the niceft attention, a manner which it has never been before. Although its proportions 
be coloflah'^he outlines which are remaining are equally fupple and corredi ; the expreffion of 
the head is miM,. benevolent, and tranquil ; the charafler African ; but the mouth, the lips of 
which are thick, poiTeflea a foftnefs in the apparent motion of them, and a nieety of execution 
truly admirable } they are adlually flefli and life. At the period a monument like this was 
formed, the art of fculpture muft certainly have been in a high ftate of perfedlion. If in this 
bead be wanting that which by convention is conlidered ftyle, I mean the ere£t and impoflng 
form which the Greeks hate given to their deities, yet do we find and admire in this figure, 
that tfutb and fimplicity, that expreffion of nature elevating into what we conceive of fuper- 
natural, or rather that foftening of the majefty of divinity into the gentlenefs of nature, which 
is foreign to this ftyle, and is not found in the produd^ions of the artifts of Greece : finally we 
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hare £een accultomed to contemplate with amazement mereljr the hngh dime;iftq||8 oP this 
monument, but the aiionifliing perfedion it ciifphys is ftil^more deferrinf of admira^n.” 

At the commenceftient of this note I refer to the notes and illultrati^ns .of Mr. Langlcs, 
aillxed to the Travels of Norden into Egypt and Nubia, in which, from MakriG, he points out 
the epoch of the mutilation of the fphinx. I ought to add, that the adventure there rdiated was 
known to Van Slcb, who thus fpeaks of it, (Relat, dello, Stato prefen. dell’ ligi'fA, p. 266.) 
Gli e jlato rcUo il nafo da un certo Moro^ di che foglima Pacconiarg un' tjltria, eon verfi belliffimi in 
lingua Arabicat che per brevith tralafdo, non credendo la vera. The nofc of it was bfoken by a 
certain Moor, of whom a tale is related, in molt bcautifuhverfe inthc Arabic tongue, which for 
brevity fake I onnt, not believing it true. 

The fame madmen who mutilated the fphinx, likewife mutilated the lions vnth which Malik 
Aldhahcr Bibnrs llondokdari had adorned the bridge he caufed to be conltruCted at Cairo, and 
which was called the Britige of the Lions. Thefe lions were Hill fecn 'there in the time “of 
MakriG ; but their heads had then been mutilated, as \trcll as the face of the fphinx, by Sheikh 
Mohammed, furnamed the “ Falter of his Age,” who fancied by this to render hinifelf more ac- 
ceptable to God. * j 

There are feveral etymologies of the true name of the fphinx, which, according to MakriG, 
Soyouti, and others, is belhect ; but the one which alone to me feems admiffible is that of M. Igu. 
Rofii, who derives it from the Coptic, bel the eye, and iee/ the heart, taking the latter as an 
adjeftivc, and thus giving for its fctife, “ a man who has his heartdn his ryes, or is without dif- 
guife t” as jn French they are accudomed to fay, “his heart is on his lips,” to exprefs a frank and 
open mati. hjow this charafterillic applies to the ifatue, will be feen in the diftin£);ion fo well 
ellablillied by Mr. Zolg.!, (Etym. A 5 gypt) between the'Egyptian fphinx and that of the Grecian 
mytiiology. The former is to be regarded no otherwife tlian as an emblem of ftrength united 
to undcrtlanding, of the union of the virtues wliich render man worthy of approaching the Deity, 
and of entering his temples ; in Ihort, of enlightened wifdom and true courage. 

NOTE XV. p. 807. 

ST. EPHREM, in his commentary on the thirty-third chapter of Ifalab, makes mention of 
thefe obelilks ; “ Tills houfe of the lun,” fays he, “ is the city of Heliopolis in Egypt, where 
the worfliip of demons, and the adoratlnii of idols were moft fedulouUy obferved. In this place 
were feme enormous columns worthy of adthitation. Each of them was'Gxty cubits high, and 
the bafe on which they flood ten cubits. The cap on the head of every column was of white 
copper, iuid weighed a thoufaad pounds and upwards. On thefe columns were the, figures of 
men and animals, wont to be adored by the idolaters of thofe days : the columns were likewife' 
loaded with infciiptions in the characters of the pnefts, which infcrip: 4 ons related the myftcries 
of paganifin.” ^ 


NOTE XVI, p. 807. 

EBN-KHORDAHBEH, (Man. Arab. Bib. Imp. No. G82, folio 126.) n writer of the third 
century, quoted by Makrifi, had prevloully made the fame remark. “ At Ainlhems in 
Egypt,” fays he, “ are two columns, the remains o^ a great number which there were at one . 
period at this place : at the funimit of each is a collar (caj^ of copper, j^rom one of the 
two, and from beneath this cap diflils water : this water defeends nearly to the middle of the 
column, but no farther. The water continues to diflil day and night : the part of dijg column 
wetted by it, is green and damp ; the water does not reach the ground. Thjiivis a' work of 
Hoolhcnk.” 

Mohammed, fon of Abd-alraheem, gives a defeription of this obelilk in the Tohfat>alhalbab, 
and (he pafiage is repeated by MakriG; (Man. Ar. Bib. Imp. No. 954, fo. 18. and No. 682, 
f&. 126.) it runs as follows in the Tohfat-alhaibab : At a place called Ai'n-foems: in Egypt, 
there is a fquare column, 'nearly a hundred cubits high, and formed«f a marble, the colour of 
which refembles that of the (hell of Venus, and is tranfparenr. This column is one fingle piece, 
ai)d terminates at top in a point. It Hands on a bafe of marble, which looks like a houfe. 
On its fummit is a coating of copper, as bandfome as gold, on which is reprefented 
the figure of a man feated, and looking towards the eaft. From beneath this conin? 
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watev which runs along the ftone the fpace of ten cubit8> as nearly as be 

afcertainefl by the efe. This wate* has generated, and caufed to vegetate on the done, a, 
fpeciesof water poTs, which is viiible. At all times, in fummer as m Avinter, the water is 
feen to glitter on this verdure, and this I have m'yfelf remarked; the inhabitants aflirm-that it 
continues* thus conftantly, in fummer as in winter, but that the water never defcends to the 
ground. IThis column is one of she wonders.” 

After copying Abtl y^llatif's relation word for word, Makrili adds, *< Mohammed-bcn- 
Ibrahim Jaci (or rather Jazeri) fays in his chronicle On the 4th of Ramadan this year of 656, 
(beginning Jan. 1258) icll on» of thepcedles of Pharaoh, which are in Egypt, at a place called 
Mabria, part of the Aiburbs of Cairo ; within it was found nearly two hundred weight of 
copper, and frotfi its fuiuinit topper was taken of the value of 10,000 dinars.” 

To the foregoing I have to add the teftimony of one of my friends, Mr. dc Hammer, who 
himfclf obferved the phenomenon of the trickling pillar. 

“ I think it incumbent on me,” fays this learned man in a letter addrefled to me, to make 
you acquainted with a phenomenon which I myfelf obferved in Egypt in 1801, and which 1 do 
not iccoileet 10 Ijave any where feen mentioned by European travellers. •> . 

“ In the month of Auguft: I viGted Heliopolis and its obelilk. I could not approach the 
obelifk nearer than fr^m thirty to forty paces, in confequence of its being furroundeit by water 
of foine depth, occafioned by the overflowing of the Nile. 1 was therefore obliged to content 
myfelf with a diliant view of jit ; and wa« molt ailoniflicd at feeing, at about a third part of its 
height, water filtering through the ftone, and trickling down the obelilk, without my being 
able to perceive in the ftone either joint, hole, or opening of any defeription. This pheno- 
menon appears to me to be produced fimply by the nature of the capillAy tubes *of ,thc ftone*; 
for being fixed on the foil without any foundation, it may draw up the water and fufter it to 
efcape by its lateral furfaces.” The only palTa^e I have hitherto found which relates to this 
phenomenon is the following, extra£l:ed from a work on Egypt, entitled Ketab al-Jbemten almen 
Dhoom, which is in the Imperial library at Vienna. « At Ainlhems are two columns, called tlic 
Needles of Pharaoh ; they are placed immediately upon the furfacc of the ground, without any 
foundation ; their height is fifty cubits, and on the fummit of each is a kind of cap made of 
copper. When the Nile rifes, water trickles from thefe two columns.” 

The learned Zoega (de Orig. etUfu Obel. p.602.) conjeftures, that the obelilk ftjll fubfifting at 
Heliopolis, and that at,Rome, whither it was tranfported by Augullus, and placed in the Campus 
Martins, make part of the four obelilks crewed at liellopolis by Sithos or tiithofis, who is the 
fame with Sifoftris. 


NOTtXVII. p. 807; 

• 

THESE are the obelifks^ or Needles of Cleopatra. It appears that, in the time of Abd Allatif, 
that which is now fallen was ftanding. For an account of themj^ee Denon Voy. dans la Haute 
‘ t.*i. p» 62. Norry Relob* de fexte* Egy^ p, 35. Zoego de or* ufu ObcU p. 606* 

NOTE XVIII. p. 809. 

1 SHALL not fay much on the confe^ueqce of this important paflage, and the lefs from its 
having been treated at large by Mr. Langlis, in his Notes on the Travels of Norden, and by 
Mr.AVhite * in tye learned work he has publiftied under the title of “ .^gyptiaca ;” I ftiall not 
either lay much ftrefs on the authority of difterent other Arabian writers, luch as Makrifi and 
Soyottti, who jhoth atteft the fame, as thefe may be fufpeAed of having copied the palTage of 
Abd AUxtif, or of Abro’l-forour, from whom Schultens firfl; extracted the faCk we difeufs. 
But I fiiall here requeft attention to the value of the teftimony of a judicious writer, who relates 
his having himfelf feen the wreck of thefe columns, and founds his account of their deftrudion, 
and the epoch at which it occurred, on the oncontradided recital of all the inhabitants of 
Alexandria. 1 muft add, 4 hat this event, which happened in the reign of Saladin, could have 
taken* place, at moft,. but thirty years before Abd Allatif travelled into Egypt ; and alfo, that 
the very name of the column (amoud alfawari, or the column of pUTars) fpeaks po4*;r> 

* Dr. White of Oxford. Trans. 
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fully* in favour of his narration. I am ready to believe that the number of four hundred 
columns is ratheu an exaggeration ; and likewife that Karadja wiil only *haw confum- 
mated the ruin of aa edifice already much injured by time, difpofing of the wreck of it in a 
manner worthy an i^orant MuflTulman : (till the truth of the relation is \ioty on this account, 
either lefs pofitive or lefs incontrovertible. The only thing to be defired for more firmly 
eftablifiiing the fa£l;, is, that it might have the teftimony of mme Mu/Tuimen writers of d*date 
anterior by one or two centuries to Abd AiJatif, wii«, in deferibing the city of Alexandria, 
(hould have noticed thefe porticoes as fubfiding in their time. • 

This defideratum is in a meafure fupplied by Mr. W^ite in a pafiage which he quotes from 
the abbreviator of Edrifi, (Egypt, p. 88.) who ftates that the column iu difeuffion flood within 
a building in the middle of the city : ** the columns of which are yet dandiitg, as well as the 
piers of the doors. This building forms a parallelogram : on each of its fhorter fidcs are Cxteen ' 
columns; on each of the longer fixty-feven. Towards the northern 'fide is a large column 
fuimounting a capital, and rciling on a bafe of marble, &c.” Edrifi, of wiiofe works this 
author only gave an abridgment, wrote about the year of the hejra 548, (beginning March 
1153) confcijuentlymear fifty years earlier than Abd Ailatif: his teftimony, therefore, confirms 
what our author relates of the demolition of this edifice, in the time of Salabelidin. 

I am able to cite other authorities nut lefs pofitive than the preceding^ The fird, adbrded by 
a writer, whofc name is unknowm to me, but whofe work, found in a very imperfeA date in 
the Imperial library, is improperly midaken for one of Edrifi. The anonymous author of this 
work wrote in the year 460 of the hejra, as he himfelf avers in feveral places. The following • 
^are liis vVurcls in deferibing Alexandria : The fame author (I am ignorant of whom he fpeaks, 

• as there is it blank in* the mannfeript) fays, the greau palace at Alexandria is at prefent in ruins : 
it dands on A large hill fronting the gate of the city ; the length of it is five hundred cubits, 
anil the breadth about half as much. Nothing of it fubfids at prefent but the columns, the 
whole of which are now' danding, as well as the portal, which is of greated folidity, and mod 
elegant llruflure. Each pier is formed of a fingle done, as is the thrediold. The columns of 
the palace exceed in numl^r a hundred, and are all of them nearly ten fpans in thicknefs. In 
the nortiiern part of this palace dands a large column thirty fix fpans thfck (here the periphery is* 
meant) ; it is of fuch height that a done cannot be thrown to its top. It fupports a capital of. 
very folid d(u£lure, which evinces its having once fupported fome edifice. Its bafe confids of a red 
done, fquare and remarkably hard : each fide of this bafe meafures twenty- two fpans, and its 
height is eight. The column dands on a pivot inferted in the earth : wlien the wind blows with 
violence, doues are placed beneath the column, w'hich by the force of its motion Itre ground to 
dud.” ^Man. Arab. Imp. Lib. No. 580, fo. 61.) , 

A fecond authority is th;>t of the author of thqTohfat-alhalbab; whovifited Alexandria in tAe 
year of the hejra 5 it. His remarks on the column of Pompey, and the edifice of which it* 
formed a part, are given i^ the following words: <* The genii condiuQed at Alexandria, for 
Solomon, a large hall, which is one of the wonders of the world. It is formed of columns of 
red marble, w'ith drade.s of diflerent colours, diiuing like the Ihell of Venus of Arabia the 
Happy, and polilhed fo as to refcnible a mirror': on looking at. thefe columns, fuch is the 
glolfinefs of their furface, a man danding behind can be feen rcflefled. .Thefe columns are in 
number about three hundred : each of them is. thirty cubits in height, and refis on a marble 
bafe; and on the fummit of the column is a capital^ Hkewi£s,of marble, and very (olidly fixe'd. 
In the middle of this hall is a column of marble, a hundred cubits in height, t:ach of ten cubits y 
(either thefe words are mifplaced here, or there is fomething omitted) ; It is formed of marble of 
various colours, as are the other columns. The genii, in order to form the roof of this hall, 
which was the hall of audience of Solomon, had hewn and fadiioned one green done of a fquared 
form } but when informed of his death, they* cad it on to the banlc of the Nile, in the mod 
diftant part of Egypt. Among the columns of tins hall is one which moves of itfelf, and 
inclines towards the eaft and the wed at the inftant of funrife or funfet. Every body perceives 
this motion of the pillar, without being able to adign a caufe. Thia is a marvellous tmng.’* 

Thefe -authorities, notwithdanding the fables with which they are mingled, and thecfaggera- 
dions they may contain, fuffice to remove any doubt, that the column of Pompey owes its Arabian . 
lutme of the column of the pillars” to the porticoes by which h was furrounded, and which were 
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ftandkng, a^Ieaft parttof themy in the^time of Salaheddin : this opinion alfo is adopHkl bf Mr. 
Gmeliny or*by one of the learned men who eontribut<;d with him to th^ additions given to the 
German abridge^ tianflation of Brace’s Traveis» ,and by Mr. Paulasy iiu his edition of the 
Gefcripiion de P Egypt hnchfine of Th. J. Dittmar. 

To the authorities exrra£led from the Arabian writers, I cannot refrain from adding pne of 
much greatrr antiquity, to whic^ <u{ficient.>attention appears not to have been qsaid, but which 
was not overlooked by Mr. Zoega. It iv taken from the works of the Rhetor Aphthonius. 

Aphthonias, after deferihing the fite of what he denominates the acropolis of Alexandria, the 
elevation of the ground, the different, roads leading thither, the hundred fteps which were 
afeendt d in order to arrive there, and the propyleum with which the entrance of it was' decorated, 
thus continues : * 


On entering the citadel you find a (itc bounded by four equal ildcs ; fo that the fhape 
of she building on it *is that of a brick mould. In the middle is a co^rt furroumled by 
columns, and to this court porticoes fucceed : the porticoes alfo are feparated by columns of 
equal fizc. (I here omit fome words of dubious import). Each portico terminates at the angle 
of termination of another portico ; and there is a double column, which at the fame time belongs 
to one and the other portico, being the laft of the one and the fird of another. ^Vithin the 
porticoes cabinets are c^^ndruded : fome, which ferve for containing books, arc open to thofe 
inclined to the dudy of philofophy, and prefent to all the city ready means of acquiring 
wifdom, others are confecrated to the worfhip of the ancient deities. Thefe porticoes have a 
* roof adorned with gildings, and tlte capitals of thc^ columns ate of copper gilt. The court is 
embeliiOied with difRu'ent ornaments, each part having its ownj in one quarter are*feen the^ 
combats of Perfeus. In the middle of the court rifes a column of extraordinary dlmenVions, which • 
ferves as a point of dire^Iion to the building i for on arriving, you would not know whither you 
were going did not this column ferve to dire£k ybu on your way. Round the capital of the 
column are placed the elements of all exidence.” 

There is fome difference between tin: defeription of Aphthonius and that of the Ari'bian authors, 

, but the difference is of little importance. 1 imagine that the rhetor, in the lad phrafe, indicates 
■the elevated dome on tHe capital of the column, on which was reprefented either the principal 
. deities to which all things created owe their exidence, or the emblems of the elements. The 
sera in which Aphthonius ilourifhed, is, as Fabricius remarks, poderior to the timepf Aridides 
and Hetmogenes, whom be cites, and confequentiy at the earlied, the third century of the 
vulgar sera. The precile period at which he wrote,*from different obfervations in his works, 
appears to nle to be between Condantine and Julian, and after the year 389, in which the' 
temples were dedroyed, and idolatry abolifhed in Egypt, by the laws of Theodofius, ,j|^id ^e 
.extravagant zeal of Theophtlus. * ; 

We now know that the’eolumn of Pompey was confecrated to the Emperor Diocletian by a 
prefe^ of Egypt, probably Pompontus, as is evident from the Greejt infeription on the pedeual 
of the column, about the year 302 ; but it does not follow that thi^ date was that of the 
eroflion' of the column ; for as Mr. Zoega has made appear, there is no fufficient reafon for 
alTigning To late a date to its ere^ion, as that at which Egypt became a province of the Roman 
empire. « 

If it be afked which among the ancient ntpnuments of Alexandria it Is that Aphthojaius 
defettbes, and to which thq portirscs and colonnades belonged that were danding in the time 
of SalaUeddin, the'ruins of which alfo were feen by Pococke round the column of Pompejr, 

1 fhall not hefltate *in anfwering the Serapeum, or Temple of Serapis. For Strabo places this 
within the line of the canal cut from the lake Mareotis to join it with the port Cibotos i and 
this pofition perfeflly correfponds with the fite of the column, as pointed out by Aplitlionius, 
by Abd Ailatif, and RufHn, however it differs from the pofition given it by d’AnvtIle. Why 
Aphthonius fails^ of noticing the building by the name of Serapeum may poffibly be accounted 
for by the worfhip of Serapis having been abolifhed at the time he wrote. 

Thht the porticoes deferibed by the Arabian writers are the fame deferibed by Aphthonius 
and Rtt^n, 1 have no doubt, but, though 1 conjeflure fuch to be the cafe, I dare not affirm them 
to be thofe df which Hipparchus fpeaks as cited by Ptolemy (Cn. Pomp. Mag. Condruc. Libs 
xiti. lib. iii. p. 60.) 

^ « By 
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•* By-tfere obremtionsi” fays Hipparchus ** it clearly aj^pears that diflnrcnces of the 
years have been infinitely fmali. As to the folfticeSf. I ana inclined to believe tHat tfbth Archi- 
medes and myfelf have made a millake, as well in our obfervations as o\tr calculations, of a 
quarter of a day. The irregularity of the annual revoluiions may be ex^ly diilinguilhed by 
the obfervations made on the circle of copper at Alexandria, in the portico called thf quadran- 
gular, atid which feems to be defigned to indicate tt»e day of*^e equinox, as on tjiiat day its 
concave fur face begins to be illuminated on the oppofise fide ^o that which was illuminated 
before tlic equinox); and farther on, “ This is what may be feen in the circles of copper which' 
we have In the palailre, and which appear to be placet^ in the Ipvel fplane) of the equinodial 
circle ; for by obferving diligently, we remarked in their pufition, and efpecially that of the larged 
and moft ancient, fo great a difference, that fometiiaes their concave furfaeCs nvere illuminated 
twice OB the fame equinodial days.” 

If the, quadrangular portico mentioned by Hipparchus be the fame doferibed by Aphthontus, 
may we not conclude that the capital of the column of Pompey fuppotted a fmall obfervatory, 
ami that there it was the circle was placed, on which the obfervations of the equinoxes were 
made by Hipparchus.'' This column, probably, might not be infulated, but joined to fome part 
of the furrounding building which allowed accefsto it; this circumflance, incited, were it the 
fa£l, would explain the filcnce of Strabo refj>e£ling its exlflcnce. The obfi^ation of Aphthonius, 
that on the capital were feen the “ elements of all things,” may allude to certain figures relating to 
afirononiy reprefented on it ; the Ggns of the zodiac for example, or the conilellations. ' Accord- 
ing to fome Arabian authors, this capital fuliained a ftatue of bronze, which was melted and 
converted into money, in the caliphat of Walid, fon of Abd almalik. Abd Allatif relates his 
having feen 6 u the coital a that is to fay, awupola, or fomewhat of a vaulted form. 
I’ococke remarked that it feemed intended to fupport a ftatue, as a hollow was falliioned at the 
lop, no doubt, for receiving fomcthiiig. Mr.'Norry, fpeaking of this capital, fays, A circle 
of two metres and two centimetres in diameter, and depreffed the depth of fix centimetres, fuggefts 
the idea that it once fupported a focle, on which perhaps Hood the image of the hero for whom the 
column was crefted.” 

By the reprefentation affixed to the relation of Mr. Norry is feen, tbitt the platform of the 
capital in its narrowed part, meafures nine feet three inches (Eng. pf. io| in.) diagonally 
fixteen feet thfee inches, (Eng. 1 7 f. fi^in.) The circle traced on the capit^, being of the diameter 
deferibed, would have been large enough for a fmall obfervatory, and it might have been fecured 
againft any injury from the weather by afm*all dome, in which the requifite openings (hould bare 
been made. * 

Gieatfircles, defigned for aftronomical obfervations, and placed thus on high cqlumns, or 
very lofty edifices, foch as the Tower of the Pharos, may Have given rife to what Arabian writers,* 
always inclined to the maTVi-llous, relate of the large mirror placed on the Pharos of Alexandria,. 
by i^eans of which veflels leaying the ports of Greece were diflingutlbed. 

NOTE XIX, p. 80^ 

■Many celebrated writers dlfpute the faft, related by Aboulfaraj inqiis Arabic hiftory of the 
Dynafties, of the deftruftion of the library of Alexandria by order of the caliph Omar j to 
repeat and appreciate all that has been written on whigh fubjeft would craft a long'differtation.. 
The grounds on which the doubt is founded may be feen in a- German dilferta|ion publifljcd at 
Gottingen, in 1792^ by Mr. Ch. Reinhard, and in remarks of Mr.de Santc Crqix, (Mag. Encyc. 
An. V. t. iv. p. 433). One of the objeftions to the recital of Aboulfaraj wns the filcnce of other 
writers among the Arabians on a fubjeft of fucb importance. But this objeftion is weakened 
by the tcftimoniel of Abd Allatif and Makrifi, though the relation of (he latter is, very likely, 
but a copy of that of Abd Allatif. I lhall, however, produce fome new authorities, fuited I 
conceive, to prove that if the faft as reported by Aboulfaraj, prefents many details which cannot 
Hand the tett of criticifm, it yet is highly probable to be deduced fiom an hHlorical fjift, 
and that Amroo really condemned to the flames, by the order of Omar, a numerous col- 
leftion of book* which were at Alexandria at the time of the conqueft of 't^s city by 
the Arabi. 

The- 
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authority T diall adduce u^furniflied me by Haji>KhaIfa, a modern writeiiit^ itf true, 
but- one whofe vaft erudition cannot be contefted. l/hefe are -his in 'the prolej^dmenes 

• of ^is^ibliogrdphcc 4<^iionary. ** In the early times of iflamifin» fhe Ara^ cultivated no other 
iludy than that of their own iMguage, thelegd dectCons contained in tlieir' code, and phyfic for 
ibme individuals among them who were prdficients in phyfic, becaufe this fcience is indi^pnfably 
neceflary tb man in gcnerah' liKbir neeleA of the fcicnes had for its end the prcferyation of 
the purity of their faith,, and the fundlmcutal dogmas of iflSmifm, and the prevention of any 
diminution *of the zeal of its votaries, or any attack , on the faith, refulting from the purfuic 
of thofe fciences cultivated by the GKcks, before the new religion fhould be eftabltlhed on 
a permanent, bale.. It is even faid their fcruples were carried fo far, that they burnt, all 
the books wliich'fell into their hands, in the countries they conquered. Even the pentateuch 
and the gofpel were forbidden to be read, in order that a uniformity of doftrine might 
be *maintained, and tKat the whole bent of the mind Ihould be reftrilfed to the inception 
and putting in pradice of what is contained in the Koran, or founded on tne example of ‘the 
prophet." 

Haji-Khalfa a^s, that an individual having prefented to Abd-allah, thi^'fhn of Abbas, a book 
‘-which he had Written, Abd-allah received it, an.l effaced the writing by dipping it in water, and 
explained his reafon by obferving, that if Muffulmans accuftomed themfelves to write, they 
would lofe the habit of retaining things which required to be remembered ; and that what was 
^ reduced to writing was fubjeft to be altered by interpolations, fuppreflions, and changes, 
an inconvenience which was avoided where a mati^r was once engraved on the memory. 

The fame author furnilhcs me with a fadi very analogous to ^at is related of the cfeftrudliop 
of the library of Alexandria; and here he*but repeats the wd^c^ 'Of Ebn.Khaldoon', a writer of 
the eighth century of the bejra, whofe affertions arc of confiderablc weight. The paffage in the 
bibliographical dickionary of Haji-Khalfa, under the head of Fhilofophiosl Ktlowlege, is as 
follows ; _ 

Ebn Khaldoon, in his Hiftorical Prolegomenes, expreffes himfelf in thefc (germ's: 'Fhe intel- 

• Icdkual fciences, which, are natural to man, feeing he is endowed with the faculty of reflei^ion, 
belong not excluGvely to any nation whatever : on the contrary we perceive tHiit all people who 
have applied themfelves to the acquilition of them, have all 'alike felt thofe truths which they 
make evident, and have propofed thofe queftions to which they give rife. They have their 
exiftence In 'human nature from the very beginniQg of civilization. Thefe fciences it is to 
which are gjven the name of philofophy and wifdom. No nations have more clofely addidked 
themfelves to the (tudy of them than the Perfians and the Greeks. They were much bonouredl 
bf the Perfians, and it is even faid they were tranfmitted by them to the Greeks whflp Alex- 

• ander, after conquering Darius and putting* him to death, feized upon liis dominions, and 
became mailer of the booics of the Perfians, and their feientific labours. But when the Mu.fful- 
mans fubjedled the provinces of Perfia, and many books of that nation fell into their ivifnds^ 

. Saad, .fon of Aboo-Wakkas, wrote to Omar for permilfion to diffufeSjhein among the Mufful- 
mans. The anfwer of Omar was : *i Throw tKhm into water ; for, if what they coi^in is capable 
of diredling (towards truth) God has already direded us by means much fuperidrro thefe if, 
on the contrary, wh&t they (hew is fuited to lead allray, God has preferved us fr^ it.” TnUfe 
.books Vere then thrown into water or fir;, and thus periflied the fciences of the Perfians. As 
for the Greeks, jempire among'Hiem firft belonged to the lonians ; then fciences were likewife 
much cultivated vnong them, and fuftalned the moll celebrated rhara£kers of that^lition ; fo 
that their learned men may be efteemed the pillars of philofophy. Thofe called the Peripatetics, 
of the number of whom are the Stoics, diftinguilhsd themfelves emi^nently in the culture of the 
fciences. When empire; paffed from them to the Cwfars, and thefe became Chriftians, they 
renounced thefe fciences in purfuance of the dogmas of the religion they profeffed ; in con- 
fequence they were preferved in thofe hooka alone which treat of theqa, and which remained 
buried in their libiaries. At length came Iflamtfm.” 

llie paffage of '^n -Khaldoon which 1 have cited above, doea not ezift in the manofeript 
fragtflent pf the hiftorical prolegomenes of that author in my poffelfion, bu| in them I find 
another text which is relevant to the fame fubje£l. It is this : “ Philofophcrs among the hunaftm 
fpecies ha.ve exifted in abundance ; the works on the feieneds, whicli have not reached us, are 

“ B more 
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motelRainCifous Aan thofe which have been tnnfihitted to the prefent da^. What have liecome 
of ^e fcientific wOrk^of Aie PerfianSt that Omar ordered to be deftrojted at the -^iod of the^ 
codqueft of that country i where are thofe of the Chaldeans, die Syriant^ the Bahylontatw ! 
where are thofe of tAe Egyptians which preceded them ! The works of ode (ingle people alone 
have cooAsdown to i mean of the Greeks.*' • 

From* the authorities I have given, joined^with thoft of Aboelfataj, Abd Allaftif, ^nd Makrifi, 
it canilot be doubted that the eafly conquefts of the Mufliiimahtf were fatal to the books of the 
conquered countries, . nor that Alexandria ihared the fa-oe fate. The library they con^gned 
to the flames was not afluredly that eflablilhed by the fitft Ftoleinies, nor the ancient library of 
theSerapeiim, nor, pefbaps, that of the (ibafteum, or the temple of Auguftus ; but a new 
collei^ion, doubtlefs much inferior to the prtceding,' formed for the ferviee of the fchool of 
Alexandria, and which might have been placed in the fame book-cafes, or cabinets mentioned 
by Aphthonius. ' • , 

‘In the addition to the notes Mr. de Sacy fubjoins, what in this note I have faid relative to the 

• drftru£iion of the books of the Arabs by the Perfians, is further confirmed by a paflage of the 
hiftorian of the PerfiSn poets, Douletfliah, and by the teftimony of Leo Africanus, who pofitively 
fays, in fpeaking of the Perfians: ** and all their books at length wete burnt* by . the coittmund 
of the Mahometan caliphs, becaufe they feared that the Perfians, fo long as they pofll’fled 
the books which contained the fciences relative to natural objedls (le feienze naturali) the laws, 
and the worfliip of idols would not become good, and Catholic Muflitlmans.” 

NOTE XX. p.809. 

•* - • . 

DIMOUH Is a denomination common to many villages of Egypt ; that in queftion belongs to 
the territory of Gizeh. Makrifi, in the chapter of his hiftorical and topographical defeription of 
Egypt ^nd Cairo, entitled, of the Synagogues of the Jews, fays : 

” Of the number of Jewifli fynagogucs in Egypt, is that of Dimour in Giz^h. It is the 
principal objefi of the veneration of the Jews in that country ; for they all implicitly believe that 
it (lands on the fpot where Mofes, fon of Amram, had his refidence ’.m: the epoch he delivered * 
to Pharaoh the commands of God, and where he continued to dwell during the whole time of 
his (lay in Egypt, from the period of his return from the country of Madian, to the inftant of * 
his quitting, the land with the children of Ifrael. The Jews alfo fay, that the edifice now feen 
at Diniouh, was built flirty years after thef final de(lru£lion of jerufaiem by Tinis, and more 
than five hundred years before the inftitution of lllamifm. In this fynagogue^s a rielakht tree of 
immenfe lize. The Jews have no doubt of the exifteiice of it in the time of Mofes. They fay tha** 
that prophet, having planted his ftaiF here, God caufed i%to be ?ome a tree i that it continued 

* in all its beauty, covered with green brandies, and witjb a trunlt eve:., thick, and petfedlly ftraight,* • 
and ^at it (p^ew towards heaven until the tUne that INlalik' Alafliraf-Shaban, fon of Hofei'n, built, 
beloy^he citadel, the college which bears his name, 'fhe prince, before whom the extreme beauty 
of t^is tree was praifed, gave[dire£lions for it^being cut dowii to be ufed in the conftrudion of 
college. VVhipp) the people came the next morning to exccift. the orders i.f the prince,, the tree 
was found to teve become crooked, and no longer prefented other than a hideous afped. It was 
therefore left, and in this (late remained a con(iderable fpace of time. At Vngth, it fo happened 
that a Jew committed fornication with a Jewilh womah beneatl^the tir^e. From that inltant its 
branches pooped towards the ground, its leaves fell, and it withered, fo tbaviiot a fingle green, 
leaf remamed. In this ftate it is feen at prefent. On a certain day in the yenr, the Jews, with 
their families, refort to this fynagogue on a pilgrimage ; the day is th«: on which the law is pro- 
mulgatetMn thesnnonth Suvan, and this pilgrimage ftands iuflead of one to Jerufaiem." (Man. 

Ar. Im. Lib. N'’. 682. fol.. 544.) . * 

Benjamin of Tudela, mentions the fynagogue, but the defeription he gives of its fite is but 
little exad. His words are '* in this place, without the city, (he fpeaks of tlie ancient capital, 
moft probably Memphis,} is tbe'fynagogue of Mofes our mailer, a building of great antiquity.’* 
(Itin. D. Benjan^in Not. C. I’Empeieur p. 119, izo.) 
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NOTE XXL p.809. 

THE fradition giv^ here relative to a fad on which it feems difficult to rftoncile the teftimonv 
. of fcripture with that of Herodotus, deferves notice. It might be imagined even from the 
expreffionstn which the recital of Abd Allatif is conveyed, and the mention he m^kes of forty 
years as the duration of the defolAion of Egypt, that J;e obtained what he relates on this fubjed 
from the Jews, or the Chriftians, who fohnded this fad entirely On the authority of the prophets ; 
but Abd Alhitif is not the only MuiTulman writer by whom mention is made of the conqueft of 
Egypt by Nabuchodonofor ; and we may fafeiy affirm that this was a tradition widely fpread in 
Egypt, and the truth of which was queitioned by no one. I might here add .the tedimony of 
divers Muffiilman*authors, fuch as Mafoudi Aboo’lfeda, Nowairi, and Makrifi, but ffiall content 
myfelf with adducing the paflage of this iaft, who thus expreffis himfelf in the chapter in which 
he ‘fpeaks of Memphis and its kings : “ Next reigned Nekas. — This prince dying was fucceeded 
by his fon Kuomis (6r Foomis, no doubt, Pfammis): he reigned fome time over Egypt. ’At 
length Bokht-nafr waged war againft him, put him to death, ami laid Memphis in ruins, together 
with many othcr^cities of Egypt ; he carried the inhabitants inio captivii^, without leavings 
Gngle perfon behind i (o that Egypt remained forty years in a lUte of devaltation, and dellitute 
of inhabitants.” 


, NOTEXXILp.810. 

THIS properly fpeaking is a monolithic chapel, or chnpcl conftruded of a Gngle Gone. 
Herodotus has handed down to us the defesiption of two monolithic chapels wlucR'he had fcen% 
the one at Buto, in the temple of Latona, the other at Sj’is in that of Minerva. Thefe two 
monumnits of Egyptian grandeur have been made the fubjc£\ of a curious memoir by M. le 
Compte de Caylus, inlcrted in the L'olle^ion of the Academy of Belles Lectres. Thc^moiio> 
lithic chapel feen by Abd Allatif was of very inferior Gze to the two works of this defeription 
deferibed by Herddotus (lib. 1 1. c. 155. and 17;.} MakriG, in that chapter of his hlllorical and 
topographical defeription of Egypt, in which he treats of Memphis, and the kings who made 
that city the feat of their empire, Ukewife fpeaks of this monolithic chapel, near which « there 
were at one time,” fays he, “ two great Itatues. Within the chapel was a ftatuc qf Hziz: this 
was of gold, and had for eyes two precious Bones of immenfe value : the chapel, aid the two 
ftatues in its vicinity w^e broken in pieces after the 600th year of the I'ilfjra (begintung Septem- 
ber 1 203.)” ‘ Some lines lower, he fays in a move‘prccife manner : “ There was at Memphis a' 
houfe of lipne, the Gone of that hard granite wl:ich defies the chiGei ; it was formed of a Gngle 
block ; upon it were Ggures in fcg|ptare and writing ; on the front were Ggures of fcrpciits 
which prefeiitcd their breaGs. This houfisrwas of fudija Gze, and fo weighty, that the efforts of ' 
many thoufand men to remove it would prove inefimual. Tlie Sabc.ms relate shat this was a 
temple dedicated to the moon, and that it formed one of the feven rempks of a Gmiiar l^d at 
'Memphis which were confecrated to the fevcmplaiiets. The ameer Sci'f-eddin Shcikhoo Omaree 
broke this green houfe af teethe year 750 (beginning March 1449) > pieces of f| are to be feen 
in the coni'cnt he founded, and in the jami which he caufed to be built in fhe (garter of the 
Sabeans, without the city of Caiio.” The author of the 'J ohfat-alalbab Ukewife fpeaks pf it: 

** 1 have fetn,” fays he, “ in tRc palace! of Pharaoh, cotemporary with Mofes, a very large 
houfe made of a ihigle block, as green as myrtle, on which were reprefented the celc^al fpheres 
and the Gars. Nbver had 1 beheld before any more adniir<.bie objedi.” Mr. Denonhas given 
the pTan and a perfpe£live of one of thefe monolitliic monuments. 

NOTEXXfll. p.8ii. 

THE definition of con^mihs and inGrumental, as horded by Avicen in Plempius's tranGa- 
tion,.i8 giv'-n by Mr.de bacy. h'j tonfimUes is meant to be e:(prcGed thofc parts which com- 
prize others in thehr denomination, as Geih, the face, &c. by inGrUlnental the organic parte, 
fuch aH the hand, the ‘foot, the eye, mouth, ear. See. 


NOTE* 
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NOTE XXIV. p.8l2# 

THE lice of the unbaked bricks of which the pyramid of Dakfchour was built, is giren by 
Pococke ; (-Oefc. of the Eaft. 1. 1. p. 53.) fome of them arc thirteen inches and a half long, fix 
and a half wide, and four thick i others fifteen inches long, b]^ feven, atid,fuur and a^alf. 

■ NOTEXXV. p.gra. 

IT appears that Abd Allatif alludes here to the bricks aemployad at Ctifiphon, and the’ mo- 
numents built under the dynafiy of the Saflanides, refpc£ling wnich Mr. Ives may be confulted. 
(Voy. fr. Eng. to Ind. p. 289.) Hov»'eTer, the traveller whom I quote here, in "his detailed dc- 
icription of the arc of Coirofs, Tauk Kiflera, aferibes but a foot fquare, and .three inches of 
thi.kitefs to the bricks, with which that arc was tonftru£Iedi this alfo, dbcorditig to Niebuhr, 
(Voy, Cl) Arab. t. xi. p. 233.) is the meaiure of the bricks in the ruins near Hclle. Foflibly 
.fome, ill .the time of Abd Allatif, might have e.utled-of double the dimenfions of thofc of 
Mr. Niebuhr. • ^ 


NOTE XXVI. p.813. 

THE pafiage of Ariftotlc, cited here by Abd Allatif, is given by Mr. dc S^cy for iht purpofe 
of exhibiting the inaccuracy of the Arabic verfion quoted by Abd Allatif, but is, in the tranfla- 
tion, omittud, as it may be found in the 1 11 Book of his Ilillory of Animals. 

’ NOTE XXVII. J. 816. 

MR. VILLOTEAU, one of tlie .members oT the commiflion of fciences and arts in Egypt, 
and author of Refearches on the Analogy of Vtufic with the Arts which have for their objeu the 
Imitation of Speech, has communicated to me an extrad of the journal kept by him on his ex- 
curfion while in Egypt, in company with the commiflion of fciences atyl art; , to the ancient 
monuments 011 both (ides the Nile from Cairo to the ifland of Phile, at prefent called Jezirjfl- 
clbirbe, or the Ifland of the Temple. This extra£f, which relates to the mammies, defervea 
mention, and she reuler, I truft, will be gratified with its perufal. 

“ On the- thirteenth, Vendemaire of the jear ix (sth Oftober 1800), we left Cardinak for 
the other bank of the Nile, and encamped oppoCte to the village of Gourney. % 

Scarcely had we pitched our tents in this fpot ere ,we faw men advancing towards us with 
dead, bodies on their Ihouiders ; when nearer we perceived that thefe bodies were mummiesa 
which they were bringing to us ; in fa£I, they laid tl.etn><on the ground and offered to fell 
wem. One was the corpfe of a woman in excellent psefervation ; we wele folicitous of examining 
in what manndf it had been embalmed and fwathed. In confequence, alter taking off the 
covering, compofed of an upper and lower part, the opening of which had been united by means 
of a lace in front, we unwound with much care sT great nun^ber of folds, fome of which’ went 
round the legs and the feet, others round the thighs, the body, the arms, and ihe head: -we then 
more clearly diflinguilhed the form of the extremities, that is to fay, the head, feet, and hands, 
while that of the cheft and body yet remained imperfe^ly evident. ' 

**, In proportion as we came nearer to the Ikin the bandaged were •more ar^le, and the ex- ' 
tremkies mme diftind;. At length wc pcrfedlly diitinguilbed the nails of th^ hands and feet, 
the nofe, the mouth, the eyes, &c. Wc afterwards came to a fpecies of envelope that covered 
each part, fo that we raifed in one fingle piece tiie part which covered the face j tfiia piece 
minutely prefervdH the form of the falient parts. The other parts, ii^ proportion, were more 
thickly covered ; but rhofe in which the embatmer had (hewn his ingenuity in re-etlablilhing the 
injured form, foon prefeqted no other than- black and withered members. The form and colour 
of the nails, expreffed on the foid^ difappeared. 

** Neverthelefs ail the parts of the body, though withered, preferved in a very fenfible manner 
the natural form, TTie hair, the eyes, the nofe, and mouth, were in fuclj nice preferyatioif that 
one readily diftinguifhed the characlcr which the affemblage of features would give to the face. 
The hair was black, without any mixture of grey hairs, although the defun^k appeared to have 
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died*at an^dranced age; all we could diftin^tiHk wa« that it had a reddifli hue towards the roots. 
It was thick fet, long/ and divided i» braids turned up oh the head an^rasU^rin diforder; this 
makes me imagige that in thofc days as now, the women fuffinred their h*ais td hang down in nu- 
merous treffrs to the waift. ITie eye-lids, eye-browa, and eye-lalhes, W5re ftill in their natural 
ftate i thtf eyes only appeared a little changetl on aqeount of their being dried, and from the 
poptl having receded'in a flight degree. The nofe jyas, with very little difference, in its natural 
.ftate, and of a regular pnd pleafing f«rm. The dried tongjge within the mouth rcfembled a 
Ihred of pnrehment. The lips were thin, the mouth fmall ; the teeth feemed to have been 
worn with age, and to have ioft their, edge ; but they were all perfeG and did not appear to 
have been injured. It is even now remarked that, throughout Egypt, the natives have very 
fine teeth, and'*preferve them entire to a greatly advanced period. The head was a pretty 
regular oval. This individual had been opened on the left fide of the belly, to allow of the 
eiftrails being withdraVn, and for the introdu£tion of aromatics. A fi^ciency of thefe was 
extraQcd to certify that they were all of a refinous quality. The fexual parts, although dried, 
had^crfcaiy preferved their figure. This woman had her arms and hands extended along the 
fide. • ' ■ 

“ A man, wnom we unwound in the fame manner, had his arms eroded on the breaft. We 
noticed that thefe two different pollutes of the arms were coniiantly obferved in the mummies 
of men and women. 


The’ next morning we went to fee the famous coloffal llatucs, which, according to many 
of the ancients, yielded a found at the inllant the rays of the rifing fun ftione up.ni them. The 
inhabit Ats call the one chama, the other tltarna; the firft, fay they, is the hulhandf the other, 
the wife. • 4 . • •' \* 

** At' four in the evening we vifited feveral grottos, and entered the caverns of the mummies. 
Thefe grottos, which are nearly half way up '^thc moun^in, north of Mcranonium and t! c 
colcflTal ftatues, are painted in the moil pleafing and livtfly colours. They are loaded with 
ornaments, alIegoi;ical figures, and hieroglyphics, painted or engraven on a covering, formed, 
• a^Jn mod of the olliei; places we vifited, of a fort of plaifter. 

« The caves of the mummies into which we defeended, arc, from the rubbiOi, difficult to 
enter. They can only be penetrated, in mod parts, by crawling on hands and feet : in certain 
places a man of common fize can creep along but with great difficulty ; and it, would be im> 
poflible for a man anypife corpulent to force a paffage. 

After draggisiig ourfelws over arms, legs, heads, and carcafes of mun^ies, in a ftate mere or 
lefs damaged, we reached at length the cave where they are depofited. There are feen mummies 
4ieapefl ofi each other in a diforderly manner to a confiderabie depth ; fome of them appeared 
^ tb have fufferedfrom fire, by .what Accident* I know not. This n)ade me rcflefl on the danger 
with which we ihould have been menaced If the leaft^fpark Ihould have fallen from the lighted 
torches with which we, as well as our domeftics, were provided. Surrounded on all fid^ by 
. mummies full of very combullible refinous fubilanccs, we fbould have become the vifitors of a 
frightful conflagration which nothing could lAve eztinguilhed. 

I had an opportunity of judging of the aiSiivity of the fire of thefe combullibles by the 
vapidity with which<hc flame communicated ttfeif to feveral mummies which*we had caufed to be 
.dragged out upon opening one of the caves. A failor of our company having had the imprudence 
to light his pipe pear this fpot, affd a fpark from it, carried by the wind, alighting on one of thefe 
mummies, in an jpflant a fire was kindled which laited feveral days, and did not ceafe until all the 
combttftible matter was confumed. 

** Aftff having entered three or four of thefe caverns without being able tcT find a fingle 
mummy entire, much kfs with its coffin, as we conjcdlured we might from feveral peices 
brought to us by Arabs in the morning ; we gave over the fearch, perfuaded it would be in vain. 
Deceived thus in our hopes, probably owing to our guide, who* was one of thofe men that gun 
their liying by finding out and felling mummies, and who alone are acquainted with the caves 
which have been the lead raked into ; we rcfolved on employing thefo Arabs to make refearches 
by thimfelves. Bufwbether they were difinclined to let us fee that they had not direfled us 
right, or whether there really was in this canton no mummy in a ftate of perfedk prefervation, 

I neva wm «Ue to procure one in its coffin-’* 

NOTE 
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V note xivni. p. 8 t 6 . 

1 MUCH do^bt whetber Galen ever exprelTed what is here attributed t<f him by Abd 
AUatif, but rather imagine^ as I find nothing fimilar in the index in bmneS Galeni libros of 
A. M< Bfafavolus, that Abd Allatif has either extradled it from fome treatife wro»,'ly attributed 
to Galen, or quoted the paflage from memory ; and aferibed to Galen what he had fern 
extraffed from Diofeorrdei' or Ariftotlc. Galen indeed (Op HIppoe. and* G.ik t. xiii. 
p. io 8 , I op, 3 ‘ 7 ’) fpcaks in different places of the bituihA of JudHvi, and that dj 

Apolionia in Epirus, which he diftinguiflies from that of Jud^a, and which is denominated by 
Uiofeorides piffafphaltum. 

The following is the pafliige of Ariftotle, as cited by Ebn-Beitar (Hib. de..'>Mir. Aufcult. exp, % 
Beckman p- 280). 

“ Moumia Diofeorides, in his firfi book, fays, is found in the country called Apolionia: 

■ It falls from the Acroccraunian Mountains (now Monte di Cinmsrj) along with the water, by 
which it is thrown on the ftiorc : by this time it has coagulated and become firm ; it yields a.fmell 
refembling white pitch mixed witli bitumen, and mingled therewith an ungrateful fmell. The 
virtues of moumia are the fame as thofe of white pitch and bitumen combines. 


NOTE XXIX. p.817. 


Paul Lueus in the relation of his travels, in 1714, (t. 11. p-py.) mentions his having fecn 
in the Catacombs of Boufir, w'hich he denominates .ibouzirc, a number of hi-ads of cattle, and a 
cafe wiiiish cnclofud an entire beeve embalmed.^ Haflciqiiill Ipeaks of one found by Father 
Sicard, and wlileh, he fays, was fent to I’aris by“that railfionary. Thcfe embalmed beeves are 
probably, as was conjedured hy P. Lucas and Mr. Wliite, the entombed apis. ^ 

The Frtuch naturalill* attaeliBd to t!ie expednion to Egypt, remarked in the catacombs of 
Sakkara, towards the north, a place lull of the bones of beeves ; which gave them reafon to 
conclude that this portion of the catacombs was fet apart for the fepuiture of the facred bulls, or 
other embalmed beeves i and that if ihefe bones were cleared away,,, embalmed bulls might he 
found in aii entire flatc : but they bad not fulTicieuc leifure to purfue the fearch. Their obferva- 
tions on the bones enabled them, however, to afeertain that the homed cattle of ancient Egypt 
were of the fame Ipecics as our common domeflic beeves. 


NOTE XXX. p.817. 

^ — 

. « It fometimes happens,” fays Haffelquifi, « that in thefc urns are found a bird, the feathers, 
herd, legs, feet of which, and even the appropriate co)ou.-s, are fo well preferved, that its fpee’.es 
is readily known. The {fork or ibis, a' d the crane are the only ones, as I am informed, which' 
art to be found. 


NOTE XX. Xr. p. Si 7. • 

I am alTured that thefe fifh are fmall bunnis (c /prinus Nilc.'cus) ; but It is clear that thcfe 
I'ttle fifli are diftiuguilhed into two fpecies ; one of which is called vay, the .other abfaria or 
icYatia, On this fubjed I confulted by letter Mr. Michael Sabbag!., a well-idformed man, .and 
worthy of credit. This is the fubllance of his anfwcr: * • j ' 

« After falutation and prefenting my refpeds, I have to acknowledge, the honour pf your 
letter. As to the queftion you put to me relative 10 thofe f-nall lilh ot which Makrifi fpcaks, 
;you muft kmyar, Sir, that the moment the Nile begins to din.inilh, the inhabitants of Egypt clofe 
the openings of the ponds, which have been filled by the overflowings of the river on its mcreafe ; 

' they then throw into the ponds a pafte of the name of 'backma, made with iinfeed. .Wirhip a 
I month afterwards, the ponds are filled with an inconceivable multitude of thcfe fmall fifli, 
Thcfe arc what are called abfarta. The fifli refemble the fmall fry eaten at Paris, and pf which 
1 have myfclf partaken, drefled in the Egyptian manner. This name comprizes feveral fi(h of 
diiferent kinds i but among them is one in particular calieti ray : the diftinguifliing marks of 
this fifh are a white colour, brilliant as polilhed filvcr, with the extremity of the tail marked red, 

5 This 
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Tbiir'is the fpcties which the inhabitants of Cairo fair, and feer. Tn the upper part 

of the Said, thi^ (iQi becoiTies of larger fize, and grows to irtigrh of a fpan.«or even more. 
Here they fait it, and tratifport it hence to Cairo. In the S/i' I, tiie prepared <&(h*i)^ called rolhal, 
and at Cairo, meiouhs (fvlt-filh); I muft add that, for the befari, I have met with it in many 
countries; but for the particular fpecies called ray, I have heard irom the moft diftinguilhed and. 
learned chara^rs at Cairo, that it is found only ih the Nil '. I myfelf have never feen any.. ray 
in other countties, although I have eaten befari caught in numerous rivers of Syria, Aleppo, and 
even of this country. % .. 

‘ I am much iurprifed that Makrifi (hould not have dift'nguifhed and charatEferifed the 
difference between the ray and rhe befari. Poflibly in his time attention was not, paid to 
their difference ; but at prefent the ray alone is falted ; the befari is eaten frefli, and is 
even faid not -to be adapted for faking. I: is alfo f.iid that the internal pirt of the ray is very 
good, but of the befari the reverfe.., JVnd this, in fa61:, is the truth, for I have noticed that the 
cooks ih preparing the befari, take out its entrails with great nicety, whereas the ray is eaten 
without being opened. The ray is alfo conilantly dearer than the befari. 'fhe ponds yield no* 
other ftlh but thefe. This, Sir, is the fubftance of what 1 have to inform you." 

NOTEXXXIL p. 817 . 

The leaves," fays Mr. Beynier, in his obfervations on the palm date tree and its culture, 

have at the bafe of their ftallcs (petiole:)) appendages or (lipulae which embrace the bud, and 
ferve as coverings for the germinating leaf, and in feafon to thofc of the flowers: the devclope- 
ment of thefe appendages precedes that of the leaves : the leaves afterwards lengthen in 
bundles, in which all the young are placed one over the other, withoLi, at thij period, 
having aflTumed any colour. The appendages are now white, of the confiftence of very tenacious 
leather, and covered with a remarkably fniooth Ikin, through which a web is perceived refembJing 
a net, and formed of the interweaving of the fibres, of which it is compofed. As foon as the leaf 
altogether developed makes its appearance without, its appendages become brown in thofe parts 
expofed to the light, the epldemis dt.es, and falls in breads, and the fibres left naked and 
hardened by the action of the air, preferve themfelves awhile in that condition; but if not 
gathered, in the end perifh. Below, the ufe to which thefe fibres are applied will be noticed. 
What is the utility of thefe appendages in the organization of the datc>trce ? Are they defigned 
merely as a covering to preferve the bud ; do they comprife a provifion of veflel.s, neceflary to 
the developement of a. leaf of fuch great dimenfions, but no longer of fervice afterwards for its 
prefervation ! This 1 .^’^ve not beet^ able to difeover. 

** The leaves of the palm-date are cut towards the end of winter, at the inffant when the Tap 
becoming aAive rapidly unfolds the leaves which protrude from the bud. The appendages at the 
Laf^e of the ftalks have alfo their utility ; of them cordage of various diameter is formed applicable 
to difierent ufes, and even to ihe fcrvice of vefTels navigating the Nile.’* 

Mr. Reynier, at firft, deferibed thefe ftipulae or fibrous appendages in fomewhat diflerent 
terms. This firft paflage I fhall tranferibe, as the comparifon of the two details will give a more 
pcrfedl idea of the matter. ’ 

** The leaves, before ^they unfold fhemfelves, are furrounded by remarkable expanfions, of a 
' coriaceous fubft’ance, an^ fmooth furface, which, encafing themfelves (Pemboitant) one in the 
oth'r, ferve to fhclter the rudimeris of the leaf, lead formed in the center. They are formel 
before the leaves, and thefe, when they begin to appear, are bent together in a bundle, in whicl 
all the young leaves 13y one againft the other ; at this period the envelope has acquired its fut 
growth. This exp mfion is differently organifed in the remainder of the plant : its fibres form a 
reticulation or net work. Before the appearance of the leaf, they are white, an of the con- 
fiftence of very tough leather ; after the leaf unfolds, thi s^||i |H»^vcring difappears, and there 
remains only a net of brown fibres on the bafe of the^H|yMm this ftate they are carefully 
colle£led for making cordage, for which purpofe their tenaciaflMlIliire and great pliability render' 
them admirably well adapted." 


NOTE 
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« 

NOTE xxxni> p.8 8. 

No doubt Abd Allitif had only an eztradi before hitny or a bad*trahflation of the policy of 
/Triftotij; : for in thU, that philofopher fpeaks diftinfily of the pyramids, in a parage' which, mod 
probably, is the fame alluded to by Abd Allatif. , 

I'his,” fays he, ** again, is another rcfource,of tyrants to impoverifh thoft they command, 
in order that they may not be obliged to maintain a guard (for the fecurity of,their perfons, and 
that their fubjedts having fopport only from day to-day, fhould have no leifure to plot conlpi- 
racies). The pyramids of Egypt, the ofierings'of the Crypfelides, the temple of Jnpiter 
Olympus raifed by Pifidratus, and the works conftruAed at Samos Polycrates, prefent us 
feverally with fpecimcns of this policy.'* 

NOTE XXXIV. p. 8 1 8 . 

The paflage alluded to by Abd Allatif is at the end of the fifth book on the Regime of Health 
He fays there: ^ Tnofe who have reached that age are called haram, a wo|d derived from ahram, 
the pyramids, in which they have foon to take their ttation.” 
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